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ABBREVIATIONS 


Tho titles of Bubjeets, which arc printed first in bold type, have 
l)een abbreviated within each article to the initial letter or letters. 


ao., acre(B). 
a^rio., iiKTiciiltiirnl. 
anibas., liiiibiissador(s). 
Amer., AincrU^iiu. 
anct., anciciil. 
ann., annual, 
arron., nrrondisdciiicnt. 
A.»S., An^lo-Saxon. 

A.V., AiitlioH'^cd Version, 
h., horn. 

Biog. Die., liiuRraphicMil 
1 Met i<»imry. 
bor., horoiiprh. 
bp., birthphuv. 

Brit., JlrilKh. 

C., ( Vr*1<»T;jde. 
r., aooiit . 
cap., capitnl. 

c/., cfinijiiirfi. 

CO., coiuit > . 
com., eoinniunc. 
cub. ft., cubic feet, 
f/., died. 

Dan., Danish, 
dept., dt'part iiic^nt. 
dist., district, 
div., di\ Isicui. 

E. , casi : cast^Tfi. 
cedes., cccle.viast ical. 
ed., edition : e<lited. 
r.f/., for cxainiile. 

Ency. Brit., Kney<‘lopu*dia 
liritannica. 

Eng., English. 

eslab., established; cstahlish 

lIMUlt . 

F. , Kafireiihcit. 

//., nourished. 

fort. In., fortilhMi town. 

Fr., Fr<‘nch. 
ft., feet, 

Ger., tiiTiiian. 

Gk., (Ireek. 
gov., go\ eriinient. 

Hob., llehrew'. 
hist., histiiry. 
horticult., hoilieiiltural. 

h. p., horse-power, 
hr., liour^ 

i. r., t liat IS. 
in., liielMei§). 
inhab., inhuhltaiitfs). 


is., island (H). 

It., Italian. 

Jap., .Tapiuiesc. 
jour., journal. 

L.at., Latin, 
lat., latitiiile. 
lb., p<»und(s). 

l . b., hdt hank, 
long., loiigitiide. 

m. , i]ilie(s). 
manuf., inaniifaetnn». 
min., inlDutc(s). 
inrkt. tn., niurkot town. 

MS., inanuscrlpt. 

mt., mount; inr>unlain. 

N., north; northern. 

N. T., Xew’ Ti'staiuent. 

O. E.. Did Knglisli. 

O.F., Did Fnuieh. 

O.T., OKI Te.staiuent. 
oz., ounc*ofs), 

par., fairish. 

pari., parllainentary. 

pop., popuhitimi. 

prin., iu‘iuei[>al. 

prof., professor. 

prov., pnjvlncc: pro\ initial. 

pub., published: pnhlientioii. 

7.?'., wliich see. 

R.. riv., river, 
r. b., right bank. 

Rom., Jtoinan. 

R. V., Keviseil Version. 

S. , siuith; southern, 
sec., sccou<l(s), 
sev., several. 

Sp., Spani^ih. 

sp. gr., spe<Mfle gravity. 

sq. m., sfjuiin* iuile(s>. 
temp., temperature, 
tor., territory. 

In., town. 

trans., translated; f mii.^lation. 

trib,, tributriry. 

univ., university. 

urb., urban. 

vil., V illago. 

vol., V idiiiiio. 

W., wed ; western. 

Wm.. William, 

yd., .v.ird 


Tlie article Aiuiukviations contains n list of those in general use. 
»sv#‘ also AiiiutRViATiON (music) and Ei.i:mem*s (ehemleal 83'mbols). 
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Nyasalaiid Protectorate, strip of tor. j 
about 320 ni. in loutxtii aiul var>bu; fri»ni | 
TjO to 100 in. In \vi(!th. apprnxi- ; 

nuitoly Ix'lwoon lai. 0' i.Y and 17 10' S., ! 
iiiid loiJK. 33 and 30 K. liorcnil .sur\<*\ | 
puts tho Jij'oa at 17.01!) sq. in. (land ar<M 
37,371 sq. m.). P<q>. Kumpoaiis, ‘i-ioo ; 

Asiatics, 33,>0; nutlvos, 2.300,noo. N. 1‘. 
(•oinprisi”^ tho \N . .shon* nf Luko Nyasa, 
witili tlic tablolainls soparatlnpr it Iroin tlio 
buisin of tiio Lfiaru^wa H.. find tin* rotritin 
lyiiW bolwoon tin* \\atoi-.liod <»f tho* 
Zambesi and Sbiro l!s. on tlio W.. and tho ] 
lakes t'biuta and Cbilwa and tho Ituo U. 
(an alHuoiit of tin* r'hiiVq on the Z., 
inclmliiif? tlie lut. sys1c*in.s of the Shire 
hiifhiaiids jiiuI Mlaiijo. N. P. is bounded 
fill tho N. b> Taiajariyika Tor., on tho s. 
and K. by Portnifueso K. \friea. and on 
tho \V. N. Kiiodosia. X. P. is {niinini-'- 
tored under tin '’oiimhil Odieo b> the 
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SYAtiALASJ): A MOTOH ItOAJl SKIKTINU 
Tlfi: l*AKr. Ob’ MF.ANJK I'U \K 

sroxernnr, assisted by nii ovtMMili\e and a 
lo>?irijati\e enntieil. both ixinNislitn: of 
noiniiiattd (ji.s fippust'd to oloetod) ini’in 
boi-s, the izo\ornor lni\ infj tin* n'ldit ol 
V 4 ‘to 4111 ordinanoes. In 10.37 a r 4 ».Mil 
cimiiniHsion uiidt>r Jjoitl ItkHlislowc in- 

K.J£. lO 


«iuir4‘fl mm the possibility of <doser iiiilun 
lioivv4*on iho Jtiiodijsiiw and N. P., but 
tho ehief idistaelo t4> federation lies in the 
exist 01104* ot larpro native areas (‘.alliiig 
for spoc’ial tn .if inoni and so far no action 
lull hooii t.ikon. Tlx* polioy 4if indirect 
Mill* lias mot \Mlh >oine .siiecoss in N. 1*. 
K>c pi *114*1100 shmn that tribal institutions 
liave more viluhti there than was 
bolievi'd. and th it elnofs still exerelsi* 
an authority whxh i an lx* used to p;ood 
jnirpoKo; but the s\stom is still in tho 
4*xi»erimental sta+ri*. pciiii. ularly in regrard 
to Uuani'iul respoiu'*iliihly. The Protcc- 
1 urate is divided fur fUiiniiiislratlve jiur- 
po.''os into throe pro\«., moh of which Is 
in ohaijfe of a prov. euimin>ssioiU‘r. Tlie 
ohiof tns. are IJlantyii*. Miih about COO 
Knropiaii iniiab., IJnibo, near ltlantyi*e, 
and Zoniba, the seat of th«* rov. 

Cliinati finA Prodmf'i. The olinuite of 
\. P. in its os'^oiitial features is chuiiai 
to that> of the ri-st of S.K. Vfiieu \\ilhlii 
till* tropies. 'Hie iiionsoun eoinmoiii*os 
tif blow siroiiRjy in J^eid., and the first 
laiiLs nia> be expected am time aft4*r 
mid 0<*t. V'rom their eomnieneement to 
the 4*11(1 of l)4*r. it IS usual to experii-ueo 
Nioleiit thunderstorin.s and iiea\y pre- 
4*ipitalion in a ft*\\ Imurs. foIluw4*d by au 
Inti'rval of intense Insit. Malaria is 
prevalcmt. especially aft(*r llu* rains. In 
many parts of the country .ifid «x*ecVsion- 
ali> is eontraet(Ml in unexpeeled places, 
e\4*n in tlie hiirlitaruU. Lepi’o«»y ts 
{ prevalent in N. V, and iliere an* twelve 
I linies administered by missions uikI 
assisted by pov. jrrants. .Medical services 
an well orffanised, with a larjre Afrii’aii 
|mu»T and a iiunilier of Asiatic smvisiiH. 

' Tii('it‘ are 2 Kurot>ean hospitals. lf> native 
I'ospilals, and 100 rural dispi'iisaricvs. 

1%'ro is no mineral devidopnienl In 
\. P. ?ws Iht'ro is 111 Kenya or Tani,anyika, 
tboujrli there are uiiei ploili'd bauxite 
' di'posits on the Mlanje plateau; ami 
almost the whole of tlie l!2,76U,000 worth 
of exporU of l<x*al products (1017) was 
} iterlved from anrri(‘ulture. r.abour in E. 

' Africa P attrnered to niiniiij? in S. Africa 
anil N. lihodesia. the re-iilt beinj? that Iho 
, proportion of nalne" eekinw: work In 
otlier purls of the loiitiuent has civatod 
a pnddeiu of ffiave eiuxeni to the itov., 
londinx, as It di>es, to n reduced taxable 
eapaeitv and to d(*iril»alisation. Tobacco 
is llie crop most f.uoiired i>.\ P^uropeana- 
It was tirst planted in l.'t'!* and exported 
in l.Si)3, and is pM'owu by Eupopenufl and 
natives In a proportion of about one to 
live; in IPI" 20,00 7,7.32 lb. were ewported. 
Tea is om vated, the ai’rt'apo in 1017 
heinst 20.7S'5. (’olfi'e. arowu on 17,000 
lie. in 1000. Is now grrowii only on 21 .ic. 
rill* ai'Ti'iiiri* pin Hied 1u eoMon has d(*4‘lliie4l 
on in;; ksrirely to tin* dei»redation of pests. 
.More interi*sf is now being; shown in tho 
eriip us a rotation for tobacco rnUier 
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Nyasaland 2 

than as tho main crop. Tho most snitablo 
arc'os for cut ton cm u Iotkc' tscaU* are at love cr 
elevations where the elimatc' is hot and 
trying for Knrojx'aius. Over :i.000,0()0 lb. 
were exported. OthcT crops include siaul. 
maize. Kround-mits, ric^e, pulses, ami 
tiiiiff oil. N. P. is comparatively well 
wooded, tho f»>rests oceupyint? 1 1 *5^ per 
cent of its area. The area of the fort*.st 
reserves is about iidOO sep m. and co^er 
the chief c.itchineiit areas and water- 
sheds. TIutc are a number of African 
foresters and forest guards and forestry 
Is for the* most part administc'red bv the 
native courts. The value of exported 
timber .jverages Ai'i.'i.OOO annually. 

Commutnrntiom, — The port of entry 
to N. l\ IS Heira in T'ortiiguosc* 10. Afrieii, 
wliic-h is also the most convenhuit port of 
entry for Uhodesia. There is a :ift. (5-in.- 
guiige railway systc'in extending from 
Heira (Portuguese E. Africa) to (‘hipoka 
on Lake Nya^a UUO in.), cro^.-^ing the 
Zambesi R. ut Heiia (199 m.) by the 
Lower Zambesi bridge fend pas.siiig 
through Murraea, Port Ilcrnhi. and Jilan- 
tyro (353 m.). Main roads and ‘currier' 
roads are open all through tho protec- 
torate, the total mileago bedug 3-100. 

N". P. is coiincc'tcd by tc'lcgrapli overiancl 
with the C^ipe vui Salisbury. l{liodc.sia 
and Nyasaland Airvvajs operate rcguhir 
services between Hlant.vre and Fort 
Jameson via Lilongwe and between 
Blantyre and Heira. There are large 
aerodromes at ('hiloka (11 m. from Hlati- 
t 3 ’re), Zomba, and Idloiigwe. 

Eduenfion. Tlic' course for native 
authorities at the* Jeaiies School at Zomba 
represents a inodcTii attempt to deal with 
the problem of training chiefs in their 
new duties. The attendance at European 
schools in N. P. has, however, diminished 
rapidly since 193."). when S. Hhodcsia 
abolished all tuition fees and <»xtended 
this privilege* to children from X. P. In 
1047 there were ovor 4000 native .schools, 
and two sc'condary scliools for Africans, 

HisUnry. Livingstone, at the head of a 
gov, expedition, reached tice ^. shore of 
Lake Xyasa in ISjy, and tlii-* visit resulted 
in the founding of various missionary 
societies. The activities of these hudies 
were followed in J8ft3 b.\ the forinutiori of 
tho African Lakes f'oritoration, unci two 
j^ears later the first Hrit. cotimiI was hc*nt 
out. Opiiosition by the new’ settlers to 
the slave trade carried on h> Aral) coast- 
men and native^ settled at the N. end of 
Lake Xj'»xsa resulted in a rorifiict with 
tho Chief Mlosi and the Yao eliicfs. fn 
1889 the Hrit. S. Africa ('oinpany applied 
for a chart<T to trade in the country, and 
in the siune j*ear a large expedition w)w 
sent out under Maj. A. de Serpa IMnto to 
explore the Upp«T Zambesi and Lower 
Loangwa, and Sir 11. II. Jolmston arrived 
at ^lozambiqudl as consul with the special 
duty of <*oit||)osiiig difforenccs with the 
Arabs of theuntcrlor. Trf*atk‘s w'cn* con- 
cluded with tlie Makololo c|ih*fs and with 
the Voos round Hlantyre and, followdiig a 
brief ciieouiiter between Serna Pinto and 
MabirJ, a priw'crful Makololo chief, the 
Brit, (lov., on Sept. 21, 1889, proclaimed 
a Hrit. protectorate over the bliir6 dlsts. 


Nyk6ping 

Johnston, in his journey up tho lake, 
induced the ‘Jumht*’ or sultan of Kota 
Kota to put his country under Hrit. 
piu»le<*t ioii and arranged similar treaties 
w’ith Mlosi and other Aral) and Walienga 
ehicN. This work of Johnston was 
ratille<l in 1891 hy an Anglo-Portugiieso 
convent ion and, soon afleiwards, a Hrit. 
protcM'iorate o\er the countries adjoining 
Xyiisa W'as ]>roclaimed. The prot<M*torato 
of Nyasaland was (’oiitined to tho Shir6 
and Lake Nyasu dists., the rest of tho tor. 
under Brit, inibioncf* being plm-ed under 
the Jh*it. S. Africa (‘ompaiiy. In 1891 
there were expeditious iigaliist slave- 
raiding Yaos at tho S. end of the lake, 
while Die next ftwv j'csirs broiiglit much 
trouble ill tho way of sla\ c-trading and 
constant nuds; but by' placing throe gun- 
boats on the lake, tho dis)>at(‘h of Sikhs 
from India, and tho recruitment of native 
troops, till* slave trade was nhfilished. In 
1893 Die name of tin* iirotectorale was 
<*lmugcil to Die ‘Brit. Central Africa 
Protectorate,* but the i)ld nunu* N. J*. was 
n*storcd in 1897, b.v order in council 
amending tho eonstitution. Hte H. L. 
Duif. u\ y<iJ<filnnti under iht Foreign Offiec 
l2nd ed.). DIDO; W. P. Jolinson, Xyana: 
the (irnit W'nUr. 1922; S. S. Murray, .1 
Handbook of Aynsnhind, 1932; L. S. 
Xorman. \ y/n-svi/unr/ nnthout Fnjudice, 
1931; and Lord Hailey, ^hi African 
Eiirrn/, DI3S. 

Nyborg, seaport on the E. <M>*ist of 
Funen Is., Denmark, in the co. of Svend- 
horg, 17 m. E.S.K. of Odensc. Tin* 
fortilications built h.\ Christian IV. wen* 
destrovcdin 1S()9. Pop. 97D0. 

Nyctalopia, defect in tin* vision of people 
who can sec distinctly in a faint light only , 
and not in bright daylight. Tho term is 
sometimes applied to the opposite defect 
of vision, by wbicli sonn* people are iiuablo 
to se<* liistincfly save in light of great 
Intensiti : this is * night -blindness.* and 
is iiihcrjied as a Meudoiian dominant 
character. 

Nygaardsvold, Johan {h. 1879), .Nor- 
wegian statesman, h, at Homniohik, 
Trondclog. son of a cottager. He workcil 
as u saw -mill band and farm labourer, and 
later on railroad (‘oasiruetion in Ainerii'a 
for six \ears. b’eturning to Norway, In* 
joined the Sonalist party, and. in 191.5, 
w'Hs elected to the Storting, of which ho 
was president in 1934 35 (and of the Lag- 
ting in 1929). Ho hccarin* leader of Dn* 
Labour partv groiii) in 1932 and formed a • 
gov. in 193.5, which was in olhce at tho 
time of the (Jer. invasion of 194(1, and 
W'liich <lireotod the lu‘roio tight of Norway 
against tho (Jers. until* N. had to vvitli- 
Uraw, w'lth his min^t(*i’H. to Jsunlon; 
there he f'ontiuued to nold olllce as Prime 
Minister and mintsLJr of public works 
until the liheratifui «)^iOPWti.y in 19 4,). 

Nykoping, sea.port and Dm cap. of 
Sfiderinanhtn. .Sweden, at tin* head of tho 
Hyfiord, on the Baltic, 9S m. .s.W. of 
.Stockholm. Kiftcen national diets were 
held at N. Ill Dm* thirteenth to the iiftei'iith 
cciitiiries. It has a good harbour, and 
exports iron and zinc tire, timher. wood- 
pulp, and fiats. Tlioro are engineering 
and textile imiimfs. Poi). 14,2UU. 



Nylghau S 

Nylghau, Nilgai, or Blue Ox, largt* antr- 
lopc, loiirul in contrul India. Tlu* Tnali* 
in »»!• liark grov, darkoiiiiig \viil» ago, 
tlir l<*gs ufi* Idark; the lotiiali' is lawn oi 
rtMldisii bniwii. On tlio ttiroat is a wliilt* 
patrh and liolow It hangs a tntf of dark 
iiair. Tho inaU* is oM*r 4 ft. at tho slnnil- 
dt‘ra, Init tin* hack s1o|»<>h down us the iiind 
legs arc sliorlcr than the fore legs. The 
female is about a third smaller, and lacks 
horns, whieli in the malo are black, short, 
and erect. Though In the jungle it is a 
war> animal, in the more cu1ti\ateil dists. 
It is very taim‘. Nathes rcg.ird it as 
sa<‘red. Its skin inakcH valuabli* leather. 

Nylon, newly eoiiied generic name for a 
wliole <'lass of entirely new materials. 
Already there are nev. ‘nylons’; there will 
he many more. The name itself, whieh 
lias no cty niologieal 8ignifl(‘ane(s w'as 
iiiventeil by tho Amer. flrru (K. 1. <lu Pont 
lie Nemours Incorporated) in whose 
laboratories N. w'aa first made. X. has no 
exact ('ounteriiai't in natiin', although its 
rhcmical composition is akin to proteins. 
It is a jiroduct w'ith Its own charactis*- 
istic'j' uiid can l)<‘ made up into variouti 
torms: powders, holiitlons, sheets, strands, 
and yfiriis. TIk '’'•bowing definition of N. 
has lioen accept cil at il.M. Patent fifths** 
‘Nylon is a gcTU‘ne term for synthetic 
flhrc'forining polyamides, i,e. organic 
eoiidousation products whieh contain a 
nuiltiplieity of stnutiiral units linked In 
series by aniide or thloamide groupings, 
lU'odiieed by a iiroce-^s ot iiianutaetiire in 
which nnn-hbre-forming organic sub- 
stances of lower imdecular weight are 
eonverted into products of such high 
molocular weight as to be capable of being 
formed info filaments, whieh, on cold 
drawing, form a true tibr<* structure recog- 
nisahlo h.v \-raj' examination.’ 

(''hetmeal Utma. - The Innlding up of 
\ery long t liain-bko molecules from short 
inofeeules, a proee*'S known as ’siiper- 
poljrincrihjil ion,’ can be eiTceted in many 
dilTcrent w.ivs. A method in general use 
is to form a particular super polyamide, 
‘6C’ polyniiT, h.v heating adlvue acid and 
hexametliy lene diamine together; water 
is eliminated during the nswllon. The 
resulUint polymer is ealled ‘fJfi’ heeauso 
ewh molecule of thes<* reagents contains 
SIX carbon atoms. The raw materials 
from which the diamine and adii>Le acid for 
makiig polymer are obtained include 
phenol from coal, ovygen and nitrogen 
from the air, and hulrogen from water; 
beiieo the popular, though ovt'r-simplilled 
stat(*uieiit that N. is made from coal, air, 
and water. • 

Manufacture. N. yarn, used formally 
di/Tereiit textile purposes, is nuinufactim*d 
by ai‘ oxtruHlou nrocess. The polymer 
chips are poured inf > u hopper and melted : 
the moltoii polymer Is then pumped dotvii- 
wards through a spfimerot, a metal disk 
containing tine holes. Tin* thin streams of 
Ihluid forced through these holes are 
cooled hy air eiirronts and so become 
solidified into eontiimous lllameiits wliioh 
are wound on to a cylinder. The yarn is 
next subjected to tho process known its 
‘cold drawing,' montiouod in the I’atent 
OlUco definition above. By this process 


Nylon 

the yarn is drawn out to three or more 
times its original length. During this 
stretching rtperation, the long ehain-llku 
molecules which niakn up tho filament 
become oriented, so that they lie mainly 
parallel to tho fibre axis and close to one 
another. It is fliis drawing operation 
which gives t<» N. the i^roperties of a tex- 
tile flbm; heft ire this takes ploeo the 
fljaments arc simply' extruded polymer. 
The yarn is now ready for further pro- 
ees-iing, which \nrieK according to the 
particular i>untnsc pjr wlii<-h it is required. 
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ItOlUMN-^ OF N\ bOS \W XiriM, J’l KUIl U 
lUlOl I HSIVU 

—X. yarn has a comhination 
of properties uuhiut* among ti‘\tile fibres. 
One of tin* most notable is remarkable 
tensile strength coiiiliined with lightness 
in weight and a high degree ol rtsillenee. 
The tensile strength of N. yarns can ho 
rc*gulated during manuf., but N. is nor- 
inally made into yams < oiisiderahly 
sinmger than other foxtllo fibres of the 
same dimensions. Compared witli metal 
wires N. is twice as strong as the same 
size of aluminium wure. Xo other textile 
fibre in gcm*ral use tan equal N,’*. el.hsti- 
eity. X. y'ariis are elastic up to about 
8 per cent stretch, r<‘gaimiig their original 
length quickly, \ho\e S per cent ^ti etch 
a slight but permanent elongation oivurs. 
Besidt's being strong .md resilient, N. 
show’s reinarkahle resi'^tance to abrasion. 
This unu^ual duraluhti has '-et new 
stAiidards in the ws'iiniig qiuilities of a 
wide raiigi^ of textiles V. yarns hai’o 
comparatively low’ moi'.tiiiv ahsorptfoii. 
and therefort* dry willi unusual rapidity. 
The wet slrengtli id N. Is unusually high, 
approximately K.'» per cent of its strength 
when dry. X. fabrics an* particularly 
eiwy' to w’osh and tlcan; dirt comes away 
rapidly from the smootli cylindrical 
fibres. N • arns rt sist alkalis and Jiydro- 
carbofis. so.«,) solutions. oiN, and petrol- 
eum. They are att.u'ked hy’ strong 
mineral and certain organic acids. 

A special property of X. yams is that 
fabrics madi* from them can be set to 
any desired permanent shape by heat 
treatment with boiling water or steam 
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under pressure. These heat -sot fabrics 
shew little or no shrinking or stretehinff. 
The melting:’ point of N. (lopends ou tiu* 
chemical composition of the partieuhvr N. 
eonoerned. Meltin»f-in»int for most N. 
textile faiiries is approximately tSO V. 
N, yarn does not l»la/o wiien hrnufrht into 
contact with a llaino; it fiiscK, formiuff a 
round hard head. N. itst'lf is not attaeked 
by insei'ts, inien»-orjrauiHm.s such as bac- 
teria and fungi, or mildew. 

r.seji.— N, first beeaino famoiLs as a 
yarn for women’s sioekiiigs. but it is now 
used for o\er diffiTcut textile pur- 
poses, botli domcslio and industrial. N.’s 
l»artieui.vr combination of properties 
makes tins yarn especially suitable for a 
wide range of uses. There is already u 
great variety of N. apparel fabrics. wt»\ cii 
and knitted; many more an^ being 
developeil. N. ropes and cords arc wi'll 
cstab. Other industrial uses inclmb* 
nets, flltop cloths, heavy duty eanva.sos, 
tyre cords, and transport uphoNtory. 

Centres of Manujadurr. All tho N. 
yam made In llritaiu is iiroducod at 
Pontypool, Mtmmonthsliire. The main 
development has been in continuous 
filament yarns, hut N. stuplo is now also 
being produced in small ({uantltJos; tins 
will extend the range and variety of N. 

1 >roducts. N. yarns can ho woven, 
:nltted, or braided on tho normal textile 
machinery, so they <’ttn ho useil on existing 
plants. See aho rL\STU*fl. 

Nymphs, in (Jk. mytlndogy, a (lass of 
female divinitpN of inferior rank, always 
depicted as beautiful maidens of eternal 
youth, connected with the forces of natur«% 
and general] y with soine divinity of higlier 
rank, Artomih, Aiiollo, I'au, and Hermes. 
They were divided into the Occaiiids, N. 
of tho open sca, and Nereids, N. of tlio 
Inland seas; Naiads, who presided over 
rivs., brooks, and lajvcs; Oreads, N. of tho 

S ts. and grottoes, among whom was 
[jho; and Dryads or Hamadryads, who 
dwelt in tho forestiS and trees. Seti J. il. 
Krauso, iJie Musen, (Jrasirn, Jioren und 
Nymphen, 1S71, and K. (i. Hallentiiic, 
Sonte Phases of the Cult of the lymphs, 
1004. 

In xoologj^ nymph means the irnmafuro 
form of an Inseot, c.g. dragonfly, n\^(aiib- 
ling tho adult except for its smaller wings, 
and possessing compound (^yes; it must 
not be confused with a larva {e,g. a euter- 
pillar) which has a form entirely dilferont 
from tho adult, and In which tJie oyes arc 
gimplo. 

Nymwegen, see Nlt.mkqkv. 

Nyon, small tn. of tho prov. of Vaud, 
Switzerland, on tho W. shore of Jjako 
Geneva, about 12 m. N. of Geneva, ft 
stands at the junotioii of tho railway 
to fionova and JjauNanno with the linos 
running into Fram^C'. Jt lias porcelain 
manufs. aisl a pop. of 80(M). N. was the 
old Rom. (‘^ony of Julia Kguestris. It 


was s(dzed by Hern in and retained 
under the treaty of Ijausanm*, 1.501, after 
other Ins. had been surrendered mid(‘r 
thatinMity, Horneng(H?ingto maintain t lie 
old rights and liberties of Vaud. U(‘ro 
during tho Sp. civil war was liehl a «‘oii- 
Iereiie4‘ of .Mediterranean and, Jator, HliU'k 
Soa pow’iTs, called at tlie instance of (Jroat 
Hrirain and France to deal with attoi'ks 
made by submarines. Tlit'so attacks in 
the Mtslit^rram^an w'ere at tlrst thouglit 
to ho duo to Franr(»’8 insurgents, but it 
soon became (‘vident that they were made 
under tlie orders of th(‘ It. Fascist Gov, 
To defer to Jt. sus('eptil)lllties tlu* Hrlt. 
Gov. oonsenlcHi to hold the eonfereueo 
not at Geneva, a‘» originally mtondi*d, but 
at N., being a small tn. in the same nolgh- 
Imurhood. The eonf<»reiico opened on 
riept. II. iy;i7, but ivitlioiit the partiei* 
nation of Germany and Italy, both of 
which had hecui invited. In tlie resulting 
agroemeut Great Hritain and l^’raneo 
undertiM)k between them to patrol tho 
Mediterranean and thereby iiiakt^ that soa 
tolerably safe tor shipping. These two 
govs, suggested that Ilal> stiouhl under- 
take th(^ patrol of tlie TMTliciiian Sea, 
but Mii-ssolini jcjeeted the otTer and 
demand(Ml that Jtal\ should be taken into 
the hchenu* on a tooting of equality with 
the major i»ower.s. The Kr. and iJrit. 
tJovs. at first Ignored this diuuund, Imt, 
shortly afterwards, a trlpartiti* eonfcveiK;© 
assigned to Italy a zone hetwcim tho It. 
and Afpienu roasts. 

Nyren, John (17154 IXIG), famous early 
crioketcr and writ(‘r on (‘ricket, sou of 
Richard N'.. also a famous erlekoter, was 
a iiKMiilier of tho Llamblodon club, 
founded by bis father, of Hainpsliiro. Ho 
was a left-handed a\eruge batsman and 
a good fielder nt point and mld-wieket. 
His rc^miniboenees were pub. iu The 
young Cricketer's Tutor (ed. by (f. (’owdcu 
Glarke. 1833, and by K. V. Lucas, iy07). 

; Andrew l.ang r(*f(*rs to him as tlio ‘ Hero- 
dotus of the early liistori»* iieriod of 
cricket.’ 

Nysa, see NhH.MK. 

Nystad, see Uihjkauitxki. 

Nystagmus, ('ye disorder, (jonsistlng of 
an OHciJIatioji of tlie (‘Mdsill necoiiipanied 
by gifidinoss and a twiteliing rnovcnient. 
It is j)res(*nt in disease of t In* labyrinths or 
i somieinnilar canals which control tho 
{ balance of tlu' body. Air pilots are 
specially tested for N. l»cfore being allowed 
to tiy. See also uneftr Kyn. 

Nyx, in Gk. mythology, porsonlti(3ation 
of night, culled Nox by ttu' Korns. In tho 
Hesiodie. thengony N., jvJth Frehus, is tho 
oiTspniig of (Jhaos; and N. and Frohiis 
become tho parents oi^/tliher and Hemora. 
i.e. pint' air and tbo day. N. is also licld 
to bo the mol her of ilfil^iti'oiis rccornponso, 
Nomesis. >ho is n'r^rasdnU^d as a winged 
goddeas in a chariot and her n'sldenoo is 
fabled to he In tho darktioss of Hades. 
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throne in 16G0. On this day oak-loavos or 
oak-apples arc sometinies worn in memory 
of the kiuff, beraii.se on Sept. (>, Itiol, he 
took refuge in an oak-tm*, when fleeing 
fi'oin his pursuer^. 

Oakeley^ Frederick (1802-.SU). Kng. 
traelarian: youngest son of Sir (’harlew ()., 
oue-tiiiie governor of .Madras. Kdiu'ated 
at C’liriht t’hur<*h. Oxford, he was rtiaplain- 
felJow of Halliol College. Oxford, 18*27. 
and prebendary of Lielitleld, Ih* 

joined the Trartarian movement, and be- 
eame imuiiubent id .Margaret chapel, 
London, into wliieli he introdined 
ritualism (1831)- 15). In 184.*) he followed 
Newman into the. Rom. ('atholie eoiii- 
inuuiou lie was an original eaiion of 
VVestiiiinsler diocese from 18.V2 to 188U. 
(). trails, the Lat. h>iun Advxtv FidHesvk"^ 
•O eomc all je faltlifur (1811 ). He piih. 
theologieal works before and after bis 
beecssioii. 

Oak Fern, we l*oLYroi>irM. 

Oak-galls and Oak-apples. No plant is 
more subject to the attaiks of gall-pro- 
dueing insects than the oak, and tho ab- 
normal production of plant tissue takes 
many forms, whi<*h art' reniiirkably rou- 
slstent in their variety. The iicautiful 
gall-wasp {CynijM hotlari), for instanee, 
invariably causes tlie marble galls on 
young oaks by la> ing its eggs, which hatch 
into the fat griilis found inside the galls. 
Another {Druophauia sndellnris) eau.se*>. 
tho formation of small cherry-like galls on 
the under-surfaec of tho lea\es, u.suall> 
along the midrib. A gull jiroduecd l)> 
Cymps fiuvtoria, found in S. Kurope, was 
formerly used on a large scale in Hie 
luanuf. of ink. but is now’ disjilaied b> 
superior eliemienl i}roce.sse».. 

Oakham, eo. tn. of Rutland, Knglaiid, 
in the vale of Catiuose, 11 m. H.S.K, of 
Melton Mow'hrny. There is a school 
foimdod in 1 . 784 ; it now jvceoiuniodates 
about 300 bo.\s. its constitution having 
been reorgantsed on public-school lines in 
1875. Tbe tn. isH centre for Jiimtiug, TJiitc 
aro manufs. of boots .and sluics and 
knitted garments. Hop. 3(i00. 

Oakingham, M oki.n(}ij v.m. 

Oakland, city of California, C.l^.A., eo. 
seat of Alameda I’o., on the K. I'oast of San 
Francisco Hay. 0 in. from San Ki.inci-^co. 
It is ail import ant seaport, ami ship- 
building, fruit -f'anning, aiul tanning aro 
the chief industries. Manufs. iiieludo 
cotton and wooili n good-, siivi good.-., <*te. 
A (Jongregatioiial seminarv and a Rom. 
Catholic I'ollcgc arc at H. .Salt is iidiied, 
and there arc clay pits and stone ipiarrjcr.. 
Hop. 400 , 000 . 

Oak Park, tn. of Hiinois, C.S.A., in Cook 
CO., 0 m. N.W. of C'hicago, of whieli it is a 
suburb. Farming is carried on. I»oi). 00,000. 

Oak Ridge, sctllemeut iii Tennesrice, 
U..S.A., gixcTi over to a section of the 
atomic l)OTol) project, and olticially known 
as the Clji^oii engiiieiTing works. The 
plaut. wbli^n covers nearly 00.000 nc.. was 
set u[) in 1013 for the production of pliito- 
tiiiini, considcralioTiH gov'eriiiiig the eJioice 
of site being its distaiiee from the i oust 
and Hie proxiniity of Teijjiessee Valle> 
Authority water and power supplies. Hup. 
48,000 (in 1945 78,000). 


Oases 

Oaks, The, sev TIukak-hacimu; Rac'E 
MKKTT.VOrt. 

Oakum, hempen fibre made from old 
ropes, the best, kind being produced from 
tarred ships’ rojie. It is used as a surgical 
dn^ssing in emergencies, and for stopping 
leaks and caulking seams in ship eon- 
strut* tioii. Tho name was once used to 
denote tow, a part of flax fibre. 

Oamaru, eliief tn. of Otago Hrov.. S. I.s., 
New Zealand, situated on tJie F. roast and 
on the main N.-S. highw*u.\ . 78 m. from 
Dunedin, and 1.)‘2 m. from ( 'lirtsteliurch. 
In 1853 the land on whieh tho tn. imw 
stands W’as ao(inin*d as a gra/.iiig run. It 
w’a.s proelaimed a municipalitv in 18()0 
with a pop. of aiiproxinijitely JOhO. Most 
of the street^^, whicli are planted with trees, 
are iiaiiif'd after Fiig. or Scottish rivs. 
Many hnildings in llio bnsliie.ss portion of 
the tn. are built of l ). stone, from the lime- 
stone (juarries in tlie di-t. The local stone 
deposits are tlie source of nourishing lime 
industries producing hotli carhoiiate of 
lime and Inirnt lime. Tliere are four Hour 
mills, a woollen null, a freezing works, and 
engineering and joinery w'orks Jn Hie dist. 
O. has a good harhonr capable of handling 
o^erseas siil])ping. ft Inis pieiilifnl snp- 
lilies of water, eject rie powder, gas, and soft 
coal. Ht‘.Mides Hie primary seliools then* 
arc four line residential secondary sehools. 
The surrounding dist. is a prosperous 
agrii*. coiiminnily elo.selv selHed and 
geiieraiJv well farmed. Hop. hOOO. 

Garfish, genus of large spiny-ljniied 
ti'leosteaii fishes {Jifyalevus ylesnc). re- 
markable for its shape and iiitf*rnaJ 
organisation, the latter being undoubtedly 
that of a deep-sea tish. it is said that 
they are among the Iarg(‘st, if not the 
large.st deep-sea Ikihes know’ll, most speei- 
incii.s observed measuring 1*2 ft. in length, 
while, some are recorded to have exeeeilcjl 
‘20 ft. Like that of other rnembcrH of 
I Hii- family the bod> of the U. is exiop- 
tionally elongated ami eoinpressed. and 
MW’ord .shaped, but In Ibe O. this feat lire is 
emphasised, for the length of the bod> is 
homo tlfleen-fold its depth. The O. has 
no scale.s on its l)od> . it has a small inoiitli 
and largo eye, and a (‘omprossisi head like 
that of a herring; its ’very long and man> - 
rayed dorsal tin, wliose foremost rays arc 
enlarged into a crest , extends from holiind 
the head to the Im perfect tail, whieh latter 
is appjirently lost .n ii-eless at an earlier 
period of Hif* life of the tish. ’I’lic long 
sleiidcp M*iilraJs, by which the O. is filh- 
tiiignisiied from tin* other ribbon tishen, 
become long paddii'-tjppi'd lllameids. 
The range of tho (J. in Hn* gieat dept hs of 
the ocean seems to l•)?t4*nd over all seas 
from the Mcdiierraiicaii and North Seas 
to the .‘8. Atlantic, and from tlie Indian 
Doean to tlie (*oast id New' Zealand, For 
tho past century aim a half a iininher of 
speefiiiens have been found stranded on 
Hrifc. coast '■i. 

Oases (sing. Oasis), isolated fertile 
regions wit Inn d(*serl-., due to the presence 
of water. This niav l»e dm* to s|)rings, 
pooh. Ill* dump hollows in water cmir-is 
usually di.\ , or watcr-i oiirsi‘s from beyond 
the desert not yet dried up. Tliey art* 
generally arranged along the foot of a 
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raiiKo of hills op nits., or an onlrrop of 
r(»fk. SoiiK* ar<* of larct* aroa. and foi-m 
tlio lioiiu’s of trihos. Many an* 
rroalofl liy ni(‘aiis of arlohian wolH. 

Oast-house, hiiiMiiiu: < oiUaiuiiiu: kilns 
for (Irving hops. '|Mu* liojis aro plat^'d on 
horsc-ljMir ( oM-riMl Moors, wlijrh an* boat oil 
from lM‘io\\, and tin* O. is so <‘on-t rin-tcd 
as to allow a constant 4lraiit;li(i of Avariii air 
to pass tiiront^h and out at the lop. Cir- 
onlar Os. with ooni«*al rool'j aiv a foaliin* 
of tho liop-KPowini; disl s. of Kent . Kn^land. 

Oastler. Richard (J7S!) -IXtiJ ). Etik. 
Roolal retoiiiior. h. at L(*i*<ls. was arrir'lod to 
an arrhll<‘<*t. but hocanu* famous as tiu* 
protaffonist iif the* Ten Hours Hill m the* 
c’umpajffii for faetor.v 7‘clorm. In J830 
r*liildr(*n won* eniployod in 1 ho worsted 
mills for (hirti*on hours si dnv with an in* 
tor\al of half an hour, and in tlio wooHon 
milks tlftoon hours with an inte‘r\al of tw'ii 
hours. .loliii Wood, the* famous wor.stod 
spinnor of Jlradfurd. who was <mo of the 
e*arliost oliainpiuns of the* childron’s oauso. 
doolarod to O., whon ursintr him to omhark 
on tho l■rusach• w'lth whioh his nnmi* bo- 
rafiio HO ^loriousl> assot iatod. that tho 
faotor\ ohildroii won* worse* olf lljaii the.* 
hla\e*> in tho ^V. Indies. The striuri^le. 
wliie'h was tip^n/u\ ^ by Iho I re*ine*ndeius 
slump in haipl'loemi wea\iTUf tbreniKh 
which pan*nts wen* roei\i<*e*d to livniK on 
their e*lul(in*n, omioel in I SI 7 with the 
iiaHsintr of the* Ton Homs Hill, whieh 
liiuitoel the* ac'tual work ni all hotwt*en nine* 
anel olM:hte*en >e*ars of u^'<* i(» ton Imurs a 
elnv, e*\e*liiM\e* of m<*al turn*-*. His was 
one* of the* ohi<‘f names assofj.de'tl with this 
reform, eit lu'rs lM*iturde)lm Fiohle*!!, Mp*hne*l 
Haelle*!*, aipl Jairel ?*5haft<*stiur,A . O. alsi» 
aeheioute’d the uhedition eef hhive*ry anel 
itppo^^'el t'litholie* e‘man<*i|titt ion. Jle* e eui 
tinun^'v wrote anti spoke* for tho imi»i*e»ve*- 
iiu*iit ed fae*tory Ie*irislaf ie»n. and eontri- 
hut^'d numcrmis arliole*s tei pcrioelicals on 
the suhioe*t. He was impiisonetl US4h 
1S44 ) te»ra eleht anshiKeiiit eif his object ion 
to the* ne*W’ poor law. hut the* eleht A\as 
elise*harire*el by siibHeTiption. He pub. 
Fleet 1‘tiiierfi fnmi prison. 

Oates, Lawrrence Edward Grace (isso 
Brit, cxpleire*!*, h. at I’ntney. He 
wan wountleti in the* S. African w'ar, anet 
jtdiied ('apt. Scott’s Antarotie* oxpcelition 
(ISHO). he-imr eiiic of Hu* final iMrt.v w'hich 
JfiU'lie'd I he* S. Polo. (»n March 17 O.. 
who hael he*cti taken ill ami fe*nrcd Hint la* 
w'tuiJd ho a hiutl ranee* to his ceanpanieuis 
ele*llhorate*ly left Ids te'Tif. to die. Scot I in 
his diiir.N e*oiiiini'utcel : ‘ It was I he act of a 
\e*r> ir.illant f^eutleiuaii.' See K. II. (J. Iv, 
Evans. .SVw/fA wuf/i, Srotf. H)‘2l, anel h. < 
Bermi<’e*hi, -1 (Jallanl HentUmatt, 
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Oates, Titus (Iffl!) UO.")), Ent?. cem- 
spirator, h. at Oalcham. Son of an .Viia- 
haidiHt pre*ae'hor, win* hud taken \iifflie‘an 
<ir(le*rH at the* lie*Ht4)rnlIe>n. O. was e*\- 
pflled from M<*re-liant 'I’.i.Aleirs' M*lmol afte*r 
a je'ar anel was Hciit ehovn lwi«*e* from 
('aiuhrlelffc', first fvenn (’aius and then Irom 
St. Je)hn*b-— of whie'h ceilU't^o ho afterwariN 
cdaline*el to have heH*n hiirsar. Ha\iia; 
taken holy orders, he.e holel se*v. e*urae*ie*s 
anel a naval obaplaln<*y, freitn whioh ho was 
invariably tlisinissiMl feu* vioious comiuot. 


Tho same thinfc happened also when ho 
onte‘red fhei ilom. f’hupe*h. If was at this 
luiichire*, in 107.S, that lie* e*onooote7el his 
stor\ fif a ]M»pksli pled to munler tliokinK', 
burn l.oneteiii. amt slaniflilor the* Pro- 
le'stanls. H |^ said that the origrlnal 
iii\e*nteir eif Hie* popish plot was Israel 
Tniipfc, hiddra* of three* hf*nefice*s of tho 
( ’hiiredi of Knf'laiul, who himself probably 
half he*lii‘'.cel in it; and that O. w^as first 
his ti>eil anel lat(*r solo ae'tor in tliej nielo* 
elrama. Ho porjuroeL hiiUHclf by inakingf 
an atihlavit Is-feire* (Jeeelfroy, the mat^is- 
Iran*, and in -pile of tljo palpable* iiwori- 
sisloiicios in hw e'vide*ne*o suoe*e'eeloel in 
e-rojilintc a p.une*. wliie-li led tei the* t*xe*cn- 
tion ed man\ inneMe>nt Keim. Oatliolie*s, aiiel 
in sesurini; leu* liimsclf a iie*nsion ejf tliOO 
aiitl a suite e)f in.ints in \\ Idt4*hnll. Tho 
el like* eif Veuk anel the* epiccn W’ore* victims 
of Ids slf»nih*rs. In Jiis.") ii#* was foiinel 
guilty e»f pi*rjui*\ mid leuulomnod to lifc- 
hmg imj>risoiime*nt with iloirgiiig'i. He 
re*tr,iiiie*el liis lil>e‘rty <iti(l pcn^ieui on tho 
.icc» ssion of Willium unel Mur\ m IdHS. 
Stt .1. Lingard, tJi'itoru t,f h ntihiml, 1833- 
ls:;.>; p. \v. Se“Pge*iint. hmr'* a ml Fakers, 
H»2r»: anel .Taiie* Haiie', Tthi-, Oo/i.s, 1919. 

Oath. An O. may he* eiclme*d a** .i solemn 
ele‘elara1iem to .i "iiix'rieu* e»r ej|\uie )K*ing, 
eir ill the iwime* of some'thmir he*ld s.u rexl, 
hv' whh*h the* <h*<*lnrant i*itlu‘r un(h*rtakcs 
te» spi ak the* lr»ith or premdscs to ehi souio- 
tldmr in tlie* future*, em pdiu id eallmg 
eleiwn on his he ;iel di\ine* or prete'rnatuml 
wiutJi. (>s. nf the feiriner or .issertoiy 
kinel m.e,\ he* e\e‘iiiplit1<‘el hv the* atllelavit 
4inel the* «>. <*f a wdness In a e*euirt e»f law. 
the* la1te*r e)r ]>roiuissory kmel l»y tho O. of 
alle*giaiico. hv taking whle*Ii a iiaturalNe'd 
leufjgnci lfe*eom(‘s a Bnf. suhje*e*t. Hy 
the Eng. kiw eif e‘videne‘e e»/.r.) all oral 
te*stimoi)\ 111 any preiooe'dmg must hegi\(‘u 
ui»on O., e'-ceopt tl) uiiele*r t lio e 'riiuiiial 
Law \iiu‘mlment Ve*l, m the* ease* of 

a e hdd nf 1e*iule‘r >ears, whore, m the 
opmiem e>f the* oourl . the* witne-s doe*' ue»t 
uiiete*rstaiid the nature* of an 1).. and 
geiie*rally. in pre)see*utieuis uneh'r the 
v.iiious .\els feu* flu* pre*ve*ulion e»f oriielty 
to chilelrcn. niiswe>rn evidence of eiiildreii 
may l>o ae*e cpled; (2) niider the* (laths \i*[, 
18S.S, every person wim ediu*cts in ln'ing 
sweuMi on the* grouml either ihut he has no 
redigiotis be lief or lliat tlie letkiiig of an el. 
is<*<,jitpary te»hisn*hgie)u*' lH*lie*r, ma\ iiiako 
a solemn atlirmaluui m the preseril>ed 
feirm. The* passing ed the* (latlis Ait, 
1888. was Hu* result e)f i he .igifatiou e>f tho 
e-ele)mde*el Hradlaugh »»/ r.\. meiuher for 
Neirt hampfoii. The* t of 1.S8S e'llVe'teel 
the* ri'iiioval eif flu* Inst eef tlie tt‘sts fop 
UU'inheT*' e)f Pai‘li«* meid, the iithors being 
the o. o\ supremm*v . the O. of abjuraUem. 
tho (l. of allegiaiie*! , ami (he ile'olarat ion 
against iransiihstaniiai.i'u. The'rt* wore 
prieer te) 1*^88 e>tlu*i* .Vets making prewlslou 
for tIu* taking of Os. li\ (Quakers, Horn. 
( ’<d he)lie*H, anel .le'ws, Jiiif tiu* Act id 1S88 
ahedishe'el * neeessit\ for aiiv ivlighms 
hoHefs in taking an o.. w hel her tiy a niem- 
]u*re>f Parliainonl or any e»ne‘<*kse. At the 
pix'M'iit tlay Hu* givat iiiaiority of Enff. 
witnesses in the law ei»urts still ‘swear by 
.Vliuighty Cioel,' and kiss, or, siiioo the 
Outh.s .\et, 1909. simply hohl, a copy of 
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Oats 

tho N. T. .Um>s s\\i' 4 U’ oil n lopy of tho 

PentiUfUfli. jui'l ken* tiu'tr liemksc'oveml; 

Seots \Aitiies>seh aihrin uith llio liauiLii^)- 
lifted, wliile ('lHFiew<‘ \\ it iies>!es# requliv a 
sauetT l»e ln’okc'Ti before their con- 
sciences will permit them to jtivo evidence. 

Oats as 11 food nn' llie richest of the 
cereals, eontaininfr the hii.chest proportions 
of prololu nml fnt, The> arc rich in Mta- 
iidn lU and ciirboliydratt's, and are 
valuable for all *'Ki>'.ses of stock, while their 
^alue for hnmnn food has framed increased 
reeopuition. fioileil with water in tlic 
Scots fashi(»n. oat meal porrid^rc is a Knl»- 
Ktantial nutritious, and aiipctisiu^r dish. 
The orit^in of tlie cultivated spt*eies Is un- 
known. jiime of them oei-urrintr in a trul> 
wiki state. Tho wild oat (.treaa fatua) is 
BU])poscd to he the orif?ina1 species. Two 
main raees are reropnisod, a iz. common O. 
(Avfita satira). with open siireadinp pan- 
icles. and Tartarian O. (A. orientalis)^ with 
c'ontraeled one-.sIded panielcM. Tho white 
and black varieties of the latter* *\re more 
productive in warm <*lin»au‘s, and are 
fa\oui‘cd for their tall stitf straw. Tiie 
varieties of the comnioii C). differ chiellv’ 
In the colour and thiikness of the liusk. 
the shape of tho prain. the period of rlpt'U- 
inp. the leiipth of the straw, and the 
tendency to shed the praiu when ripe. 
Other speeics are weeds. Tlie hiistle- 
pointed O. (.1. a/zvi/oxu) and tin* short O. 
{A. brer in) are sojiu*l lines, like the common 
O., prown as preen kulder. 

Oaxaca, state of Mexico, at t lie H. end of 
the isthmus of Tehuantepee. J( is moun- 
taiuous, hrokeu in the interior, and tiopi- 
cal <»n the coast. The stat<* well 
watered, and miuiup and aprieiilture are 
tho thief pursuits. Indum corn, coffee, 
Hupar, cacao, wlieat, fruits, tobact*o, 
rubber, and iiidipo are jirodiieed. Area 
36, .^7h so. 111 . Tile cap. is O. de J uare/.. an 
old stately city built by tlu‘ t^pauiards on 
the f'ite of the ludifiii cap. It is situated 
ui the central part of tlie state, on tho Itio 
Verde, at the foot of the japped jieaks of 
the Sierras, that stand hetw'ceii it and tiie 
eea, at an elevation of /5U60 ft. If is 
ni. S.S.K. of Mexico rity, with which il k 
connected by a narrow -paiipc* railway. 
In 1943 a new 2U0-iii. hiphway connectinp 
O. with Matuinoros (Jhic'lda; was formally 
opened. The modern city reinaiius c\c*ii 
more Sp. and Indian than Ciuadalajara. 
with the desccmdautei of Zapot<.c ami 
Mlxtee Indians in traditional costume and 
Mimlals ill its modern street .s, its c*arly 
ehurehoH, and old house.*?. I’he church of 
SJinto Dondnpo, with an intc-rior which i*» 
reparded lis the most superb example of 
Burcxiue decoration in \f(*xlco, was 
fruuided by the Doirdiiicaus In the six- 
teenth cx'iitury. Its ccilirips and inferior 
ore c-ovoriid w'ith pold ami polvciirome 
reliefs of rcunarkablc* richiu*.s.s. La Sole- 
dad (temple 11a‘ Vlrplii. Our Lady of 
Solitude, tWfl patron siilnt), ts anotlu^r 
maaslve Bixt^'iith-century buildinp. Tlie 
inarketd of O. are noted for potler> , blaii- 
J^tw. and fruit and vepctablas. Some 
4 m. fnmt the city »u» the ruins of .Monte 
Alban, whieli was evidently once I he 
euthedral of a wholes Zunot^je dioc'cho, *a 
cutliedrul withoni a cathedral town* for 


Ob 

tho Iiuiiaas w’ho U\ ed iu tlie valley, Theso 
famous luiii.s coin]»n.s«* auct. lemwes, 
uioiifiilM. fourts, tombs, ami plant staii*' 
eases, in process i>l' bciiip restor(>d by 
aiidueolopists. 'riu* Mil la riiin.s in a \il. 
of the same ii.iiue (ttio a.tie(. eaii. of the 
Zapotee Imliaiis) lie 26 m. from (>. Tho 
Spaniards look the \alk‘y of (). in 
the sixteeiilli ecntiiry, and ()., a vasHal of 
the Sp, crown, was piv»‘n !•> (Jortes, mar- 
quess of tin* valley of O.. as a praiit. As a 
.^p. eiii.v O. pro.spc'i’csl from tlie vast aprie, 
areas of t in* \ alley, ami ( he pret ions metals 
of the iidiies. O.’s pari in the imlitical 
V icl'«situdi*s of Me\ic4» is indicated l)y 
the fiU't that from its ntundidion in 1 4H6 
t<» ir’76 it w'as besit'pesi and taken seven- 
tc*eii times. Pop. (state) 1 .1 9.1,00(1 ; (city) 
29,300. 

Ob, or Obi (Ostiak As or Yap, ami Tatar 
Omar), riv . rd W . Siberia, .some 2200 in. 
lonp, ami witli a ilraiiiam* an'u of over 
1,100.000 s(|. 111 . It rises in the Tomsk 
liepion, at the conllncm't* id tlie Hiija and 
the Katun, wlucli both ri-'C in the* .Vltai 
Mts. Its main trib.. tlic htlscli. risini' in 
tile \V. s|i»pcs. of 1 he MouKolian Vltai, lU»ws 
.sw'iftlv in its < ouinc throiiph the nits. Jn 
the main the (). follows a \. op N.W. 
dircu'tion. mid finally, after resedvinp the 
Irtisch iroiii the Jeft and tiie Tolml, 
Tavda. nml 'I’nni from tlie lipht, rc-aclu's 
tlie pull el ().. a deep inlet of the Vretle 
(n*eau. lietw’ceu Seniipahitinsk mid ( inisk 
the O. cri»sses steppe plains and, in this 
Tiart ol its course*, m*(‘iv(‘s no atlUieiits. 
tn the low'c*r half of its course it divides 
into a nuinh(*r of eoiKstmitly shiftiiip eliau- 
iM‘ls, and here* tJierc* are preat areas of 
pc'nnancid and impassulde thickets and 
marshlands on im*li side, while tlie actual 
hank*- of t lie riv . are littered w itli m(t'^seH of 
pravel. stom*, ami roltinp wood. Mind- 
hank'. which form in tlichc cliannelrt in tlie 
.siiiiimer impede nav ipat ion. ami owiup to 
the tliilm S.S of the land tlie currc'iit is .slow* 
ami < onsc4|ucTiti> in the aul umn the water 
fre4*Z4's qniekly. In sninimT the tiimlra 
on cm li sale of the inoulti of the ri\ . otVeis 
a viiricfl imidsrar>e, witli flowers, turf, and 
moss, hut pn*al cloud?, of mos4iuito«‘.s 
remiiT e.\kt4*iice <Jiflicult ffir man and 
hea'-t. Vroumi tlie piilf of tlie <1. there 
are j-onu* small .sr'ttlcmeiit.s, with a few 
iiuiidrc.l iiilialt. At .Mil\4*par»l an* the 
imildiiics of a larpe tish comtdne, an out- 
post of iiidustrj in «n olluTwise lonely 
i*epion m-oiiml the moul li of the riv'. There 
has hn'ii .an im rease in tb<' fur trade in tlu* 
rt‘pioii ot tJie lower O.. i»ut the dit1icu1ti(*s 
of imvipdfion. and the oinrsliy nature <if 
the laud on lioth Hides c'ouple<l with the 
lack fif inineruls, ar*' iftr nmpatihle with 
any preal f conondc ('Xpmisioii in tid-s 
repioii, and il ih th<' T(ttiis<*l ratlier than 
till* O. wlihli is heinp^develfqied as the 
prm'tinihle in'phwuy* info th»* centre of 
SIlKTia. At Jiurnaid tho <>. is a i|uarter 4if 
a inlh* wide: hetween Nov osihimk anil 
.\ariiii tin* widlh Iiicr4*asi's to half a iidle, 
and at its conllueiice with tlie Irtirieh it l.s 
.'{ rii. wide mid vt*ry deep. I'lie eHtuury Is 
dee|), mid wiilcns into ii pul/ alioul 39 lu. 
wide. Th(* head of jiavlpatioii in at ICiiz- 
netak, vvlilch can be reached by larpc riv. 
vcmkcIm in Mav Juno. The riv. Ir free for 
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Drily 200 <laygi at Kolyvon aiwl l.>0 ilays 
ut Olxlorsk. 

Obadiah i’w'i-vaiit ’ or ‘ wtusliipijor* of 
Jrhovali). oiu^ of Iho luolvo iiiltior pro- 
plu'ts. NotUiiu? is known of his histi.. aurl 
tLo iKKik of o., ihooKU Uio Kliortcst of ihc 
proplK^tio writiiiKH. is at tho Baine \ imo one 
of tho most difficult and ino.st intcrcsl int?. 
Its twcuty-onc versK'S arc dirt** ted aKain^t 
Kdoni liccauHo of hoi' hebavitmr to Jndah 
in the day of tho latter's calamity, when 
Jerusalem was eaplured and 1 <jI< 4 * a«t over 
it. The tiook shows parallels with parts 
of .Teremlali too close to lie due 1o eoin- 
eidenee. Jt seems likely lliut both were 
indehled to aii earlier prophet wiiose work 
has perished. See (1. W. Watlo. 

Oftadiaft^ Jo$l and Joftah„ lO'i*). and (i. A. 
Sinitli, The /*x)A' of the Tin let J^ropheht, 
192S. 

Oban» seaport of Arifyllshii'c, Scot land, 
30 m. N.W. of Inveraray. Tlu* Uttlo is. 
of Kerrera shelters tiic excellent harbour 
front the Atlantic icaKv^, and also aecoimls 
ftjx its almost land-lo<*Ued situation. The 
dotnrestiuo hiiuatiou at tho foot of the 
lilLs and tlio pruxlmity of the ruins nf 
Dumdly and DunMaffiiafcc castles, Olen- 
eoe, and the is. of Staifa and htiia, have 
made tiio t* a f. , -mi He oentro for t<»uris(‘< 
to the W, Tho prin- maiiufs. aix* w!iisk.> 
uml tweed; tiiere is tlsliiuv;. Pop. ti.’jUO. 

Obbligato. Instrumental aeeoinitaaimoiit 
in a musical eomiiosliion, (M*rfornkiu(f .in 
important soloist i<* tunediou. In Harir.s 
Mass in J1 minor llie lutss aria Qu*)mant 
has a liurj) (>. 

Obeah, system of sorcery once prc*valeut 
ainoiif? the Negro pop, <»l tlie W, Indian 
colonies, espeeiallv in Janiahvi. tunl also in 
the S. r.S.A. It ai>pears to have Ikhuj 
intisulueed from Africa l>v wlio 

iiad been <‘H8la\e<l, and to tbe*^» (».-nicn 
(or women) tin* blacks iiM'd to w*sort for 
tin* euix‘ of disorders, obtuiiiliur is*veiuse. 
eoiietlial mg favour, tho di''«stvery of a 
tlM**f or adult»*rer, and tiie pri'db'tion of 
future events, 'riio praetbc ot tlbi had 
btS'ome general towaisls tin* * lose of the 
eight cent 1 1 century, ImHIi in the VV. Indies, 
and in tbo U.S.A., and there is evidence 
that the O. man exon ised v Jst iidlueiiee. 
and tliat ho carried a s:^steni of h1ov\ 
poisonings, tlie effects of whn h were attri- 
buted h,v ids more ignorant lellows to tlu* 
workings of the spells of O.. and never t*» 
tlu* move obvitms effts-t« of the «e<»res of 
poisonous herbs growing in every past me. 
and wideh may iiavo forimul the ingredi- 
onifi of tlie < >. mixture. Tin* systtMii, whn b 
r«w*mhh‘d other supeiNtltions of savage 
lUMiplcH. may ha\»' originated In niut, 
religious pruetuifs in which KoriX'r> hon* a 
IW*go part. l’o*day the f«iri*o of i), Jias 
degoiiorated into lii'oiiimoii form of wdeh- 
<*raft, not Infreauentlv associated with 
devil worship (.f. J. williams). In an.v 
eiwe, the (). man has a wliolesoiuo feiu* of 
tho priest, and iisually tries to avoid his 
jirtvseiiee. Nee Jfi. bong, Ifisfom of 
Jatnuica, vol. ii, 177^; Hciiort o/ the Ja- 
maica Ttouul ISSd; II. .1. Hell, 

(,beati: Witvhcmiiin the M’chI Indies. 18S9; 
U. T'. Haidniry. Jamaica Saptrstawm* or 
the Ohffih /iooA*. I8d.>; K. II. Nassau, 
i*Wshi»m in Africa, 1901; Jt. H. 


llattray, Ashantiy 1923, and BeUainn and 
\rt in' Ashanti y I9'27 ; 10. M. Pook, Ja- 
nmmi : iht LmfesioucoJ tin ( 'itri/Vaa/i, 1921 ; 
and, espt'rially, J. J. ^\’iIlia^ns, fftmlooH 
and Olnahs: Phases of Wist India H'itch- 
en^ft. ii):i;{. 

Obcid, El (Africa), see Ki. Oheid. 

ObelUk (Ok. o/ltAicmo^. dimluntiv** of 
o^«Au,. a spit), four-sided monumental 
pillar with a pyramidal top. Corrospoud- 
I iug to the Ok. stelm and Rom. columns, 
tliey were placed in jiairs by Egyptians at 
the <*ntranec of temples or before gate- 
ways. Thos«* lliat remain «po of great 
antiquity. The Homs, carried off sc\. 
fr*im iOgvpt. two which, originally 
«*r«*eted b> TlioUmus TII. at Heliopolis, 
were taken bs '•it'ii'^lus to Alexandria. 
These are itopiil.iils known as CieopatnPs 
Nti**Ues. one bc*nu* bioim-ht to London in 
IH77 ami the oibn- tt) N(‘w York in 1879. 
The O. in Paris, otu of a pair of Haniesea 
ir„ w liicli stood ui wa-* presented 

by .Mel»eiiu*t Ali lls.)7) Tb(* Egyptians 
<ledn*ated Os. to ‘.nn lieifie*'. and wor- 
shipped them. Nee ,!.<«. Zoega. Ih Oriqinc 
tit SI/ Oht li<tt ontniy IT!I7 : II. It. (Joeringo. 

1 hauiduin (Pxtisks. Issj: Parker, Thf 
, TntJtH Knnidiatt Ohtli.J'y Mt Home), 1879; 

' on<l N. Knn.iii, Botmstht Obelisk*. 1917. 

I Oberalp Pass, ml. p,i‘ >• in Suit o-rkind 
• over the \lps, on the border^ ot the i an- 
ions of Pri and (Jnsoii*-. It .iit.uns a 
height of about ($730 It., and it (oMne(‘t^ 
JAiidermatt. aboM* ( iocs* tieiien, with the 
I \allev of the Vonlei Hhiiu* to Dj.^cnlh. it 
forms with tiie Pnrka the chief route for 
tourists fn>m tin* r*im|>lou and Zeniiatt to 
the Engadim*. 

Oberammergau. lil. on tlie r. b, of the 
Aiumer in upp(*r Havaria, *'itnated it in 
S.W. of Mnnieb. The poi». is <*ngaged 
mostl> in wood ami stone i‘.irving. .\t 
lilts Aik. in an (MM*n-air llieaire s**atmg 
over 7001) people, ;i famou-. I’.issiim l*la\ 
is perlorineil ever.\ ten veavs in fnltUmeut 
of .1 \ ovv w hh*U was inadi* in I ikU w hen The 
vil. WiU> vi^ited b> a scaciv plauno. This 
play draws \i.sitt»r> fmm ah parts, pop. 
2390. N'<cMu:Aer.i: Pi.w-s; i^ssniN IM w-.. 

Qberbaden, Switzerland, -rt Hvdi.v. 

Oberelohingan, >/y Kr.riiiNoi.N. 

Oberhausens 1. Tn. of Hluiu'land. (ter- 
I many, on tiie Kmselicr 7 m. W \.\\ of 
t Essen. It has iniportant eonl iiiiiie» aad 
1 iron work", and is noted for isnie smelting 
works, iHdling mill", and neiniit". of 
cheini* als, glass, niui porcelain Pop. 
191.30U. 2. Mrkt. tn. of Havana, in 
Swabia. <m the WuMeli. Ir is a .N. 
Mlbnrb of Aiig.sbui*u. It mannt". hosiery. 

Oberlin, Jean Frederic (1749- l'*2li), 
.‘Msafuui pivstor and |ilnl.inthri>pi**t. b. at 
Straslnirg, son of a lea< her, lie studied 
theoioL'v . and lu'enim* Prote.stant pastor of 
Waldlweli ill the ^feintlid vallev (Han do 
la Hoehe), a bm kwaio, end. mountainous 
dis|. wliieh had been di'vastated in the 
Thirty Yi-am war. In its imverty it 
tdfenvl opo for o.'s iihilaiithropy. and 
he iH'e.iii. * known for his remarkable 
ell’orts to improve the lot of the people 
both siMritnalli and nnitca-ially. lie «*ou- 
strueted n>ads mid hridgt's, introdu<*ed 
an imprtived agrie. system, iuiilt sub- 
st/uitial eotlagcsi fur the peasoutry 
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founded an itinerant library, and eatab. a 
number of \il. s<*boola; Ik* \\a> in fiw’t the 
foiimler of the (irst intaiii sehoola. Ho 
was elosely ass(H*iatt‘d willi Ihe Mrlf. and 
ForoiKn Hible Sociely in its ednrts to 
supply llio tlearth of ilu* Smidnivs in a 
number of eont iriental oountrieH. Stt 
lives l)y S[iaeh, i:. Hodemunii, IK<>S. 

Oberlin, tii. of Ohio, I'.S.A., iji ia>rain 
CO., 30 m. S.W. b> W. of (Cleveland. Its 
college was founded in ltS33. Pop. 4300. 

Obermaier, Hugo (li<77-1046), Her. 
arcnfeologlst. 6. at Kegensburg. He 
entered the (.'’linreh in 1900. and in 1011 
iH'came prof, at the Iiustitiifc de Pab'‘Oiito- 
Jogie HaiiiHine in Paris. In lOlt he be- 
<‘ame prof, at Madrid, and coiidueted pro* 
hisfork* research In tipaiii and elsewhere 
on the older JStonc Ago uml paheolithie 
art. From 1088 to 10 Hi he was prof, at 
FrtMhurg, Switzerlan<l. His puhs. imdutle 
J)er Menjsch der Force »7 (1012); Kl homhre 
fosil (1920, 1044; Eng. traus. 1021); 
Buschmannkutistli(‘he Ftlsmalcrfien aua 
SuduYstafrika (with tf. ICului, 1080); and 
The Cafe of AUamirn at Santillaiia dtl 
A/ar, Spain (with U. Hifiiil, l08/i). 

Oberon (Fr. Alberon or Auberon, and 
Ger. Alberich, rich elf), king of the cl\os. 
In England ho is best known for tin* de- 
lightful part he plays with Titatiia. hN 
wife, in Shakespeare’s M Klsumnnr A }uht's 
Dream. There is really no resernl)lanee 
between this ha uglify littU* fa ire and the 
ugly dwarf, Alherioh. u ho sf ( .vl> t he Rhine 
treasure In M’amier's O. is liist 

called the ‘roi dii royauna* tb* la feerie’ in 
the thirteeiilli-<*entury nie|ii<‘al ronianee, 
Jfuon de iiordeam. Hi** name is the title 
of a masaue of Ren .Tori-on (1616), an epie 
of Wielaud (If.’'!*), and an o]M'ra f»f W'eber 
(1826). 

Oberon, onteinio^t of the five saU‘llile.s 
of Urami.s, dkcoM-red by lleix liel in 1 787. 
It revolv***' in an orbit aln]o->t peppeiKli- 
culnr to the plane o* the orbit of rrainis, 
at a mean distance ot 86 I .000 ni. from tin* 
planet, the period being ajn»>’o\iiu.itel> 18 
days 11 lij". 

Obesity, abnonnal e\ee>s of fat, almost 
amounting to a disease, acenmuiatlng 
principally in the thigh*'-, abdomen, and 
neck. The ueeumulution <»f fat depemls 
to a large degree on the henlfh, but in a 
diseased state of tlu* system the prodiu- 
tiun and deposition of fat are in<*rr'nsed. 
In some cases O. hearb no riroportkm to 
the food taken, though it is often the 
result of food being exees-i \ e m u nant ities 
of certain roust ituent-s n-lative to the 
oxidising powers of tlio eon-.ijmer. It 
may occur at any p<*riod of lik-. hut more 
eoiiimonly p^e^alls after the fortieth .vi*}ip. 
The prc'dii* posing eaiises an* si*«lentary 
oceupations, inartivity, too ri<'h died, etc. 
It is frei 4 uent in rerlalri ilisen^es siioh as 
ausemia, and in some forms of insanity. 
It may also he caused by <llsf iirbiHTircs of 
the cmlorriiw tugans, sueh as r»ifuit«r.r 
glands. Mai^' systeins hav<* hern lu- 
ronirnended for the amelioration of fids 
complaint, but treatment should bo suitc;d 
to individual eases. The main point to he 
considered is tho careful sup<*rvision of 
diet and cvcrcis**, and tbe steadj' ann 
should bo tho gradual loss ol a f<‘w oiinees 


during the w*e(*k. All rapid redurtion of 
fat should be a\oided. as It is nijurious to 
the system in other ways. Tho Ranting 
s\stem for the rediieljoii of undue < orpu- 
lenee is perliiip-: (la* best known, and llio 
most I'ollowi'd, consist mg largely of tbe 
a\oidtmee in diet of fat. sugar, and 
si a relies. 

Obidos, tii. of Rra/il, in the .state of 
l*ara, 690 in. np-riv. from llie port of Hard. 
Tho tn. is situated on tbo N. shore oftlio 
Amazon ami is tlio centre of a eacao 
coftee, tobaeeo. amt sugar-growing area. 
I 'op. 20,000. 

Obi Group, see under IMoi.r ('(’■v.s. 

Obi River, stt On. 

Obiter Dictum (hat. ‘said ]»y the way’), 
expressioii used specially to denote ttiose 
judh ial iitteranees ntid deeisloiis in tho 
course of deliM*piiig a judgment which, 
taken by Ihi'insehes. wen* not strictly 
necessary for tlie decision of tlie particular 
issues raised. In the language of jnris- 
pnideticc* an (^. 1). is of ‘persuasive’ and 
not ‘anthoritiitiye* (‘llicacy, whr*ri cited hy 
counsfd in siituiort of an aignment. Maiuo 
iJnniut Ltvr) slates that the anct. Rom. 
jariscousiiMs, in tlu* days when they 
wen* <*alled upon If) give / espouses or legal 
ileciNions on casi‘K sid>initlf‘fl to Iherii, were 
in no way boiimF liy tlu* sp(‘cial facts of 
the ease, but f-onld ninltipLy tho data at 
I)k asure, and so <*\ olx i* a g(*m‘ra] ruJi* fn>m 
iaets. both real and liypot lietieaJ. In 
olhf'r word", the ffirrnulal ion of legal 
principl(*s i»f wlile a{)pli(‘a(ioii was of 
greaff*r impfu-tanci* lluui tin* nn*re settle- 
mcnl of flu* eiienrs dillicnlties. Rut m 
the l**ng. lourfs of to-flay one of tlu* most 
efleethe reason-* tli.it can be urged by 
eoiiusel to pr(*\ail iipfui ilu* beneh to 
ignore a propo'»lli>u contained in tin* law 
reports, is to show that it was not m*<*f*s- 
.sarv^ or i-ek'vaut to tlu* dceisi«)ri of llic 
maiter in band. 

Object, ste uudir Si n.uH-r \M) St ii- 

.1I.( TIV'K. 

Oblateb, m the Rom. (’.itbolie t^hurcb. 
congregations of men and women, not pro- 
fessed monks or nuns, dedleated to the 
service f)f religion. Tlu* lM*st-kriow'u con- 
gri'gatifoi In llval founded Ijy (’liarics 
Rorromeo, archbishop of Milan, in l,')7iS, 
and m)W' kiiowui as the (>. of St. Charles. 
They form a commimiiy of pru*st-. who put 
themselves in tlu* liamls of tlie bishop to 
be u.scd wlicre ami how ho wishes, 'riie 
title O. is alsf> given to lay iiersons who 
follow a mil* of life nmler the direction of 
;i religions order, althoiigJi Jiving oulsklo 
the monastery or convent. 

Obligation, term nseil bi Inrispnidcncc 
(q.v,) 1i> denote llie liimiing h»rce of a U‘gal 
eoniract iq.r.). With tliC Rom. lawv<‘r« 
an G. could have its soit('Ct‘ iu delict (tort 
OP actionable wrong), as^^wi*!! as in con- 
tract. ’riu* Rom. niaviiit, ‘ A timio fawd. 
giv’'Cfl rise to !io obligat tnU. but might, bo 
tlio basis of an except ion,’ meant that 
there were Konie agri'ements not falling 
under tlie recognised liemi’- of eoniract, 
which u<*re not eriforeeable, but were 
available as ihifem‘f*s. Soim* nmie pacts 
ware however, ai tionabh*, e.g, the pwium 
• on^tdidw peei/n/;r, or agref*nu*rit to pay 
what one alremly ow'ed. ‘Natural Gs.’ 
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were thoso which, of ti roc(»prnis»Mi 

lefcal force, had at l(‘asl sonic moral idniiii 
to recommit Ion, p.q. aii aprcecincut between 
a i>atcrfainilias and any one in liw power, 
like a son or slave. 

Obligation, Days of, in the Hoin. ('atlio- 
lie <Jhur<-fi, «la> s on whieh ahst Incncc from 
hcr\iJe labour and uUenrlaiicc ;H mass ai-c 
cornnianded. Tlu^y ur<‘ {I«)r 
Knudand and Wales) lln^c’ir- 
ciimcjsion, Kpiphanv, Asi eli- 
sion, rorjiusC 'lirisii, '^S. IVtcr 
and Paul, Assumidion, Ml 
Sands, and Chrjj'lmaM Day. 
Kor Sent land. Si. .loscph aiirl 
the IniinaMilate ('oneeplion 
iiuisl be added, and for Ire- 
land the feasi of.^t. I*atrl(k. 
Oblivion, lii/i'iii.. 

Obock, or Obok, Dr. eoloiiy 
oi K. \friefi. on the gulf of 
\den. now e.dbMl Dr. Soniali- 
Jand (//a*.). Tin* port of O. 
was aetinired for Djaiiee in 
ISG’i. hnt it was not till I'^st 
that it was aetiveli o«M‘upied. 
It has been siipefsedi'd by 
i)jjijiiti. 

Oboe, or Hautboy (Dr. 
Jnni*hn •>. trebli 
w'ind iiisiiumi 


Jacobus Obertus) ic. H.'d) Dutch 
composer, was h. at llorgtui-op-Zooin. Tie 
stinlied ai Leu\en LJniv. and in 1170 bo- 
canie cholrimiHlcT at Hergen-op-Zoom. 
Dlnu tor of the Kinginif-schonl at ( *ainhrai, 
I IK1 s.'i, he was teacher at Uruges. 1401 - 
lion, though ho iiiiLst have reshled at 
\iitwei p, where he was ar>P*>in1efl ehapid 
ma**1< rat I la* eathedral in 14!) 1. Towards 
the < ml ol liiH life lie went to Italy, and 
w:is tor .1 Inm* at the court of Lorenzo do* 
\li*dh I at Dloremo. Jlis w'orks inehido 
masse-t, nudels, (?) a l*as.slon, chansons^ 
< te. 

Obregon, Alvaro fisso I!)‘J.S), president 
of Meviio; h in "<< 11101 . 1 . of mixed Basque 
and Yaqni sfex worked ;is earpeiiter and 
f.inmM*. Mler M.idrro was .shot, O. 
joined (\iri.»n/..i tgamsl Huerta, 101.'i, 
defe.iteil th.it. iMeMdeid, and bceaioe 
minister of w.tr : bf d» b ,iied Villa in lOl.'i. 
VttiT ( '.iriaiua’s murder D. was pre.sident 
tiiur ^ears from I 10*20, and was 

.sueeeeiled bv his noiuinee i\illes, 10*24-28. 
Dalles proeiirerl n.'-, ji-ilMtion. July 1, 
10*2S; iiiit O. was as-,a'sm.it<Ml bixtceu 
days latm*. 

Obrenovi6, Si'rbian diu.»«^ty founded 
b\ Milos 1).. whiib held power in Serlila 


■ble r*‘ed-v\oo«l- j troin to lOn,*;. epi tin* .\i.irs 1842 

ineiit, pro\id<*d lo j , Su V. Heorgevnb. Das Kmir 


witli a double re<*d mouth | </# r /a .s. lOD.I 

piece* and ,1 «‘onj. nl liore. it is O'Brien, Kate d;. !'*0 m. Insli no\eli«.t 
made of ('bon> , sil\ er, or bo\- and pla%w right, h. .tt Limi'ihk and edu- 
wood Mild b.is lifti'en ke\ ut I m\ ('oUi*ge, Dublin, llerllrst 
evlu^iM* ot Iw'o oeta>e Ueis , || nvf ('Innlc (lO.U) won the 


w’liK'lj assist tlie production of 
the higher noti's. The normai 
( ompass is Iroiii Ml? below t lie 
slave to Din alt, and im hides 
all til" semitones, the nni'-i" 
is w ritteii in l lie < J elef. The 
(>. is populjir in oieliestras 
beiauM' ol it.s exeeption.il 
teelinieal elli« iem y and be- 
ea.il.si' ol its neb, if .sinne- 
wJiat peiK’t iJil mg. ami vaneil 
loin s. It <lesi ondeil from the 
eroiiioni", and was in full nst* 
bv the ^i,\te« nth <enlui*>, 
tliongh It leiiMimsl primitive 
unt il t he eighteenth, and w.i 


ll.iwt horndi n and the .binies Tait Ml.iek 
memori.bl ori/.es. Her oilier novels iu- 
I'lud" 77n Jnfe-rtiom (lOIH) and Th*' Uist 
oj Sumnitr, slirevvd idetures of Iruili 
fempeiMinent wdtli .v background in eo. 
I’l.m*; ! h* Lain/ *4 N/>/<vs HO 11). an 

miiisii.i! novel and imaginative ))Ut some- 
wliat ni.'irred bv obsjiiritv in the Use of 
word*: Marti Lartllv il!).‘>l>); /V/iv fi>r the 
If (iiuiftcr (lOibsi: and Thnf ijn/tu il!»lt)i. 
.a tli'-tnignisbed novil basoii on the hvpo- 
, tix'tnal ri'lations ol \niia de Mendoza, 
prini'ess' of D.boli, and \ritonio Perez, 
soerelary to Philip II. ot ''•p.un. J’lays: 

rftK /irufin 1 ) 0271 . 7 /a* Srhonlnhu.t 

' ll’tnditu 1 10.17 »: and I)t4tnntn4ird I \Ua 
the UilV'el book. FartirUl 


not fuliv perleHed until l lie 1 t lO-JG). \lsi 
nineteenth. 'Fwo Os., lo .Spain <10 . ‘m). 
gellier w It li t wo Uoriis, wt re I O'Brien, William tls.Vj 10-2M. Irish 
the most roM-lant in-'i i u- 1 journalist and patriot, leader ot the ‘All 
meiifs in the on liesira. ap.nl j tor In I.imJ ' partv. (>. at Mallow, eo. i\»rk, 


oLtoi*: 


from til" **lrnig'«. in I In 
eiglitienth eiriiur.v. M.ieh 
was tond ol ilie 'liautbois 
d'anioiir.' now .ilnio.st oieo- 
lete. d’her" is an tiglii II. 
re»*il organ .stvip .sonn t iiie.s 
lulled the haiitlui.v, and n'produeing th" 
tone of I he O. • 

Obolua, or Obol (ilk. smallest 

(ik. coin, and also 1 he smallest Ok. weight 
in eommoii nso. \s a eoiu it wa*« alwav- 
equivalent to oiu*-si\( h |>ai't of a diaehnai, 
and was tlien'lore worth about I (*t2.W.. 
though till* amount, viiriinl. \s a weight 
It was again equul to oiie-sl.M li of a diaeh- 
ma, that is, to aboiil l(> grams, although 
il fell to a.s low as S (i grams diiniig the 
later iluui. eiuiiin*. 


Me e-tab. f 'mfni In land in 1 ssii. ;itid od. 
it with a view to populan-ing tlie amis of 
J'arm ii and the L.iml I.eagiie. lb* repre- 
seiitid T\ roue. l''Sa SO; \.K. Dork, 
1 SS 7 112: Dork Dii\ .iml \.D. Dork, IM)2. 
O’H. siinVred eoiitinu.il iinprisoiiments 
urnler tlie Dririie- Vet, la eoiineetiou with 
Hie N.itiorial Li*aguoam‘ Tenants’ Defenco 
Leagiu*. IM<.’ tn. M ' an eager sup - 
iiorlerof I'arnell. be later veen'd round to 
the opposite sMt*; but atier he bul sat on 
tlie Luutl Domfiii‘'sion ol llio.'t he throw 
the vvh ■ weight of his intluenee intotho 
.siMie ol till* M>miliatum pohoy. which 
looki'd tow.irds the iiidon of Irishmen of 
all creeds .iml 1 la-si‘s. Hi* repivsented 
i'ork I'ilv again, l!H0 18. At the oU*elion 
of lUIS, he and his friends stood aside in 


Obreoht, or Hobreoht, Jacob vorKavoiir of Mini Feni. Among his later 
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books wore Kr^evhnf Memories (1U‘20), ami Fiirtlier, in Iho art of iiitrospnctton we arc 
The Jrieh liemlution amt I low it Came ofieii awiiiv iiof only of certain objects, 
Abrmt ^ but also of tlioso objects in various ooir- 

O'Brian, William Smiih (1803' 6-(), Irish iiltivc anrl <'onativc relations with our- 
|>atrit>t, at. Dronmlaml, CO. Clare, K»t In kcIvck. Wc ina> perceive not only the 
the imperial Pnrllaim*nt, and thnimrli a moon, but also onrselvefl as percclvlnK 
Protestant favtmrt'd (’atlioJIc emaneii>a- aitcnls: we may desirt* the satisfaction of 
tion. lie joined O'Coiineirs Itepoal Asso- some apjH'tite and at the same time por- 
ciation. but in 1 84 tl iM*<anie leader of the celvo oiipmcIvos as desiring. Awtironess, 
‘Youn^r Jrtdumr i«ari>. which had no however, is not limited to Heiiso data and 
scruples nb«>ut tiu’ use of physical forf‘e. existent purlioiilars. 11 extends also to 
The result was that iii 1848 ho was s<‘ii- nniversals, and to niihersal redations. 
tenre<l to death for Ids leatlership of an Wc are aware not only of red ol)jeet>», hut 
aborti\e i'isiii»r. The senteiuc. however, also »»f HMlness; not only of an obje< t 
was eoimnuteil, and in lSo4 <>’11. I'OLraiiied precedin;^ aiiotlii^r. hut also <»f lieforo and 
hisllhenc. after. Nevertheless, awartmoss of theso 

0*Bniada!r (Broder), David (/^ Ifi.'tO Jt4>, nniv€U*sals does not of itself prow tlie 
Irisli pc»et, h. in IilnuTiek, a .lacotate and existence of nti object partaking of Midi 
violent enemy <*f pndestant ism and every- iiidvemals. also Knovvli:i>(;k, 

tbine Eiiir- lie was well vei'sed in Irtsli Observation, Errors of. sec Kitnons. 


Idsl. and literature, and the literary merit 
of Ids work ih hi^fh. The bard of the 
Willjamite wars, nearly all of bis tv\enty 
extant poems, which an' wnlt<*n correctly 
in the dithouli Irish metre (Uan tiireeh), 
reflect conUunporary events. Ouo of 
them, for example, is a t went y -six -stanv.a 
political jmena on Ireland's ills fn»m 
1641 to 1684; another was in praise 
of James 11 . and dispraise of William <if 
Onin^re, beinpr dated 1688 : another vvjis 
on tile exile of the native trentry after I lie 
siege of himerick: an-l another, perhaiis 
tlic mo.st popular of all, was one whos<' first 
line trails, means *0 trooper, if thy desire 
be to nnise out from hoim*.’ ?some of the 
poems were printed and tmus. in the (Utfa- 
toffue of Irish Manasrripts, by f^tandish 
Hayes O'tirady (Hrit. Museum). Ills 
work was pul». in >olh. bj MacKrlean, in 
1910 - 17 . 

Obscene Prints and Publications, scr 
iNDKt’K.VC V. 

Obscurantists (Lat. ttlisrurnir). term ap- 
plied ut the time of tlie revival of learning 
to those who were 'op posed to all new 
vftws, im's|»edi\e of their origin, by 
reason of religions i»rejudlee. The word 
‘obseiirnnlisin ’ is <l<*rived from tlie pub. 
in Germany in l.MO 17 of KinstnUr 
obSLmrfyram vironnn [q.r.) against some 
monks of < ’ologiie. It i.s gt nerally apjilied 
to opponents of progressive ideas. See 
also Vlukh vo.n. 

Observantists, str Fua.n(m.s< aN.s. 

Observation, mental aet whereb.\ tlie 
iiitellec't becomes aware jiI senso tiatu, 
exiateiits. and universals. Av^nremss 
may be df flueil as a direct cognitive rela- 
tion A'ith an object. N-nsor.v G. is 
limited to tin* din'i-t aefinaiutaiiec w'ifli 
<lata. Wfx'ii we see a eidoiir or hear 
a sound our direi-t eogiiiti\e ndatioii N 
with tJiot eolotir <ir sound as such. It Is 
only by a further mental act tliat wo Ik*- 
romc awopo of the objects which caiisis 
tJie Hcn.se data <>f c*oJour and sound. This 
a<’t Is known aji jierceptiou. IVrrejdivo 
()., of winch data an* a sine qua iuuk 
is that form m awai-enesM whieli w’o have 
ut part i<*iilar existent, olijeet.<4. Tims when 
wc* s<‘C the moon sensory <1. jiiake.s in 
Hwaru of light over a defim d surface; it is 
by pori’cidlon that we have a direct i*og- 
iiitive relfitioji with the biiiiinoiis objec t 
which by con vent ion wo call the moon. 


Observatory, institution for the ecieiiti- 
rte observation, by means of Idglily 
Hpct'ialised instruments, of natural phono- 
Tiieun. tlie conditions of which oiinnot be 
controlled by the scientist. Os. are classed 
asastrotioinieal, umgnetie, meleorologieal, 
tidal, and selsmie and voleanie. Astrono- 
mical Os. dale from very early times if 
we ineliido oiiellsks, pyramids, temples, 
and stone circles, all td wliieli had iiii- 
ihiiibtedly as-trimornieal uses. The ( ‘liinesn 
Emperor Thiang-Tl (2098 -2.>98 ii.c.) is 
said to have la‘eii responsible for llio 
ereetlon of n great O., Iml as it is now 
gtmerally Meei*pted tliat Ghmese eharue- 
ters jirior to about 800 n.('. are legendary, 

I tlus statement should not be taken 
seriously, 'riie (>. at AhAiuidria, foutnled 
in the third eentury n.(’., and aasoeiated 
wltli the luiiuesof Hipiiarehiis, wlio carried 
out his obserx ations between 101 and 120 
is.('., ami Ptolemy, ho lived at Aloxurnlria 
about I hi* middli* of tlii' seeoinl ceiilury 
A.i>.. is iisiiallv eoiisidcred the. tli*ht, anil 
eontiiiiied until nearly the end of the 
seemid « cntur.v. Puriiig the Middle Ages 
o munher of O.s. were founded In Muslim 
lauds, amongst which ma.v bo notie,ed 
those at Damascus, Ihigdad, Merfighii, 
and f^amarkaiid. Tiie ilrst European O. 
was tliat »*re(‘tedal .Nuremberg m 1427 liy 
Bernliaid alt her, a weultiiy eitixon, who 
hud tlie eo-operatloii of .lohn MOller, 
known a- llegiomonlanuK, a very eapiilde 
n.sf ronona*!*. In l.'jlil Kassel O. vvas 
founded iij William IV.. Jandgrave of 
Hesse, .Mid later Hven in the .'Soimd, 
where the Dane.'ryeho Hrahc, inaugurated 
observat ioiial in(>tIiods (l.')70 97) wlileh 
proved invalualtie to astronomers ot lat<‘P 
,\enps. 'rile tlist oosf -Oa)ili‘aii O. was 

I that eoiineeted witli tlie univ. of fjeydeii 
(10321, and tile iieed.s of tlie art of navig.i- 
tion gave rise to tlie I'arfe O., completed 
in 1671. and to the Gmniwieh (>., eom- 
pletcil fiv e V oars later ; dnrtiig I his eentury 
Hcivelius worked at bis own priv’ato O. 
at Darixig, me^isiirliig stellar altitudes and 
making eariful drawingi4 of the moon. 
The (»ieen\vii*h O. eonimciieed iiuigtielie 
and ineteorologieid work in 1838 and 
spfX’ial sftiar photograph \ in 1873. It is 

II itojal (>, pre,sMbMl i^ver by an astruiiumer 
royal, as abo Is the o. at Hlai'kford Hill. 
Edinhurgh, fnimded in 1818 at ('alt on 
Hill and moved to ita present situ in 1896. 
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lIoTStmonreux Oasl lo, Siwhox, woh rhoaen 
In 1040 as tho lioiin* of the Hoyal ().. 
OmMiwicli. OwiiiK Hia pTrowUi of 

Loudim, ii'^lronoJiiiral ob^^orNattutiH iit 
(Jrot*nANioh wcro reKlrir'l*Ml l»v tlia iia- 
lnll‘it^ of (hu atiMoaphoro aiai lla* ^litro cif 
tiio Hky at. iiitrlit; f(»i‘ this ihnisoh thr 
removal of the f). from the Lonrloii arrai 
bot'Qine iieeoHBary for Katisfaetory f»hKf‘r- 
vatloRK. Some of the iiihtriiiiients are 
now Ht Ifei'KtnioimcMix, [and it oxiioeted 
that normal work will he In i»roj?r«*HB there 
In ioa:!. 

Otiier iiintitiiUoiiB in (Ireat Hritain 
Inelndu Tniv. O., Diirhuiii; Tniv. ()., 
Oxf«>r<l (ISTTi): (>. and Solar 

I*h \ sieH ()., (^ainliriilKO, t he former founded 
in IS-M) ami tlie latter removed from S. 
Ken.sinprtoii in lOl.'h both now iiinler one 
dirtudor; Univ'. of London O., Mill 11 ill; I m* 
perial ( 'olletre O., S. KeiiHinjrton: Norman 
Loekyer <)., Sidmuuth; lJuiv . O., niaHRj>\v 
(l^iiO); St. Andrew's (>.: Ijivoriiool O.; 
heHidoM many private <)«. In N. Iridaiid 
there is the .Xmiaifh <>. (1701), and in 
Eire Dnnsink (). flTH.’j), nttw purl of the 
Dublin Instil iitn for Advaneod Studies 
and 8un])orted by tlie rov. of llie republic. 
In the Tlrit ( ‘.erMMinweaJth of Nations tie* 
iollowiiiif (JH. ina,v hv notkiod, but u full 
Hbt is not ffivea: Jto^ial ()., ('ape of (>ood 
Hope; liadelltfe O., I^retttria; I’uitui <>.. 
Johannesburg, and tho Vale O. branch 
fitation; l{loeinfoutcin O., branch of Har- 
vard (Vdlego O., ami also the Lainont- 
Hnssev D., a branch of the (J. of tho univ. 
of MieniRan. In Australia, New Zealand, 
and (Januila tliero ar( Os. at (’anherra, 
Sydnev, Perth, \V<'llinirton (two), <)tta\\a, 
Vhdoriu, Toronto ttwo), and Onebec. 

A number of European Os. were 
daimiK'eil durinf? the Second World War 
aud work was toiuporarlly Mispemlcd in 
others, hut reeoiiHtruet ion has been in 
pro|fr«)ss f(»r some time. The lint which 
follows is not complete, as this would 
imolve too much Hpaee. In Franco there 
arc Oh. at I 'arts, Mouduu, Mar.si-illes, Niee. 
and J*i<' dll Midi (u hraneli uf Toulouse 
Hniv. ().). In (Jonnauv at Ihmu, (lotlia. 
UottliifftMi, Heipzlff. Munich. PotHduni. 
Berifcrdorf, lleidelheiK* and Herlin; in 
Italy at Home and also in the Vatican 
city, Milnii, Naples, Pola, and in Sjed> 
at (*atania and Paleriuo: in Spain at 
Madrid and Harei'hnni; in LkirtiiRal at 
liiHbfai; in Switzerland at (•oiiova. and 
Zurich; iu Hiin(?ar> at Hilda post and 
Kaloesu; in CzochoHlov ukla at Prague; in 
Austria at Vionita and KriMiisinuiistor; in 
Holland at Ijoj'deii; in Helgiiiiii at 
BruRBols: In Dcninark. at Poponhngcn; in 
Norway at Oald; in Swedon at Lund, in 
Pulainl at Cracow ami Warsaw^; in Latvia 
at Hlgn; In KHtoiiin at Tartu (formorly 
Dorpat): in Finland at Hekingfors; iu 
lliiHsla at Leningrad. Ihilkovo, Odessa, 
Moseow, Lwovv, and Nikolaiev ; in 
Oreeee at Atlionti; and in Turkey at 
Istanbul. 

Anif‘rlea luus a very largo iiuniber of Us. 
and only a few can bo noticed, amongst 
which are Yerki's O. at Williams Hay; 
Mt. Wilson Os. (two: ft. and .57 1.5 ft.); 

Lick O. at Mt, Hamilton (4210 ft.); Flag- 
staff O. (tho famous Lowell ().) in Arizona; 


Harvard TTniv. O.; Loandor McCormick 
O., V'irginla; Naval 0. at Washington: 
Delaware ()., Oliio; Ann Arhor U., Miehi- 
gan; HcrUtile.v O., California. Tho 200'iu. 
' Iciest 'fipf is now working at Mt. Palotnar, 
( 'idilorm.i. and greai results are expected 
ti-fMii n In Mexico tliere is tho National 
O. at Taeiiltaya and in H. America there 
aro Os. at C.ircas, Cdrdoba, La Plata, 
Oulto, Uii) do Janeiro, Saiitiitgo, and 
Mont e\ 1 ( 1 1 > 11 . In other imrts of tho world 
there ine a few irnire Os., amongst which 
may be noiwjMl thuse at llplvvaii, Tash- 
kent, Tl>(l(‘riil).id, Madras, Ivodaikanal, 
Biimimy, Kiiimiitig, Tsiiigtao, Hong Kong, 
Kami-Taiiiak.uid, Kvado, ami Tokyo. 

The modern ti jKlencN in astronom.v has 
been ''peeiiili''at imi but combined inter- 
mit ional work. ( "pec ijilly on star eata- 
logiiing. is curried (,n. The Hoyal O., 
Kdininirgli, does <i f iiiixlderuble amount 
of work ou bp»*etr<>pi(oionu*try ; Oxford 
Piilv. C>. Hpeeiidisf*s on sidar w’lwk; Liver- 
l»ool O. ami Tid.il JiiMituti* is eoiicernod 
solely with tide.'.; liupeu.d ('(illogr' O., 

Keuhingtou, is usediuainlv for teaching 
students and carries out lulxuatorv in- 
. vedigatlon of molecular spe tm; Heidel- 
l>erg, Potsihim, ami many other ()s. eon- 
li'entrafe on .ustroph\si< s. tlu' Dominion 
()., Ottawa, h.i.. recent 1.V devoliMl .i lot of 
tiuii‘ lo meteor investigation with the use 
of radar; the Lowell O Wtis M»‘Mally 
built f«>r planelurj work, iu paitieul.ir on 
Alars. 

Many large Os. have hcim e».ti»b. in 
comparatively reeiuit times, and special 
developments hav(‘ taken place in eipia- 
torial mountings, Tlie tower telescope is 
, a fcatuix) iu these; this telescope iloes not 
{ move, hut the light from the sim is fed 
into it by a coelostat. 'rhi'> Is a mirror 
iiiouutt'd in such a way that it turns on 
an axis parallel to the eartli’s axis, and at 
sw’h a rate that it .pist eonnieraets tho 
earth's imitation. The light is relleetiMl on 
another llxed mirror, which then sends it 
downward to an object glass which forms 
an imago in tho luborato»y at th«* bjvse of 
tlm tower. I'^mler the l.iboratory is a 
well into which t he sunlight . diieeted upon 
a grating, is returned lt> Hu* laboi*ut*>ry 
dispersed into spectra, where it can i>o 
cxamimMl. One fovvor at Mt. Wilson O. 
is laO ft. high and a Miiuller one is (id ft. 
high. The Ahtr<»physmil O. at Areetri 
(Florence) has a to\\«*r ^0 it. lilgii aud the 
Einstein tower of (he Astrophvsieul U., 
J'otsdam, is .>d ft. l.igh. This tower vviw 
eiveted in 1021 ami was named after tho 
famous .scientist. Stt nLso Tin.nsiwK. 

Mtu/mfir Obi^t rcatnrit The ehiof Hrit. 
niagnelie O. was the magnet ie dept, of 
till* Hov al O., Hre« nwit h. but this has boon 
luovetl to Ahiuger. Two other nmgiioUii 
Os. unuler the cold I d ol Jio Air Miiastry) 
hav e heeii I'istab at l^erw u’k, t^hetland Is., 
aiul K^kdalcnimr, Dumfries. Thtreiu au 
Admirah v (Vmi'a.ss U. at Slough but tho 
work tl. t“ Ih mainly eonueeted with tho 
gv ro-eonipaHH, mrl v'lth tho luugiiotio 
compass. Tlu^ naval Os. in various 
oountries dev^oio partieiiUir attention to 
luagnotic work, and important iuvi'stiga- 
tloiiH on tlio subject have beeu made oy 
polar explorers who have determined the 



‘Observer' 

mai?nctk* N. and S. polos, hut not al\vn>’s 
with RTCMt orcurucy in tlio <‘iiso of tin* >». 
iiiHRrnotio polo. Aorijil olisoi*\ations' in 
m*cnt times have jri\oii tlio position of 
the N. magnetic pole AAith much greater 
at'<*nrae.v tJian that foimd hy previous 
investigators. 

Meteorologu'ul Os., are referred to in 
the article Metkokology and soismolo 
gienl Os. in the arlielo SEiSMOoiurn axi» 
Seikmologv. I 

The Xautical tlmanae pub. a list of 
astnmomieal Os. eaeli year, but this 
eensed in 1911: it ts iioped tliat the INI 
will be fi ritiriued in the and Mihse 

qiieiit is''iies. The .tmenraii h'lthtnnri'i 
and ^kdutind ^llmnnae piiblisiies a list 
e^e^y 'vear. 

'Observer,* one of the oldest London 
l^miday tuipers in existence. es(ai>. in 1 791 . 

It \^as a eomparativelj' oI)s’cih-(» jmh. untd 
^^’m. Imiill rieinent purchased a shaiv in 
it some twenty years later, and organise<l 
it into the foremost Smnla^ oMpn*. lint 
though still a leading Sunday i»aper the <). 
of to-day is a radically liilferent pub. from 
what it was in its earliest daj's. for it once 
relie«l for its sneress largely on its illus- 
trations. I p to the time <»f Oladstonc’s 
Htuiie llule pro|*os<ils the p<diey was 
Liberal, but thereafter if became O^uionist. 
For long it was the only Sunday new — 
paper wlnVh pub. the latest foreign and 
lionie news of tin* previous ?^atuniay. 
In 190.) the (), was bought b> Lord North- 
eli1I<' ((/.r.L who iii)i)ointed .1. L. (birvin as 
editor: the latter whh retained when the 
jiajier passed to Viscount .\ator in 1907, 
and under tliiK regime the paper reached 
its present eniineiitsi* In 1912 Ivor 
Brown succeeded (Jlarviu: V^iseount Aslor’s 
soil, i>a\id Aslor, lias been editor since 
1918. Owncrbliip of the papcT is now 
vc.ste<l in a trust. Its political policy i.s 
described as indeperulent and non-part .v. 
Literary, dramatic, and musical criticisms 
are of a particularly bigb standard. Tlie 
sales (1919; are over 100,000. 

Observer Corps, Royal, uniformed 
civilian organisation umler tla* opera- 
tional control of 11. A. F. Fighter Command 
which reports movements of ain'iatt and 
also gives aid by reporting the positions 
of aircraft in distress or which b.ive 
crashed. Head quart era are at Bentley 
Prior.v, Stanmore, Middlesex. The corpb 
was stood down on May 12. 1915, at the 
end of the war, but was rcconv,titiitc‘d on 
,1an. 1. 1947, on a spare-time basis. In 
the Second World W'ar its luembcrship 
was 22.990. including 519)9 w'omcn, and it 
had a ludwork of 1420 posts re|)ortirig to 
forty op<Tutl<»ns rooms. 1 ti to April 
1941, when the title Hoyal was con- 
ferred upon it in recognition of its work in 
the bottle of Britain, the corps was knowui 
as the Observer Corps. It w’as consti- 
tuted as such itt 1925, the memlicrs hciiig 
speeial eonstaliles. In 1927 oi>emt1oiial 
control passed fp»)iri the War Oflii'e to the 
Air Ministry and in Aug. 19.29 the Air 
Ministi'Y also took oyer ad minfnt ration 
fnnii the Homo Office. To-day the 
R. O. G. forms a vital part of i.ho flrbt- 
llne early-warning dfifenco system of 
K.A.F. Fighter Command. 


14 O'Carolan 

Obsessional Psyohoneuroses, see under 
l*.svriiOM<:i'uosis. 

Obsidian, dark-coloured vilii'ous lava nr 
volcanic ro<‘k, of varying 4‘omposition, 
rcscriihling comiijou bottlc-glash. It is 
generally black, but imiy be brown, red, 
or giev , or a coml>inal ion of these eolom*H. 
.Ml Ok. have a low s]). gr. bi'cause lhe.v are 
acid rocks and non-crv^stalline, and their 
liistiv is vitreous. When broken, O. 
shows a eonclioiilal fract ui-e similar to that 
of glass, and ykdds sharp-edged I'ragiiients 
largely employed b\ primitive races for 
spear -ii<‘.ids, kuivi's. arrow -point s, ct c. ( ). 
occurs III Che Ijipari Is., I<‘claiid, Ihmgarv, 
Mexuo, the Yellowstone Talk, New Zea- 
land, \scensioji, ami the Caucasus, o. 
was woT'ked as a gcm-slone b\ tlic .'iiict. 
<;ks. and Boms., and at the prcsnit tiiiio 
it is sometimes (Mit and fiohslicd as an 
oriicimeiiLal stom^ 

Obstetrics (Lat. ohfittf/ii, iiiblw'ife; from 
to stand before), that part of the 
science of medi(‘ine wbidi deals with the 
care of women in ivspect of child-birth. 

It is therefore a div. ot nv mccology. which 
deals with disc.isc*s (»f women, especially 
with those* atT(‘cMng the organs of repro- 
thiction. Midwifc‘i-\ was in the haiuks of 
women until abfuil tlu' slxtciuith ccuitiiry; 
indeed, tlie int»*rferenc(‘ of a ph.\^sieian In 
the proc'ess of eliild-lnbonr was looked 
upon as immoral. The transferenee of the 
midwife’s iiimdion to trained pli.v siisans 
ow’cs a great ilcsil to the rediscovery of 
liodical version liylhc* Fr. pli.v siciari i*aru 
in 15, >9. 'I'his operation (MUisists in mani- 
pulating thi‘ fietus in tlie uterus so as to 
liringtiic feet to tlu* outb‘t ; l>.v this means 
chihlron w»‘rc solely dc*liver(‘d wdio eoiild 
not otlierwise have heiTi born. Other 
notable d<*veloiuneiits bav(* been the 
invt'iition c»f tlu* forceps by the t^iamhor- 
Icns, Huguenot refugees sc>tlled in lum- 
doii; the ailiiiinistriitioTi of amesthetics 
initiated b> sirJ. Y. >iiiip'-on iu tM7:and 
the diiiiiniitioM of casos of pu(*rperal in- 
fection bv t be iis(* of aiit ibCptics. Modorn 
obslf‘tri« ians aiv c onc<‘riied with the pro- 
cess of Tsirruriticfii ami tlu* varying con- 
tlitions met witli, tlu* crnplo.v ment of 
operative or inst riimeiit.d mcabures if 
oceaHion calls for them, the care of the 
vvoiimn during tlu* pm'rperiiim, or period 
during vvliicli the* uterus is r(‘gaiiiing its 
normal si/.c, and the suiH*rvision of the 
new-born child’s welfare during that 
period. The name ‘a«'«-ouclu‘ur’ is used 
to denote* a persem speeialising in (). 

Obwalden, s#c Cxteuw vlomn. 

Ocarina, musical t^oy wind instrument 
of iimtal or term -cot fa, in sba]u* re- 
sembling a gooseVs (It. ortt) egg. it was 
intnulucesl into Knglavd by travelling 
(Icr. or TjtoIcso imisiclaiiB, and Hounds 
Romewhat like* a llagedlut. Tlicre are 
iisnally eight or ten tliigcr-Uiilcs, a whistle- 
like fiioiit hpiec'c, and .a lai^e internal 
cavity, Mmlern instrmu(*Tits have a row 
of keys. Tlu* Chinese* hsiian (e. 9900 
n.fj.) was perhaps its anet. prototype. 

O'Carolan, Torlooh, or Garolan Turlogh 
(1979 179S), Irish bard, h. at Newtown, 

( 'o. Me*nl h. Bee*anu* blind after an at taok 
of aniallriox In 19K4. l*atronH furnished 
him with a sc'rvaiit and horsoH, and ho 
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wandered with liirf luiPi» throu»?h C’(»n- 
naii^ht. (), cfHiiposod Jiis own sonq:s and 
inelodjoH. * 

O’Casey, Sean (&. 18S1), iriHh dratnatihf, 
6. in IJubJin. HoiU*t*d in the DuhlJii tone- 
iQontR, wJiioh often servo us a froltinj^ for 
hiri plays. O. exidoHed the Hhc»T eoiucdy, 
eouided with int«‘iist* tra>fedy» t4> he 
found hy discerning <!>es jn those jriirn 
slum dwelllnf^s. lie read omnivorously 
as a hoy, and iteKan io write in his early 
thirties. His Ahh(*y 'riieatro ear<*er bejican 
In 11)23. Uis Jttno am/ the }*nv<uick\ 
produ(icd in 11)25, was a trroat success in 
Jjondoii. It w’as billowed hy The l*lnutjli 
and the Stars in 1 1)2(J. These idays estuh. 
him as niaster of comedy and pathos on 
the f^ruiid scale, naiivo in idiom and 
eoii\iiieliiKly true, ‘'i’hey siiwest, in 
symbolic form, the trd^^e^l.^ <if Iivland 
itself, wh<Te idealism and \ainKlor.v. 
vision and \ic<*, poetry and luofaiiity 
were inextriiMhly minj^le<r (A. Word). 

110 was alwa>.s an evjK'riment.dist and 
forsfiok the purely realistic theatn* 
for fantasy, as shown in Tht Stlrer Tassit 
(iy2S), anti Within t/o’ (11)33), both 
expressionist pJa^s and liropairamiM. 
•Van (Joi?h,’ he said ‘ami particularly 
Cezanne, viioK jion (lie cxl ra^ ajraiice (»f 
Ciiiiism its pos^'ihilit Ic^ junl. linitlra? tlic'-c 
with tin* irreal<‘r possibilities td K«*alisiii 
and liii])r(‘s<^ioiihni, ))iir.'>t into a new art in 
painting. Now that is w fi.il I want t<» tio 

111 ])rama.’ To wlio relish propa- 

ganda on social and politi<*al prohloriis 
Lhcsi* Jat<‘r i*la.\s wore weliomett as mast er- 
jiieces. hiil to others the exeessUe ii^e of 
syniholie types in i>laei‘ ttf imlividual 
< •liar, vet CIV seemed lt» reinler them inferior 
ar» drama to his <*arh w'ork. <). Iia^ loiijr 
been seltletl at 'rolne.s. Other wxn*ks 
iiieliide / Knock at itu Ihmr (11)31)); 
Kirtuns in the llathrau ( 11 ) 12 ); t>nnns 
Hiaier tht W'indow (ll)t,‘»i; and J nishjalh n 
Fare Thcr H tU (15)11)), ail autohm- 
{^raphieal; and also Tht Shadow of the 
(tvnman (an early pla>, IDIa); Wind- 
falls 1 11)31': Kssatjs on tht Ttnatrv (15)37): 
I'ariite i)iisf (15)10); Otih Leans ajid 
Lan nder ( 1 1) Hi ) ; ami ( 'oUi rtnt Idaus 
(1949). Sec S. (iw'.Miii, Jndi Litcratan 
and lirnma, 1930. 

Occam, William of, see ()i Kif\M. 

Occasional Conformity. 'I'he TeM and 
Corporation Acts were dessiirned to exclude 
non-Aiifflicana from <-ertain pnhlie othees 
hy luakimc attendaneo at eotiimunion 
a eondition of service. T(» evade tins 
harrier mau> mmeoiitorjiiisl- adoiited tin* 
practice of takiin? eommunloii oeeasionalkv 
to satisfy the Acts. The Oee.isioiuil Coii- 
foi'juily Act. of ^711 made Hus praeii<*e 
illofral, hilt w'as refitaled in 1 7 1 S, .Vn ami. 
indemnity .Vet, t<i permit nonconformists 
to hold ollloe was in operation from 1727 
to 1S-J9. 

Ooolevo, Thomas, sec Jlorrt.Kvi:. 

Occlusion, ahsorjilion of a teas by a 
metal. Many solids ;ire eapahh' of oe- 
eliidinvc vrases when in a molten state, and 
the pus so oeeliided is usually emitted on 
soJiditleation. Ci'rtaiii met .vis, notahU 
the platinum metals, have the propert.v of 
aliHorbiuK kuson w'it limit bcim? fused, 
especially wiicu tho metal is in a tluely 


divided state. PJatinnni black, for in- 
stance, takes lip 100 times its vol. of 
ox>tfen, and 1 10 times its vol. of hydrofferi ; 
palladium absorbs over 000 times its vol. 
of hydrogen; iron, «*ohalt, nickel, copper, 
silver, ami gold exhibit the phenomerion 
ot (}. in a lower degree. The intimate con- 
t.'iet of these gases when occluded leads to 
cheinical eoruldnation, in wliieh gn*at lieat 
IS evolve«l. Thus a jet of hydrogen or 
<oal-gas directed against platinum black 
causes tlie metal to glow, and tho jet is 
.spC'edjJy ignited. Tho large proportion of 
Jodrogen oeehided hy palhidiiim lod to 
the supposition that a definite compound, 
IiaJJadjimi hydride. IMalJ, had been 
formed, Init riM j-nt elieniicrtl opinion does 
not favour tin* sin.rLri stion. 

Occlusions, Cold ,»ml Warm, see undjcr 
Mkteorolou y. 

Occultation usii.illy lefers to the coii- 
ecaJjiiout of a slar or pl.niel hy tlie muon. 
By its eiihtvvard motion it oelii>ses tho 
body, wdiicii disappears In Innd tlio E. limb 
ami reaiipears at tU«* \V. In i lie first half 
of tho lunation, the K. limb Iwing (lark and 
the star a m*‘re point, tin* (). n sudden, 
forming a moat accural c meaii' of deter- 
miiiiug iho mcHUi’s iio«-itit)n, and I bus 
assisting in ascertuining < ••ri.im ine- 
Uiialities of a ver> com plicated n.d lire in 
tho mooirs mean motiuii. Whin the 
(ireenwieh time is Kiiowu tlie long. ol u 
filueo »*au ho found bv noting the in-l.iut 
of O. hut tho eoniparalive rarit v ol tlie-e 
phonomenn renders this imthml of little 
praetieal uso at soa. The phenomenon 
is ennii w^d to a hell of i 0 1 7 j ' w ide in 1 he 
heavens. TJio O. of its moons liy Jupiter 
may also he used to determine loug., hut 
for variou's reasons great accuracy is not 
ohtaiiiuhlo in this way. 

Occult Sciences, hlc nndtr >r\r;ir; 
Nkc’kom.vnc Y ; Witchcraft. 

Occupational Diseases. There arc few 
oeeiipations entirely free from risk ot 
dibcase. Even agrie. and other workers 
arc liable, in eoiisequence of oxposuri' to 
the weather and the sun's rays, to (on- 
Iraet cancer of the skin (epithelioina ). 
Writers, telegra])hisiv, und tjpists are all 
hahlo to erami» of the hand, muMciaiis 
may acquire eullosilies ami emphyscTn.i, 
whilst clergymen, a.s w'cll as houscniaids. 
arc said to be liable to intlaminatioii uf 
hursie associated vvilh the knee joint. 
(Clergymen also siilTor from lar.Migitis, a 
disease which they share with te.iehers, 
singers, and publie .spe.ikers. JMe«lieal 
men, in aeldition to the oh\ ious li.iz.irds of 
infection, are rv'piitedl.x jmiue to attacks 
of liiigina pecHiris. jicrhaP' m eiuisoquenee 
of the nervons si ram to which they urv 
ftubjeeled. The indusln.il diseases proper 
are gov«*rnod hy the F.u’iories Vets, tho 
most recent being pasM d in IS).H7 and 
19IS; the provisions i>f these Aet.s are 
siiiiervi.sed by iiisiieetors of the Ministry 
of Labour ami by oxamining surgeons 
speeialit appiunled for the purpose. 
Most largo factories now have their own 
iitedieal and welf.iiv workers. Many 
such dise.ises are suhje«'t t«) lompulsory 
notituMition l»y medical pr.U'titioiicrs; 
cuiiipeiisatioTi of diseases and injuries is 
governed by the Workmen's Componaatioii 
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Actis of 10 . lii«l list rial 

Include uiitUrax. <>r uo*>l -.sorters* (llKoat 4 (\ 
^vbk'h HlTect.s chiclly tht* luiiics utid sidoen. 
and is often fatiil ; euis.'^nn disetise, c‘oniinon 
in divers if they aits reloaded too suddenly 
fi'om high i>ro.sj«urt‘.s ; cHtAraet and eni- 
uhysema, ^vliieh utcur in erlass-hlou'crs. 
Workers in mines, tunnels, and severs art' 
sometimes attacked by spiroehcettU jaun- 
dice (Weil’s dkease) and by hookvvomi 
(ankylostomiasKs, < 7 . 1 *. >. Poisons which 
may allert workers iucludo metals such as 
lead, ai'soiiit*. antimony, incrcnry, and 
nickel; non-iueUilJle. substaiu't's. as for 
instaui*! pho^I)horu 8 , earhon disulphide, 
and a i.tr^e uiunbor of cual-lar products 
(benzene, aniline, triuitrololucno, plcru* 
acid, eir.) used in dyeliifr and a.s <‘xplo- 
bives; fnist*ous poisons. e.tj. chlorine, nrsiiit*, 
and the trascs t)f coal-iniuos. Other verj 
importuiil O. 1). ai-o pulmon.'iry tuber- 
culosis. silicosis, and usbestosis. eau.'«ed by 
the inhalation of lorcijm particles; aKo 
dermatitis, ulcenitiou, and tanct'r of tlic 
skin inducted by Irritalinj? t licmioals, .such 
us uJkaJis, puraflin. r-hroinium salts, tars, 
oils, and the like. Fiiiall v mention should 
be made of the risks to operutixes iistnj? 
radio-e 4 ctive suhhtaiH‘e.s in medical work 
and atomic bomb tactoric.M. Sve J. R. 
Currie and A. (J. Mearns, Hyaienn (:ird 
cd.), 1948. 

Ooeupational Therapy, psychological 
treatment, the siji cess of which <U'pends 
upon the transference of the patient’s 
fiH'us i»f .itt^'iition from Ids disability to an 
objmhe ct'idre, in lids case to some coii- 
KcniaJ oc(*np«itiou. It oritrinuted oh a 
treatment in mental liospitaLs. hut it Is 
becuiuiu^ inci\‘asinffly important in both 
fircncral and mental hospitals. Ju mental 
hospitals ar‘ti\iticH are dexised to hold the 
attention of the patient, and to eneoura^ce 
him to concent rate. In general ho.spiUti.s 
O. T. is U'jcd xxljeBCvcr pos.sthle in eon- 
jkinetlon with physiotherapy t«> stiiinilate 
dreulation and mnscle tone, and it pla.vs 
an important part in the tixatineid of 
traumatic injiuies, arthritis, tid«erculosi.s, 
ami paralysis. Anioinr the manv crafts 
which serx'e both to stimulate the interest 
of the put lent, and at the same tunc to 
exercise ^bficcial ronsc-lcs, are wca\Jii>r, 
spiimintr, table xvenviii^f. Joinery. hcKik- 
bindinft. leatherxvork, pottery, nnr - 
makiiisr. eountry dancing', and other 
recreational ncti\ities. Throughout the 
course of frcntineiit t,hc oc'cnpatlonal 
therapist works under medical direction. 
In the early stajrcs in ro-oja'ral i»»n xvil h f ho 
iiursc.s and physiotherapists, in the con- 
vttlosc*€*Tit sta»re xvit h techidciana and 
recr(*Htional tminini? expc^t^, and in tho 
final sragc's with indiiKtrial ii-vcholoiristH 
and others, fk T. thus takes an im- 
portant part in tho eventual ichabiiitatiou 
of the ])atient. 

Kxperim^itM in O. T. were first carried 
out in (tr^t lirituin duriinr the First 
World War, mainl.v' hv eruft-xxorkers uu- 
1 mined in thc' medic al side, fletwci'n tho 
two wars a Kront* of iK'Ople hefraii t«o 
realise the importailfo of a spcciulJscd 
tralniiiif for occupational thcmplsta, and 
in 1930 ]>r. Klixaladh (JIushou loiiiidcd tho 
Dorset iiuuse School in Oxford. Other 


schools Muickly follow«*d, and tho Asso- 
c'hitlou t»f Of'cupatioual Thempists w«h 
f<u*inc‘d-iu l‘J3G xvith Sir Jluhcrt Rond as 
president, and Mrs. Olyn Owens as first 
chairman. MemlM'rship is limited to 
those who hold tho assexeiat Ion’s diploma, 
or that of an approved school obtained 
liefore the estuh. of the association's 
examinations, the first of which was hold 
in 1038. A fully tiualillcd occupational 
thempibt has a W'orking; knoxviedgre of 
anatomy, pliysiologry, psyeholojry, and 
first aid. and nls<» departmental manago- 
ment, grt'iieral medicine, and siinrery, 
toRidher with some knowledge of either 
psychiatry, psychopathology, and O. T. 
applied to psychiatric c'onditioiis. or ad- 
vanced Hiuitoiny and pliv.siologv, physical 
medicine, and orthopa'dics, a<.*cordlng to 
sixK'iallsatlon. Added to this is a know- 
ledge of at least Uni crafts. Srv U. Jl. 
h'itmegan, OrciitMfiouul ami Vhysio- 
thtrapy, 1948. 

Ocean and Oceanography. Os. or 

surfaces of enntiiiimus water, as distinct 
from the enelo.sed and shallow' m^os, rover 
about 140,00(),(MtO so. m., eoinprjslng 71 
per cent of the tcdal surface ari^a of tho 
ghfhe. I’hcir mean depth is estimated at 
‘i(»89 fathom-) (19,480 ft.), as compared 
xvith the mt'an height of the land, 37.5 
fathoms (92.59 ft.). 

Diatnbatinv. In the N. hemisplieiH' the 
profxirtiou of land to water is 9 : 3 : in the 
S., 1 : 1-7. Thcrf' ts a ‘land hemisphere*,* 
liowcvcr, (xmtnnl on the bay of Riscay, in 
which the pi-oportions are nearly eciually 
distributed, and a ‘water Uemisphert‘* 
(•eiitred on the S.W. Poedfle, In which 
the water covers an twa ton times 
that of land. The arrangement of the 
o.s. and the er»!u.1nents is an almost 
.symmetrica] alternation. I’lu* Arctic 
<}. around the N. pole is UMtip<Mlal to 
the high Antarctic c*ontlneiit. The S. 
circumpolar (). maUdies the almost com- 
plete ring of hind roiiml tho Arctic haHln. 

The two grofit Os., the riiclfie and 
the Atlantic, t-oxer sections of IftO"* and 
!M)’ ri'spc»-(lv«*ly in tlic S., and them taper 
northwards ladween tho eontiiients to 
their sliHlItiw and narrow coniuM'tlens 
xvith the \rtfic (). Tlie Indian O, 
cox’crs a sector itf 1*29’ in the S., and is en- 
closed hi asiMiiicircuIar sweej) some 20® N. 
of t he nat or. .\ n at tem pt xva.s mode to 
I explain the rough antii)odallty of the 
'groat fts. and rsintiiiokital regfotis, oh 
w’cll as their ''hapcs and s.vminot rlcul 
arniiigcinciit around tlic fath's, in the xvell- 
kiiowii hut i)*)W dlscrcdiU'd Tetrahedral 
Theory (.«tcc MorNTAiN.sf. 

Importancf. -The greatest Influeneo of 
tho ocraiiie hralic's of water is that of 
niftderatlng aud nigulattng the ellmatio 
conditions of the (xirtlit They am tho 
great source aurt More of tiioistiire brought 
by winds as ehiiid and rain to the lands. 
Their react ions with the sun’s heat differ 
from, hut delicately couitterpolse, those of 
tlie land, and prevent, tlie <levelopnient, of 
cxtn‘iiii-s of Irunp. in their honlerlng 
iffriofis. In brief, proximity to the Ds. 
UeUTiiiiiif'M to ii very large cxt4*iit the 
liabltahlllty, development, and even 
charm-ter of the pop. of certain reglous, 
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tlio monsoon rountru*8 of H.E. Asia, 
'rho Itshortrs cent ml ofT tlu* 

banks OP octsiiiic kIimHows aro of \asl 
hnporiaru'o. niuJ Iho Os. also ai'«* of th<* 
‘?i*<*aU*M| xalui* as liiKhwajs of c-oinniom*. 
Tlio N. Atlantii' O. may bo rcRardntl 
<*HI>oomll.\ as <1110 of till* <'onlrolliiifl: fa<‘tf»i‘.s 
in tho RLiproinaoy ainl in'iurrt'Ms <if ih<' ^mit 
\V. ^iU^o|)<*an and Anu'i*. iHMipIo-'. lls 
coni rib lit iiiK land nniri^'in is <(>iisKlci‘abl> 
inoro oxtonsivo than that <»f the I'aolth* 
OP tho Indian (>.. sincij juuoh luugor and 
irronl<*r ilxi. drain into it. (For fuHlioi* 
sp<‘oi,il < liarfi(*t<‘i*Nlirs l‘\( n ic. \TbAN- 
Tic, oto.) 

'i’emiii roturr. I’Ih* iiK'aii aim. siirfais* 
toinps. of tin* t). vary from ov(*r M»’ K. 
M It bln tho Irotaos to fnM'ziiijj iioint in 
liol.ir si*jiK. Th<‘ surtaoo tl•lnp. ot tho son 
ihnmifos marlvodl.\ from phioo to p1a<‘o. 


iiftiially felt to a greater tiepth than 300 
futhoinH, there is a hur in tho Moasonal 
I'liantfe of loinp.; and wlnToas in our hits, 
tho holtf'Ht tiini* <if the year is Juno, tho 
Will or, on acoonnl of tho slow wunnlng ui» 
oi tho MSI, dooK not roaoli its inuximum 
temp, until Aug. There is a further lag 
in Iho warming of tin* doopor wat<T, until 
at about .)0 fatlioms tla^ro is a oomploto 
roviTsal of BoiiKons, There tlio. hotto'^i 
tiiiio of tho year is in Pec., and the coldest 
about Mav-Juiie. Below 100 fathoms 
there is no seasonal (‘liange at all in toinp., 
aiul, joar in year (iut,tho oouditions an* 
luiifonn. Fmni this depth downwttnls 
tho temp, grailualh falls until in the (). 
abysses it remains < onslantly at some- 
whort* near the fns /ing-poiiit. 

J*rt»sure. Tho piov^iiio in t ho soa varies 
with the doptJi. \t o\orv Ion metros it is 
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In the tiopios it is hot ooiiiparod willi 
llio tiolar regions. Tin* Idglmst nH’onlod 
temp, is 0(J F, in tho l’<‘isian (lulf, tin* 
hiwi'st ‘Ji< F. in p<»lar H<*as; and b<it\ve«*ii 
those two oxtromoh all t<*niiit». aro to bo 
found. TJiough the sp<s itli beat of k <”1 
water js Ioms Ibaii that of in'sh, it is still 
high, and thorofoiv, as <M)nipar<‘d with 
land, the Os. riMnain <o<d in summer ami 
warm in \^inl<*r. aooountlng iiidlre<*tij hu- 
tbo ot isinio olimato of marginal lands. 
Tbero is \ory little tiaily variation, ami. 
e\o<*pt in the toinporato regions, onl> a 
small aim. raiigt* ot tc'inp. In Ibo eurfaoe 
w.ili'i-rt. Tbo voHioal distribution of 
tt'inp. lias some notable f<'nluiv.s in I'tiiii- 
inori Ibrongbon^ tlm Os. Tlu'iu is a rapid 
tloomisc* of toiuT>. about *i(Ml fathoms, 
with a fiirllu'r sfenwi'r fall to about t’JOO 
falboins. atti'r wbiob only slight ohangos 
taki' plaoo. The miKst striking fact is the 
niiiformit^ tif toniph. at groat iloptbs in all 
lala., bottom temps, varying only from 30' 
F. in high lats. to 3.'i KV’ F. in tho N. 
Atlantic and FaeitU* Os. Tho Ireozing- 
point of hoa wiiter about 28® F. In 
oiudoHod seas llkt* the Mediterranean, 
aiiotnalou-s eoiiditl<»nH arise as the result of 
1 be prose iiee of siiinnarine bivrriers. Owing 
to tlie find that the aun’s warmth H not 


I iiu’roased by oiu* atmosphere, ».p. by one 
, Mono 1(» tho s(i. ill. In tbo un at dipths 
lla* pres.sun*s rise to 3 lonw to tlu* .sii. in. 
VTot tliore is no part in ih Os. m which 
animal life cannot la* suppoited. Tho 
groat pn'iisuros in tho <le]iths' of the O. 
have a slight t‘floc t on the walor’s d<‘risitv, 
but, watf r being uliU'>st iiieonipi*eNsililo, 
the increase in ihmsity with deplli is \ory 
sniaJI. It can in no waj bo snthi’iout to 
I support a prevalent but iitti'ilv orroiiooiis 
' popular boHof that, owing to llie increas- 
ing doiiMly, ol)j»*ots -inking will hml their 
own hwel before lbe.\ reaeli Ibo bottom, a 
level in wbiob tbo (h*nsity Js tin* .sami* ns 
theirs, and below whieb tbe}'^ eaiinot sink 
booanso the ilensltv of I lie water hoi omes 
greater (sec on lliis V S. nnascll and 
O. M. Vongi*, Tht Stas^ llt2S). One of tho 
effools of living at those mi'al prossiims is 
that wboii animals aio hi might up <iuickly 
in a trawl tho> bnsvk to pioees on lu'eonnt 
ot the sudilon rotlnelion of nrt's-turo. In 
tlio lab'ratorv small uniecUulai aiUniala 
have b» ,i Hubjeoted to prosMuvs of as 
intiuh as COO atmospheres without huffer- 
iiig any appartuil barm. 

Liylit. ■ Tbeainmml of light to be found 
at any depth of the O. depends on the 
altitude and strength of the sun, on tho 
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weather oomlitlona, and iipeii the tiir- and the Tied Sea, are hiKlw’St. The most 
hidity of the water. It is seldojii that all strlkin^r eoiif rants of sulliiity, however, tivc 
Iho lijrlil from the sufi in*iietrati*s (ho a surface feat him* only, and are arreai ly 
aetiial nea surface; tins only hairpcna rediiccjl in deeper A\alcrs. In t la* e;ihe of 
when 1h<‘ mn is vertieallx overhead ami the i>ead Sea ri\.v\alt*r has been pouring 
the sea perfeelb cairn. Itat thera>s|jiu1 thtun for thousands i>f N<>ars into Ui eoui' 
do pass thruiii^h the surface cannot peiie- paratively small Jake in which eon.^tant 
trate to the bottom in very deep water, eiapomlion is taking; phus*. and, as a 
In the areot (ts. the darkness on the sea- result, the eiiormnns salinity of o\(‘r 200 
door, thousands of fathoms below llie parts per 1000 has been rr'aeluMl. 
surface, is absidiite, tho li^ht beiiii? ab- Aeeordimr to Dill mar's atuilvsis of 
sorbed completely by the water, liut not samples collected by the famous i'hnllvn- 
all the dittereiit colmirs of which w'hitc r/rr experlitlon, the <‘omiio<sitiou of sea- 
liprht consists arc ahsorlied to an equal tsultsis; 

ext-eiit ; thus red rays are ((iih'kly' absorbed /*/fr/o 

Imt hhis* arul violet li^ht penetrate mueh 

fm-ther. wliih* in clear <). waters, such as i , , . . 


the Saryrasso Seu, vdolet licht may he 
present at over .“aUi fathoin«. thoii^rh its j 
streii»jrth is necessarily’ very* weak. An ' 
exeellerd evamplt* of the absorption of 
li>?ht by sea v\ater is Mipplieil by the erde- 
brated eave at Capri called the Blue 
tJrotto. within vvJdeh every thiia? is en- 
veloped in the pur(‘st him hyrht. The 
explanation of this plieiKitm non is tiiat 
tlie only light lliat can enter tlio t‘ave 
itself has to pass Im neath the water 


Sodium eiiloride 
Magm^siuiu ehloridf' 
Magnesium sulphatt* 
< 'aleium '-ulphate 
INitassium sulpliate 
Caleium earhmiatr* 
Magnesium liromide 


Pnrfif 
fur 1000 
27-2i;i 
:bHU 7 
1 0 -)X 
I 200 
0 .sti.’t 
0 12.1 
0 07() 


11 is now kniwvn, however. That this does 


whieli practically tills it- narrow entrance, not give an ac-eiirati* re present, iti on of 
The blue colour of the sea is al.so due to the I the dissolvt'd suhstaiiees. since fhev are 
same phenomenon, for the colour of the present nininly as ions, one-tenth onlv of 
water is ilue to the rctlectioii of light up- I tin* solids being prchcnt as true sails. On 
wards from tla* small (lartieU's .-^usiiemied ! the whole, therefore, then* is an excess of 
in tho water: much of the reinairiirig red bases ov^er aeuls, so that sea- water has an 
and j'cllow ligld luis become absorbed in alkalim‘ reaition. ^foreovi'i’, the actual 
this upw’ard journey , and it is mostly t lie eomposltiou of sea-water salts, i.r. ibi* 
blue ami giisui light whu li can .siirvlv'c to ratio of h.'ises and acids. rema.ins eiujstant 
appear above the surface and so l(*ml to in all parts of the (>. and .d all depths avvav 
the .'5ea its typical hue. A. s all the.se rays from contact with (lu* shore and the 
of light are being absorbed in their down- ladtom. 

ward passage it follows that the actual • Deu'iHu. This v.irit's with both the 
strength of the light is gradually being [ snlinifv and the Ic” *p. on the surface. Tt 
reduced a- the water gets deeper. In the ' also inerea-'cs with depth from a mi an of 
open (1. the streiigt h ofhght is too weak at | I 025 at thf‘ surface t«) one of I 02S jit the 
100 fathoms to .support very* mueh plant I bottom. Kven small iliflereTU‘es in ilen- 
life, while below llrtit depth few living sitv, howev er, ha ve inosi important elleet s 
pjniiktoii jikints are to he tound. Xone I on neeniue < ipeulati«ui. 

the less this upprr laver of water, 100 1 Dcftih. The great^’st d<>pth which lias 
fathoms tlnek, is sutheient, to sustain a laMMi sounded (tier, eniiser P^nuhn, 1027) 
great iiui.s.s of jdant life that Jorms the is ;k>, MO ft. some 10 m. S.K, of Minilariao, 
.«ea*.s ptisliirage, ami it is on the dead Chiliiipme l^. The largest ari'a i.s ahvays 
plant.s and rirgamsms that hav«* fisl on fliat between 2000 and :U100 tat horns, *1M 


them that the animals in the dark O. 
liopths depend for their foo»I. 


per cent in the Mlantle, .i!) per rent in the* 
Indian, and 05 per <ent in the I’aeilb-. 


ComposifioH and Salhnfi/. Oeeanie ; Only 0 r)r 7 F»er rent exceeds :»(H)t) fat boms, 
water eoiitains iu‘arl> 200 tiiiie.s the dis-itliis eomprising the trough «>r hasin-like 
aolv’cd sails of fresh water. Its ‘Halinity* ! ‘ deeps. ’ These deeF»s are not numerous; 


is iiHiialiy expressed as tla* amount of ' there ar<* tifty-aeveii. tlurty-tvvo of which 
dissolved salts eontuinerl in 1000 parts of | are in the Baeihe, tlve in the Indian O., 
water, an nveiage value being about :i5 | nineteen in the Vtlantii', and one lying 
per 1000, or :b.5 per cent, Bt'gions of ' partly in one and partly in the ol her of the 
iii'av'y rainfall, slight evaporation, or largo ' latter two Os. lOaeh deep is named after 
ingress of fresh water Jiave a low salinity', some well-known oeeanogpaph(*r or re- 
in the Italth- S(*a, for in.stariee, I lie aalinlty I .seinv-h ship. 'I’he deepest sniinding in t he 
js very* low. Iicirig always below 20 parts l \tlantie n .5227 rathoins'btf Puerto Hie»». 
per 1000. Dow'ii at tho mouth of the lOlsewlw're the 'aby.ssal pl'iin’ haa a eoii- 
BaltJc, hovvev’er, where it iiieels the Xtirlli ' flgiirallon of depn'ssious. rises, uml pla- 
8ea in the skagerrak. there is a consider- t4*aux, though details are only iiuFuTfc'etly 
able rlKO In the^’halinjfy due to the ining- known. At the margins jf risi'a tliroiigh 
ling of more "aline waters from the North the *f*ont ineiilal slope’ to tla* ‘eontJneiital 
.<ea itsidf and from waler borne ronml by shelf,* a sdl of very' varying breadth w'lth 
the drift of tho (Inlf Stream which lame- a inaxiinum depth of ino fathoms. Tills 
t rates the Norf h Sea off the N. of Scotland, has a v cry great IriHueneis on t la* I ides. 
Bcglons of the t Ride winds and p4‘rinaiient The dej>o.sit.s on the O, bottom have 

ant icyelonie conditions allow high salinity, been Massed an follows: 

Imt tho enclosed Hcas, tho Mediterranean (J) Tlio Tern’i/rnoim, Ineliiding Liltoral, 
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hot ween hijfh- and low-walor markH. san<lH, 
KravelM, uiikIm, otr. SJialktw IVaivr and 
Nenfic, less IJjan 100 fatLonis— tho Kamo 
pliw orf^auk* reruiiiiis. ("unfintvia! or 
Hcmi pilot! ic: l^luo nmd, dark and blaty in 
roJoiir, duo to tlie format nm of fc-rroiiM 
oxide and ferroua sulphide fr»nn llie ferrie 
oxide in the preHeiu’o of der'oniiioHiii^ 
orjfanh* matter. Shcdl fragmerils do not 
form a kirge iM‘reentage; red mud. in wfiieh 
tho ferrie oxide is huflleienlly ahiindant 
m)t to he e<mii»letelv redin*ed, and green 
mini, reall> another \anetv of hlm^ mud 
eliarmderised iiy the almndau<‘c' of the 
green mineral glaueonde of land <»r 
organi<' origin: \o1<anie and coral nnid^ 
and wimls o( c-iir in I he regions of vcdeariot‘s 
and coral lormation. 

(•.1) The l**t(i<!ir or Du St a. Tliew^ are 
oozes due to silii’cous ami ealcan‘ows 
organisms, mostly niicroscoidc. Thc>e 
are glohigeriiia, \ery witlely simsul, es[»e- 
cially in the Atlantic, pteropod, tvpi4‘al 
of tin* summits of risi*.s, and diatrmi 
(mierosropic iilants), co\erIng an Viit- 
arctie IjcII and part of the N. l*a« ifh . 
Ited clay is friiind in the <ie<'iicst i»arls of 
the Os., especiiill.\ the l*Mcme, while a 
local varhd:, ’'.■idiolarian ooze, is limited 
to thi* (h ( isu* par "'5 o1 tho Pacific and 
Indian Os. Around the iioles. especially 
in the Antarctio O., the* surface vviiteis 
contain xast numheis of diatom'*', each of 
which is cm lo.^c‘d in a cic'licatc* ease* of 
silica, and it is the-e minute plant, ‘skede*- 
tons’ which form the* rinn. c‘oiistituc*nt oi 
the ch'posits m these regions, hence ealled 
diatom oo/c*. Another 1.\pe of ctc*)>osit, 
wlmdi is "tru'tb a^arlel^ of glohigc'rina . 
is c'alh‘d idc^ropod ooze: it is iiamecl from 
tlie prc'ciominanec* in it of th<‘ lim> skele- 
tons of .swimming sn.iils known as ptero- 
jHids or *sea huttcTtlies.’ whic*h an 
eominoiiest nc*ar the eciuator wliere thi*' 
txpe of ooze is exc-lusi\el\ found, ulwa>** 
ill shallower watc*r tlian glcd»igc*rina ott/.v 
and, parlieularly, iic*ar coral i*.. and on 
Kiihmergc'cl (dexatioiis far ficun land. Hc*- 
neath a certain cieptli oc»/es with hin\ 
sliells a** 1 hear chief e<uisiiiuc*nts are no 
longer found, all calc areous matter haxing 
lieeii dihsoixed axxax. At tlie greate-.t 
depth of all c'xeii tlie siIrm of the minnte 
aiiimal» kiioxxn as radiolarifmsi.s dissidxc <1 
and tile dc^pcisit.** then consist exelusixc'lx 
of XX hat Muriiix called 'red clay,’ a true’ 
elax xxhich has heeii formed hy the* pro- 
longcsL ac't ion of the sc.x xx'alc'r on voUvuiie 
dust xvhich is all that has lemained altc*r 
the long loiirnc'v from Hie siirfaee to the 
bottom. Jn till." red clax are found 
splieriilc*s prohahlv of metc'oritie oriuiii, 
and also tho inflohihle teeth of sharks aiul 
ear-hones of whales. 

Circulatitni. The surfaee currtuif.s of 
the O. are duc'«inainl.v to xxliids. Hicnigli 
the* shafic s of land masses oitcn eonlrol 
their liinvtioii. In ejwdi heinispherc' 
great swirls (ec'idred near Caiicer ami 
(Japrieorn) arc* formed hy Hie agemw' of 
the' trade's and xM'sterlic'S, eloekxx i.-.e in 
direct ion m (he* N. lic'niisphc'ro niid aiiti- 
eloekwisi 111 the S. heini.s]>here. TJic'sc* 
induc e minor c cuinler-c'iiiTc nf s alom; the* 
oiiiintor. Ill file Hlanth- ainl Pac'ilie 
xvui'fu currout.s run olV to tho N. and 


along their W. sideH, and cold currents 
lloxx^ from the Aref ie and S. O. along their 
K. HideH towards the equator. A belt eur- 
reiit eireles the globe in the ‘Itoaring 
Forties.* Jn the N. Indian O. the currents 
c'hangc xxith the monsoon.**. Tho in- 
lluciiec* of t in»se eiirrc'iits, together with the 
xvinds above* them, is the ch>rerni1iiaDt of 
ehmatc' for oec»anie land margins, a marked 
c'!h‘c*L Iceing Hiat in the trc»pic*s, where* the 
K. (‘oiituu'iital margiiiK arc warm and 
humid, the W. tending to desert c*oudi- 
lioii*,. Tin; xx.inn and cold hranches in 
higher lal-. juodiicc* climatic coutra«its in 
I'lrnilar I.its,, as, ffu* example, heixxeeri W. 
J^iiropc* ami Lahr.idor. AVitliin the great 
‘xvldrls’ arc' tiip- an'as of jirac tiealb still 
water, emered xxilh a mass of lixing, 
float ing xxeed kncoxii a^ s.irgassimi. In 
addition to the sarf.ice (ireiilation (stc 
furfkvr undir Ailxntk , I’xcirrc, etc.) 
there are .suh-surfai c* eurrents wiiieh liave 
only reeeutly becin investigated. Tbcise 
inovc'monts are in tho nature of creeps 
alfec'ting distini't zone*, or l,i>(*i*s of water, 
dilfiriiig in temp., s.ilmitx and density. 
There* is a dc*tinite hcdlom c’rc'ep of very 
cold saline xx^ater from potir regions to the 
e»iuator. Mow and more* or h-s*, x"c rtieal 
c'urrents are set up hy the ‘welling up’ of 
tilts water, eoinpensated h\ downxx'^ard 
movements of den**** s,i,lme xxalc*r near the 
tropics, 'rherc is still a grc'.it nc'ccl, hoxx- 
c*vcr, for a moic* complc'te ami sv-*teuiatie 
study of O. w'at.ei‘s and tle ir circulation. 

St a Icnl. The* Ic'xc'l is tlisfurhc*ci bv 
high evaporation, rturifall, lulloxx of rixs., 
melting and formation of ic'c', lu'aping h\ 
proxaiiing xximl.s, dilTerc'm es ol huiomelric* 
prc‘ssiire, etc*., and aKo h\ the* graxita- 
tioiial attraction cjf laigi* timl massis. 
Tlie waters of the Mid Indian H. an* 
loxvervd J.'dh) ft. h.x the attiactioii etf Hie 
lilt. niJisM'S of the Himalaya-. 

Life m Hie H. i.s possible* indinly la'cau^e 
Ilf the* ahsorpticin of oxygen hx -e.i-xxarer. 
to tlie extent of about S e c. |»er lit n*. That 
Hits cliH'scdveil oxygen 1*^ found m ,xll -e.i- 
xxatcr, c*xen in xcry dci*j» .orca-. i-* due to 
'Is eou.staiit rc*newal hx \»‘rx .-loxx xertual 
c’lirreiit.s derivc'd originall.x from the sur- 
fjU’c. Ah-olutelv •stagnant walc*r (]oe•^ 
oi*eur in Hu* ciepth.s of the Hl.iek Sea ami 
some Norxxegiaii fjord- —Hie oxxgeu c’on- 
t«*nt hii**. long hc'en reinc>xi*d and thc'reforc* 
m> org.iiiic* life* is po— ible. furtlnr 

Hndtr Hiolocjv: Ihvrxxv; >’ 1 *^ 11 , » 

Stiinliftr {)! can*K!riii*hf'til / itn 
rec*cixc'il its great ni>pt*lus m connection 
xxifh Hic* laying t»f suhiu.iniic cables about 
KS.'i."). Kireher had iii Iddl aHemptc*d a 
map of O. eurreiif-, hut .M*fon* that in- 
1 en*st lay in t he \x ind circulation. Saiis.suro 
made fd»scrx at ions ol (cmi).s. at great 
depth- ill 1780, Hc*imell attempted a Hcicui- 
tith* aec’ount of the c urn uts between 17 12 
and l.'j.U), xviiiU' Vn-tic- exploration added 
t o know ledge. ( 'apt . (\)ok, Sir .1 hn Kos**, 
and others took true dc*ep-se.i -onndings, 
and Ht 'ke in I8.>0 mlrocliie»‘d a method 
Ilf soumung and oht .lined a sanii»le of 
hoHom-dc|»osit at the same lime. In 
1I.M..S. Cf/chjts made oh.-erx ations of 
fc'inp. with a .self-registering shc*athed 
theruionu'tir. M. F. Maury pub. his 
IVtusiral (ftoyraphu of flic Sea in 1830, tho 
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FCHUlt of juTCKlifratiniH ortrauisod by the 
IJ.y.A. llyclPograpliU’ Ollict*, and tbw le«t 
to Hiinilar roHoan*li boinj: iindt'rtakon by 
iiiany countries. In Kiiiflaiul Fopbt»8, 
Miohael SSars, \Vy\iIle Tbom8«>n, and C\ip- 
m'uter ^ave a start to marine blolojry. 
Their work led to tiie dispatrh of the j?reat 
ChdUenger expedition by the Brit. Oov. 
for complete investigation of the O. This 
ppoat voyaBC, 1S72-76, led to a Mysternalic 
•“•cheine of «>ceaiioprraphy and to <?mit im- 
provements in in^trumentM and metliods. 

Other famous expeditions sent out l>v 
many nations Inelnde Vnriijvn^ Norweifian, 
in N. Atlantle, J 876- 78; Trarmlhur, Fr.. 
bay of Biscay, 1880 -8H; Ingolf^ Dan.. 
1896; hltfkc and Atbafrnss, Amer., Atlan- 
tic. Caribbean, and Paeifle, 1877- 1901; 
Princes-i Jltrr, Prince ot Moruuo. N. 
Atlantic, from 1888; Valdhna. tier., 
Atlantic, Indian, and S. Os., 1898 99; 
iiihoya, i)iitch, Malay Andiipelairo, 1900; 
Meteor, t^er., B. Atlantic, 192.>-‘27; Alba- 
tross, Swedish, Pacific O., 1917-48. The 
expeditions of the fielfjiea, <f?ct)fin, 

Prfim, JJiscorery, Ihscovcnt 11., etc., added 
immensely to the seionce of marine biobigy 
and to the knoMlfd^c of eonditiona, 
especially in Arctic and Antarctic waters. 
An International (’ouncil for the explora- 
tion of the sea nii<l marine laboratories 
in many imrls of t he w orld liavc been estab. 

Methods and Insintmt nis. - The mereah- 
intr study of tlie oceans has resulted in a 
{irrt'at Improvemerit of methods and instru- 
ments used in deep-sea work. For surfac‘e 
observations ordinary instruments ran be 
used. Imt for hul>-surfaee w<»rk spec ial in- 
struments, tile actions of whi<'h <*an be 
controihd, iiave to he employed. Thus 
lor temp. oliscr\ationr» rc\ersinjf thermo- 
meters, rciri'-toi in^ at any deslrt*d depth, 
ait‘ used. Samples of water for t be deler- 
minatiou of s,iliiiily an" obt-ainod by beml- 
im; roA’crsIni? watei;-bottles down to any 
iipcquircd rlcpth, tliese farrylujsf sometimes 
reversing tliermoTuetcrH. A mesHeiiffer 
conslbtinir of a small metal weight is sent 
down the line t^i erteef revei-sai. The 
Pottersscn-Nansfn water-bottle, lu)we\er, 
is insulated and sealcil by a small pro- 
peller, which is set in motion win'll the 
ascent bejyins, so that the nualterod temp, 
can bo read off directly. Phot onieters arf» 
used for invest iHraliiur the fienet ration of 
sunlifrht into the sea : the pl.ites are ex- 
po.sed and covered Ofraiii li.v snudinij down 
messenjfcrH. Many InHtruimuts are used 
for the measiirlTur of the velocit v and illrec- 
tif>n of currents. Drifliritr ohjeetK, like 
uebergs. wreekago, or drift i)ottles. give 
information regarding siipfa< c currents, 
but for iliisv't mcasuremeiits of iiuder- 
ciirrcnts Ekinan’s ingenious sclf-rt’cordlng 
current meter is favoured, llvdmmeters 
and densimeters are employed for tJie de- 
termination of density and n-Iatlve tlensi- 
tle« of sanipltB. Dno of the most iin- 
jinrtant bAnehes of oe<'anograpliieiii 
n'searrh is ileep-Mi'a sonmling. A ileplh 
sounding on the rhnlhnoer ulti» the stout 
Ik riipen eabli' and lead took sev. iioiir'^. 
With flic modern BueAs Hounding iiiacbine 
an eeonoinv of time and more af'ciirati* 
nsiiltH are achieved. Steel idarwi vvih" i*- 
ruii out from I he drum until tlie Hinkei 


touches bottom and becomes ilolaehed, 
when the depth 1 h automatically reeonled. 
The latest nietliod, however, 1 h iiv eeho- 
souTiiling apparatus, witii which eou- 
tlimmis soiiTKlings ran i'C taken bv a ship 
under wav. Depth is calt'iilated by tim- 
ing the echo, or sound wave rc*tleete<l from 
the Hea floor. Tnodiiced by a font rolled 
explosion in the ship’s bottom. This 
apparatus, however, (annot n'plaee the 
Lucas sounding machine, witli whbii it is 
possible to obtain a spi'cimen of the 
Itottorn deposit in closing tiilx's mi a grab 
during the pmccHs of Hounding. Dredges 
and tiawls, up to .'>0 ft. sp.in, an* iiseci for 
obtaining speeimens of bottom htc. wliile 
tow-nets ami vertical nets and tiaps, 
which can lie ojiencd or closed at dislml 
depths, and wliicli are made of cxtiemcl.v 
tlnely mesheil silk, arc used to i.iptiirc 
animals and plants in intermediate waters. 
Many marine organisms an* mi -.mall, iiow- 
ever, tliat the.v Iiave to be concent t a (e<l 
into drops for microscopic cvamniat ion bv 
large and hand centrifuges. 

Permnnetire of the Ormu Hvsnt^. - 
There has been inmli disi'iisMon a.s to the 
permam'nce of the deep O. an*as iievmid 
tiio limits of the continental -iicif. 'piu* 
absence of giadogii ai n'presentaf i\( s on 
land of 1 he deep-sea oozes Icil lot la* t lieorv 
of permanenc'O, part ic iilarlv ebaidaJeil b\ 
Wallace. Lord Kelvin, and .liikts- Brown. 
The.v have, in)W(*ver, bis'ii recognise c I m 
such eiccanic marginal lamls as Ihirbado-,, 
(’iiba, Borneo, and oNewliere. 'Plic <li-. 
trihiitlon of plants and iiniimils appeals to 
require the non-permnnein'e ot Ds. or the 
pri'senee of ‘land bridge s' acrosN im'seat 
o. basins. Wegener lias jmi^i ulatisl Uu 
siilffing of (oiitinents In the geologhai 
pjwt by t be -.plit I Ing iip oi a large primev al 
eontini*nt .vnd tlie drift of iis parts lo- 
ward.s tb« (qiiator and towaids tlie W . 
This eonllnental ilrifi thi'orv i*- baseil on 
lhi‘ vveli-estnii. dilTcrencc in the min 
position of the eoiitineiilal blocks and Hu* 
i). floor. The former c*oiisiht oi liglitci 
rock mateiials making iqi tlie 'siai.' and 
arc supiMipted in tin* doii'-er materials of 
the D, floor termeil the ‘sjma.* q’liev 
may ab'i.»-t tie eom)>ared to in bergs 
boat ing in water. *SV< also II \ juiovfi/rru; 
XwiiivtioN; itiviit: hi \: Stn’MiiNo; 

W vv ks wn svv ki.l; W imis. 

See \y. ('. Tlioiiismi and .1. Murray. 
Pf})ort*ni the Seuntt fir UtsuU.s and 
ftreoft raise of It .M .S. *Cfi(tth nf/f r.' IMS'j 
lS9.*i. and Sununnrtf of Stitulifie tit suits. 
1897 ; t). Isnimmi 1, Ituudilunh dtr tUfuno- 
f/rnphu . 1907 1 1 ; J. .Lihiistone. An hdto- 
duetiou to Dvvutumrnphp^ 1929; \. \Vev«*- 
iier, Tht Orti/iti of (^nntutlents and <Uenn,s 
(trail- ) 1921; (1. SeliotJ. firof/raphir di.s 
fdfant fsf her (hra ns. 1926: .sir ,J. Miirrax. 
The Of mu. 1928; F. S. Fhissell and (’. M. 
A'orige, y'he Seas* our Knmrltdi/e of Life 
in the Sm and hntr d is Oftinrd, 1 92s ; K. (j. 
Boiileiiger. -.1 Naiumt IHstury of the SfU.s, 
I9.*{.'»; T. A. Itvfler, Mtifhet luirth. 1918; 
F. D. DrniiiaiU'V. The Oeean. 19l!l; and 
F. f/. Iiune, The Mysterious St a, ISMSt. 

Ocean Falls, to of Brii. ( 'oliiiiilna. 
fanafia, T>0 m. V.W. oi Vainsiuver. 
Tiien^ are iaige pidfi and papir woiks, 
l*up. 2700. 
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Ocean Grove, RUTnmer and re- 

sort. .').0 in. S. of New York oity by rail, in 
INlnniiioiil ti <•».. Now .Irrsey. T.S. \. It is 
uoIjmI iin- ll^ Molliodiht oump inoelings, 
und also pir lU ermrerts. l*op. 2000. 

Oceania, goiioral nr oollo<itivo name f»)i* 
tlio ffroiips nf is. in tho K. and contrnl 
I'aeifio Orean or houtli Seas, eiomin'lslug 
all those iiiUM‘\enjng between the S.K. 
liorses of Asia and tho \V. shores of 
Aiiieriea. I’iiysieally O. includes all the 
is. from Australia, to tho Marqnesas 
and tiie Low AK'hipulago, and fi'oin New 
Zealand to tho Hawaiian groiiii. The 
main divs. of the region are tlio three 
large is. Aiistialia. Tasmania, and New 
iriiinea, and tlie tiiivo is. groups Melanesia 
(qr.r.), inelmiing tlio Solomon fs. (Q.r.) 
and New llidirides and New (*aledonia, 
MU ronesia mehiding the Carolines 

and Ladrones, and i'olynesia (i/.r.), 
e.vtending fmm New* Zealand to Hawaii. 
Tlio most imporlaiit group is tlie Ans- 
Iralian ehain or <'huiiis Rtreteldng from 
New (iniiiea to Macquarie Is. and in- 
eliidliig the rapuan is. and New* Cale- 
tlonla. Th(' grouiiing into MeJanoHUi, 
MleroJK!.sia, and Pobiiesia is a loose ethnic 
(‘liissitleatlon. Afost of tlio small is. aro 
eorid al4>lls, tUongh some are of voleanle 
origin. (). ts divided among ih'itain. 
France, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Cliile. 

Oceanic Francalse.s^r Fhi.nch 0( i.vmx. 

Ocean Island is siluatetl in the PacMtle 
Oeeati, 0 .VI' S., HiiC .'IJ' F. In 1001 the 
is. WHS taken ijiiiler Itrit. rule, niid in 1010 
was fonm^riv annexed to tho Hilbert and 
Kllhe is. eolonv. It is very rich in high- 
grurie pliospbate; in 1021 the lirit. Phos- 
pluite ( *ommissjoiier.s piirebased the 
working rights from the Paeifle IMiosphate 
('oiniiaiiy. The ,Ih|>. oeenpied the is. dur- 
ing the Second World War until lOt.'i. 
fle]iortiiig the pop., which niiinlierod 2,)00. 
C), Is. IS 0 m. in circumferenee. 

Ocean Steam Navigation Company, art 
WiiiTr. hT.\i{. 

Oceanua, deity of (tk. mythology. 
Homer pictures <). its a gmit licit of ri\. 
swivqiiiig round Iho earth, and a.s the 
father of all things, even of tlie g<ids. 
Herodotus and the later (Jk. like 

Kuripides, identify him with the sea, ami 
in after tinK* he became Hyiionymous with 
tlie .Vtlantic. Hesiod exiilaina that, he 
was tlie .son of i’muus and thea, tho hus- 
band of Tethys, ami Iho father of all the 
great rivs., iiesides KMMJ sea nymphs or 
Hetman Idos. 

Ocellus, Luoanus (//. c. .'iOO n.c.), Lnca- 
nltin Hk., and meinhcr of the Pytlingorean 
school, named ft'om hi.s bp.. Lucania in 
Italy. Ill* is said t«) have writ ten various 
idiilo.sopiiieal wiJrks. but. Uie only one 
extant is ids Onihr \a1ure ofihr Vnirersi^ 
in the Ionic dlalec't, maintaining the 
doctrine of the etoriiity of tlie world. 

Ocelot, Panther-oat, and Tiger-cat art« 
popular mil lies applied to Fflia [tardalia, a 
Hpoeies of Feliiiu' found in tropical 
America, (t is a beautiful aiiiinal, averag- 
ing in length from 2 4 to :i ft., and has a tall 
about 1 ft. long; the colour is usually 
rawuy, with dark spot-s or liars. The (). 
Ifl a good oliiiibcr, and fwds for the 


most, part on birds caught in its native 
foM'Hts. 

Oc-Eo. ancf, city of Po<*hiu-(’hJnH. lav 
in what is now a tri'Oless marnli, about 1 10 
III. N.K. ot Cape Cambodia, tho Hout hern- 
most lip of (Jorhin ('hina. Tho remains 
of the (ity rover an area of about 450 
heel H i*( s, bisect ed by a canal running aw'ay 
to an luilpi^rt 10 in. distant at Tac-Ko on 
the W . bhow* of tho gulf of Siam. O.-E. 
floiirishetl from the first to the ninth cen- 
tury A.P., iiH civilisation preceding that 
of the Klimers (sixtli to fifteenth cen- 
tury), Iniherto tlie earlli'St known oivdll- 
satioii of Imlo-Chinii. Tho site was dug 
liy Louis Mulleret in 1042-45. Inscrip- 
tions found on small oiijoets are written 
in the Prahmi script of Sanskrit . Chinese 
inliiieiiee devilopcrl over the eenturle.s, 
and it seems < leiir that tlie city w*as part 
of the kiiigilom ot Fii-Nan. There is 
evidence of contacts witli tlie Cirppco-Rom. 
world, with tho Se^j thians of X. India, and 
witli the Persians. An Inlet f urally heavy 
niiwonry was suppoiteil on timber, whion 
latter has collapsed witli the < oiisequent 
ruin ol the wliole btrnctui*^ The bulk of 
the pop. was of Indonesian and Xegrilo 
stock. I tiled by an Imllun. probablj-- X. 
Indian, aristocracy. The ren.'son for the 
deellne of C>.-K. is not certain, but mnv 
have been a change in tin* li \cl of the 
land. 

Ochil Hills, nuigi^ r»f lulls m Seotkinii, In 
Perthsliiro, Claekmiinnaii, kinrtis-.. and 
Fifeshire. They extend for about •J.'l m. 
from the Tay, n(*ar Perth to the bridge 
of Allan. 'I'lie bighe.st summit is Hen 
Cloiieh, tt. (Nial, iron, topiier, ami 
leail are foiuid, and rich pasture i.s vittordcd 
to Kbceii and cattle. 

Ochino, Bernardino (1IS7 L'lfii), Tt. 
reformer, was fj. ot Siemi. A friar at first, 
he was vicar -general of the order of 
Capuchins, but, fearing tlie vengoaiiro of 
the Inquisition for his lieivtieal sermons, 
he fieil to (leneva. and attached himself to 
Calvin. Ho confirmed his apostasy by 
niarrlagc, and after tiavcIHiig as a Pro- 
testant preacher. aecei>ted from ('rauiiier 
a prebend at Canterbury, and pub. in 
Lat. his spirited Tragedy or Dtahniue 
against the pone. Hut his apologj’ tor 
iKilygamv and nis attack on the Trinity 
brought him into utter discredit with the 
Beformei’s, and eventually he die«i a 
miserable death from plague in Moravia. 
Hre lives by K. Hernth, 18U2, and K, 
Negri. 11)12; alito A. i^tueki, Chrisius in 
Tt(uit'n, 193G. 

Oohra, Okro, Gobbo, or Gombo, names 
for the pod's of Hihisru* Abtiimtsrhus 
(syntinv m .ihelmoscJins eaculentu.'i). a 
plant belonging to the f.'imily Malv'aeeie, 
wbieli us riiltiMilt‘il sis « food in tlii' N.W, 
of India. , ^ ^ 

Oohro. name 4 iven to m'V. varieties of 
native earths, wliieli eon-lst of a niixturo 
of h>dre^ed oxide of iron vyltli sdiai and 
aluiniiii. Tho range In colour from light 
yellow to brown. The iucrustation of 
oxides of ol Uornii'Uils. antlniouy. bismuth, 
nii'kel. etc., are also called (is., though 
tbev an* not so Important, lied and 
vellovv Oh. are preiiared by grinding and 
Wivshlng, and ai*e oxtensivt'ly used as 
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pi^rment s. O. is found In sev. parts of Enp- 
land, )iotal>Iy in \ njrU'soy aiul Dovoiishiix*: 
abo in Ciinaila. I’ninoo, India, and S’. 
Africa. 

Oohrida, Okhrida, or Grid, tn. of Yiir:ii- 
slavia. on the frontier l)et\>ocn W. 
douia and Albania. -*8 in. N.W. of 
Monast Ir, on Lake ( >. 1 1 w as the scat of a 

Bnlfpirian bislioprie. There is a Uoni. 
fortress and other anet. biiildini?s. l^ip. 
lU.OOO. 

Oohs, Adolph Simon, ftre under *Sk\v 
York Timks.* 

Oohterlony, Sir David (17')8'-I82r>), Brit, 
.sohlier. h. in Boston. Massachusetts, lie 
joined the fndian Army in 1777, and first 
distiufruished bini'^clf ns the <lefendei*. with 
a small narri-son, of Delln n^rninst IJolknr's 
invadiujr army of 2d.t)0() (Oet. 7 Id, isnf) 
until tin' sioKc ^^as raised hv Lake’s army . 
He held the Sikhs in elieck on flu* N‘.\V. 
frontier, and eventually loneluded a 
treaty of peace with their iender, Ranjit 
Singfh (1808). In ISll, in ihe (atiifiai^n 
af^uinst tiie Nepale.se, he eiiptmv<l tJie fort 
of Nalnirur, and folloN\ed up tliis success 
by takiuK Malauii. uliieh ^as defended 
by the f^allant ainl skilful Amar Sintfh, 
whom O. permitted to march out with his 
ariii'^and etdoursand personal possessicuH. 
O. was made K.C.B., and, lat«*r, baronet, 
and ifiven u larjjre pension by tlie 10. India 
C'oinpany (ISl.')). Later, taking the tielil 
ajrainsl the tiinlrkhas he advanced on 
Khatmnndii, and defeated them de- 
eisi\ely at Hariluu'pur. The Nepalese 
then ratilied the treaty whn U previoiml> 
they had rejected (is id). For these 
feervlees (). r<‘eeived the tliunks <»f Parlia- 
ment. and the award ol the (LC.B. His 
last camiiaiK’ii was a^rainnt fin* Maratha 
chiefs, and the Piml.iris, and he .sue<*eeded 
in di^i^liIl^? tlio tw<i major liodie.s of the 
Pat hail forces without .strikin'^ a blow 
(1818). (L was a skilful solduM* ami diplo- 
matist, and laid a ^reat knowledge of 
Indian character, iangiiai^e-., ami .‘•oidal 
life. A column was ere<led to liia 
memory in (^aleutta. AV# "Vku Farlaue. 
(hir Indian Emvire, 1841; J. Marshani, 
Historu of India, 1867 ; and Sir (L iJunbor, 
A Ilisloru of India, 1941. 

Oohus, see Autaxf.uxi.s 111. 

Ooimum, flreniis of hulf-)iardy annuals 
and shriihs (family Lahiatie), beariiipr 
whorls of white flowers. (). hasilirinn is 
the sweet or eominon basil, w liioh is jerown 
in kitchen Kanlena. See B \sir.. 

Ockham, or Occam. William of {h. c. 
1290-i;i00; d, r. i:i49). failed ‘Doctor 
Sinpruiartset InviiieibJlis,* lOiu?. sehoolTiiaii. 
was born at 1)., Surrey, lie i>rol»abIy 
.studied at Oxfonl as a member of the 
Froneisean Uouhc tlu're, but md, a.s has 
often been stated, at Merton Cfillepro. In 
Paris he beeaino assoeiiitcd with the cole- 
brated MarHi^Uo of L^adiia, on wliose 
pollt fcal opiiiioi^ he exewl.sed eonsiderable 
influence. Like his master. Duns Secdiis, 
who.se rival in phjlosiiphy ho afterwards 
became, he helonjred to the order of Fran- 
eiscAns. O.’s eminence rests on his work 
in loffie, in phIJf>sophy,^ and in political 
theory. In the first two he stroiif^ly jn- 
fluenci'd the opinion of his day, while in 
the lust ho deeply af^itatod the Church. 


In his political wTitiuffs he supported the 
.secular pow(*r as aerninst Ihe (‘laim.s of f ho 
papacy, and was ejtofl Ijcffire a pajial 
court hi eoiiscfj lienee. In philosophy be 
rc'iixed the tt'iif'ls f>f iinminaijsm in a 
modified form. The Diahnnis uixes the 
mo.st eomplele expres.sion of hi.s religious 
view's. He must not lie confoiindf'd with 
Win. de Oeham. aielideafoii of Stow in 
IHO‘2. *SVf* further under K.voxxlfdok. 
AVt* E. A. Moody, The Lotjir of William of 
Oekhum, l!):*."». 

Ockinfrham, see Woki.noiiam. 

O'Comhraidhe, Eoghan. me O’C^'iiuv', 

F.l 

O'Connell, Daniel (177.'i I ‘<17), ‘The 
Lilu‘ratf>r.’ Irisii patriot and oratfir, b. at 
Carhen, near ( 'alurciveen. co. Kerry, in 
1798 he was failed to flic Irish Bar. Asa 
law>ei‘ lu' fiispiaved an exocptional mft 
for examining witnesses, w liilsL his viRor- 
4 Ills and earnest oratory exercised a 
pfiwtTfnl inlluenee over the jurymen, as 
later over tlie House of (’oiiiriions, to 
w'hieh he* was returned in 1828. The year 
18*29 .saw the emancipation of the Irish 
(‘athfdies, a i“f.‘form uliich would never 
have come so soon liad it not lieen for 
0*(\ In 18 i I 0*C’. licRan his second and 
greater agitation, tins time for the repeal 
<if the union. Peel was then at tlw* bt*afl 
of a Tory (’al)inet, and ()'(’. r(*alised tliat 
the (’atlu)lies of his country would win 
iifttbiiiR lifim a Tory rov. Tin* activities 
of Ihe (’atliolie Assoeintioii w’ere H*vived, 
ami huRc mass ineetinRs w'(*pe every w'here 
orRaniscfl. ()'t\ ff‘lt fouDdeid of sum <*ss, 
when he was cfuidemiud to pris4)u fui a 
iharRC of .s(*dil h>n (184 4). A tew moiitlis 
later la* was s(‘t at liliert.N , Imt a sluit tiered 
eonstltiitioi) and a de‘X asfat iiiR famine 
eoiiibiiied lo d(*ffat ids emls. 

See li\ es liy V\ . FaRan, 1817; M. ( 'iisa(*k, 
187*2; .1. O’Bourke, IST.V, .1. |{amiiton, 
l«b8; ami 1). liw>mi, 19*29; su also .1. 
O'Coniifll ((*<!.), /j(ff and Sfurrlus, ISK;; 
W . J. Fit/.patrif k (fd.), (yCoitm irs (Utm - 
*<pondenn , ISSS; I{. Houston. IfunnJ 
tyi^ivnyuU: his Enrbi hi ft and Jouruah 
1900: and M. .MaeDoiuiRlt, (yt'onnill 
and the Stonj of (Udholir hmanciontion, 
19*29. 

O’Connor, Feargus Edward (1791- 
IS.’i.}), Irish aRitulor and (’Imrtist, b. in 
Ireland, wius called to tlio Irisli Bar, hut 
it is as a politician he lieoaine notorious, 
lie was an active supporter of Ihe Reform 
Bill of 1892, and was returned to Parlia- 
ment for c-o. (Jork. After beJiiR unseati'd 
for lark of the r<*quired property nnalifl- 
cations lie allied hiiuHclf with tlie ‘iihysical 
forro' CJiiarUsts. P’roin 1847 ho sat in tlio 
House of (Jonuiions for NTittJtiRliani. He 
W8.S in 18.52 declared to l|s insane, and wras 
placed under control. 

O'Connor, Thomas Pofler (1818 1929), 
Iri.sJi journalist uiid iiolitleiati, b. at Ath- 
loiie. He enti'red Journalism as a Junior 
ropoi*ter on Sannder,'i* Neirsletter, a 
Dublin < 'onservative joiiiTial. J li* bec'aiiio 
a Hiili-edilor on Hio London Daily Tele^ 
graphy luit Rave Ihis up for an appolut- 
inent in Hie London oflloe of the Yew 
York Herald. In 1880 ho entenul Parlia- 
mont as mem her for (iaJway, and hecanie 
a prominent personality in the I'amcll 
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party. In 1SS.> ho ccnsctl to represent 
(ialway, and hoeame M.P. for Sootland 
div. of Jji\erpooL Ho reniainotl so for 
the rost of liis life, boeoudnjf I'ather (d the 
House on the death of Campbell- Banner- 
man. He was made privy eouueillor i 024. 
‘Toby 1^1. P.’ of Punch christened him ‘Tay 
I*ay’; and he founded and od. 

Wivklu, M.A.P., the Star, the Sun, and 
tlie IWrkl!/ Sun. His inibs. ineliide fjord 
Jirarnns/irid : a Pioffrajihi/ (1879); (rlad- 
ttfouf's HouHv of (^oninions (ISS.'i): The 
Parnell Movement (1 8SG); Napoleon (1 «0(t); 
In tht Paps oj mp Youth (1001); Memoirs 
of an 01(1 ParUainrntarian n020): and 
niiTiKTons t'ssaya and artiele'J. *SVr life b> 
i la unit on Kyfe, 3 0:u. 

Oconto, ol Wiseonsln. T^S.A.. in 

(). eo., on the (). It., at fin* entrance intc> 
(Jreen Hav. 2.j in. N.H. of the bead of the 
Imy. A centre tor the lumber trade. 
J’op. .’ll 00. 

Ocotea, or Oreodaphne, jicniis of tiopieal 
Amer. tr<*eH (family Lanra<*eie), bearing 
touKh alternate loaves and ra<*<*iiies or 
panicles of small Ki'cen flower^. O. buUafa 
is sometimes ^rown in the jfreenhouse. (). 
opifera exudes a volatile oil. 

Ocotlan, p rt of JMexieo, on C'bapnia 
Lake*. KruJib and .ereals aii* shipi»e«l. 
Pop. 1.5,000. 

Octahedrite, sv e \ v \ r V'-i*. 

Octane (tVIhs). is the name aiven to 
those hydrocarbons of the paralllii serM*s 
which eojitain eisrht carbon atoms. There 
are eighteen <<nnpounds having this 
formnla, many being know'ii. Theiioriiuil 
()., Pll ,.i 01 1. .)(,.( ’H i. is a <'<donrless mobile 
lh]uid. sp. gr. 0*702 at 20^ ()., boiling 
point 1 2 "j*.'i“ ( and is found in pctrolenm. 
it ma.v be obtained in the pirn' state by 
heating oct>l iodide with zinc and dilute 
bydrochhirie acid. It may also bo 
synthesised by heating «-butyl iodide with 
sodium. Iso-oct^no (/3-methylhoptane) 
is a cohinrle*'S liquid, boiling at 1 1C® (\, 
and lais a sp. gr. of O*7(»3o; it ma> 
be syiitlie>.ised by llic m'tioii of sodium 
<m a mixture of propyl and isoamyl 
iodides, and fra<'tionally distilling the 
pnaliiet. 

Octane Number, j»ereoiitage (»f an octane 
(2, 2, 1, trimef hylpenfano) in a mixture of 
this oetaiio with a'lnq>fane which behaves, 
as far as *knoi*kiiig’ In an internal eom- 
biistion <*ngine is <'oneeriied, with a petrol 
to be liiaraeterised by the O. N. The 
octane shows little tendency to ‘knock’ 
but 11 10 h4*ptane has a very low' rt'sistaia'o 
to jt. Ileneo a petrol with a high O. N. 
will not ‘knock’ easily. 

Octave, interval in iiiusfe comprising 
eiglit uoles of tho diatonic scale, called tlio 
tonic, Mipcrtonio, •nediant, siibdomiuant, 
dominant , submodiant, leading note, and 
O. It lias six tobes or twelve semitones. 
iMie (>. of any note iihvays ha.s exactly 
double the* number of vibrations per 
seeiiiul of that noti\ giving the ear an 
«*ll«*et of unison. Tbero are. usually seven 
Os. ill flic pianoforte. In ecele.siaKtieal 
iiMiiage tho O. of a festival Is tho period of 
eiglit dins meludlug and following llio 
fesliv al, or I he seventh day after it. Tims 
Now Yours Hay is tbo O. of (iiiistiuas 
Day. 


Octavia: 1. Sister of tho Jlniri. ernporor 
Augustus. She first married Mareollus, 
consul, in .50 B.c., and on his deat h became 
the wife of Mark Antony (10 «.4‘.), who, 
however, forsook hor in a short space of 
lime tor OJeopatra, which lod to the war 
betw4*eri Antony and Augustus. O. w'as 
noted for her beauty and womanly virtues. 
She <f. in 11 b.o. 2. Daughter of tbo 
Kmpf*ror (iaudius and Messullna, b. c. 
A.i>. JO. ami wif(^ of Nero, W'ho in 62 
ilivoreed her on aceoiint of hoc being 
b.irren, and later aeeusod her of unfaith- 
fulness, and had her imt to death in a.d. 
62. 

Octavian, s/r Jonx (popes). John XII. 

Octavo, term u «‘d in bookbinding for a 
book or slieid of printed {taper which has 
been fi»l(h*<l thiee tiim“-, or ime-ciglith of 
its original si/<*, ,'iml so forming eight 
leaves or a section of sixteen pages. The 
word (). IS geiieralh\ abbreviated to «vo, 
and eertiiin sizes of books are classified as 
foolseiM* 8 v 4), d(*my 8vo, rojal 8vo, crown 

8 VO. 

Octet, compttsition for eight instrii- 
meiiK, U'‘uall> in *' 1 *^. moviMnents. and in 
some kind of sonata or siutc fonn. An O. 
may also bo vocal, but w’ould not then 
be given tiu* name O. as a title, and it. 
would probably l>o merelj an incidental 
seelioti for eight \oiees m a largi*r 
eoiiipiisition. 

I October (Lat. veto, eight), originally tho 
leigiith mouth of the old Iban. eah'iidar, 
the >ear beginning in Alareh. It r<*tamed 
its old name in the .hilian calendar, but 
then became the t4*nth mouth with thirty- 
one clajs. The Slavs term jt ‘ yelhwv 
month,’ from the falling of the leaf, and 
an ohi imnu* for it in Hermiinv was ‘wine 
month.’ In England it has long been the 
chief month for brewing. Tho prin. eoeles. 
feasts celebrated iliiriiu? the month ,»re 
those of St. Luke on the 10th anil St. 
Siimm ,ind St. .lude on the 28tb. 

October Revolution, see utuhr Com 
mpmnm; Urs^iA, History. 

Ootomeria, genus of small epiphytal 
orchids, bearing yellow , {Uirple, and w liilo. 
s| lot ted with red, tlowcrs, Tlie\ are 
grow'ii in nioi**! fibrous peal aud '^{ihagiium 
in the w'ariu grec'iihouse. 

Octopus, name for largo mini hers of 
' telrabraiiehiate eeph.iloiHid", with eight 
arms and without the Internal shell m* 
‘boue’ which is found in the mantle of 
many eephalopods. 'riie body js oval or 
rounded, and the suckers are generally 
sessile. They are widely distrihuted ou 
tho shores of almost all temp<*rat(‘ and 
tropical seas, and do not .it tain the gri'at 
size of some of the ileeaimd eiittlch. The 
mature females art' extr.innliiinnly proli- 
fic, and may lav a-^ many .>0.000 eggs in 
tho ct>urso of a ftwv day: The eggs ro- 
homble grains t>f rice in api>caranct', but 
are truusluenit ami art* attoeht d to a 
common stalk in cbist<*rs of abfuit 1000 
each. T,’T>'>se arc fixed to a rt>ck or stone, 
and, as Aristotle knew. tht» period of In- 
eiibatit>ii is tifty davs. The female 
wateht\s over them with txxkselt'ss atten- 
tion Hu* whole time. (N. s|H*nd tho 
dav-time hiiig hid in tlie sliadtiw- of 
rock", hut are uuire active at night. Their 
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liowcrs of colour change liavo often been 
uhKerved. 

Octroi, term u^etl with siiecial referenoo 
to the aystcni of duties Imposed on differ- 
eut articles comiug into djlfereiit Fr. dists. 
or municipalities. Tn effect It is a kind of 
inland tariff. Q'he system was abolished 
for a short time during the revolution, but 
shortly afterwards re-estublislied, and it 
still flourishes. Farming-out has now fur 
Jong boon us strietJy regulated us the 
scale of raiies. By an Act of 181U only 
such artich'N as arc intended for local con- 
sumi>tion are dntlalde, with the excs^ptlon 
of various cecessarics of life. The t.> stem 
is also in \i guc in parts of Ital^ and the 
Iberian peninsula. 

0*Curry, Eugene (known in Irish ns 
Eoghan O'Comhraidhe) (1798 1802). Irish 
scholar, son of a farmer, h. at IMinaha. co. 
( 'lure. He wa<i first omplo> ed in the topo- 
graphical and historU'al section of the 
Irish unluance survey, and in 1854 was 
appointed prof, of Irish hist, and archff'o- 
logy at the Hmn. rnfholic TTmv. of Ire- 
land. His Lertures on the Manosvript 
Materint of Aneient fnah JlisUtrii (1801) is 
one of tho best aoct>nnts of Irish medieval 
literature. Ho trails, the anct. Brehoii 
laws, tho Jiotik of Liamore^ etc.; three 
vols. of Ids lecturtw entitled On the 
Atanners tmd OiiMorns of the Ancient 
ed. by K. ^ullivau, were pub. in 1873. 

Odal, nee AlXODioi, 

Oddfellows. Tlier^* Is much in cotiittion 
bctw’ceii Oddfellow ship and Fivcmasonry 
<V>r.), although the institution of the 
former Is not above two centuries old. 
Th<* registered olflecs of the largest friendly 
society order of O. in. the world, the 
famous Manchester I’nity Independent 
Order of O., arc situated in Manchester. 
Tills society with the Grand United and 
sev. other orders of O., have long appro- 
priated to themselves, the once generic' 
name of ‘O.* Tho fundamental principle 
of Oddfellow ship, according to its own 
laws, was the ohligntlon to render assis- 
tance to every memher who might apply 
for it lu sickness, distress, or other mis- 
fortune. Tlie Manchester Unity Iride- 
lamdent Order of (). was esiah. in 1810. 
Its objects are sJmihir to those of most 
other societies (see FniuMiLY rtocn-rriEs). 
Any respectable person not under sixteen 
nor over fifty may he proposerl for niem- 
Ijershlp b\ a subscribing member. There 
are also juvenile and female lodges and 
members. The eontrihntions are gnidii- 
ated according to the ago of the memher, 
and benefits are iiayable throughout life 
or until iicDsion age, according to the 
insurunoe etToeted. Tho total member' 
ship (1948) was 080,000 and the funds 
«£32,600,000. Management is by lodge 
and diet, meetings, oftleers and grand 
olllex'rs, and boards of diicctors. 

Oddfellow shin was introduced info the 
U.8.A. from two Manchester Unity In 
1819; the Grand I^odge of jMarylniid and 
XT.h.A. was formed in 1821. (’oimeetiuii 
woH severed with the Manchester i-nity in 
1842, and the V.H.A. -order rixais in 
inlliieijce the Manchchter (Tnity. the two 
orders now having intiT-fratemul arrange- 
uienls. The first Canadian lodge was 


oiienod os a branch of tlds iu 1843 at 
Montreal, Cauada. There are many lodges 
in Australia, New Zealaud. Houth Africa., 
and otlicr Brit. Honiinious. Tlie Amer 
order has its headquarters at liallimoru 
and consists of a sovereign grand lodge 
and various grand lodges and subordinate 
lodges in the different states. Other 
orguidsations tlourish in Franco, Switzer- 
land. Denmark, Norway, ami Sweden. 

Ode (Ok. ttidrj, a song), rliyined or rarely 
unrhymed lyric, usually exaltc*<l and 
statt'ly ill style, often lu varied or irngular 
metre, and generally betwi'cn fifty and 
two hundreil lines iu huigth. It originally 
meant any lyTlcal piece adapU'd to be 
Ming and ilerive.s from the Ok. elioir-soiig 
or choral-tl. Pindar, the lua•^Ler of the 
(>.. developed it in a c-oiiscioiislv ejah* ir- 
ate form. Modern poet'^ follow^ tlie lyrical 
G. of Sapplio and Alcn-iis. In tlic 
modern use of the w'ord, <)s. are distin- 
guished from songs by not being neci*s- 
sarily in a form to be sung, and by 
embodying loftier cuiUM'iitions and more 
intense emot ions. The language of the O. 
1 m therefore coiiei.se and energetic, and tlm 
highest art of tho poet is called Into re- 
quisition iu adapting the metres and 
eadouces to the varying thoughts and 
emotions. Hence tho changes of inclro 
and vcrsilleation that occur In man> (k. 
Among the highest examples of the O. aie 
the Bong of Moses and sev. of the p^ahiH. 
J»rydcn*H Alexander's Fevtt is reckoneil 
one of the first Os. in the Fng. language. 
Other examples are Gru.\’s Hard, (^^lhn>^^ 
Ode in the Haasums, BuriisS Scots irha hue, 
Coleridge’s Deiertion, Shi'lli^y’s Ode to a 
Skylark, and VVordsw'orth’s Jnfhnaiifnis 
of Immortality frtnn lleeolUrtions of hlarly 
dhildfastd. The muster of tlie Fr. (b 
may b« said to bo /(onsard (r/.r.), who 
abandoned Pindar and iiiiiiatcil the poets 
of tho Alexandrine .school (a collection of 
whoso works had just been pub. by Henri 
Ktiennc in the ticlicf tlmt th«*> were those 
of Anai rcon). Mention may alM> be made 
of Ainbe Mario dc Chenier, Avhose best- 
knoivn Os. are tho Piiularic Jen dr Paatne 
and an chxiuent one addressed to Char- 
lotte (’orday; Viet/or Hugo, wIkisc <hUs 
(1822) won for him (lie protection of 
(Uiatcaubriund and the favour of the 
king; and tin* (tdes FunandmUsqius of 
Theodoie de Banvillc (1 857), Om. nu\y 
vary from the ‘fiori<i and siTapliical* O. 
To MKiress M. U.. iUntnsrl ronrerniny lar 
t'hoive by lli*liard Cra.sUa\v. which is 
rcinarkablo tor its Hipcrhumari Kwk of 
synipathy. tc» the cHotoru* Oh. of Gray, 
and from the O. on politicat themes, wdiich 
attracted (.’oleridgc, to orje which is in 
effect an essay in thtbrcuun of in>Mticiil 
vision, such as may be fonna in the w’ork of 
Patmnri'. Collins’s Ode nn the t*oj)idar 
SuiM rslifions of the fJiyhlanas (1788) .shows 
a tu.«^ts 08 cxipiisitc as that of (imy. and is 
important in the hi.sl. of tliO early Hoinaii- 
tic uiovoinent in F.ng. litutaturc mid for 
its revival of iiiingirintion ua tin clcinenl in 
our pootr.\. He shows a truer w'lisi* of 
song in his Os. than docs Gray, and perhaps 
they have l>e.-.1 been ilcscriboil by Words- 
worth, ‘bright, solenm, and serene.’ 
(jlruy’s Os. are noted for their ornate 
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wordB, often chosen for tho memory of 
their nso by rnrlier writers. Jiis I'indnrio 
Os. (not to bo confused with tho fustian 
Pindariqm Odes (IGAG) of Abraham (Jow- 
loy)» which aro franiciL in a metre wUicIi 
follows the strophe and anti-strophe of 
l*iridar, have for their theme tho hist, of 
Kiifflaiid and of poetry, and are aiuonK tho 
most perfect of his poems, thoui?h by iu» 
means tho most popiiliu*. His Progress of 
Poesy has been called th<' foreremner of tlic 
Romantic jiiovernont, an honour whicli, 
how(‘Vc*r, he shares witli (Collins. Words- 
W’ortii's J ntimaiions oj 1 mmtyrtality is an 
epitome of his philosopiiy, in W'hich he 
uses the IMatonic conceit of our pre-natal 
existence as a premis(‘, a mystical intuition 
of a life which wui ho revived only for n 
few fleetintr moments in tho prcscuco of 
nature*. Shelley’s Ode to Ike tVest Wind 
and Skylark are a mom? tho least charac- 
teristic of hl'=« poems, but are rcinaxKable 
for their poetic ec.stasy <»r fervour; inoro 
charact eristic of his political views and 
passions is his Ode to Lxbtrtu, written in 
Keats’s three t?r(‘at Os., To a 
N ighiingnlet On a Orecian Urn, and To 
Melancholy, apart from their intrinsic 
heanty, arc rcnurVahlo ns rev^elatioiis of 
the lender aiiu pcnsi’to milanelmly which 
was his charactcrist Ic view of life. All arc 
written witli £n*eat felicity of expression, 
and with araro liaUincc of direct narrati\o 
and siiwostlrm, and all of them are ilhis- 
1 rations of tho theme tinit knowied^e 
(?Hined i>> ima$?iualioii is truer than that 
derived from arBruiiient. (/’ovcnlry Pat- 
more’s Tit the I'nknoirn Pros is a series of 
Os. which* show some jiower of mystical 
vision, ami lia\o a fiubilc music of their 
own. I’'ramls Thompson’s Os., like most 
of his Tioctry, arc nNo full of m.vstic.il 
vision, but Ins art is less mature than tiiat 
of Patmore thoindi, in his own S|)ln‘rc, 
e.q. in Oronf Ode and from the Might of 
Forehi intj : an Ode after hashr, ho N tar 
more poetic illy ri( li even if mannered. 

Odell, Jonathan (17:17 isiu), h. in 
•Tersey, was one of the \incr. loyalist 
ecdonists wiio made himself e(‘Iebrated a.M ;i 
satirist wliose verses were directed aRraiiist 
tliose who led tho war for iiuli'pendein'e. 
He studied at rrineeton, entered Hu* 
medieul profession, and then heeaim* a 
minister with a p.ir. ut Hnrliiitfton, New 
.ltT,sey. After the euthroak of hostilities 
between the Amer. eiiloiiists and Km^laiid, 
O. voieed the feelimrs of a laiire inimlie*’ 
wiio remained true to tlmir allepriance t > 
tho Brit. (Yown. In 17 7ii he wrolean od** 
in celebration of Kim? Ch*oPu:o lll.’s birtlv- 
4lay, and had to escape to New York, 
w’horo he beeuinefii ehaplaiii in the royal 
army. He continin?d t(» put his muse to 
the service of Kn^and, Ida hest-knowii 
production beinjr* 77<r American I’inivs 
(1780). After imlepemleiiee was won by 
i he colonists herejiialm*<l iinreeoneilod.and 
went to Nova Sctitin, wIhto ho and his 
dcHcendantR took a i>art in tlio public lib* 
of Hint fiettlcineiit 

Odell. Thomas (1091-1741)), Km?, 
dramatist, b, in liijiekinj?hamshirc. He 
wrote political lampoons for Walp<»le, and 
estab. a theutro in Jjundoii in 17‘29. In 
17J8 O. was deputy -licenser of tho sta^o. 


Odessa 

His plays aro The Chimera (1721, anony- 
mously); The Patron (1729); The Smug- 
glers U729); and The Prodigal (1744). 

Odena, see Klmtna. 

Odonbur^, ste SOPRON. 

Odeiidaalsrust, tu. of the Hraug’o Froe 
State, ,S. Africa, 40 m. S.W. of KrooDstad. 
In April 1910 j?old was found, tho .assay 
iv^iilt of 2.3,047 in. -dwt. beingr the 
Kreatost ever recorded in H. Afi'iea; Sir 
C. Oi>|M‘nheiiiicr dr*scribed it as ‘the most 
sigiiilieant happening to S. Africa since 
tlic lindiiig of d'amonds in Kimherlcy’- and 
gold on tlio \\ jtwatcr'-rand.* (Nothing 
approaching tld', bor<diolo assay had over 
b(‘on recorded in gold-mining in ri. Africa 
— Hand ore, for evaniplc*. running at about 
2.‘>0 in.-dwt.) A do/j*ii mines may be 
estab. in the liist. Hc<>-iona] develoinueut 
for the whido area is planned, including a 
largo irrigation >(*hcim . S. 1). Jacob- 
son, Free State and [{and Gold, 19 40. 

Odenkirchen, tn of Ithiia'Uuid, (leriiiany, 
21 m. K.W. of l)us>eld<>rE. on the 1. b. of 
the Nier«. Pop. Ic.OOO. 

Odense, tn. and si'npon of Denmark, 
and cap. of the i.s. of Funen. I lie (Jdonse 
H., 87 in. .^.\V. of < 'opt ,dia?cii. O. 

irianiifs. glox rs, cloths, eheiiiK , 1 !*-, and 
tiiliaeeo, and exports agne. ami il iiry 
jiroduee. Tlie tn. is a Idsiiop’s ,ei-. King 
C’amilc IV. and other kings aro Imricd in 
the cathedral, and it was tho bp. td II. ms 
Christian Andersen. Pop. 7i>,')0(). 

Odenwald, mountainous r»‘gion (d liosi-o, 
Baden, ami Bavaria in (i«*rinany', t \ti nd- 
Ing for !)0 in. between tho Neckar and the 
Main. It is w’ell wooded, ami manv old 
castlcH crown its li(‘ights. The ehief 
suinmits are KatzcnbueUel 120 ■>7 ft.*, 
Neunkireher ilolic (nearly 2000 ft.), and 
the Kriihl»epg (lOd.) ft.). 

Oder (Lai. Viadua), one of tlio ivDn. 
rixrt. of (ierinaii.v and Poland rises ii(*jt* 
Ivo/.iaii ill Moravia, ('zcflioslov.ikia, md 
enters .*< 110^.1 at Oder'.lierg after a eour''e 
of -onie 1)0 iM. \fter tra\ ep'-ing BiMmb'ii- 
l)urg in a N.W. «lireelion, it erohS's Ihnui- 
iMiii.i, and empties itself into tho .Stidtiner 
Hair. liCngtli oOU m. V.irlous tn-'. mi 
the O. w'cre ii\\ olvod in the Ru-sKi.n «•!- 
\ -uiee on Silesia and Hrandcribiirg in 1 4.‘>. 
Among tliose whieh .s.uv tho imwt -Ics- 
perate llgliling were (ilogau gow). 
Breslau (Wroclaw), KuslrLn tlvosir/\n), 
fstettiii (Sze/.eein). Oppoln (Opele*. • 
further undtr Kxsturv Fuom*; IC’sso- 
ilF.RMiVN C\Mr.\n:xs in Spcom) \\ ()kli> 
Wak. 

Oderisius ((/. IIO.D, U. dixm**. u.is edu- 
cated a1 Mimti'c.vssino, where lie became 
a Benedietino and after, x irioiis ei'clcs. 
olliees, abbot. A poet, ami a i>alron of 
selioiars, ho mediated bilx\een tlie cru- 
saders and \lcxins, the t»l'. emperor. 

Odosca'chi. Benedetto, n e Innuuent 
(popes), Innocent A'/. ^ 

Odessa (Clk. Odessus). important city 
and seaport of the UkiMim;in S.-^.R., eat), 
of tlie regior. )f the .same iifime. One of 
the ehlof liusiness ceiilre^ of the ITkraiiio. 
and the prin. eoininen'ial pori ou Hie Blaek 
Hea, it has an (*xeellent and spacious har- 
bour. open to navigiUion all tho ya^ar (O. 
Bay onlv frc<‘ze.-» in liard winters), and lies 
between t lie Dnieper and tho Duiostor 32 
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m. N.E. of tho mouth of the latter, near 
the Runinziian frontier. It la oonnocted 
by railways with Lciilnsfrad, Moscow, 
ICharkov, the UkralJiian cap., WarsoAv, 
Jassy, etc., and eaprias on steamer com- 
munication with i>tlicr Black Sea ports, 
tho Danube. Istanbul, and Marseilles. It 
has five harbours, the Quarantine, Now, 
Pratique, t’abotatre, and Petroleum, of 
which the four first ore each protected by 
two breakwaters, and the mst by one. 
Facilities iiieludc a rcpairlngr j’nrd, a 
float ins: dork. tw(^ patent slip.'^, and four 
floating (1 a lies. In addition, recent laud 
reclamation has provided greater dock 
arcomiiic'lation. Tho chief export is 
grain; others are vegetable oils, wool, flax, 
sugar, hemp, cuttle, pulp woiid, and 
timber. Od is imported from tlie Cau- 
casus. The Industries of tlie tii., which la 
^\rll laid out. and contains handsome 
buildings dcsTdte the great damage it sus- 
tained Avhen it changed h,uuls during the 
nwolutioii, liicludo flotir milling, oil- 
rertniiig, mctal-uorkiiig, tamiiiig, and the 
inanuf. of jute, oi.'-’n*. m.Lrhiuory. ami 
chemicals. There i-. < nit nation of silk 
iiiid the vino in 1 he d n. It has a eu•^tom 
house, and made an open T»ort bj' 
the Soviet to •'liiiiiil.ito flagging 

trade. It h ihr H‘at of a um\., 
and the hend luarlcrs of tho uriiiy of 
the 

O. Wiis tir'-t settled bv the Cks., who 
formetl a <*'.1 ohn In le. riiinhabited then 
f.or a long period, the ri'gion wa.s po.^He-,si*d 
ill turn by f.ithuariiaris. Polos, and Tar- 
tars. The I’lirks boro built a fortress in 
the eighteenth century, which was cap- 
lur»‘d by the llussiiuis, to whom the area 
was cidod in Kill. Two years later a 
tlu 'ian fortress was constructed, and 
iiiiinediutely after tho a(i vantages to 
Russia of an ico-freo p(»rt being realiscMj, 
the tn. was eonstruct<Hl. During the 
Crimean war (1854) ft was bombarded bv 
the Brit. In 1 flOo it suffered from a. naval 
mutiny and nota. The Turks bumbarded 
it sev. tinu's during the First World War, 
and it wa-s captured by tlie (jois. in .Marc*h 
1918. In ll)2U it fell to tho Bolshevists. 
The old residences of the boiirgcois'o and 
noblesse situated on the outskirts and 
overlooking the sea in the resideiiti.il dists. 
were converted into Kiiiatoria ami rest- 
houses. UcTi* w’as tho So-called Stalin 
bread-factory, one of the largest in Kus.->ia, 
devoted to baking a rather course t yi»o of 
brown bread, ^’bo machinery wnn part 
Kug. and part Un.s.dan. Pop. (iOi.OOO. 
See also Kahtern Front in the Si.(ONi> 
WoRLTi War. 

Odessos, see Varva. 

Odets, Clifford (h. 1006), Amor, play- 
wright, ft. at Pbi!.»(h*Iphia, of Lilhiiaiiiaij 
origin. After early c*arc<T us an actor, ho 
became a^sociati d with tho Croup 
Theatre in New York in 1!»30, and his first 
play Av:ukr a$d Sina w'as prodiirxHl by tho 
group In 103,5. In tho same year he made 
Ids name with a one-act play, Wnitivu for 
wTitlcii for the New Theatre f joagtie. 
The plav, liOvscd on Uio New’ York cab 
strike of 1934, w'as sensational for its social 
Implications. Other plays Include Till 
the Hay 1 Die (1935); Paradise Jjosi 


(1935); OoWen Boy (1937); NinU Music 
( 1940) ; and Clash by A ' iyM ( 1 9 i I ). 

Odeum, or Odeon (Ck. i|«%roi/). among 
the ancts. the iiozuo for a public building 
devoted to pcrforiuant'cs of vocal and In- 
strumental musio. The O. was stnullor 
than tho dramatic then ire, and usually 
roofed in. The old<\st kiiow’n in tlrooco 
w'us tho Skias at Sparta (r. 600 h.('.). Tiie 
O. of Pericles on the .S. Ifi. slope of tho 
Acropolis was completed about il5; that 
of llcrodo.s Atticus or Ucgilln on tho S.W. 
slope of the Acropolis was built about a.p. 
160. Dumitiaii built the fliv-^fc in Uonie. 

Odger, George (1820-1877). Fug. trade 
nulouist, wiis a .shoemaker, in 1862 he 
became secretary of the London trades 
union. Ho inatlo Hve attempt'^, all iiu- 
successful, to enter Parliament. In IS61 
O. organised tho meeting which r. “suited 
in the fonnntiori of tim Working Men’s 
International Assoedat ion, the [tresident 
of which he became in IS70. 

Odhrerir, Xorse niyt!ioh»gv, the name 
of the cauldron containing the magic 
potion, the mead of jioi't [»rc|i,n“cil by 
the dw'arfs. Fj.il u* and (i ihi.'*, rr.ini honey 
mingled with tlio blond of iC^asil', the 
wi*^cst of nu“'i. Tie* potion Cv>iifciTcd 
wisd.nn, knosv lodge of ju'ii‘S ,ind niaglo 
charm-', and tlie po*tio f-icull \ on those 

W ho diMIllv it. 

Oddo, St. If. 962-1(149), Fr. divine, was 
/». <4 ,» nobl ‘ Kimily of .McrcoMir in the 
Au\>r,n<‘. In 991 lie la'c.irue <ibbot of 
<'lun\. and nn»li*r In'! rule the (’liiiti.ic 
hoii-M- JU'Tca .t“.l from f liirt v-'cccii to 
-^ixtN-Inc. Known through nit PIirKtcn- 
doin for his lih ‘rilitv ♦‘o t he poor he was a 
frteiid of popes .uid piiinC', and the 
promoter of the of (roil, and insti* 

tinid m Ih.U ili(‘(<..iu. (‘oinn)einorj.liuii of 
the i lit liful d. ‘parted. 

Odilon- Barrot, .Vm livRUor, f'vMu.LK 
II V \( IMffE ()i>ir..'»S. 

Odin, Woden, Wotan, or Wuot.an, Mip- 
reiii'* ‘onl of Teutonic Irih*-'. iilentitled 
under Koin. iiilluein*'* with Mcrcnrv, 
who'C (li\ wMs toiiloni‘-‘d into 'Woden’s 
Day’ ( Weilriesdav). O. is regarded us 
the source of wisdom and valour, and the 
pution ot ciilturo and heroes. In Norse 
niytliology O. held a high place among the 
‘ A.hc'i' or secoinlary gud.s. lie w'Us, in all 
proh ihilit y, originally a stonn-god, his 
name “Mguif.vlng 'mad* or ‘the raging one,’ 
ami he H attended by two raven.-^ and two 
Wfilve", and rides the horse Sleipnir. He 
was a god of W'.ir, the loader of liosts, giver 
of victory, in w'hose name tho old trilK"i 
took nossesliofj ot Brif.aiQ, from whom 
both Tlio roval bouses of tlio rival king- 
doms of Dcira and licirilcrfa claimed <lc- 
scent. tho groat chiu^ of Valhalla, and 
C^peciuily tlio god or those who were 
hanged, the gallows b<ing known as his 
steed. Mlniir, his undo and keeper of 
the inagio cauldron, QdhrorJr ('/.u.), gave 
him to drink from tho potion in it, but O., 
by a trick posscsstMl himself of It. Tho 
first war of tho world hegiin by his hurliug 
his 8p(‘ar, (lurignir, into the runk.s of the 
Vauir (gods of the atmosphere). O. 
could assume what form lie chose from 
snake to eagle and, like certain gods in 
other mythologies, often visited wirth in 
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clisKuiHC. (). was one of the three sorio of 
llorr, the son of liori, saiil to have hem 
licked out of the salt ico-hloek by thi‘ cow 
Avidhiiinhi: liU wife was Frigj^a and bis 
son Jiflhler. 

Odo: I . Of Beauvais, St. (801-880), (?avo 
HI) a miJitary career to bt3Comc a Bene- 
dictine al ('orbio. boeomtrifl: tutor to the 
sons of ('harles MarLci. IJo becanic bishop 
of Jieainais in 801. and his reforms had 

f reat. iulluence on the whole church of N. 

ranee. He mediated botw’ccn Ilineniar 
of JtheiiiAS and I’opo Nicholas J. 2. Of 
Cluny, St. (c. 870-912), Fr. nbliot, was h. 
in Maine. In 909 he boenme a Benuiie- 
tino at Bauiiie. and in 927 beeamc abbot 
of Cliuiy. Under his f?ov. the monastery 
bogron to e^ert Us inilucnce tiiroiicrhoiit 
Frniiec and in O. «‘ii- 

hanecd the i)reh»ij'e hi ihi* Itera'diel me 
order. 3. The Good, St., iOiiir. bi-'iu»p 
959), was b. in E. Anglia oL D.m. i»a»’eids. 
He beeaiiie a bishftp lu VVe-sex, and in. is 
at the battle of I'u'iirinnbiirh Ho 

became arebl<islu»j> of <;aii1« rbiir.\ in 912. 
was prom in 1iii‘ me.i-nii*» 

of Kiii'CS Ediiniiid ami Ediru', aod pn - 
pared the way Inr fli.* mojj'i'-Ui j*t‘*<1orj- 
llon under SS Uuu-i/m, O-iW.ild 
nepluw), nr. ' i.’ . ..v.iM 

Odo: I. Saxon ai\‘ii bishop of the tenUi 
ec‘nlnr\ , \\ho i.s said to have abetted 
Dnii^tan in •^eparatinu' (Jiieen Kliriv.i from 
Kdt\.\. H.n ija? burned her tace to mar 
her beauty, he banished tier to lieland. 
Lai(T, wlieu .she r» Inrrieil, he had her 
inutiliited and IhroAu into ])ri-on to die. 
2. (e. lo:>(J-9<>, hLshup of JJayeiix, half- 
brother to William the ( ;tinum'i*f)r and <s»- 
repront of England ^vith Win. Fit>;o'>l)**rii 
duHiip* the kin}?’.s ahseiui' in Normandy 
in I0i)7. After the ri'volt of Eduiri and 
Moivar had been Fupiires‘a*d, when W il- 
llain placed Nonnaris in the chief po*«tH, 
Kent was as'-iffued D., who thenceforth 
was one of the leadinc' ijarons; but, for 
conhpiririK aicalnst Win. Kiifiis, bo was 
expelled in lOSfs. 3, Of Cambrai (1050- 
1113), I'r. his-hop, was (». at Orleans. In 
about 1090 hefiiindeda BoiKMiietine com- 
mimili at Tonrnai; in 1 105 he was nimle 
bishop of t '.iinhr.il, hut refn-sed to receive 
Roeular jiiM-sTiture. and ilied in exile. He 
wa.s one of the most learned Kr. Hcholar-. 
of the eleventh cimlurv. 1. Of Cheriton 
(f/. 1217), Enj; preacher and fahiili'^t, 
llliisirated hl.s sermons, eompleteil in 
1219, by excerpts from the he.‘<(faries and 
older eelleet ions of f i tiles. Some of the-'C 


and shared her exile In Franco. He be- 
came the enemy of Espartero, whom he 
dro\e from power in 1843, but two years 
biter was oTipoluted minister of war under 
Espartero, and in 1859, as Prime .Minisber. 
led an exiicdition agrainst the Moors, for 
whicii Im re(‘fived his dukedom. 

O'Donovan, John (1809-81), frlsh his- 
torian and arciueoloffist, b. in eo. Kilkenny, 
Ireland. Ur prepared a Irans. of the 
Brehoii and was actively engraged 

oo. the ordnaiici' survey of Ireland. In 
1832-.U) la* wroti- a trans. of the Jtnnals of 
IreUmdhutho h'our 1/a.s-frr.s pnb. 1848-51. 
lie al.si> ir.iii.. iml cd. f,»r the Irish 
Arehieolofrif.d -oi u-t v Thr iinnquet of 
Dun nan tUnh o-./ //o* n,iWeof Maah Hath 
(1812). In I '-I. I l'.‘ pul), a gruinmar of 
the Irish lariKUii 

Odontojrlossuni, ;• i u^ of orchid-*, ino^t 
of which can be -uni ‘-hillv grown in a 
I'ool hout,!', and nviiu-Ii, mi .vwtHmt of the 
I I»e;iuty of ihe|r How Tneir general 

, /race, .ire the nio^t pi fji- hid gcjius. 

I ■‘lo'-i of tlu'iii are n.iiixi*', oi Auieriea. 
'rtie tlowers are borne on i lo.jg spike from 
to ‘ to foit\ in iPiinbe’. .)'id in .a lew 
i -pi < ie-5 1 h -e ^iiike-. are bi okmu d .md be.'ir 
,a hiindiivl of more hloo u-, T)ie eolour-^ 
aie ilmllv brown, .t v. bp'’. .imi 

' aie often -potted. 

I Odoutornltbos M'rk. 5 ,, loolb. .mi.. 

I f)lr<l), name appUed t > a ‘j;ionp of Imd- 
I found onlv in thi* fossil state. '• In -h w 
ebaraeterised bv hax ing tnn* te th m th ir 
jaws. Vti' extent otlheUimx iiies wiih 
' diOerent ornitholo.:ists. but ii usually .i*- 
I ehidt's the itppoit.ml <p*neri (/• s/.ironi -s 
land h'hthynrms^ iiolh oi whali belong to 
j the t’relaeeous poin-d. 

I Odoric (12^1) 13x1). It. inon c, b. at 
I J’ordenone or Pc')i«‘uan in ilie I •mlj. lb 
I became a missionary, ami truell*! o\ir 
Iho greater part, of i. An .u-eoinn ot 
I bis Tnurneyiiiirs is eontaiiKsi in Jus (.'ft 
I and Tmrils, put), .ufter bis ileath. Srr 
Venm, Kfnjio .d4>riru olle t/CJHa del JJpatn 
\Odanvo, 1781. 

I Odour, Perception of, A’«r Xos' . 

1 Odoveii, I'om. in lla* prav. of I'lvn’li*', 
1 Netherlands, 9 m. .'^.E. of A-s.ju. i'op 
' 10 . 000 . 

I O'Dowd, Bernard i/(. 190.‘i-rJ). Aiis 
I tralian i^oet. His verse meliides Jhii''n- 
Urnrd (I9();i); fhe Siltuf l.oiid (19f»(i): 
\ D(tminto\,'i oi the lUmndar^f il.»07); ami 
I I ht' Hiidi 1 1912). 

. O'Duify, Eoiii (1892 l!)in. IiiMi politi- 
' e*an and soldier, h. in Monairiian I’lbualed 


ho iRSued s<u).iralelN .lo l^urtdud r, 5. Ot as an iMigineer. He plaj eil .i Jo i.i'ug part 
Lagery, su IUvUa.n (,popes), ( rban 11. in the .'sum Fein movemeni . atnl xxas for a 

Odoaccr, Odoacar. or Ottok.ir (e. 135 time chief of the Frisli l{er”bbfMri Armv. 
493), was a. (jv'r.« captain ol morecuanes which lie had ji»ined in 1‘'17; lait on tUo 
and, in deihroninpr Homulus Augiistuhis, n signing of the t real y esUbhshing tlie Irish 
youth of seviuitcenT ho estab. in 178 a Her. Froi* tsiato lie broke awax ln>in de^\ alera. 
kingdom on It. Moil In place of the imperial win*, on coming to pow*'’ in ]9a.>, *lis- 
gov. Ho look the iltlo of king of Italy, miased him from the jiost of ehiof eom- 
and reigneil till his power was ovortlirowii missioner of the cnle guard to which ho 
by Thcodorie, king of the (iiini.s, a.d. 493. was appointed in do Valei.i s preneeessor. 

O'Donnell, Leopold, Duke of Totuan (c. Co.sgravr. On a vFit to Uomc ho met 
1809-8;), Sp. general and statesman, b. at Miu-Millnl, hei.uuc an admirer of I* ivseisi 
Santa Uruz, Toricrllfo, of Irish axtrae- ideas, ami formed a so-eulled Natanial 
tion, enteii'd the army at an mrly ago, Guard, tlie Blneshlrts, later renamed the 
lighting for the (luecn against the C’arllsts National Uorporativo Ituard, on seini- 
iii the Civil war U833). In 1840 he sideii Fiuseihl. lines, the organisation being d^- 
with the hueiii mol her. ivraria (^iri.stina, solved hv do Valer,i a.s a subversi\e body. 
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In the Sp. chil Wop he led an Irish 
brigade to fight for Cien. Franco, but it 
returned after a few niontlw. Ilia book. 
The Vniaade in Spain, appeurod in 1938. 

O'Dwyer, Sir Michael (1864 1940), Hrlt. 
administrator, educat»*d at St. Stanislaus 
College, Tullamore, and lialliol College. 
Oxford, lie entered tho Indian eivil 
ser\ico in 188r» and, in a long udiniuLs- 
trative career, held the posts of resnh'iit 
at llyderabad (190&); agent to the 
governor-general for central India (1910), 
and go\eriior of tho Punjab (191.3 19). 
Ilis term of oflue in the last post <oin- 
eidod uitli a stormy period in the poUtual 
life of tlio I’nnjab, aud during the hist year 
ot his gi'wrnoi’ship tho Amrit««ar intiilent 
ociuireil m uhieh sev. liundrotK of i>et»ple 
were killed following an order given by 
(Icn. l)jor to open fire on trowtls whh h 
bail congregated lor politnal dt inoristra- 
tions (see Amrit.sar). One >e<iuei was 
that the nationalist prtss demanded tho 
impeaehuicnt of the governor ol the pii>v.. 
but O’l). was further empiov rd .i'^ a iiiein- 
ber of the Ksber (Vuimuttev on Jndi.in 
\rniy administration ami organis.ition. 
Lie was a conuxtiiil opponent of the 
Indian constitutional ii forms, iiolding 
that they would he «bs,idvantagt ous to 
tho Moslem poj). In his book, J mfia os / 
Knew It (19-M), he ea\o an ae< oiint ol thf* 
period dm*ii.g wlmh he was gr^ erimr vd 
tho Puniah. and dt fended his attltuue at 
the tune of the Amritsar ineident. lie 
was ussu-,siiiat< d at the Cavton ll.ill, 
WestiniiiSier, by an Indi.m. 

Ody&scus, ( 1 'VSbi.s. 

Odyssey, .SM’ lloMl'U. 

CEcumenical, or Ecumenical (through 
Lni. iioin (ik. ofAioi./ui fco^, universjJ. 
from tho whole inhabited world), t*Tiii 
•ipplud to the d(‘< iMOTH of the whole 
Christian ('buuh as einbodUd in tin' 
general eouueils from that of Nieiea on- 
wards (i^te Cch'Xi pi.'^). Tlie \postles’ 
Oeed, the Nnene ( leed, and that coni- 
tiionly imIUmI the Cieed of J't. Ath.iuasins 
arc spoken of as fK. symbols, being liehl 
throughout the w hole ( hurch. The Jtoni 
Catholie Chun h eoiisult ts a eouiuil (E. if 
summoned liy the pijpi from the dinrches 
In eoinimimon with Home. 

CEcumoniiis, hishoyi of Tiikka in Thes- 
saly, surpo''<<l to 1 m\» Ilouiisind in tin* 
ninth or tenth I'entniv. To him aio 
attributed sc v. couimeiit<ine., in ilk. on 
books of the N.T., oil the (loipc N, Ac-t^ of 
the Apostles, Pauline Episti* and Catho- 
lic Epistle**. Ills Work-. w» re pnb. at 
Paris in (ik. and Lat. in 16 

CEdema, sci under Dnon.-v. 

CEdonburg, see .Sopisov. 

CEdipus, Cik. m\tholug.v, w.i- the son of 
LaluH, king of Thehes, and of .foeasta. His 
father having been warned liv an orin le 
that he would perish at thf li.irids of his 
offsi)nng. (K. wa« exposed on Mt. Cith- 
ccroD. W'heiiae* he was res<ued by*^ a 
shepherd oPKing Poly bus of Corinth. 
Tho ehiid was broiiglit up at Corinth us 
the king’s son. \V ben he ha<l grown up 
he waa told by the ludphic oraelo not to 
return home a>i he must inevitably be the 
murderer of his father and the husband of 
his mother. He consequently fled from 


Corinth, and on his way to Thebc.s slew 
Lahis 111 a quarrel, being ignorant of the 
identity ot his antagonist. (E. then de- 
livered tho country from the bphinx, and 
w’lik rewarded with the hand of Jocasta, 
by whom ho had Etcoeles, Polynloes, 
Antigone, and Ismene. As a punishment 
for t his incest Thebes was devastated with 
a plague, and tho oraeh' declared the 
eountiy could only be delivered by the 
expiil-ioii from it of tho murderer of Hal us. 
<E. made careful inquiries, aud discovered 
to his horror that he w'as the guilty man. 
.loea'^ta hanged her'-elf. and (K.. liming 
put out his eve-^, left Thebes, led by hi-^ 
ihmghter Aiite.’one, and dit'd at Colomi'', 
near At hell''. Ills tiagielost. u.i ^ set forth 
by' Knripiiles, .Eschydns, and ►■sophoclcs 



Ml e trails bv fsir H, ^lu^r.^^, 
d at (Wo/ti/.s, I9I^>); in P.M.> bis 

</.d>jn>s / >/i annus w is fteifonned in Lon- 
don m 1 Irr'ii-N. b\ W . H. \e«l,s eilled 
(J\di/ n . /iVf . 

CEdipus Complex, ^tc under INvi no- 
.\x\i V 

O.E.E.U., 'ite OnuvMSVTiov mu l-a uo- 
IM \N liONOMK’ Co OIT.UATJDN. 

OehtciischlaK'^r. Adam Gottlob (1779 - 
l^.iO), om* ol the liadiiig Dan. romunfie 
poll . f' in Coji» liliagc'Ti. Tho first of liis 
l r<igedu w as /faakan Jarl ( 1807 ). followed 
by f^nrrtfjgw (1X09). Ills JJifjtr, wbieli 
ajtpeaiid in lso;{, marked fin* eonnnonee- 
nieiil 111 a new era m Dan. literature. Two 
ve.ii- later he pnb. two yols. of IWtiske 
S/.nJh( .ind then travi'IUd on tln' (Jou- 
tiijent 1 nr four years. In 1810 he returned 
to hi" in I i VO jilaeo, and -was appointed to 
the chair of U'stlict i<’S In the Copenhagen 
I'riiv Other pul is. ineludo llelge (1814); 
Mardf nsfjudtr (1819); wild 1)\mi (1812); 
the most Hucressful of the later tragedies. 
In 18.10 -.31 he pub. his autobiography, 
and in ix.>0 his reniinlseonees. >S'rr lives 
bv Aient/en, 1879, and Y. Nielsen, 
lh79. 

Oelwein, banking city of Fayette eo., 
Iowa. IJ.S.A., If 111 . N. of rndepcndonce. 
It has rnaehine shops and agi'ie. interests, 
and Ttiaiiiifs. cloth, I'hejiiieuls, and hoofs. 
Pop. 8.500. 
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CEnone, in (Jk. inythologry, tht‘ ihiufhtor 
of tho riv.'jroil (/cbroii anti wifo of Paris, 
son of Priairi, kiuf? of Troy, u ho afterwords 
deserted lujr for Helen. Ovid, in ilertmirs 
\., drives a description of lier Brief on find- 
ing hem*lf abandoned. also Tenny- 

son’s (J'mmc. 

GEnothera, genus of hardy annuals, 
biennials, and iierennials (family Oiia- 
gracea*), natives of \ineriea. (K. hipmiis 
is the fragrant, yellow-litjwcrod evening 
prinirose whieh has so long been grown in 
g»irdens Uiat it has bts^omc naturalist-d. 
{some other hpecies are, like it, nighl- 
tiowering, but iimny, iuitably f/!.\ /rwfieostt, 
bloom only in the tlav. ‘Spats* or mu- 
tations of (K. lamarrhiatia were studied 
b> de Vries and used as the foundation for 
h)^ tlnsiry of exolution hv mutattoi\. A 
liiiniber of speeies are n<»\v iue<)rpor4ited 
in the genus (Jtulciia. 

Oerebro (Sweden), .see Okkuuo. 

Oersted, Hans Christian <1777 
Dun. idi^sieisL, b. at Uudkjoluiig He 
was aiipointi d jirof. <if pli>su*s at (’open- 
hagen in IhOti. Ills greatest diMMivery 
was the resiill of experiments on the mag- 
rietie needle with (h*‘ el(*etrie inirreid. 
desoiibod in h*' Krpetimtnta virra Kjfer- 
tum ('oujln^vLi> •'> hi Acum Man- 

nctuam. 'Flie O., the unit of uuignetie 
Held strength, was nnun*d .ifler him. He 
abi) pub. u Mnnunl of Mirhiinuaf f‘hf/sics 
ami wrote numerous studies in ehemistry. 
])oimlar seieiieo (espoeiallv 77/r SoiA lu 
\ftfurr. iSoH), metaphysics, etc. Most 
of Ids w’orks have bi‘en (imus, info (Jer. 
S'fv life by .f. C. von lliiueU and J*. W. 
Kor<*h hammer, 

Oesel, or Saareniaa, is. in the I kiltie, at 
the <*nt ranee of the gulf of Riga, belonging 
to the Rstoniaii S.S.H. It is lo m. long, 
and eoxer.s an areit of 1000 sij. m. The 
eoa''t.s in ti)(‘ N. ainl S. are Atuw bold and 
steep. Arenshurg, on the S.E. coast, i- 
the only tn. of importance. O. is noted 
bir its Mil, ill brei'd of hard.v ixuiii-s, .similar 
to those of Sliethirnl. I'he coast Hsheries, 
e^pceially of si'als. are imjiortant. In 
11)39 II bec.ime a llu'^‘'Lin militarv bast, 
by a pact of assistance. Pop. .'iRaOU. 

CEsopbagus, set Hi ILK.T. 

(Esiridce, family of diid.erous insects, 
ooiisistiiig of large hairy Hies with Aer\ 
.short aiifonnie enclosed in a e.nity in the 
fore imrL of the head, with rudimentary 
mouth-part s. The larMc are nearly all 
parasitic on mammals, and the perfect in- 
sect .s are well kiuiwii as the obnoxiou'- 
bot-llles. d’hc larva* of (Kstriis oris infest 
sheep; those <»f (iaslroithHus opn' pupate 
in horses; wdiile the larvre tif Ifj/podertna 
hneata and //. arc found in cattle. 

GEstrous Cycle jnd CEstrogens. The 
(E. f). IS the reproduetivo cych* of fonmlo 
animals, esi»eeiallj^uianimals. On one or 
more oeca-slous during the brooding 8easi>n 
the female Is ree.oidive to the nialo and is 
said t.o be *on boat'; this is the period of 
a\sirus and is aeeomi>anied by ovulation, 
I .e. tho discharge of an txgg from the ovary. 
(Estriis is preceded by a period knnwu ivs 
pro-fcstrus, when the vagina sw'ells and 
becomes increuHiugly vascular, in pre- 
l>aration fop coition, and it is followed by 
the period of when tho uterus 


hypertrophies ready to receive tho egg if 
fertilisation has occurred, so that post- 
fcstrus thi*n lne^gl^s into ]>regnancy. If 
fertilisation has not taken place, mstrus 
is siicfoeded by the resting period of 
nnirslriis, preparatorv to a repetition 
of tho W’hole iK. O. The menstrual cycle 
of w'omen eorn-spondw to the (E. <J. of other 
maiiim.d.s, but it is dist inguislied particu- 
lar! v bv the bleediug of menstruation 
which is abseui or inconspicuous in other 
species. 

Th<* ehaiige-, occurring in tho Gi. C. arc 
brought about hv a lioriuone or oestrogen 
produeeil in Hie o\.uv, and respon.sible 
also for tie* dexelopim ut of the secondary 
sexual <*hara‘'tci s for instance tho 
breasts) at r»ulKit>. The asstrogcii 
proilueed hv tin* ox.irv is o?strin (or 
I (estrone) with the l.u-mula t^isUxsOz, but 
other similar M\ntlieti»- compounds such 
as stilbo'strol luixc now been prepared 
and are useful in medw m ^ .//. h»r treating 
th(‘ ilisorders of the m<*tu)p(iMse w'licn there 
is a detleieuoy of ruilui.il n -.inu. 

0*Faolain, Sean (h. l 9 iM)(, Irish author. 
b. Ill Dublin; edueaDd at the Natioual 
riiiv., Dublin, .xnd llux<ird Uiiiv., 
be<‘oiTiing eommonwi‘altli tdlow in 
U.S.A., 1920 2S. He nMuained lecturing 
in Amer. iinixs. uiilil I9.^.l, whi*u lie ro- 
1 turned to Ireland to <le\oie lihuself to 
writing. His ilrst voi. of stone . 

\njfit Mibl.iiss. was pub. m 193*2, 
folUaved by the siicr*i*ssfid uom*!. A ^,cs! 
<if Simjilf Folk\ m 19.i,J. In ,uldition to 
these and other {rtories, ol Iri^li hf<*, he b 
known for his biographies of Irish re\olu- 
tionary ligim.s: < oiis^ixiiee Marklevie? 
(1931), Daniel 0’(*omiidl (Kino of tfu 
liifjgars, I93e), and De Valera (1939). 

Offa, Merei,i!i king of Hie I'ighth loritiirj'. 
H(‘ .sueeeed'Ml Ethelbahi m 7.»e. ami, liax- 
ingskiiii I.ihelberl. king of the H. Augii.ms, 
took possession of liis kingdom. To atone 
for his erime he gave tithe to the ehuivh. 
m.ide a journey to Home, iiistPnted the 
tiix iMlled l-*eter’s Deuce, .iiid huill the 
moiMsterv at St. Alb.ins. He h's'juii* 
• ixerlord of all Engl.iuil save N'ortli'iuihria. 
(The foundation of ,i thud Mug. areh- 
I hisshoprie, lit Jiiehih'ld, was due to O. iStt' 
also Okkv’s D\kk. 

I Offaly, or King’s County, iiikind eo.. 
l»rov. of behister. Mire, It is houndiMl 
on the \V. b^ the R. ^luinnou. The 
surface on the wdiole is d.ii, the \. i>arl 
I being oeiaiiiied by the I Jog of Allen, but 
I the Sbexe Hloom M’s lie jil-mg the 
border betxx'cen I’o. and (Queen’s 

fo., the greati’st altitude being 1732 ft. 
Tlie soil is not very feiliK*. being eithe** 
deep bog or gravelly loam, but there are 
some rich iiastures near tin* Hlievo Hloom 
Mbs., and grazing di.sls. on I he borders of 
Westmeath, wKU li ar* e icily used for 
sheep. D.ats, barley, rye, potatoes, and 
tiimii»s are grown, and eat lie, abet pigs*, 
and poultry bnnl. Tho eldef ti.s are 
Tullamor -o. tu., pop. ,')900) aud Parson- 
town or Birr. The oo. has an uvea of 77 1 
a«i. m. and a pop. of .Vi.OtiO. 

Offally, see Kivo's Poi’.vty. 

OlTa’s Dyke, great earthxvork made 
about ,\.i). 785 botxveeii Deo and Severn 
bv King OtTa of ^lereia as a boundary 
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between the Kngr. and tlio Welsh. It is 
laid out and construetcd \\ ith exceptional 
engiucoriiiir skill to take every advantage 
of natural features of the land. It con- 
sists of a large rainpai't and a ditch, tho 
latter normally on the Welsh side. 

Offenbach, Jacques (real name Jakob 
Levy Eberst) (IS 19 SOI, (ler.-Fr. com- 
poser, b. at Ojl'enhach-on-Maiu. 11 is 
father was cantor at tlio synagogue ol 
Cologne, but he uas sent to l*aris c'arly in 
his youth, studying at the Consoi'Mitoii'c 
In 1833-37, p«‘rfcetiiig himself in rello 
playing and then playing in the o^ehc^l^a 
of the Op6ra-(''omi(iue even before* he l<‘ft 
the Con 'crvaitoiro. In 1849 he became 
ionductoi at the Thedtrc •Friinvai*^. in 
18.j3 he produced his iirst opercl l.i. f ’• info, 
and during a quarter of a ceiitui> he 
Turned out nearly 100 light stare pieces. 
In he* toc»k in« r tlie ni'inagcnient of 
the Theatre Conilc niid rcuaincd it the 
lioaffc.s-rari.deiis. Tliis I.i'-li d ivUtil 18(»1, 
whereafter lie ha I no fbi atic uf iiis own 
until 1873, when he imiMiurcil ilu* 
dc la (iaite until hi 1^7^ 77 he 

in U.S.A.. but relnr»*(d to I'aris. where 
alone he found tlait ‘>ue»*.ss vus per- 
manent. IlH only lai'-c*-"' ale cqicra, Les 
Contes d*lJoXfitiann occupied him for 
many years, but In* 1 'ft it not quit.e 
liul^hcd at hi-, (|(.i»h. and it w.is t*c‘Vif»cd 
aud partly scoil'I h% (iiuraud. lie ha.s 
been styled the ere.*. I or of opera bouffe. 
llis works iridude JJa-ta-clan (IS.ifi); 
Orphde axLX cufers (1858, revised 1871); 
(iencviivf dc IJrahant (1859, revised 1875); 
Chanson dc Fortunio (1861); La lUlle 
llHine (18G)); eighty -nine operettas 
including Jhirhe bltve (1860); Jja vie 
l^arisieuuc (ist)6); La '(trande Duchesse de 
(ii^rofstvxn (lhC7); Itobinson (Jriisoi^ (after 
Uefoe) (1867): La J*ir\ehnlc (180b); LVle 
dc Txdipnfan (1868); Prinresse de TrehU'- 
conde (1869); Vert-rerf (IbGO); Jai jolie 
Parfnmnise (1873); 'ro)/of;e dans la Innc 
(after Verne) (1875): IVhitiiin/fon and his 
Cat (1875); Le JJneieur Ox (afte r Verne) 
(18771; La Foire de Saint-lAnmnt (1877); 
Madame Favart (lS7h); La FiUc du 
tnndKiiir-nuijor (1879); Lts ( antes de 
Hoffmann (1881); and ballet La Papillon 
(I860). Another opera, The Goldsmith of 
Toleffo (after IJotTinann) ( F)roducc*(l in 
1919) is a pa.sticeio from sev. operettas, 
espeeially Le Corsaire noir. 

Offenbach, tn. of lle.sse, Cierinany, on 
the I. b. of the Main, 5 ni. 'S.K. of Fracik- 
fort. The manufs. inehule aniJino dye*-, 
carpets, imp liinrry, fancy It nther goods, 
ete. Tho tn. ov'cs its prosp«ritv f«> tlie 
'-ittleincnt of IJ ■.ignenot refugees in the 
sev'ciiteentii eentury. Pop. s 1,100. 

Oflenburg, tn. cif Hadeu. (jcrinany, 20 
m. from 1 laden, it is a rail wav juindion, 
and inamifs. gla*-*!, textilch, and cigars. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Offensive Txj^es. This expression as 
used in the Ji'UDlic Health Act, 1875, de- 
notes (‘crtam speeilied trades, namely, 
those of a blood boiler, bone boiler, fell- 
monger, soap boiler, tallow rnelter, or 
tripe boiler, and also any other noxious or 
otfensivo trade, business, or maniif. In 
dlsts. to which Section 51 of the Art 
applies O. T. will ineliido any trade, l/iisl- 


n€»ss, or maiiiif. which the looal authority 
declares by order eoullrmed by the 
ministry to be an olfensive trade. To 
estub. (see below) an offensiv^o trade in an 
urb. ilist. without the wTitten (‘onseiit of 
the disb. eoimeil renders tho otl’ender Jiabh* 
to a penalty of V50, ainl a daily penalty i-. 
iiieiirreil by those wJio eontinuo without 
KiM'h eonsent to carry on an otfensive trade 
estab. since 1875. Eslab., in this context, 
was tho sul)j(*et of legislation in 1925. Tlie 
Public lle.alth Act of that year made 
special provision tt> meet the ease of traders 
estab. after being (Us*l.in*il (). T. With the 
objo4*t of abating miisaiiecs from O. T., the 
Publit* Health Act, 1875, j>rovides that if 
tho niedij-al otlieer of health any t<*ii 
iiiliab. of a dist. or two legalh (pUtbhed 
medhal pra<*t itioners eertiiv to IJif uih. 
JlKt. 4*01111(11 that any nu'lt iiig-plaee, soup- 
liou'ie, slaughter-house, etc., is a uiiisauet*. 
and daugeroiLs to the he.iltli ol t lie uihab.. 
the eoimeil must proceed smumarilv 
against the owni'i* or o«*i‘iiTner (or even tie' 
foreman or other enii)lo>e(*) for penalties; 
which pi'iialties, on .swh'-eiinent eoiiv ietion. 
may he iiiereased to t:2()0. An act ion mii> 
also be In'oiighl in (he high court foV 
imisdnee (//./*.). I.04*al authoritie-^ also 

liavt* htatul4H*y iinwers for rc'^nlaliiig 
.alkali and eh(*uii(al woiUs. 

Offertory (bat. offatoriuin, a pl,ic(* of 
oflenng: an oblation), in the Rom. (''atho- 
lie (*liui*<*]>, that ]>arl (»f tlu* mass in which 
till' 11114 onscf i*at4*d hf4*a4l and wine are 
otTered 1o (iod; tlu‘ name is al-o tuveii to 
the prci.v4'rs and antijdmii wld(‘h af'r'oni- 
Iianv tK4' olleriiig. In tlwChureh of Knc'- 
iand tli(* namu is apiilit'd to liie O. 
sent4'nees ui)point4*d U) bo rt'iid h.\ tla* 
iijinisl4‘r after tlm creed or S4*rmfm at tlie 
('omiminioii, wdiih* ula* alms of the p(*opli* 
are being collect 4‘d. Tn r(‘(*4‘nt tina** the 
nami^ has been lr.insrerr4Ml to tlu* alms 
theinselM's. See main' ( '»>i,nn-Tii)\s .\t 
Cut in ii? 

Onice, Holy, or more eompletelv flu* 
Confti’('i*ation of the Holy OlTlc*-* of the In- 
quisition, forms a (l(*rd. of tlu* Rom. eiiiui 
for the examination ot hooks and the trial 
of oeoh’s. otYeiiee.s. i'^te iNfjL’isiTio.v. 

OfTice Management, Jirt of organisin'; 
fht* til deal w’ork entaih'd in tomiut'n-ial 
iindert.ikiiigs,guv.depts., Im-al authorities, 
.and olh(*r organinatloiis huge and small. 
The oMiee niamiger tills a ijositiou (ailing 
forgreai skill ami varh'ly of talent in that 
he mu-t arrange for the work to ho per- 
fonmd ill the best way jms-jhle in tlii' 
eireiim'laiiees, and (ditain tlu* oidimuni 
ouitmt from his stall’. From tliis it 
follows that ho must give careful eoij- 
sideration to personm'l*, working eoiidi- 
tlons, otIi4*4j ,appliaii4*(^s. clerical routiiK's 
and lorniB, ami ims'iiiivi as W(‘]i as to 
both dr'partriiontal rrlations and fin' 
function of ea(*h indiviilaal. Tlie (dliee 
inanug4‘r must first ami foi'cmosl coiisidi^r 
his per.soniiel in order to produce an efll- 
cleiit arid hapny statf who will do the work 
well. (Jareful seh'f'tion is nee(*ssary for 
each job, fair salary' rates filiould be flx 4 *d, 
known opportunities for promotion should 
be open to all, and good working and 
welfare conditions are of first importance. 
From llio point of view of the work to he 
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cam'ed out Iho fnanagor must devise 
snllablo routines and systoma which will 
onalilc it to bo dealt with in the moM. 
speedy and otheienl manner. C)Jiicc 
work usually eon-^ists of Katheriiitr. culiat- 
iiiK. «ud reeordiuK data, mainly of a 
financial and Ktatislical nature, but alsfi 
eomprisiiijr information of other kinds. 
CJom*spondence both with other orMarij- 
satioris and t he puiilic and also with otlier 
dents, of the organisation must be <lcalt 
with, eltlier os part of a routine or, if its 
importance rotiulres, with individual 
attention. OulffoiUK mail Jimst bo pre- 
pared for jiostiuc: and inooininp: mail 
opened, sorted, and distributed, in order 
to deal with all the work clllcicutly the 
office manager should have a ifood know- 
led^* of ottlee arid a« ef)untinic machinery, 
of which the most important are the t>i>e- 
writer, duplicator, address] in? maclijne; 
als«> the various aceountlui? infwbines, 
smh us posting?, adding, ami ealciilatiin? 
miw'bines {q.v.), and the Inr^e sortinj? and 
tahulutinj? machines, it is the function 
of the (). M. to eo-ordiii.ite work, stalT, 
and machinery into an orffainsation which 
opcrati'H Rinoothlj’ aud performs the work 
required of it os elliciently as possiidc. 
From this h b bo apparent that the 
priiieiple of div. of luooiir is rtssorted to in 
the modern otiieo. Ch-rical routines an* 
brokeji down into Iluir component jmrts, 
and repetitive operations are t?rouped 
to>?olher. A i?irl einiiloji’d, for example, 
on ti pint? only will have a prreater outrnit 
than uuoUicr employed on a varlctv of 
duth*.. Another problem is that of 
authm-ity. The ofhco manfn?(*r shotild 
estahlhh a ilctlnilo chain of responsibility 
from him‘'clf dow’nwards. so that eaeh In- 
divldual knows both (he nature of his 
duties ami to w'hom he is responsible. As 
iar a-{ feasible the ollue should he or- 
caniM-il ru'eordiiif? to functions rather than 
in (U*[>ts., tluuiKh in pra<'tice it may not be 
possibh- to earrv* tliis out imtirely. The 
abOM* In ict out line will t?i\e an idea of the 
scope and intrii*acy of <). M. its im- 
portanci^ rnav he aain?o<l from the fact 
that His Majesty's Treasury has set up 
an onranisaiion and iiielhoils dept, to 
invest Ifrate, imj>rov’e, and simplify the 
olllee work of ail lie* dei)(s. of the Hnt. 
civil si'rvice. #SVr ( IVirMUis, Offur 
Organ jsation and Marnimmcnt^ 11)17; L. 
(i allow av', Otth'F Mannnnnrrd: its 1*rin' 
riphs and I*rartire, li)lS; \V. ('aiupbcli, 
Offler l*rariice, lO.’VJ, Jiil.S; L. Dicksec and 
Sip 11. lilain, Organ isaf ton, 11)17; 

and 11. . Simpson, Modem Ojfiei 

Manaycm* nt, 191S. 

Ofllcor. 'rhis tqfiii when it stands alone 
is always held to ivhT t«» an »). liohlini? Hie 
kliKc’s commission.# 'I'iic aetivi* arm\ li.'*t 
eontalns the naun*«5 of all O.s. currently 
serving* I^ni the status of O. holds 
even after retirement Irom the aetive list. 
Os. vvliilst on full jiay are forlddflcn to 
hold any muiiieipal oftloo. oxempU'd from 
jury horviee, either coroner’s, ffraud, or 
common juries, and may not hoeonie 
dJrectom of any eornpany. 8po<*ial per- 
mission must bo urrnnted befon* an (). on 
tho active list can leave t.ho eountpy. 
AlthoiiK:h any O. c*an be dismissed at His 


Majesty’s pleasure, noverthelcss it Is only 
after trial by a i?encrul court iiiarllal that 
an O. can l»e ijunishi'd. Tho term Held O. 
im hides colonels, lieutenant -colonels, 
ami majors. Cajitains, lieutenants, and 
‘■cciimfi lieutenants are called company Os. 
See also Aumy, Army l*ay\ Rank; Ser- 
OKWT: w MtnvxT Officer. 

The Offorrs' Training Corps was an 
or^iiiisai joTi rtmon;? the univs. (senior 
braii/'h) nnd sciiools (junior branch) 
whcreliy .-.tnilcnls received trairiiuf? in 
military dull, wiafion traininKi siKuallinK, 
map -reading, fli'incntary taclie-s. Itvs 
piirposo w'Un to supply Os. by direct com- 
nnSsion to the Territorial Army, Terri- 
torial Army I Ucs< rve of Olliccrs, and 
Reserve of OHiceiN. Tlie O.T.C. is now 
replaced bv tin* s* riior ami junior training 
corps, v\ho-.e oiiii is to sujiply a ground- 
vv'ork of military ediuation, nnd thus 
shorten tho time speut. in elementary 
training during military service. 

Oilicers’ Mess, ste nndvr Mj.hs. 

Otlicers* Training Corps, see Tuainino 
Ooues. 

OiHcial List, set Stock Km iiwgk. 

Otllcial Receiver, or Liquidator, see. 
under liWTvRriTCv; (ompa.ny; and 
COMI'V’^’V iiAW. 

Official Secrets. The Otfn lal Scen*t.s 
A<t, 1911 (whicli r<‘]>calb and re-enacts 
w itli aim*mlmciit.s the .\ct of I'SDj. inakc.s 
it a lidony punishable with penal servi- 
tmie to approacli or euli r anj” ‘pro- 
lutiited idaec’ for any Tiurjiopc prejudicial 
to the hcifctj or interests of tlie State; to 
make any sketch, plan, modi I. or note 
calculated to be useful to an enemy; or to 
obtain or cominuniealft to any other per- 
son any information which mi!?ht bo or 
whh-h is intcudt*d to In* useful to an 
enemv. It is not iiecc-^sary to show that 
llio otTcmler was guilty ol any particular 
art tending t(» show' a jiurposc pn-judieial 
to tin* state, and he may be convicted if. 
from his conduct or known character, it 
appi.irs that his purpose w'as prejudicial 
to staU* interests. The Act. also pro\idcs 
that any per.sou who eommimu'ates to 
aiiv unauthorised person information that 
has been entrusted to him in contideneo by 
.any person bolding oHico under ilio Crown 
is guilty of a misdemeanour. Tho re- 
pealed Act of 18*^1) W'as passed aft(*r a 
Foreign OHieo otllcial had discloheil a 
eoufldeutial diplomatic lioeunicnt. The 
law was .strengthened in JUll, following a 
proposal l>v the Commitnv of Imperial 
Hefonee. Tho law w’a.s further strength- 
ened by an Act of n)*-’0 which make.s it 
a misdemeanour to do certain things, 
either in order to gain ialmi.ssion into 
a prohiliited plai'c or for any purpose 
prejudicial to (lie snFoty or lnti*rests of 
tho i^tute. TJicse auks Inelnde tJio un- 
authorised use of a na\.il. military, air 
forct*. or p«>lici‘ uniform or ono which 
resembles an otlieial uniform; foiging or 
laniTiering with passports or military or 
naval p»\y '8 or pt'rmits; personating some 
oJhee-lmlder or p<'ison to wliom an ofllcial 
rode or pass has lioen issued, or being in 
unlawful possessioii of any die, seal, or 
stamp belonging to a gov. dopt., or a die, 
etc., so resoinbllng an otflcial die as to be 
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calculfited to decfivr; or retulninsr an 
olliclal (lofiiiuenl without authority to 
retain it; or allowing any o<h(‘r person to 
have i)o*^st*s.sion t)f an ullieiul document 
issued for the use «>f tlie ueoused alone; or 
communiraliiif? a secret otlieial cotlo word 
or password; or l)olnp In nulawfiil po^se8- 
sion of any sueli code or pnssworil. The 
fact that a person has boon in coininnni- 
ealion >\ilh or ntlenipttsl to eommnnleato 
with a foreijrn atreiil, whether in Ori'at 
Britain or abroad, is evidence that he ha'», 
to the projndiee of the safety and iiiten'st -i 
of the State, o])laiued or tried to obtain in- 
formation which is ealonlateil or intended 
to be U6. lul to an enemy, and this e\ ideiu e 
may bo addneofl In proeeodimfs under 
Section i. iSpyino:^ of llie prin. Act (1!>1 1). 
The so<'retary of state ha> pinvor to eoiii- 
pel, bj warrant, the proiluetion of tide- 
grains from any person wlio own-* or 
eontrfdsi anv telegraphie ealde or wiitdess 
business, when it is evpeflieiit in the public 
interest to compel production: ami an^*' 
pereon who carries on the bu'juesa of le- 
eeiviiijr postal pai Icets musb be registered 
and is subject to regulations which n'uuire 
liiin to keep hooks giving the names and 
aihlroHsos of persons for whom packets aie 
I'eeeived and any insti lu tioiis leeeived as 
to the deli\ei\v. The Act also gives to 
chief otlli'ers and superiiittuidcnts of 
police ami others somewduit exceptional 
powers of intei rogation in cases under 
the Act. 

Offset printing, , see iw<Jcr LmtOfiU VPIIY. 

OTlaherty, Liam (h. 1S97), lri-;h author. 
&. in the Arran I**., eo. (ialwav ; educated 
at the National riitv., Dublin. He -‘•ersed 
with the Iri-.h Guards during the. Kii'st 
World War; otter being invalided out be 
took part in th(' Irish reiiolutifin of 1917. 
After the war he entered the merehaiit 
service and travelled widel.v. His flr->l 
novel, Thu ^f'ighbour^s M'ifr, ^^as jnib. in 
1924, folltAved by 'I'fie Black Soul in 1925 
a(pd ft vol. of short storu*^, Spriua SoiHug^ 
in 1920. With U he Informer and Mr. 
GiViooley^ novels of Dublin low life, both 
pub. in 1926. he ostab. his leputation os a 
powerful realistic writer, but the roinautic 
side of his nature found expression in his 
Idyllic short stories, many of which were 
descriptive of life in the \rrau Is. where 
ho was h. Dther no\<*K include The 
Martyr (1927); The .l,ssa,s«/n (lU'iSj: The 
Utmae of Gold (1929); The Puritan (1932); 
Hollywood Cemetery (193.")); Famine 
(1937, a novel of the potato famine of 
1846); and iMnd (1946, an ad\ontiire of 
the Fenian rebels). Two Years (1930), 
I Went tty litutaia (1931), and Shame the 
Heril mi34) are autobiographical books. 

Ofterdingen, Hrinrioh von (e. 1170- 

1250). famous minne^singer (g.r.). 

Ogam, or Ogham. This t< riii, spelt iu 
Old Irish Offotn or Offum, of uncertain 
origin and mea^ng, has been applied to a 
peeiiiiar f<tfm of cryptic language, and 
more espefflally to a curious Hcrli»t, em- 
ployed by the anct. riolflelie Celtic pop. of 
the Brit. Isles. (Jf the nearly 100 In- 
sr^ptions stUl preseryed, over 260 were 
found In the S. cos, of Ireland (mainly In 
Kerry and Cork), flfty-flvc In the rest of 
Ireland, about forty in Wales, one in 


(.‘ornwall, two In Devon, one in Hampshire 
(at Hilohestor, iiiarkiiig the K. limit of their 
distribution), about ton on tlio Isle of 
Man, and about twoiity-tlvo in Scotland. 
There are sev. stones with O. inscriptions 
in the National Museum. Dublin, and in 
the Brit. Miisemn, of wdiieh that from 
iilywel, Brecon, bearing tho name 
‘Macutrenas’ is tbe be^t-know'ii. The 
great mc^ority of these inscriptions 
heloug to the sixth (*entury \.i>. but some 
belong to Ibe llftli and somi* to the scvimtli 
century. The inscriptions found in Ire- 
land are, with one exception, written inO. 
alone (in C^ellie) while the inscriptions 
found in Wales are UMiall> hilingual 
(Lat. -Celtic) and WTitten in Itoin. charac- 
ters and O. script. A I{uni»*-0. inscrip- 
tion was found on tlu> Tsle of Man. The 
Inscriptions found in N.F. Scot land and in 
tlie N. Isles, ehiellj on The Shetlamls, are 
written in a variety know'ii as ‘i’ictish 
Oghams’: tlioy are assigned to the unet. 
Piets, who aeeortUng to sonu‘ scholars 
spoke a non-Celtic and iioii-Iiido-Dnro- 
pean language. 

I’lio O. inscriptions eontain \ery little 
hesi(b*s pmper names, but tliese are of 
great '\alue for the light they tiirow' upon 
the eariv DeUle tongue, Indeisl, in 
ortliograj)liy and the inlleetion of nouns, 
tliese ills! riptioiis re\eal a ^tago of tlu* 
(Vllie idiom nuieh earlier Ilian that of the 
earhe-*t prescTved Ms. literatiire, which, 
partly belonging to the sixDi eeniury 
i-» ( ontemporary with them. The D., for 
in-.tanee, still m.ikes uso of hdters tj, e, m/, 
uiiknow'ii to llu‘ MSS.; tbe anet. iri’.i'rip- 
tions supply us with magri. the genitive 
of tho w'ord W'hieh has yielded the word 
mar, *son.* The direction of writing was 
either veHieal wards) or horizontal. 
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'JIIK GUAM CllAIlACn'ERS 

The peculiar O. alphaliet ronRi.st,ed of 
twenty lettirs. ilivided into four groups 
or iiiemes. ami represented by strokes, 
from Olio to live In iiuiiiber. arranged in 
various positions about a eisitral stem- 
line. Tho place of t liLs chief line wossome- 
tfnie.s filled by tho edge or arrlso of tho 
object (usually stone or other squared hard 
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iiiatcriul), ou wJiicIi tlie letters woi*e eut. 
Tlio letters of the first nirmr (/j, /, r or 
/, s, 7i) were i>la<'e(l under the line (a'^oinninjf 
this to bo hori/onUd); the scennd airme 
d, t, r, v) ai)ovo it; the tliird aicmc 
(m, < 7 , 7ia, c, r), diiiKorirtllj’ threuffh it ; and 
the foiirlli airme (u, o, u, e, /) iuterseriiiiK 
it at rifjht aii^U's, or i)y notelies. Tiu*r<* 
wore live otluT eJiiwaeters farjeila^ wldch 
were a little more eoin])lieated. The> 
are Keiu^rally Interpreted iis dji)htIionirs 
(ca or to, oi, ia or in. ui. and ae), wbieh 
aeoordiiiir to soine sidiolavs haM‘ olten 
II eoiisonantfil value in the inscriptions 
(a kind of Kiittnral hr, .r, etc.). 

This alphabet was tlie h«isie O. script. 
'I’here were .sev. !^e<*ondary varieties, sn* ii 
as the ‘bird O.* (htt-O.), Mierb f>.’ (Ltt..- 
<).). ‘lolour (). H)ath-<).), •ebnreU ().' 
{(Ull-O.), ‘pit: <).* (MorO.i, ‘son O.’ 
(Mnr-().), and manv ol tiers. 

Tlie Use of the ^r^^die <). script - eoii- 
tiimed until Uio Middle Xj-'es. and the late 
foiirteentb-eent iiry //nn/r of lUtlh/mttti 
(ed. bv It. \t kill' on, lSS7;.v< n/sn (Xibb i'-. 
ed. of Anrtnetid nn h-Kny. the Sthoiar^' 
Primtr, 1 til 7 ) reproduces the earliest ke>s 
for transliteral n»M. Set .1- Jtbjs, Lertun^ 
on U'flyh 187P; J. MaeNeill. 

‘Tho Iri'-b inrbani iiisi liptions,* {*rornil^ 
intjs of ihe Jtoitnl Iri'^h Arndemn, 1009; 
It. Ma< ali'''ter, 'I'hr Surd Lanqntftfi ^ 

ftf J n fand, 10'J7; .1. Vendrves, * L’Ki i it un 
opfamiiiue et s orjjiine",' lAodi «,• ulitr/ifes, 
lOU; 1). Dinriirn-, rht H,dod,tf, 1011). 

Ogasawnrn Jinia, s(f iJnsis I'-f.snD'-. 

Ogden, Chniles K:iv, ih. ('‘'‘‘Ih. Kti^. 
liiitjrui‘'t; (diuahMl el ( \iM«bn<l|A(‘, dir*sfor 
of the Ortbologn al 1 ii't jtiite. In JOviO, 
with T. A, li]cbar<ls of il.ir\ard, b<* bi'^an 
icM'/ireli on ils-ie on \vlii< h 

be ba 1 pul). sc\ . uork-. niber pub'-, in- 
I'l'ide: adb 1. ,\. IMibanU and .1. Wood, 
'I he I \otmhitunit> of .h'''lhdo '■i fI0 22), tUtd- 
httuds rinoni of fiifioii'-' tIO.PJl; wiifi 
1. A. l{i( b.ir d". I'ht Mtounot of j 

(1011). The A // (’ of /’• 'nhidort/ (lUi t,, 

Ogdon, oi 1 tab, V., and ro. 

seal of W ebi'r ( (»., on I be \\ i ner, ni. N. 
of Soil bnke CiU . is.jo U.oOO. 

Ogdensburg, < il \ .i nl ij\. ]>oil of Neu 
X ork, \ \ Ill SI . I. )'M • Oi e <«o , nil t be 

St . I.aw leiiee It I'op H' O'lO. 

Ogee, luoiildiii , p iioi l !»> tuo euiM"., 
ibe uppiM* «oii\< \ aiel llu' b>uer imieaM. 
called al-n 1 he < i/hot nttryo. In Ki. tin 
libs v\libli Ml (bdine N.inltnrr i b« 

\.nilt tli.iiroii.ilh are known ns o.;iN** ri’ , 
and the adjeitiM' is also freijianuK 
iip]died to :ii'( bes ni a Wii\ tbal inaki ii 
])rae(if‘<ill> s\ iioiM molls u it b (tottiic. 

Ogerius, Oggor^, or Oggieri, '-tt Don 
i.i: I) \M)is. 

Oggioiie, Oggioiltio. or Uggiotio, Marco 
da («•. 1170 It. painler, b, near 

Milan, lie stiidii'd inider lje*).Kirdo da 
Vimi, amt m.ide s< v. i-opies of bis 'Ttie 
Last Snpi)(*r.’ one of wbieb is in the Iloy.il 
Aeadeiny. lie also e\eeiite<t fivsc'oes for 
tin* I'biirj'b of S. Marin tUdln I'aee at Milan, 
lli<‘ two best l)eing *Tbe .M.irriaue at 
('ami* arnl *Ttie Assiini])tion,’ both of 
which an* now in Mie Hrera. 

Ogier le Danois (It. Uggoro, Oggero, 
Oggiori; Lnt. Ogerius), liero of an anet. Fr. 

E.E. lO 


romance whose story is probably a eon- 
tribution from tho stoi-o of Norman 
tradition, Ilolgor, or OJgcr. Dansko being 
the national boro of Denmark. lie 
tigures iu Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso and 
ot lier romantie tales and poems. Accord- 
ing to some authorities, his surname was 
bestoweii on liim because he eami* from 
Denmark. OtJiers say that be took it 
after ll^l^illg eonqni'rc'd that country; 
wtiile 's t L ot hers siiy that O. u as a Saracen 
who liinied (’bristian, and as tlie.v wrote 
to )iim fiom Inime fa m damnt\ for having 
ehaiiecd bis riligiou, the Fr. barons called 
him III jest O. hainni and be hlrnsolf in- 
sist! d on bung b'» Milled when ho wms 
< hristened. This surname aerees with 
the assertion thnl In- was eoimemuod by 
( 'liarlemagne. Kiifldlej ,idviinee»l the 

ooiuioii thril (). is I'm fp !(;{ of Hie Kdda, 

and in tliis \ icw l*iiii.//i eoneiie^. Jfo i3 
also iduiiilied with ilic J'laukish warrior, 
Dttokar (or Auti h-ir). Ste uUo C. 

\ oretzseli, f bet dte Stjm not Oi/ier dem 
lUmtn, 1 xO I ; P. I'an-.. lit rhrrrhefi, nur 
(t>;ttr le iJnnois, Dibhotlu muc ile rE<*oi« 
lies (‘hartes. 

Ogilby (im orreitly Ogilvy), John (IfiiKi- 
D)7d), ^eotljsh misr i 11 trieous wiiter, b. 

' near Fdinlnirgb. M< .u'« omp.inled i.if- 
I lord to liolanil and was made (hputv- 
mu-ler of the re\ ( N. ijut Ins fort imi s hi mg 
mined by the (*i\il war, h'* r< tinned to 
Fnglnnd. lla\ing Ji iirncd | nt. ne Imns. 
Viigilimo l.iig. ver-M I<>t0 'n»). MMil being 
sueei ssful in this :itte:n]»1 iMi’iiul io (Jk., 
and pub. bis Iliad in DJOn. He was in- 
trusted willi tlie ’poetle.il part' of the 
u>ronalu*n of Cliailes 11. in iai:i. 

Ogilvie, Sir Frederick Wolff (LsJKi-lOlO), 
Kng. selmlar and administrator, b. .if Val- 
parai'-o. Kdue.it ed af Ikillml C'oll‘'ge. 
(»\toid. from lJ)‘2h to l!)‘iO lu* was ,a tellow 
and Kstnn'r at Trimfv t'nllege. 1‘iiiil 
10.it hi* was prof, or poblual euummy at 
Kdiiiburgb l'ni\., when be lierame pre*-!- 
d« nt and \ iee-ebnuf ellev of IJuoi n's t iii\ .. 
r>. li.ut. In addition to mem)ier-bi]) of 
SCI. I'ouncils ami t oii.mit.ic«*s t). i..i- 
iiircelor-general oi tin* IkHi . Iroui IP. is 
to 1012, ins leim of olbee bei gusivked \>\ 

I tlu* inception of the fon cs tirogr.imme and 
I { b<* exiiaiislon of the o\ erst as ^cruce. 

Kiiigbteii in be omut the liut. 

l('oimei), ami in 10 11 lituiim' piineip.il of 
• .lesus Colioge. ‘>\fi*iil. 

. Ogilvie. John (1 707 i ''('“b ottKli le\i- 
I eourariher, b. in U.iiPKbirv*. I i l''21 be 
entiiTil Xberdt'eii I’un .and iu l's>l w.is 
I at*poiiited mat liem.it i< .il m.isfcr iii («or- 
tlon\ Ilosm'tiii. lit' lomiulcil the 7?/?- 
\iurnil Du'tiona)!/ supidciru nt , 

I l.s.'i.X); f'omtmhtnytre huuimh Indnmnr!/ 
(l8ti,J); nnil tho Sfiidnify' Knglit^h Dic^ 
Uontirn nS(!,>). 

Oglethorpe, J.inies Fdw.trrt (ItJOri 17S.'»), 
Kng. general .iml jdnJMUthropisl, the 
Toiuider of the *^1.110 of la m-gia. w.is h. iu 
l..oiuion. He Hci \ t‘d umier I’rinec Is'igene, 
ami tllsti 'lished himself in the campaign 
against tb Turks, 17ir>-17. In 1722 he 
becamo TM.l*. for Haslemcre, ami in 1720 
was chairman of tlio purl, eoniniittee on 
tlebtors* prisons. In 1732 ho obtained a 
charter for soltliiiR the colony of Heoi*gia 
iQ America as a refuge for paupers and a 

♦ b 
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barrier for Brit, colonies agrainst Sp. 
asirression. He mot with some opposition, 
however, lu the ndinlnlst ration of his 
colony, especially by his prohibition of 
N^ro slavery and rum, and he also had 
dimeultics with the Wesleys and White- 
field. But a noteworthy fact is that he 
defended his colony nprainst the Spaniards 
by allyiiijr himself with the Indians. He 
wrote A A’eir and accurate account of the 
prorincea of South Carolina ^ Georgia, etc. 
(1733), and An Important account of the 
late eapediiton against St. A itguatine (1712). 
lleturniTu? to En»rland in 1743, he toi»k 
part asrainst the Jacobite insurrection of 
1745 and w’aa accused of misconduct, and 
althouf^h acquitted his life ns a soldier was 
at on end, and he did not retni-n to 
Georjna. He w as a friend (»f Dr. Jolmson, 
Boswc‘11, (Toldsmiih, Burke, and alpole, 
and Bojie has iinmortalibcd bis name in 
the couplet: 

‘One, dri\cn by 6l^on^'‘ bcnc\olt‘iKv of 

soul. 

Shall lly Uko Oplctbruix' from polo to 

pole.’ 

Ogmore and Garw, mb. <list. and tn. of 
S. Wales, in Glamoruau'-hire. 4 iii. S.W'. 
of Bridgend. Coal is exUnsivclj inini-d. 
Pop, of dist. 22.700 

Ogowe, Ogowai, nr Ogoway, riv. of W. 
Africa, in Fr. IbiuOoruil A Inca, rising m 
lat. 3® S.. a htl U‘ t<i t be S. of Xgantro. It ? 
direction i'« N. to \\.. and (ben S.W., u - 
oei\inp sev. tribs on both sides, iu< Indiicr 
the LoJo and the J\indo, It enters tin | 
Atlantic by a rlclta after a course <»f i 
750 111. 

O’Grady, Standish James (1810-1928), 
Irish histoiian uinl novelist; b, at (^a.stb‘- 
town Bert bav ('ll, where his father wa-. 
ProUstunt rector. Kdiuated at Tipperarx 
Grainniar Sr bool and Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he gra«luated in 18<>8. He 
was ealled to the Bdr, but soon pave np the 
law. Tie pub. IJisiort/ of Irf/and (1878- 
1880). Atuoiuj: bis books of bistorual 
romanec are Ihf Jiog of .s(or« (1S93); In 
the Wake of Kuiq James (1890); The 
jhight of the Kaole (1''97); In the Hates of 
the North (1901, 1921); and Finn and hts 
Companions (1921), He also c<i. Sir 
Thomas Stafford’s Panda Hibernia (1890). 
He owned and ed. Kilfycnnij Modertitor aiu\ 
All-Ireland l(triev\ 

Ogulln, tn. of Croatia, Yugoslavia, (JO 
m. S.W. of Zagreb. I’oji. 9000. 

Ogyges, or Ogygus ( fivvyriv), son of 
Bceotusand one of t be Bfrotianaborlgim '« 
He was king of the Ilectoncs, the obbst 
inhab. of Bamtla. whleb was \ islted during 
his reign by an inundation of Lake Copai'.. 
This flood is usually called after bim the 
Ogyglan. 

O’Higirins, Bernardo (1778-1842) 
Chilean patriot, soldier, end Htat.esin«u, 
generally knotprn as the Liberator of Chile, 
natural san of Anibroslo O'H., also an 
administrator and soldier, of Jrlnh birth. 
He led the Chilean patriot forces agalint 
the Sp. royalists (1810), and was made 
commander of the patriot army (1813) in 
sace^^Hston to Juan Josd Camera, who hud 
been m^e general -tn -chief in 1811. Car- 
rera** republican troi>pH twice defoaU*d 


Gen. Parola*8 forces, but were thomselves 
defeated in 1813. The following year 
O’H., with Carrera, was also defeated, at 
Raneogiui, and both leaders tied the 
country. Tliey received the support of 
the Bucuos Alreaus, levied an army in La 
Plata, and marched against the royalists, 
whom they complete^'- defeated nt Oliaca- 
Inico (1817), and O’ll. be< nme dictator of 
Chile. The republicans W’t*re, bowevor, 
severely defeated at Caneliarayda, but 
this defeat was soon followed by the final 
defeat of the Spaniards at Malpu, the 
victory w’hieh sealed the independ»‘iice of 
(;hile. 0*11. ’s progressive administration 
after a few years was ended l>y a popular 
revolt tn 1 823, and he retired to I’eni. 

O’Higgins, Kevin Christopher 0892- 
1927), Irish politicuin. was h. at Miad- 
bally, the son of Dr. T. Higgins, asbiissi- 
nated in 192.L Kdm«»led at (’longowos, 
DatPiik's t’olb'go. Carlow, and tlie 
National Ciiiv. of Ireland, ia* was arlh-led 
to lim uncle, JMnurice Healy, a solicitor, 
but dici not serve out lii" linn*. He* mined 
Slim Ktdii, and took jiait in tlie Laster 
lebellion of J91(>; vvliilst in pri-oii us a 
rc‘hult, li<‘ was (dec H d M 1’. tor i^iiec ii’s Co. 
He bccMiiH' iniuistLr ot jiislice unci vie e- 
piesideiit of till’ e\ec‘ii(ivc‘ tonne il m Cos- 
gr.iv e’s I ;o\ . ot 1 922, estcibli-luMg the c iv ie 
guard find c oniliating rcdxds 1)\ i vt editions, 
ill .)im“ 1927 O’Jl. v\as made' imiiist'T for 
cxltiiial adairs also, but m .lulv w^us 
niur«n‘ri*cl iitar Bookcustown on In. v ay to 
Ilia-.*- *S’c/’ life ))> 'r. dc» Vcu'c'^ \V lute. 

O’lliggins, jirov. of tenir.*! ( iiilc*, takes 
its nairu Iroin Bernardo 0*11. (c/r.). Col- 
( bagiM lies to I he S. and Sintjugo to the 
N. llio \ndcs fraveisc» tlu‘ J< . portion. 
Gold Js mined, cattle pc'aied, ami wine, 
fruit, aii L win at produce d. Hanr agtia is 
thc'cap. Alt .1 274r> i-q. m. I‘o|>. 2 (MM{ 00 . 

Ohio: 1. One of tlic* riiiltd Stales oi 
Ainoiica, known as the Binkcwt slate, 
boimcled N. by .Miebigun and Lake 1 ne; 
K. bv IVnnsjlvania aiul \\ . Viri'-mia, from 
w’bicfi it is separated bv” tb(‘ Ohm JL, 
which also forms its S. boundarv , sc*p,iiat- 
ing it fioni W. Virgdni.a and Kc nt iickv; 
and W. by Indiana. The Ohio H. forms 
iU boundaiT for 43(3 in., aricl its I.ikc' sjiore 
is 2.h) m. O. has no (’onsbh'rable eleva- 
tions. being highest in the icnlrc^ and 
sloping (hence to thej lake- in tlu NL and 
to tie* Ohio B. in the S. It Is drained by 
nmiRroiis rivs., among v\liieb are the 
Great .md Tjiltic iVlianii. .Scioto, and Mus- 
kiim.itm, aflliients of the ().; and tho 
Maumee, Sanduskv, lliiroii. Vermilion, 
Cnvalmga, ancl Aslitabula, wliich empty 
Into Lake Kne. The eoal-iieds of K. O. 
are of gi*cnt extent, with abimdaut de- 
posits of iron ore. TbH ha-c led to oiior- 
mous expansion of iron and slc-el Indus- 
tries, and, as a eoiiscqiisnce, the Idiilding 
of gnat inuehlno-Tnaking plants and 
automobile factories. The state ranks 
second in Iron and steed products. Over 
10,000,000 tons of pig Iron are produced 
anniinllv. Cleveland, and tin* neighbour- 
ing cities of Canton, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, and htcnbcnvillo, are tho great 
steel and Iron c‘entre8. Akron mauufs. 
automolfife tyrci and other rubber pro- 
ducts. The output of automobiles in 
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Toledo ftnd Cleveland is second only to 
that of Duluth. Petroleum and natural 
fras, sandstone, and limestone are pro- 
duced. Clay, silica, cement, and salt are 
also produced, as well as bricks, tiles, 
dothiuff, furniture, spirits, and woollen 
and cotton goods. The soil is rich every- 
where; the cliinato is temperate, with a 
liability to a cold in winter rca<‘hlng some- 
times below zero. The forests, which still 
cover large portions of the state, are rich 
in oak, black walnut, maple, etc. HorFio- 
rearing, cat tIe-breeding, and dairy farm- 
ing are imi)ortant industries. The chief 
agric. productions are JncUau corn or 
maize (13S.000,000 bushels in 1017), rye, 
oats (10,000,000 bushels), hay, winter 
wheat, sorghum, tobacco, hemp, peadics, 
apples, grapes, cal tic. sheep, and swine. 
The Moel-clip in 1017 yielded 0.000,000 
lb. A large commerce is carried oa by 
the O. K., the lakes, two canals whicli 
connect Lak«* Krie and the O. In 10 IS 
there were 02.’) airports and landing ilcids. 
llailway mileage is nearly 00(0). Tho 
state is organised in eighty-eight cos. 'Fhc 
legislature consists of a House of Hepre- 
scntativi.s of 13o nmmhcrs and a c^cn.itc 
of Ihirty-thr .1- mcniber.s, both lionvs 
being eloctetl lor t a o > ^ ars. Two senat ors 
and twenty -thrt'e represent ativ<‘s ai-o sent 
to Cojigp'ss. The chief t ns. are ( 'le\ eland, 
867,300; (’incinnatl. 4/»8,000; (‘olumiujs 
(caf«.). 323,0(10; Toledo, 278,200; Mvr<.n, 
230,700; Dayton, 21,i,600; Vmmgdown, 
167, 7(M); Canton, 110,1((0; SpruigHcld, 
71,700: Lake\voo<l, 6S,.)00; (Mes eland 
Heights, .‘»7,0(i0; Hamilton, 10,000; I2 :» 
l)er cent of O.’s pop. arc l«n’clg7i-born. and 
there are great iiuniliers oi Ctcr. ums^stry. 
Among the institutlojis nt higher learning 
are O. Statcj Vulv. at Coliiininis with 
28,000 students; W. Ueserve D^uiv. at 
Cleveland, 9000; Cineinnati Univ.. 7700. 
O. has superseded Virginia ns the inoUier 
of presidents. Five men born in (), were 
olocted as pre.Mdents w'lnlo still O. men. 
Two other.'', cloeted as presidents of the 
state, were born in D. The iM‘elu.'<lori<* 
inoniid-iuiilders left many ivinuins in (»., 
the most inipre.ssivo being S<»rpeut Mound, 
1300 ft, long, in Adams eo. o. was fir^.t 
settled in 1788 juid organised ad- 

mitted as fi stale in 1 H(i 3. Area 11,222 
sq. 111. Poi>. 7.788,000. »SW ,1. \V. 

Tavlor. 7/».sh)rv of Sfnfr of Ohio, ]8.,i; 
\V. D. Howells, JitniUtdions of lAft tn 
Ohio, 1888: 11. H. Handall and W. .1. 
Ryan, History of Ohio <5 vols,). 1012; 
F. H. llos(jbooin, J History of Ohio, I0:H; 
FedoniJ Writei's' I’rojcct.. The Ohio (fuuir. 
lO'tO; anil F. (I WJttko (ed.), Tlistorv 
of the tftatc of OMo (6 vols.), 1041-42. 

2. Uiv. of U^H.A., second largest 
afllueiit of the Missis.sippi, formed by tho 
union of the AUdhheny and Monongnhcla 
at tho W. loot of tho Allegheiilo.s, atlhtts- 
Imrg, 111 Pennsylvania, and flows W.S.W. 
050 m., with a breadth of 1200 to 4000 ft., 
draining, with its trJlis., an area of 202.400 
sq. m. In its course it separate's tlio N. 
states of O., Indiana, and Illinois from the 
S. states of Virginia and Keni.ueky. Tho 
prin. tuB. upon its banks an' (ineinnati, 
Louisville (wdiore there are falls), 'Wheel- 
ing, MaysvJlle, and Pittsburgh and Cairo 


at its source and mouth. It is navigable 
from Wheeling, 100 m. below Pittsburgh. 
It is tlie channel of a vast commerce, 
which iL shares with Its chief branches, 
the Tennessee, Cumberland, Wabash, 
Green, etc. 

Ohlau, see Olowa. 

OhlenschlAger, see 0£:]ilen.sciilaqkr. 

Ohligs, formerly Mersoheid, tn. of the 
Uliineland, (Jerniany, 17 m. N. of (*ologne. 
There are weaving and dyeing works. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Ohm, Georg Simon (1787-1854), Ger. 
phjfihs'Ht, b. at Krlangen, became prof, of 
experimental pliv'drs at Miimeh in 1852. 
He aunouueed liK hiw of the theory of tho 
voilaie euiTont in IS25, and piil». The Gal- 
runie Circuit iroiLrd out Mathematically in 
1827. See life bv' W. (.'.*rla(-h, 1030. 

Ohm, see Ki.i;f'Tni'’irv and Mag- 
NV.TIrtM, (3) (hUCniAT Fl.Ef TKICITY, 
Electro mot ire Force oiui Jtfsistnure, 

Ohmmeter, appapjlii- for measuring 
eleetrieal reslstaneo |j\ <Mn ( i point*'!* de- 
Heetiou in terms ot nl.m- anti megohms 
(a mt'gohrn is e*|ual to l.eoo.ooo ohms). 
There an* sev. types t»f (Js.. one c*)n.slsting 
of two tixe<l ends with tlnrd coil flx^ 
at rigUI angles to Mu' otlu r two «nid earry- 
iiig a poinU'r which moves freidy over a 
graduated scale, thc‘so eniN being of high 
and low resibtatu*i». F*»r le-iting the in- 
‘'Ulaliou resi«>tance of cables, some type of 
magneto generator is combined with tho 
iustrumont. Os. are eniployotl both for 
ibe measiiremeni of conduct e.g. ot 
armature conductors and the like, and for 
*be insulation of bglitmg sjsTeins, motor 
windings, etc. The i)rineiple of measurc- 
iimnt is the same in both ea.^e.-*, but the 
r**.sistnnec to bo measured in the tlrst ease 
is very low\ often no more than one* 
thou.sanrltli of an olim, and in the latter 
00.-50 is rarely loss tbuu 1,090,000 olmis. 

Ohm's Law, in elect rich v, slates that 
the msistanec of a eondnelop in ohms is 
<Mpi,il to the potential JlilYerenoo b«*Lween 
its ends in volts divided by tbo current 
liow’ing in it In ampere-s. Tims it a poten- 
tial dih’oreue** of 80 volts is uppJie*! i*» the 
emis of a e*ui*lu(‘tor whose i*e.si‘»taiii e is 40 
ohms, a current of 2 ampeivs will flow 
through it. 

Ohnet, Georges (1848-19IS). Fr. author; 
0. in Paris, was educated ai tJio Lyc6e 
Ibmaparie. After 1871 he was editor 
successively of Le Fays and Constitution- 
ncl. In c*ollaboratii»n with Denayrouzo 
D. wnue his play litonia Sarpi (1875). 
Serge Fanine appean'd as a novel iu 1881. 
Lc M (litre de lorgrs, a novel afterwards 
famous as a plav. aiquMim iu 1882. O. 
W'os popular with lovers of romance. 

Ohonanioohi, Onamuchi, or Okuni- 
Nushi, tho earth -god of .lap. mythology, 
sometinu'S Ideiititit'd 'ritb Daikoku, god of 
wealth. His gn'at shrine w'as at Kitzuki, 
in Idziimo, anil wtus Mie secoul in im- 
port ane** In Jaiiau. He w’as sou of riusa- 
no-o, gc of tho uuilerworlil, and resigned 
his throiio in fa\our of tbo present em- 
peror's anct'stors. 

Oich, Looh, lake of inverness-shire, Scot- 
land. It is 4 m. long and i m. broad, with 
a depth of 150 ft. The loi'h is drained by 
tho 11. O. into Looh Ness at Fort Augustus. 
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and forms part of tho Oaledonian Canal. 
The loch is famous for its trout and salmon 
fisheries. 

Oidium, uanio frivon to tho ronidial 
form of various ascoiiiycotous funM (Ery- 
slphacete) wliieh irivo rise to what are 
popularly known as mildews and mouhls. 
In this stoi^re the white eobwcb-liko 
myceliit pn>dure simple eonidlophori's. 
from wiiieJi the conidia quickly f^crniiiiate 
and grrow in chain's. co\ eriiig the host a.s 
with a mculy po>^dor. Tho life-cycle is 
completed in Ihc autumn, when asco- 
carps, or i>crithecia, arise as Mnall black 
points on the mycelium and produce 
spores ^^^licll usually romiiin dormant 
through itio winter ami tronninatc in the 
foUowin^r springr. In eases where the life- 
eyelo is known the fumtus is jil.ireti in its 
proper fteiius, but where the a.«<'oesirp« are 
still undiscovered, the use ot the term 
peiierically is still adorded. 

Oil, see Oils and Fat.s; Oil Wellh; 

PETKOLEI'M. 

Oil and Petrol Engines, fn Inti unml 
C oMBVSTioN Knuini-,; ('\ns; 

Motor Cycles; ^Iotou IJovrs; and 
Motor Ships. 

Oil-beetle, name eri^<‘n an> species of 
Melut, a grenus ot ( antharida' (^-r.). on 
account of the oil-like matter whieh it 
exudes. 

Oil-bird, see <ti \cirvuo. 

Oilcake, richest an«l most eoneentrated 
of cattle food-!, rnanufaetured from oil- 
bcariner seeds after they ha\e been 
crushed to CAtract some of the oil. The 
eakes in mo’^t Mimmon UbO in Hritaiii are 
tho.se prc])nred from linseed, cotton setd, 
and bo>a beans. Idnsecd eake contains 
from 10 lo 12 per cent of t>il. .iiid if fe<I in 
modcrati' nuuntitie.s is the best stoi’k food 
of its lind. I )ceort h-at cd < ()ttoii eak(‘ is 
made Irnm cotton seed after the husk has 
l>cen removed, and is valuable for fatten- 
ing bullocks and (lair^' cows. \ nder-oHi- 
caTcd rr.fton rake, made from the whole 
seed, js j'encrally jriven lo cattle fattening' 
upon g:ras.s. ,'^oya-beari eake, a recent 
introduction, is xaluahh* for all classes of 
6t(»ck. 

Oil City, r-ity of IVnnsyhaMO. T.S. \.. 
In Venango <‘o., at the j»ioutU <)f the (Ml 
Oeek, at its jumtion with the Alh'i'hc ny 
11.. 5‘i in. t'.K. of Erie. If is oiio of the 
chief oil centres in the ^fsle. The «ity 
has been throe times parlially destro.xerl 
by flood ami flro. I^>p. •:(),! (»0. 

Oilcloth, sfe Flooik iotii; I.iNOLn m. 

Oil-drop Experiment, see untfer lOi.i c- 
tron; Millikan, Koukrt Anpkkwh. 

Oil Fish, see fjOi.oMVNK\. 

Oil Fuel, see Fvfih^ Litjyifl Fuel. 

Oil of Vitriol, see SripjH'uic Ar in. 

Oil Paint, see Painth; PuntioNTH, 

Oil Painters, Royal Institute of, w^as 
founded in 1883, ami achie\ed the predix 
Hoyal in 1909« Ann. exhibitions are 
held at tralltjdcs in Pleeadilly, London. 

Oil-painting, see un//er Painting. 

Oil Rivers, see Niger. 

Oil Rivers Protectorate, former name of 
tho Niger Coast ITotcetoratc. J t was gi ven 
to the new prof cet orate proclaimed over 
the coastal area of Nigeria following the 
Berlin Act. 1885, and It. included most of 


the present coast, but not Benin or the 
country to the W. Though the pro- 
tectorate was proclaimed with duo 
solemnity no steps w'ero taken to mako it 
elTective or to establibh any useful fonn 
of administration, the reason for this 
laxuess being that Great Britain had been 
forced by the Berlin Conference and tho 
influence of BiMiiarek to take a step very 
miK'li against its inclination and policy. 
In 1891 tho gov. cTcaled a eom)»romise 
administration of consuls and viee-eon- 
suls, who W'ero appointed to tho \arJoii.s 
rivh. with powers like those of a modern 
dist. ofllcer, under a conimissiwiier and 
consul-general. An armed const ahiiiary 
was raiseil and commanded by Brit, 
officers with armed launches lo patrol the 
ci-eeks. In IbD.I the name of the jiro- 
lect orate was r-lianged to Ni-.^cr Goast 
Protect oial e. *SVc further under S n; kuia. 

Oils, Essential, see Fssi:nti\i Oiii?. 

Oils and Fats are either glyceryl e-^tiTs 
of the fatty £W“ids (animal tvml vegetable 
olI.‘4) or hydrocarbons (mineial oils). In 
tho former, the rclati\c ()ropnrtii>n of .solid 
and liquid gl.vecridcs determims whether 
the substance is a fat or an oil at ordinary 
tcmii®. this may be coionrless to yellow*, 
are n«»t mist ihle with w’afer, and have a 
ep. vr. of I( S', (liaii 1, and will be cmisidored 
lieie as: (1) Mineral or hydroearixui oil^.. 
Thi-^ tins, mclndes natural csmTd'ai ods 
mainly of \<'getahlo origin, mineral oils 
like petioleum. oils obtained by dk'-til- 
lation, coal tar oils, '-’hale oils, Ijoiv' oil--, 
elt . (2) F.ktU oils, whk h ma.v be saiMHU- 
fiable Ki.e. hvdrol>sod by eaustie aikiU - 
or not). k'’'ui>omtiablo oils, ei('.. jjK'lmh* 
glyeuides and s«mie esbcntnl iiib. whilst, 
iioii-'-apoiiilinble products melude fust'l 
oil, « amphor oils, e.hole'‘lero!, phenol. 
<T«*soI. and many ol her,. (1 ) I/f/drorarhuu 
oit.’i are obtained either by the distillation 
of oil-h( aring shales (Seotlamt) or from f he 
lietroleuru of America, Bus-ia, Tlie 

Seotli-h nils are mainly par.Ubiis fv.r. i. 
the Bussiaii petroleum is (sunpesid ehieflv 
of najihtljenes, while the .\mer. pel rolmm's 
consist of paraffins, w’ith oh’Jines and 
iiaj)h 1 hones. For eoinin'‘n ial purposes 
ei-ude iM'trolfMii'i is distilled and fiiudion- 
ated. Tims are obtained colourless oils 
used as soheiits (peln>lMim ether), 
cleaning oil, nnd oils frir varnislu's, 
Imrning oils (kerosene), and Inhrh'ating 
oils. [S(f I'l.TuoLErM.) Theso i.iinerals 
are eheinieully Tnr»re or less inert, ami aro 
nnan« ( ted l>.\ acids and alkalla at ordinary 
temps. (2) Fuifi/ oils are ohUilmsl from 
animal hits and seeds of iihiuts by preasuro 
or extf o lion h\ volatile .solvents. Thesr* 
fats and oils aro elnclly*eoip posed of tn- 
stearin, tripalmitin, aqjri triolein, ami aro 
easily rlcoomimsed to glyetjrol (^/.r.) and 
tbo f.itLy acids (see Vat). They aro 
poJubh' in ether, benzene, and chloroform, 
mid aro only slightly solubl*’ in alcohol 
(except castor oil, which is soluble). 
The laity oils arc diviHible into three 
groiip.s: (i.) Ihryinti oils. These when 
exposed to the uir ali-sorb oxygen ami 
harden. Kiieh oils are valuable as 
l>ainting oils. e.g. castor (dehydrated), 
linseed, poppy-seed, nnd fir-seed, (ii.) 
Non^tlrging oils are used for lubricating 
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purposes. iSxich ar<* biittor, lard, tallow, 
olive, palm, whale, seal, coco-nut oil, and 
castor (in natural state), (ill.) 
dryivu oils, iriU^rniediatc between (i.) 
and (il.), c.a. rape, colza, raslor, croton, 
uud Krniie-seed oils, boiled with caustic 
alkalis, fats and oils of this Hori<‘H undcr^ro 
Kat>oniilcation, and are used in tlic iiianiif. 
of soaps (fl.r.). Stearin is used in inakfnf? 
candles, ns al.so arc jialni oil and tallow. 
Castor oil is used in certain typos of hibri- 
(‘titioii, e.(). ti\ iat ion, and in medicine, while 
some of th(‘Ke fats and oils arc ii'fed as 
foods, vie. hotter. lanJ, and co<*o-nfjt oil, 
and otlii'rs as burning oil*^ —colza and .sperm 
oils. 

I'he examination of nils and fat.s is a 
highly tx'ehnieal matter and Involves such 
observations and dLterniinations as taste 
and smell, colour, refracti>c index and 
diflI>crsioii, iluores<ient ctfccts, sfiectro- 
hcopic work and behaviour under polar- 
ised liglit, solubility in various solvents, 
heat of combustion, roiidu<'tivit.\ , mcltinc: 
point, sp. gr., viscosity, and complete 
chemical analysis, iiichidiiig the water 
content. In sonu‘ <'ases flash voint iq.v.) 
is a iisefnl ])icce of information. Another 
important ftw-tor is the ioi/ine valuv. Thus 
111 Hubl’s I. till u, an alcoholic solution of 
mercuric I'hloride and iodine in alcohol i^ 
made. Thi'ii a solution of the oil under 
test is made up iu chloroform and the 
iodine solntioii added to it. Kxce.ss of 
t he lalU^r solution is us<‘d and after adding 
potoissiiiiu iodide solution ilic amount of 
the excess of iodine is found. From the 
rcBUlts th<i amount of iodine ahsorlx'd by a 
known wr*ighl of tlio oil Is then calculated. 
The lleielicrii value of a fat is obtained by 
heating *.2 ') gin. of tiic fat uith 5 e.c. of 
pure ah ol»ol and 15 e.c. of strong KOIl 
solution. After heating on the wator- 
hath the hoai* proflue<‘d is rxtnvc'ted with 
70 e.c. of boiling water and sulphuric acid 
of tlic proper strength tti neiitraliso the 
alkali added. The liquid is distilh'd till 
.'iO e.c. have come o^cr. The distillate is 
litmtraliscd by decinorinal alkali. The 
number of e.c. \i-^cd giM's the llciclurt 
value. The Mauincm' test depends on the 
bent prndnecd when a dxed oil Is mixed 
with bulphnric ai id. Ci-mparlsions arc ' 
niadi* with standard ♦•a-e-^. 

Oil*Shale, sre vntJvr mi m.f. Oji.. 

Oil Ships, or Oil-tank Steamers lOil 
Tankers), form one of (he<’Ias>.esor vesseN 
uhleh ari' e\pressl> hiiill \^ith a Aiew (o 
the requirements of a rertain class of 
<Mrgo, anil ean nmlir ordinary circiiin- 
slnncs's he usi fl for no olher. A.s earl> as 
1863 there were sailing ships on the T>ne 
wllli Rpeeially (♦nat meted tanks for the 
carriage of oil, but the Vadrrlnnd, vsliirh 
vas probably the Tlrst stcamsliip dc.signod 
to carry oil, woi^ built by ^lessrs. Palmer 
in 1.S72. Another early steamship of this 
typo was the Zoroaster, built In Sw'odeii in 
1877, in which the (). tanks were sciiarato 
from the linll; later \Cbsel8 aero built in I 
which (ho plating of the hull itself formed 
(ho tank. The size tif O. steaniHhip.s 
varies iu aei'ordance with the length of 
journeys rt*quired, etc.; for long journeys 
vessels of from 6000 to 12,000 tons are 
found to bo the most eeonomleal. The 


Pinna was a good example, being 420 ft. 
long, ,02 ft. broad, 22 ft. deep, and accom* 
modatirig 9000 tons of O. in twelve large 
tanks formed by one longitudinal and 
seven transverse bulkheads. A later 
development is the O.-tank vessel fitted 
with internal combustion engines instead 
of sfciini. Tho higgest of these ships can 
carry 1 15,000 tons of liquid cargo. It is 
important in \ essels of tliis class that the 
fn*e surface of the O. should ho as small as 
possible. Till* Avorld demand for O. in 
recent times haw led to extejiHivo building 
of <■). -carrying vrssids, and since 1920 the 
number of such ships has rapidly in- 
creased. Many of t hem are motor driven, 
the largest being the C. O. Stillman, a 
twin-Kcrow ship of If5,o00 Ions built in 
192S for the Inin*mit ional Petroleum 
<’onipany. She had a h ngth of 665 ft. 
Ill I9.‘i0 there wav 1162 engine-driven 
shlp.•^ and 200 snilmg slup',. At the out- 
break of the Fir^t Worlil War there was 
under l..")00,0()0 gro--. tims of O. tankers. 
When war again broke mit In 1939 the 
total had grown to nearly 1 l.OOO.OOO tons. 
(Ireat Hritain had the grf'alc^t number, 
being followed by Anu^rica, Norway, Uol- 
Jund, l^anama, .lapan, Il'ilv, France, Ger- 
many, and Sweden. An O. tnnker may 
h#* easily recognised berauM* the funnel 
and lUHihiTicpy arc aft ainl lh(‘ hri'ige 
just forward of amidships. .\ll tho hold 
‘'pace, 400 ft. long in the lar<;cbl tankers, 
is dj\idod by two steel structures running 
parallel with the centre line of the sliip. 
TheM* are tlie fore and aft bulkheads, and 
the three Jong trough -like spares thus 
formed are further Huhili\ idtsl by epo8.s 
dhs. or transverse bulkheads. There 
may be a dozen of these, making about 
tliirtv indi\idual tanks, into wliudi ami 
out of whicli O. must b'* moved by pumps 
with the greatest po'-sible speed. These 
pumps control the flow of G. in each of the 
tliree line.'s of com part meat and some of 
them are able to pump 2S00 gallons of 
fuel a minute. Other pumps keep the air 
pure to pifvent expulsions. Ser Sir A. 
lliird (ed.). Jiritain's Merrhnut Navy, 
1926-29; It. W. Morrell, Oil Tankers, 
1931; and 1*. Kerr, 7’u«fc Strapping, 1939. 

Oil Wells. The word ‘tdl’ is applied in 
(his ruse lo rock oil or petroleum, which 
Is found in various jdaecs at h'':''iT or 
greater depths iu the eartirs eru'-t. It 
most eominonly oeeupie.s the pore spaces 
between the grain.s of sediment arv r(jcks. 
Two factors art' cs-.ennal ti» hold the 


petroleum In its rcM'r\oir. I ir-ilx a 
suitable impervious rock it seal to 

prevent its escape into higher lasers, and, 
secondly, a ‘structural’ or ‘btratigraphi- 
eal* closure to trap the oil and prevent its 
further movcnn'nfs wfthiu the layer. Tho 
deposits are uMially asso( iated with water 
and gas --the water, hcu.g the hoaviost, 
oreupving the Uiwer part of tho structure. 
The liiethod uvcd in the roeo> ering of 
petroleum from those naturol reservoirs 
is by tin. sinking of wells- , , x 

Tho art of wcll-dnlhng dates hack to 
221 M.r. when it w’lis first practised in 
(iiina. where brine wells as deep as SSOO* 
ft . have been drilled with equipment of a 
I very primitive nature. Tho first well 
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mink with the definite object of obtaining 
oil, using other than hand power, wan 
&med at Titusvillo in 1859 by Col. Drake. 
Nowadays before a well is sunk the 
country is first surveyed geologically, and 
this surveying of a country unknown as 
far as its oil posslbiliiies are concerned 
can be divided into two parts. It is first 
necessary to know if geological, especially 
stratlgraphical, conditions are suen as to 
have favoured the generation of oil. Then 
if it is considered that conditions arc 
favourable, the region must be examined 
for structures in which oil could accumu- 
late. ikfter geologists and geophysicists 
have found what appears to bo a favour- 
able location for drilling, the prospect is 
soractimes further checked by drilling a 
number of small <liameter welN {set 
DOBiNQ), usually with a very light drilling 
rig known as a core drill. The first well 
in an oilfield is usually known as a ‘wild- 
cat,* the old-time wells having been often 
loc^d by pure guesswork or -.urorbtitioii. 
hence the present-day collotiuial moaning 
of 'wildcat* — 'highly speculative.* All 
wells drilled with the object of discovering 
a new structure, a new pay zone, or of 
extending the prod not l\e area of knoun 
pay zones ore * exploratory ’ wells. Tlios** 
wells extending a kiioun field are ‘ex- 
tension* or ‘outstepping* wells. WelU 
drilled for deeper pay Minds in tho same 
field are 'vertical exploration* wells, while 
those drilled within tho known boundaries 
of a proven field are known as ‘exploita- 
tion * OP 'development ’ wells, in modern 
difiling the first struotiiro of tlio drilling 
rig to be built u> tlie derrick, this being, 
in the case of peruiaueiit wells, a str\io- 
tnral steel tower w hich for wells which it 
is expected will reach a depth of 10,000 ft. 
Is 136 ft. high, plus an additional 13 ft. 
for the 'gin pole,* which Is Installed over 
the top to facilitate the in^tullation of the 
'crown block* (pulh^ }. The 30-ft. -square 
derrick floor, which is surfaced wit h boards 
and stands 8 to 14 ft. otT the ground, is 
the working nlatforin for t ho crows. The 
hoisting wlncn or ‘draw’-w’orl.s’ bv which 
the drill pipe, casing, and tubing is linndled, 
is driven by three or four engines in<3l ailed 
behind It. The hoisting equipment con- 
sists of the crown block on top of the 
de^ck and a travelling block whieii 
moves up and down the deirlfk by means 
of the hoist and a iniilliple i.ible arrange- 
ment. The original ‘percussion* system has 
been superseded by tlio ‘rotary” method, 
involving tho use of a rotary table. 
The rotary tabic Is a Iieavy stool table, 
mounted on ball or roller beaiings w’lth a 
bevel gear under its outer iim. This i^ 
set over the centre of tho well and rotute-- 
the drill pipe. A largo diameter bit is 
used for drilling, and a special typo of 
mud is injected Into the hole U) facilitate 
the operation. ^When the hole lias reached 
a depth of 50 to .300 ft., steel casing is 
inserted aid cemented In to prevent tho 
sides caving in and water seeping through, 
tills performance being repeated from time 
to time as the depth increases. Just 
before the 'cap* rock is pierced a system 
of hh^h-pressuro valves, called a 'Christ- 
mas tree,’ is installed to control the flow 
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of oil. Tho old spoctociilar days when 
wells llowcd over the top of tho derrick 
when heiiig brought into production are 
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Srone. aod Ijriiigriiia: in tho modem well is 
usually a coni ndlcd and orderly prooedxiro. 
Oonerally tho oil Is forced to tho ton 
naturally, but after natural liowlnR condi- 
tions stop it is noccssiUT to iiLstall aildl- 
tioual equipment to lift the oil, usually 
done by mechanical pninpinR. Tho oil 
is then conducted through pipes, often 
imndreds of miles loiig, to tho rcfliKTy. 
Tiio dcejicst well at prosout has reached 
a depth of over 17,000 ft. JSee also 
Petkolkum, See A. Ueeby Thompson, 
OilJieUl * Development and Deiroleum 
Minina, 11)10; J. J£. UrauUy. Rotary Drill- 
ino Handbook, 1030; A. Holmes. Prin- 
ciples of PhysUuH Geology, 1944: and W. F. 
Cloud, Pctrolevni Production, 1940. 

Ointment, fatty suhstance of the ron- 
sisUmco of butter, generally eontainiuR 
Koino medicinal aRcul, and intended to be 
applied to the skin for curative purposes. 
Thu fatty basis may bo any substance 
siilllcicntly plafitic, Avithout any Injurious 
ai'tion on the tissues and not liable to 
putrefaction; that inost Roncrally used is 
purified lard with an admixture of wax, 
tho usual proportion beinR eighty parts 
of lard to twenty of wax, A harder O., 
used for conveying liquid antiseptics, 
Is made up >f f« ut parts of solid porafiln, 
one of wool fat, and hvo of liquid paraffin. 
A soft O. haso in general use ox>nalsta of 
olovoQ parts of solid paraffin, dve of 
lanolin, and thirty-four of liquid paraffin. 

Oirot, Autonomous Uegion of tho 

R. 8.F.S.R., situated on tho Mongolian 
frontier, with the Altai Ter. to tho N., the 
Kazakh S.S.lt. to the W. and 8.W., and 
the Khakals Autonomoas Region to the E. 
About 4.5 per cent of tho pop. are Ruasian 
immigmntiS, the rest being Os. and Tar- 
tars, with Homo Kalmuck groups of 
Mongol descent, yetlleinonts consist of 
small wooden liousas, wheru home handi- 
crafts are still carried ou. The pop. is 
chiefly rural, and there arc few Higuificant 
settlements, except tho cap., O. Tau, a 
fair-sized tn. Avith hydro-olcetricity. 
There arc large herds of cattle, roads have 
boon built, and tlio butter imlustry 
flourishes. O, la in the Altai-Sayan mt. 
systom, and its scenery roaembles that of 
Switzerland. Area 93,000 sq. kilometre'!. 
Pop. 161.000. 

Oirot Tau, cap. of the flirot Autonomous 
Region (q.r.). Pop. 12,000. 

Oisanite, see ANATA^ti:. 

Oise: 1. Dept, in the N. of France, is 
bounded on the E. by the ilcpt. of Alsne, 
ami on tho W. ehlciiy by that of Seiiie- 
Infiirioure. It prodiieos an inimenso 
quantity of vcgctoblos and inauiifs. hard- 
ware and tcxtilen. (.'ap. Beauvais. Area 
2272 sq. m. Pom 396,700. 2. Riv. of 

Franco, an affiuout of tho ycino, rlsos in 
tho N. of the doiii. of Ardennes, and floAi's 

S. \V., joining tho Seine at Conflans-Sainte- 
Honorino after a course of 150 m., for the 
tost 75 of Avhieh it is navigable. 

Oisin, see OaaiAN. 

Oita, seaport tn. of N.E. Klushiu Is., 
Japan, 100 in. from Nagasaki, in tho dopt. 
of tho samo name. Silk yarn is produced. 
Pop. (tn.) 61,700, (dept.) 980,400. 

Ojibways, or OJibbeways, see CHirrK- 
WATANS. 


Oka: 1. Riv, of Siberia, Asiatic Russia, 
rising in tho Sayan Mts. between China 
and the Irkutsk Keglon, and flowing N.B« 
through a wild mt. region for a course of 
about 400 m., to Join the Angara at 
Bratsk. 2. Riv. in central Kussla, rising 
in tho Orel Region, and flowing after many 
Aviiidings in a N.E. direction, for a course 
of about 900 in. in aU, to join the Volga 
at Gorky. Its basin has an area of about 
120,000 sq. m., and tho traffic on it Is very 
eonsulerablf*. over 2,000,000 tons of com, 
salt, nietal-., timber, etc., being loaded 
annually fjjr .shipping in the riv. ports of 
its basin. 

Okapi, native name of tho species of 
Girallldne discovered by Sir Harry John- 
ston in 1901 in the Semliki forest, Belgian 
Congo; it Is known teelmically as Ocapia 
johristoni. I'his giraile-Iiko animal diCters 
from its allies In lia\ ing a rather short tail, 
a short, thick neck, no external horns, but 
vestiges of horns arc to bo found on the 
frontal bono. The • oloratiou of the O. 
is curioii.s; the iiinl>^ t>f>ar long, dark 
stripes, tho bock aiul Hides are reddish- 
brown, while the liiubs nud part of the 
lieml are of a creamy colour. Verv littls 
Is knoAvn of the habits of the O. beyond 
that they live in pairs in deuso forests. 
The only pair of their species in Europe is 
In tho London zoo. 

Okavango River, see CuBAxrio. 

Okayama, tn. of Honshiu, Japan, eap. of 
prefect un' of sarno name, 72 m. \V. of 
Kobe. It has a flno cn.stle and beautiful 
giirdons. Silk and cottons are produced. 
Pop. 166.100. 

O’Keeffe (O’Keefe), John (1747-1833), 
Irish dramatist and actor, h. in Dublin, 
wliosi' plays enjoyed coosidcrublo popu- 
larity In London. They include comedies, 
farcies, and operas, such as The Agreeable 
Surprise (1781): The Po(tr Soldier (1783); 
iniil Otits (1701); and Moilern Antiques 
(1791). Ho Avrote the popular Hong I am 
a Friar of Orders Grey (this occius in his 
opera Merry Sherwifod), His RccoUeciions 
apTHAared in 1826. Sec lives by R. W. 
Biibi'oek, 1937, and Adelaide OTCoefe, 
1937. 

Okehampton, municipal bor. and mrkt. 
tn. of Devmi.shii*c, Kngliuid, 21 ni. W. of 
Exeter, on the N. margin of Dart moor, at 
tho junction of the E. ami \\\ Okement. 
There a IV picturesque ruins of a late 
Nonuau keep and of O. (JoHtle. I’op. 
3900. 

O’Kelly, Sean Thomas (Se&n Tomas 
O’Ceallaigh) (6. 1882). Irish Journalist 
and political loader; educated at ()’0«)niiell 
School, Oublin; liepublican M.P, for N. 
Diibliu (1918-24). One of the founders 
of Siuii Foln (q.r.), with Arthur Griffith 
(o.r.) be was Speaker of tho first Dail 
Eircanii in the Irish Free State (1919-21). 
O. wivs sucoassively Irish envoy to Pans 
and Rome, 1019-32, and to the U.S.A., 
1921-20; vioe-pnsidont of the executive 
council '.nd minister for local gov. and 
, piiblio luMtth, 1932-39; minister of Anonoe 
and of eduoation, 1939; member for 
1 Dublin N. of tho Dail from 1927 to 1946; 
proprietor and editor of tho Nation 
(Dublin); general secretary of the Gaello 
Longue; vioo-president of tho Fianna Fall 
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party, lie sncrceded the Gaelic scholar. 
Dr. Dougrlas Hyde, president of Ire- 
land, boine: installed on June 25. 1945. 

Oken^ Lorenz (1779-1851). Gcr. iiatnr- 
alist, 5. at Hohlsbaeh, .Swabia, ills real 
name was Okcnfiiss. Tn 1802 he pub. a 
work entitled Grnndriits der Xaturptiiloso- 
phie. der Theoric der Sinue, ttud der darauf 
a&jr^mdeien Classtfiratinn der Thiere, first 
of a series of works of the same nature. 
In 1828 ho was appointed prof, at Miinleh, 
and four years laU'r at Zurich. See 
memoirs by A. Keker, 1880, and C. Guttler 
8184; and M. rfaimonsLiol and R. Zau- 
niek, I.orenz ()ke» undj. IV, Ooetfie, 1941. 

Okhotsk, Sea of, inlet of the N. Paeiiie 
in tbe 10. of Siberia. From Nov. to April 
it is iee-bnund. 

Okhrida, Okhrid, or Orid. see Ociiuiiiv. 

Oki Islands, e:roup of is. lyiiur N. of tlio 
prov. of Izurno, and a former .Jap. posses- 
sion. There are, in all, four is., Doso 
beifur the largest; chief tn. Saijfo. Tiio 
proup has a coastline of 18*2 m «n<l covers 
an area of 130 sq. m. l*op, .11.800. 

Okinawa, l*aeitic is. of the Huykyu 
proup, 325 ni. from the .Tap, mainland, 
tlio centre of a former Jtii). prefecture, 
and an air base. It is lonp ami narrow, 
with an irrt'irular eoastline ami peninsulas 
projectinp W. and F. Lenpth from N. to 
K., 05 m.; maximum width, 10 in.: art'a 
48."» sq, m. For the Auicr. cajit ure of O. in 
1945 see Pacjkk’ or Fvu 

Eastern Front iv the Second World 
War. 

Oklahoma (Choctaw Tiidiun word mean- 
Inp red pcoi»Ie», s.-<<mtml state of the 
U.S.A., called the Sooner State, bounded 
on the N. by Kansas, K. by Missouri and 
Arkannas, W. and S*. by Texas. One 
narrow strip touches New Mexieo ami 
Colorado on the W. .\rea 09,919 sq. in,, 
includiup 643 sq. in. of water. The sur- 
face is prirndiially an upland prairie, and 
larpc portion*, are Scry Icrtile. thonph 
others are bar** and arid. O. ii«^cs in the 
W. to an elevation of 4000 ft. and there 
are mt.s. in tbe S.W. It is welJ watercsl 
by th<* Red. Caiiadjan, ami Arkansas Us., 
with f lieir afllucnts. Tlie eJiief mt . raiipes 
are the Wichita Mts. in the S. part of the 
Btate; the Chautauqua .Mts, In Uic <*eutral 
portion; and the Gzark Mts., extciidinp 
half-way across the stale. O. is note<l for 
its diversity of crops, com, cotton, whe.at, 
oats, maize, potatoes, tt*.. beinp exten- 
sively eultivated. The fiiNf -named repre- 
sents over fwo-f birds of the aereape ami 
x^alue. Yields in 19 47 : maize, 22,ooo.O00 
bushels; wheat, 104.000,000; oats, 
83,000,000; prain sorphums. 5.000,000. 
Hoil erosion is serious. Jl(‘tw<*<‘ii 1935 and 
1940 the number of farms deeiined by 15-9 
per cent (.33.600). and betwer-n J940 and 
1945 by nearly 15,000. or another 8-3 per 
cent. Larpe-scalo eoiniiierrial farmliip 
the prevallinp form, thouph then* is still 
some suhsiHlence farminp. The state also 
po8sesH<*s iki abundaneo of hm- timber, 
and wool lx produced. Pctroleiim, coal, 
rock -asphalt, llinestoiic, and pypsum are 
found, the value of the total mineral out- 
put for 1946 lieinp 1326,000,000. In 1947 
over 111,000.000 barreds of petroleum 
were firoduecd. Petroleum reflninp is the 


ehief industry, output hofnp valued at 
$320,000,000. ludiaus, wards of the 
nation, reeeivod (in 1930) over 830.000,000 
in roynlt ies on oil diseovered in their lauds. 
About 280,000.000 pillions of natural 
piisoJino and 34.5,000.000,000 cubic ft. of 
natural pas w'ere produce*! in 1945. The 
stato lias a Senate of forty -four members 
aud a H 0 U.S 0 of Repmseiita lives of 1 14 to 
120 moinbci's elected for four and two 
years respectively. O. sends two sena- 
tors aud eipbt roiiresontativcs to Con- 
press. The stale was a jiart’ of the 
Louisiana Purehase. From 186G onward 
the lndi'i.n country, as it w'as known, be- 
came pradually sottleil by the piindiase of 
Indian lands by the pov. Orpanisod as a 
ter., 1890, ami admitted lus a state, 1907, 
it w'as oripinally knowm as Indian Ter. 
because *>n the preat reservations W'«*re 
settled Cherokoos, Oecks, Choctaws, 
Chickasaw’S, and Seininoles. Their de- 
scemlauts remain a larpe part of the 
prcMuit pop. of O. The idiief cities arc 
O. City (tho cap.), 267.000; TiiKa. 
180.200: Mu‘-kopee, .32,300; Enid, 28.000: 
Shawnee, 22,000; Lawdon, 18,01)0; Ard- 
more, 17.000; Poiira ( 'ity, 16,800; Ilarlles- 
\illo, 16, .300; nml Olvuiulpcs*, 16.000. Pop. 
of thcHiate 2.352,000. .SVc Kilna Ferbiu', 
(Umarron, 1936; Federal Writers' Project, 
Oklahoma: a Guide to the Sooner State, 
1941 ; <1. Foreman. J History of Oklahoma, 
1942; \. Debo, Prairie 1014; and 

M. .lames. The Cherokee Sinpt 1947. 

Oklahoma City, cap. of t) , 1 .s.A,, on 
the N. Ftirk of the* Canodian R. It is a 
now eit> settled in IS89, and has many 
hamlsoiiu' biiihlinps and lp*'o-liiied streets. 
Its imiv. was founded in 1911. It iloesan 
important trade in coll on, cattle, horws, 
and idher st*>ck, a»iil Ini'* stock-yards and 
eaimiiip f;u fortes. Po|>. 267,000. 

Okuni-Nushi, ste Cmi.N VMOC’ili. 

Olaf I. (Olaf Trypgveson) (969-1000). 
klnp of Norw’ay. Cn beinp pnadaimod 
kinp iu 995 he bepan the eoii\eiviioa of the 
eountrj to Christianity, built tho first 
ehur<dn'«, and founded tho see of Nidanis, 
formerly Trondhjeiu. lie entered into 
quarrels w'itii both Sweden and Denmark, 
ami finallv met his death off tlio is. of 
Svold. iu*ar Rupen, where ho was waylaid 
and fl<‘f<Mlf‘*l by the (’oinbined Swedisli 
and Dan. tleets. After his death he re- 
mained tho Ikto of his people*. 

Olaf II., the Saint (995 1030), revered 
enrl.\ Norwopian kiiip. lie wreste*! tlu* 
throne from Erie and Earl »Svejii (Hveiul 
Jarl) in 10 1."), and thou omleavoureil to 
terminate papanism with severity, whkdi 
caused Ids subjf*ets to si‘ek protection in 
tho t»Ts. Ilf Canute. <$, was, however, 
dethroned by Canute In 1028, but in 1030 
ho returned with 4000 men, and pave 
C'aniito battle at Stlklwtad, near Dron- 
theim, where O. was defeated and slam. 
O. wa« proclaimed patron saint of Nonvay 
ill the Huec(*edlnp century. 

Olaiid, lonp and narrow' Swedish is. in 
tho Haltie, separated from Sweden liy Kal- 
mar .Sound. It Is 85 m. lonp and 10 m. 
at Its broadest, and covers an area of 
519 sq. m. It Ih well wooded In parts, 
and has pood pasture prouml for rattle. 
There are pood tlHherlc.s all round tho 
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roast; crinent and altim works; and 
»rrain and saiulstour' aro larprtdy rxportrd. 
Borgrholin. on the W. ooosi, is the rap. and 
only tn. I*op. ‘27,000, of whom some 
10,000 arr in Bor»;holtii. 

Olaus Petri, are J^KTitr. 

Olax, t>pi<*al Krnus of tho family Olara- 
ccte, ronshts of about thirty shrubs and 
trees inhabit iiiK troniral rr^^rionH of Asia, 
Africa, and Aiistrulia. 'I'hr spot irs arr 
smooth ever^rroiis, and have a di^'af-'Tor- 
able odour. (). Zeiilaincii is tlic itialla- 
I r<‘c of ( 'rvlon, t hr h'a \ es of whi( h form an 
infrredient of < nrry. 

Gibers, Heinrich Wilhelm Matthaus 
(Matthias) (I T.'dS-lKlO), (Jrp. physician 
and ast ronfiiiU’r, b. at Arher^fcn, near 
lU-rmcn. Htudi<'d medicine at t/t>ttinp:rii 
(1777- SO). His new method of calcnlatiriff 
tlie orl>il of a r*onirt, set lortU in Abhajid- 
lutif/ uber die IruJdvdc uttd hetjurmf-tf 
7i/(7/aw/c dtf Hahn vinca Kometvn zn 
hirerhntn (1797, 18041, '\’on him faino. Up 
di‘'Co\cred (h»* asteroids I’allas (1802) an»l 
V’<'sta (1^07). and the (). <*oiiirt <if IM.'i. 
♦See Ihirkliinispii, liintjrajdnsvhv Skizzvn 
reraiorb* nvr Jirvtn isvht r A rztv, IS 1 1 ; 
Krnian, licit fuTchael zv'iarhcn Olbers vnd 
/ivp.'^tL I8.'i*2; '»nd (hsammvlte Jl'crke 
(S( hillij'y:‘.s « it., J«"4 li'OO, ‘2 \ols., and a 
3rd lairr vol.). 

Old Ago Pensions. Iliahnrit. - The Kng. 
O. A. 1'. srhenie docs ii<»t rest, upon either 
\oluiitary or c<mipnNory contribution oii 
the part of the recipients of pensions. The 
inherent defect of a contributory ayslein, 
apart fi’om lh«‘ fart that it ronstitutrs an 
iii'-nrancr and not a iien'^ion srliemo at all. 
is (hat very few people of Ihoso who .are 
now in rectdjit of O. A. I\ (oiihl po^^bly 
have set aside from tlnir rsiguous rarn- 
iims anything by way o( pro%i^ion for 
old ag< . 

The oucslinn (tf G. \. 1*. had been di‘<- 
russrd for Mune time befon* the passing of 
tbe Art of lilDS. and imt only ^^r^e varioia 
propos.iJs sniniiitted to the Jtoyal (’om- 
inis.sion on the .\ged l^)o^, whirh sat in 
1895, hnt the fiiilerent recoinniendatiims 
of tlm ( oiiinn.ssion foinuMl tlic snbjrrt <if 
Rev. Iblla in I Virliniiient, which were <oii- 
pidrred liy pari, eoiinnittccs in 1899, lOOn. 
and 19(»3. Tlic apparent dilatoriness nf 
the legislature was due to a variety ot 
caiLses, the rhi» f of which were tho i»rc- 
oocupation of Parliament with the IJoer 
war and tlio pnitrarted ilis<*usston8 o\('r 
the principlo of contribution. Moreover 
legislative experiments in one <*onntry are 
bound to have their ciTcct upon oilier 
<’ountrie.s; and with tln‘ fact hefon' them 
that tho O. A. P. systems already in vogue 
in New Zealand, firunuirk. New y, Woh 
Virtoria, arnl Ueriimny ivsted upon a eon- 
tribiitory basis, vomntary or eomputsory , 
the UoiiHr of t’omflions proeeedrd with (lie 
greater cant Ion. Ar a fart, the estimated 
coat of .i;7 .4 40,000 for iirovidliig pensions 
to peraouH over seAeiity was under 
tho mark, for the eo.st in 1911 1*2 was 
Jei2,450,000. The eo.st for tlio financial 
year 1940- 11 had risen to nearly 
ilj50,000,000 (though from thoHO amounts 
must bo dodueU'd the Raving to tho rates 
consequent on the autoinatie removal of 
tho pauper disqualification for old agt^ pen- 


shniors). The scheme put forward by 
< 'liaplin's committee in 1899, and praoli- 
eallv ado[»ted by the select comnuttec of 
1903, w'.'is a eoutributory one, and tiiougli 
some of its proposals w(*r(* adojited iiy the 
Lib< mis in 1906, its root-principle of 
eontiitjMtion was rejected by Lloyd 
(Jeorgo (chanr>ellor of the Exchequer) on 
the ground that any fontribiitory Si-hcnie 
would lu'.'ifticjdly ex<-lu<ie women alto- 
gel bfr, apart from the fart that the 
majority of working men coiiM not deflect 
fiv m tticir w(«‘lvly earnings a sutfieient 
Sinn of money to make adequate pro- 
\i‘-ion for ohl ugc, in addition to that 
which t hoy wero tluui making for Hickness, 
infirmity, ami nm miilovnient. The age 
limit, too, was a thorn in tlic Ride of de- 
partmental '•oiiimittc -^. Most of the hills 
relating to pension m hi iru s. and all the 
(‘onimitfces tliab coii^idrrcil the sul)iect, 
set that limit at sixty -live years, and tho 
same limit was fixed bv tJie .statutes 
goNcnniig the grant nf taiwimm in New 
Zealand. U was estirintcd in 19(».i that 
it the ugc limit W(‘re r.nsi d from sixty-li\e 
to se\enty the mini her ot [m nsioiurs would 
be n-diici'd bv neiirlv 4 4 jicr ci-id, whiih 
on the c-l imated rigurcs w oiiM )..'ive meant 
:;s7,090 old age penslonei *. 'I'lic af-lual 
number of pensioners in (JriMt Hrilain in 
March 19P2 w'a.s 942,160. op about one 
person out of every forty -four of (he ‘oial 
poi). The total number of (h A. P. In 
force in 1931 wan about 930,000. The 
great luaiority of the pensioners were m 
receipt of the full peu«ion of :>s’. yov lO.s. 
nmler tin* later Aet.s). tho«e in roecipt td 
lesser Kums being for all prac tical purpose-’ 
a negligible quantity’. Of the pop. of 
Hcveiity years of age or over about four in 
e\er.v tl’ie ptT.sons now' driw O V. P,. to 
the extent of, in all. upproxinintely 
^11.000,000 weekly to some ‘2,000.000 pen- 
"ionei'N. r oin prising roughly one-t hird mui- 
< ’nniributory^ \et and two-thirils ('ou- 
ti loniory' Act yiaf e O. A. P. It is ob\ loiis 
trum the.so figures that the fears of the 
diflereiit committee.*'' wert* no< groumllc'-s. 
Hut, imleed, no one con vers, mt with pour 
law* statistics could have f.iiled to appre- 
• Kite the fact that the cost would he 
heavy, for of the entire nop. of sixty' fi\e 
years and ui>\vards in tiie I nited T\ iiigdom 
more ttian one-tiuarti r were il89ih m 
rec c Ipl, or had been in n'ceipt, of poor law 
ixdief. The Acts of 1908 and J911 were 
.snbsrcpK'Titlv amended In various parti- 
culars 1>^ tiie Af‘ls 1919, 1924, anil 
eonsollduted b.v the 1!‘36 \ct. The chief 
proMsioiis ore gi\<*n helotv. 

Siatntori/ Condtiiona for x^htaining /Vii- 
,s'ion,s, and I)isgnahfit'ut>iaia.-—[l) The 
elaiuijiut muRt liave attained the age of 
seventy. (2) The ehiimaut. luu.st for at 
least ten years up to the oe of rcecdiit of 
aiiv f'Um on acronnt of pen-ion have been 
a Hnt. .subject wi condition which, for- 
merly, disqualified women xvho married 
aliens); b this condition docs not apply 
in the cape of a wom.'in who aati.sflcs the 
lieiisioii authorities that ehe would, hut 
for her marriage when on alien, have ful- 
filled the condition. (3) The claimant 
miLst, If a natural-horn Hrit. subject, have, 
since attaining the age of fifty years, have 
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had his residence in tho t’nited Kfni;doiu 
for iin afi:K'rosrato period of not loss than 
twelve roars; and, if he is not a natural- 
born Brit, subject, that he has had his i 
residonco in tho United Kingdom for an 
aggregate i>oi*io<l of twenty years. (Uesl- 
denoo abroad in tho serrico of tho Crown, 
temiiorary ah^ollco not exceeding lljrt'o 
months at any one timo, all periods spent 
abroad by any iM*rsou during v\ liich he has 
maintained or assisted in inainlainiag any ; 
dependant in tho United Kingdom, ab- 
senr e on board a registered Brit, ship, and 
re’^ideneo in tho Channel la. or the Isle of | 
Man by a person born in tho United King- 1 
doni, aii all regarded as residence in tho i 
Umted Kingdom for the purposes of the 
.Vet.' The rates of pension given to 
I>ei>ou-« of seventy years of ago, are os 
follows: 

(a) Where the claimant Is one of a mar- 
rie<l couple living together in tlie same 
house ; then, whore the eomblnod means of 
husband and wife (with a deduotiou uot 
exceeding £78 from tho combined means 
othf‘r than earnings) do not cxecc'd 
£5- 10s. a year, tho rate of peii.sion la 10s.; 
£52 10.S. to fiC3. 89.; £C.{ to £73 lOs., (is.; 
£73 10s. to £84, 49.; £S4 to £94 10a., 2s.; ! 
£94 10s. to £99 l.*i.9., l9. Whert^ tho com- 
bined means exceeti £99 15s. there is no 
pension. If each spouse is ponbionablo, 
each would receive tlic aliovo rate of 
weekly pension. 

(ft) In other cases tlian tho al>ove: then, 
where the yearly moans (with a ded action 
not exceeding 039 trom moans not d<‘ri\cd 
from cjvrning*i) do not exceed £20 .Is. a 
year, the rate of pension is 10s. ; £20 5s. to 
£31 10 *., 8s.; £31 10s. to £36 15s., 6s.; 
£30 l.’is. to £12, 4s. ;'£42 to £17 5.9.. 2s.; 
£47 os. to £49 17s. 6d.. Is. Where tho 
yearly means ex<-eed £19 17s. Od. there Is 
no pension. Under tho Old Age and 
\Vi<low-s’ IViisioiLS Act, 1940. however, the 
above spcciflc pennon ratc-j may be sup- 
plemented in <*aKO of needy pcn'iloners 
(other than blind perbous, for whom 
dilterent hi<jtutory provision is made) by 
additional allowances. Thcbc allow'anccs 
are payable, through tho Post Otllcc, by 
tho Assistance Board (created in 1941) 
under the siiperviiion of the 3Ijiu-»try of 
Health, the burden being thereby trans- 
ferred from local authorities to tlK" Ex- 
chequer. They are payable in acconlanco 
with tho Supplementary Pensions Ilcgula- 
tions, subject to the provisions of the Dc- 
tennination of Need.-^ A«t, 1911, umkr 
which the family means lot w'as r(‘pluecd 
by a test wdilch onb takes household needs 
into account. 

It hart been estimated that the cost of 
the (). A. 1\ scheme as enlarged by the 
provisions of the Act of 1910 will rise to 
nearly £87,000,000 by 19.00. Tho Assist- 
ance Bfjard announced in 1941 tliul it 
would increase supplementary pensions to 
pensioner not needing continuous medical 
attentlooFur nursing to ensure them an 
income of 30s. a week, thereby criabllng 
them to live in hostels to be estab. and 
maintained by voluntary organisations. 
The State hofl therefore accepted the view 
that social legislation should not be con- 
fined to money ijayments and legal sofe- 


giiard.s, but should seek tho good sooial 
life of Its citizens. 

Calculation of Yearly A/eaw.9. — In cal- 
culating the ann. ineiuis r>f a claimant for a 
pension, account will be taken of tho fol- 
lowing items: («) Five per rent on hi-* 
capital in any shape or from (in tho worils 
of tho Act of 1911, ‘one-twentieth part of 
tho capital valu<* of any property Indorig- 
ing to liirn*) and wliether ttiat capital bo 
invcbted or not, but (hi'> valuation is 
subject to the exclusion of the first £25 of 
the capital value; tho yearly value of the 
next £375 of tho capital valuo of sm-h 
I>roperty will bo taken to bo one-twoiitielli 
part of tho capital valuo; and tho yearly 
v'oliio of so much of the capital vaduo of 
tho property as exceods £400 will ho taken 
to be one-tenth of tho capital valuo. (6) 
The cash income he may reasouahly expect 
during the succeeding year (rxrlnsivo of 
O. A. 1'., interest on investments, and 
sums accruing from the proflUible use of 
property not personally used by him): 
this, In tho absence of olher evidence, will 
be taken to be tho Ineomo actually re- 
eeivcil during tho past year. In calculat- 
ing income no accourit w ill i>o taken of any 
amounts received during a period of uot 
more than three months in any year by a 
person, or by tho husband or wife of a 
person, as tho ease may bo, under a metli- 
cal certificuto, as sickness benefit from a 
friendly society or a trmlo union, (c) Tho 
yearly valuo of any benefit or privllego 
\e.a, an easement (< 7 .r.), fuel allowance, 
right of common (a.r.) ). lii calculating 
tho means of a person who is one of a 
marriod coupio living together in the 
samo house, tho means am taken to bo 
one-half of the total mi^ns of tiio criuplc, 
and where oilhci of tho couple, or tho 
couph* jointly, is or are cntitietl to any 
property, each of them is doemed to be 
entitled to ono-half of tho property. 
Whore the husbaiul Is separated from tho 
wife, any sum ho has paid to her under a 
separation order will bo dcdiietod in cal- 
culating his means. Tho basis of assess- 
ment of property capable of Invcslmont is 
tho income that might be derived from it 
If it vrcFO invested; but a claimant is not 
bound to convert his capital into an 
annuity, and his income must not he 
cbtimaU'd on tho assumption that he 
ought to do Ko. Under tho Act of 1908, if 
It appears that tho clainiant has dircM.'tly 
or indirect Iv deprived hirn^^elf of any in- 
(Mimo or property In order to qualify for 
an old ago iK;usion, or in order to get a 
higher rate of pension tJian he otherwise 
wonltl be entitled to, such inc^unc or 
propertv will ncverthel-jfoH be taken to bo 
part of his means. 

Mode of Applying fdr Pensions- Pension 
Cowiw The authority for dealing 
with claims is tho local pension com- 
mittee appoiutod by the bor.. co., or dist. 
couiK'il. Tho form of claim lor a fienslon 
may lie obtained by tlie claimant free of 
charge at anv post oifloe at which ho <lo- 
sires the pcmsioii to be paid to him. When 
filled up the form is to be delivered by the 
claimant cither to tho postuioster or tho 
pension officer of the dist. Tho post- 
uiosUt must give tho olalmant all tho 
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assistance be can in cases of doubt The 
pension officer is appointed by the 
Treasury, and is the local offirc r of excise, 
or the supervisor uf inland revenue ills 
function is to inv(sti{;ate the claims sent 
in and to k poit on them to the pension 
coininittoo which body then invcstifrate 
the claims themselves and give their 
decision upon them lUlon decjdim? 
adversely on a claim tin > w\t the <I um 
ant an oppoitunily of bdiif; luaid in 
support of hi8 application Ihcre is vn 
appeal from tho comimttecs decision to 
the Ministry of Tleilth \\ here the pen 
Sion IS allowed tlic p« iision ollic cr pn cs tlio 

{ lensioiui a book oi iun<^ioii oidcis i n th 
ing him to pet p ivinent al the iiost offi< < 
A qu< stion Tiiav ho luiscd at any tini* 
dm iiip wluc h a pc ’•son is ili iw In ” i pension 
as to whether lu is pio])ciJ> tjinlilhd oi 
whether his me ins aie su< h is to entitle 
him to pH\ iri( lit at a partie ular rate If a 
latei dc( isioii of the coiim itlce re verges a 
fornici dte i ion so an to pn e the p< iisionci 
a lowei late ui no pension at all he will 
not in lh< ibsinee oJ fr iu<l on his xurt 
halt to re [ aj anv sums iieeiit I bv wav 
of jiciision ( mvers h the < nuniitte < 
II a> at inv tir e decide, to pivc a liiphei 
rate of pens uii t it usk im it his tir 
e must nice s hav e so t h inpc ei 1 -% 1 o w iii int 
the hiphei rclc \ pel son w ho know iiifelv 
makes false bl lU me nts for the^ puipost of 
ohtaininp oi c< niiiiump to obt iiti a pen 
biou e line r 1< r liiniH If or any othe r 
person i( iiileis hill) tlf liubk to imprison 
inent not exceeding six months with or 
without luu 1 1 1 hour 

( ontt ibut ^ 1 / (> d tf/r 1 < nsiom — T nder 
the ^^lclow^ ()i])hnis and Old At,e 
CoiitiiliUloiv \ iisjo is \ ( 1<)25, dll con 
tnlmteirs to tlic n itional iriMir nice bcheino 
who w«ie be twe ♦ II hi\t> li\e iiid seicntv 
ve II ol i„e on lun J I »itt or who hue 
uaehtl the i of mvti lilt since that 
date Hic entitle 1 to mill apt jKuisioa of 
10s I week iir« pMtive if their me ins 
I be (hict ce nil it ions aic thit they have 
bet Ti continn nisly irisim d for not le?ss th in 
11\« ^e us immediateh prior te> Tan 1 
ind I ivt paid at h wst 10 1 coutiibii 
tloiis \ Mimlar ja nsion is payable to the 
wife ol n e mtribuloi eutilkd to sm h a 
pension is tioin the dale 1 ei husband le 
eeiNOS bis lensioii V ii li i the OKI \pe 
iiid Widows Pensions Vet tPirt 11 ) 
lO-lO Wilts e i e ontrlbiitorj pcrisiemers uo 
admitted t4) pension it the ape of sixti 
(uiiekr tlu Vet of 1 >J i the apo was si\t> 
iWo), ind similirlj the pe»nsioii npe fn 
msuii I worn ii is sixty 'Mich tonlribu 
torv ]Knsi( i)s X)a\dhl( i p to the ipe <1 
seveiiLv ore these after tout mile d a 
O A P irre spe'ctnc ot iiuans iis applit 1 
to other old am iTlii i mis under the' 
1908 24 \ ts llyaan Vet of 1 )2 Mwhieb 
came into foiee on Juu 2 1910) Hinnlir 
peubiotis arc pivalelc to all widows over 
ilftv live veais at ipe of men of the in 
HQinble class who died or ic ache d the ii.o 
of seventy bcfoio Jan 4 IJ2G (tho date 
when the 192'i \e t came into foicc > 1 ho 

elate of eomim net incut of the so pt imioiH 
was Juh 1 , l‘)i0 in tho case of widows 
who were oiti sixt> on that date and 
Jan 1, 1931, in the ease of those wiiowen 


tiion between tiftv five and ^ixtv years of 
ape Ihc Old Ape and Widows’ Pe nsions 
Act, 1940 provides that O A P and 
pensions to widows over sixt> iiivy be 
supplemented in case of nee cl, by the 
Assist intt Hoaid Under a later Act 
(1 >1 i) \i low iicnsioncrs under sixty were 
in I Ii I li>,ibl( tor suiiplementan pousions 
if the > I III (In Idle n in respect of whom 
an ill )w Hire is I cinp paid Provision is 
iko nil i 1 »ii‘*uiefl persons to pie serve 
then luMs to pensions by becotmnp 
vol in ir\ coTitubiitoPb after migration to 
the dominion An old ape pension is not 
pi\ iblc to ui\ \ 1 1 in so long is she is 
e lit Ilk d to i wil vs pension unler the 
aboM V( ts N t II PI than one old ape 
pen lo 1 whtih r ni I t tho V^ t of 193 j or 

the Old Vf,( 1 ( 1 1 \ ts 1 »0S 21 la 

pivilh to .n\ ri 1 

Jj 1942 thcK w(i vij 4 1)00 UU I old 
ape and coutnhutorv ten i m is as well 
IS SOO 000 widows m r i[ rf pi n^ions, 
ef whom ”20 000 dii w it v \ntuc of the 
conliibuliom pud hv tl r i } ukIm In 
tl at waitirue >e ir aon ( ) ) old ^pe 

I cii jom rs well wriiii ic iil \i (nt and 
in tlu I 2 >0 000 wives uc 1 i 1 \ p ver 

f (m)I(Md men i i i '^'■nic 

000 000 pel c ns W4 it in e cl on 

mbiitoiv jcnsion ml i n uin 

slintcH varu (I \ n wiki\ il trt tis 

ol tlu OM V^e and Widnv" r Vet 

t 1910 and tho Ikteimmati n t Niecls 
Act of 1911 weic fai i* aehii „ In id htlon 
to so nc ,.''0 000 c I ( s ol ‘•m I iintirv 
allowaue s to >11 ipc icii" is t ikc i 
oxei lioin the locil authciii th» 

Vssistanec Be iid foine 7 )i hit by 
1942 leccntd supph mtnl ii \ ni n« 
and in(lijchn.n 100 ooo casts i ltd iii tier 
the IkUnoiTUtion cf Needs Ver the 
boaid w ts then pivinp an I ncnlirv 
pensions in 1 100 000 c es lej itse umj: 
1 TOO 000 iciwiomrb Ihe it t 1 iii u I 
to oil i peiLsioinrs litd l\ tint \t i 
n ulc I el2'> 000 000 i m ii it wMch 
however, non t e iitiit iitori i cn i is to 
(ouriifd for ilv tl2u< 1 i whili 

eoillibutorv piDMOtl'* were s i )i JOi 
III I buppknicut irv 1 i >] nis o i)( )00 
1 he total e ost te> the I xc lu nw i I phui 
to tenfold till! of tlic oi T It II n.e 

leusion belie iic lu t It I i (li ii ^ 

We.rld W w Iti I ♦!(> tl I I t« 1 r f 

0 VI 1 i\ ibl w IS 2 I 1 <* ) ( n 1 

inp 1 s)'' 000 uiuU I m < iiinlU tv 

1 onsioiH Vc I and llio)) ih Ihe 
iiiumnt 1 ud lu Mi M an uiitcd to 
t59 412 00(» Pi n i n mil s vt itv 
totalled I 174 000 i \i eu lit uit iip< n ihem 
he in., t t 710 000 

hlv d dHJ iij I J '' *bjLC lo 

IiihdPv to do iin work i whicn cve 
sight K n led, tlu bhuil n un lii in 
Vt t ol M ‘0 luitit 1 1 t nsioii of up 

t( lO*- a week it tlu vpt of llfty hut bv 
thr V(t ol 1916 the ape w i,s rtdi d to 
f»itv »a r ^Htmti n iwhie i is opti nali. 
e>f the 7 1 I 1 hnd i ei on^ m 1 npl ind and 
Wales (19H », « k2b0 were oxer foit>, and 
I he ictoie c lipibli It r j c nsions 

Dominion^ S</u/ us — Umlei the Oil 
Vpo Pcnsi >118 Vet, J92i ( nndu jversons 
of Kcvtutv vears of apt and upwaids 
whose Income fiom evtiup souiccs is less 
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than $305 a year, aro entitled to a pension, 
the luaKinnnn rate being: $20 a mouth. 
This aiiiomit is lessened by the amount of 
private im-ome. Oritriiially the Dominion 
tJov. reimbursed each prov. part iei pat ingr 
in the dominion sehenu' to the exiont of 
one-half of (lie prov. expendituit' for 
(h A. 1*. An jiincndinent passed in JO.'U, 
however, pi-o\ided that the dominion eon- 
tribution should be inereased to 75 per 
e«‘nt of tlie i)rov. disljiirtseincnts, and tins 
ailuoation beeame effective from Nov. J, 
Iti.’ll. Tlie Dominion Old Aire Pensions 
Aet is now iUH'rali\e in all pro\s. and in 
the N.^^ . tiTs. The tiital number of pen- 
sioner.' as at Dee. 31, 1341, was 1<S0,831, 
and the Dominion Oov.’s eontribution-» 
troni the ineeption of the Aet of 1327 to 
Dee. :tl, 1341, was $231,010,822. The 
ad ministration of the Old A^e P<‘ii^Ions 
Aet was t rau'^ferred to the ])omiinou 
Dept, of Finanee in 1335. Dj' an ameiid- 
m« nt to tlie Aet in 1337, provi'.ion was 
made for tho payment of a pen'-ion to 
every blind person who <‘omplied with 
er rtain conditions which are very .similar 
to those prescribed in the lirit. scheme. 

In Australia an D. A. 1*. .systoni tva'^ in- 
troduced by the Commonwealth Invalid 
and Old Atrc Pension Aet, 13(»S, which 
became operative on Jiilv 1, 1309 (iinalid 
pensions wert* tirst i»aid Irom Dee. I,). 
1911). The rato of pension umler tin* 
orij^iual Aef was t2<i per annum, the Umil 
of iut'orno ot the pensioner (including: pen- 
sion) helrit? t:52. The rate.s have, how- 
ever, been cliansyed from time to time: 
thus in 13.37 tin- aim. pension rate was 
Ai52, and the limit of iiieomc i:S4 lO.s. 
I’rovisioii was made by the Financial 
Relief Act. 1333, for an arm. review of the 
rate of iiensiou, based on the cost-of- 
hvinp iii(l<-x number, and under that Act 
tlie maximum rate of pension was fixed at 
U.Vi and the iiiininiurM at 1-15 10,s\, but 
tlie latter fit:im* idiainted in 1336 to 
>sl6 Kis. In 1316 an old ap:e pension ot 
32S. a week wtis first paid to pen.siomi" 
who became inmate.s of benevolent 
a.S 5 'lum.s. This rate was increased from 
time to time, and in 1337 w’as (i.s. a wei k. 
Asiatics, generally, are not eligible for in- 
valid or old ago pensions, uul<'s.s born in 
Australia, but by an eirn'inling Act of 132»i 
pension rights were exttinded to Indians 
who were' horn in Brit. India. The maxi- 
mum pen.<=iori now payable to a blind 
I>ersou in Australia is t&o'i T>er aumim and 
tho limit of ineoino is ife227 a j'car, lii 
1948 there were 302.8.') 1 O. A. P. in force. 
The number of invalid porisioners in 1918 
was returned at 73,073. 'I’hc actual sum 
ilisburaed in old age and invalid pensions 
in the financial year 19 17-4 S (apart from 
the cost of adinlulstration, etc.) wiis 
£36,526,000. 

In New Zealand earlier legislation was 
RUiieracdcd by tho Sm*lal Hecurity Act, 
1938, which had two main oldects: (i.) to 
bubstituUl for the system of non -con- 
tributory civil [lonsloiis a syhtem of 
monetary benefits on a contributory basis; 
(ii.) the iuauguraf ipTi of a sy.stem of 
medical and ho.spital benefits and other 
related benefits. Tho various classes of 
Ifeusions uiipcrsedcrl by these new benofits 


were O. A. P.. widows* peuhlons, in- 
vali4lity pensions, ele.. ami four new 
elas.so.s of benefits w'4*re introduced, in- 
cluding universal superannuation benefit, 
sickness benefit, etc. Fvery peraon over 
sixty-five, who satisfies the required re- 
sidential qualifications, is entitled to a 
superannuation benefit without condi- 
tions iva to income «)r pnipcrtj”. Tho rate 
ol benefit is £J0 a year, with incromciitiS of 
£2 Dks. a >ear up to a maximum rate of 
£78 a >4'ar (whn h can, thoreforo, not be 
reached until 136.S), Again, every person 
who has reaehoil sixty is entitled to an 
‘age benefit,’ subjec’t to I'csidcutial quali- 
fications and nisi) to a character qiialifi- 
eation (mainly relating to ilesortion and 
f.niure to provhle mainleiiaiiee). The 
ha.-'i<* rate h)!* this benefit in £78 a year 
subject to any increase that may bo 
granted ou acs-ount of deiiendants or to 
deiluetions on aeeonni of jiu'ome or 
acemnnlatcd property. Invalids' benefits 
aro pay.ible at a basie rale of £78 a year 
h)r a married man ami £.52 ftir a single 
person, and tho Is'iieflt is ?)ayabJe irre- 
spective of age, e\4 i*pt tliat the applicant 
must be siMeeii ><‘ar.s or omt. An 
‘eiiienjrem y beiielit* may be granted by 
the rontrolling t'oiiimi'-sioii (wliieli con- 
trols the Stieial Mm iirily Dept.) to any 
lierson who, liy reason of ag»*. di<^at)ilily, 
or doiiiestH* eirciiinstanet .s unable to 
earn a hveliiiood lor lHm.soIf and those 
dependent on liiin, ami who is not eligible 
for «nv iitlier monetary Ixmertt. liio 
amount is at the diseriiioii of tlie eoui- 
mis.sion. 

ProvNion for D. P. in t he T’nion of S. 
Vfrh*a is made liy an \(t of 1328, as 
amended in 1331 ami 10;;7. It applies to 
W’hitc (Kuroi>*‘ati, per^ins’, and to coloured 
persons (cxel'iding Asialij s and aboriginal 
native.s) of slvty-llve year-4 of age and over 
in tlu' ease of a man ami sixl y > (sir’s of age 
and over in the ca.se (»f a wom«in, domiciled 
and resident in the union, with means not 
e\M-eding a pre.seribed amount. Tho 
maximum amounts puyabh^ are £72 per 
annum to a white person, €36 t.o a coloured 
€30 to an Indian. .£12 to a native. In 
1948 white peri.sioner.s totalled 66.956, and 
received £4,206,180; coloured totalled 
33,105, and received £810,198; Imhans 
totalled 5008, and re^’cived £11.5,860. 
Provision for tho irayment of iioiiHions to 
blind persons was made by an Act of 1336. 

(SVe \V. If. VViekw’ar, The Social Serrires : 
a Historical Survey, 1936, and A. Wiksoii 
and D. S. Mnekay, OM Ayr Pensions: an 
Historiral and Critical Sludy, 1941. 

Old Bailey, name of a street in the city 
of London, and cornnicaly applied to tho 
central erimlnal court (q.r.). I'lie street, 
which is om* of tho most aiict. parts of 
London, is situated in«tlio city liberty of 
St. Sepuleliro’s and par. of SinlthfleJd; but 
neither st root nor court bears tho slightest 
resemblance to tlie older street and 
tribunal of the same name. Tho dlst. 
itself, even if ever to be associated with 
tho horrors of public executions and the 
evidence.s of early notions of criminal 
Justice, boosted trees and water somo 7.50 
years ago, at u time when tho neighbour- 
hood hud even then for long Ix'cn u place 
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of tlie dock and khIIowb. For ^vo aro told 
that in fow Lauo there was formerly a 
large pool called Sitiiihfleld I»ond, or the 
Horse Pool, and to the S.W, of this stood 
the gaUowH or public place of execution, 
which with naive irony was denominated 
tho ‘ Elms/ from the great quant ity of such 
trecH growing in that neighbourhood. 
Sniithfiehi’s rural sirnpliciticH, however, 
soon yielded to streets and large \\ooden 
buildings, nnd tho gallows were moved 
further \V, 'rhe O. li. itself was, aecord- 
ing to soTno aiitiqnarit‘8, a corruption of 
* Haleliill,* an eminenet* on which stood the 
bale or bailiff’s house, wherein was in*l<l a 
court (called by Stow 'the court of the 
chain Ijerlainc.* fee Svivi}/ o) I^ondnn, ir.OIJ) 
for Hie trial of inalefjictors. Tlic^c con- 
jectures, however, introduce needless 
conriisuui, for the name merely indurates 
tliat the ‘Old Pailey’ stands in what wiis 
the ‘bailey’ of the city wall. Tlie W( nl 
Miailcy’ ivould seem to ho derived fnmi 
O.F. haiUe^ palisade, en< lo‘'Un‘, perlnip-* 
from the Med. hat. hum ballmn*, meaning 
th(‘ courts or wards ol a eastie It.rmcfl by 
spaets bctivi'cii Ha* I'iremts of defciw «*.s 
suiTcuinding the keep. Tlie name ‘ bailev* 
in this conicNl i rdained after the 

iliv-ai'pearanee of me laMlc OT»tl its (ti*- 
fcne< >. Ni'wgate lioc»inie '.nl\ the » om 
mon j.til for J^omlon ai.d Mid»llese\. and 
the Hc-sioiis at tlio O. 11. haNc Irom tine* 
nnua Miorial Immoj held iiiidcr th<* eom- 
iiii -ioJicI jail ddiverv (^.r.Mor Newgate, 
ami ol oyirend terminer n/.v.) for the eitv 
rSM* ( I'NTUM (’imMVM. ('or I'll. i’p t<* 
llMKj the siitings ol tis* cential eiiminal 
court were held in 1 he old court -house, or 
the O. r>. lull a liuiu’soMi.* new huilding 
d‘*sigm il h.\ 11 . \\ . Mount lor<l roplaeed 

th(‘ old premises jii that >ear. and now* 
tu enim's ])raeiieallv the v. hot she ol what 
otne was Niweati' pi'srm. 'J'lu' interior 
of tJie new I'oiirt , w }i(* h li.i sumelimes and 
witluiut ngarti to hid. hen termed tin* 
N( w Hailey, is lolrv and nnpiidng. ami 
o\er a t,ri at ]iarl of tlu \.*,ult<*d iriliu^s 
aie hnlliatilh foJouiod iiis^oes. 

Old Believers, x/c 11 xskoi mki. 

Old Boni-Hu<saii, Hi M-ll \ssan-i i.- 

QI’ADYM 

Oldbury, tn. (»f ^^'o^'’e-(^ r hire, Fnglaiid, 
.) 111. W N \N . <<1* l‘iMiiiri"hai!i. on tin 
IdrmiiighaiM <ai:al. Ii I .'s ir'oii and s(e<l 
indust ric'j, tub*', eheiim .li. <duminiun),nnd 
brick and tile woiks. A\ itii Jlnle.sow'en it 
forms a inn. < oust il uen<-y in AVoreestei- 
shin*. Top. o". tmi. 

Old Calabar, I (’\i m*. \k. 

Old Castile, sn ('\.^niL\ ua Vir,r\. 

Oldcastlo, Sir John, Lord Cobhain (d. 
1417), I'hig. noldenian id' Tlerelord.sJiiri . 
wlm heltU'd to ■•upjiiM’ss the \\ * Uh risme 
under Owen (•hmdower. and then fought 
for Henry IV. in Vrain-e (HIP. \s a 
supporter of the W'yelillites or ‘Lollards’ 
ho wtui condemned ns a heretic by Arcli- 
bishni) Arundel hut es«-upe<l to 

W'ales. He was caqituiHil later and 
hanged and Ininit. (). wrote Turlrc Con- 
dvsions, and other works. He l.s sup- 
poHod to be the orbrinal of ShakeBpeure’s 
Falstaff. N’t’c J. Halllwell-Philipps on 
Shakespeare, 05, nnd J. (riiirdner 

and J. Spcddiiig, Stndif's, ISfil; nlso J-'as- 


ctculi Zizaniornm (Rolls Series); J. Foxe, 
AoU and Monumenla of the Church, 1562 , 
1841; T. Gapsey, Life and Times of the 
good Lord Oobhnm, 1843; and A. M, 
Brown, The leader of the Lollards: his 
Times and Trials, 1848. 

Old Catholics, sectiou of tho Rom. 
f/'athohe (dnireh in Germany and Swif/jcr- 
land that iir-t announced Itself in Munich 
in 1H7P, upon the declaration of the dogma 
of the infjilliliility of tho pope. The prime 
mo\ers were pr. Dollingor and Prof. 
Friedrich, Kupi>firtefl by over forty profs, 
of tJic iiniv. Tiif TiiovcTucnt did not, 
liowe\cr, d(.\elop to any considerable 
extcT.t. 

Old Colony State, .s##* Massachusetts. 

Old Contemptible^, name given to mem- 
bers of tlie urigimd lint. Expeditionary 
Ftiree, wJiieli wimt to Fnmee in 1914. 

Old Dominion, ViHoivrv. 

Oldenbarneveldt, Jan van il547 1C19), 

m 11 MlNUVI.LliT. 

Oldenburg, former gr.Mid duehv of K. 
(i< rmany. ami after 191 s .i n public, i on- 
-i-img of three «ii-t)*,/t and wiili-ly 
;s<‘pai*d(‘d ters., \i,{. ihe j.rm. of O.. the 
i!iuuiiMlil\ tif laibcrk, .ind tlie mmei- 
p.ility ol H.rkf nleJd. Tiie i oiler t i\ r* area 
of th«*'e disi*.. was *2t's*i s,j. m ^ 
lolal pop. .>‘' 2 . 00 ( 1 . O. ni»v, iuinis a *:^n. 

' (list, of J..o^^. 1 r'.iXfiiiv. Slid i‘ d*\nl»'d into 
ilrii.slaml, \\ es(‘r-Mars<'ii. .Xnm.frliud, 

1 I 'elmeiilioi st , O.. ( lo])p( iii>”rg. ami 

I Veehta. 'I'be pop. in HMO was 7t7,liMi. 
Tlie prin. i 'vs. of (). are the Ilunli . llu’vmg 
into tlie \\(*s(‘r, and the Hri-i .uid Led'\ 
' llowiiig Jido tlu I'.nis. Tl»e < ouut i \ N I'at, 
I Im I'Uiaing 'o ibe gf at I'l >iii ot 

(»(‘rp aux . Agrn iilture, bee-la i inng. and 
tlu reaijiig ot raltli fuisiitaii* Hie ehu‘1 
stoirMs of wealth. Then' are tiutiutous 
lii-'tillenes. hieweiii ^. and t.iuyanis, ami 
t he Tiiniiuf. of tob.o > >>, lu'ii-k-, and eoil.s 
'(iirned on. (». ft-op 7S.IHM»i js the inp. 

O. was u ( oii'lilut lonal ducal immart h: . 
I hen dilitr> in tlu* meti* line ot the leimnii!,* 
lao'h. d'he ttr. vas in .inct. turns 
oi.nnied ]\ tbe 'riut'iine race oi tli** 
i('h.Mui, who Will* sill s( qnrT't Ij I'leig* >1 
with ihe more gercraU> known J-iisii, mp 
'F risians. lu ll.Mi Hie counts of c>. and 
' Delinenhor'-l sa<-rM*(h'd h. cst.iMidim'i iii- 
Mepemiimt st.jc'- lT«»n liic (ers. of ll» nrv 
I the l.ion. wlai'li tell iiifo a condition of 
, diMUgaiii'-citum alter 1 ’s downfall. This 
funiiiy et iir.aursi to (>. till 19l.s. 

gi\ing. rmip o\i*r. new a>ria->ti«'s to thi' 
kingdom of Heiumiih. the emiiire of 
' Kii.s.sj:i, and Hie hiug-lom of Sweden. Sec 
(;, RuH'ing, Ohft iihfnj} dr O'esr/iidiU , 

; 1911. ami I». Kohl, Oh'nibn.v. Hbi's 
j Old Fnslish, sn nndtr I s((Ll.sir L\V* 
uuAGi; and Kn(.iisu Litiu\turi'. 

Old English Sheep-dOiT (‘HohtniP), 
formerly r.uu'h u-ed. ami do eloped to a 
Iiigli dtgroe of intilligeiiee, by elu'nherds 
and drovers lu the S. eo.s, of England and 
Wales, hu' ow a f.n ourif e sliow* dog. Tho 
i hard, .shnu. . <’oat sliould l»o frt'o from 
curl, and luue a dense waterproof umler- 
roat. Its colour may bo any shade of 
gw'v, grl/zle, blue, or blue merle, with or 
without white markings. The head should 
be big and .sipiaro with a long, strong jaw, 
black nose, and tiimll cs; tlie ears should 
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be '^nnll and co\cicd wiili '^a^> UaiiB 
Tht 1 OK It us art btiaiffht, and the feet 
Hmall ainl loiuid Ihc bod\ Blioiild be 
sqiiait. and short and the hind qimiters 
luirh ui I lie K \ rbt tail ou^lit to be 
absent II t ir Ih and puppies that aio 
ooin Mitn oiu 'should he docked when not 
more than fair da^s old Ktcfciso foi 
tbi I nerl IS t Liitial and no dog euffcis 
more In in 1 lu kt pt ( haini d up M mj 
in t viic s i tilt urtit mtellnrf nee of 



7 I 

oin i ITS sin i no(r 


t>i 1 il sM ( I f the bic d lie related 
and Uit\ ire \ il ii k t lu ilJj as btotl oi 
spt rt d i If inpanions and houst 

do s 

Old, OI Wide, English Ten if i rid 
teriierbu 1 ulntl aftr r the Kt nntl Club s 
<,>1 htirn i i T ime: bet line \eij riri In 
spilt of tit ti r that it is th( only J lu 
te iier s ( dh I flic lu id slioul l bo 
lung nitr u iiidfat yyith a sharp t ipf i 
iiur 1 n //k III Sfulu jiu luonounfcd 
fjtoT) an 1 link nose Tb ey t should be 
pni ill in 1 11 If ’ '-ct 4 liilv < lose tourthor 
th« eirs itimeily piitk 1 nil I b< lound 
and h It The r illu i hmu n t k should be 
runs I I ir the trifl gs stciulit ind the 
tlii^J s < >inp'>i ili\(l5 liigi in I iniLSf ul ir 
7 hi wlup i«.i’ sij mid lu « uri 1 1 is Iho 
coat must be elo t hud short in 1 gl 
and pun Mhite folouissiidi i I lui not 
being fay nind Ibi nn d sy ight is 
between 1(1 uid 1 > lb 

Oldfield, Anne (KSt 1" 0) cmi i nl\ 
known as Nimc ’ lu J utns h m 
London iiiudf h« i di 1 ut in 1 00 

a&dm 17( 1 pJayt t lh« i ul >11 idj I etty 
MotUsh jii f ibbti s f a? ^ /lusbfiiid ’'bo 
waa thf oiiginal repus irtim ot s>ue 
Hiati till rharacters in 'lat d> ml 
f oiiii <l\ , ind soon eanu t-f> 1 1 ii i o mis# d 
as OT ot the most bnllm t attn sfH rf 
the dij Her chit f fiuect wtii 1 ul> 
Towuly, '^■ylvi•l, Mn bulb i and "opho 
nist)"’ See L I ohlris, Jl IkUmy J)ayH 
of \attt OldfieJdi I89e 

Oldfield, Josiah, Lug. du it tic eonsuitmg 
physK lanlund liuilauan h at ^hnwa 
Lnr> edu itcd it Niwjoil Oxfoi I bt 
llartholon » wN, and Lh coins Inn Ho 
left a Icgil prtetfee to take up inedKino 
and toundfd the Huniamtaii in Hospital 
of bt Brim Is of which lu wis sinior 
pliyphlan ami ihitrinm In lOOl ho 
took a similar post it tbo I ad> Margaiet 


J iiulanau Ilosiiltal Having adopted 
the fruitarian diet ho has pub many books 
and pamphlets including hat and Oet 
Ji ell Eat and Keep } aunn Ueahng and 
the f onquett of Pai w 7 he MV'itet y of Bxrih^ 
iiid Ihc Mystery of Mattnwe Ho ad\o- 
catca the adoption of a fnuf man dietary 
foi hiimaiie and asdulU reasons in 
1001 O founded the ’^oiuty for tho 
Abolition of Tapltnl Tbinishnu nt Diuring 
the I irst W orld War he r iisi d ind com 
niaudcd a lasualfy tliating si it ion and a 
Ihld ambulame 

Old Forge, boi and township of J ioka 
w iun i eo Peimsy 1\ am \ t S \ on 
I u kawanna It 1 ni b \\ of Scranton 
Pop 11800 

*Old Glory,* flag of the U s A fonm d of 
thiitrin lion/oiital stnpis aUirnitily 
white and red and iii tin iippir iiuartor 
m xt thf si lO i union of fh i jiointf d white 
stars on i 1 liii flild one fn ( wh state ot 
the union 

Oldham, pul niuiiiciiial mil eo boi 
of 1 am isliirf B ngl iiid 6 in N B of Man 
chistii J ht til is n )sih situated on i 
hill \nd its growth i'* i in iiiuf (turiiig 
ec ntre giv t s p i niodr i n appi aranr i 1 hiB 
giowtli IS nimii alh ui to tin close 
pi iximity )f tlu I im islm coilfbUls md 
th< ixtfii m fl cfitin n i uifs Uting 
fr«3tn the lute I hilt ot tho (igbtcinth 
century It was m orpoi itt d as i bor m 
184 ) Its pi in 1 millings m a tii Iiall 
Mfslhulnu hospital tit ilUiy uui 
niusenin cinlnlfiei pul lu bbraiy ind 
blui coit school 111 Mivindia i>irk 
y laopciudmlhO O in innfs fustians 
velvets Cf rds and mill ot ns It h is 1 iige 
foundius III (him yyoiks and lollleius 
m the ncai mighb miliooil ft is ont of 
tilt (bi(f (tntns of th) toUon spinning 
mdiistiy iiid tcxlik mnehiiurj is niaile 
It has ellKitnt gas and deitneit-y under 
takuiRH an abund int supply of yy iter and 
rxeclJcnt ti lusport fu tilt us 1 here are 
nuniiDus pirks and recieation grounds 
and in c xcf llont study centre In iiddt 
tion to cknuntary luid vi iinmar sc iiooN 
then me yvtll equipped lechutcal coin 
UKifial and lilt schools l> rotuiiis two 
me nil is to I nil line nt Pop 120,600 

Old Monkland, srr Monkt vni> 

Oldoway Man, human skeleton ells- 
eoyeitl towards the fuel of 1911 in the 
Hift y ilky hy Ur Hans Reck of Ik rim 
Umv at tho N \\ (ml of L ike B yan/i in 
the Oidi w ly ellsl of Tang iiiyika (then 
Ctr 1 r ) in de poi ru h m fossil remains 
c»f a ) le tst le ( no fauna I he eounti y hmo 
bordtnijg o i 1 ako 1 \ in/i and Lake 
Nation Is jiarched scrubland but m 
cording to ^^ir Arthilr He ith there is 
ample geological cvnicnco fioin the fossil 
remains that this was not ailways the e aso 
Tho Okloyvny fossihsc erskt Ic ton was found 
lying beneath 10 ft of intact strata and in 
such a position as sceiuB to Justify the 
Inference tint tho man had become im 
mcrac el when Oldriwav was a tnarHh oi lake 
and that subsc quoiitl} sediment iiy do 

S osits had fonned fiver the body Tho 
[unieh antlirupologists, T L Molllson 
and W (jie^kr, dcaerlbtd (1929) tbo O M 
as tall (6 ft lOi in ) powerful, long and 
narrow headed ( 20 1 mm ) long faced 
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i I32 mm ) and loM noBcd (51 mm) btrng of tours by sev companies was 
thouKlit that tho loj\u iucibor iinilcitakfn, afl^isted by the Council tor 
teeth had bc<n filed or chip pod, as \a still the J ntouiagunent of Music and the 
oustomapy with many African peoples. Arts, utifl by an exemption from enter- 
but Mr L S B Leakey, tho Camhridgo tiiiiirncnt tax for non prod t-makfng coin - 
anthropologist, saw no sign of artificial panics \ great reorganisation took 
shaping of tho lov\ or incisors Tho face is pluc in I'lU in collaboration viitb 
dc sc ribed as like those hk li are still scroll ( I M \ (liftr the Arts Council), and 
among tall imni be rs of the Ilamitic races fiom tbit \<tir a permanent reportoi'v 
of N L Africa and in tlu' opinion of the fOTnpi»n gu( pci formances of the classics 
Mnnirh anthro)iologisls the O M re pie at the JSrw llcalro in London, in addi- 
bonts tin anrt Ilarnitic t^po sSrr Sir A inn < nupmus were maintained at 
Keith, Wcu ihscoi’trns relatina lo the Li% ipool md Btistol Its present work 
Anfimixty of Mailt JOJl (l‘M )) i-s oi^. ini c lioiindthcO V' The itic 

Old Point Comfort, waterm,? phv e of < ompiii\ din ttd by feji Launnee 
LlJ/ahcth Citj co, V npinia, Us at Olnui Sn j jj,], Richardson and Mr 
the mouth of James H lohn Bum II \s \(il as Jamdon per 

Old Red Sandstone, name gi\(ii fo th< foniiiirts ton ir iindcrtakcu m 
Hiuccssion ot sainlstom s shalf s and fhi i Lmopi \nnr(i inltJirl.ut Dominions 
binds ol com iclionai \ limcsrom s wbicn and in ihi i io\ ] wo ni nii (oiiiimnies 
lit between flu Siliiii in and c irl omf« lolls an i hms tgid n d sul iliai\ ciitirpubts 
rucks These rotks wt r» 1 tid down in win ii ii itid m 1 Mb i the trt 
]sol it< d basins Ol Jakes to t hr \\ in 1 \ mI il t itiildniib their (In \ omig 


of i niopi To tin s mum' comntio !•» | \ i jii ( \p nrnent il tl dri it the 

prt V Miod iml thus 1 v\o t>i» s <f stia< t < i it il t) \ hum m W d il >0 p id 

< mi piise till" gci logn il s\ st( 111 \i/ fi sli in I i niurtoiv rcnti Jh NiMonil 
w iti i OP 1 1< u"t inn dfpisitH(l)n OB'" 1 1 it i « m lultcc < mu 1 1 i n 1 1 n nt 

prof r t ) and mar mo ill p itsoi Ikinniin with tli (> \ \\lnnb\ 1 1 Uir "to 

Tin O 11 S at^nns ithiilins of a bo it pi >vid tin Iheatin 01 i n t ul 

JO f Od ft m oil rid inlissului nU I ttu f< nn r t‘ -ite uni i iM i a 

111(0 lower, middle, inu ijp eioiips 11 1 i il tb iln on ihr I 11 1 U( 

I noiinons nia-is<s if 1 011(1 mfiui it < o !> lli 11 " lie O \ is in 1 1 n 1 » of 

fil^itn t mliMln inldiibisn Ii\asaiil (Innate \ ulu ii M i s |i 
lufl in 1 um 1 n tin. O h s ofiiptiil Wjlhim i at \ t ff ^ i if nt 1 

‘s(( llin I i. lime- 01 u 11 to tl ( lu\i » s OlJvs Wdliair (li ‘lb 17 i 1 1 1 t r 

I*(i)tl ui I Hills '"idiiws an I O I I’s il i\ ml u 1 u\ iilniu Ilimi i wiirir 


fuiiia of tin jMiiil isnintl bi fu it" lb In tain hi i man to Ijoi 1 n ♦ td i 

fiHlie ‘'in h 11 " /(if# ''/i n/ /us ( trr post In 1 t iiin d foi about ti i m » s tn I 

tens IhftUtas ml h j* /ins ariint'Noii »\ km-r of amis Vnn n ’ 1 \ 

cni*«ti( iiH md « f w m 11 h pi ml " wr iks ^n It //((fnm 0 / / / i//m / s 1 17 1 
(I* tl fj fil/f at i dso f( ml In Noiw n ' f Ji )f W alUi Jut th (li < Da 

\ Buss I ii I s; ilsl 1 ig n M K >» ? m ^s / /rs/ 7 th arian (17 7 m ml// Hat 

OKU? willi I i»u I li"Ji ml jlmt Ft I /k«i/i M s i*Uini/ (tditff 1711 1 ) He 
mains aid th O K 's ol \ \iinri i i l^o wnt st \ h\is m tli /» // /; iii 

(jNiw Jiiin wn k) ^ u 1 Is I I vut icnn»iis and /'i?/ na m iinl (Jituial Ih bo n rt 

otfiisiouils nils I f coal me 1011 l)\ J \iou(I ISI J n piiiU d 

OldSiiuiii, «•( 'sil l M lio i \ fts ontl Quni s 

Old Testament, n ataUr Brim Ohsaceoe, fin iB i f lues mu* s 11 I « f 

Old low 11 , til of JVnobs ot K) Maun whnh Oha (Dlive) (/i ) is tin Mjiui’ 
USA on an is 111 Iinolhtot II , lU m nils 
N N 1* of B ingor Bop s(hU) Olea Europcea, see Ujim 

Old Vic, tluatie in UaBiloo lloil Olean, ti of Caff i rang us 1 1 Niw 
Ijondon si 1 in ISIS a tliiatn w is \orJ I V on Vlhjnunv 1 t) m 
opined on tho site and 1 imed tho Cobui- s s 1 of BuHalo rn h iii oil an 1 n ilmal 
In 1811 and IMJO Junius Biutiis Booth gas Ik r» JJ 000 

ga\o bhaki'ijioa? win pi IV s 1 ml m doing so Oleander ( Nm am Ok a/nki o R )se Ba\ 
Ignored tlu ro>ul palmt whuh restrict* d t liaii Isonu cm rgii on shi ub 1(> i n to 

(lasbifHl pU>rt to thivlns holding tin tlu 1 itinlv VpoexiiiKa with ii ui int 

patent as a result tin inanagir was pio downs latlur like lainiti is i \ t ions 
s( ruled at tin Inst iijct ol tluMnanagr iiu u* sh irh s of i ink, rtd and wait r f the 

of l)Tur> I iiio thc'utri iini hiaviB tun I most i isil\ grown greniln 1 < 1 1* i > Its 

The later name of UoMil Vntormn 11 ih luge w How like h i\r \ n luuistd 

g i\u use to tin poflul ii title of O V and Iihm a lowtrfiil and disi * ill 000 u 

tho theatre w is ulegitcd to tho role ot and an poisouous to Inn 1 I * nars and 

NofToe nmsir hall’ 1 rom this it was aiiini ils Tin plMsioIogi d ‘0 ‘i*’ 

rescued in ISSO 1 mina (kms who simiUi to those of duita' lin <» wob 

staged ( oneeits and popular plavo with a known to the < ks us i/MrWtmnou 
luoial Higiilar Shakr speanaii poifor w/rio/i ortfaMi aJai htn *S< 1 hu\ i 20 
minces became a feature from 1‘)14 on Oleandra, gi niis of ovn Kon ti uucal 
wards under (ho managmiient of Lilian hrii'^ with r ire* pm •• hhoots loint* d st* ms, 
Baylis, nirci of I‘ innia ( ons ^s well as and tiillpe lnue*lat« 01 strap siiupod 
opera \n aHsorlation with sadki b fiornD Iluv an^ giowii in tic stove 
\VolJs In 10 U biought Into being fhc house 111 hanging b isk* is or on pi I In’S and 
tltlo Vic Wells walls lu a lijci of sphrigniun or p< it > soil 

Bomb damage lod tho O V roinpnuv to luhl In pliex’' h\ a wire iietling fhov 
transfer Itself t*» Burnley in l‘Hl and a i«id ihuiidann of walei from ii« h to 
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Sept., and a temp, of about 70®. The rest sardine fisheries and oannorles. Pop. 
of the year a tcMnp. of (io^ and moderate 14,/>0(). 

Nvntorinj? are Oliaros. see \N'Tii*Aiu)rt. 

Olearia, ffonu'< of evorifroen flowerlnpr Olibanum (Gk. Xt/Jciros', franki license), 
shrubs, bearintr in siiininer a profusion of prum-resiu yielded by various species of 
daisy-liko flowers as well us ornamental th<» ereniis Boswellin, foumi in Somaliland, 
follaaro. (). haastii is the New Zealand Oligarchy (Ok. oAi-yacx‘«). ‘the »;o\ern- 
duisy busli, and is often prown on Kiiniiy ment of the few,* was the nnme piven to 
borders and ro<*keries, espoelally near tho that form of I'oiiKtitution umonst the anet. 
sea. (). nv/rshioiilest with holly-like Gks. where a portion of the eommnnily 
leaves and v bite and yellow* flowers, is tho were In possosvsion of power, r.tj. llio poA s. 
hardiest specie". of Thobes, Mepara, ami (*orlnl li. In anet. 

Olefiant Gas, see Etiiylkne. tim(‘>, althoiipli it was aekiioAAledpo.l that 

Olefine, in ehem., a hydrocarbon of the an ‘aristocracy* often iIi'vcIoimmI into an 
ethylen*' series, havinp the prneral <).,thctwoA\m‘edisliiipulhhi'(i.‘().’8ipni- 
formula 11 in. The simplest (). isetliA- inp the poAerninmit of the wealthy, who 
lone il"cif, P2II4. This was orhrinallv \a ere lot)ked upon as «iireeliiip then* elTorts 
<‘alled oletiant pas or oll-forminp pas. towards their ow n appramlisemenl and the 
siuc<‘ it readily coinbiiie.s Avith clilorine to maintenam'O of their own iitiAAcr and 
form an oily liquid, ethylene liieldoride, privilepes, Avhilo ‘aristocracy* meant, the 
(MltPli, ‘ DuU’h liquid.* The name O. is rule of tho best people lor I he public pood. 
deriA*cd from olefiant pa.s. Oligocene System, peolopieal eiioeh 

Oleic Acid, plyeerido triolein a< iil, AAhieh elapsed betAveen Koeeiie and Mio- 
fomid in most natural A’epet.ild<* and .irii- < ene time. In Hritaiii tin* O. formations 
mal fats, the chemical oompoimd beinp ai*e only met Avith in tlie Hampshire basin, 
knoAvii as olein. A practic.tllj colonrle"-i where they consist of tliin-hedded sami- 
ojlv liquid at ordinary t4*mi)s., it bts omes stones, fla.As, marls, aji,i limesLorn's. 
yellow and rancid Av hen exiiO"<*d to air ami kiamni rolleoti\4‘ly as a iIiia lo-inariiu' 
light. "I'l'ics. They are snhdlvi^lcd into the 

Oleiro, see (Tpit mto. i'lcad<*n. 0-.bonu‘, l{eml>ridpe. anil Ifarii- 

Olenellus, fos>.ii pisins of trilohite. -tead btsis. Tin* Mil»div*isioiis, lower, 
bolonpiiip to tlic LoAA'cr t*ambri.m .iml niiddk'. and iipikt, ot tbo (). in France, 
characterised bA an clonpaf<‘il (ail (py*d- Jhdpium. HAvit/crland. and N. Ital\', lm\e 
dimn) widr-h A\as used to amOmr the or- . been named after iilaecs ot 1 . a pi cal dc- 
ganlsm to tlic proimd. >Ve ruii.oniTi.s. ' A*elopnient, as Tojipnan (from Tonpnsk 
Oleosa, .Si < Stampian (after Ktamiicsk and Aqnita- 

Oleograph. name piAi'ii to aiiictnred^me iiian (Aqnitania) respectively. In the 
in oil (oioirs tiv a chronio-lithopr.iphie Paris basin the system is i(*pn -oiited bv 
prori'^" Tile piinl imointeii oriian- laenstriiio marls w n |j the n> psimi ot Mont • 

vas and Aarni-bed to imitate an oripinal marl re tornnnp tlie lower O., fidloAwd liy 
oil p.iiiiiiMP. lacn.slrine and 111. iriiie marls. 'I’tie hiirliest 

Oleomargarine, see M\r.«Mti\T:. beds are 1 he s.iml ones fif Fontaini'lili an 

Oleron, Isle of, is. of iIk* Atlantic Oeeuii. and tho fivsIi-Axsitor liin“stone' of Orleans 
off tie’ coast of Frame, ami pait of Uleauee). 'Plie (Jer. n. are rertiarkatde lor 

the fiopt. of ( ’harente-Maritime. Its their deposits of lipmte and laown loul. 
m.axinmm lonptli is'H in . breadth 7 ni.. In N. Aim riea the Viel.sburp heih 
ari<l It coA'ci’s an nr‘M of fit; so. m. TIk* (orbitolitio; oeenrnnp in Mahaitia ami 
Mirfar e is frejierallA' feitile. ami it pirrdin e.r Floiula, tlio WJiite Hiver lads of ."S. 
corn and Avlne. It has hair t ns., Let’hiitean Dakota, and th<* Ited HliiII of the Missis- 
fPDleron, yt. Pierre. St. (icorpi and .'^1. hippi dist are of (>. ape. 

Trojaii-le.s-llains. Pom J.t.Pio. Oliphant. Mrs. Margaret, /nV Wilson 

016 ron, Judgments of, eorh of mantiine (Ib’J.S 1»7). Si-oti i-.h am bon ss, at Walh 
luAA’s in use in W. Knmjie dm nip the ford, near .Mns'.olhurph. She prodm ed 
Middle Apes. It i" ".‘imI to ha*.' Im'Mi In r lir^t iiom-I, /'/ r^'^nv/.s /a f/o /a/i of .l/r** 
oripinated bv* KIcaiior ot ('iiieime, wiP* Mtinianf Mndluud, in I Sit), iollowinp this 
llenry If. of Kiipland, i iiwards t he middle by {'nhh I'kIU and MvrUnmt in IS.*)!, 
of tho lAvi'Ifth century, at ()., part of the Tln> I.tst nanu d met aaiIIi hm*li great 
dnchy of Aquitaine, wtm h (mtiic into tln» snceess that on ooinlnp to Lomlori in IS.’iJ 
po*!‘*ession of the Fr. Crown in I.'ITO. uni slic A\as inxiled to r'ontrilnite to Hhtik- 
to liaA'c been iritrodnc<*fl into Knpland in rrood’s* MaturJue, f ontributinp Irom tb.ii 
the reipn of Hiehard 1., Aviih ‘'ome aim ml- dale until Jut death over ‘>0l) stone*- ami 
ment.s and •'idditioii.s. .S'<c L\ws. art ides, .'"he Avrote Katie Strinni (Ls.'i.'l); 

Olfactory Nerve, see Nkkvih'.s Sysilai, Qab/ /yror/ (l.s,*. ti; Zot /.« f and 77 o' 

Cranial Xerres; Nosk. Athrliims (IS,>7). Jh’evions to this, sle* 

Olga, St. (c. 8y0-yfi!)k AAlfo of Tpor, had, in l8r>‘J. inaiTiCTl hor cousin, V’rank 
prineo of Kiev. f)n hts dentJi in 94 .> .sho Wilsou <>., whf» aviis t.n tirtist in Btanicd 
mied as repent for her Ron S\iatoslaA'. In pluR-^, she Avrote in all about 100 books, 
9.>S Him was hai'tlsed at fJon.slantinople, the best known of which am (llelion) 
anil AA'as after hor death r*an(mJsr'd in tho Memoirs and Uesolnfiont vf Adam ttrnnne 
fik. OrtHbflox Chnreh, Iir-r commeinora- of Mossarau (IS.'i'J); Miss Marinribanhs 
lion day bolnp July 11. She made pri ‘at, (I80»i); W'hdeladies (IHTfj); Kjffi*' Oyilvte 
but unsncces^fiil. offorta to Inlroilnce (18H»;); YVi" l/orr»Vir/e o/ AVi/mr ( IHtPJ): and 
Christianity into Kusf*ia, a tiisk achieved hep l»iopraTdiIe.s of It. P. Sheri«lan (ISS.i); 
by St. Vladimir, her prandson. KdAvanl Jrvinp fl.'<8f»); and liaurenee 

’ Olhao, .“caport of I’orl npal. In Faro O. (1891). See Mrs. A. L. Coplilll, 77n 
prov., 6 in. K, of Faro, Tliem are noted Autobiograiih!/ and Jitters of Mrs. Oliphant, 
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on«i Lady Anne IJitchk*. From ihe 
Porch t I!) 13. 

Oliva: 1. Tii. of Spain in the prov. of 
VaK'noia, 40 in. S.S.K. <if VaW-iir-ia. Jt 
( oiitains ail anot. palacr and rnanufs. linoii 
ololh. Poi>. SOOO. 2. .Mrkl. fn. of J’o- 
land, 4 in. N.VV. of l)an/ir?. Pop. liOOO. 

Olive ((J/rn turnpipo), ‘'low-irrowintr tivi*. 
with iitidi\ ided l<‘avos and u.\iJlai‘.\ 
o! jrn'eii IIowith folJowr il ]j> prndnlous, 
Instrouh, bJuo-hlack oily fruilh. Wldlc 
{imni and iinrlpi*, tin* fruits aro bottlod or 
pi<‘kk'd in Iniin*. (). oil Is i*\tiiM*t<‘(i by 
jirossuro from ripo fruit. Tim tn*o has 
luMui cultivatfd Hinco a ivinntr period. 
i*KpCM*iaIlv on tin* bordnis ot tin* .Mcili- 
terranoan Soa, and tin* oult halt'd hirins 
i‘\liil)il trrrat iinprn\nnn nt iu tbo m/o anti 
oiliiicHs of tin* fruit*, roinpart'd \Aith tbo 
trot* in it*, wild stalt*. Tin* wootl is soft, 
imt taivts a iiit^li i.oli-.)i. ami is useti for 
niakmtr small laii'*y artiolos. 

Olive Branch Petition, linal efTttrt mailt* 
bv tbf VnuT. colonists in 177'» to coii- 
f'iliatc the Kiuj. (biv., tiftcr tin* outbrtfik 
of hostilities in the war t>f Amor, link- 
pt*n(i(*iirc. 'J’ln* petition was not allowed 
to bo jiri'scntt'il, and tbeonh answer iri\cn 
to the appt'al was a laijyo iiit rcasc ot land 
.ind sea lores uk d« < laralion In l^ailia- 
mcnl ft) take stern inwusur<*s airainst the 
•nmspiratoi's and Insurgents’ in \nieriea. 

Oliveira Martins, Joaquim Pedro de 
(ISl.'i 1)4), Ptirtu^ueso iiistorian, b, ut 
Lisbon. lie betran lilV as an en«‘iin‘or. but 
bt fore \ery lonR dt*s titetl bimboll! tt) litera- 
lurt*. I'deetetl to I’arllameijt in IhhO, lio 
ht‘ld a sueeestfion of ptists in the irtiv., in- 
I lutliii^ that of flnaint* niiiiibter in (be 
I li'-ia of 1S1)2, but resi^jned in tbo same 
^^*a^. llis many vsnrks inehnlo Ifistoria 
tin (^icili.'tticdii litt ricti tt rails. .1 J/mittruof 
PKrinu (Urilisn(n>n) tlsTH): JfisfoHa tic 
PtH'ivtini (ISTII); O Ji'rnzil c n,s (\*loniaji 
jttn’iui/UiZn't (IsSu); fiit^inroi dc JiittUblica 
Ibnnann (iss.'i); Oft ftlho.s dt Jodo 7, ttrans. 
'I he (ioldt n i‘jc of Pmn'i Iltori/thr At/ii- 
nnior, 1''1M): A luqintirrn dn hojc (trails. 
I he hmilniul of To dan, ('aria^ 

Ptnnnotlart a (post liniiioii-, I Mbi >; aiul t> 
Privf tpc itnftxio t])ost I'umous, ISDb). 

Olivenito, oli\ o-iyreen roloured hydrous 
ar-sfiiiate of (opper wjtli jdiosidiorus. It 
oieiirs in ortliorboiubie pristiiH, but is also 
found iibroiiK and globular or eartliv 
tb. ' 3, Hfi. tzr. 1 I). The ery.stallin*’ 
\ariety Is found in (’ornwall and l)<*\on, 
and at Alston Moor in Cumberland. It 
Mas a vitreous lustre aud breaks with a 
eonelioidal fracture, "riie fibrous variety 
Is also I ailed wood-eopper or vvood- 
iirseiiiato. 

Olive Oil, fixed ^il expressed from the 
fruit of the O.-trec, (tlat eitropaa, of the* 
natural order 01eai«r‘ie. The O.-tive has 
h<*eu eiiltivated fram the earliest times in 
(Ireeeo, Italv, S. Spain. .\sla Minor, and 
other Meiliterrancan eoimtries. and liiw 
been Introdiieed into .Mexico. Cbilo, I ’em. 
the S. states of America. Australia. China, 
S. Africa, etc., lhouf?h the chief supply of 
Ihe oil still eoiiies from the Mediterranean 
emiHts. The fruit is pressed to a pasty 
eoiiHlsteiicy, cneloscd in vvoollou baKs, and 
subjected to eonRiderable pressurt*. This 
yields oil of the first quality; second and 


third irrudes are yielded by subsequent 
pri ssinirs. o. o. Is us<*d for culinary pur- 
pose s; for tbo toilet; in medieine os a 
lasative, a nutritive food, an emollient In 
evti inul ai)i)lieatio»is. etc.; and in the arts 
for the Iiunuif. of soap, etc. It consists 
ebieih of olein and isilrnitin. 

Olive, Princess, title asisunicd by Mrs. 
(>h\ iu >rpivs iq.r.). 

Oliver, isft' Hor, \xi». 

Oliver, George, sve 0XK»XR, OLIVF.R. 

Oliver, Isiac (e. J ■» .hi-lC 1 7 >, miniatiiro 
painter, pint, ably h, in Kiifrland, and 
tbom li ol Ki. ongin, w’a« re^rarded by his 
I outemiioiaiii *. as an Miurlisbman. lie 
paiiitfd nuin\ i)oit(.i.i-*, and wras exceed- 
iiitrly e\j»eri m In* mmiatun*M. Amou}? 
his works are tbi* po»iraif s of .fames I. and 
Ids familv. .s.ir IMiibp Sidney, and the 
fariiilv of Sir Kenelrn hurbv, 

Olives, Mount of, i.iilni aho Mt. Olivet, 
is onh oiiee ineniiipiu tl !»' tins luiiru* in the 
O.T. (Zeeli. xiv. 4), tlionudi it i** elsewhere 
sp<»keu of under other titli The Arabic 
name is Jehel al-Tiir. It i- <\\ uated to the 
K. of .leru.salem, from wliu li it is ^eimrated 
by the valley of the Kidioa r»r valley of 
Jeho'-haphat. I’he name is ire«|nf>’iitly 
applieil to the ranpe of hdls of winch it 
forms one. To its N. i** rb* '-••opu-. the 
slteof the encampment of thr Homs, under 
Titus. The* ‘ITophets’ is a lull to tl.e s. 

, ol Olivet proper, and the outlvju'; spur 
of the ramri* to the <. Is known i- tli.- ^it. 

1 of OITenee. The ’Nf. of O. is ii.uiweted 
I intimalidv with ihi* life of .Ti -.us, fnr on 
the \\ . slo])e lay the* (fnrdeu of (.ieth.*.o- 
I iiruii . 'riie M. r»f (>. is 2<).S0 fl. above sea 
! lev el, and on its suinniit are nmnv ehuiebes 
and eonvenl*^. the most anet. btiLp tlie 
small ofiaqoual church of the Xseeiision 
(tlftb eeiiturv '. Others aro the Orthodox 
convent of o’nlihx'; a modern Kui-iau con- 
vent with a eonspieuou'J view-tower, and 
the ilmrih of the Paternoster, this bast 
bein^ a Oer. Protestant hospice biiill by 
I William 11. in 11)10, aud u«.ed as the p)v. 
. hou*-!* by tile Palestine admini-^t ration up 
I to 1027, when an i*arliiquake rendered 
'it uninhabitable. Hee works on .'syria. 
, Palestine, and .leru.salem b> A. P. Stanley, 
I ,T. L. I’orter, W, McKk Thomson. Ikirelay, 
'etc. (See illustration, p. 11(5.) 
t Olivier, Sir Laurence Kerr I!bi7). Kiur. 
I a<*tor, producer, and luari.iei r. b. at lUirk- 
1 inq, son of the llev. O. K. Olivier. He 
I was educated at St. Pdward’s liool. 
Oxford. Fir'-t appealed on the public 
.stjqre ns Katherine m I in Tainimj of the 
*SAroe in a special bovs' ]M*rformaiiee at 
I the P.)22 Stratford Shakespeare Festival. 
In the lU'xr seven >ears be ii'’'red in pln.v'S 
and ske1«he.s witir liubv Miller and Lena 
.•\sbwell. and spent tline .vears in Ihe 
Binuinifliam Itepertory^ (’ompany. Ilia 
performance fm* the .■^tm'e Society as 
Stanhope in Journei/'s hud heralded his 
lonif line of profos'-ional leading parts, the 
most celebrated of wdiieh nave been 
llamlot (' d Vie, 1037); Pomeo (li»39); 
and Hiehai.4 111. (I94S). He bos played 
in America (fii*st in I92!)b loured tbo Con- 
tinent (1945), and Australia (1948). He 
has made many tllius. two of which he olso 
produced and tlirected: the prlxcwiuninR 
Untrj/ F. and Hawhi. In 1930 ho married 
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Jill rsmoml \^ho cibtalm I u di\orco in closud pot ind Is alnavs \ci> hiffhlr 
l*M0 his ^c( ond \\ if( S iMiii Li i^rh placed soisonoduitli ptpptrnndirailK ( oinpuro 
Jjilut to hl9 Uointo m his IM PI pioductiou tbt tr po/ pit/n i and tin booltish hotcli 
Diiniu the second ^\ orl i War he w is a pctch 
heuU riant in tin I htt Vii \rm hut \\ is Olmutz, see OfOMOic 
rtlcised in I'lil t » lo dji it the <)1 1 \ ic OlmiitZp Convention oi \H'^tro Prussian 
Iheitu (oiupiin Mitti John H iinll and uitciiiLiit of 18 >0 b-yiihuh fittortheup 
Kdlph lluhai Non it tlu Niw 11 k me lu unis of 1S18 H tin inthuiice of 
lie sv is kiihhti I in 1 M \ istiia in (>Liumu\ \\ is u\i\td it tin 

Olivier of Rimsden, Sydney Olivier, tvitnsc of Prussia 1) tlio latfi r tin 

Hist Baron (is » lU ) 1 iij? statcbiiian < <. mi iition nas known vs tin hunuJiatioii 
coloiiiil idmiuisti it 1 indw liter sonifu i ot O 

(krg^mnn 1 dui itcd at Liusaiino Ion • Olney, Richard (1 > 1)17) \mrr 

1 ndjfe sr 1» > >1 and ( iiuis ( lui'-ti ( lU^c ‘^titc.sniin iiul U\ m i b it ()\fi rd 
Oxford In ciitircd Ih ( < loniai Ollicc ii M issivchiisttts In 18) Hu was vttoinev 
iss2, ni 1 tlniLtiftci h Id a succtssi ui of ,riiniiil ot tlu I \ In I*- ) In iHiaiiJC 
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important pjsts seen t ui 1 >t»u N\ India i sme Uir\ of stat« in 1 k si U nt CIt m Inn I s 

Royal Coininishion 18 17 < >1 mil s(<ic '(ahinrt lit diattcdtln 1 vinous iiusNi,r< 

tu>, Taniaifii ISii 1 IU4 jr m in r of of is ) nsi^tii ir th it < n it Pntain iniLst 
iainann 11)07 li i iiiinin iit sc r t in of ■ snhiiut to irhlti ition tl i loni? standiuc 
the Pociid ol Arfnculturi 111) 17 lloundun dispute 1 1 tuct u \ r lu /m 1 1 and 
K( M (« 1*0)7 IP wi ci« itid iHun Diit i ui in i (» utind in 1S97 

m 19<i4 lit took oil! s SCI return of Olnev 1 In >f Rut km^h i nnlitM on 

state foi Indii lllil indtr tho first the Ousr ) ii fn i i I i inlon Win 

Labour (io\ O was ittaiN of tho Ciwpcr tht poet was i usidont fion 
I abiun ^ocnt\ from 18S( to 1890 and 17h7tol78t> md tlu houfit In llietl in i on 
heldadvanrcd news cspcciulU oniolt nii 1 (ainim ^aIn us rt lus is still i xtant 1 op 
poliri \n oni? his pubs were 11/ t J700 ' ( it \ diid «o feiat of Riihlinl 

f ajJitnl and Lolovrfd J ah >/r (l‘)06) J ht |«f Illinois I s \ 'be it ai-o Anxious 

Aitotofiku if l//iraa / (J9J7) //< I nmiiuts pip '’SOO 

Muth of (totemor J yr fl93i) uid , Olomouc (tier Olmttz) tn of Moravia 

Jamaua the liU'ssrd isle I IM>) i st in K /c r 1 oslo\ nl la on up Is of tlu It 

dard work 'Sydney Ol uer /c/fere Mora\a and forme rlv a foitress of ^reat 

and Stlefted IjfrUing^ with a Mciiioii b> 'stremsth (i ih the sc at of an irehbiHhop 
MuifiretU 1948 I The n ri-t noteworthy edltlees au tin 

OlivinJt ace (nKVSOiiii ICirN} oi s ' enthe ir il a fine old hoildlni:: and tin 
Rocks Iclninh of '^t Mauiitnis completed in 

Olla podrida (litcralh putrid pot) 141 J with its < del rated oiKan llu 
so callcci fiom its roiu< c llaiu ouh coiitentH, nobh tii hnll (1 >7 4) the loftv column on 
IS a f^tew inadt of meat, finh, poultry i tho Ohcrnnff hcv flm foniilalnR In tin 
vcfretablrSi and other Ingredients virv IsqiiaMh and the splendid arc hieplse opal 
1 ornmon in Spain It in cooked in a } piilaec and eliaptcr houflc all contnbute 


Olonos 


.■>1 


Olympic 


towards tho picturesque aspect for which Seal tie. It < oiif 4 ifns the eupitol, a magul- 
O. Is distiiisiuhlicd. Ileor, niolt, siiKar, flc-ent e<liflr o huilt in native saiidstoae, in 
and starch are manufactured. l*o]). whicii is the state lihrary. Tho chief in- 

diistry is InnibcrinK, hut Itshin^ and 
Olonos, $ee Krymantiius. mlnijuic im*. also carried on; water power 

Oloron. or Oloron-Samte-Marie, tn. of is sui.plicd from the Doscliutes R. Pop. 
Kraucc, in liic dept, of Jh'iHHos-PyrCn^os, 12,00(». 

on the Gav(‘ (I’ploron, 15 m. S.W. of Pan. Olympiad, period of four years between 
Its church of Sto Mario is in the transition cadi ccU hi.ition of tho Olvnipic Games, 
style from Horaanesque to Gothic. It 770 n.t . was jvpiited to be t)ie first year of 


luanufs. flour, leather, aud woollen {roods. 
Pop, 10,500. 


the fird (). Oj. bepan to be reckoned 
from the \ it torv of Ooruebiis (776 B.r.), the 


Jt, , . . ...... . . . It I Wi V 111 \ ( U fs.t -.y, I>uc 

Olowa ((iCT. Ohlau), tii. of Poland in m iln* ffainos after their sus- 

i\cr Silesia, on I lie o., JO ni. S.K. of T»eiision for -iY veors; but Timmus 


Wroclaw (lirehl.iiij. lNjj>. OIKMi. 
Olsztyn, »<p Ai.i T.NHTKiv. 


<d Mcilv, \\h(, { •j (;4 jj.c., was the 

lir-^t unliT utiM h ^m.iriv arranjred events 


Olten, tn. of Switzerland, in flic j‘antnn ju-eordinir io ilu* r f»nnn(*rois in each i), 
Solotlnini, on the li. Aar. ll is a railway llis inar lae w.i- 1 ci]|i»v,#mI by I^olvidus) 
iuuetion, with workshops, and has maniif*!. hjodonis ^ii nlii->. 1 omij ‘•ins 'of llalicar- 
«,f iron, win-, cotton, and shoes. ^1 nas*,i-s. and olhc-r- . l.a' ‘ilio last <). ended 

has also a rent ral hook-trade siipidy ilepot x.n. .iOl. for the oImujik- <»ames were 
Itir the pahli'-hcrs of Swil/erhnid. Pop. aholisln-d in tint vear d inn*:: the rck'-n of 
ll(,(i0(). ! I’li'-odoslo^- tlif- 1 Of 1 -on vert in If 

Oltenitza, In. of lluiimnia, IJo ni. ot i Os. ndo y.-ar- n.r.. n.oltiiily the nuinher 
lluehari--*! , on the 1. b. of the Daniibi*. at j of Os. that han* af tuallt t Ittp-od by four 
t he i oiiflueui'C of t he Artfcsul. It is a riv.- • and di iliiet thc‘ nnndier i h is fditnine.i froni 
port. Pop. lO.iOO. I 7. so. For eon vert i MU Os. ndo vi .irs 

01(6 Missoo, sec Uiw V li vivK. *^0 thiomrh the same nroo-s-. ,ts hf-iore, 

Olympia (r 1. Name jfiven to | hut subtract 7hJi Iroui the nmuhcf oh- 

a plain whieti <-oiitaiueo the temple and | tained h\ mnlliplieatiou. liur seeing 
saered gnne of Ziuis Olynipius, situated in that the Olympu* GairiC'^ wcreoi-h- 
the IVlopoiiiiesiaii disl , iqs:diH, betonginif I itrated ahcait luidsunimer. ami th.r the 
to tho Kleans, at the i,oint wIuto the 1 \ttic year hegau at about th- >an.e u-uc, 
<’iadons run-5 into tho 'ilplirus. It was of , u is neecssnry to redure tin- rear h.i . by 
great iinportauee from mtv early times, one if an c\ent happened in‘ tue sj.fond 
Peshbs the temple of Zeus Olyiiipius, half of the year. 'Fhc method of r.drula- 
there were scv. sacred c«Iiilees and other tiou hv Os. was, howi*\t*r. only u^'i-d for 
liiihlic huihliiigs in the Kueivd jfrovc and literary lunqiosx's, and no\Lr tidojited in 
ltd immediate aelglilKMirhooil. The grove e\er.vdav life. 

iij^clf whieh is de.srribod hy Olympias (d. ;»16 B.( .), wdfe of Philip II. 

Pindar a.-5 hcinur well wooded, was bounded of Macedonia, aud the mother of Vle.v- 
on the W. hy the C^adciis. on the .S. by amier tliu (tri'af. was the danghicr ot 
the Alpheiis,andoii the P. by the Stailiinn ' Xeoptolemus f., king of Kpirus Philip, 
In the cent ii' W’ivs a groxo of planes, ami ' on account ot di'‘.itrreemenis. ‘.ep.'irpcil 
the xvhole Ahis was biirroundod by a wall 1 iroin her and married ( "letmaf ra. ‘du' 
(said to 1 m* t lu* work of Ib'rculc.n) ill wiiieli I lott him to live with her liroilier Ahx- 
W'orr^ sov. trail's; tho most important being j ander, king of Kpirus. wlunce slie cui- 
I he Ponipie Kntrance 111 the mid\Ue of ( he I irn ed tiu* death of her hu-'haiul. ''lic 
W. Hide, through which all the proec*"'ioios re* iirned to ’Macedonia on the aeces«ij‘'i of 
pasHCd. To the right of ihid cnlran«-e ' h«-r mhi Alexander: hut during In*, .ib enet 
loud the Ol.Miiiiium. or the temple of ' x',e eaused great trouble (.* the rc -ent 
Zens Olympias, a magiiihceuL buihliwv:, ' Vutlpater, and on the death of her ‘■o'l fu 
designed h\ the an liitei t Ijibon ot KI 1 -, h.('. u is torecd to retire agi u to 

ai.d s^'coTid only to the P.irflu'Tion. Tie* K]»irus. lb re Hhe ivin.iiu<‘il until .>17. 
teniide <ontaIiKd the illistephaiuis,* or , w'lien she Ite.-ame fm- a ‘'hort time mi tro'-s 


wild oli\e w'hieii lurnlshed the gar- of Mneedoiua; bill she ^\as foreeii to <ir- 

lands ol the Olyiiipii- Aictors. In front of render ovcnliially to ( .issui’der, \».M- 
tlio llerieiiui and I’elotuum, and euiiidis- p.ater’s -ion. and hi mg « ondemned wit 
taut frmn both, w'as llu* Great .Mtar of a hearing, was put to dt eth in .lit? a. r. 
Zeus (22 ft. liigh), and lutWTeu tin* altar Olympic Games. //«■ .1}h\,nt Cmk 
aud the temple of Zens -I ood t he (Ml umn f7om>.s. - - I'he O. lor Olvno».an> G.. tho 
of (Knomaus. iJe^'ides iho'^o alreadx chief national festixal >1 the (Jks., vere 
inention(‘d llicpi* wrre the stadium ami the held once every four .ximp" and were i-ele* 
Idiipndniim*. Tlu;.‘®f two formed tho place brated in liomuir ot Zciis, The.y oecnpiccl 
of exhibition for all the Olympic contests, flvo day*-, and xoiisi'.ted of two parts: 
and probabls' fordieii a contimioii.s an*a the presentatitui of olb riiii:'', and the eon- 
from the eireiilarend of the stadium to tho te.sts. Vt first the eontC"! eonKl'Jt'*d of a 
farther ext reuiity of the hii»podronie. The simple running mat* h held in the st.idinra, 
stailium, winch was aiumt 210 yds, long, but ahou» "24 n.c. tlie tiiaulos, or iiouble 
was used chietlv for foot riu*e.s. and bad eonrs'*. w. introduced, in wlileh tho 
two oiitraiices, (he Pomjde aud the Secret, runner'^ hail to make a «-ircuit of the goal 
the latter lu'ing only used h\ the llellaiio- imd return to the start ing-poim. Later 
iliei or judge's, wiilJe the hippoitroiiie was came tlie (iol>rh<ts, or long rai-o, and in 708 
used for chariot races and horse ra«s‘s. n.«', the prahrf/'/oa was introdueod, a ftve- 
2. (Jity, cap. of tho stato of Washington, fold contest, (onshtlng of leaping, run- 
i'.wS.A., on Budds Inlet, about .'iO m. fmiii iiing, throwing the quoit, wrestling, and 
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tlirou in;; tho ja\ <. Im u st liii^ and box 
in^, too. \i(i( combined in tlu panhtntwn 
(618) 111 t)80 chariot raciut? in the liipi+o 

(ironic was introduced and thouKh this 
was twice as long as the stadmni it had 
to be traycisod about t«n I lines in lotJi 
diiections (at lirst with tour horses, aftci 
500 with uiiilis and after 40S with two 
horses) TIhk wen ilsoiaeisin umoiii 
ind those in which the hoi seine n hid to 
leap from their hoises and iim be side them 
with the hiidles in then hands It sides 
competitions between heralds and tinin 
peters Ihe eontests weie open to nil 
freemen c f puie He lie me de scent who h 1 1 
not mcuirM an^ pctbonal dl^prla e out 
all barbaiians and slaves weic excluded 
(The lioiiH , not bcimr reckcuitd 1 iibir 
i'vni> weie illowed to take put ) Woneii 
loo were excluded and wcie net eien 
allowed to watcli the ^aincs tiutc bein' 
but one exception ttic j ii '.tess ot De 
meter The MipcixlsKiu ol ilic contests 
was m the hands of the Hell u ^dici who 
were appointed bv poi ulir c c tion from 
tlie 1 le tils theiiiseht^ Vt tiic end of tlu 
contests a sacrihee w i'. in ide bi the 
Motors wearing: then ciowiis ind a hau 
nuet was held in tlu liit in* iiin of the 
Altis during which i m nj: ot mc torj coni 
posed bx an e innu n( | oc ( w e Ji tute d b% 
choral bands Vuthois i»o Is oiatois 
and aitislh tl o UMd tbc opportuniU 
afforded bv tie i ^c mblintc td so xad a 
crowd to male tlic insf l\c.s known 1)\ tlu 
leeitil and e xliil itu n of then w ik 
Ihe Maicn Olympic (furne Ihe le 
xixal of tlu o xias due to the (nei,?> 
Slid pcrsi'^tciuc of tJie liciichinin the 
Haron Pieru de ( oiibertiii who with the 
support of ( Herbert of the 1* up- \m it in 
Atldctic x\-sfici vtiou and V\ M si) me et 
tho Amei Uhletu 1 inon initnteel tn 
international eongrres-, at whi li liaiec 
Dreat llntun I s^\ Sweden Ic ih 
Spam Oicrce Russi i and I el nim x e c 
leprtMcntc d The eoii'iesN i i at tlu 
Soi bonne in June l'')t aiel tlu Intee 
national O O Coinnuttoc w ippcjnted 
with Baion cle (oiileitiii as pic side nl 
Tho hist inodnn Olxiupia w !•> lu Id at 
\thcns in 18y(> and it xi is dec idcd to hold 
the Erames ox c 1 \ foui \eais in paitsof the 
world to be choMii !>> tlu Oljiniu ( oin 
inittce, but to ‘•ati^f> (ik scutnicnf in 
intermediate minor Ohm pie w is lul I it 
Athens m 190(> 7 he see on I Oh inpi idw is 
e*elebrate d at 1 iii^ml'hH) 1 ut tlu i? imes 
did not vet ere it e i woilil wide Interest 
Tho third Olj inpi id (1%1) Jt st I ouis, 
USA was. liko its piedceesMis eiis 
linirmshed by Amci siupc cs bub se \ 
nations, mrludinf? Great But un were 
nnable^ to send teams llu tii'ct w« 11 
represented 01>mpJarl was the foiiith 
Ohnipiael, held at London in DIOS Jn 
thi-i Olympiad wen^ht liftm,' polu lawn 
tenuis (omitted aftc t 1021) and Absoem 
tion foobl^ll (omitted afti i 102H) were 
introduceer Cychn/f rowine: i^ymna^tuH, 
and wrestling, omitted bmcc J800 weie 
roMxed Hugby football was also in 
< ludeel, but droppeel in 102S Swimnimg 
and hockey are two other popular exents 
nor must the literary, artist le an<l inusie al 
competitions bei forgotten IJio fltth 


Obnipiad w xs held at Steiekbolin in 1012. 
but tlu sixth Ohinpiad to be held at 
Beilin iliel not take pUxeo owing to tho 
1 irsl \\ eirlel U ai 1 he sc\ enth OJx inplad 
was held at Antwerp and the eightli at 
Ians where the Jinn hunni distin 
guishcd himself Ihe ninth Oh inpiad at 
\iiist(rdani in I02s siw the letuin eif i 
( 11 tl xm exelnde Ismee tlu Tii'stAVoild 
Wai and also llu intioelue tion ol athklie 
events toi women 1 up] ind inel the 
dominions hael Ihcir Tno''t sue c cssliil post 
w ir Le xin wlnle Vine tu i u iiii dominate d 



ini' Ol 1 NJxe^ Ol JHJ D» J S oj YMpi \D 
Ihc* h t f f tl It la> rum ers oi living at ^Vcmblf v 
St ill I 1 n Ion with tlic Olvinpie llinc 
Be bin U ini is tl e Ul> ini ic hips igi. in the words of 
P cion (] tf I rtiii 


in llu h Idevcnts Niiu Oh mpic it eonh 
we 1C ij h in lijs ij, tmth was held 
it I \n lies in 1 ) uid tlu clcvciilb 
at Beilin ml) ( Ibis latte i was used as 
a pie ] igimli disjil i> 1(1 the National 
Soeiilist legirne mil llu to wcu cxpits 
Bions of racjil juijudhf vhen Ncgioc 
won s )in( of tlu e\(nts llu twelltli 
Oh mpi id xxan held in I onelori in D)48 llu 
proce e lings be ing openf il b> tho aim xl of 
a toie li ( line d in ic 1 ixs ft >di <«ic( cc 1 lu 
following a tide lu excnl-itoejk plaee (men) 
100 .00 101) SOI) 1 )00 5000 10 000 

metre maixthon, 10 000 aiiel 50 000 
imties walks 100 and too iiietroB rc lav 
Btecplce hase high ji inp long jump, hop 
Hlep iiid jump, jiole vault, weight dis 
(US hiininci javelin, 1 10 iiieties hurdle 
too nu tics hiiulle elceeithloii (weimcii) 
100 and 200 me ties, 100 mctrcH nlav 
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SO-mcti'CS hurdles; hlf^ii juinp; Jouf? jump; 
wcifrht; discus; javelin. Other ceulests 
were basket ball; boxlnfr, of various 
Wf'i^hts; oanoeinwr, o^er sev. dlstaiiees; 
4-ycliTiKf over 8(w. distances; cniusLrian, 
of sev. types; fcncinpri individual ami 
team, with foil, or sabre; AssotsiUioii 
football; Kyijiiiastics, individual and team: 
hockey; rowiriK. sculls, ftairs, fours, and 
cluhts; a niotlern pcut»itldon, comprlsiiijr 
ildiiirr, feiK'inff, shootiriH:, swiminiiuf, aud 
rmiuinf;; shooting;, with pistol and rillc; 
swimmiiijr; di^infir; \vater judo; ueierlit 
liftluff; AvnstJinff, free stylo and Oru'co- 
ilom.; ami vaclitinff. The women’s *200 
imdn's, louf' jump, and , wcie now 

New 01.\ uiTue records wcie estab. 
.»s follows: men’s 8IM) metres, M. Whitfield 
(I .S.A.), 1 mill. SCI’.; meirs .'>000 

metres, (i. lleitf (llelMiujii), 14 min. 17 0 
hi'c. ; men’s i 0.000 metrt‘s, K. Zalopek 
(('/eehoslo\akia), ‘20 min. .>00 .see.; 
JO,i)U0-metres W’alk, J. V. Mikael'-soti 
iSweden). l.‘» mill. l.‘l *2 see.: mr n’s wiMulit, 
W. M. ThompMjn (f'.S.A.). ..(> ft. ‘2 in.; 
men’s discus, A. I'onsoliiii (Indy), 173 fl. 
•2 jn.: men’s | lO-im*! r»*s hurrlles. W . K- 
j^>rler \.h 13 0 see.: men’s 100- 

melr<‘S liimlles, 11. ii. Cocliran (T.S.A.), 
,'il 1 see.: ' '<0-metrcs Jniri!h*s, 

K. K. lllaiikei'^-ivoeii ( Xidhertiiids), 
II ‘i fc‘e. ; wormn's Inch jump, A. C’oaeh- 
iiMii (l\S. \.), .) II. (*i in.; v omen’s ia^elllK 
11. lUiiima (A list rin). 140 it. ti la. : mouern 
tienlathloii, ( apt. W. (Iriit (Sweden), 10 
point'*; men’s IMO-metivs free-st\Ie swim- 
mlm^ W . iti-' (U.S, \.», .»7'.» see.; men’s 
2(M)-melres hri .ist -stroke swmnuuur, .). 
Vi rdeur (I .S. \.), *2 iniri. 30 ,3 ^(e.; men’s 
fOO-uielres iH'e-slNle swiM.minj;, W . 
Siiiit.h (I .S.A.), 1 Jilin. II n -ne.; nun’s 
soo-inelies ri‘la\ sunnimn/. 1 .'^.A., S mpi. 
10'0se<*.:womeji’s‘3on-iii( in shna.sl -stroke 
svvimniiim, N. van Vhet (Xethei-lamli*), 
‘2 min. .)7 2 sei wouu n’** 1 On-metres free- 
-t j le sw mimm'„, A.f’urti* <1 A.), uun. 

17 S sec,; wonu'n’s lODiiutres h.'tek- 
-iioke, K. Ilanip (Denmaikv, 1 mill. It 4 
-ee. : Women’** HiO-iiutn MMinmirur relay. 
r.S.A., I iiMii. ‘2‘.» ‘2 .*.(«.: h at In-r wee^ht 
liftiiiK, M. l'’<i.\ad iKy\p1 i, 7324 Ih.; litilil- 
wei^ht liflim;. I. Shams pi i, 703^ ih.; 
middle-weiudil liliiiei, K. Siiellm.iii 
ir.S..\.h ,S.ijK 1)», ; h'iht lusn > -w’eiirl't 
liftiiu;, S. A. Stain /jk U’.S. \.), 1*‘20 lt>.: 
lieavy-weiaht liftii’jr. loiMs v.h 

0071 Ih. in the meir-i MMi-inetre'^ ra< ’*. 
A. S. Wint plamnieaM'onalled tlie Dlymiue 
n ronl at 10 '2 

A wiiitur-sportB peiifal Iilon was held at 
St. Moritz, Switzerland, iii lOi.s, tweiit\- 
eiyfht nations sendiiijf lusirlv 1000 eoiii- 
]ietitor.s. The t liirt issit li Ol.MiipMd l'^ 
plaiiiied <,o be held at lleSiiiki in l‘.h'>*2. 

The Li;ames are eofttrollefl hy the Inter- 
national (jlyinpie 4’ommittee. on whi(‘h 
aliout fifty nations ui't* represented. The 
en nipping of ca<*h team is the work of the 
national eoinniitlee, i.c. in CSreal Ih'itain, 
of lUo Brit. Olympio Association. Nee also 
Atht.ktic's; NVc J<\ a. AF. WohsliT, 77/e 
h^roliUion of Olt/mpir (ianies, 1014, anti 
Ulvmjnc CavaUadr, lOlH. 

Olympiodorus, names «)f Iavo philoso- 
phers of the Neoplatonic .school, natives 
of Alexandria. O. tho elder (fiftli cen- 


tury A.D. j was teacher of Proclus. Of the 
wriHng.s of O. tho younger (sixth century 
A.D.) arc extant a life of Pluto, an attack 
on Straho, and scholia on the Phasdo, 
^ilfihitnltH J,, philebus, and Gorgias. 

Olympus, anet. name of sev. chains of 
mts. 'riie most famous I'now called 
KlymiMO was on tho frontiers of Thessaly 
and Ma< e(lf,ijui. its highest peak of 9754 
ft . aho \ e t he sea level, and is snow-capped 
lor nine nmnths of tho year. O. was rc- 
p.inieji hy ii„‘ oks. as the abode of the 
ncfd-., iiiiil a-, having the imlacc of Zeus at 
its mnmit. 

Olynthus, aii/t. In. of Chalehlice, and 
the most inipoilaijtof tho Ok. cities on tlic 
coiist ol Mueeilonia. It was at the head 
of a c*oiifedera/ > fit all the ilk. Ins. in Its 
neighbourhood, aiiii maintained its in- 
dependence, exee]il for a short interval 
when it was siihje. f lo ^‘pana, till it was 
taken and destroy eil 1,\ Plillip (347 n.c.). 
The Olynthine oral ions of l iemoatlienes 
iirged Attuu.ians to Miul to the 

ejiv when it was attru ueil l,y Plnfip. 

Olyphant, / ojil-minm^ i li. ot Laekn- 
wanu.i < o., IVniisylvaTiia. 1 .S. \., on tho 
La« kfiwaima. Pop. 9‘20(». 

Omacatl, Mexuaii goil of jo> ami festi- 
V ily Uiie name signifies ‘tw«> m He 

was w orsliippoil only by fho-e w’no came 
uiuh*r his direct infiuenee. i.c, tin' rich 
who « oiild render homa»re tn hiai in 
-pleiidid hunqiiefs. The id/ a t*f lom- 
muiiioii whieli appears to have lii-.ii^„ted 
the r/'ligloiis f< ats of liu* Me\i ,ip> was 
apimi/uillv present in the*'e hau/piMs to 
I he AFcAieiiii Ihieehlis. 

Omagh, inrkt. tn., enp. of co. TNi-oue, 
N. Iieland, on the Stnile. li**ia' 5 tlt iiiow 
in iiiinsl was hi sieg/sl in I. '*(>9 jimi J(i41. 
Millinv ,auil ^liirt mannis. ai‘e earne/l on. 
I’op. OOOlk 

Omaha, fo. .«eat of Ihmglas eo., and 
chief < «e.niieTei,T,l /itv of the --tate of 
N»‘hru''K 1 , Is on the r. h. ot tlu- 

Missouii II.. ’20 m. N. of the mouth of the 
Ne]»;a k.a II. The /jfv is Will Inn/ on 
the sloping hanks of the rlv\. and has 
niaii^ fine eilifices, inelu/ling the (Vei ,hlou 
<inil I). I iu\s.. (h(‘ (“ourt house, aiul tl'e 
Poll' cum. It is an iinjiortant railwav 
Vi *tie, with an airport, and has e\'' ii**i\e 
ni.imik-.. of machinery. liu-*eed oh -ii.u 
vJiife load, with brewing and di-*nlitig 
.'^mehing of /ine, h'ad, copper, gold, .lud 
silxer i*. (juried on. and .slaiighteri' g ai.d 
me.il-Ti.iekjug are Ihrhiug iri(iu**lM' *. N. 
Umaha, forinerlv a se]>.ir.i,fe iit\, m.js m- 
eorpor.ded with O. in UM . I’op. 
2*2:5 sun. 

Omaha Beach, emle-iiame of i f-e stretc h 
of hejieh from the Viiv Ik '»> I’ort -on 
Hessni. wIuT/* the .'th * erps hi ruled 

on l)-|)av 1944, in llie Sec'.i.d Wmld War. 

Omahas, trih** of N. Miier. Indi.nis, 
who inhabit a reset vatfori m I'k Nehrjiska, 
II.S.A. They aw* of Sioux stock, and 
originally dwelt in .> 1111110 *^ 01 . 1 . 

Oman, Sir Charles William Chadwick 
(1800 1940, Kng. historian, b. at Aliizaf- 
farpur, India, in 18*'3 lio w'Os made a 
fellow of ,VU Souls (’ollege, in 190.'> n mem- 
ber of the Brit. Academy and Chichele 
prof, of modern hist, at Oxford, retiring 
from the latter post in 1 94G. Conservative 
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M.P.. Oxford Unlv., iyi9-35, ho was 
niAde K.J3.E. in 1020. From 1017 to 1921 
he wiis president of the ] loyal Ilistorleal 
Soelety. and in 1027 president of the 
Royal Arelireologiciil 1 nstitutc. A special* 
ist in military hist., oinonsr his writinj^s 
are A llistorii of (Jrercr (1888); A Short 
Historu of Enghirul (189.’)) * A History of 
the Art of War in the Mitidle Agca (3 898, 
1921); Uisiory oj the Peninsular ir<ir 
(1902-11), n work of tlio greatest an- 
thorily; .1 History oj Etiglaml before the 
Norman (Jnnqnrst (1910); Castles (1020): 
Najhtl'onie Sfudies (1020); A History of 
the Aft of iJ'ar in the SMeenth C^ninry 
(lOw', »: and On the Writing of History 
tl9.U»'. liis danglitcr Caroia. (b. t''U/) is 
aUo a liistorian, well known for her life of 
Nelson (1017). 

Oman (luul Muscat), Independent snltA- 
nate in the most E. portion of Arahia, eon- 
sisriiiic of a strip of inaritiim' ter., boiindcsl 
on the N.K. by the gulf of O. and on 
the >.'V. hi the deserts of the interior. 
Inland the sultanate cxtcinb ' o I ho fringes 
of the Nub *al Khali desert. Area 82.00t) 
»q. in. At a distance of from 2h to H) m. 
from I he coast a ebain of nils, runs parallel 
to it, wliiili rear lies in its highest ridge 
(calhsl Jebol \khilfir\ an elevaticm of 
nearly .301)9 ft. There are some fertile 
tracU. but the part K a waste of 

sand. The I’uou al timnin (tiiieksands, 
skirting the t. r. oft Ik* Drua, isa ^ .'ust sump 
running N.W. to for 90 m., and is 
about 45 in. it-* broadest. Tlie (•oast- 
line bet ween Alii*,oat and (he prov. of 
Dhohir is h.irii-u and forbidding. 

Pliofar }*. a tirtile prov., of whieh the 
chief tn-. uro .-talalaii ami Dlurbas. Tlie 
chief pn'tluets arc pearls, dates, sugar 
cane, and iruit. Trade is mainly in 
the haiifls of th.* Indians, bonio of whom 
are Urit. .subjects, iliee, sugar, and 
cotfee are tiic chief imports. There 
aro no iiidustries • of any importance. 
Miise-it is the chief iKirt (pop. 4.>00), 
MatiMh is the starting point for trade 
pontes iTil.uid. Other tiis. are I\aii>a, 
Hag.ir. and lio*'her. A new tre.aty ot 
commi rce and navugatiun bclwemi Hritain 
and the sultan was concluded in 1939. 
The pop. i- c-iTiiJiated at J,5(J0,t‘OO. 

Oman, Gulf of, extension of the Arabian 
Sea to the N.W., hcluceu Makian (I’crsia) 
and (i. It lcad.s to Uie IVr.'-ian OuJf 
through the strait of Ormuz, and has a 
width ('f 200 ni. at it*- entrance. 

Omar {d. 8H), Aloshuii c.iliph from G31 
to bll. lie riuliducfl Kg.ipt, l*alc->line, 
and Syria, and defeated the PorsiauH, ami 
w(ib the llr-it to liave the title of (Joiri- 
maiidcr ot the Faithful, lie Introduecd 
tlio ncis* Arabian calciioar. See also 
Omak, or. 

Omar, in . of W. Siberi,*! see On. 

Omar Khayyftm (e. in;u-c. 11.30), 
Pei'niaii poet, matheni^tieian, and as- 
tronomer, /;. 'm NIshapur, tlio cap. of 
Khoras^u. He was a piiTiil of linAm 
MuAllle, an aged Sunni teaclicp, O. K. re- 
vised the. calendar under the nulUiuato of 
Malik Shall, and hccanie famouh through- 
out tho K. lis a Tnath^Tnatician ; a work on 
algebra was known in Europe. His iiaino is 
DOW inseparably connected with tho Itubdi- 


ydt, a long pooni in quatrains, forming a 
medley of love and tavern songs, tinged 
with Sufi mysticism and with tho molan- 
eholy of E. fatalism. A trans., or rather a 
paraphrase, of this poem was nub. In Eiig. 
by Edward Fitz-Oerald in 1859. Tho an 
tbontieity of many of tlio quatrains liai 
boon questioned. See F. Wmiiko, IfAlgfbre 
d'Omar Atkayydin^, 1851; . lleron-Allen, 

Fucsimile of the Maniiserivl in the Hod' 
h'ian Library, 1898; eds. of tho Itnbdiydt 
by \\ Jiinflchl (who imb. a now Eng. xcr- 
sion in 1882 and ‘(lie first critical verbioii 
oi the text* in 1883) snd John Ihiyiie, (he 
poet, who produced another tr.ins. m 
1898: MjeiTeg.tanl, Snji Inter-relations 
of the OucUrains of Omar Khayyam. 
19U2; life by J. K. M. Shinizi. 1905; 1). 
Rotliheld, Omar Khayyam and his Age, 
1923; A. 11. Ihilter, Hibliograjdty of tin 
KulHiiydi of Omar Khayyam (eds. in foreign 
languages), 1929; cs^ay by b. ironsman 
ami biography of I'llz-Hcmld bv (J. F. 
Maine in Collins’s cd. of The lint>diydt. 
1947. 

Opiar, Mosque of, or Dome of the Rock, 
mosque in .lertLsalcm on the supposed site 
of Mohammad's ascent- to Ilea\en. f»r. 
from the .b-wish point of mci\, of IJn* iin- 
eompletcd sju ntico of Isiwie. It was Imilt 
by O. {d. Oil), the second successor of the 
pri niicl. See aho Mo>>qi r,. 

Ombre, or ‘The Man,* game of curds in 
veured by tho Spaniards. It is placed by 
three 7>crsons with a pack of l</rty cards, 
the 8. 9, ami 10 heiiig dispensed with, ami 
each player is dealt idne cards b\ tlirc'C.s. 
K.ach ileal constil ute- a game, and one 
hand plaj s agaiiLst the ot Ik r two, Iht .solo 
plover hcliig culled the ‘O.’ The giiine is 
dcbcrihcd by i'opo m his Pape of tin Lori:. 

Omdurman, ti* ot the Anglo- iOgypti in 
Sudan; is on the 1. b. of tho Nile, fiieimi 
Khartoum. It is a trading ecnlre and a 
pilgrim’s msling place, and was the chiet 
til. during the regime of the Mahodi. 
On Milt. 2, 189S, Ttrit. fori'c.s under Kil- 
cheiier. a Ivanciiig U|) tho NTh* a-flcr tlie 
\ietory al Alhara, oneountfred the forec^ 
of the Klialifa. During the hat Up the 
21't Lancers delivcnsl the last lull-wuilc 
cavalry charge of modern w’arfure. A]igU»- 
Fgyptlari losses wore alioiit .MX); Du* 
I)er\i--}i casualUcs amounted to Ib.OOu, 
as well as .i900 prisoners. Winston H. 
CJiureliill took part in the cavalry ehaigc. 
and desnribes (he operations in The Hirrr 
JVar. 1899. Pop. 1 Hi. 100. 

0*Meara, Barry Edward (1780 1830,, 
Irish hiirgeon to Nnpolecin in St. Helena. 
Ho entered the army In 1801 as asslslaiit- 
Kiinreoi), served in {•^ieily and falabrla. and 
in 18U7 went with (lei . Fraser to Kgyiit. 
hut was dfsiiiL'.sed from the army llic «auu* 
yfjHP lor jiartleJfiatiiik iri a duel. After 
this he served as a navaj surgeon . and in 
181.5 aeconiiianied Napo^on to Hi . 1 leJeiia. 
Heix* ho remained for tlirei* years, but 
being accused by Lowo 6f intriguing with 
Najoleon, W’as recalli*d. He jinb. .Vapo- 
leoft in Krite (1822), in whieh he attaeked 
Sir II udHon Lowe’s treat ment- of Napoleon, 
and Obscrvfdions upon the Authenticity of 
Honrrienne's * Afemoirs.* Ho has been 
eulogised as ‘the stlflP surgeon* by Byron 
in bis Age of JJronze. 
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Omelet (fho antrlioieud form o£ Fr. 
cnndcttc) is ti kind of thin pnncako. It is 
made with t'K’KS lioatcn up lightly, with the 
addition (if milk, herbs, flour, ehe(‘S(‘, 
mushrooiiiH, ham, baL'on, flsh, or game, 
and salt and ]>u[iper for scasonliig, acr*ord- 
ing to the rc(j[ulreiTinnti.s, and cxiukc'd in a 
buttered iian. For sw<?ot < )s. sugar is used 
instead of iicpper, and fruit added. 

Omen, name applied by tim anets. to 
signs wijl(‘b were suppoBod to iudietUe 
good or liad fortune, e.u. the appeatauee 
of snakoi', the flight of liinls. titn Ai ai'u; 
IJIVI.VATKIN ; OKACLK. 

Omer, Saint (e. 595 -c. 070), Fr. bishop. 
b. in tlu‘ ter. of Constanre, bcearrie a monk 
at Luxeuil. Later he iiccamo bishop of 
Tlif'roujinno, Ids wjc ineluding the present 
Pris-de (’alius and Flanders, in JJelgie 
(I'aul. 'I'o propagate the taitii M. (). en- 
listed miin\ monks, and a great nunifier of 
abb^^^*■ ueie imilt. Tlu' saint iiiinself was 
the e(»-l«)UfnleL* of Sithiu, and round tlus 
abbey gn‘\> up tlie tn. now known as I't. <). 

Omer, St. (Frauet'), ste St. Omi it. 

Omis, port of Dalmatia, Viigo.slavia, 12 
in. S.D. of Spill (Spalato), is noted for j 
miis< iitel wiue. IG.Onu, i 

Ommannev, ^ir Erasmus t I.si4-19u4 ). I 
lirll. ailmiia., o. m ’yuidon. He took! 
pail in Hie buttle of NuMirino (1X27). lor 
wbieh ln‘ re(elv(‘d a iiu <lal. He dis , 
Covered the tlist t nice's ol lJi<‘ fate of Mr I 


drc8t became the largest of such companies, 
though the London JKoad Car Co. (which 
introduced the use of tickets) was at one 
lliiie jiowerful. The first ‘ donblo-deeked * 
moLor bus was lieonsc(t by tlic police in 
1004, and the lust horno buses disappeared 
seven years later. The motor buses of 
the met roiiolis were taken over In 1933-35 
by tin' London l^asscngcr Transport 
Hoard ( 7 . 1 *. k wbic-h became the London 
Transiiort Kxcc sitive in 1948. The latest 
U pe of tjiis is luxuriousl.r upholstered and 
ofl(*rs a I oiisidei.tblo measure of comfort 
and .silence'. \ll prov. tns. have S(Tviec\s, 
ami the, U. iia-» bccomo a link in the 



.L*bn Frunl.liri in 1S5U, and for Lis sejeu- 
lille rc "c .irc'Iu s In* nceiw.l tho Arctic 
nu'dnl, 1X51, was mudt' F.K.S. in LSto. 
and kiiiglitc'o 1X77. being advanced te> 
admiral I In* sarin* ><‘ar. 

Onimiadcs, Me OM\r v v \ds. 

Ommayacls, Arabian landh of Mecc^a. 
tin* tirst Anibiau e alipli elMUi'dy, founded 
bv ]\lo.iwiva. III) I SO. 1 nde'i’ tln*m the 
Arub realm exten led to i Lma uml Spain, 
lU*l\v('en 750 .Mul i03i ll.i n « .upire* si ill iu< 
c Indoel the* indepcndc*rit Cijliplnite <»f (’or- 
ilo\ a in ^piiin. *sve i ’m n-w. 

Omnibus (Laf. ‘for a'i’), name of a 
publie coineyane’c wJiieli Lm undergone 
e'onsldopable imnliiieut nnis from its (*,u*Jy 
tonn. The forcniuin’r ed ibc O. was the* 
vchlele that inado .lounio.-. in Taris Irom 
March 18, Hii)2. going at lix<*d Jionr*^, an<l 
w’ith a flxe«l ebarge of fUc soils, but as this 
was only ‘pour la plus grande eoininodite 
et libert6 ile.s per.soiiiics de iiif*ritc,’ and 
soldiers, i»ages, laeke.xs, etc., were for- 
bidden, it was not, stnetly speaking, an D. 
The present s\a-te*iii, b> which no one js 
oxclutlcd, was be gun in Ike* time of C'barles 
X.; the first O. to run iii Lornlon was that 
started lu 1S‘J9 by M. (i. Sliillibeer. which 
ran from the ‘ Yorksliire St mgo’ at 1 ’adeiliig- 
ton to tin* H.ink, at a fare of one iduliiiig. 
These early t>s., or iliusrs,* as they were* 
scion termed for eonve-nieneo, W(*re drawn 
by thre'e Inirsoa ^Abreast, ami carried 
t wonty -tw o inside passengers. They were 
later 6upersed(*d by Kinaller vehicles, 
which earried tw'elve lusidc piwscngers. 
Outside seatJi along the centre of the rotif 
were the next Improveinont. Many of tho 
larger tns. of the United Kingdom followed 
Loudon’s example in tho inatli^r of horse 
Os. Tho London Oonoral Omni bus Coin- 
(lany, wxilch was founded in 1850 as La 
Vompaanie UCnirale dcs Omnibits dt- Jmu- 


smi LiHLi.n’*- c>r i*-:* 

lc)(,fcl and li)ug-dtst.ui<*o Uau'-pou 
of mo-*t c'oniitrk^. \fte*rtlu‘ 19 J'istr .llov- 
bllNC-^ hSLC* ULKi rilpj TK.IV.-TIO.N/ ]\i*UicuL 
Iranis in n):in> ins. 

O’Morgair, Malachv, Mr M vr. ven\ , St 

Omotbki, stc iMOSi ui. 

Oinphale, (xk. inx Ihoiogy, the masenlim. 
but airr.ietiVC euei'ii of lAum. i.») whom 
Hitch les WHS bound a •^l.ivc^ tort hivi* j cMPh. 
lie bi*i ame «*namouit*ii of her. ana l'*d an 
elie*miiMtc' life .stunmiig wool, x.lnl,* (). 
uoii* iho IIou’k skin and was ki 1 \ p*>r!i- 
moiiat. 

Onjphalodes, gi'uus of auuiials and 
Iiereunl.ds iCumily r.oragiinu ew. be-armg 
nieeine'S of white or blue tioAvi'i". D. 
lnufolm tVeiiiis's iiiivelwort^ 1*1 a wliite 
flowered arm., ofte'ii urown 111 trarde'u 
borders. (>. Lucifttr iioek N.) is a blue* 
flowen*»l p«T<*iuxial of « oMsiderabl * xalue 
in the* reiek garden. Tiie plutds prefer .1 
partly shadi'd position. 

Omphalopsyohol, see II c-ven vsT". 

Omsk, in, of tin* eai». of the 

region of the* same* rui’iie. S .tiuls at ihe 
confliKMie e of the Dm ami the Irt.x'ish, It 
is situntc'd at the jiim tion of higliway.s to 
Cbk.ilow' (Drenbu*-*; », K f^iboriei, and 
Turkistan, wlilKt stir.mi r- * into Tobolsk 
and s»*nu paint in- iv. rin* prlu. public 
biiildiiurs arc the laHieiljMl. tho 1 innor 
goveruor-g*n('rar*i pakwje. and tb* for- 
ti'css: thei ts un .ignc. iii^titiile and a 
inedle.il si'liool. 'I'lxo seat of Hie W. 
Sibcri.i (toogrnphieal Seii’lety is also here. 
It is a trade eoiitre', and industries include 
brick and pottery making, browing and 
distilling, and tiiu maunf. of silk, tobacco, 
oil, and soap. Near the tn. , in the wooded 
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stoppe, there is a state cattle farm, which 
occupies some 12,000 ac*. l*op. 280,HOO. 

On, see Huliupolis. 

Onaffer, or Equus miufjer, spcoics of 
mniiiinal in tlio family lOquhhe, is iho best- 
know ti wild ass of Asia (it is now incinded 
in the sulnccims isinus). It occurs In the 
steppes of \\'. and central A«Ia, and so 
c'losely resembles IJ. heinivpus of Syria 
(which was eousidcriMl speeifloally dLsiiuet 
by (JcofYrt'y Sf . Hilaire) that it is thouffht 
probalilo tliey belong to the saiiio h])ceies. 
The O. ih a swift-footed animal, Siintly in 
colon' but with a dark stripe ruiiuliig 
down PS back. 

OnagracciB, family of herb'^ uiid tlirubs 
bearing red, wliitc, yellow’, blue, i»r i>iirple 
axillary or terminal How’crs, and ujiposite 
or alternate him pie Ieav<*s. iF.notht'ni and 
I'ur/isia are among the genei'a. 

Onamuchi, see Ohonamociu. 

Onas, see under Fu^ulA^s. 

Onatas of /Bgina, tJk. s(Milp<or (In-onze 
and ‘‘tatuary) w’ho tiourisla d in the niiddlo 
of tlie fifth eciitiu'> n.t'. 

Ondes Musirales, «'lor(rophonie instiu- 
incnt invented l^y ^laiiricc ^lartenol of 
Paris in 1029. II produc<'s notes from tlio 
air graded according to the ehromat ie scale 
by a ppcfial dcMcc. It lias a warbling 
note, which Ki ‘ ps lu tnno with tiic other 
orchestral instrumeiits. Honegger used 
the O. M. in Jus Jcunne d*Arc. 

Onega: 1. Tii. and seaport of the Arch- 
angel Heginn Ilf tlie H.S.V\S.ll.,li0 m.S.W. 
of Archniim 1. It lie- at tlie inontli of the 
O. li., at the head of (). Hay, an inhd of 
the White M*a. The inlial). are most I v 
occupied in tho timber trade, but lishing 
is ul^o engaged in. Pop. oOOO. 2. Lake 
in tlio N. of Russia, Iving partly in the 
licningrad Region aiidpartly mthoKarelo- 
Fjnui-'h After Ladoga, (lie lai’gest 

lake m iiUrope.^it is r»9 in. in great c.st 
breadtli. and about l.'iO ni. in length. Area 
^800 in. its only outlet is tlie II. Svir, 
whjt li How- S.W. into Jjake Ladoga. Lake 
O. commuiiieate') bv canals witli the 
Volga and theme w’ith the ('aspiau Sca 
on tlu‘ S.; witli the Dvina, and thence 
with the White Sca on the N..and with tho 
V> tegraby tiic Mariiiiskava canal-system; 
tbo Stalin f'aiuil lies along its S. shore, 
from tiic S^i^■ R. to V\legra, and assists 
navigation. 'Fhe lake is lii-h in lisli. 
Coininoi'ce is cliielly eonfined to tiie Stalin 
Ca,nal. 

Oiiehuiiga, maritime ),or. of N. Js.. New 
Zealaint, in. fiom AurkKunl. of vihi< h it 
is a suburb. Tlicn* is a r< gniar .st earushin 
service to and from New* J']\Tuoutli. W'l-i- 
lington, and other ports. 1 1 . is of Idstoric 
intercht in that it was origin. illy settlofl l»y 
military jiensioncrs from Kngiand, and 
had the first ladv mayor in the Rrit. 
Kijudro (JH9i). (’onstitnled a bor. in 
1877. Pop. IG.-'iDO. 

Oneida, ono of the trities fonnirig tlic 
Iroi^<iiK nation. 

Oneida: 1. (’ity of Madj-'on eo.. New 
York, U.S.A., Hltuatod at a iudglit of flO 
ft. above tho sea* on the O. fJreek, 2fi in. 
W, of Ctica. The prln. inanufs. are fnnii- 
tiiro, wagons, engines, and machinery. 
Tbo vil. of O. Castle, to tho S.K., forms 
the gathcrlng-pJaco of tiic O. Iiirljan.s, 


whilst the hoadquartcra of the co-opera- 
tive O. community {nee Noyeh, John 
llUMPHiiKY) are also to tho S.K. l»op, 
10,200. 2. Lako in Now York, 6 m. 

to I ho N.W., of (). city, between the cos. of 
0.swego, O., Onondaga, aud Madison. It 
is 20 111 . long by o in. wide, and ts drained 
by tho O. H. Into Lake Ontario. 

O'Neill, Eugene Gladstone (A. 1.SS8). 
Amor, dramatist, the fii*st of luteriiat ioiial 
repute, b. in Now York City. Ills father 
was James O'N., a well-known actor, who 
was <'olebrated in America for his star 
part ill tli(‘ olil melodrama of Monte Cristo. 
0*N. studied at I'rineeton and Harvard, 
and then for a number of years led a most, 
adventurous and varied exist isicc. He 
w’eiit on a gold-hunting cxpcdllion to 
llomliiras, spent scv. years in central ami 
S. America, and worked as a sailor for two 
y CHI'S. Returning to tlie IJ.S.A. he 
worked for a short time as a reporter, 
idayed a minor rolo in Ids father’'^ com- 
pany, and then spent, mont lis roaming llic 
dock region of New York City, b^trieken 
with tuhcrculosis, vvliih* in a Kanalorium 
he W’rote home one-a«‘t plays winch wen* 
pub. at his fallier's expense. I^pon re- 
st oral ion to health lie v\ent to il.irv'ard 
Univ., aud took a e<uirsc in dramatic 
writings. The M nun of the ('nribbtes and 
Sir other l*Un/s was pub. in 19 IP. In tlie 
same vear appi^red tUyond the Horizon, 
bis fust Inll-lenglh pla^'. This won the 
Pulitzer prize in l92o. an lionour Inter 
gained by two idher of lus plays, ills 
early onc-aet dramas had been Idled with 
realism, /'.'rnprror Joins (1921) was a 
clear break v\ith realism, Indng rather an 
experiment in exjiressioid.-m. The central 
figure, after wdom the piiiv is named, is a 
Negro who Jins made himself h> sheer 
brute strength nmnareh of tin' cx-.sl.ues in 
a W. Indian h. Thcie i- a revolution 
against him. In eight shoil eid-^odes the 
audif iiec i*> sliowu the change from the 
proud ciiipcror to tlie timorous, super- 
stitious bho'k, lo-il in the jungli* whit her he 
lijus lied from those w ho seek Ids lib*. Out 
of O’N.’s knowledge of the do<*ks and tlie 
sea grew’ ^Inna ('hristte (I92'i), another 
stiidv in riMli'^m, w hich ueldeved great sue- 
f e-s hotli ill New \ ork and in ijondoii. 
The Itniry Ape, which .'ii)pc!ire<l in tlie 
same >ciir, i-. a .-eeond drani.a of expres- 
sioiusm. Desire ninhr the J\lms (1921), 
revarls to realism, being a Irageily of 
passiiiii pla\ed out cm a’ Ni'w Kngland 
farm. 77o» (/rent t/od Dmun (1{»2.'^>) has 
b<*en .icchiimcfl as one of the fineat Imagiii- 
ntivc productions in Anier. literature. 
Hero O’N. showed his growing distaste 
for mere natiiralJ-ni and hts increasing 
cinploynient of syi.'fbollMiii. Tho Raiue 
Is tine of his I.nz(ttns Lanotud (1927): 
JiUzanis died and I'enirneil to life with 
the knowlcdgo of what death is and 
its place in tlie larger purpose. Stravue 
Interlude ^ uuo of the strangest of 

all his dmiiias. Kdonard Dujardln, the 
Frem-lunan, dtseov'orc'd the interior inoiio- 
loguo for literature, and was follovvcil by 
James Joyce in his Ulysses; O'N. adapts 
the interior luoriologue to the stagi*. 
Uiinning to nine acts, and taking five 
hour.s U» )>lay, it ts a test of the pationco 
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And attention of the audiouce. ThonfrU 
its conatraction mar appear fantastlo and 
unreal, in actual presentation it is siupru- 
larly elTeotive. His oonrom is witli 
human beinsrs oaufrht up in the currents of 
life, and struKsUusr airainst the forces of 
evil. He deals laively with t ho depressed 
classes, and eepeoially with the colour 
problem, though his Monmina iiecamea 
Eledra, prodnoed In London in 1U38, 
was a powerful and sombre modem 
psychological study of the Eloetra 
(CEdlpus) complex. His Days %nihtmt 
End (1934) is a modern mharle drama. 
In 1936 ho was nviiirilc^l the Nohel prize. 
Later woiks Include 7'he Iceman Cometh 
(1940). See studios by S. K. Winther, 
1934, and U. D. Skinner. 103.>; aleo J. W. 
Krutoh, The American Drama since JPl^, 
1939. 

O'Neill, Hugh, see Tyrone, Saul of; 
Ireland. 

O'Neill, Shane, socoiid Earl of Tyrone 
(c. 1630-67), Irish chief and rebel, oldest 
legitimate son of Con O. (1484-1659) 
(v^lio was made earl of T^rono by Henry 
Vlll. in 1642). After much civil strife 
he was recognised as chief by Elizabeth 
on her accession, bnt the recognition was 
revoked. Du^ng \li life T' Inter was tho 
scene of constant war. Hu was again 
acknowledged chieftain of Tyrone in 
1662, but with a renervatlon of tho rights 
of Hngh (who succeeded to the title in 
1687); made a treaty with the Eng. at 
Drumerw* (1663): captured tho chief of tho 
MacDonuells (1666); invaded the Palo 
U666); burned Armagh (1666): wns do* 
foated by tho O'DoimicIIs at Lutterkonny 
in 1667 , and mnrdorod by tho MaoDonnolls 
at Cnshendun. 

Oueonta, vJl. of Now York, TT.S.A., In 
Otsego oo., on tho 1. b. of the t^usquehonna, 
73 ui. 8.W. of Albany. Pop. 11,700. 

Oneslmus, 8f., dlsrlplo of St. Paul, under 
whose Intinence he came after robbing and 
running away from his master Philemon, 
a citizen of Oolossee. See l^aul's Epistlo 
to Phllemou. 

Ongtong, see under Lord Howe 
Island. 

Onion iJUium Cepa), l)n1bon.s-rooto<l 
plant (family Llllaoefn). probably a native 
of central or W. Ada, and cultivated from 
a remote period. By 8ucce8<<jve sowings 
and by careful storage. Os. may be had all 
the year round. Usually two main sow- 
ings are made; tho chief, early iu spring, 
to produce tis. for autumn and winter uso, 
or for storing. The otbop sowings arc 
made towards the end of the summer, for 
transplanting In the spring, a system by 
which larger and eadlor bulbs arc obtaiued 
which are seldom. If over, attacked by the 
O. fly. In ordinary Unions tho thinnings 
from the autumn sosviugs usually provide 
a sufficient snpply of tho green or spring 
Os. used in salads. Any except stagnam. 
soils will grow Os. if well manured and if 
rotations of crops are followed, but only a 
deep, rich loam produces the heaviest 
crops. Tho growth of largo Os. for oom* 
petition at shows is very popular. Unlike 
innch oxhibitlon produce, their mild 
flavour makes them generally preferable 
in tho kitchen to thoso less oarefnlly 
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grown. The best Os. for pickling an 
bmall. hard bulbs produced from April 
sowings on rather poor, dry. sunny land. 

Onions, Charles Talbut (b. 1873), Hug, 
philologist; educated at King Edward Vi. 
Hobool and Maeon College, Birmingham. 
He entered the teaching profession, and 
tbun in 1 895 joluod tho staff of the Oxford 
Knqltsh J}%ctinnary^ of which he became 
joiutodilorln 1914. He continued his asso- 
ciation with 1 be dictionary until 1983, and 
was also editor of throe editions of the 
Shorter Oxfttrd Kngliah DiHirmary in 1933, 
1036, and 1914. Ho was a lecturer in 
Eng. literaturo nt Oxford UuJv., becoming 
fellow ot Mugdiilcn Oollege in 1923, and In 
1927 wiis appointed reader in Eng. 
philology. IIo WAS awarded the C.B.E.t 
1931. His vfiluabW* Shakeepectre Oloeeary 
wra.s ilrst pub. In 1911. 

Onions, Oliver (b. 1873), pseudonym of 
Qe<ugc Oliver. His ttrst book. The 
Complcat liachelor (1901) was 
through the enoouragenient of tlie Amer. 
hum oriMt -illustrator and editor Frank 
(Jelett Rogers. His ttrst novel was The 
Odd -job Man (1903). In Ltttle DofrU 
Doubt (1909) he attacked tbo 'yellow 
pr»^.' Then appeared WiddereMme 
(ghost and mystory storicM) (1911) and, 
among otlicrs. The A'eio Moon (1918); 
Peace in our Time (1923); OhneU in De- 
light (1924); 'J'he Spite of fleaveu (1926). 
Thesi- were followed bv the tiilogy /n 
Accordance U'tih the Evidence, 7 he Debit 
Account, and The Story of Louie, wM(^ 
were rewritten nndor the title Ood 

has sundered (1926). The beat known of 
biri later storioe are The Collected (fhowt 
Stories of Oliver Onions (1936); 7'he Hand 
of Korneiiua Voyt (1939): The Story of 
Jiagyed Itobin (1945); and Poor Afoa's 
Tapestry (1946), a poetic story of the 
VV'urs of fhc Bobos for wbioh he received 
the James Tait Black Memorial prize. 
His short stories aro mainly ghost, 
myhtery, and crime stories. 6. is the 
lju''band of Berta Knek [b. 1878), novelist, 
whoso books include H%s Official Fianeie 
(1914); The Unkissed Bride (1929); and 
Half -past Kissing Time (19,31). 

Onitsha, tn. of Nigeria, on the E. 
bank of the Nigor, at Uic beginning of the 
delta region. Its position roudons it an 
entropOt fur the trade of the dlst. Pop. 
18,000. 

Onkolos, see Tarqum. 

Onkilons, see under Mound Dwrlltvos. 

Onnes. Heike Kamerlingb (1863-1926), 
Dutch physicist: b. at (JroiiJngon, where 
ho was educated and became Ph.D. He 
was for some lime director of the physical 
laboratory at Lcydou. O. produced a 
temp, of -268* O.. to IJqnofy helium, and 
made discoveries as I o effect of low temps, 
upon resistance to electric currents. He 
received the Nobel prize for physios in 1918. 

Onobryohia. genin of leguminous herba 
or shrubs with pinnate leaves and axillary 
spikes or re ernes of purple, red, or white 
flowers. O. montana is grown on the 
rockery; O. saiiva is the well-known and 
handsome fodder plant, sainfoin (tf.e.). 

Onomatopoeia (Gk. ovofM, name, and 
wol^Tv, to make), term In philology applied 
to the fonuatiou of words by an Imltatioiit 
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of the soiiad aesociatcd \vith tho thint; 
designated; e.g. hiss, whizz, plop. It is 
now considered tbat iU part in the growth 
of laugnage has been ^inall 

Onomiohi* port of Honshu, Japan, on 
Inland Soa It manufs fancy mats, and 
sakd IS produced There are forty •eight 
Buddhist temples l*op 42,000 
Onslow Bay, on the S E coast of N 
Carohna, U t3 A It receives the New- 
port, New, White Oak, and other rivs 
Ontake, bacred Jap mt in the Jap 
Alps, with a fouitcenth century Shinto 
^rine at the sununit Altitude 1 1 000 ft 
Ontario, S fi. prov of tlu dominion of 
Canada separated from the U b A by the 
St Law,euoe R and the Ctitat Lakes of 
'•'upcrior, Michigan. Lru Huron, and 
O It is that seotion of the dununioii 
which is contained between the ,:Feat in- 
ternational lakes and Hudson Hay, and 
between the W boundary of (Quebec and 
the E limits of M'lnitolja lt>> most S 
point IS lat N 41** 41 and its most N , lat 
N 66* 48' Until 1912 its t< t il area was 
260.862 sq m In that \ c nr the prov was 
extended by Act of I aiiiauicut to include 
the E portion of Keewatm as far N as 
Hudson Bay, and its area now amounts to 
412.o8i sq m of which its water azoa of 
40,300 sq m lor ins tiio unusually largo 
percentage of 11 9 The area is thus 
about eciual m extent to the coiiibiued 
areas of the six New England ‘states of the 
USA The pop is 4,207.000 of the whole 
dominion The pop me leased by 
2 110U00 between 1K71 and 1038 The 
^ portion of Koewatin is now me ludod in 
the prov of Manitoba The Canadian 
portions of the Great Lakes (o>cr an area 
of 40,3d4 sq m The N W point of t ho 
prov Is close to Port Nelson on Hudson 
Bay, and its N E boundarv is forme d by 
James Bay, an extension of fludsnn Ba^ 
The Burfaoe is of on andulutnr> characte r, 
m parts well suited to ugricultuie, with 
kow ranges of hills extendiug westwards 
towards Lake Huron 1 he pro\ is 
watered princlpall} by tho Ht Lawrenco 
and Ottawa Be , and their uuiiuiouH tubs 
The largest lakos exclubi\rl\ m O aic 
Nlpiaring. Simcoe' and Nipuni Tbc ^ 
climate of O is healths and bracing but 
in most parts colder in wiiitci and wanner 
in summer than that of (iioat britaiu 4.t 
Toronto the temp ian^« s from b9 6® to 
13 3®, giving a mean ten (> for tho ^ ear of 
44 8*. The rainfall ai eniycs i > m 
annually The soil of tlu arable aioas is 
exceedingly fertile, and o\( r 9,000, OUu ac 
are under crops, the r hu f being o its. 
wheat, barley, and m u/e t he minor r i ops 
molude rye, peas, mixed grim smrai 
beets, potatoes, and turniTH Agile pro 
duotion in 1946 was valued at over 
$746,000,000. Dairy fanning and c ittle 
raising are engaged in 1 ruit furmtiig 
ospeci^ly in the Niagara dist , is earned 
on extensively; and spK ndid apples and 
peaches gre grow n Gc tk ral farming jJso 
a most important piirnaiy imlustr} is 
oamod on under nnuHuallv favourable 
conditions The toboeex) pbiiit Is ox 
tensively cultivated 

O. is rloh in mizierals. the prlri being 
gold, nickel, silver, cobalt, bismuth, ur- 


[seulcal oic, zinc, and lead. Huge de 
posits of low grade iron ore exist. The 
value of mineral production In O. in 1939 
was $2 14,049 OOU Gold represented 
$112 115,000 of tho prov *8 production in 
1939 and with othei metals, of which 
uickol, copper, silver arsenical ore, and 
cobalt are tho chief made up over 70 pei 
cent of tlm total for the prov In 1947 
tho total V aluo of mine ral production was 
$i49 633,703 The nickel ror the budbnn 

dist amounts to 90 per cent of the w oriel’s 
production Mining is a thriving in 
diiHtr} in the Sudbury, Cobalt, Riiklauel 
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ONTARIO WELLAND CAVAL 
A gram boat leaving the canal to enter Lake 
Ontario 


Lake and I’orciipine (lists Copper in 
imitu H cxpoitcKl, and the production of 
mctiillK rxippei was 113,000,000 lb in 
1939 Coil has not yet been discovered 
in any appreeiubjt quantity, though 
lignilo IS being raised fii the James Bai 
region but the* im*aiiR of obtaining it is 
reodiicd comparatively easy owing to the 
exdlhnt 8>Rieni of c«inalisation and lake 
coiriinuulcation with t he c nal bearing dlstn 
outside the pro\ bhe irou and steel in 
dustrj In O is ohjofly depeudeut on 
imported oios, but a high liosHeinor grade 
iron 01 e dcprislt has been developed in O 
Coiiimcrciai production of iron ore, how 
over was reported in 1919 from Michipl- 
ooten The Atikokan dist W of Sabawa 
Lake contiuns some 1 S 000,000 tons of 
high sulphur magnetite, but no disoovorles 
have been lOfido in O of deposits of iron 
ore which do not roqulro special treatment 
before being e barged to the blast funiaoos 
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The deposits of hig’li-Krade tuioa and other college and experimental fhrm at Guelph 
essential war minerals proved valuable for were cstub. in 1874 to train T'oung farmem 
the llrit. market when its feldspar supplies In tlio science and practice of agriculture' 
from Scandinavia were cut off. Develop- luid to conduct experiments for the benefit 
mont work for the production of asbestos of the prov. The KemptvlUe agric. 
was begun in 1941. The greater part of school and farm had grown rapidly in 
tho Canadian production of common salt linportaDco before the Second World War. 
comos from wells in S.W. O. Gypsum Is The hortic'ultural experiment station at 
mined in Paris, O. Numbering is an Im- VineJaud m tho ccuirc of the Niagara fruit 
portant industry, and tho productive belt is tho most important station in 
forests, which cover 174,090 sq. m., yield Canada for work on the special problems 
spruce, pine, birch, i)f)plar, and other of tho fruit anxi \egotablo grower. Other 
valuable timber. Fur production is similar institutions are the Rldgetown ex - 
valued at over 14,000,000 annually. The peruiiental in the S.W. peninsula 

petroleum wells in the S.W. of tho prov. and the New Liskcard demonstration farm 
produce a steady supply of oil. The In N. O. The leu ding denominations in O 
fisheries, which are valued at over are United Church of Canada, Rom 
S'), 000,000 a year, yield cod, salmon, bass. Catholics, Church of England, and Bap 
herring, lobsters, and mackerel. O., of all lists, in the order nAincd. 
tho Canadian prove., is tho rentre of the Tho ordinary rcvcriiio and expenditure 
country's manufacturing life, owing to its in the years liunK^diately preening the 
abundant water-power resources and its I .‘Second World War balanced at about 
proximity to the coal-flolds of Peniis\i- $90,000,000. In l‘J‘i8 the gross interim 
vania. There are forty -seven hydro- figures were revenue, $19u,H50,000; ex- 
clectrio power systxjnis, using Niagara and peiidituro. 81 0.'i.Sl 1,000. The estimated 
other foils. Tho inauufs. art' numerous wealth of O. at upwards of )I0.000,000,0U0 
and varied; agric. iniplomcnts. railway n presents about one-third of that of the 
rolling stock, and textiles being the most whole dominion. 

important; but during the Second World The prov. has a separiite Kirliuiueiit 
VVar there wa^ a lapid inereaso In the out- and administration, with a lieutenant 
put of many kinds of munitions and other governor at its liead, assisted by ninet> 
secondary uiannfs. essential to tho Allies* members (elected for five years), funuiug 
war effort, such tvs aero engines, and aero- a Ijcgislative AKseinbl.v which has powci 
plane construction generally . The output to control its own affairs, but must not 
equals that of the rest of Canada. There conlUct with the policy of tho central ad 
IS groat act ivity in tho canning and pork- ministration of the dominion, to which arc 
packing industries. sent eighty -two mombei-s and twenty-four 

In respect to post-war planning sehomes senators. Tho Executive Council con 
it IS an important commentary that In a sisls of thirteen inembers, nine holding 
young couulry like Canada, in parts of Its portfolios. Besides the regular depta. 
wealthiest prov., O., soil erosion, de- certain coinnussions have been created for 
forestation, and loss of water resources specific purposes: tJicse include the Nia 
should have become extensive. The gara Falls Park Commission, Railway and 
Ganaraska U., selected as a considerable Alunieipal Board, Uydro-Electric Power 
area for nost-war doveloprucnt, drains Commission, and Tlmiskaming and N. O. 
about 75 ,(jU0 oa*. and tho water rciwlics Railway Commission. The cap. Is Toronto 
have been seriously deforested, with wind (695.300). Other important cities are 
and water erosion continuing after tho Ottawa (the seat of government) (164,300); 
destruction, 80 that a considerable portion Hamilton (179,000); Windsor (118.50UK 
of tho upper part of the Ganuraska water- Lomion (87,319); Brantford (38.000); and 
shed is now unfit for successful agriculture. Kingston (25.000 ). There is railway com 
Its reforestation and other conservation mnnication to all parts of the prov 
methods will, liowovor. bo supplemented Before the war of Independence the conn 
by dams for fiood control. Hpring flood- try was sparsely inhabited by roving 
ing on the W. of B. O. Is a very serious tribes of Indians; but on the close of the 
anu. danger, causing substantisd loss to war of 1783 thousands of Bnt. loyivlists 
municipalities along thoir shoi*es. crossed over into Canada, and this portion 

O. is well equipped w'ith a yaiicty of was chilled Upper Canada, a name it con- 
educational iiistltiitioDh. and has sev. tinued to bear until 1867, when it wat* 
imivs. and colleges of importance. In renamed O. It is tho premier prov., and is 
rt'ccnt years there has been in Canada a cousldcri'd the must fiounshiug in the 
tendency to lengthen the period of com- dominion. a/so vi»\. SVe \. 11. I> 
iiulsory attendaueot and this tendency has Ross. OUawa, Past and Present, 1927 , 
been most marked in O.. where in 1919 an E. <j. Guillet, Early fAfe in Upper 
Act was passed providing that children Canada, 1933; F. UHndoii, B cii/crw 
from eight to fourtleen years of ago must Oniano and thr Jtntn’fan /• ronnsr, IVil . 
attend full time, and that young persons and fVesfem OnUino, 1943; R. B. 
from fourteen to slxtoon, who have not History of Agriculture in Ontt^io, 
reaohod nniv. matriculation standard, 18S0, 1946; and O. Bureau of btatiaU&s 
must attend full time; those exempted ow- and Research. A Conspectus of the Pro 
ing to their occupations must attend part- inner of Ontario, ^ ^ 

time classes. The operation of this Act Ontario, Lake, lake of N. Am^<^. 
has greatly increased the attendance in O. forming part of the boundary of the 
secondary sohools. The average number above prov., situated betwe« tot. 43 ^d 
of pupils attending educational institu- 44® N. and long. 76 and 80 W. Ite 
lions is over 700.000. Tho O. agric. length Is 185 m.. and Its mean breadth is 
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about 60 m.; iU depth nuieres from 15 to 
120 fiathoms. The St. liawronco R. forms 
Its ouUct on tho N.K.. while in the S.E. It 
reoelTOS tho waters of Lake Erie, by moans 
of the Niagara R. and the Welland Canal. 
Its area Is over 7000 sq. m., and it con- 
tains scT. is. at its E. end. Tho lako 
abounds in llsh, and it is noted for its 
Oswogo bass. Tho chiot Canadian ports 
on its shores are Toronto, llamUton, 
Kingston. Port Hope, and Cobnrg, while 
Oswego, Sac‘kett's Harbor, and Charlotte 
are the chiof Amer. Storms arc prevalent 
on tho lake, whose coasts arc studded with 
lighthouses. 

Onteniente, in. of Spain, in tlie prov. of 
Valencia, on the Clariano, 45 m. S.W. of 
Valencia. Pop. 14.0(10. 

Ontology (adapted from a Late Lat, 
word, tmtoloQia^ from tho Ck. on'. uruK 
the present participle of the verb that, to 
be, and Xr.yo,. word or science), the namo 
given to that branch of philo'.ophy which 
deals with the problem of >• 1 * 1111 ;. that is 
with reality in the at>str.Ht. Tho name 
given to the science 03 Plato was *dialco- 
tie,* whilst Aristotle's ‘first philosophy* 
was akin to it. *J'hough the name O. is 
not now used so much, it may lx* said to 
be that stndy which deals in a < <impn*heu- 
sive manner with tho ideas of rcalitv, be- 
ing, existence, etc., in tholr appbcalion to 
the obiects of sclent ili< t houKlit. A gn*at 
part of nictaphjsii.s has been bound up 
sHth these questions, though, of c«iurso, 
in the dawn of philoeoxihy tho po 88 lbllit> 
of objoctivo reality was not questioned. 
Wolff was the fivut philosopher to use O. us 
a technical tonn. Uo dj\ ided theoretical 
philosophy into that which deals with 
being In general (subjective or objecU\e) 
and that which deals with particular en- 
tities. Thn former he called O., whilst 
the latter was divided into psychology, 
cosmology, and najtural tlicologv. airord- 
ing as the entities wore the sonl. the world, 
or God. The theory that the nstnre of 
knowledge itself is the first studv of philo- 
sophy. and that not until a com lu'^ion has 
been come to on this dots the nature of 
being admit of study, has of Uto yeani 
superseded Wolff's thcoi-y. Thus with 
the evolution of metaphysics O. has bc'cii 
relegated to a hccmnlary place .SVc 
articles on PinLosoi-iiv , Phycholoov, 
MiBTAPKyBiC'S, otc., and on the various 
religious systoms, all of which have some 
ontological basis. See .1. MacTaggart, 
Nature of Bxietence, 1027 ; (1. t^anta>ujia, 
BuUm of Essence^ 192}<; ('. (i. Stone, The 
Social Contract of the Cmrrrset lUdO; K. 
Meyerson, Identity ami Ihahly, ]U.3(>. W. 
Ehrlich, Ontologte des JJncuj<feein^. JO 10; 
L. De Raeyinacker, Philosophie de Vitre^ 
1946; and P. Coffey, Ontology and the 
Theory of Being, 

Onus Probandl (Lat., burden of proof). 
In the law o|,evIdomH) tho gouoral rule is 
that ^e burden of proving any fact 
allegedFlios on him who pleads such fact, 
not on him who denies or ‘traverses* it: 
e.g. if A alleges that he sustained persona] 
injuries by reason ot B's negUgont driving 
of a motor oar, it Is on A to ^vo at least 
pfima taoia avidance of B's negligence 
bofbra B can be called upon to give re- 


butting evidenCiO. The general rule Is 
host expressed in Stephen's words, that 
tho O. P. llos on that party against whom 
judgment would bo nvon if no ovldonce 
were produced on either side. Of course, 
as a trial proceeds, the burden may be, 
and usually is, shifted from the party on 
whom it originally rested to his opponent 
by reason of bis proving facts widen raise 
pn'suinptiona in his favour. Following 
the general nUo, the burden of proving 
facts alleged by wav of vonfeaeuin avid 
avoidance (g.v.) lies on him who alleges 
such facts; and the burden eanuot be 
shifted by pleading what is really a con- 
fesaion and avoidance in tho form of a 
‘traverse* (r/.i».) or direct denial. See also 
KvlDi).SCK. 

Onychium, small genus of ovurgroeu 
ferns with finely divided, graceful fronds. 
O. auratnm needs stovehoose culture; O 
jajumteum is more hardy, but must ho 
kept somewhat dry in winter. It is easily 
iiurcased by div. of Its numerous crowns 

Onyohophora (Gk. oiv.^, olaw, fiepoi, t<> 
bear), class of tho phylum Arthropoda (i.e 
injbcots, crustaceans, and other invert e- 
bratos with jointed legs), includcM) sev. 
genera, but the term Peripaiua, estab. b> 
Guilding (1826). is still commonly usod as 
the geuerio name for all. He included it 
IntheMolhisca, but Moseley (1874) proved 
conclusively Its arthropod struoture. Tho 
eharaetoristics of t he eiass are tho presence 
of air tubes, trachete; a dorinomuscular 
body wall; paired excretory durts, tho 
nephridia; and a body composed of many 
similar segment s bearing ‘ feet.’ The head 
is joined directly to the body and bcara 
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single pairs of aiitcimfe, jaws, and oial 
papilla*; the openings of the traohoco are 
Keatton*<l oxer the body. The Jaw muscles 
are striaii'd. Malpighian tubules are 
ubhont. P(ripalua, of which there are 
many spec ies, is found in the S. continents, 
Malay, New Z<’alaiid, und tho K. anil W 
Tridies. it looks somewhat like a cater- 
pillar of mcdiiiin sixo, and lives in damp 
laces under the bark of trees, in Its 
cart and lacunar circ-ulation, small 
omloin and luemocGel, salivary glands, the 
presence of tracbero, the modification of 
its anterior appendages as month parts, 
and its regular ecdyslH, Perivatna re- 
seiiihhH the Arthropoda. It differs from 
them in the absence df 0 x 0 -skeleton and 
external segineiitatiQn; tho soft cuticle 
and iniiscular bodv wall; tho seginentally 
arranged ueiihridia wltii rilJated tracts. 
In these and other characters It rosemhlos 
tho Annelida (HCginented worms), and 
may he regarded os providing tho ‘mJsslug 
link* betwiHin the two groups. 

Onyx, chalcodony composed of alter- 
nating white and black or dork brown 
layers. These colours are often modified 
by artificial staining in order to enhance 
the value of the stone for omamontal pur- 
poses. It was highly valued by the 
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aDcients and used for cameos. The term 
*0. marble* was at one timo applied to 
alabaster. A variety of O. Is sardonyx, 
which contains alternating bonds of dark 
red cornelian (sometimes called sard). 
The boat varieties of O. are obtained In 
India. 

Oodnadatta, tn. of S. Australia, N.W. of 
l^ko Eyre, on the railway from Port 
Aimusta to Alico Springs. Pop. 100. 

Ooklep, mining tn. of Naiuoqualand, 
(;apo Prov.j, S. Africa, 02 m. E.S.E. of Port 
Nulloth. Copper ore is mined In the diet. 
J>op. 2000 (100 whites). 

Oolite, or Roestone, limestone which is 
coiiiposed of small rounded grains, which 
show In their section under the mloroscope 
a conoentrio shell arrangement. Eat h 
grain shows also a radial struotnro. and 
iiiidor polarised light should give a block 
i ross if a truo sphere. The com'eutrlr 
layers of tho grain aro gathered round a 
nucleus, which inav bo a quartz granule, a 
piece of shell, or ot her organic body. Some 
iiiodcrn Os. (as at Carlsbad) aro probably 
«hio to alg'v iUirmnclla) which hccreto 
limo from the surrounding waters anrl 
build up those radiate and llbrous grainb. 
Tho Os. are well developed in tho Jurassic 
syhtom, tho »• •varieties being called 

peu stone or pisolite. 

Oology, science relating to birds* egg'^, 
thidr idontilleation, cla'^siflcalion, etc. 
Tbo general <‘liaractorlRti(a of birds’ oggb 
are a shell composed chiefly of carbonate 
of lime with smaller (luauiitles of pbos- 
phabe of lime and niugncsla, a membrane 
enclosing tho food material, the white or 
albuinlnons food material, tho yolk or 
yellow portion, and the minute gorm from 
which Uic living organism develops. Some 
shells have an outer glazed layer like 
porcelain glaze, ns in tho ostrich ok; 
others have a chalky outer layer, os In the 
c'ggs of cuckoos, corinorauts, and grebes; 
yet others ha\ o a tranblui cut outer layer 
as ill tho kingfisher’s cirg. JCggs are also 
identified by their bli.wu ; those of tho 
plovor aro pear-shaped, Llio'-c of tho saiul- 
grouso cylintU’kal, tlioso of owls ap* 
hpherical, while tho maiorilv have the 
familiar shape of the hen’s egg. Colour, 
)r pigmentation, occurs in wide variety, 
both in Individuals and in different species. 
Tho uniform tints or Brouml colouring 
may bo brownish, blue, yellow’, brick-red, 
or groon; superposed on this may bo linos 
or spots or both of different colour or 
different inteobity, while tho eggs of roils 
and plovers often oxlubit doublo spots: 


headquarters In the Arnhem batUe. A 
memorial was unveiled in 19i6 to tho Brit, 
iroopb, most of tho dead being buried In a 
nearby temotery. 

OoBterhout, tn. of N. Brabant, Nether- 
lands, 5 in. N.E. of Breda. There is trade 
in Qgrio. pioduoe, manuft. of pottery and 
tlleb, tanning and sugar-refining. Pop. 
15,000. 

Oostkamp, tn. in W. Flanders, Belgium, 
4 m. ti. of Bi ages. The inhab. aro mainly 
engaged in agriculture, cattle breeding, 
and mauufb. ot linen. Pop. 7700. 

OoCacamuod, tn. in the Nilgiri hills 
dlst., Madras, India: Rummer headquarters 
of Madras Gov. The chief sanatorium of 
S. India, it is sitnat(3d at an altitude of 
7500 ft. Pop. 29,000. 

Ooze, see under Goew AND OcfKAN- 
OGRAPliy. 

Opacity, that Fu'operty of a body which 
prtwents light pobbing through it. New- 
ton explained this proi>crty by the unequal 
densities of the parttcloe of tho body, the 
light being po it regularly reflected and ro- 
fraetod that ultimately it beromos ab- 
sorbctl. f)ji the wave theory of light It is 
expl'ui'«'d as being due to the lactthat the 
pores kctwecti the particles of the body 
stop the vlbiations of the el her. 

Opah, see SuN-rihii 

Opal, hardened colloidal condition of 
silica, iibually containing a small per- 
ceuUigo of water. It is found disscmii- 
iialed in \oInfl and nests through rocks, 
and is aL^o formed from the Hilloecns 
I waters of some hot springs (geyBorlto). In 
rolonr, O. is white, grey, yellow, red, etc., 
the colours varying according to tho 
j>n**ltlon in wldeh tho Blono Is held. 1^- 
eious O., which exhibits a delle.ate play of 
colours (opalobcence). is found in Uuugary, 
Mexico, Queensland, New 8. Wales, and 
S. Vustrolia, and for Jewellery Is cut with 
a convex surface. Largo stones are dlfD- 
enlt to rrofurc for JewcTlepy, owing to the 
imdtjplirity of flaws with which tnev are 
intersecUMl. Fine O. found in Mexico 
gives flre-llko reflections. Hytlrophane is 
iin opaque W’hllo or yellow variety, which 
tipcoines 1 ranHlueciit and opalescent on 
immersion in water. Wood O. Is wood 
replaced by silica, tho grain of tho wood 
being preserved. It has a vaiietv of 
eulonrs, and Is used for ornamental ptir* 
[loses, llyalite, a transparent glossy 
variety of O., occurs In stalaetltlo Tomv*. 
McniJito occurs in concretionary forms In 
‘'haly deposit^, and is sometimes called 
liver O. Float-stouo is a tuberous or 


on a wider area of fainter hue. It may be water. Trijioli JufiisorJal earth is related 
rucntloned that a Rpccial If r unco Is neces- to O. 

sary for tho eolleclTou of wild birds* eggs, Opava (Oer. Troppau), cap. of mlesla, 
as thoy are now almost everywhere pro- Czechoslovakia, on tho O. R.# a trib. of 
tceted by law. the R. Oder. It maimfs. t^xtllc« and 

Oorial, see Uriai!! maohlnorj', and beet sugar. Pop. 35,0U0. 

Oort (or Noort), Adam van (1557-1641), Openoast Mining, see uudfr Mining. ^ 
Dutch painter, ft. at Antwerp. Amoru; Open Field System. O. F. S. ^farming 
his pupils was Rubens. He had con- was In vom'o during the timo of Wiiijain I. 
sldorablo ability, especially os a colourist. Tho arable s^ud of the manor forms con- 
He became a member of tho guild of St. slated of three largo open fields, one for 
Luke in 1587, wheat or rye (tho bread crop); another for 

Ooatendo, see Ostrnd. barley, for barley e^c« ^d b<«r (the 

Oosterbeek, 'ril. of tho Netherlands, .3 ni. lirlnk crop); ami the Uilrd ploughed to wt 
W. of Arnhem, was the Ist Airborne Dl\. the soil (fallow). Tho fallow field in too 
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next year would be sown for wheat, while 
the barley field wotild become fallow, so 
that every three years each field would in 
turn be rested. The fields were divided 
Into strips of 1 ao. or i ao.. and were 
separated by low ridges of unploiighed 
turf, instead of by hedges, thus being open, 
as opposed to the enclosed field of to -day. 
Laxton in Nottinghamshire and Yarnton 
in Oxfordshire are farmed in some degree 
on similar lines to-day, and at Eton cer- 
tain meadows are thrown open during 
Aug., Sept., and Oct. to the cattle of the 
vUla^rs under the care of a * hay ward.* 
See further under Com&ions aud En- 

t LOSUBIiS. 

Open Hearth (Siemens) Steel Process, 
see under Iron and Stkbl. 

Openshaw, dist. of Lancashire, England, 
included in the city of Manchester, Is a 
manufacturing area, with textile, en- 
gineering, and dhemical works. The 
Manchester-Stookport canal traverses the 
dist. 

Open Spaces. Statutory iccognltion of 
the hygienic value of O. especially In 
developing dists.. Is a matter of eompara- 
tivelv recent l^slatlon. The earliest 
legislation under this description is to be 
fonnd in the Recreation C* rounds Act, 
1859, which was passed to facilitate grants 
of land near populous dJsts. for the 
regulated recreation of adults and us 
cluldren*a playgrounds. The object of 
the labile improvements Act, 1860, was 
to assist Txmm'oipa] hors, and pars, of over 
300 inhab. in acquiring laud for rcereution 
or to enhance the axiienitles of tlioir <lists. 
Tho Town Gardens I'rotectlon Act, 1863, 
was passed for the protection of gardens 
in squares, etc., whiclrhad been allowed to 
fall into neglect, but it is an Act of limited 
operation. Powder of keeping order in 
royal parks is given to the commissioners 
of works by the Parks Ilcgnlatlon Act, 
1872, as amended fti 1920. Tho London 
Parks and Works Act, 1887, provided for 
the maintenance of certain public parks 
(these include Victoria, llattersea. and 
Kennin^on Parks, the C^ht^Lta Kinliauk- 
iiicnt, and the Relhiml Gr(*cn Museum 
Garden) in the metropolLs, a duty which 
has since devolved on tiic Ij.C.G. Ity tho 
Parlu Regulation (Aineridiiieiit) Act, 
1926, the definition of a ‘park,* as con- 
templated by the priu. A(t of JS7*J, is ex- 
tended so as to cover all t). S. under the 
control of the coininissiuncr of works, 
except such as did not roine under tho 
Act of 1872 before 1926. II liiiis melinies 
ail parks, gardens, recn-atiou grouiuU, 
O. S., and land invested in anil under the 
control of tho oommissioiicr, and the latter 
authority is empowered to iiiuko regula- 
tions for the public use of such places. 
By the London Squares and Enrdosuros 
(l^reservation) Act, 1906, a number of 
squares and gardens wore protected from 
being built upoD. The Metropolitan Otion 
Spaces jkrts, 1877 and 1881, applJerl only 
to the metropolis. These Acts, and the 
Open Spaces Acts of 1887 and 1889, en- 
abled urb. and run^ dist. counedis to 
secure existing O. 8 . for tho use of the 
public. By the Open Spaces Act, 1906, 
which repeals auef consfdidatoH all the 


previous Acts on the subject, and extendi 
powers as to O. S. to oo. and par. (as well 
08 to urb. and rural dist.) councils, an 
open space is defined as * any land, whether 
enclosed or not, on which there are no 
biiildings, or of which not more than one- 
twentieth part is covered with buildings, 
and the whole or the remainder of which is 
laid out as a garden, or is used for purposes 
of recreation or lies waste and unoccupied.’ 
The Act provides that trustees (or any one 
else) having in their control an open space 
or any interest In an open space, maj. 
subject to 1 ho cousout of two-thirds of the 
owners and occupiers of houses fronting 
tho open space, or who are liable to be 
rated for its maintenance, convey tho 
open space either out and out, or for n 
term of years, to tho local authority with 
a view to Its preservation and regulation 
as a public rardon or open space. There 
are also analogous powers as to securing, 
for tho public bouoM, laud which Is used 
for recreation by the iubab. of oertniii 
houses, or over w'hlch the right of enjoy- 
ment b 5 ' way of exercise and recreation 
has been aln^ady sec'tired by covenant 
only to tho owners or occupiers of houses 
round or near the open space. Further, 
the ow’ners of a disused burial ground 
may eou\ey or lease the same to a local 
authority, so as to give the public aci‘eHx< 
to it, aiiil the local authority may then la\ 
out and improve t ho ground. But garni > 
or sports may only l>e played on dlsnsed 
burial grounds under an episcopal licence, 
if the ground be conheerated; if uot, under 
tho btiiiclioii of the body from whom the 
ground wat> taken over, i’artieulars as 
tombstones or monuments iiropo^ed to be 
removed must ho registered, and noik^ of 
any such proposal *pvon to persons inter- 
t'stod. Tho Act also empow'ers local 
cuuiitils to appropriuto land already iiudci 
their control for u^^o as an open space 
Having acquired ground for an open spticc 
the local aiit hoiity is Ixmnd to keep it in a 
decent state; and may not onlv enclose if 
with railings and gates, .iiid drain, lovei. 
light, and otherwise improio it, but may 
make hv-laws lor its regulation. Urll 
di^t. cmiiU'iJs and co. councils are cm 
powcicd imdor tho Open Spaces Act, 1906. 
and the Piibllr; Health Act, 187.J, to 
aequiic and maintain or conlrlbuto to the 
malnteiuiiiec of public walks or pleasure 
grounds. Dist. councils may borrow foi 
tho pm poses of tho Open Spaces Act in 
the s,imc wriy as they may borrow undci 
till' I’ubJIc Health Act, 1875 (see Loans, 
ri iM n ). 

The L.C.r. has pow'er to oxchange land 
in tho metropolis forwO, S., to nrovlilc 
laud^ for sports ground$ njid swimming 
baths, to niMiulrc Iat!d.s for public walks 
and pleasure bounds ; to oontiilmto to the 
exponsi's of local aulho^itles for slmJlai 
purpo«-e8, and to enclose O. H„ to provide 
dancing plaecs in O. S. under their control . 
and to flood and eucloso 0. S. for skating. 
These powers arc given by the L.(;.(' 
(General Powers) Acts, 1905, 1921, 192.f. 
and 1926. 

Ah many anct. inonumcntH are Bituated 
in O. S. wo may oonvcnlontly Inoliide 
under this title the Ancient MoiiumentH 
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Ck>iiaoUdailon and Amondment Act, 1913, 
which reoogniueH the principle, now to be 
found im^cit in all recent town and 
country planning Acta, that the nation 
has an intert«t in auct. monuments apart 
from the iutereets of the local owners of 
the monuments. The rofirulatious under 
tii.-planninff legrlslation state that draft 
plans and maps of tn.-planulnsr schemes 
should show what provldon is beiiif; made 
for O. S., recreation grrounds, and play- 
(pounds. 

The term O. 8. is also iLsed in a co^ate 
but technically distinct sonso in connec- 
tion with buildingr by-laws framed under 
the London Building Acts and (ho Public 
Health Acts, such by-laws having for their 
obioct the eiiforcomeut on builders of the 
obligation to keep a proscribed space about 
buildings so us to secure a free <‘irculution 
of air. See W. G. Liimley, Public UealUi 
Acta {6 vols., 11th ed.), 1939-46. 

Opera, drama of any desciiptiun with 
musical setting for voices and orchestra. 
The modem art-form arose in Italy .about 
1000, but its origins go bark much further, 
through tho medieval iiiys(er.\ pJujs to 
the Attic drama, in which music played 
an important oart. Perhaps (bo fiist 
essay in the t'incuiMi of (), was the song- 
play of tho thirteenth century; Pobin it 
Marion, a song-pl.iy by the eminent 
tjoov6rc, Adam do la Halle, has claims to 
be regaxded as the tirst eomie (). Late in 
the sixteenth cciiturv an aristocratic 
Florentine circle of ii.iisicians and lltciarv 
men known as the Carnerata, n^nctiiig 
against the current polyphonic musical 
stylo and attemptiiuf to re\ive the pnn- 
clplos of Attic drama, began to write 
dramatic works in a new declamatory 
style — recitative. Tiic leaders wore the 
composers l*cii and Cai’cml and the poet 
lUnuocini. The first known ft. or»cra is 
Dafne 11.597) by Peri and llinuccini; the 
first of which the music survives complete 
is Burtdicf (160U) by the same collabora- 
tors; this libretto w^ns set by Caccini two 
years later. A different approach was 
through tho ma<lrig.il. Vecchi's Avifi^ 
pamaso (l.'iUT), a semes of madrigals nut 
intended for the st.igc, >pt approaches 
dramatic form. Tho first great master of 
O, was Monteverdi, who-.c Orfeo was pro- 
duced at Mantua in 1607. His madrigals 
liad already gone a long way in dramatic 
expression: ho now cm it bed a dramatic 
text bv greatly strcngilu iimg tho orches- 
tral and harmonic cltMiiciita. and fore- 
shadowed tho later aria In his attciiints 
at sustained iiicli»dy. Tho distinction 
between recitative and mclod> or ana 
became clearer in# his Micccssors Cavalli 
and C^ti, but tlie bahuicc of music oiid 
drama was lost ; th^ 11 . love of \ ocu] autl 
soenio tiisplay asurxMsl the functions of 
dramatic dianicterlsatiou. Tlie subjects 
were still generally classical, but comic 
eplsod(.*8 wero introdncod os a di\er8ion. 

In 1637 the first O. house w^as opcnetl at 
Venfeo. O. soon sprt'ad to other It. tns., 
than to Paris (c. 1(14.5), Vienna, and Ger- 
many when' it flourished in Hamburg. 
The O. was foimded in 1669 the 
poet Perrin, and the drst Fr. O., by Perrin 
and Oambert, was produced there In 1671. 


But it was Uic It. Lully who. Incorporating 
the native ballet, estab. the tradition of 
Fr. grand O., oontlnued in the next cen- 
tury by Uameau. Like the Venetians, 
Luily w orked under the patronaro of the 
court, which Ills Os. were designed to 
glorify. Tn England the foundations of 
a nati\o O., basod on the masque, were 
laid by Pupcdl; but owing to nis early 
(IcalU Didn and /I*!neaa (1689) remains a 
solitary point er to the Eng. O. that might 
have been. Elsewhere O. remained It. in 
form. Ht>lc and language. By the end 
of tho ccTifui^' tlio leading influence was 
the Neapolitan wbooi under Alessandro 
Scarlatti, followed later by Porpora, Per- 
golcsi, and Ciiuatosa. VC^ith the aid of 
the poets Zeno ami Motastaslo the form 
became rigidly stimdardlsed ; Scarlatti was 
r<*^ponHible for Ui»* da capo aria, tho two 
kinds of recitative, (accximpanied 

only by the harpsichord) for the rapid 
traDS.)£tion of dialogue, and stiomeniaio 
(accoinpamed by tin- mchestni) for more 
dramatic moments, the rejection of the 
chonis, and the separation of tho monu- 
iiiciital o/ara aeria from the more racy 
opera bujfa. Scarlatti himself with hfe 
great midodic and expressive powers wa.s 
able to aminato this style, but with lesser 
eompose!*s it M)on deteriorated into empty 
\oeal dispU\. Even the lyrical and 
dramatic gcnm*» of Handel could not pre- 
s<-rvo it; Ids most important dramatic 
experiments were iiuuie m his Eng. 
onitonoh, which are really Os. in disguise 
with the great asset of a chorus. The 
importiint reforms of Gluck wore in essence 
a return to tho principles of Monteverdi 
Ho opposed tho tyranny of the singer, and 
e8peciall> of the caairato, who always sang 
the chief male parts In It. opera seria, and 
ronccutrated on dramatic expression and 
eharacterlsutiou. ilia new style was first 
prominent in OrfeA (1762), and fuUy 
developed In the Os. he wrote for Paris 
from 1771, in which he adopted the Fr 
emphasis on ballet and chorus. Moan 
wliile a popular O. of contemporary life 
with spoken dialogue had appeared in 
various local forms: ballad O. in England 
{The Beggar* 8 Opera, 1728); opHra comiqtie 
ill France; Singapiel In Germany. At first 
a reaction from the ckiaslcal-d>unstic 
opera aeria of the court, this led directly 
t4) tho ronuvntic and national O. of the 
next century. The cosmopolitan Mozart 
wrote masterpieces m all tho current 
fonns: opera aerta {Idomeneo); opeta 
bujfa {Ta Noaze di hxgaro)', and Singapiel 
{Die Zauberflbie)', and made groat ad- 
vances in characterisation and orchestral 
detail. Tho Qcr. rouiiintlc O. of Weber 
stems partly from Mozart and the ^trm- 
apiel, iiartly from the etliical Fr. grand 0 
of the roTolntlonHr> period nnder Gheru- 
blni ami Spontini (the Pans stage, wn- 
tinually doininate<i by foreigners, has 
always kept its tradition). Beethoven's 
Fvdelio springs from the same stock. The 
distinctioufe between aristocratic and 
popular O. now began to disappear, and 
the contra of tlie operatic world shifted to 
Paris, where Meyerbeer in grandiose poU- 
tioal Os. and Auber in opdra eomtqw led 
tho field, prasently Joined by Offenbach in 
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operetta. In Italy the singer still reigned 
supreme, but the brilliant wit and vfyaoity 
otHosslni and the melodic charm of Doni> 
zetti and Dellini give their Os. distinction. 
Ger. dramatic mnsio is dominated by 
Wagner. Inflnenoed by Wo her, whose 
remarkable Burvanibf (182.S) is the soiireo 
of aey. InnoTatioiis generally attributod 
to Wamor, and also by Meyerbeer, he 
eTolTod a new form which he c^led miisJo- 
drama. This has little in common with 
traditional O., and finds its closest p.irallel 
In the symphonic poems of Liszt-- willi 
the stage action superimposed os a key to 
the musical thought. wagner*a genius, 
Instminontal and symphonio rather than 
Toeal and dramatio, thus found its perfect 
expression; but the conyicUon expressi^d 
in Ids many writings that ho was revolu- 
tionising O. by returning to the principles 
of Gluck and Attic drama misled his sue- 
cefisors. A mlsimdcrstandiiig uf Wagner 
lies at the heart of eyen tJie best lat/cr 
Germ. Os., such as Humperdinck's HAnsel 
usd OreUl, Wolf's Der Vorregidor, and the 
various output of Richard Strauss. Mean- 
while traditional O. progressed rapidly in 
Itafy and Franco. Verdi, beginning with 
crude melodrama and rocal extrayagaui'e 
In the Donizetti manner. In his last Os., 
OMIo (1887) and Falstaff (1893). roacUed 
a musico-dramatic balance on the highest 
lerrel, such as Tt. O. had not known since 
Monteyerdi. His siuvessors of the rerismo 
school. Mascagni and Leoncavallo, sacri- 
ficed musical values to dramatio sensa- 
tionalism; and Puccini marred an in- 
dividual musical and dramatio talent by 
crudely assaulting the emotions of his 
audience. In France the striking if im- 
perfect dramatic genius of Berlioz has 
always been negleoted. Gounod at- 
tempted, only with partial suocesH, to 
bridge the gap between the outsvnm con- 
ventions of Fr. grand O. and opera 
fOBhigye, Bizet gave the latter a blood- 
transfusion in Carmen (1876), but died 
before he could follow up his succosa. The 
many operas of Massenet and Saint-Sa^ns 
are more notable for craftsmanship than 
creative power. Far more original is 
Debussy's single O., ei MHUande 

(lOOS), a masterpiece of impressioulstio 
suggestion that has found no true suo- 
oeasor. Russian O., largely founded on a 
rich folksong tradition, began with (ilinka 
and Dargomizhsky and reached its height 
lu Moussor^ky's Boris Godunof (1874). 
Borodin's Prince Igor (1890) has an opio 
grandeur; Rlmsky-KorHakof's Os. are re- 
markable for fantasy, melody, and orches- 
tral colour, rather than characterisation. 
'Tebaikoysky combined the native Rus- 
sian with the Fr. tradition. Oeech O. was 
formed by Rmetana out of folksong and 
the Liszt’ Wagner sympbonJo style; he 
was followed by Dvofdk, whose gifts were 
more lyrical tlian dramatic, and Jandfiek, 
an original melodist with strong dramatic 
gifts, who rejected all intellectual elements 
and aimed at a naturalistic utterance. 
Falla and Oranados In Spain and liurldk 
In Hungary have made interesting experi- 
ments in O. Most remarkable of modern 
continental Os. is Alban Berg's M'ozterk 
(10211), In which late romantic naturalism 
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is <ombluod with tho atonallty of the 
Sohouberg school. In England O. has 
only recently been freed from a certain 
moral sfigina; there are promising signs 
of a true sobool of Eng. O. Tho ofierctlas 
of Sullivan were cllstingnlshcd by wit, 
melody, and delitvite scoring. In fbe 
twentieth century tho strongest Inflnonocs 
have bt'en Wagner (Delius, Bonghton), 
and folksong (Holst, Vaughan Willianis), 
but the recent Os. of Britten show a 
bfrongor dramatic gift and a broader 
appeal. Ser R. A. HtreatfelJd, The Opera 
(.»th ed., revised by B. J. Dent), 1985; 
F. Howes and P. Hope- Wallace, A Key to 
Opera, 1939; E. J. Dent. Oprra, 1940; and 
D. J. Grout, A Short History of Opera, 
1947. 

Opera Glass, or Galileo's Telesoope, In- 
strument used for obtaining a magnified 
image of some distant object. It consists 
ossoniially of two lenses, a oonvergJng lens 
as objeotive, and a divorglng lens as the 
eye lens. Tho objective lens L would form 
a real inverted image 6 of the distant 
oljjeot A. But before f bis Imago is formed 



the ra)8 fall on the diverging Ions M. 
which renders them divergent so that thov 
appear to come from the imago C whloh is 
erect. O is the image which is seen by tho 
observer. The faot that tho Image seen 
is oroot, and that the telescope Ds com 
paratively small in size, makes It ex- 
tremely useful ns tin O. G. 

Operational Calculus. In mathematics 
* operations,' such as addition, subtraotlon. 
integration, differentiation, etc., are re- 
preseutod by symbols. During the nine- 
teenth century it was realised that tho 
symbols or 'operators' were themselves 
Busoeptible to manipulation, ifrospeotive 
of their operands. This led to a branch ot 
higher matbematlos called symbolio logic, 
of which tho O. C., invented by an engineer. 
O. Heaviside, Is an example. Heavlride’s 
methods were at first looked on with sus- 
piolon by the purists, as being not rigorous 
enough, but his work was of groat praotl- 
cal application, especially In eleotrioai 
engineering, and tho O. C. has now been 
rewmcilod with other theories such as the 
calculus of finite dlfforpnces and boim 
shown to (iorivo logleaUy' fMiU ^be earlier 
Lapltico t raiisfurinationt. See N. Mc- 
Lochlan, Theory of CompleM Variables. 
193D, and Modem OperakiotuA CeilciAus, 
1948. 

(^sration Overlord, see Ovbrlokd 

'Operation Pluto,* see under Pii>b-linb. 

Operation Ssalion, tho Ger. plan for the 
invasion of Britain (1910). Ger. plans for 
invading Britain begun in Nov. 1939, were 
intensified In J uly 1940, when Hitler was 
fhced vrith tho first major cheek to his 
stratogy. Seeing that Britain showed no 
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Bigna of ooniing to toniiB, he decided to lint, chiefe of staff on Sept. 7, 1940, and 
undertake a landlngr operation, and the as this report Indicated that Ger. pre> 
Qer. Btaff were ^ven until mid Aue. to paratlons for inrasion wero so advanced 
prepare it. The Oor. leaders, who were that it could be attempted at any Umc, 
apprehenfdve of the proposed operation the chiefs of staff, taking into aooount the 
through fear of the R.N., thought It Gor. air attacks against aerodromes and 
essential that the Ger. Air Force should aircraft factories, agreed that the possl- 
acoept the double role of both destro^ng bllity of InYaaion bad become imminent, 
the R.A.F. and preventing the Brit. Navy and that the defence forces shonld stand 
from attacking a landing force, and Goeriug by^ at inimedlalo notice. The offloial 
^.v.) was nonfldent that the Oer. Air Brit . statcinont on Qer. plans, made in the 
Force would be ^ual to these tasks. But Houso of Commons on Nov. 18, 1946, was 
the Qer. Naval High Command took the based on captured Qer. documents and 
view that, oven If the Luftwaffe had de* inteiTogatlou of Gor. prisoners of war (see 
feated the R.A.F. in the battle of Britain. Hansard, Nov. ig. l»46). It would 
It would still have boon Incapable of carry* appear that there was little enthnsiiism 
ing out its second task; bnt It is probable amongst the Gor. naval ohiefs for *Sea* 
that. If the R.A.F. had been defeated, lion,* and no real understanding by the 
the landing operation would hare been army of the dimcultios inherent in oross- 
launrhed. So far as it went the general Channel invasion. See A. Martlenssen, 
plan of O. S.. as It was called, was for HUler and Ms Admirals, 1948. 
landing two armies with twenty *6 ve dlvs. Operouiaria, genus of herbs or snh- 

In all. between Folkestone and Eastbonrne shrubs (family KnbiaooeB) with small 
and Brighton and Selsoy Dill. Ten diva, globular heads of ahlte flowers. O. 
were to be landtMl to form the initial ospsra and O. kispida arc somflimos grown 
bridgehead, and after eight days an ad- In greenhouses, requiring a soil composed 
vancM) was to be made to tho first obJeetJ i e, of equal parts of sandy loam, fibrous peat, 
a line running from tho Thames estuary and leaf soil. 

along the bl^ S. of London to Ports- Operculum (Lat., a lid), in botany, the 
mouth, and offt ri were to be made to cut term which Is used In speaking of the lid 
Loudon off from the W. as quickly as of the capsule of mosses. It forms a cover 
possible. Parachute troops were to bo for tho peristome, and falls off when the 
used to capture Dover, and a third army spores are ripe. In flshee (g.v.) It Is the 
might posslhly be nsod for a landing in cover over the gills. 

Lyme llegis Bay If necessary. But later Opbioleide (Gk. a serpent, and 

orders shuwod that Hitler was most ro- kMic, a key), obsolete brass wind tnstru- 
luotant to take a d<wifllon. though on mentof the bassoou type, but more closely 
Sept. 3 dIreotivoB were Issutxl to prepare for related to the serpent, whose coarse tone 
ombarkatlcin at Rotterdam, Antwerp, and It had. It was probably Invented by a 
Le Havre, and D-Day was fixed for Sept. Fr. musician named Friohot selUod In 
21. Again, however. Hitler postponed Loudon, e. 1700, and called baas horn 
the operation, and orders were given to This, however, was aotually the RnssiaD 
dlsporae oonoontrations of craft In viow of basboi^n, whereas the O. deeoendod from 
allied air attacks, and on Oct. 12 the tho cornett family. It resembled the 
oporatiou was called off mitil the spring, bassoon In shape, but was thicker and 
the fact being that tho huttlo of Britain more unconth, bad eleven or twelve keys, 
had reMiltcd In the failure of tho Luftwaffe a mouthpiece like that of the trombone, 
to carry out the first of Its tasks, the de- and a oompass of about three octaves 
struotlon of the R.A.F. In J^ily 1941 Mendelssohn wrote for the O. in and 

Hitler again postponed the operation antll Midsummer NvahVs IJream. Also a 16-ft 
the spring of 1942 on the assumption that reed organ pedal stop of powerfol tone, 
by that time the Russian campaign would Ophidia, see Snakes. 
be ooiTipleted. The projr^'t does not seem Opbiopogon, or Snakssbeard, genus of 
to have been seriously considered again, perennials (family Ueomodoraoeee) with 
and was finally cBnoelkHl In Jan. 1942. long narrow vanofnited leaves, and ra- 
It woe widely believed in Britain that a cemos of white or lilac flowers. They are 
Oer. Invasion attempt was actually natives of the Himalayas and Japan, 
launched In 1940, a belief based partly on Ophir, region oolebrated in anot. times 
tho fM't t hat a numhor of Oer. bodies were for its fine gold. It k frequently men- 
wasbed np on tho B. coast In Ang.-Sept. tlouod In the O.T., and it was from O. that 
1940, and partly on tho knowledge that gold and precious stones wero brought by 
tho MnvHslon imminent' signal was Issued Solomon's sailors. Its position has been 
by Brit, genemi headquarters. Home tho subject of much dispute. Suggested 
Forces, on Sopt. 7, 1910. The facts wero localities are Zimbabwe, in Mashonaland: 
that In Ang. 1940 tlKi Gers. were embark- Abbira, at the mouth of the Indus; 
ing their arniy in the bargee In harbours Subara, In Goa; Mt. O., in Johore; and S. 
along the Fr. coast, but there is no evi- Arabia. 

deuoo that they ever loft harbour as a OphiteB (Gk. a serpent), or Naasenes 
fleet to invade Britalu. Bombing raids (Heb. narhash, a borpont), early sect of 
on those harbours were carried out by the Gnostics who. In H,ddltion to the usual 
R.A.F., and some bargos were sunk, doctrines ^)hich they held m common 
During tho ensuing six weeks some thirty- i^lth the other sec'ts, taught ttot special 
six bodies of Qer. soldiers were washed up veneration should be paid to the serpent, 
at scattered points along the coast between the introdnotion of knowledge Into the 
Cornwall and Yarmouth. A report on world being due to tho serpent that 
possible Ger. action was considered by tho tempted Kve. They arc roferrod to by 

E.E. XO 
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HlppolytuB, Ireueuua, Orieen. and other oansed by the development of ezcesaive 
eany Church writera. fSre Gnosticism, preeeure within the eye. Trachoma, 
Ophiuehut, «e« SbbpbntarIus. common in the is a eoTere form of oon- 

Ophfuroidea, see Brittls-stabs, and Jnnotivltl^. O. deals also with affections 
Echinodbrmata. of the lachrymal srland, orbit, eyelids, and 

Optarys* senns of hardy terrestrial eye muscles. In all oases, before any 
orchids with beantlfnl flowers, many of form of treatment is applied, it is ira- 
whloh bear a remarkable resemblance to portant that the affootiou should be 
insects. O. apifera. the bee orchis. Is correctly diagnosed, 
about a foot tall, and has three to six bee- See J. Mell^r, Ophthalmic Suraerv, 102.*i ; 
like flowers in a loose spike. Other Brit. W. Stewart Duke-Elder, Recent Aavanoea 
species are the fly orcbls (O. mueeifera) in Ophthalmoloai/, 1927, and Textbook of 
uud two rare spider orchises. Ophtnalmnloou, 1932-40: T. H. Shostld, 

Ophrysia, S0S under Pheasant. Outline ffistoru of Ophthalmology^ 1927; 

Ophthalmia, inflammation of the eye. H. Neame and F. A. Willinmson-Noble, 
This term Is not now in general use. tho Ilantibook of Ophthalmology^ 1939, 1944; 
Inflammation being related to the affected and A. Sorsby (ed.). Modem Trends in 
port or parts of the eye. O. neonatorum Ophthalmology (second scries), 1948. 

Ls a form of purulent conjunctivitis which Ophthalmoscope, optical Instnimout de- 
Bometimes attacks newly born babies. signiod for cxaniinlng the surface of the 
Ophthalmology (Qk. eye; ivtina of the human eye, invented by 

Aoyof, discourse), the science of the eye, Helmholtz (18.51). Since his time 
its anatomy, philology, visual functions, many ^pes of Os. have boon doslgnotl 
and diseases (for anatomy and physirdogy (using Helmholtz's basic principles), and 
see Etb). Emmetropia is the condition with the modern instr aments the struolnro 
of normality in vision. Hypermetropia and health of the corneal, aqueous, crys- 
(long sight) is the condition in which the talllne lens, vitreous, and retina may bo 
clear image of a distant object would lie investigated. An estimate of the re- 
in a plane behind tho retina, and is cor- fraeti ve error of the eye may also be made 
rected by convex lenses. Myopia (short with the G. There are two methods of 
sight) exists when the image of a distant \iev\lng the retina, direct ophthalinoaoopy 
objeot lies in a piano in front of tho and indirect oplithalmoscopy. 
retina, and may be corrected by concave JHreet Method (Fig. 1). — Theinstmroont 
tenses. Astigmatism Is that condition will include In tho handle the source of 
where no eingle nndistorted Image of a light, C, and behind the mirror D a 
distant object exists, but two separate battery of lenses will enable the observer 
line foci at right angles to each other are A to focus the structures of tho eye de- 
present. This defect Is corrected by scribed above. Tu modern instruments 
oyllndrioal or toroidal Iciihcs. Presbyopia it Is usual to Incdude a convex lens system 
is that condition produced by loss of between the soiin>o C and the mirror D. 
acoommodatlon to a’ degree that objects and tho mirror 1> may then be a plane 
within the normal reading distance Ctaimot mirror. 

be viewed with comfort ^usually from the Indirect Method (Fig. 2). — In Uii.s 
age of forty -five onwards). This Is c*or- method the source is behind tho eyo B, 
rected by a convex reading addition to and tho mirror D will consist of a concave 
any existing dlstoifce fxirreotlon required, rclinoscopo and tht) light Is foenbod l>y the 



no. 1. DmECT method: self illuminated fk;. 2. indiuect method 


Oataraot is any opacity of the lens of convex lens B. By this method the 
the eye. and Is ^nerally not oonwnital. observer A may only view a small luagnJ- 
It may be caused by the excessive heat of fled area of toe retinal surface. Other 
furnaces and welding eircs, by senescence, parts of the eye may n'.A be examined by 
oonoussion, or as a secondary condition m this method. 

oertain types of general disease. Some Ophtbaliiioscopy ehables the practi- 
forms of oataraot are small and non- tioner to observe thotonly part <»£ the 
spreading, and operation is not necessary vascular system functioning which can 
for these; wJmre operation is necessary be made visible, hence its extreme im- 
thls cannot be performed until thocataiaet portanoe in diagnosis of the health of the 
is Opaoitles occur also in the eves and the whole body. An adaptation 

vitreous humour and may impair vision, or this instrument enables one observer 
Abnormalities in the general health are to use both eyes with a binocular O.; 
usually associated wjtb the inflammatory another permits a number of observers to 
conditions of iritis, keratitis, conjunc- receive demoDStratlon of a speciflo eye; 
tlTitis, choroiditis, retinitis, and optic inoorporatiun with a camera enables photo - 
neuritis. Olauooma is a serious disease, graphs of the retinal fundus to be taken. 
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Opie, Amelia (rUe. Alderson) (1769- 
1863), Kog, novelist, b. at Norwich. Her 
husband was John O. the painter. 

She pub. Simple Tales In 1806, and many 
novehi. inclncung The Dangers of Cogueiry 
U790); AMine Idovobray (1804); and 
ValerUine*8 Eve (1816). See C. L. Bright- i 
well. Memoir of Amelia Opie, 1855, and J. 
Mcnzios- Wilson and 11. Lloyd. Amelia: 
the Tale of a Plain Friend, 1937. 

Opi^ John (1761-1807). Eng. painter, 
h, at Harmony Cot, near 8t. Agnes, Corn- 
wall, son of a carpenter, whoso real name 
was Oppy. He evinced such skill In 
taking portraits that Dr. Wolcot (better 
known as l»cter Pindar), the Truro physi- 
olan, took blm into his house and after- 
wards (1 7 80 ) to London. Tie soon became 
famous and, in 1782, received n commis- 
sion from the king, and advanced rapidly 
as a fashionable portrait painter, among 
his subjects being Johnson, llurke, and 
Fox. He was also an historical painter. 
He became an associate of the Koy4il 
Academy in 1787, and, in the following 
year, a member. His tomb in St. l^aiirs 
IS near that of Sir Joshua Hcynolds. His 
work, while not aiming at ideal beauty or 
refined poetical conception, is charac- 
terised by eiic ‘r*’ of stylo and vivid 
realism. Two of bis pictures, * William 
SiddouH’ and *Tho Assassination of David 
lUzzio,' are in the National Gallery. 
London. See A. Earland, John Opie and 
his Circle, 1911. 

Opinions (heraldry), fabulous animal 
borne as a charge, having the bend and 
wings of a grifliii or cugle, a short tail 
like that of a camel, and the body of a 
lion. It is someti mas represented w it bout 
wings. It forms the crest of the Durbor 
Surgeons of L<indon. 

Opitz, Martin (1597-1639). Qtr. poet, b. 
lit Biiuzlau. Silesia. In 16*25 he wus 
crowned poet laureate nt Vienna by the 
Emperor Ferdinand 11. A patent of 
nobility was conferred on him in 1629, in 
the title <tf von Bobcrfeld. In 1630 the 
burggraf of Dobna sent him on n mission 
to Paris, where he met (Irotius. He be- 
came hist orlograp her to Lndislaus IV. of 
Poland in 1638. His poems are more 
reflective than imagiimlive. and are rather 
<'old and formal. Sec studies by F. Guii- 
tlolf, 1923, and 11. Max, 1931. 

Opium is obtained by drying the juice 
of the unripe capsules of the poppy 
iPapaver somnifentm). The plant is ox- 
lenslvcly cultivated in India. Asia Minor, 
Kgypt, Pcrhla, and Phiiia. Sown In Nov, 
111 rich loose soil, the poppy-heads are 
ready to bo operated upon by the end of 
Fob. O. has a bitter iiiiuseous taste, and 
a heavy narcotic odour. Its properties as 
a drug are due to 4 ho alkaloids which it 
eontalns, vi/. unirphlne, narootine, the- 
iiaino, noFfioine, ioaine, etc. The.se alka- 
loids are either free or combined with such 
acids as meeouic, lactic, nr phosphoric. O. 
also contains gum, saochanc matter, fat, 
and water. The habit of eating O. is very 
prevalent, ospcoially in the Far E. Its 
use is usually begun to relieve pain or 
sleeplessness, and after a month’s use the 
individual booomoR a oouflrmed O. -eater. 
11 taken in excess 0. poisoning is set up. 


and the victim suilers from dyspepsia and 
nervous attacks. After a large dose of O. 
the person lies In a state of ooma. Hes 
piratiou Is slow and noisy, the pulse Is 
often slow but full, and the eye pupiN 
coni ract. The skin also becomes pale and 
livid, and covered with a cold perspiration. 
For o. poisoning an emetio or coffee 
given, and Iho patient is kept moving if 
possiidc. For smoking O. a pipe of 
peculiar const niction is required, and the 
^ects ore much the same as in the case of 
O. eating. As a medicine, O. Is taken in 
caM)8 of great pain or sleeplessness. It is 
also invalualdo in cases of diabetes, 
diarrhoea, and heart disease; and is usually 
given in the form fjf laudanum, a tlnetiire 
prepared by dissolving O. in dilute 
alcohol. 

The O. tralllc wm-, a groat source of 
revenue to Indi.i, imt of late years at- 
tempts have been luadf^ to stop the traffic 
In 1906 the GhineM> (,ov. prohibited the 
use of O. in bchouls .ind the army, and 
ordered all habltu6s to l)o registered and 
their aliowances gradually det Teased. O 
is produced in India under special gov 
supervision In the Unite<l I’rovs., and 
under special arrangomculs in the central 
India. Kajputaua, and Gwalior States, 
and is bought in its crude coiulitlon from 
the cultivators In tlio I nltcd Puivs., and 
from the duibno of the states concerned 
by the go\ . at fived rute^. It is dispo.sod 
by the gov. (a) bv i{s«ue to the ofoLse dopl 
for local cunsiiiiiption under revenue 
regulations and by expoit iii small quan 
titles to Aden, Fr. and Portuguese settle 
ments in India. Nepal, and Zanzibar 
(b) by supply to the medw^al dept, in 
India, and by export to the United ICing 
dom for sale to ebemists. The groa- 
revenue from 0. in 1915-46 was t7 42.000 
Formerly most of tho exported O. went to 
China, but in 1907 the Indian Uov., in 
furtherance of tho efforts of tho Chinese 
Gov. to suppress the cultivation and use 
of O. in China, decidoil gradually to reduce 
the amount exportctl to China, and a« 
from 1917 its export was entirely pro 
hibited. In 1928 the gov. of Imlia au- 
nouncod its intention to restrict the export 
of {), othei’wjse than for medicinal pur 
poses. Exports of provision O. to foreign 
countries ceased at tho end of 1935. 

In 1948 tho Permanent O. Hoard in 
Goiicva exproBsed gra\e concern at ’the 
presence of Iranian opium in the iUicit 
traffic in ninny parts of the world.* In 
1949 the World Health Grganlsation con 
voned a conference of B. Mediterranean 
countries on the subject. O. is an Im- 
portant crop in Turkey, lu the Afyon 
Karabisar and Konya UNts. 

Opium War. urtiiio gi\en to hostlUtiOH 
botweim (irc»at Hntain and China in 1840. 
following tho destruction of Hrit. ships 
taking opium to < ''Uina. 'riie war resulted 
in tho cession «>t Hong Kong and the 
treaty p« rts. Stc E. H. Parker. The 
Chinese ouni of the Opinm War, 1888, 
and U, H. Morse. The rntcmatioruU Re- 
lations of the Chinn»e Empire (vol. 1.), 1910. 

Opland, inland co. of Norway, inolading 
the prosperous Guilbrandsdal vall^. 
which nins to Lake MJosen in the S.E.. 
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and takes the chief road to the coast. The 
land Is hlfirh in the N., and low in the S. 
Pop. Lillehammer. Area 9608 sq. m. 
Gap. 168,200. 

Opobo, port of S. Nigeria, near the 
month of the O. K.. 60 m. W.S.W. of Old 
Calabar. Pop. 12,000. 

Opole (Qer. OppeIn),tn. of Upper Silesia, 
Poland, on the r. b. of the Odor, 42 m. 

N. N.W. of Radbdrz (Ratibor). The 
mamifs. are cement, lime, machinery, and 
cigars, and there are railway repair shops. 

O. was captured by Russian forces under 
Oen. Konev on Jan. 24, 1945. The 
church of St. Adalbert was founded at the 
end of ibe tenth century, and there is a 
flfteenth'oentury castle. Pop. 52,800. 

Open, tn. of Cebu, Philippine Is., 
opposite Cebu city. It is noted as the 
place where Magellan died in 1521. Pop. 
23,000. 

Oporto (Portuguese Lnt. Portus Gale; 
O Porto, the port), city of Portugal, in the 
nrov. of Minho, on the N. bank of the 
Douro, 3^ m. from the Atluiii io and 209 m. 
by railway N. of Lisbon. Leizoos is the 
seaport for O. It has been secured from 
storms by two groat jetties and is served 
from O., 6 m. away, by iioth standard and 
narrow-gnage railways. The city has 
sev. public squares, the largest being the 
Praca da Liberdade, coiitainlng a bronze 
statue of Dom Pedro IV’'. All over the 


city are fountains and well > laid * out 
promenades, among the latter being 
the fashionable Sunday promenade in tiie 
hrystal Palace gardens. Many of tlie 
Oouses of O. date from the sixteenth 
century. The streets of the old tn. are 
narrow and tortuous, although there are 
sev. good modern boulevards, notably the 
Rua dos ("lerigus, the streets of Santo 
Antonio and Santa Catarina, and tho Rua 
das Flores. This Icuit named, which may 
be described as tl^o Regent Street of O., 
can show some very fine examples of the 
local gold and silver flligreo work. The 
cathe^al, which must originally have been 
a noble edifice, but has boon Infamously 
modernised, stands near the bishop’s 
palace. It has a fine interifir, including a 
solid silver altar and rotablc. The ehnrt'h 
of Sao Franoisco, near the llolsa (Ex- 
change) is a mass of beautiful carvings of 
the fifteenth-sixteenth conturioH. The 
Clerigos Church has the highest spire in 
the country (246 ft.) and was bailt in 1 748. 
The spire dominate tlie city from every 
point. Some 400 yds. to the S. of the 
PrsK^ da Liberdade is the bridge of Doin 
Lniz Prlmoiro, crr>88ing the Douro in a 
single span of 560 ft. at a lieight of 120 ft. 
There is another bridge higher up tho 
gorge, and both were built liy Riffel, the 
engineer of the Eiffel Tower, Paris. It 
was from the monastery lift ween these 
two bridges that Wellin^on launched his 
attack againrt Soult. There is a univ., 
(ound^ m lull, and also a special collego 
for music. O. is one of the four military 
regions of Portugal. O. is tho centre of 
the port wine trade. Apart from the 
shipping mostly oavried on from Loixoes, 
other indnstrles include spinning and 
weaving, sugar refining, distilling, and 
tanning, and the manuf. of pottery. 


tobacco, and paper. In onct. times the 
site of O. was ocoupled by the horbour-tu. 
Portus Gale, afterwards l*orto dale, from 
wldch has been derived the name of the 
kingdom, Portugal. It was an Important 
city during tho supremacy of the Moors. 
In 1808 it was taken by the Fr. ; hut in the 
following year It was retaken by an Anglo- 
Portugneso force under Wellin^on. Po]). 
265.000. 

Opossum, word derived from the Anier. 
Indians, and applied to the various mem* 
hers of the marsupial family Didolnhylda*. 
Fossil forms have been found in different 
ports of the world, but the only living 0>. 
ocenr in N. and ti. Amorica. In habit all 
are arboreal, exeept Chironf4:t4i9 minimus, 
an aquatic species, and nocturnal: in diet 
they are carnivorous or ins«*<jtlvorous 
Tho number of digits is invariably fl\e, 
and there are fifty teeth ; the tall Is usually 
long and prehensile, anil the T»on<'h is fn^- 
qnently absent. The chief genus is Uideh 
phys, and consists of twent> -three species, 
varying in size from that of a eat to a rat. 
The commonest of these is I), virginiana, 
which occurs in the l^S.A. It has coarse, 
yellowish hair tipped w'ith brown or blaok, 
a smly tail, hairy at the tip. sliort logs, 
and a pig-like snout. The young are 
<‘mTit‘d by the mother in her pouch. The 
young of />. dorsigero have the interesting 
liabit of curling their tails round thalr 
mother's, and being borne about in this 
fa^jUion. Chironedes, tho water O., or 
yapoek. has completely webbed feet, and 
lives upon tlsh. 

Oppeln, see Opot.b. 

Oppenheim, Edward Phillips (1866 
1946), Kng. novelist and short Ht;ory 
writer, 6. in London and educated at 
WyggtiMtfui grammar school, Leicester. 
Ilia departure from sohool for the family 
hjather basiiio.s8 is amusingly told in his 
autobiography, The Pool of Memory 
(1941). He began with a novel, Kxpia- 
tion, at an early ago aufl then, after sov. 
failures, entered into an agreement with 
the Sheffield Daily Telegraph for tho first 
serial rights of six novels at Vi250 each. 
Altogether O. wrote some 150 books and, 
besitles being one of tho world’s most 
prolific authors, he was among tho best 
I wTitcTs of 'thrillers.* Trans, into most 
European languages, bo was espooially 
pupnlar with Oer. readers until ho ex- 
ploited Gcr. hostility to Ilritain. Hut his 
story of espionage, Tiic Kingdom of the 
Blind (3917), was an excelloiit vlndleiation 
of his soundness of view, u.m against t)io 
Ger. propagandists who charged O. with 
fomenting had feeling between tho tw<* 
connlries. His Nobotly's Man (1928), a 
departure from his tlirillor genre, is u 
<'lever ‘take-off* of ‘^pidltlcians. Other 
books which wore pazticularly favoured 
by his large public wore Mysterious Mr, 
Sabin (1808); The Double Life of Mr. 
Alfred Burton (1914); Mr. Qrex of Monte 
Carlo (1917); The Double Traitor (1918); 
The Great Prince ShanO 922); /Vodigo/s of 
Monte Carlo (1926); The Charming Syn- 
dicate (1927); The Glenlitten Murder 
(1929); The Mittum Pound (1930); 

GaUows of Chance (1934); The strange 
Boarders of Palace Crescent (1934); Bird 
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of ParadiM (1936); Dumb Qoda Speak 
(1937); A Pvlpit in the Oi^l-Poom (1938); 
and Advice lAmiUsd (1939). lie a^o colla- 
borated in two plays: The King* a Cup, 
prndiiood at the Adelphi in 1909, and The 
hcltpse, at the Garrick in 1919. The 
first named was of the cloak and raider 
type; the second a musical comedy. After 
the First World War ho settled in S. 
France. Ills later books included The 
Shu Plutocrat (1941). and Mr. Mirakel 
(1942). 

Oppenheimer. Sir Ernest (6. 1880), 

chairman of l>o Boors Consolidated Mines 
Ltd., and many other S. African and 
Rhodesian mininfi; companies, and one 
of the world's leading: industrialists. Ho 
bciran his career at the a?e of seventeen 
in the London ofilco of A. Dunkolsbuhler 
and Company where ho gained his early ex- 
perience of the diamond world. In 1902 
he was sent Ui S. Africa in connection with 
the firm's interests in Kimberley. In 
19US ho was elected a member of the oitv 
council and became mayor in 1912, which 
office he held till 1916. He was largely 
responsible for the raising of the 2nd 
KiTubertoy Regiment at tho outbreak of 
the First W(ir‘ i TA'or and during the 
Second World Wai devoted himself to the 
services of tho Red Cross and otlior welfare 
organihotions. In recognition of the ser- 
viiA)s rendered to S. Africa over a nmnber 
of years he was knighted in 1921, and 
from 192 4 to 19X8 ho sat as S. African 
party member for Kimberley in the (Jnion 
l*arliutnent. 

Oppenheimer, John Robert (6. 1901), 
Anier. phyMcdt»t. hon of a Ger.-JowLsh im- 
migrant and snccessful textile exporter. 
He graduated Irom New York's Etbionl 
OiiUuro {school, whore h«* had an intensive 
eonrso 111 uhoui. At liurvard, W'liere ho 
graduated in throe years, ho studied under 
the physiolst P. W. Bridgman and Ih*' 
[thllosopher A. N. Whitehead (q.v.). At 
twenty -one ho wont to England to study 
under Lord Rutherford and Sir J. J. 
Thomson at Ounbridgo Univ., and also 
went to Gottingen where he earned ht-i 
Ph.Il. at tweul:^ 'three with a brilliant 
paper on quantum mcchanios, and con- 
cluded with still further study at Leyden 
and Ziirich. From 1 92S bo taimht soieuee 
at the California Institute of Technology 
and the univ. of California, winning a 
great reputation, and doveloplng at that 
univ. an outstanding school of theoreti(»l 
hysics. In March 1943 he was ohoHcn 
y the U.8. Army to head a now scientific 
laooratory from which emer^d the first 
atomlo bomb. GL booanio chief executive 
of a 160,000,006 company with 4600 
wrorkers, IncJudingeuch eminent physicists 
as Snrieo Fermi |md Niels Bohr, though 
he had never even been chairman of a 
physics faculty. It was reoogniso<l, how- 
ever, that apart from bis knowledge of 
phy^QS, he had the capacity to make 
people pull together and work at fever 
pitch. Subsequently he was appointed 
to a small board of seven members to 
suggest U.8. policy on tbo future of 
atomik) energy* and was responsiblo for 
much of the writing and many of the 
Ideos, in a resulting rep*)rt, which was co- 
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signed by David Lillenthal, chairman of 
the U.S. Atomic BnergT Commission and 
Doan Acheson, the then nnder-seoretary 
of state, and whioh called for an inter- 
national atomic development authority. 
Ho is president of the Amer. Physical 
Society, and director of the Institute of 
Advanced Study, near Princeton. 

Oppert, Julius (1825-1905), Ger. As- 
syrilogrlst, b. of Jewii^ parents at Ham- 
burg. He made a speo^ study of anct. 
Persian, and In 1847 pub. bis LmUeyslem 
dee AUpersiechen. In 1867 he became 
prof, of Sanskrit at Paris, and he was 
employed on various philologioal missions 
by the Fr. Gov. 

Oppian, name of the author of two 
didactic poems in Gk. hexameters. 
Modem criticism h is estab. the fact that 
the poems are by two writers of tho same 
name. IJaiteut%ca, a poem of about 3500 
lines, on fishing, dedicated to Aurelius 
und his son Conmiodns, was probablv 
WTittcn by a mitlvc of Anasarba or Cory- 
CU9 in Cilicia, who flourished in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius (161-180). C'pne- 
oeiica (2160 lines), on hunting, is dedioated 
to Curaoalla, which pla«<s its dale after 
A.i>. 211, and ils anther wfL>> probably a 
native of Apaniea or I'olla in Syria. 

Ops, Rom. nature gru2(ieis<,, wife to 
.^aturn, and mother of Jupiter. As her 
name in^licatct^. she was s*jmbolical of 
plenty and fertility, and a piuteotress of 
all things connected with agriculture. 
Must of her temples and festivals she 
pohsesseil in common with Saturn, and on 
the Capitol she shared tho honours with 
her son Jupiter. 

Opsonins (Gk. onawtlv, to obtain food) 
The capacity of the white blood corpuscles 
to absorb and digest invading bacteria 
(phagocytosis, q.v.) was shown by Douglas 
and Sir Almoth Wright in 1903 to depend 
on tho presence of O. in the blood serum : 
white oorpusolob washed free from scram 
are unable to carry out phagoi'vtosis. In 
addition to uomul opsonin, which has a 
geucraiisod action on all bafjtcria, special 
O. or baoteriotropins are formiHl against 
specific bacteria os a result of iiiimuiilsa' 
tiou. The op’^ouic index of a pauent is 
the ratio of tho number of bacteria in- 
gested by a white corpuscle in the patient's 
berom to the correbponding muiiher for 
normal serum: it varies between about *5 
and 2, being high m patients who have 
been immunised or nre convalescing from 
a disease. 

Optical Glass, see under Glass. 

Optical lllnsion, see Illusion; Mikaoe. 

Optician. An ' ophthaluuo U.,' aooording 
to tbo Nation^ Hc.iltli bcrv ice Act of 1946, 
is a person having tho prcsigJbed quallfi- 
oaUuns in opUt« inoIndiM tto 

measurement of errors pt refraotion, m 
orthoptics, and in the fitting and supply of 
optical applianoe*'. A ‘di-^pensing O.’ is 
a person having the preecribod qualifi- 
cations . '' tbo fitting and supply of 
spectacles. 

Optic Nerve, see Eye. 

Optics, science that deals with the 
phenomena of light and vision. O. is 
usually divided into three branoties: 
(1) phvsical O.. for which see Light 
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(2) phTEdologloal O., see Vision; and 
<8) geometrical O., with which the present 
article is concerned. It is a matter of 
ereryday experience that wo cannot see 
round comers, a fact that suggests that 
light may travel in straight ones. The 
suspicion is strengthened by taking a 
number of opaque screens punctured by a 
small pin-hole and arranging them so that 
a straight line cun be drawn from a source 
of light through the pin-holes to the oyo. 
The source of light can then be seen, but 
if one of the screens is shifted slightly, no 
light enters the eye, showing that, to a 
very dose approximation at least, light 
travels in straight lines. Refined appara- 
tus shows that this is only an approxima- 
tion, however (see Diffraction), but for 
all practical purposes it is a^^umed that 
light does travel in straight linos, and 
the straight lines of light are called rays of 
light. When light strikes the surface 
separating two media, one or both of two 
things may happen: viz. (1) the light may 
be refiected at the surface: <2) the light 
may be refracted into the second medium 
(in each case some absorption of light 
takes place). The two laws governing the 
first of these events are known as tho 2^ws 
of liefUctioni (a) tho incident ray, tho 
rmocted ray, and the nonnal to tho ro- 
fiecting surface at the point of incidence 
lie in the same plane; (6) the angle of in- 
ddenoe is equal to tho angle of refiectlon. 
The Laws of Hefractxon ai-e : (a) the incident 
ray, the refracted ray, and the normal to 
the surface separating the two media at 
the point of incidence lie In the same 
plane: (h) the ratio of tho sine of the angle 
of incidence to tho sine of the a iigle of ro- 
traotion is a constant for two riron media 
and is known as the refractive index of tho 
second medium relative to tho first. The 
ratio is actually the ratio of the velocity 
of light in the first medium to its velocity 
in the second (the ratio varies for different 
coloured lights). 

The function of geometrical O. is to 
reduce the behaviour of all types c>f 
mirrors, plane, spherical, paraboloidal, 
etc., and of all tyiiea of refracting bodies, 
plane, spherical and cylindrical surfaces, 
lenses, prisms, and systems of leuses, to 
simple, general terms derived from tho 
application of the luw.s of reflection and 
refraction to the caoe under discussion, 
making use of tho propositions of Kucti- 
dean geometry. Some of the results are 
summarised below. 

Plane Mirror . — The image of a point I.s 
as far behind tho mirror as t he object is in 
front of it, and the line jctiunig the object 
and image is normal to the mirror. 

Spherical Mirror . — If tho rarlius of the 
sphere of which the mirrfir is a small 
portion is r, then tho position of tho image 
of a point object on the axis of the mirror 

is given the equation ^ -f * where 

u is the distance of tho object from the 
mirror, measured along tho axis, and v is 
the distance of tho Image from tho mirror, 
measured along the aris. All these dls- 
tanoea are reckoned positive if measured 
in the direction opposite to the incident 


light, negative If measured in tho same 
direction as the incident light. ((Con- 
vention of sli^.) 

Spherical Lens . — The position of the 
image of a point on the axis of a Ions is 
given by the equation 

where v and u are respectively tlie dis- 
tances of the Image and objeot measured 
from tho centre of the lens, m is the re- 
fractive index of the material of the lens 
relative to the surrounding medium, r^ 
and r, are the radii of curvature of tho 
front and back surfaces of the lens re- 
spectively. All tho distances are mea- 
sured in accordance with the convention 
of signs given above. Se^i also Reflec- 
tion, Refraction, and other articles on 
various branohes of light. See T. Preston , 
Theory of Liqhlt 1912; A. Ramsey, Geo- 
metrical Ooftes, 1914; E. Ilolniyard and 
F. Barraclough, Heat, Light and Sound 
for Beginners, 1931: R. A. Uoiiston, 
Treatise on Light, 1938 ; W. J. Jlumpbreys, 
Physics of the Air (3rd ed.), 1940; R. A. 
Sawyer, Experimental Spectroscopy, 1945: 
B. K. Johnson, Practical Optics, 1945; and 
W. E. Williams, Applications of Inter- 
ferometers, 1947. 

Optimism (Lat. optimvs, best), word 
having both a strictly philosophical and 
a popular sense. Tho wtdl -known doc 
trine of Leibnitz, in bis Essais de Theodicee 
(1710), that ‘everything is for tho beat 
in this best of all possible worlds/ may 
be taken as tho extreme of the opti- 
mistic philosophical doctrines. Leibnitz 
flid not mean that everything in tho wt)rl(l 
was perfect; but while admitting the 
existence of evil he mainlained that the 
monads, of which ho bellovod tho universe 
to consist, strive after ultimate perfection. 
Therefore of all the inlliiito number of 
pussitde worlds which presented iUeni- 
selvos to tho mind of tho Creator, the 
existing ono was the best po'^sible. The 
evil wliieh Leibnitz admitted to be in the 
world lie divides into three kinds: meta- 
physiciil, physical, and moral. The ex- 
ulanatioo of tho two first named, that one 
is unavoidable in a created bciog, while 
tho other is a punitive and admonitory 
agent, is much more satisfactory than 
that of the last; it Is that problem whieh 
Lelbnitzts system, like Tmuiy others, fails 
to soho. The milder form of O., which 
believes that on the whole the universe 
is advancing towards a better state of 
things, is more properly called meliorism 
or evolutionism. Generally speaking, a 
teleological view of the^m(\orse connotes 
some form of O. wblck is found In oon- 
j unction with idealistic rather than 
matcrialistio theories. In the popular 
sense of the word O. means tho belief 
tiiat ' there is a soul of goodness in things 
evil,* and that whatever exists is right 
in some Inscrutable fashion, or can be 
made the means of good. Alternatively 
O. may simply moan the habit of * looking 
on tho bright side of things,* which 
naturally springs from a belief in the 
ulUmato triumph of good. See B. A. W. 
Russell, A Critical Exposition of the 
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PhUotophv of Leibniz, 1900, and E. 
Westennarck. The Origin and Development 
of Moral Ideas^ 1917. The opposite of O. 
is pesaimlsm 

Optional Clause, otherwise Artlclo 30, 
paragraph 2, of the Statutes of the Court 
of International Jiistloe ieee aUo IxTKJt- 
NATIONAL Justice, Court or). The 
statutes, in the original draft, gave the 
nourt compulsory jnrisdiotion in certain 
(•lasses of disputes as between all zneinbers 
of the League of Nations, the chief of 
which concerned tho interpretation of 
treaties, any question of international law, 
and the nature or extent of reparation for 
the breach of an international obligation. 
But in the final draft thtTO was substituted 
a clause which members could adopt by 
declaring that the> w'oiild recognise as 
nompulsory xpsn farto and without special 
dgreeiti cut . in relation to any other mem* 
ber accepting the same obligAtion, the 
jurisdiction of the court in tho above uoUmI 
classes of disputes. This is tho O. C. In 
I9i0 there wore thirty-eight states ad- 
hertmt to the O. C. (Germany did not 
renew her signature, and Japan withdrew 
from the court in the Scime year), includ- 
ing Grout BHtain, the dominions, and 
other leadh.g cuUidrln*^. In 1940 Britain 
renewed for a furthor five rears its accept- 
ance of the Jurisdiction of the permanent 
court, under the same reserratioDs us 
previously, uiid with the further reserva- 
tion that it was not prepared to accept tho 
court’s Jurisdiction in disputes * arising 
out of e\ents occurring at a time when 
fils Majesty’s Government are involved in 
hoKtilities.’ 

Opuntia, genus of succulent trees and 
shrubs (family Cactocete). They are 
natives of America, and some species, on 
account of their value as fencing planta in 
hot dry countries, have been introduced 
into Africa and Australia, where they 
have rapidly spread, and by reason of 
their formidable jjolsonous spines have 
tended to become a serious pla^o. Tho 
spines <Min be removed and the Os. 
chopped up like cultivated roots as food 
for cattle. There are, however, a few 
spineless species, of which O. eochinelifera 
IS the best fodder plant . 

Opus (Lat., work), its abbreviation Op. 
is u&cd as a prefix to enumerations of a com- 
poser's works. Its It. equivalent, opera, 
at tlmt bad the same meaning, but is now 
used almost oxclusivcl} in its later specific 
hcnso. 

Opus opsraium. in theology, tenn Intro- 
(lui^ by the schoolmen to express tho 
maunor in which the sacraments arc 
offlcacious. Certain genoral dispositions 
may be neoessary in the receiver, but it is 
not these disposiOons which render the 
Hooraiuont efleotivo. The reception of 
saoranientol grace and its degree depend, 
indeed, upon the state of Uio receiver, 
but Is oansed by tho outward sign insti- 
tuted by Christ. Thus Bellamiine says: 
’When we say tho saoranicnt confers 
graoo ex opere operato, our meaning is that 
grace is conferred by virtue of the sacra- 
mental act. Instituted by Qo<t to this end, 
and not by the merit of tho minister or of 
tho recipient.' i 


Opwljk, tn. in the prov. of Brabant, 
Belgium, 11m. N.W. of Brussels, mainly 
engaged in agriculture. Hups and flax ear 
hugely cultivated. Pop. 8200. 

Oracle (Lat. orandum, from orore, to 
speak), place at which a deity answers 
the questions of his votaries through the 
month of his inspired minister, or tho 
rcKponso given. Kocourse to Os. is found 
anmng most of the nations of the anot. 
world, but 1 ho practice is specially studied 
with reforcuw to the Gk. examples. Such 
methods of iliMacitlon may be divided 
into three m.iiu classes: (1) that which 
depends on an examination of certain 
phonomona Interpreted according to rulo; 

(2) that in uhieh tlu* O. is deliverod in 
frenzy by an inspired priost or priestess; 

(3) direct rcvcLitnjii m dreanLS, or by inter- 

course with suirits. To tho first class 
belong all methods «ir divinatiou by ani- 
mals and the examinatiou of their entrails 
when sacrificed. 'Fhc class were 

also common in Greece, though few of the 
oracular shrines were ro.illy famous. The 
best known, then us now, was the O. of 
Apollo, at Gulp hi. An acoount of the 
procedure here may be taken as showing 
the main features of the method. The O 
was pronoutKsid by a prophetess, the 
Pjthia. After preparing hci'self by ooro- 
monlal purifieations by drinking tho sacred 
waters of the Cassotis and by chewing the 
leaves of the sacred laurel, she took her 
seat on the sacred tripod over a hole in the 
floor of the cave, through which, acoording 
to a net. writers, vapour ascended, throw- 
ing her into a n eostasy. Her ravings were 
taken down by the priests, who put them 
into tho form of hozumeter verse. The 
Delphic O. was famous throughout the 
Gk. states, and many interestlug accounts 
of tho answers received there are given. 

Oradea Mare, formerly GrosBwardein. 
tn. of ItuniHula in S. Bibor, near the Hun- 
garian border, and until 1918 part of 
Hungary, lies on tho KOrbs 150 m. S.S. of 
Budapest. It was ceded in 1940 Ui 
Hungary, and returned to Rumania after 
tbo war. Reputedly founded in 1080 b> 
fit. Ladislaus, it contains an old fortress- 
and many public buildings, including two 
bishop’s palaces since it it is the seat of 
both Rom. Catholic and Gk. Catholic 
bishops. Pottery and distilling are oar- 
ried on. Pop. (mainly Magyar) 92,900. 

Oradour-sujr-Glane, small tn. in the 
dept, of Hauto-yjeune, France, l.'i m 
N.E. of llochechoutiTt. It was the scene 
during the iSocond World War of one of 
the worst of all Oer. utrocitfcs, when about 
800 inbab. wero masMC,.i 1, only sonic 
Boven or eight oacaping the Ger. fury 
Alleging, without foimddiou, that an 
arms dump had boon found there, tho 
Gera., on June 10, 1944. •■hot all tho moo 
of tho tn. in a barn In bat^'hes of twenty. 
The women and children wore driven into 
the church, the doors of which were locked 
after a large case of explosives had been 
dopositod inside. This case exploded soon 
afterwards and, when tho building was in 
tlamos, Gor, soldiers heaped chairs and 
benches on the Imprisoned vlctlnis, on 
whom the roof then collapsed. Mean- 
while Ger. soldiers drenched all the houses 
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and barns with some incondJiiry substance tn. is modern and well built after the Fr. 
and set the whole place ablaze. The style. It Is a centre of the wine industry, 
bishop of Limoges oondemned the atvooity and has a large export trade In grain, 
and summoned the people of Limoges to a wine and spirits, liFOstoek. hides and wool, 
memorial sorvloe In Llmom Cathedral on and esparto grass. The olimate Is heiili hy 
Juno 16. When the service, attended by thongh hot. It was in the haiwis of Spain 
thousands of people, was held, time-bombs during 1509-1708 and 1782-92, when it 
were discovered In the crypt of the cathe- was abandoned after being largely de- 
dral. These had been put there by btroyed by earthquakes^. It was occupied 
members of the Vichy militia. It Is said by France in 1831. 

that the Oers. had intended to burn not In July 1940, after the HiUor-P5tiiln 
O., but Oradour-sur-Vayre, which is in a armistice, the Brit. (Jov. gavo a six-hour 
dirt, where there was serious fighting ultimatum to Fr. ships at O. They wore 
between the men of the maguis (Fr. oflered, but rejected, oondl lions whicb 
resistanoe forces) and the Gers. First were Intended to prevent Oermimy niid 
conflrmatlou of this terrible episode was Italy from seizing them. A Drlt. battle 
afforded by the fact that the regional squadron under Adm. Somerville {g.v.), 

8 refect and the bishop of IJmoges visited attacked them, assisted by aircraft. One 
I. and described the tn. as no more than Fr. bat tleship was sunk and another 
a oollootion of charred ruins and charred damaged, one battle crnlscr was damaged, 
bodies. and two destroyers and a seaplane carrier 

Orssfa JdkuU (the frozen mount of soli- were set on fire and sunk. There wore 
tude), voloano, and the highest mt. of only sh'g^ht Brit, oosnalties (July 3). The 
Iceland, sltnated in the S.£. of the P^tain Gov. broke off diplomatic relations 
oountry, and adjoining Vattia J5knil on with Britain as the result of this action 
the 8. It reaches a height of 6426 ft. On July 6 It. ships were bombed at O 
fitmptions ooourred in 1341, 1362, 1.598, U.S. troops landed near O. on Nov. 8, 1942. 
and 1727. It was first ascended in 1891. Pop. 104,700. 

Orage, Alfred Richard (1873-1934), Orange, properly the fruit of Citrus 
Brit. Journalist, b. at Dacro, Yorkshire, Auremtium, a species with many varieties 
educated privately and trained as a which are dividcnl into two main groups, 
teacher. He taught under Leeds conn- (1) the sweet (J., and (2) bitter, Seville, or 
oQ till 1006, and came to London as a bigarade O. There is a sweet O., a 
journalist In 1006. With Holbrook Jack- Maltese variety, the palp of which Is en- 
son ho took over the editorship of the New tirtdy acidless, hnt this Is of no oommerclal 
Age, which under his direction soon bo- importanoo. The original home of the O. 
came a forum for the views of the best- was probably the Burmese Peninsula and 
known joumalistH, as well as for 0.*s B. China, and its culture gradnrilly spread 
weekly commentary, noted for its Incisive W. till it reached Italy, Spain, and Portu- 
dlalectic, its wide vocabulary, and its eon- toI in the sixteenth century. It now 
sistency in outlook and policy. O. wrote nourishes in most parts of the wf»rld where 
bwo books on Nietzsche (Friedrich soil and climate are suitable, a fdngle tree 
Nidtatche: the EHanyeian Spirit of the Age, producing, when mature, 1U,U00 or more 
and Nieteeehe in Outline and Aphoriem), fruits. (Commercial pn)duction of the O. 
whose principles he applied to sociology Is carried on in Gahforiiia and Florida, 
in his propaganda for national guilds. IJ.B.A. The quality of the fruit l.s unt 
After the First World War he became a indicated by the external appearance; e.g. 
protogonlst of the Douglas Social Credit the W. Indies produce a pale but Juicy 
plan until he gave up the editorship of the and finely flavoured O. which is on sale in 
New Age (1922). For two years he leo- Britain in the last three months of the 
tured in A merion on literature and pay- year. From Christmas onward the Denla 
ohology and on his return to England Os. from Spain and the attrootlve seedless 
tn 19Si founded the New English Weekly, fmlt from California are the best obtain- 
in which he advocated financial reform on able. For sninmer oonsumptlon oun- 
Dou|^ credit principles. An Alphabet slderable Imports arrive of NoartJoe, a 
ci Economics appeared in 1917. See delicious S. African mandarin O. The O. 
memoir by P. Malret, 1936. can bo grown in suitable well-ventllatcd 

Oniksals, Pathan tribe of N.W. India, and woll-llghtod stnioturcs with loss 
inbablttogthemts. of Tirah.on theKohat trouble than grapt^, and the overgreon 
border.^TheLr origin is obscure. lUsiugs character and fnigranoe make it a plant 
among them were put down by tho Brit, worth growing, apart from the fruit. O. 
in 1855, 1868, l8o9, 1891, and by the loaves have inedloinal value, and the 
Ttrab expedition under Sir Wm. Lockhart fiowers are distilled to >leld neroli oil and 
In 1897-98. neroli camphor. 

Oran: 1. Most westerly dept, of Algeria, Orange: 1. (fity of Eseox oo.. Now Jor- 
divided into the four arrons. of <)., sey, U.B.A., 12 m. W. oi New York. Ills 
Moetoguiem, SHdibel-Abbos, and Tlcm- a favourite rcHldontial centre, and manufs. 
oen. The diet, is fertile and rich in hats, electrical supplies, etc. Pop. 35,700. 
minerals. Aron 23,450 sq. m. Pop. 2. Tn. of Franklin no., Mansaohusette, 
1,623, 4 €o. 2. Gap. of above dept., a fortl- 17.S.A., on Millers H., 85 m. W. of Fltoh- 
fled seaport standing at the mouth of a burg, with manufs. of machinery. Pop. 
email eueam, at the foot of the Solnte 5600. 3. (yo. seat of O. oo., Texas, U.S.A., 
Ckolx, 70 m. M.B. of Tlemoen. It is a Fr. on Sabine R., 00 ro. N.Fi. of Gmveeton. 
naval station and has a moderately good Pop. 7400. 4. Tn. of Vauolnse dept., 

harbour, and there is an excellent cue at France, on U. Alguos, 12 ra. N. of Avign- 
Mers-el-kcbtr. 3 m. distant. Most of the on. A synod held hero in 529 (Aranttio 
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of the Roms.) is of iinportniiicti in tho 
Pela^an oontrovorsy. (). contains some 
fine liom. rouiairis, and was tho cap. of 
an independent principality from tho 
oloventli to the sixltumth century; In 1531 
it passed to tlio house of NtiHstni. dis- 
tlnanlshod niuinhors of whioh were William 
tho Sllunt, Maurici* of NaHsiiii, and William 
III. of Enf?lnud. O. pas‘-ed to Fr.tneo in 
1713. Pop. 13/JOO. 5. Tn. of New S. 

Wales, Australifi, on the E. slopes of Mt. 
OanobolaH, 170 m. W.N.W. of Sydney, 
EarmhiR is curried on. it is one of the best 
fruit -(rrovviiiGT (cherries, apples, pears, 
plums, (Trapes, peaches, figs, etc.) dists. 
of Australia, and sheep (the dist. is noted 
for its fat lamb production) and cattle 
are reared. Gold, copper, and silver 
ore mined. There are woollen mills, 
a small-unns factory, an ole(‘trfoal works, 
and fruit storage plants. Pop. l.),000. 

Orangeburg, city of H. rarolina, and co. 
seat of O. oo., 38 m. S.rf.B. of Columbia. 
It has oil mills and ootton industries. 
Pop. 10,-500. 

Orange Free State, formerly a S. African 
Boer republle, now a prov. of the l^uion 
of S. Africa, hounded on the W. und S. by 
Gape Prov. '♦he ''range H. forms tlie H. 
boundoiw); on the N. by tho Vaal R.; and 
on the B. by Basntfdand and Natal. The 
high void or the G. F. S., with the Trans- 
vaal. lies aoross the westward «iloping sur- 
face of the plaU^au of S. Africa, tho Vaal 
cmd Orange K. system oarrvirig the waters 
of tho E. throngh the Kalahari desert ta 
the Atlantic Oexuin. Its siu'faco mainly 
oomdsts of uiidnlating. gntssy lilaiiis and 
plateaux, sloping towards the N. from I lie 
Droitensborg Mts. in the S.E. to the E.; 
on tho Basutoland border it is hilly. 
Generally speaking, the nonntrv lies at an 
altitude of 4000 to 6000 ft. above the sea. 
It is watered by tho Vaal and Orange Rs., 
with tbolr trlbs. the Modder, Caledon, 
etc. The climate is tomperato and 
healthy, with moderate rainfall. Typhus, 
however, is endemic, as indetvl in half tite 
Union. Htock farming, to which tho 
country is admiraldy suited, forms the 
main industry, sheep, rattle, horses, and 
pigB being largely hml. An inci*ea8ing 
amount of laud, ospeeiullv in tho E., is 
being dovot<*d agrleiiltiiro, which re- 
oelves every onconnurcriient from the 
gov. There are over *250,000 ac. under 
wheat. Maize, potatoes, oats, fruit, and 
tobacco are also grown. There is ctm- 
slderable mineral wealth. Diamonds aro 
found near Jagorsfontoin and Koll 3 rfoii- 
tein, and the produce averages over 
£1,000.000 in valne annnally. (In Jan. 
1919 tne And of a Btone of 388 carats was 
reported.) Coal istmino<l Just S. of the 
Vaal, and to a lesser extent in Vlerfontolii. 
Tron ores, (mid (see ODKNDAALBmiHT). and 
salt are also found. Trade Is mainly 
oarried on with the United Kingdom. 
Cottons, wool, ostrich feathers, leather, 
and hides, diamonds, etc., aro exported. 
During the Second World War diamonds, 
and partlonlorly industrial diamonds, 
showed a dedded boom, and the diamond 
mine at Jagorsfontoin is expected to re- 
open as soon as moohincry is avallahlo. 
Tlie cap. is Bloemfontein. Other iin- 


E ortant ins. are Harrismith, SmitbAeld, 
■adybrand, and Jaoobsdal. 

The prov. has an admlnJsimtor aided by 
H jirov. council of twenty-flvo members 
(eleetc‘d for five years). There is an execu- 
tive ooramittee of four members. It 
sends eight iniuiihers to the Senate, and 
thirteen to tho House of Assembly of the 
Union Gov. The O. F. S., like the Trans- 
vaal, has never extended the franchise 1o 
uiiy but the white pop. Justioe Is ad- 
miolstered under tho Rom. -Dutch law. 
Tho prin. rellgiotui body is the Dutch 
lloforraud Church. Education is free up 
to mat rlculat l<ui standard and oompnl- 
sory up to the age of sixteen, but exemp- 
tion may ho granted in special cases or 
when a child has p i^sed standard vl. and 
Is In regular emplovincnt. Unless parents 
object, the two oinetal langiiages, Eng. 
and Afrikaans, are t4uiglit to all pnpILs, 
the home language of the pupil being 
the chief modfnni of instruction and tho 
scM'ond i.mguago lieing mtr«»duoed gi’H.du- 
ally duilng ti»e prlrii.ips -^i-hool course. 
Higher and te(jhuic.il odue itlrin arc under 
the fMjntrul of tho ininisUT of education 
for the Union, while prion rv (inelnding 
olementHry) und aoeomlarv education are 
controlled iiy tho ndmiuKtrator of the 
prov. There are alnuil l.)l Eiuopean 
public sehonls and about eleven aidetl 
private schools, with a total onrolruent of 
10,800 pnpils; and about 518 non- 
Enropoan nubile .\ud aided schools, with 
total enrolment of 61,300, and four 
triiiiing Institutions (or native teachers. 
Ar(‘a 49.647 stt. ra. The census of 1946 
gave u pop. of 876,000 (European 201,000; 
non-EuropiMn 674,000). 

HuiUvry. — Tho «»arliest Boer settlement 
on tho N. of tho Orange R. was made about 
the year 1828, after which came the great 
trek of 18.85-36, when 10,000 people, fol- 
lowing the refusal of the Brit. Oov. to 
agree to the extension of the oolonial 
buiindfury to tho KeJ H. as a move against 
predatory Kaffirs, and also In oon^equenoe 
of the abolition of slavery, or >R6ed the 
Orange R. to oscape altogether from Brit, 
rule. These settlers, however, soon 
quarrelled with tho Griquas, who wee© 
under the pri>toetion of the Brit. Gov., 
\vith the result that rilr Henry Smith. In 
1848, annexed the whole country S. of the 
Vaal, an event which led to the Boers 
ttiking np arms under their old leader, 
PretoriuM, wh»i was defeated nt Boomplats 
in 1848, iiid tlion rt*tln d with some of his 
adheri'iits to the N. of the Vaal. Tho ter. 
wjw then known as the Orange R. 
Sovereignty. The Brit. Oov., however, 
in view of increasing ditneiiltlos >vith the 
Basntos, ahaudunod tho country In 1854, 
and its indopendcmie ns tho O. F. S. was 
confirmed »vt BliMMiifonU'In in that year, 
mneh against the will of many of the 
inhab.. who preferred Brit. role. ^ in the 
main the ^nbsoqaent hist, of tho O. F. S. 
was peace.-' le, bnt there was some fight- 
ing with tho Basntos and, eventually, the 
ter. of tho Basntos was oonqaorod and 
inooppnratod in 1809 by the treaty of 
Aiiwn I N. Into the O. F. S. The discovery 
of diamonds at Kimberley at this time 
mid tho oonseqnent inrush of diggers led 
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to A dJaputo with the Brit. Got. over the 
boundary of tho O. F. S,» which was 
settled in 1876 by a convention slspied in 
London providingr for a payment by Great 
Britain of £90,000 in conmiutution of the 
olaim of the O. F. efi. ThLs convention was 
riffned by Brand, whose moderation and 
statesmanlike qualities as prebident had 
won general rotH>gnition. In 1889, not 
long after his death, the O. F. H. entered 
Into an alliance with tho S. African itc- 
pnbllc, nhich was renewed in lh97, and 
this alliance was appealed to as blnriiug 
the O. F. S. to assist the S. African K#*- 
pnbli<' in her quarrel with Great Brllidii 
In 189i^ The republic took u prominent 
part in the S. African war of ii)99-1902, 
and was made a Brit, ciown colony 
(Orange R. Colony) In 1000. Tn 1907 
responsible gov. was granted, and in 1910 
the oolony was merged in t iie Union of S. 
Africa as the prov. of i he (). I'. S. 

Native AdminiMraiitm. — In the O. F. S- 
the native pop. in tli«* rcsorst*^ was never 
largo and, despite iinmigi itiou, it is still 
far lower in proporiion to Kuropcans than 
in any other prov. of the Union. Formerlv 
there was a Dept, of Native Affairs, but it 
was abolished in 1908, when nati%c ad- 
ministration was entrusted to tbe colonial 
secretary's dept. Irom the outset it 
mve no genei id recognition to native law, 
though, by a ‘^pcoial enactment, it acknow- 
ledged the legality of nati\e mairlugcH In 
the Thaba Ncbn reserve ami. by lutei 
anactmeot-, a limited S 3 &lcin of iuK'state 
■ncccsslon tlerivod from Ronj. -Dutch law i 
was introduced. Three chiefs have civil | 
judicial powers, and two of these have j 
criminal povers as well. In the native! 
courts. Tho Native Administration Act, 
1927, which gave these powers, also gave 
statutory recognition to uative law in all 
proTS. of tho Union. This, though it 
obviated cnibarrai^snient arising from tbe 
previous limited recognition, was really in 
bamiony with the politiral objective of 
oogregatJon, and was directed less to the 
malntenanoe of native law for its own sake 
than to differentiating Its fii'ld. There 
are four Native Reserve Boaids, whose 
nominated members sit under the ehalr- 
manship of a magistrate, and derive their 
resonroes from the local tax Imposed by 
the Natives Taxation and Devoloiiment 


Orangemen 

travelling posses by offlolals and owners 
of farms, and by tho grant of exemptions. 
Tliore are also in Bloemfontein and other 
large tns. 'locations* for natives. The 
28,000 natives who live in the Bloemfontein 
location ore said to live under aa good 
conditions as any In the Union. The 
natives hero have cinema shows, oonoertH, 
and inoetiugs; a Y.M.C.A.. a native 
dispensary* And an undenominational high 
school. There are also sev. well-laJd-out 
sports grounds. It has been found that 
bv establishing an advisory board, elected 
by the natives and to which all matters 
concerning the location are first referired, 
the natives have been brought to take a 
pride in the progress and orderliness of 
their native tn. See A. fl. Keane, The 
Boer States, 1900; J. H. Malan, JMe 
Opkoms tun in Jiepubliek of die (Jeekie- 
denis van die Orange Vrystaat tot die Jaur 
2863, 1929; H. J. Wikar, Journals, 193ft; 
and E. A. Walker. History of South Africa, 
1935. 

Orange, House of, ruling family of a onec 
independent principality now included In 
tlie dept, of VaiiclU'ie, France, and to-dity 
occupying the throne of the Notherlonds 
(q.r.). The male line of Gerald Adheniai 
(//. 1086) ended in 1174 when tho helrct^s 
married Bertrand de Baux. Niue princes 
of his lino followed one another until 
another heiress, Mario do Baux, married 
Jean do Chuloub in 1393. His descondant, 
]»hilibort (1502-30). was an able soldier and 
for bis port in the campaign of Uharles V. 
was rewarded by tho emperor with ex 
tensive possessions in the Nethciiamls 
l*hibbei*t, dying without Issuo. was suc- 
ceeded by bis nephew, Ren6 of Nas>^aii- 
ChiiloiiB, whose father, Ifonry, count ol 
Nassau, had also enjoyed tho emperor's 
confidence. Rond on his death in 1544 
deviseil his titles and estaU'S to his first 
eouhin, William of O. Nassau, famous in 
hist. 08 William tho Silent. The prince'- 
of this lino rendorod service to tho cause 
of Dutch independence but still greater 
service tt) tho Protestant cause. William 
the Sdent was assassinatecl in 1684. His 
great-grandson became William HI. of 
England; l)ut on his death in 1702 the 
succession was disputed by the king of 
Prussia and John of Nossau-Dietz. The 
peace of Utrecht (1713) effoeted a com- 


Aot. There are to-day only three small j promise. Tho Prussian claim was Al^n 


reserves, one comprising hinds assigned to 
Mopell, a Basuto chief who submitted 
during tbe Basuto war of 1865-66; the 
others consisting of tho remainder of the 
lauds which the Basuto assigned In 1829 
to a section of the Baroloug which had 
been driven out of Bechuanalund and 
then loft In xmdistiirbed possession by tho 
Voortrekkers in considi rut Ion of help 
rendered by them agaiii--t tho Basutos. 
As in otiier provs. of the Union there is a 
oomplifiatodi.ATBti'in of pans laws. The 
reguiations under tho Native Adminls- 
tmtioff Act, 1027, reqnlre the native to 
take out a pas.s to unter or travel within 
any 'pass area,' i.t, anywheie within the 
O. F. 8. and Transvaal excepting native 
areas scbeduled under tho Native Land 
Act of 1013. Tbe rigidity of the systozn 


doned, tho ter. of O. was Incorporated in 
France, and John was given tho title 
prince of O. In 181.> his descendant. 
William VI., became king of tho Nether- 
lands. See Count A . do Pontbriaut, TlisUnre 
de In princxvcaitA d'Orpnge, 1891, and 
J. M. van de Venne, GesUchtS'^gistet 
Van rorstenhuis Nossilu, 1937. 

Orangemen, members of the Orange 
Society, known also as ‘Orange boys.’ 
Frfun the time of the Elizabethan nettle- 
ments In Ireland there was bitter onmit? 
between Catholics and l^testaiits. Thlfr 
feeling smouldered during the sovonteontli 
century* oventa connected with 

the revolution of 1688 fanned It to u 
furious fiamo. During the whole of the 
eighteenth century Ulster in partioulai 
was kept in a continuous sUto of uproni 


is. however, mitigated by the Issue of 1 by tbts semi-roUglouB, seml-politloal feud 
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In 1795, when the Prutcslitiit party was 
In the QKcendant, the Orange Roclety was 
formed, taking its name from Williani of 
Orangt*. The society was avowodJy 
political, its aim being to hocure Protestant 
ascendancy wherever possible. It was a 
Mocret society, arruugetl in lodges; and 
during the last century it sproa<i widely, 
having lodges not only in Ireland but 
also in Great Urititiu and the dominions, 
especially ('‘annda. The organisation lias 
always had a tendency to bluster and riot, 
so much so that Parliament baa sev. times 
been compelled to restrain it somewhat. 
From 1»13 to 1828 it was entirely sus- 
pended in its native land. It keeps as 
high festivals the anniversaries of the 
battle of the Boyne (July 1) and the battle 
of Augbrim (July 12). See Oranaeism 
Exposed (anonymous, 1824, New York); 
Pari. lieport on the Orange Assodatlou 
1835; Lilburn, Orangeisniy J86C. 

Orange Riverp or Oariep. rlv. of S. 
Africa, rising in the Mont aux Sources, 
Drakensberg. Basutoland, and flowing 
generally W. to enter the Atlantic in lat. 
28** 38' S. It forms the N. boundary of 
Oape of Good Hope, separating it from the 
Orange Free ^nte. Griqiialand W., Brit. 
Becbunnalaod, and Great Namaqualand. 
The chief trlbs. are the Vaal and Ciiodon 
on the r. b., and tlie llartchocst and the 
Zeekoe on the 1. b. Its liuiiks are well 
wooded, but much of the (‘ouiitry through 
which it flows is desert. It is of little use 
Tor irrigation owing to tlie (lo])th of iU 
('haunel, and sand-bars, shallows, rapids, 
and falls make navigation imposdble. 
Length 1100 in. 

Orango, Doroteo, see Villa, Fbakcisco. 



ORAMU-OUTAN 
A, Right hand. B, Foot 


Orang-outan, nr Orang-utan (Ponoo 
mowasus, or Simia safyrus), iiioinber of 
lUe family Pongidm or Riiniidie, which is 
found solely in Borneo and Sumatra, lu 
colour it it) tawny, luid in height avorngcH 


about 4 ft. The brachycepballo condition 
of the head is very marked, the fore-limbs 
touch 1 he ankles when the animal is ereot, 
both hallux and pollex are short, and the 
former is usuaUy devoid of a nail; the 
doi'Moliimhar vertebne are sixteen in num- 
ber. 'I'hc O. is arboreal, and when on the 
noiiud It walks on the ontside of Its feet. 
During the night-time it sleens In a ueet 
which lb builds In the trees. In habit it is 
solitary except dnrlng the pairing season, 
aud In rlict it is inalmy fnigivorous. See 
Winifred Fclcc, dpes, 1949. 

Oranienbauin, in. iu the Leningrad 
region of the on the S. coast of 

the gulf of t iiildinl, 25 in. W. of Leningrad. 
It is a favonrilo suinmer report, and con- 
tains a former iiuperul pulAce. Pop. 
(iOOO. 

Oratorio, (Ir.uudit* frirm of religious 
music consisting of ^lilos and chorusee, 
with instrumontiU accoinp miment. The 
term, however, has bcc-i vaiiously defined 
at dilTcront periods in diiTcrent countries, 
and, in its beginning'*, in ilio e.irly seven- 
teenth century, it had actinii, scenery, aud 
isMtiimes, while, sometimes, works not 
religious in C’baraeter, have been called 
Os., evidently because thev cmislstod of 
the solo, choral, and orchestral hia tores of 

0. proper while yet not being operas, in 
that they wero not intended lor stage 
performance. Dr. Sc holes points out that 
some quite modern Oa., such Bcrlios's 
Childhood of Christ and Li’^zt's tit. Elisa- 
beth have been found oapahlo of treatment 
in dress and action like operas and indeed 
of being •staged as such. 

The origin of both the name and the 
form is usuvilly traced to the oratory of St. 
PhiUp Ncri. About tho middle of the 
sixteenth century this saint commenced a 
series of biiilhxil lectures at the oratory. 
In order to make those more interesting, 
Aniiuuccia, the master of tho papal obApel. 
urc»te hi ttings for hymns. Laudi apirUuali, 
to bo iutersporsed thrriugbout the le< lure^ 
it is probable, however, that tho origin of 
the D., In Germany .«t least, is connected 
with tho hymns aud songs of the old 
niiraclo and mystery plays, and also with 
liie usual method of sliuring the Passion 
gospel during Holy Week. Tho tlrst It 
(). was Kmiliu do* f*avalieri’s llappre- 
^entusione di anima c di cnrpo (1600), 
ubich sliows tho very close atJlnity bo- 
tuecu the O. aud the opera. Borh were 
founded on the mouodio system of l»ar- 
inony, and to thk system the It school 
adhered. Tho lumo of Can - .Imi wf. 1674) 

1. '' parti ^■llla^ly imi>ortaiit vj a developer 
end e.xpoueiit of the Ii. O. One of his 
Oa., dephthOr is fonml«*'l partly on the 
scriptural story ol Jepldti sacrifloe of 
hisdairiliTor, but it Iru- aK » IvrnMl rhymed 
pussagos lor ■^ilo and cher.' , and a narra- 
tor in the manner of .v Ua* ii Pawlon. In 
Germ my the O. from the b^nmng 
written Toiind tlio l\ih-'ji>n, the unit 
example being tetclTonl's l\i8sio saetnt- 
dum Sfatfhseum (Ji?70). Thorejs no buc- 
cesaor, however, for over flft.v yeaw. 
Heinrich Schdtr/s (1585-1672) sotUugs of 
the Passion prt*ttgim?d Bach but thev aleo 
have their own high value in addlt^u 
(Seholos). The Ger. Bidiool did nob follow 
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the It. in its monodio method, but worked 
almost Invariably In the polyphonic style 
of composition. The form was raised to a 
Croat holcht by Bach (16$o-1750), whose 
greatest oomposltlou of this kind appcarc^d 
in 1729, the Passion accortiing io St. 
MaUhew. Only one O. Is attributed to 
Wacner, an early, unimportant work. The 
hove Feast of the Apostles (1843), written 
for male choir. Dvofdk*s Stabat Mater is 
the only important Csech O. Beethoven's 
one O., Christ on the Mount of Oliirs, 
contains a fainoiLS * Hallelujah* chorus. 
The most prolific composer of O. during 
the cichtfcjith century was UHiidel, who 
first wrote in Got. and later In It. His 
best Os., iiowovor, belong to his Kng. 
period, the most famous being Tnt 
Messiah (1741). Other wcll-Uuowii O**. 
are Bach’s St. John Passion (1720); 
Haydn's Creation (1798), and Seasim.^ 
(1801); Spohr’s Last Jufigtnrnt (1812); 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul (Ih.Sd) and hlxiah 
i]838>40); Stainer’s Crucijunon (1887); 
Klgar's Dream of Oerontxua (1900); and 
Walton’s BeUhazzaPs Feast (1931). 

An hlstorioal list of Os., ludioatiog Im- 
porttinoo and Influence on development of 
forui will be found at the end of the niticle 
on O. in P. SchoJes's Oxford Companion to 
Musi<\ 1941. See also Annie 'W. Patter- 
Fon, The Story of the Oraiorxo^ 1902. 

Oratory, art of ronsing the emotions and 
convincing the ooderstandlng of others by 
public speech according to the niles of 
rhetoric. It may be olassiiled as politirul, 
forenhio. and roLigloas. The anoients 
experienced no strong religions passion, so 
that their O. was oonflned to the couits 
and the legislative assembly. Beioro 
Demosthenes the prin. orators of Athens 
were Lysias and Isocrates. The eneooiies 
alleged to have been delivorwi by Pericles 
and reoorde<l by Thucydides ore proiiably 
the composition of the hisLorian ; yet some 
of them remain among the most moving 
utterances of hist. Demotithenes stands 
apart from and above all others. An 
eolectlo In style, he achieved a svnthcsis 
which makes him still the leader of human 
eloquence to whom alone of the AtlicuiHiiH 
/IChohJnes yields the palm of O. At Koine 
the rugged eloquence of Cato, Uie Sciphis, 
and the Qracohi gave way before the Attic 
influenc'e. It has been said that a fx^rtain 
oriental strain marred the speeches of 
HortonaiuB ; but the great forensic orations 
of his rival Cicero rank with, and. In tho 
opinion of bome, oven surpass, the aohlcvo- 
ment of Demosthenes. 

As at Athens, so at Romo, the end of 
freedom marks the decay of eloquence. 
Alter the extinction of imperial despotism 
two causes hindered the rebirth of O. 
There was a lack of polltioal and legal 
tnsUtutlons which have always been tho 
nursery of eloquence, and language itself 
wan undergoing long and difflouit trons- 
forma tiou. 

The flltg. language together with the 
pari, tradition and the hallowed dignity 
of the Eng. courts have fostered a high 
atandard of 0. Tha names of Lord 
Ohatham. Pitt Uie younger. Charles Fox, 
Lord Brougham, Disraeli, and Gladstone 
adorn the eightc^enth and nineteenth cen- 


turies; and tho splendour of thoir debates 
was enhanced by tho speoclies of their 
Irish colleagues Edmund Burke, Henry 
Grattan, Richard Bhiel, and Daniel 
O’Connell. In Franco tho voices of 
Mirabeau, Desmoulins, and Danton 
heralded and sustalneil tlio revolution. 
Tho twentieth century has experienced a 
decay of culture; and this decay has boon 
marked by a lack of orators to interpret 
and control the portentous happenings of 
these fifty yeara. Two notable exceptions 
have been the impassioned demagogy of 
Adolf Hitler and, more important, the 
pari, and broadcast speedup of Winston 
Churchill during the Second World War. 
The.se swayed the destiny not of a single 
nation hut of the world. Eng. forensic 
(). lias enjoyed an equal rolendour and 
•uiflrcrs a siunlar eclipse. The eloquence 
of llenry Hawkins, Edward Carson, Rufus 
Istiacs, and F. E. Smith remains the glory 
of tho Kng. Bar and Bench. Religious O. 
reaohotl its perfect flower in France. St. 
Bomoi'd of ClaJrvaux and Joan Qerson 
dominat^'d tho pulpit in the Middle Ages. 
Tho semi -political wraiiglings of tho 
reformers were not fertile (^uund for the 
scl floss pa<^sioti whloh inspires the groat 
pulpit orator; but from the seventeenth 
century onwards thert' arr)so a succession 
of prcai'hcrs who, Indonondeutiy of the 
religiuus content of their discourses, rank 
with tlie finest speakers of the world. 
Bosauet, Kuiirdaloue, Fdnelon, Massillon, 
and Lat'ordaXre liuve no equals as ex- 
punonts of tho (ThrisUan faith and tho 
duties of Uio Christian life. See J. 
Hardtrloko, History of Oratory, 1896. 

Oratory of St. Philip Non, Congregation 
of the, was foimded in 1556 at the h(^pital 
of Han Girolamo doUS rarilA, Uoino, by tlie 
saint whose name it bears. The society 
had at first no dufluite but after the 

death of Ht. Philip a constitution conform- 
able to his spirit and intention wns drawn 
up by the historian Baronius, tine of his 
earhust cunipanlons. The Oratorlans arc 
priests living in community under simple 
vf»WH tcriniunble at any hour. The Ora- 
tor>' was iutrudiiced into England by 
Newmun in 1847, the first houbo being at 
Maryvale, near Kirrniugham, later trans- 
ferred to Birniinghaiii itself. The Bromp- 
ton Oratory is an independent offshoot of 
this. 

Another oratory was founded in 1611 
by Ctirdinal do B5rulle. and called the 
Congiogation of the Oratory of Gnr Lord 
Jesus Christ. The general Intention was 
to strengthen ecclos. discipline, and the 
rule WHS also adopted by the Oratory of 
the Immaculate Conception, founded in 
1852 in Paris. See qlsn Obatokio. See 
J. E. Bowden, Infe of Frederick William 
Faber, 1869. • 

Orbigny, Alolda Detsalinep d’ (1802-67), 
Fr. naturalist, b. at CkiuPnson, Loire- 
Inforieure. Ho was appointed travelling 
naturalist to the Museum of Natural Hist., 
Paris; and in 1826-34 went on a solentlflo 
mission to S. America, embodying tho 
results of his researches in soology, pain- 
ontology. and ethnology in Voyage dans 
rAmdri^meridionafo (1839-42). Among 
his other works wore Calerie ornithologique 
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(1836-38); the un- 
francaise (1840-54); 
jHjJUontoboQin atraii- 

itfe COMENIUS. 

Orbit, path traversed under the In- 
tluenoe of pavltation by a heavenly body 
round its primary. In the solar systcjii 
ellipses ore traced by satellites round their 
planets, and by planets round the sun. 
the primary oooupylng one of the foci. 
The elements provided when an O. has 
been computed are the lon^r. of perihelion, 
the long, of the ascending node, the in- 
clination of tlio O., the eccentricity, the 
somi-axis malor or moan dl8tnn< o, and the 
time of perihelion passage. The plnne- 
tjiry Os. vary In eccentricity from 0 007 to 
0-25, those of satellites from 0 ta 0-21. 
Periodic comets move in clliptioal Os. 
from about 0 40 to 0-91199 eccentricity; 
most cornets move in nearly paralndic 
paths, while sev. tnme a hyperbola. lint 
all of these formerly moved in elliptic O-,., 
and were thrown into hyperbolic 0^. l»v 
the P(‘rturbatinn8 of the major planets. 
Spectro.scopio binaries have loss eccentric 
Os. than telescopic ones, the VHlue.s rang- 
ing from about zero (implying nearly 
circular inoti' .0 f. 1/7 

Orbilius. PupiUus, see PUFiLLUd. 

OrcadM, Lat. for Orkney Is. 

Orcagna, or L’Arcagnuolo (c. l.'lOK-e. 
1368). nickname ith(> Hrchnngel) of Andrea 
dj Clone, b'lorentjiie paint (T, sculptor, and 
architect. His work is rich in cnlourlng 
and ornamental in eflect, though rather 
hard and cunvcmtional In execution. 
Among bis masterpieces are the wall 
paintings in fresco and an altar-piece in 
the idtrozzi Chapel. Santa Maria Novella, 
Florenoo; the frescoes in the C'limpo Shinto 
at Pisa; tho altiir-picccs in tempom, 'Tho 
Coronation of tho Virgin’ (National 
Gallery, Loudon); and m architecture, 
the chnrch and tabernacle of Or San 
Michele, Florence. Ho left scv. untlnlsbed 
works, completed by his brothers. 

OrohA, Orohha, or Urchha, slate of tho 
United Stale of Vliidhya Pnidosh, India. 
Iron and diamoiuls are jiroduced. Tbo 
cap. la Tohri. Pop. 363, 000. 

Orehard, largo or small plantation of 
fruit trt'es. Modern l)s. c-onsisi of 
'straight’ plantings of apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries. The plantation lay- 
out for mixed varieties, e.vcept for small 
garden Os., has been di'^carded. Hc'-l 
soils for fruit are of a lonni character, with 
certain types of sands or days for second 
choice; no fruits do well in soils subject to 
waterlogging or drying out. For apples, 
deep, sandy, graxolly, or clayey loams, 
with good draining subsoils, arc best. 
For pears, medium heavv loams. Plums 
do best on heavy j:o medium loams, and 
are more tolerant of wet soils than other 
fruits. Cherries like mcdluni to liglit 
loams, and deep, well -drained soils. Soft 
fruits are loss exacting .and thrive on most 
soils, given adequate organic matter con- 
tent. Land sloping to tlie S., W., or N. 
is preferable to that sloping to the E. 
Protection by windbreaks, natural or 
made, Is needed on laud fully exposed to 
the S.W. Maximum sunlight in summer 
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is essential. Elevation is important. 
High land i.s geuorally preferable to low, 
but the crucial factor is the movement of 
air e.nn'cuts. An 0. should be sited and 
planted eo that tho honvj' cold air can 
move through it easily to lower levels 
beyond. Frost pockets and narrow 
valleys should ho avoided. A minimum 
mlrifall of 20-25 in. per annum is needed 
for fruit eropH. It is no longer good 
praclifo to plant Os. with 'fllleir trees to 
bo taken out ermio years later, and under- 
cropping of tree fruits with bush fruits 
needs capful planning. A modern O. is 
planted for i><‘rmanency from the stu’t. 
\yhero cireuinslances dictate nilxod 
plantings goo-'-cborries mav bo planted 
with apples, hlac'k ourmntB with plums, 
oherrics with plums, hut not apples with 
plums or cherries, since soil and inanurial 
reqiiiremeriU must Iks sindlar. Plums or 
d.iiiisuus may be plaulud ou tho wludward 
slile of Os. Ka.sphcrrics, etrawberries, 
and hramhlos are plaute*! Bcporatelv. 
Five Hystems of planting provrdl: square, 
rectangular, diagonal, <iu»nounolal. ond 
hcxogonMl. Spacing depemhi on t vpo and 
habit of tree chosen, tloosebcrries and 
currants may be plauteil at 6 fk apart 
(12161 roes per ac. ' ; hush applos h’uI pe.ips 
at 12 ft. apart (392 trees per ac.); half- 
Htamlard apiiJos, pcai«, and plm.is ,it 24 ft. 
apart (75 trees per ac.); and full htamlard 
tn‘c fruits at 30 ft. apiu-t 1 18 tive-* jior ne.). 
Land for fruit ahonhi bo deeply pJoughetJ, 
and the subsoil broken up it hard and 
panned. No maniiro Is neooesary for tn*o- 
Iruit planting, except potash on light or 
deflciorit boils. Soft fruits should liave 
dung or compost ploughed or dug In before 
planting. If drainage is needed drains 
should be laid after the oruhard ha.s Ik'oii 
laid out, but before troos are jdanted. 
Drains should ran between the rows of 
trees Into tho main drain. Actual plaut- 
ing is done in dry open weather from 
about mid-Oct, onwards, but is best eora- 
plrti^d before Dee. l^laullug boles should 
lie 9 -12 in. deep, and 24-36 in. in diain-'tor 
for tree fruits. Suhsoil Is broken up with 
a fork, then a little top soil put back so 
that the tree is planted in good top soil 
entirely. Firm iilanting Is vital, but ram- 
iiili^ of tho soil, particularly clays, Is un- 
dchirable. All trees uckvI staking; bush 
lives oau he staked with stakes driven 
slantwise, pointing into the prevailing 
wind, standards and half-standards on 
best given two stakes about IS -24 in. 
apart on each side of tho tn‘ 0 , wii h a oross- 
plooo fastened to tho tn^e, 12 in. below the 
branching head. Tim O. tloor should be 
eultivdtiMi and kept free from weeds and 
grass until t.roo growth D well developed. 

(/ra.s-.i oroftards are less poimlar. Al- 
thougli slock such as poulrry and sheep 
can bo run under half -standard or stan- 
dard trees, maniirial trenlrnent tends to 
become imlialanccil. Grinw has a starv- 
ing effect qn tree growth, and Os. should 
not bo planted direct in grass. When 
trees ore well developed it is permlsslbls 
to allow grass to grow over the roots, but 
It should bo kept sliort bv cutting or 
grazing with stock, and careful attention 
given to manuring and fertilising of trees. 
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Sbeep suit fruit bc^t, as their excrement 
has a high potash contcut ; geose are ox- 
celleut. then poultry; pigs and cown are 
lefes suitable, einre tlicir excrement is less 
evenly distributed. Overstocking should 
be avoided, and the land rested from stock 
and limed periodically. Temporary cover- 
ciopping of Os. u’itli leguminous seed 
mixtures is helpful In building up organic 
content of soil, liitereropplng of fruit 
nith vegeiahlcs is apt to be handicapped 
as it interferes with spraying program roes. 
Good regular j ields of fruit depend largely 
on manuring. Broadly, dessert apples, 
red currants, and gooseberiics nt^ed 
putashium nminly, supplemented by nitro- 
gen lui.J pliosphorus: cooking apples, 
jienrs, »*ano fruits, and strawberries require 
potAbsiuin, iuit heavier supplomeiits of 
nitrogen: whilo stone fruits, lilaek cur- 
rants, and nuts lu^d plentifuJ nitrogen 
and moderate amounts of potassiuin and 
phospbonis. lii practice, manuring must i>e 
related to pruning, cultivating, soil, drain- 
age, and typo and variety of fr uK and tree. 

Orchard llauae . — A lean-to or spun-roof 
glasshouse for the culture of iruit trees in 
pots should prefcraldy ho not less than 
*J0 ft. wide. 12 It. high ut the ridge, and 
ti ft. at the side. All sides should be made 
to open panel-wise for tree \entilation. 
,Siifhcient heating to nullify spring frosts 
in March-April is desirable. Pot trees 
ran provide a greater variety of fruit from 
a given space than outdoor trees. Fruit 
ripens one to tno weeks earlier. Success 
depends upon manageincut ami attention 
to watering, h.vringmg, top dressing, and 
feeding to maintain honlth and fertility. 
Apricots, f gs, nectarines, and peaches can 
lie kc pt constantly in the house. Apples, 
pears, and plums can lie placed out of 
doors in a favourable bltuation from early 
June to early Feb. r’lirmnis, goose- 
berries, and cherries are best cropped 
under gloss, and ti(pn put outside until 
early Feb. Trt*os should have been grown 
pots from the time they wen' grafted or 
budded, and should be t hree to tour years 
old, well furnished with iruit buds. Size 
of pots are 12-lC in. Trees are grown in 
a compost of 1 part by bulk each of < oarse 
sand, loaf mould, rotted manure, mortar 
nibble, and 5 parts medium loaiin, plus 
12 oz. bone meal and 0 or. of a balanced 
fniit fertiliser to every hiinowful ot com- 
post. Repotting is done m mid Oct., but 
i« not necoHsary every year. Henltby 
trees need only a little old sfiil removed 
from tbe surface and sides, and replaced 
with fresh compost. Trees are wintered 
out of doors after watering well, and 
plunging to the rims of the pots in ashes, 
rota ore then covered with organic litu*p 
to keep frost out. In Feb. trees can be 
moved into tho house, indoor trees 
usually need pollinating liy liand, iisifig a 
rabbit s sent or camel-hair brush when 


flowers are open. Frails should be w'cll- 
thlnned^nd all fruit trc'cs in pots need 
careful fining. Applet’, pears, cherries, 
currants, end gooseberries arc bummer- 
pruned. In tho case of nectarines, 
peaches, and plums, main shootH are cut 
i)ack by one-half and laterals to two to 
three buds of their tia&e. 


Orehardson, Sir William Quiller (183.'>- 
1910). Brit, artist, h. in Edinburgh. He 
first exhibited at tho Scottish Academy in 
1848. In 1862 bo settled in London, 
where for some time lie worked in close 
association with John Pet tie. He was 
elected A.H.A. in 1868, and in 1877 made 
R.A. In J870 ho vihlled Venice. He 
was made a U.O.L. of Oxford in 1890, and 
knightiCd in 1907. His work, usually 
dcaUug with incident, is dramatic, ele- 
gant, ijud hannonlous in colouring. 
Among hlb best-known pictures are 
‘Challenged* (1865); ‘Ophelia* (1874); 

‘ A Venetian I'niit-sollcr *(1874);* kiotsa m 
and Jetsam’ (1870); ‘The Queen of the 
fawords* 0877); ‘Hard Hit ’ (1879); * Napo- 
leon on board tbo BeUerophon* (1880); 
‘The Young Duke* (1889); and ‘Her 
Mother’s Voice* (1888). Ho was also a 
popular and siieoessful portrait -piiinter. 

Orchestra, botiy of instrumental players 
performing in a theatre or concert hall. 
Tho term originally meant tbe bcmicircu- 
lar space in front of the stage in the nnct . 
Gk. theatre where the ehorus danced and 
sang; it has been transferred from the 
place to its occupants. Tlio moiiern O 
did not begin to evolve till about 1600 
At that period tho same music w'os per- 
formed by voices and instruments ; many 
books of madrigals are described os fit for 
viols or vnlr*e8. Tho small instruinental 
groups wore generally confined to the same 
family, c.p. tiie consort of viols or re- 
corders, and they played what we should 
call chamber music. Wind bonds existed, 
and trumpets and drums for military and 
eercmoiilal ubc. There w’ere no public 
concerts before tho eighteenth century; 
tbe O. developed in the theatre, toe 
church and tbe court (Louis XIV. of 
France kept a band of twenty -four violins, 
imitated by Charles II. of England). Of 
these the theatre was the most important 
becauso it encouraged experiment. In 
his opera Orfeo (1607) Monteverdi used an 
O. of forty (seventeen strings, eight wood- 
wind, nine brass, harp, two harpsichords, 
and three organs), and put orchestral 
colour deliberately at the servleo of 
dramatic efiect. About tho some time 
Giovanni Galirieli at Venice extended the 
antlplioual prlueiplo from voral to instru- 
mental music, and wrote works for two 
groups of iiistrunicnts (or Os.), contrasting 
tbe sonorities of strings and brass. But 
progress was not eousistent. By 1700 
the -violin family bad replavHid tbe viols, 
and tho centre of the O. became tbo string 
quartet (two violins, viola, and cello). It 
was always supported by a keyboard 
instrument (generally, horpsicliord or 
organ), which played thq Imss line and 
added any harmonic filUnfli required. The* 
keyboard player, who fva soften tbe com- 
poser, dirc'cted the performanoo ((here 
was no conductor in the modern sense); 
next in importaiieo were the leaders of the 
first violins and the basses, who took their 
position beside the keyboard. Oboes . 
hassoouB, and flvites (more strictly re- 
corders) won a place In the (). of Ihiroell 
(1659-95) and Lully (1032-87), and 
trumpets and drams were introduced for 
special effects; but tho wind instruments 
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often had little to do excopt reinfoioe 
the string, and flutes aud oboes were 
(renerally played by the same players 
The period of Baoh and llaitdcl saw the 
rise of the oonoerto, and the use of one 
or more solo instruments, either in con- 
trast to the main orchestral bod> or to 
bupplv an obbligato in a vocal work The 
optros and omtorios of Handel not only 
intioduced many additional instruments 
including tronibones. transverse flutes 
horns, and rlonnets, besides eev that 
failed to keep their place, but explored 


the valve to horns and trumpets greatly 
evtended their ohroinatic lange and the 
power of the whole O During the 
ruinaDtio period Os increased rapidly In 
si/e, and composers turned more and more 
to exploit the mounting possibilities of 
instrument!.] colour This proooss reached 
Its hf igLt in i ho works of Berlioz and 
Vvagner who himself added a number of 
new Instrunurlts, and was carried to 
cxc^sivc IcLglhs by btiauss and Mahler. 
Ill irince h trial prominence was given 
to the cofDct (taken fiom mllltaiy 
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f I ohIi ground In ore lie r il souoi dies The 
modern O did not <nifre,<. till ibout 1S(M> 
\\hon the kt\ board pli'^r diopptd out 
ind the lustrunit nts 1 or nnio standaidlsc d 
111 their three grrmifs of strings woodwiu 1 
and brass siippoitt d l)\ pircusblon llu 
rtrst violinist was now tht truo liadtp if 
the O In addition to pairs of flute s 
oboes olarinois and bas*^ tons two (occa 
hiunallv four) horrfs hid been introdiui I 
fiom the hunting fliki md iu D ^otboven s 
Fifth Symphony the three trtiniboiub 
eomplotod tboir transition Ironi the ohuu h 
to the cnniort hall via tlu theatre Big 
drum ovinbals and triangle were used 
tor special elTeots (known os Pinkish 
innslo), so was the pirrolo and a little 
later the cor anglais while the harp rc 
turned from long cxilo Iho wind bias 
was supplied by the serpent ophfcleide 
or double bassoon ind from about 1860 
by the tuba In 181 ^ tlio application of 


bind) and the instruimrits »f the saxo- 
idiom f imil\ Pt rh ip*' i he most i labor 
iti mil IK Idlest O js that u«id bv 
'strailufcki in In'* S r rr du 1 ttntempu 
(DM!) ^inio then Hot ha*» lion a 
movoiufnt led in pait bv ^tiaMn»»k> him 
St If in favour of smalU r O'* h. x periineots 
Inv© betn made in t lo introduction of 
c let trie instrumeiitb such as the Ondes 
Marttiiot iQ V ) 

lo the growing iniploMtj of the O is 
due the rise of tlu niodci conductor a 
niuctrrnth centun i»hciioii t non dovelop- 
mg out of the violinist k i ier The flrst 
to (ondutt with a baton in Londo i was 
spolir In 1 ’rt \\ t ber in 1 26 use 1 a roll 
of pai>er, u td othc'Si a violin bow The 
interpreter condin tor was largely the 
creation of Wngmr In oarller times a 
hea\> baton ha 1 bometimee been used 
Birnpfy to btat time (I ully died os a result 
of Injurlug his foot vv ith om ) Barly In 
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the nineteenth century control of orclics- 
tral nioflic besan to pass from the court 
to the middle clasbos. and pubUo concert 
sodetles were founded. The LelpsiV 
Gewandhaiis already existed ; the London 
Phllhamionlu Society was founded in 
1813, the Paris Society dos Concerts du 
Conservatoire and the Mnnlcli Odeon- 
Oonoerte In 1838. Many others foliowed. 
The number of permanent Os. iucn^ased 
rapidly after the middle of the century, 
aapecially on the coiitineiit and in the 
U.B.A. Until this oentnry Britain whs 
backward In this rcsvcct. but is nnw well 
supplied by the London Symphony, 
Loudon Philharmonic, Royal Philhar- 
monic. and the various Os. assoi^iatod with 
the besides a number of pruv. 

Os., of whfeb the Hall^ in ManohuHtor 
is the most distinguished. Promenade 
concerts began In Paris in 1S33, and 
were transferred to I.ondon iu 18S8. 
where they flourished from c. 1840 to 1839 
under Louis Jullien. Revived in 1895 at 
the new Queen's Hall by Henry J. Wood 
and Robert Newman, they have ever since 
been a strong infl nonce in entertainment 
and eduoation. An even greater influence 
has been the dlsaemlnatinu of orchestral 
music by gramophone and radio. The 
standard of lustriinieutal performance ex- 
pected (and oohievedl in the last fifty 
years baa shown a continuous rise. 

A. Carse, Tfte iliHUrry of Orrhestralion, 
1925. C. Forsyth, Orcheafraiion, 1935, The 
Orchesirain the Eighteenth Centvrv* 1940: 
and The Orrheetra fioni Beeihttven to 
Berlioe, 1049. 

Orobids (OrobidaeesB), family of mono- 
ootyledonous plants of extensi\o dis- 
tribution, though most abundant in damp 
•quutoria] rcgi<'U><' The known e«*ononiio 
uaee of its members arc* remarkably few 
and. indeed, are confined to the muus 
VanUla ft be dried p(id.«i of which yl(*ld the 
flavouring mi liMtanoe, of that name), and to 
tjbe genus Orchie, from the tubers of some 
gperiee of wbleb salep, a nutritious drink, 
la or used to be derived. In Britain the 
family is represented by some fifteen 
genera, among which are Aeoffea (bird’s- 
nest orchis): Listera (tway blade); Spir~ 
tmthee (lady's tresses); KpipaHie (belle- 
borlno); OrchiSt represented by twelve 
■peolee, some of which are common; 
AeeroM (man orchis); OpArya (insect 
orchis): Herminium (musk orchis): Halien- 
aria (buttertly orchis), and Cypriperiium 
(lady^s slipper). These arc all torrchtrial, 
and most of them, though Hinall and not so 
brilliantly coloured aa the tropical species, 
are pretty and interesting, and. with a few 
others from temperate cli mates, are grown 
in rock gardens and in shady iiorders or as 

8 ot plants in cold frames. Apart from 
iiese. a oonslderable number of 0. can be 
grown with ease in a small grreenbonBo; 
and many choice, though of course not 
rare, varletieg are procurable at small 
azpans^ For further particulars, see 
the varlmiB genera under their tiwn names : 
Darwin's Bbsorhlng hook. The Eertili- 
aatiofi ofOrehida, 1862; J Veiteh, Manual 
of Orthidaceoua Pkmis cultivated under 
aioMM in Great Britain, 1887-94; W. 
Watson, Orchida, their Culture and Man* 


agement, 1903; W. II. White, The Book of 
GrchidH, 1902; J. O'Brien, Orchids (un- 
dated); J. Lindley. Genera and Species of 
Orchidaceous Plants; O. F., F. K., and 
L. L. Hander, The Orchid Guide, 1927; 
T. \V. Briscoe, Orchids for Amateurs. 1948; 
and J. Brooke, TAe Alditary Orchid, 
1948. 

Orohil, or Orohella, see Archil. 

Orohomenus, two cities of anot. Greece ' 
(1) In Birntia, on H. Oc'phlHBns. (2) In 
Arcadia, lying N. <if Muntinea, W. of 
Stympbaliis. Bolli were important tUi 
the flftli century u.r. 

Orout, Lut. iiiyttiolugy, one of the names 
of the nether world and Its goii, corre- 
sponding to Hades aud Pluto rosi»cctlvely. 

Orozy, Baroness, otherwise Emmuska 
Barstow (1865-1947), Brit, novelist, b. at 
Tamaflrs, Hungary, daughter of Baron 
Tariiahrs. She stuaied pouting iu Lon- 
don, and exhibited at the Roytkl Academy. 
In 1895 she pub. her novel, 'The Srarlel 
Pimpernel, first written as a play in colla- 
boration with her husband. Aloutagnc 
Barstow. son of a Yorkshire clergyman, 
and followed this urith more than fort) 
novels of n similarly romantic charaot-or, 
cbiefi V of the period of the Fr. Revolution, 
liicliidlug riianv 'Pimpernel' sequels, such 
a.s The fJusire l*impemel (1908), most of 
which had a gi'ent \oguo. Her writings 
inrdiidcd essuys, historical novels, de- 
tcw'iive Htorlos. and memoirs. Links in the 
Chain of Life (1947). 

Ordainen, Lords. As part of the long- 
cofitiniitMl St niggle between the Kng. 
barons aud the Kng. kings, in 1310 a 
parliament of the ff)rmer set up a body of 
twenty -one peers, the Lords Ordalners. In 
an effort to control Edward II. After 
etght<een months' olhce they put forward 
proposnls for fiituie government, known 
as the 'ordinances' of 1311. 

Ordeal (O.E. orddl, ordtel. Judgment; ef. 
Ger. urteH), or Judiolum Dei, very com- 
mon medieval inetbod of dindfllng dnuht- 
fiil qiicMtJons. It is not un IsolatcMl pheno- 
menon. for In all parts of the world such 
auiwils to magic are e^)irimon. and many 
close Hiixlogies to the medieval methods 
may be found. It will ho possible hero to 
deal only with the modloval forms. Trials 
were generally made by boiling water, by 
red-hot Iron, by ("old winter, by fire, or by 
blessed hitiwid (the rorsnaetl). In the trial 
by boiling water the aet'used person was 
made to plunge bis band, and sometinios 
bis arm, into boiling water, and perhaps 
take Hoinelhing from the bottom of the 
vesmd. Tlie Iniiul was then sealed up, and 
his guilt nr iunnoence was judged by its 
CMinditioD at the end of three days. The 
O. by nnl-hot iron was (lerforrii^ either 
by carrying a real -hot, iron a certain num- 
ber of puc'os or by wa Iking barefoot over 
or betweeu red -hot pUfiighshares. Well- 
known examples of this type of O. are 
those which vindicated Queen Emma 
(mother of Edward the Omfossor) and 
Bt. Kiinlgiiudo. In the trial by fire the 
aceiistMl had to Jnstify hlrnseif by walking 
between two fires of wood plaoefl olueo 
together. Hero, amln, a certain number 
of days was allowed for recovery. In the 
O. by water the acensed was bound and 
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thrown Into cold water. If ho sank he 
was Innooent. but if the water refused to 
receive hiio he was firnllty. This louff 
remained a favourite test of witchcraft, 
the O. by blessed bread depended upon the 
belief that a perjtiror could not swallow 
such food. Henry III. abolished lethal Os 
In England, except trial by buttle, which 
theoretically remained in forco until 1818. 
when it WHS bronght to an end on the 
occasion of its claim by a man intlicted 
for murder. 

Orden, El, see Nkw Dovooi.a. 

Order, in taxonomy (clusHlhcation of 
plants and animiiLs) refers to a group below 
class and higher than family. It is ihero- 
foro formed of a number of families which 
are a div of a class, e.g. the O. Carnivora 
belongs to the class Mammalia and In- 
cludes such families os Cauidu* (dogs) and 
Fellilffi (tigers and oats). See Botavv. 
Zoology, etc. O. lb also a term In 
arcbitactnro (tj.v.), 

OrderiouB VltaUs (1075-'O. 1112). monk 
and historian b. at Atoham, Shropshire. 
At, Evronl. a Norman monastery, was his 
home for most of his life. HLi HiHtnna 
Eccleauustiva (1123 41). dealing with Eng- 
Ituid and Nor.c »ridv. onntalns some im- 
portent oontemporuiy hist. It was ed. 
by L. Duchesno In 1019, and by A. le 
Provost for the Soci^td lllatorlque de 
b'TAJioe In 1838-55, and trans. Into Eng. 
by T. Forester In 1853-56. 

Order in Council, order issued by the 
sovereign by and with the advice of the 
F*rivy Co\mcll. The O. In O. is the chief 
oonstltuUonal Instrument through wbh^h 
the ^jwn can Increase the resldne of its 
prerogative authority (see Orowk), and is 
perhaps the sole remaining mode by wbk b 
the Privy Oonuoil can exercise such legis- 
lative powers as still snbslst in it. But 
apart rn»m the royal regulations for tbe 
army and navy, and legihlatlon for Crown 
colonies (a.v.) and protectorates (q.r.). Os. 
In 0. are, in pnwtioe, only made subject to 
the assent of Parliament, or In pursuance 
of egress statutory powers oouforrod ou 
the CTftwn. Legislation bv Os. In C. is, 
nevertheless, authorised by a host of 
statutes. The provisions of the Extradi- 
tion Act Hje applied by Os. in C. to the 
states with which Oreiit Britain bus con- 
cluded treaties, and tbe O. in C. is the 
orthodox mode of creating courts for the 
trial of Brit, subjects In barbarous coun- 
tries in pursuanoe of powers conferred on 
the Grown by the Foreign .Inrisdlction 
Act. 1890 (Q.v.). As most of the business 
formerly transacted by the Privy Ctiuucil 
has now been assignied to the various gov. 
depts.. Os. in C.» so fur as thoy do not 
relate to the Oown’s disorotlonary au- 
thority (prorogatlre). are drafted by tbe 
different ministen or depts. oonoemed. 
while the Oablnet itself determines the 
general poUoy of such Os. In C. Hals- 
bury. Laws of England.) In oases of 
emergency oouHitutlonal limits have been 
disregarded, and Parliament has been 
subsequently ashed to ratify tbe action by 
granting an Indemnity to those issuing 
the oTTn O. 

Orders. Army. The king’s regtUations 
and O. Tor flie Brit. Aniiy which were 


formerly notified in army ('iroulars, have, 
since 1888. been promtilgate<b together 
with Ocnerul O. under the title of A. O. 
The ('rown bus always issuod regalatloms 
and O. for the government and general 
ec.onomy of tbe military forces, in execu- 
tion of statutory provlsionB relative 
thereto; but Hucb O. would not be en- 
forced by the law if in any way uUra 
e.g. If thoy purported to aflOct 
persons not subject to military law (see 
as to this under Martial Law). A. O. 
are issued t») the Army Gounoll nominally 
by the command of the sovereign as ex- 
presw^rt under the sign manual. Details 
relating to <4ppomtmeDts and promotions, 
pay, uniforms, etc., or other special 
matters, are de,ilt wita by royal warrants 
issued through th<‘ War Office. 

Orders. Holy. The Ghuroh of England, 
in the profane to her ordinal, insists on the 
necessity of the apostolioil suooession and 
the threefold ministry. Those three O. 
are bishops, priests, and deaoons, who are 
set apart for their office by the lairing on 
of the bishop's hbuls uud the invooation 
of the Holy OhosL. The Church of Eng- 
land is therefore unable to reoogulse any 
but episcopal orcUnalion. The Rom. 
Church, however, while holding to the 
sumo principle of apostolic suooMHion. 
refuses, for ttH.‘hnloal reasuus, to aoo^t the 
validity of Anglican ordination. In the 
Rom. Catbollo Cbnrch there are also 
oertfiin minor O. of little practical im- 
portance, thoso of acolyte, exorc^t, 
reiidor. and doorkeeper. Among Presby- 
terfans ordination is performed by the 
presbyters, while many other Protestant 
bodies have no form of H. O. whatever. 
See Otti>lNATlON. 

Orders, Monastic, see under Moxas- 
TICWM. 

Orders of Knighthood. OrMn and hist, 
of knighthood generally has been tmated 
in the article Kniqhthood. This artiole 
rtdates principally to tbe different O. of K. 
of the various nations of Europe. 

Great Britain and IiwLAirD: (1) The 
Order of the Garter. — Selden, oorroborated 
by Froissart, fixed the date of the founda- 
tion of this anot. order as 1345; but, in the 
absence of all authentio reoerds, both the 
elute and the oause of foundation rest upon 
mere trailition. The register known by 
the name of tbe BLvek Book, whloh is 
usually referred to us treating of the order 
from its very foundation, was only drawn 
up in present form towards the middle 
of the fifteenth (xmtnry. Burke, oom- 
menting on Froissart's statements, says 
that the old chronicler vi\idl> conjures up 
the whole scene of the origiu of the order 
with his naive and vivid Account of how 
Edward HI. resolved to re-erect Windsor 
Castle, the scene of dr t mas of King 
Arthur and the*llound Table, and to make 
an order of knights of h unself and his 
children, to be cullod the Knights of the 
Blue Gar' ^ and that an ana. feast of the 
order shoulti be solemnised at Windsor on 
the day of St. George. Popular tradition 
has the different version, derived from the 
romantic episode narrated by Polydore 
Vergil, of the countess of Salisbury's 
giirier dropped at a court festival and 
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pHdmd up by the king himself, who, ob- 
serrlng TOneral sigmflosnt smile of the 
onlookers, tied it round his own knee and 
uttered the <selebrated words: *Honi soli 
oui mal y pense.* Burke is not disposed 
to dJscoxmtenanoe this story, characteristic 
as it is of an age steeped in the romance 
of gaUantry. A third theory is that of 
Oamden, the antiquary, who says that the 
order originated at the battle of Cr^cy, 
when Edward ordered his garter to be dis- 
played as a signal for the onset. In any 
case, there Is no more anct. or illustrious 
order in Europe. It had undergone many 
ehanires before the Act of 1805, when its 
constitution was fixed as comprising the 
sovereign and twenty-five knights cM»m- 
panions, together with such linen 1 des- 
ixmdauts of George ITl. as might be 
elected. Its statutes have at different 
times provided for the admission of 
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hovereigns and extrft knlgbts, the latter of 
'^hom have always become part of the 
tw^enty-five companions on tho oexjiirrcnco 
of vacancies. Since 1947 membership of 
the order is again at the sole discretion of 
the sovereign without reference to the 
Prime Minister. The habit and unlfonn 
are the garter of dark blue ribbon, edged 
with gold, bearing in golden letters tho 
motto above-mentioned: with chased gfdd 
pendant and buckle, blue velvet mantle 
Uned with white taffeta, and a star on the 
left breast: criinsofi volv<*t hood and sur- 
ooat, black velvet hat with plume of white 
ostrich feathers and a tuft of black heron’s 
feathers fastene^l In by u band of dia- 
monds; gold collar with twenty -six pieces, 
ea^ in the form of a garter, and the figure 
of St. George slaying tho dragon attached 
to it. 

(2) The Order of the Thiane. — Burke, 
Ignoring the fabulous antiquity ascribed 
to this order by tradition, traoes its 
oTganiaation as a knlghUy confraternity 
to the t01gn of James II., but mentions the 
fact that the royal warrant Issued prior to 
the promulgation of the statutes relating 
to the order refers tq the alleged iostitu- 
tIoD of the order by Aohaius, king of the 
Scots, to commemorate a victory obtained 
bv him over Atbelstan, king of the Sazoiia, 


Mn the time of which there appeared in 
the heavens a white cross in the form of 
that upon which the apostle Saint Andrew 
suffered martyrdom.' The order is under 
the especial tutelage of St. Andrew. ]i 
fell into desuetude after the abdication of 
James Tl., but was revived in 1703 by 
Queen Anne. The insignia aro the stiir 
w'oro on tho left side of tho ooat, consist - 
log of a St. Andrew's cross of silver em- 
broidery* in the centre of which is a thistle 
of green in a field of gold, surrounded b? 
a circle of green bearing the motto ’Noirio 
me impuue laoessit’ (*No one provokes me 
with impunity,* the motto of all tho Scot- 
tish regiments, and generally rendered in 
the vernacular, ’Wha daur meddle wi' 
me?'), the collar of thistles intermingled 
with sprays of rue, and the badge worn 
pendant- wise and tied under the anii. 
consisting of a figure of St. Andrew, in 
gold enamel, with erroon frown, bearing 
before him the cross, onamelled white, the 
whole environed with rays of gold in 
tho form of a glory. By a statute of 1827 
the order is to consist of tho sovereign and 
sixteen knights. 

(3) The Order of St. r»rt/neJfc.--The 
national order of Ireland, foumlod by 
George III. In 1788. It was formed on the 
model of tho Garter, and named after the 
Irish patron sn int. Tho mot to * Quls sepa- 
rabitt* was assigned to It by the king in 
order to cement tho harmony which the 
king is said to have been anxious to foster 
throughout tho dominion. The Insigniu 
are the star of the cross of St. Patrick ou a 
field argent, charged with throe imperial 
crowns within a circle of azure, containing 
the motto above noticed. The order 
now consists only of tho sovereign and 
about a dozen knights, ijududing princes 
of the royal blood. 

(4) The Order of the Bath , — Founded 
tradltioiiiilly in 1399 by Henry IV., re- 
vived by George I. in 1725. It differed 
from the Knighthood of the Bcdh, that 
more unct. onler, admission to which was 
characterised by various ceremonies, the 
chief being that of bathing, and which 
form seems to have died out at the corona- 
tion of Charles IT., but to have been 
revived and combined with the newer 
order into a regular military nr<lcr. There 
were to bo originally, in addition to the 
sovereign and a prince of tho royal blood, 
only thirty-five knights; but eventually, 
to comniemorate the termination of the 
Napoleonic ware, tho numbers were in 
creased and divided into throe classes; 
and again, in 1 847. it was further extended 
by tho addition of clyil knights oom- 
manders and companions. Tho first class 
is comprised of knig|^ts grand cross (67 
military, 29 civil, oxciiullng distinguished 
foreigners honoured by- the king); ami the 
second, knights commanders (161 mili- 
tary, 112 civil, exclusive of foreigners): 
the third, companions of tho order (702 
military and 368 civil). The prin. in- 
signia of tho military classes are a gold 
Maltese croas with the inscription ^Tch 
dlen,* gold collar of nine imperial crowns 
and eight roses, thistles, and sbainrooks 
issuing from a scoptro; of the civil classes, 
a silver star of eight rays, charged with 
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three Imperial orowns, surrounded with a 
red circle In which Is the same motto; a 
badge ot Mid with the same emblematic 
rose, thistle, and shamrock. 

(5) The Order of Si. Michael and Si. 
George . — Founded in 1818, not long after 
the oessioa ot Malta to Great Britain and 
the submission of the Ionian Isles to Eng. 
protection, for the purpose of honouring 
the most meritorious of the Maltese and 
[onians. and also such Brit, subjects as 
bad distinguished themselves in the Ionian 
Is. or Mediterranean. William IV. or- 
dained that it should consist of knights 
grand cross, knights commanders, and 
cavalieri or companions, to the number of 
fifteen, twenty, and twenty-five respec- 
tively. The members of the order enjoy 
rank and precedence iinmediatuly after 
the corresponding classes of the Order of 
the Bath. The insignia of the knights 
nand cross are a seven-rayed silver stor, 
in the centre of which is a representation 
of the Archangel 8t. Michael onoountering 
Satan, and the motto * Auspicluin mclioris 
»vi* (Auffury of a better era); a collar of 
lions and Maltebe crosses, a gold cross 
badge surmounted by the imperial crown, 
a Saxon-blue satin mantle lined with 
scarlet silk, and d bliu satin chapeau; of 
the knights commanders and coiiipaulons, 
a four-rayed star and smaller cross. 

(6) The Siar of India, in.stltuto<i in 1861, 
now comprises knights grand comman- 
ders. knights commanders, and com- 
panions. The collar of the siar couslstn 
of alternate links of lotus llowers and rod 
and white roses and nulin hrauches. The 
motto is *Ucuven'a Light our Guide.* 

(7) The Order of the Indian Empire, 
under the grandma storsbip of the Indian 
viceroy, wa.s estab. to commemorato 
Queen Victoria’s ussmnption of tho title 
Empress of India. 

(8) 2’Ae lioval yirtorian Ordrr was 
founded by Queen Victoria m 1806 ‘as a 
reward for persona) services to the queen 
and her successors.* 

(9) The Most KxceUrnt Order of the 
BrUish Ewpire, instituted in 1917, having 
both civil and military dlvs. awarded to 
both men and woiinui for services rendered 
to the Brit. Erupiro. It has live classes: 
Knights or Daiuco (Iniud (^ross (O.B.E.l; 
Knights or Dailies Coiuiii tnders (K.B.E. 
or D.B.E.); Conuiiauders (O.B.E.); 
Olilot'rs (O.B.E.); Members (M.li.E.). 

(10) Tlio Knights Bm'hdor do not con- 
stitute a royal order, but comprise tho 
surviving rcprebcntatioii of tho aiict. 
estate (J. of K. Tho Uegister of Knights 
Bachelor, Instituted hy James I. in the 
seventeenth century, lapsed, and in 190b 
a voluntary aasoclatioii, now known as 
* The Tinpcnal Society of Knights Bachelor ’ 
by royal commanck was formed with the 
primary objects of oout inning the various 
registers dating from 1957, and obtaining 
the unifonn registration of every creat<'d 
knight. Ill 1926 a design for a badge to 
bo worn by Knights Bachelor was ap- 
proved and adopted. 

Auhtria: The following orders of im- 
perial Austria have been otSeiully dis- 
continued. although the orders are still 
worn. (1) The Order of the OoUirn Fleece, 


founded by PhUip le Bon (duke ot Bur- 
gundy and the NmerlandB) in 149I9, on 
the occasion of his marriage with Isabella 
of Portugal. Its archives wore taken hy 
paries VI. to Vienna, and there received 
vrith vast splendour,* but the posses- 
sion of tho order was for a long time a 
“ 0 * 1 ® of contention between Spain and 
Austria, and it must be distinguished from 
the Sp. order of the same name. The 
motto is Je ray empris* (I have accepted 
it (the order)) . The oharaoteristio emblem 
of the order is the golden fleeoe, hanging 
i>luo-onamollod flint stone, 
emitting tlames of fire, and the motto 
‘Pretium labonim non vUe.* (9) The 
purely military Ordrr of Maria Theresa, 
foimded by that miccu In 1757. (3) The 

Order of LeppM Uoonded as a set-off to 
the apostolic Order nf St. Stephen, which 
was confined to the nobility), estab. in 

1808 by Francis 1. tor the purpose of 
honouring all meritopiuus subjects, civil or 
military, regardless of rank. (4) The 
Order of Elizabeth Theresa, founded In 
1750; the second military order of Austria. 
(5) The Order of the Iron Croion, founded in 

1809 by Napoleon Bonaparte in com- 
memomtion of his o/oronallon as tho flrtst 
hereditary king of Italy, the relgpiing kings 
of the various It. states to bo grand 
masters of the order. After tho fall of 
Napoleon the order was forgotten until 
Francis T. of Austria, in 181G, during Ms 
visits to the new it. provs., reintroduced 
it in a modifled form, when it received 
the name of the Austrian Order of the Iron 
Crown. The name is derived from the 
anct. Longobardian crown (whit'h was 
used to crown Napoleon) of gold and 
precious stones, behind which Is attached 
au iron riug forged, according to tradition, 
from tho nails ot Christ’s cross. Other 
orders of Austria were tho Ortier of the 
Star Cross and the Teutonic Order (whloli 
originated hke the Hospitallers of St. 
John ill the time of the crusades), and the 
Ciai/ Cross of Merit, founded iii is 

Bflgium: (1) Order of Leopold t<*ivil 
and military), founded iu IbJJ: motto 
•Union Is strength.* Tho admiiiisu.ttnm 
of tho order Ih vested in the foreign 
nimibtcr. Tho chHnielerl&tic oiiiblom i-i 
the crossed sword» and crowned Imn. (J) 
Iran Cross and Medal, founded 1835 
Like tho Order of Leoiuild, conferred 
upon the revolutioiiar\ defeuders «>f the 
fatherland: heuee the iiiseriptiori ‘Imle 
pendaiico ile la Belgique ’ 

lUBAivniv: Vhe Ordir of Sf. Altjratnbr 
was iustltuwd in Lsbl, ami the s*enioi 


Order of SS. Cgril and Mcth nhus iii 1909, 
both were abolished by de*Toe in 19 IS. 
In tho same year I be following orders w<Te 
created «)r malntaii'i d: /de’s Hepublw 

of Bulgaria; Pcop/i ’•? LJhfig I94J-ISi4; 
9lh Srpt€nU}er 194 i ; For Brai eru (miUtary ): 
People's Order of Labour; bor l\.tple's 
Service; and For Science and Arts, 

Dexmap^ ‘ (1) 2’Af Order ol the Elephant. 
— Oilioially dated us of tho first h<ilf of the 
liaooulh century, i-. r.nely bestowed and 
comiuaiids high re^pei-t. Originally of a 
ndigious character, .iiid formerly requiring 
papal consent on gr.mt. since 1693 it 
b^ entirely lo.st its ridigious element. 
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DIstlnotlTe emblem, a white elephant and 
mahont; motto *Macmanlmi Pretium.' 
(3) Order of the Vanneorbg . — Second of tho 
Dan. O. of K.. founded by Waldemar II., 
1S19, in honour of tho banner of Denmark, 
whlob was supposed to have fallen from 
heaven to inspire tho army at the siege of 
Reval. In 1 600 the order was suppressed . 
but revived by Christian V. in 1671. In 
1808 Frederick VI. made It an order of 
merit for all the Dan. people, whether for 
military or dvil services. It has four 
degrees, and in addition a class of Danne- 
brognnend, who are not strictly members 
of the order. In 1842 a special class 
(grand i^mmanders) was created for per> 
sons of royal blood. The decoration is a 
white enamelled gold cross, snspended by 
u white ribbon i^th a red border. The 
inscription reails *Ood and the King,* and 
It carries the figures 1219, 1671, and 1808. 

France : The Jjegion of Honour (the only 
existing order in France). — After the 
coronation of Napoleon (1804). this order, 
which was eetab. in 1802, as early as the 
year 1814 counted about 37,000 members. 
Its orguuisation has been modified at 
various times, and the order is now divided 
into five ranks, viz. knights of the grand 
cross, grand officers, commanders, offloors, 
and knights. There Is no more nnmerons 
order of knighthood at present in ozlstonoe 
anywhere. The highest grades, however, 
rank with the most exalted European 
orders, and the celebrated cross Is a much 
coveted distinction. Tho president of the 
Fr. l^pnbUc is the grand master of the 
order, but the administration is vcsteil in a 
giund ebanoeUor. military and naval 
members receive salaries when on the 
active list. Women Are eligible, e.g. Rosa 
Bonheur and Bladame Carte were both 
members. There is a considerable num- 
ber of foreign members, w Id 1st the number 
of Fr. members of the four higher classes 
is Umited. The decoration consists of a 
white enamoUed star with double rays 
under a royal crown, in tho centre of which 
Is the effigy of Henry IV., and on tho 
reverse the motto *Honucur et Pa trio.* 
The star for the knights is f^ilvcr, and for 
the other dasBoe gold. 

Gbsmant: The following aro the orders 
which were in ezistenoe under the old Oer. 
Empire: Tlu Order of Albert ttu Bear 
(Anhalt); the orders of Fidelity, of Charles 
Frederick, of the Zdhringen LUm, and of 
Berthold I. (Baden): The Order of St. 
Hubert and the military Order of Maxi- 
tnUian Josenh (Bavaria); The Order of 
Henry the Lion (Brunswick); the orders of 
Louie, of the Oolden Lum, and of Philip 
the Mayanimoue (Hesse); tho orders of the 
Wendieh Crown, and of the Griffin (Mock- 
lenbunr-Scbwerln); The Order of Duke 
Peter Frederick Louie (Oldenburg); orders 
of The Black Eayle, of The Red Eayle, 
Order for Merit, orders of The Crown, of 
WHliam, of The Houee of HoheneoUem, and 
for ladito. of Service (Prussia): Order of the 
BmUen Krone, or Crown of Rue, the 
military Order of St. Henry, and The Order 
of Albert (Saxony); The Order of Ernest 
(dnohies of Saze-Oobnrg-Ootha and 
flaie-Melnliigeo); Order of VigUance 
(Bfk»«Welniar); orders of The Crown of 


Wilrttemberff, of Frederick, and of Olqa 
(Wlirttemberg); /ron Cross, originally 
instituted in 1813 by Frederick william 
III. for service in the war of LiberaHon, 
and granted to civil as well as military 
personnol. The decoration consists of a 
Maltese cross of iron edged with silver, 
and, hitherto, the Initial of the sovereign 
granting the award has boon in the centre: 
above, on the upper arm, is a orown, and 
below, on the lower arm, the date of the 
campaign. The Grand Gross of double 
the size is presented to the victor of a 
decisive battle. Tho Cross is worn 
roimd the nook. The two remaining 
classes, called first and second, granted for 
bravery in action, ore worn on the left 
breast. The order was revived by William 
I. on July 19. 1870, just before tho out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian war, and 
again in the First and Second World Wars, 
wlieu largo nnmbers were awarded. 

Tho PniHsiau orders of The Black Eagle, 
and For Merit, were among tho most dis 
tingiiished In the world. Tho former was 
founded by tho doctor of Brandenburg on 
the day of his aooessiou to tho throne of 
Prussia in 1701. Tlie emblom was a blue 
enamollod octagon, oousistliig of a cross 
with * F.R.' (Frodericus Hex) in the middle 
of the obverse, and a black engle with 
expanded wings In each of the four m>acos 
between the anus of the oross. CAudi 
dates must already have been knights of 
the Red Eagle. J’Ae Order for Merit, 
callcrl Pour le MirUe In Uonnany, was 
divided into two classes: military, and 
seionce and art. It was originally 
founded os tho ^Ordre de la G6DAroeltA,’ 
by Prince Charles Emil In 1666, but in 
1740 eon verted by Frederick II. to its 
later appellation uad restricted to military 
persoiiH. A century later it was extended 
to persons of civil merit, when, among 
others, the following oelobrated Gers. were 
honoured in tho new iliv.: Savigny, Les- 
sing, Mendelssohn, Soheiling, Hohlogcl, 
Tieck, Meyerbeer, Grimm, Humboldt, 
and want baler; und the following 

foreigners: Count Borghese, Chateau - 
briaiid, Faraday, Herschcl, Daguerre, F. 
Liszt, and Rosrinl. Later rodplents in- 
clude Carlyle and von Moltke. 

Qrrkcf.: The Order of the Redeemer, 
founded in 1833 by King Otho to oom- 
memorulo tho deliverance of Greece after 
the war of Indepondeiioe. Badge: white 
enamelled cross, the wings of which are 
connected with oaken and Laurel leaves. 
The Order of Qeorye 1. was instituted In 
1912. 

Holland: (1) The MUUary Order of 
WxUiaim, founded In 181.6. Emblem: a 
cross with the motto *For valour, devo- 
tion, loyalty.' (2) The Order of Orange 
Nassau, founded by Queen Wlibelmlna in 
1892. (3) The Order of the Netherlands 

Lion, founded (1818) for dvil merit. 

Italy: (1) The Order of the Annunsdaia, 
founded In 1362 by Amadeus Vl^ count 
of Savoy, under the style of The Order of 
the Collar. It Is the highest order In Italy, 
and its members toko preoedenoo over all 
other state officials. Emblem: a collar 
ooDBisiing of love-knots and roses, with a 
pendant and medallion representing the 
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Apnnoclaiion. (2) The order of corners; of a Bfaltese orofls with 

MaiurUKo e Laeearo (St. Manrioe and St. the initials of St. Anne and the Insorlptlon 

Lajwroa), being a qomblnation of the anot. ‘ Amant: just : plet ; fldem. * The deoora- 
MUitary Order of Si, Maurwf, founded in tlon of the order of St, Catherine was. 
1434, and the roligious Order of St, for Class 1., a grand cross adom^ with 
Loeorus. founded in 1572. Its groat merit diamonds, the figure of St. Cilatherine, 
lies in the fact that it is not only pre* wtis, for Class I., a grand oroes adorned 
eminontiy conferred on persons notable with diamonds, the flgore of St. Oatherlne. 
for their charitable works, but that its and the inscription *For lore and father' 
income is devoted to oharitiible purposes, land’: for Ctiss TI., a similar star smaller 
iZ)TheOrderof the Crovn of Holy, toundod in size and with fewer diamonds. The 
in 1868 to oommemorate the ostab. of the MUiiary Order of St. George woa founded 
kingdom of Italy. Titles of nobility are In 17dU for miiitarv serviee on hind or sea. 
no longer recftgnfsod, but those existing and the decoration was a wiiito cross with 
before Oot. 28, 11122, are incorporated as gold borders, (ouiaining in its cfmtral 
part of the name. mednilion the tiguie of St. (leorge slaying 

LnxKAiHOUKU : The Order of Adolphus the dragon. Uul widio thoro are no 
of Nassau (1858); The Order of the Oak titles or O. of K. as such there are manv 
Crown (1858, rovivcil); and The Order of related to war -.crMi's or labour. The 
the Golden hum (1800), which Is the highest .Soviet di^iiiicutjiis are those of 
hereditary order of the grand duke. Hero of the SomU rmon and Hero of 

hlOTfiAOO] The Order of St. Charles {ms, Sonalist Ixihour and both iiiolude the 
revived). Order of Jjeniu (mslituti d in 1930), the 

Norway: (1) The Order of St. Olaf, Hammer and Sickle Medal, and a 

founded in honour of the Introducer of eertifit'ato of honour. Cthcr orders, 
t’hiistlanlty into Norway. (2) The Order inslitutt^d between 19lh and 193 >, are 
of the Norwegian Lion, founded by Oscar those of the Red Banner (1018), the Red 
II. in 1904. Kanmr of Labour (1920), the Red Star 

Poland: of the White Eagle (1930), and the Radge of Honour (19S5( 

and The Order of PHonia ReMitida. Fire iiiotc orders, issued during tlie Second 

Portugal: The orders of Christ, St. World War, are of the Patnotie War, 
Jajnes, and Avis, all three being originally Suvorov, Kutuzov, Alexander Wevaky, Bog- 
yilrltual orders, but seculariMod in 1789. dan Khmelmt^kg, and yictorg and Olorg. 
The first'named was a revival of the Spain: All orders were abolished after 
Templars after! heir aladltion in Kpauccbv tl»o declaration of a I'cpubhc. The chief 
Philip io Hel, King limiz of Portugal orders which existed under the monarchy 
giving an asvluiii to that f mious order in were those of (1) St. James of CompostdUi 
consideration of tlicir <^upport against tho (patron saint of Spain after the victory of 
Sp. Moors in Algarve. Tlic di'itinctive ( ’la vijo), founded by ooptaln nobles in the 
emblem Is a w'hite crons within !i red. twelfth century by analog to the Tem 
Rumania: The Ordir of the Star of pl4irs in pursuance of fhoTr united Inten 
Rumania (1877) and The Order of the (ion to protwt Christian pilgrims against 
Crown of Rumania (1881). The latter tho Moors. It dogimeratod into a meju 
has both civil and military diva. Both decoration of military merit. The badge 
were abolished in 1917. K a representation of the cross of red 

Russia : Under tho ‘^oviet Cov. there cloth shaped like a sword, with red oarven 
are no titles. In former miperial Riissi » lllic'* on the hilt, which used to be worn by 
thotsar used lo Ip* Urand M.i.AtcroCalltho the old knights. (2) St, James of Cola 
Russian onlero, with the exception of that trava, founded with a view to proteot 
of St. Catherine, whicli was an order for Castile against the Moors. The repre 
ladies. The grand duWcM hcoamo, at seatativo cross of this order was a red 
baptism, knights of (he order of St. cross cut out in tho form of lilies. (3) 
Andrew, founded in Hiys by Peter tho James of ,4lcantara, formed to protect 
Croat to initiate his court into tho refine- Spain against tho Moorish inroads when 
ment of tho civilised <'ourts of Kiirope and tho above orders had been compelled to 
to onoourago his nubility in the ponding rniCTate by Ferdinand, king of LeOn and 
war with Turkov: Aierander Nevsku, Galicia. Tho cross iu this ease, which wa.’^ 
founded in 1725 by Catherine I,; The substitutcil for tho previous black collar 
White Eagle, finiudod in 17 13 by Augustus and soupul.iry, is green. The Order of ttw 
II. of Poland, and after tho revolution of Golden Fleece has been dealt with umler 
1831 united, togolher with other Polish Austrian orders, there having been both 
orders, with those of Kussia ; and St. Anne, Sp. and «u Austrian branch oi that order 
founded In 1735 by Duke Charles Frodcr- Swkdd.n: The Ordtr of the Seraphim, or 
iekinniemory of IhftKinprcss Aiineandin the Blue Ribbon, founded aocordiiig to 
honour of the Du^e*^ Aima Petrovna, general opinion in 1280 bv Magnus 1.. is 
The prin. emblenfb of tho above orders tho most anet. and illmi+iious existing 
were for that of St. Andrew, a bluo Swedi'ili order. Its object.’*, which were 
enamelled figure of St. Andrew on the very exalted, oon'^i'^ted in oarrjriim out toe 
cross, resting on the eagle of the empire candidate’" promise made te wd ana the 
with t^ee crowns; of Alejeandcr Nevsky, king to dr *• *id th» laws of the order, to 
an octagonal rod euainellod cross with tho shed his blood for the ovaugeUcal religion 
imperial eagle In its comers, and In the and his country, and to sustain the a^. 
middle the figure of St. Alexander on glory of the Swedish name. The badge 
hombaok; of The White Eagle, a otcnjs is a star with tho mltials J. h. s. (Jesus 
oontainlng on Its face the white eagle with liominuin salvalor). Othw orders 
expended wini^, and gold flames in tho those of tho Pole Star, Charles XIII, 
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(granted to freemasons of high degree)* j supply of both uaval and ordnance storos, 
yasa or Orem JHbbon, and the Sword or and the master-general of the board placed 
Vellou' liibbon. under the orders of both the Lord Trea- 


Tcrkey: The Order of Glory (1831) and 
The Order of Privilege U879). Also two 
other orders wit h oiviland military awards, 
the Mejidieh (1851) and the Oamanieh 
(1862). Titles wore abolished in 1934. 

Yugoslavia : The following are the old 
Serbian, and other orders, the traditions 
of which were continued under the king- 
dom of Y'ugoslavia: The Order of the White 
Eagle (1882); The Order of St. Sava (1883); 
The Order of Miiosch the Qreal (1898); The 
Order of the Star of Karageorgevih (1904). 
The Order of St. Lazarus belongs only to 
the king. They were abolished after the 
declaration of a r^ublic. 

Other and non-&ropean omintrica also 
liave their O. of K. Japan’s prin. order is 
that of the Chrysanthemum, foimdcdin 
1877, and practically conferred only on 
members of the royal hou«>e or foreign 
princes. The only Chinese order is that 
of the Imperial Double Dragon, which is 
conferred only on foreigners, the Chinese 
native analogy to a knight being the man- 
darin iq.v.). Siam has The Oi^er of the 
White Elephant (1861), also the Sacred 
Order for royalty; Persia, The Order of the 
Sun and Lton (1808). Egypt has sev. 
orders of recent creation: Order of Mo- 
hammed AH (1915); Order of the Nile] 
(1915); Order of AlKnmaltoT ladies (1915); 
the Military Star of King Fvntl (1919); 
and the Order of Ismail (1922). See also 

HOSFrrALLEB.M, KNTGHTb Or. 

See G. A. Cibrario. Desmzione idorira 
degli Ordini CareUeresrhi, 1846; J. B. 
Burke, The Book of Orders of Knighthoixi 
and Decorations of Honour, 1858; and the 
Alfnanach de Ootha (to 1944). 

Ordinaries, see Heraldry. 

Ordinary, in canon law, de-signates an 
ecolesiastic of superior standing, who 
exercises his jurisdiction according the 
nojrmal discipline of the (Church. In the 
Church of England it u^^ually designates 
the bishop or his chancellor. | 

Ordinate, see Gkometrf, Analytical, i 

Ordination, ceremony at which Holy 
orders are conferred in the (Christian 
Church. Early forms are to be found in 
the Prayer-book of Serapion, Justin 
Martjrr, the Didache, and the Canons of 
Hippolytus. Jn the Korn., Gk., and Angli- 
can churches O. can be couferred only by 
a bishop. Among Presbyterians, O. is 
performed by the body of presbyters, 
acting by one of their numlicr previously 
appointed. Hero also the imposition of 
hands is used. The ceremony by which a 
bishop is made is called Consecration. 

Cirdnance, heavy W'eaporis of warfare, 
see Artillery. 

Ordnance Board. From Coke’s reports 
wo learn that the Board of Ordnance took 
its name fh>m an ordinance or law (not 
extant) made to regulate the bore and size 
of artill^, and was the stato dept, 
charged ^tn the oare of crown fortresses 
and their armaments, tpirrisoDS, and stores 
Apparently, the board existed long before 
the reira of Charles 11.^ but it was not till 
1983 that it was reorganised as a civil 
dept, of the state for the ciiKtody and 


surer and the Lord High Admiral. The 
navy was formerly more associated with 
the ordnance than the army, but the 
development of the stundlng army has 
resulted in the army subsequently acquir- 
ing possession of the Ordnanoo Dept., and, 
through the secretary for war, providing 
all armaments and warlike stores, muni 
tioDS, and equipments for both servloeh 
Aftor the revolution of 1689 the O. B. was 
divided into two branches: the ’military,’ 
which subsequently became the Ordnance 
Corps (Royal Artillery and Royal Kn- 
giueera) under the master-general, and the 
’civil,* which had to do w'ith making 
contracts with manufacturers or contrac- 
tors to supply warlike munitions and 
equipments, and aoted as custodians of 
the store dept. The mastcr-gcnorul, who 
was independent of the bccretary for war, 
w^as pi'esideut of the O. B. and tlio chief 
adviser to the Crown in military mutters. 
This position he held throughout the 
eighteenth century, and down to 1828 ho 
was generally u member of tho Cabinet. 
The board pi'eseuted its own astlmatos to 
B.irliamont, and was thoroforo separately 
responsible to Parliament for the ex- 
pcniliture of tho money voteil to its use 
JJow'U to its ohulltion it appears to have 
done un Iranionso amount of work, though 
there beeins not unnaturally to have been 
an inveterate anUgonlsm between the 
Ordnance Dept, and the secTotary for war, 
especially as, In spite of the distinction 
into a civil and a military branch, the* 
former had soon become more or lass 
merged in tho latter. The duties of tho 
board w^ere in the highest degree compro- 
benshc, coinpnsiiig as they did tho con- 
struction and upkeep of forts, the 
acquisition of land for that purpose, the 
purchasing, warehousing, and forwarding 
of stores, the manuf. of munitions and 
equipment for army and navy, and the 
execution of tho ordnance survey (o.v.) 
and geological survey. It seems clear 
that all these duties, being essentially 
ancillary to those of tho War Dept., could 
hardly be economically and ctUciently 
carried out except by that dept., and it is 
not surprising that tJiey wore, in 1855. 
transferred to the War Dept, by the Ord- 
nance Board Transfer Act, from which 
year the O. B. ceased to exist. See G. M. 
Olode, Military Forces of the Crown, 1869, 
and W. R. Anson, Law of the ConstihUum, 
188G. 

Ordnance Factory, Royal, Brit. Gov. 
organisation for the production of military 
and naval war materials. Aircraft fac- 
tories were controlled duritig the Second 
World War by the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production. There was g^t expansion 
of tho O. Fs. during tho war years, some 
being both built and worked by the gov. 
others built by the gov. and worked by 
pri vato Anns under contract. See T. Hay , 
R.O.F.: the Story of the Royal Ordnance 
Factories, 1949. 

Ordnance Survey, body formed in 1791 
to make a map of Great Britain at tho 
scale of 1 in. to 1 m., chiefly for defence 
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purposes. Almost simultaDoously Par- 
Uament ordered the imdertaklnsr of a 
trlgronometrical survey of England and 
Wales, and, the task belnfir a military one. 
entrusted It to the Board of Ordnance, 
whence the title O. S. 

By 1840 only Scotland and the six 

N. Eng. cos. remained unmapped at the 
l-in. scale, and In that year the Treasury, 
after survey experience in Ireland, decided 
that these areas should be surveyed at tho 
6 In. to 1 m. scale. A Ions controversy 
ensued as to the most suitable scale. A 
departmental committee in 1853 recom- 
mended the survey of all cultivated areas 
at a scale of 1 : 2500, a scheme approved 
by the Treasury, but limited to areas 
where the 6-in. survey was beinsr carried 
out. An adverse vote by the House of 
Commons In 1857 aroused such criticism 
that a royal commission on the subject 
was estab., which In 1858 approved the 
1 : 2500 scale. Four years later the 
House of Commons ordered the extension 
of a survey at this scale to the 18. oos. still 
mapped only at the l-in. scale. To meet 
an agitation for the ohoapeniuK of the 
system of land transfer the estab. of the 

O. S. was donblod, in 1880, and from 
1890 a complete series of the largo-ucale 
plans was avaiiaule. 

The olvll work of the O. S. had long 
preponderated over the military, so that 
in 1870 control passed from the War 
OfBoe to the Ministry of Works, passinp; 
to the Board of Atcriculturc later and 
remaining under t bo control of the 
equivalent ministry. 

Tho First World War interrupted 
severely the periodical revision of the 
large-scale survey, and afterwards finan- 
cial retrenchment put heavy liiaitatiuns 
on tho dcpt.'s work. Thus the inter- 
war development of new iioiisfrig estate 
and roads outstripped tlio re<Mirdiug of 
them by the O. S. Administrative 
officienay became 8c» Ira paired that. In 
L935, a departmental committee, under 
Visemmt Davidson, was estab. to report 
on the matter. The Second World War 
almost immediately liiti'rruptod tho imple- 
mentation of the ooiiiniittce'H rocoiumen- 
dattons, and not until 1947 was real 
progress possible. 6'ec also Man. 

Ordovician, name given by Prof. T^ap- 
worth to certain Welsh rocks, the Oarabro- 
SUiirlan of Murchison and Sedgwick. The 
system oousista of groywackt^s. grits, and 
shales, with black mmistones. conglom- 
erates and limestones, niul Is arranged into 
threo chronological divs.: Anuiig, Llaii- 
deilo, and Bala. The rocks are typically 
developed in N, Wales, where the Areuig 
series, which is characterised by huge 
masses of contemfh>raneou8 lavas and 
ashes, builds up the ranges of Coder Idrla 
and tho Aronigs, etc. Dark shales repre- 
sent tho Llandeilo In this dist., and the 
Bala series is made up of tlagstoues, shales, 
and thin llmostoue. Both the Aronig and 


Bala subdi visions wore periods of volcanic 
activity. Volcanio rocks of Bala age 
i>uild np the ranges of Snowdon and I*cn- 
inaenmawr. In Shropshire, the Arenig, 
Llandeilo, and Bala beds are roprosentiMl 
by tho Shelve series, the Middleton series. 


and the Chirbnry terles and Oaiadoo bods 
respectively. The Borrowdale series of 
the Lake District (s underlain by the Skid- 
daw slates with Arenig graptolites, and 
overlain by the Oonlston limestone with 
Bala brachJopods. The O. of Scotland 
(Girvan and Moffat) indicate deep water 
conditions, and are famous for their radio- 
lartan cherts and the pillow-lavas of 
Ballantrae. O. rocks are known In Ire- 
land. Scandinavia, Belgium, W. France, 
Bohemia, N. America, Australia, and Now 
Zealand. The most important teuna of 

0. time are the graptolites, which are used 
as zone fossils, uichograptldsB and PhyUo- 
graptidn marking the lower half of the 
system, and Dicranograptidss and Lepto- 
graptidsB the upper half. The chief 
genera of Trilobites are Ogyffia and 
Asaphua. Brachioporla. oephalopods, and 
radiolarfa were abundant, and some 
fishes have been found in the strata of the 
Rockies in W. America. The Brit. O. 
strata arc of economic \aluc, being mined 
for lead and silver, while roofing slates are 
obtained from the Borrowdale series. 

Ordu, vilayet of Turkey on the N. ooast 
of Asia Minor, between Samsun and Kera- 
sund. Pop. 333,900. 

Ordzhonikidze. OrigoriJ (1886-1937), 
Russian statesman , 6. at Qorescha. A 
Georgian, and a Bolshevik Sociahsl, he 
estab. the Su\iet system In Georgia and Ar- 
menia in 1920-21. He was a member of the 
central exocntive committee of the Soviet 
Union, and chief of the mam oconomio 
council. The to. of O. (g.e.) was named 
after him. 

Ordzhonikidze (formerly Vladikavkaz), 
cap. of tho N. Ossetian A.S.S.R., on the 
Terek R. There is a research institute, 
and metal foundries. To the W. the 
Sadon mines pruduce zinc, lead, silver, 
and copper. O. was founded in 1784 as a 
fortress. Pop. 127,200. 

Ordzbonfkidzegrad, tn. of the Bryansk 
Region of the R.S.F.3.R.. 6 m. N.NV. of 
Bryansk. There are railway workshops. 
Pop. 82,300. 

Ore, and Ore Dretting, see BiBTALLtTKur 
(Extraction Mktallurot). 

Orebro, or Oerebro: 1. Prov. of central 
Sweden. Area 3560 sti. m. Pop. 240,900. 
2. (^p. of above prov., near the W. end of 
Lake Hjelmar. 53 m. S.W. of Vesteras. It 
was long a place of asscmldy of the diet, 
which, in 1.529, hero decreed the e»^tab. of 
Lutberanlsm. It was largely rebuilt after 
a fire In 1854, and is now a com re of the 
iron trade; copper and silver are aleu 
mined near by, Manufs. iiu'lmle machin- 
ery, chemicals, footwear, and matches, 
and the cliief state railway workshop is 
here. O. is an inland pori and a railway 
junction. There Is a si.ito technical 
college. Pop. 56,.300. 

Oregon, the 'Beaver Sf »*e. one of the 
United Btates of America, hounded on the 
N. by Washington. F. Idaho (from 
which states ItTs wparated by tho CVilum- 
bla R. and the Snake R. respectively), S. 
by Oilifomia an<l >levada, and VV. by the 
Paelfie Ocean. Gross area 96,980 sq. m.. 
incluiling 6.'lu sq. m. of water. The prin. 
rlvs. are the Columbia, and its branches, 

1. e. the Willamette, Fall H., Snake H., 
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and tlLO Owyhee* The Cohinibia. which is 
14 m. wide at its mouth, carries abundant 
steamship trafflo 400 m. from the Parlflo 
to the Idaho state lines. The Dalles and 
O^lo Canal, completed In lOlfi, opens the 
Columbia and Sn^e Kb. to naTlgation to a 
distance of nearly 000 m. from the ocean. 
LarM oceangoing vessels can reach Port* 
land, 108 m. Inland. The Cascade hits., 
which have extinct volcanic peaks of 4000 
to 10,000 ft. high, run N. and S.. dividing 
the state Into two unequal regions. The 
W. third of the state, bordering the 
Padfle, has a mtld, equable, and moist 
climate, with valleys of great fertility, 
where pines grow from 280 to 300 ft. high, 
and flrs from 4 to 10 ft. in diameter. 
Almost every variety of ternperate>zone 
crop la produced. The prin. indnatrics arc 
lumberiDg, flour and grist milling, f1.>b 
canning, paper and pulp making, printing 
and publishlug. There are planing tiiilla, 
meat-packing factories, foiinilries. copper- 
smelting works and refineries. Minerals 
include gold, copper, lead, an<i mercury. 
Value OT mineral products in 1047 was 
over 116,060,000. The timber of O. is the 
most extensive iu ibo U.S.A. The stand- 
ing timber equals about 400,000.000 board 
feet. The ann. cut of timber Is the great- 
est in the U.S.A. The total forest area In 
1948 was nearly 30.000,000 ae., of which 

17.500.000 ac. were publicly owned, and 

11.660.000 ao. were privately owned. The 
trait indnsixT 1 b enormous oue, O. 
apples befog sold all over the world. 
Saunon flsheries, especially at the mouth 
of the Columbia R., are among the world's 
finest. Halibut, sturgeon, and oyster 
flaherles are also abundant. 

O. sends to Congress luo Senators and 
four repreeeatatives. The Legislative 
Aasembly has a Senate of thirty membem, 
elected for four years, and a House of 
sixty r^reeentatlvee, elected for two 
yean. The chief religious bodies are 
Oatbollo (70.000 members); Methodist 
(30.000); Disciples of Christ (20.000): and 
Presbyterian (20.000). School attenaanoe 
la compulsory from eight to twelve years 
Of age, hut if the twelfth year of school 
has not been completed, attendance Is 
oompnlBory for a further four years; 
those between sixteen and eighteen 
must attend part-time or evening solimtls 
if deficient in basic education. Prin. 
tns.: Portland City (80.‘>,400); Snlom, 
the state cap. (30,900); Kngene ( 20 , 800 ); 
Klamath Falls (16..'i00); Modford (1 1,.300): 
and Astoria (10,400). O. was the name 
formerly given to the whole ter. W. of the 
Rooky Mts., claimed by the U.S.A. as far 
aa lat. 54* 46' N This claim was resisted 
by the Blit. Oov., which asserted a right 
to the entire ter. The boundary dispute 
was, however, settled on the fort v -ninth 
parallel. The N. portion Is now Washing- 
ton. The territorial gov. was organised in 
1848, and Ur 1859 It was admitted as a 
staiej# Pop. 1,517.000. O. instituted the 
national movement for direct primaries, 
IhJtJative, referendum, and recall. It 
voted for prohibition before the U.S.A. 
It baa a oelebratM agrio. college at 
Corvallis with 8000 students. See hists. 
of the state by N. H. Bancroft, 1886-88; 


U. S. Lyman. 1903: C. H. Carey, 1922; 
and U. W. Scott, 1924; also J. H. Horner, 
Oreffoti; her History ^ Qrcai Men, and 
Literature, 1921: P. U. Parrish, Historic 
Oregon, 1937; Federal Writers* Project, 
Oregon : End of the Trail, 1 040 : and P. 
Parkinan, The Oregon Trail (Oxford). 
1044. 

Oregon Pine, see Doi^olas P'ib. 

Oregon River, see CoLUMliiA Rivuu. 

0*Reilly. John Boyle (1844-00), Irish 
revolutionist and author, 0, near Drogh- 
eda. Convicted of Femanlsin In 1866. 
he was senteucod to death by court 
martial, but his sentence was ooinmulod. 
In 1869 be escaped from W. Australia In an 
Amer. whaler, and settled in Boston, 
Massachusetts, as a Jouniallst. In 1870 
he took part in O Neill’s invasion of 
Canada. He was well known in America 
os a writer. H is work ineludod four vols. 
of poems between 1873 and 1886, and 
Moondyne, a novel of convict life (1889). 
See J. J. Koche, Life of John Hoyle 
O'HeiUy (includes complete poems and 
speeches ed. by Mrs. O’R.), 1891. 

Orekhovo-Zuyevo, in. of the Moscow 
region of tlie U.S.F.S.H.. 60 ni. E.N.B. of 
Moscow. There is a large peat electric* 
power station, and in the dist. are maiiufa. 
of cotton fabrics, silk, linen, woollen, and 
knitted goods. Pop. 00,300. 

Orel: 1. Region of the R.H.F.8.R. The 
surtuee is billy. The prov. is drained by 
the Desna on tbe W., the Oka on the N., 
and the Sosna on the U. The soil is 
fertile and the cllrnato mild. Apiculture 
and the rearing of pigs and cattlo ate the 
chief eini>loyniont« of the people, tlorn 
and hemp are grown. There arc also 
man Ilfs, of chenili^ls, iron, and leather. 
Area 18.042 so. m. Pop. 3.482,000 
2. Or Oryol, cap. of the above reglou, on 
(he Oka at Its confluence with the Orltk, 
226 m. 8.8. W. of Moscow, and a railway 
jnnetfun. It was founded In 1566, as a 
stronghold against tbe inmnds of the 
Tartar tribes of tbe Oimea. It has a 
univ., founded in 1910. Tbe chief manu- 
facturing ebtabs. In the tn. ore yarn, shoe, 
rope, and linen thread factories, and 
metal, glass, and brick works. The prin. 
articles of export are ccuvaJs and hemp. 
It WHS nearly destroyed by fire In 1848. 
O. was of the greatest strateitic Importance 
in the Seciuid World War. Pop. 1 10,500. 
See further under Eastern Front or 
R rsso-(;KRMAN Oampajons in Second 
World War. 

Orenburg, see Ghkalov. 

Orense : 1. Inland prov. of Spain, 
bounded S. and W. bv Portugal, on the B. 
by liOdn and N. by Poiitevedra. Generally 
It Is mountainous: the prin. liva. are the 
MIAo and Sll. It onoomrriied part of the 
old prov. of Qollcia. 'lArea 2694 sq. m. 
Pop. 485,900. 2. Cap. of the above, 

stands on the 1. b. of the MIAo on Monte- 
oJegro. Tho riv. Is ernsaed hero by a 
seven-arched bridge over 1300 ft. long 
and, at Its highest point. 135 ft. above the 
riv.-bed. It was built by Bishop Lorenzo 
Id the thirteenth century, and repaired 
two centuries later. O. baa a Gothic 
cathedral, also dating from Lorenzo’s 
time. There are thermal springs lu the 
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vicinity. Hams, chocolate, leatlier, tex- of 11388, lie Rlfirueii the paper inviting 
tiles, oud iron fifoudH are produced. Pop. Williaiii of Orantre to ICiurland. ITo de- 
•J5,000. feated the Fr. off La Ho^ue or Barflenr 

Oreodaphne, see OroTKA. hoi anrio first lord of tlie Admiralty 

Oreodontidce, fniiiily of priniitivo inaui- niiDP 91)) mida^raiu 1709 -10 ami 1714-17, 
inals. i>cloiur8 to the order l'Ti*/ulata, ami and \va^ < related earl of Orford and Tls- 
all tho RpeeicH are pt'cnliar to N. Anierico, coiinl, Uartieiir (1097). The title died 
where they occur from the upper Kocenc witli idni. hnl was renewed for the Walpole 
to the lower Pliocene. The dentition Ih family ( 1742 ). See J. Campbell, Liven of 
<OTn|»lcte, the feet avo tetradailyle, the the Atimtrcily, ii., 1779. and J. Chamoek, 
inanuH either letrn- or pent adactyle. The Hhu/raptna .\uralis, 1794-98. 
chief penus is Orrotion, of which sev. Ory^an. Tlii‘ o. is probably the most 
tipc<-ie« have been found. uiict. Tnusical instrument. In some shape 

Oreodoxa, jicmus of tvopii-al palms, or torm. It wa-> derived, like smaller 
which aiv easily Krow'n in the stove-house, in^tnnnenth ol the Unto family, fn>m 

0. o/rra<‘* a ifl the rabbjpre x»alm of the W. the pau-pipc. AltlnuiKh ihis form of 
Indies, its yotin^ leaf buds boirifc con- stopped pipe \\a- the first known, it Is 
sidered a threat delicacy. The leaf-htalks certain that opi n and ri'ed pi]»es, too, 
of O. smieona niv reddiKli-liroiize \\h<*n w'c*re known at an early date. The 
yoniijr. and it is often grown for its dec- earliest 1 y pc of (>. w^l'^ pi iMimably of f^hal- 
orative value. O. rrpiu. witii long pinnate dean origin; the pipes wirr ranged r>u top 
loaves, is one of the inos! grm eful palms, of a wind-box, air Ix uig admitted to each 

Oreopanax, gc-ntiB of tropical shrubs and pipe by drawing out a s)««tterl lever, so 
trees (family AraiiafeaO, easily grown in that the slot, corre.siJOiuhr''.r with the foot 
the stove-hou^c if gi\cn pleiU.v of water of the pipe, allow'ed a ununt of air to 
during the summer. (>. andretinuin bears pa.-.s into tl»c pipe, and so pioduce sound, 
tall erect r.uenics of green ilnwers and | The wind pressure w.i^ at first derived 
elliptic lcav(‘s. O. peltotuiu hu" roiimlisb eillmr trom blowing with the mouth, or 
heart -shuped leaves, and g'*cenjsh white from the A/Zf/rm/Zus. a in dr.inlu- appanitiis 
tlowers. which gave n more iml.iiind and regular 

Oresme, Nicole (NJooIas) (r. 1.1I0--82), '•upplv pf air. Later, < i iiile bellows 
Fr. prelate of Nonninuly, b. mar Caen, were inlrodneiMl, but iu*t until the 
He bceaino gn* iid inaMer of the college of fourteenth ecutury was tin* U]tdraulas 
,Nav«rit‘ (Ki.').i), dean of Honen. and finally I finally disearded. This method of pro- 
lusliop of Llsieuv (1977), after having been diwing srmnd w'os, with slight moilillea- 
tutor to the dannhiii Hater chiirhs V.). lions, employed until the eleventh pen- 
ile trans. Aristotle's hthirs, 1‘ohtify, and ' tiiry. Mi anwhile, by the end of t he fourth 
other treatises, and wrote the 7Vue/u/u.s ; eenliiry. the f). w'as well e«*t.ah a-tnehundi 
Momtannn (editor L. XNohrwski, 1801), j inslrumenl, and in the seventh i entiiry 
at the reijiK’st of ( hailes j its introdiietion was encouraged hv Pope 

OresteK, son of Agamer ,iiom and Cly- , Vil.-iliun. In A.-wS. Kngltinil, and in 
tjeunu-^tiM. On the munier of his fathiT 1 France. (). playii g find nlsi> O. making 
by biK mother and -•Kgi-thns, ho wu-s taken I were well know'ii by tiie eighth eentury; 
by his hi.it*‘r, Kleetm, to l.i'^ imi-le, Stro- | and in thcinxt eeiiiurv OiM'iiianv alM> hi'- 
(ihius, king of riioeis. lie lu'came friendly | came the home of those aits. I'p to lliis 
with l*.vla<Ui-, the kiiigV soi'. mill t<»gellier i time. Arabia. Con.slant inopU*. and Vemeci 
tliey joiirn'>ed to Argo-, and killed I had been leaib'rv-.. but they were now 

01. N tjeion* st ra ami J’gi^ilMi^.. Fur^ued j superseded by France and Oermanv . and 

I'V' the I' lines In* became mad, A ecord- during the tenth eentury Kngl.ind wa« 
injr to one -.tnrv ho ngeiinil Ids sen-os I eiiriehed by many notable speemieus 
on l>o''ig tried ami aonmttod by the it .(/. the eelehratoiJ and Vvi’x l-irge 
loui't of the Artopagu-. Aic’ordiug to W mehester instrument k F«ir Joier alter 
another ttiu V he had to hriF.g the statue id I the tenth eentury there were li w O.’s 
-\rteiii!.' liorn the Tmiue < 'hersonesus. that could tiid ensil> ho moved ahoul the 
.\pollo was liis adv iscr Ml ( .ich story. J church : the U rm posil-'ve i)s. wm- iistd 

Oresund, stt )>orNj>. 'riii . i for those of fixed position, while fho-ethot 

Orfila. Matlueu Joseph Bonaveiituro | were earrii d in prooes-jon i>v a phn « r who 
IJ7.S7 IS.'i.'i), Fianeo-i'P. I’heii.ist, b, ut plaved t lie keys with oin liaiid and wit li 
Mahon in Minorej. in O. beoame'the oilier niunipulatod 'm- lieliow-* weic 

i»rof. of eliem. at I'an**. and dean of t lie I portative (»>. The ii.t loiiuet ion in I he 
Faculty of .MeilJfiue (J '*.‘{1) 4s). ills eele ; elev'cnlh eentury of .i erode lever-koy 
hrated work on poiMUis, 'J oxicolof/ie '•vstein. to replace iJm i Id draw’ -slides, 
(t'rnt^rdle, appeared in Dtlier was a verv impor<.int dt v i loimicnt, the 

works arc Lcco/ns //r ntahrittr /evob ! •'Ixtecu-noic instrament «i. .Magdebiug 
ami Tram' tU." f^hnmutton't ('athedral li(*ing tin* tlr-^t n corded k«'> - 
nidiQuefi (1890, wilh lA"-nenr). board t>. The kev^. how<‘vep, at this 

(). Suclinile, I.es dr /'arts, 1,84a, time, were of coiisidi rahli ii<:e, and bad 

and I*. Mbnibre. A (‘rro/ovos ts.'ifi. to be punebed d -wn. In the twelfth 

Orford, Earl of, ste W.vi lluitvcK eeiituiv, pipes Bounding ildrds. nftlis, 

and lloni.UT. and eightl were .'dd •<!, but so f.n no 

Orfoad, Edward Russell, first Earl of iiu'thod of nyiug 'tivc wjth the full O. 
(1659-1727). Mng. adinir'al. h, at ChiswirK had hieii invented. The first In-taius' of 
lie fought against Ihe I>uteli In the North an attemjd. in that dii*oetioii wiw made 
Sea (1672-7.9). and against the Harhary in tlie llaJhorstadt O (£ourtt>onth c-en- 
plmtes in the Mediterranean (1676-82). tury). which Jiail three aeparau* koy- 
A prominent Whig leader in the rev oliitioii hoards, two of w hieli sounded only part of 

E.E. 10 D 
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tho full ^roiip of pipes for a particular 
unto. By this means, a descant 
made ponsiMo and the Introduction of tho 
notes FJl, O#. Eb, and CJ# made further 
advances poa*!iblo. In tho fifteenth 
century keys more convenient in size, and 
a systom of podals, were invented: and 
tho first sti'p in the direction of * roRistra- 
tion* was made by the Introduction of the 
Bpriner-boz, by which various sots of pipes. 
BinRly or in optional Rroups, could be 
manipulated throuRh tho medium of one 
manual. So far, only open rnettil pipes. 
rcsultiiiR in one quality of tone, had been 
used. ToiiC‘Co1our was next obtained l>y 
the addition of stopped wood pipes for 
soft t\Mies, e.g, flute, bourdon, etc.; and 
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Left to right: Op^ii djapa»()ri hiu*^ •!) putf* <iri'aii 
touejobw ^Tiietal) —iiiiilativ* rr(*d torn , 'stopped’ 
wood pipe— iliite tone; 'fipMi' \vuj«l pipe — 
Uute tone. 

reed stops, such as tiio posauiio and 
trumpet, were also added. it? -tones, 

too. wore obtained by the use ofcylindrleal 
pipes of small bore; and experiment'* were 
carried out in the use of tuperinsr fnpes. 
AlthouRb not Introduci-d into EnRland 
until nearly 300 years IhUt, tlie (icr, O. 
builders of this period U'lCd a separate set 
of pip(*s for the pedal, thu^ orifrinatinR the 
‘pedal bass,' More inodiTii Inventions 
may be said to boRin with the comp<iKitinn 
pedal (1800). In 183*2 Barker invented 
a pneumatic lever, wlili'h overcame tlie 
ezces.s1vo exertion that liad formerly liecm 
entailed In ptaving with a full or heavy 
rcRistratlon. Two years later Elliot and 
Hill introduoad the radlatiiiR pedal -board 
into tJM York Minster O., this idea was 
later cfimbined with Wlllih's concave ami 
radiatiiiR pedal-board. 

The ordinary modern 0. embodies tiioso 
principles. It cousists of brdlows. wind- 
ironk, and chests and keys and pedals; 
the keys and pedals are in contact by 
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means of a system of tra^^kers nr of electric 
eal)les with tlio pipes and reeds, which are 
Rrouped at dlsereliou by means of st^s, 
com position -pedals, and couplers. The 
ole<*trie-coQtaet ideas were first brouRht 
forward by Dr. daimtlett at the 1851 
Crystal Palace Exhibition. At tho Paris 
Exhibition in 18(17 the tubular pneumatio 
system w»w advatu'cd. All modern 
touch -systems are variants of those two 
methods. Tlie keys are arrauRed in tliree, 
four, or five rows, or manuals, tho order 
of tho manuals beiiiR (I) ‘Rreat,* (*2) 
‘swell/ (3> ‘choir,* (1) ‘solo,* and (5) 
‘echo.* In a thi'ee-maiiiial O. tho ‘solo* 
is oeraaionally found instead of tho 
‘choir.* The principle of the swell was 
invented by Jordan in 1712; the pipes are 
raiiRiHl in a box, of which tlie front re- 
seinhles a Venetian blind, whieli opens or 
elos<-s iw the swell-pedal Is manipulated. 
The Hope- Jones cleetro-pueumatio Os. 
have a double touch, i,e. two levels of 
depression for the stime hey, the lower bc- 
iiiR more emphatic and equitable for 
iiiR out a theme, the hiRhcr beiiiR adapted 
to neeompaniment. ^«^^lilar effects are 
obtainalde by means of InRonious inven- 
tions by CassoD and others, 'riie eoinpusb 
of keys on a modern O. i-^ five oelaveij 
(t*lxty-ono notc'^). and of pedals, thirty- 
two notes: and many improveiiient‘;i 
and new ideas In the matter of svvell- 
and eompoeition-pcdals and combination 
couplers (ontimio to bo presented. 
Wltli the iUlMinee in the ini'chanicai 
perfection of the io.stniment has come 
a <*orrespoiHlinR mUaiiee in ease of 
control which has rnaiie possiiile the eou- 
struetiou of RiRaiitie instruments of which 
the most uolablo example is that in the 
f’onvention liull. Atlantic (’ity, U.S.A. 

' This instrument posse«*«es seven manuals. 
1*241) stop keys, and over 33.(M)t) pipes, 
whilst It-^ hlowliiR apparatus nec(^>>sitabos 
eiiRines of over BIO h.p. Its tonal raiiRe Ls 
reniarkuhlf' and is spread over four Rallery 
Os. in addition to l(.s iiinin divs. While 
iiothiTiR aiiproaeliiiiR tho si/.' of this 
iiioiiMer is fmind in this eoiintrv there 
an* manv ninRnifieent examples of the O.- 
builder’s art in cathedrals, ehur<*hc8, and 
eoiK'crt halls. Notable examples arc 
those at la\eri)ool Cathedral, .'''t. Paurs, 
and (’anlerlairy ('athi'dral. r=lze alone is 
not a criterion, many notable Os. with a 
smaller tonal raiiRo dependiiiR ehlelly on 
tlie refinement and halanee of th(‘ir tone 
colours rather than on Rreat power. 

AlthoiiRh now iias.siaR into disuse, tho 
eineniH O. eontrihiited soniethinR new 
both in tonal values and eonstruetional 
technique. MaklriR free ii.se of tlie ox- 
temnoii principle whereby various tones 
are ‘borrowed* at VaryiiiR pitehes. its 
main lone is based oiy the t.ibia. a larRO- 
seale flute, insU'od of the diapason. 
StrliiR. brass, and wood -wind sU»f'*s rIvo an 
oreiiostral effort ami iiiReiiioits mechaiih'al 
devices make possible a variety of per- 
cussion effects. A tremulant is Rcnerally 
used over the whole tonal raiiRo to over- 
come the doail aeoustlc*H of the avoroRO 
cinema. Iri-stniments vary in size from 
small instnimentfl with only five main 
ninks to large concert Os. of three or four 
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Tuantials capable of reprodiicJiig the full 
rauKo of orohostral tone colour. 

Ill 19:15 a now typo of initrumciit 
mailo its appoar.uire — the elcctrouio O. 
Inbtcad of plpcH. tills now development 
made use of the thermionic valve The 
(icpresflioii of a key oaiiscd a valve to 
oscillate at a flved fn‘<iucn<*y corre- 
sponding to tlic noU\ The clcctrifAl wave 
so produced was fed into an amplifying 
unit similar to that of a radio set ami 
thciico into loudspeakers \^llcnco it 
( uK'j'^cd as sound. Various modulations 
ot tone colour wero brouirht aiiout hy the 
addition of the m'cessary iiarinonics to 
tiie tundauiental tone. Since that date 
there have been many developments both 
111 the systtun whert'hy the Initial tone Is 
produced and in tonal variety. The chiot 
<ulvaut.i{?o of the elo(;tronio <). is that it 
does not rcduiro tuning, having no pipes; 
it takes up a miniiuuni spui^o an<l is con- 
'■ideribU elicaper than tho pipe n. 
Noveitiicless it is still only in the devclop- 
iiicut stage. A full understanding of it>i 
working reduires a eertnin tr‘(*hnie.il know- 
ledge ill electneal -icieiiee, hut tlie siihjeet 
I- lullv oov’i»red in 77/c b'Aatromc Musical 
tuAriutHut Manual by Alan Douglas. 

The case e <"'l of the rnodern in 
''Irunii'iit has brought about a great ad- 
\.uieo in playing teobmquc. H would 
ho invidioiib to immtjou by name any of 
tlio jeeitallsts of to-dav, tspeidally since 
many of them arc so well known through 
the uKsliiim of broadcast recitals. 

Tlio standaid of profosmonul compe- 
louM in O. pla> Ing Is saP guarded b> the 
Hoval t'olicge of Oigaiiists. This body 
)>olds e.\ammations eveiy ^oar not only in 
tda>ing Imt in general musicianship, and 
Its diploma- of A.U.(\D. and K.ll <Xt). 
indie, ito a liigh Icvtd of iniisieal education. 

lluru’s Uktwuary of Organs and 
Orw/i/s^ 119*21) IKf over 70" hooks iu the 
luhliograiitiv of the instrument, many of 
uhicli arc now' only to lie found in tccli- 
iiKMi rclereneo lihr.uic*.. The standaid 
work on the suli]c<‘t i*> K. .1- lIopkint>, The 
Organ: its Histnrg and ( on,Arnriion^ 1877, 
now out of print imt a\aiIahio in maiiA 
libraries. Kor a list of some scvcnt> 
other books the reailcr is referred to p. 
•^i-bolott’s Lid of /PmiAs about Music^ 1939, 
a eo]>y of which .stioiihl he <a valla lilo In aio 
tiubliu library. Miiiiy ailielcM of interest 
liavo appeared in the monthly jours, 
tlie Musical Times and M usual O/nuion, 
,iiid tlio quarterly jimr. The Organ i-. 
dovoUnl to full doseritdiims of outstanding 
instruments with illustiat ions. 

Organ, Organic, Organism, see undi) 
Riot OOY. 

Organic Chemistry, term forme? h 
applied to tho Htud> of eoiii| oiimlH oh- 
taiiied dinetly or*lndire<’tly fioiii liMiig 
organisms or their modiicts or ix*nmi;is. 
hut now used to denote tho elicin, of the 
lompoiiiids ot ('arbon. 'I’ho name was 
lirst definitely employed in tho inodtrii 
souse by tlmelin in 1818, Organic com- 
pounds are e:Ktra ordinarily numerous, and 
include bueli Importniit niul diverse sub- 
stancos os hydroeyaiiiu acid, strychnine, 
briiolue, and oxalio aedd among poisons; 
aspirin, antlfchrlii, palvursmi, ohlorul, 


Ifayer 20.5. morphia, penicillin, mepaertn, 
and cl> amamino among drugs; cliloroform, 
cthei, cocaine and novocalno among 
antestlieUes; lyddite, trinitrotoluene 
(T.N.T ), dynamite, nitroglycerine, cordite, 
and guii-cution among explosives; cam- 
phor, \amllin. musk, geranlol, citral. 
hmoue, and hcnzaldrhydc among per- 
tunic.,; coal, pc irol, paraffin, coal-gas, and 
mo.,t other fuels; starch, sugar, fats, 
Kipdotilo arid .animal oils, proteins, and 
vilfiimns among foodstuffs; phenol, crcsol 
lodurorm, and formalin among anti 
s“pties; and cotton, silver, alcohol, 
vinegar, tmpentme, soap, dyes, paper, 
ealciiiin rarindo, and photographic de- 
velopers tiinonr common comm mill ies. 
ProtopJ-isni itsclt, tin* aclual livlag matter 
of uiiiiiials ancl plants is a congeries of 
tarboii compouiido. 

Jlidorual . — AlUioagh many oiganic 
( on pounds, such as t-tarih and sugar, 
have been knoun fiom very carlv ( lines, 
111 tie pi ogress was lund* in the elucidation 
of llioir propei'tic‘5 and fornpo-ition until 
the late eighteenth rentury, when tho 
Swcdi-»h Poinoraman chemist, D. W. 
Scheclc (1712-80) first pn'parcd, and 
ixaroiucd the propertie-. ol. <*licmieallj 
pure specimens of mnnv Impoitant carbon 
lomponiids, e.g. glycerin**, uric acid, milk- 
sugar, and livdrocyaiiH* mid. A. L 
Lavoisier (174.P91) began the svstcmati< 
n»ial> ws ot organic compounds and show'ed 
that. 111 addition (o <*drhoii, fl«i* element*- 
mo-,t freqii(ntl> present in them are 
Indrogen and oxigcn, and, less often 
nitrogen, chlorine, sulphur, phosphorus, 
and oilier elements. Further advances iu 
methods of analjsis weiv made* bv J 
von Liebig (1SI»3 73). and wil h the simul 
taiieoiis progress iii gem ral chemical 
theory it heraine nt length pos-,iblo to 
airi\e at dthnito conclusions as to the 
hlrnetnre of ininierous carbon compounds. 

In ihc ♦urly days of the scieme it was 
I lielieveil that organic roni]>oiiiuls could bi 
I ongiii.ilJy £(»riiicd onh under the inMucm t 
] of ail occult ns rdahs or \if d force, hui 
I till - holh*f wab gradurillv aboiidoued when 
' OK h typical products of living oiganii^nis 
.is .ilrohol, urta, and oxalic m id wero prt* 

I pared artltlcf.illy lii the laboratory. A 
sinking discovery, mai bv l.iebig in 
I ls23, that the molccuh's of wiher eyauati* 
and silver fulminate con-isf of the same 
I numbers of tho same atoms, folloived h.\ 

I the further discovcr.v (F. Wohlci, 1828) of 
tho sumo peeulifir relationship between 
' ui*ea and ammoniuni ij.inafc. led to the 
I recognition of Iho idi<‘uoiiienon of isomer- 
mm (c/.r.) To dehno the c '’'stitution _c»f 
I ail orgaine compound it is. m fact, in- 
suflicieiit to state merely the numbers of 
tho atoms of the vai ions < Icnieuts In its 
iiiolc<*ulc, since luaiiA dificj"iit eoiupounds 
of tlie saino mole* ular foridiUa (isomors) 
may exist. Tliim tho turmiila <'ill*(» 
applies to two compounds, viz, alcohol 
and lihn^ ’ v 1 etlicr, whilo tho fonnula 
iU . lies l<' at least 120 different 
tonipounds. The frequency wutli which 
inomciisin oc(*ura ompha&iiscd tho need to 
invest igutc tho constitution of carbon 
eompounils mueb more closely, with the 
nira of discovering the way in which the 
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itoras ure arranged witluu 1L( iiiultciile 
Iho n suits of bitch investigation are ex- 
prt bed in structural formula, whtrohy the 
tlilTcieuce beta con ibomtrb is cloarlv Intli 
< aUd Thus dimothrl ether exhibits pio 
pci ties be<%t induatcd by the formula, 
<"*118 0 0118, alicicis the pioporties of 
ilfohol are leprtsmted b\ the forinuJa 
rUjCH-OH noth totmule it aill lx 
obstrvetl, cimtaiu tiu same imiiibi r of tho 
same atoms m? two of < iibon siy of 
hydiogtn and one oi nx^gen but tIu 
slruituie of one luohiulc is (ntiic)^ 
iifforoiit from tluit of the othei 
Proimncnt m this rcsiunh jiito th< 
iiioleiular arcbitiitun of orginic coin 
pounds were Liebig and WobUr who 


alone Builhei progress was made by 
J 11 Jl Dumas (1800-81), who showed 
thit maiix propeitles of organic coni 
pounds were tondilioned by the gcnciai 
stiiKturo of the molecule as a whole, and 
tb it us long Is tins stiuctnio was broadh 
maintnimd an < Icetiopositivo ehimnt 
such IS hAdiogcu might bo partly oi 
wholl\ rcpliced by sue !i a typically elO( 
tronegitiie eltnnut is chlorine without 
alteration of tin fmidamintal natiiii oL 
the compound so troited \N Idle at fii'*! 
tlus tlicop\ ol t>|ifs ipiH uid to b( <b i 
metric ilU opposed to the radical tIuoM 
V Liuniit (ls07 >1) 111(1 ( F Gerhirdt 
(1816 >6y showed that the two iniglu 
easily be Lceoiielicd siiuc bubstitution < f 
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showed that o< rtain giouii*> of itoins radi 
4 als, could maintain then identity tliroiigh 
out a sera s of ehemieal < Inugc s md were 
present in numerous iclund compoimdjs 
rhusthf iidjcal bcnro^l ( tili <0 whilst 
incapable of independent (xislcm< is 
contained in tho following iiidin inyot ur) 
bubstancea hen/oic m I < f (» DU 
ben/ovl chloride C«H ((Ml b n/o>l 
iodide CsUsCOl lx 11 / ^l <\anil 
CtllfCO CN, ben/amidc (bTEsOOMl., 
and benzaldehyde, dUsCOH AVhilo 
tho mini her of radicals is tliooretnaillv in 
finite It 18 found in practice that onl\ a 
eomparativelT small number occurs with 
any marked frequency, and iiy a stud> of 
tho pniperties that these common radicals 
(ea mtthvi CUf", ethyl, CiUs-, carh- 

. 1 al,jo. 


oxyl, -(^OH, carboml 


byde, -CHO, phenyl, C*!!!-) confer on 
compounds containing them. It is possible 
to deduce their presence or absence in 
newly discovered compounds and to pro 
dirt with some confidence tho properties 
of a oompound from its stnn tural formula 


chi II 1 1 IT hMilOg(U Ul(l OlllCl bll jj I 

pluiiifi s might well Je )\c tlx geixiii 
shipt 111 posjlloii (f llic r Kill Ills im 
chiiig i tiio Thrived 1 idic iJs bcirip, 
jouglih Kjniilir m chcni a] (liiiictet 1 > 
the ongiiiils 

, In I'* 2 "^ir Lilw ud I rinl luid (IS 

1 18 ) n 11 ti dm (1 the xh i t l \ ile n > ( / t ) 
Ol d<(mil( Toiiilinin'' pow( i ot itoius 
obbtiMng fc r c V impk that oiu atiunet 
phospi iriis liowed itindinc> tocoiiibiix 
with (liber three oi iivt atoms Tif Tithe i 
clenuiitH but no atlxr iimnbcr, the 
\a](ixy of phosptiorus was thcicfore ^aid 
to be three eir five llydlrogcn on the 
other hind has onJv one combining bond 
per atom while ox>g< ii has two, so (bat 
to Ritisfy the combining power of one 
oxy>.(o atom two hvilrogcn atoms arc 
neede d The theory of vulonc y, os applied 
to organic coinpnunTls was greatly lin 
prove d and < xt( nrt( t 1 by I \ KekuIA 
(1820 %) who in IHiS 68 Hliowed that 
carbon uniformly Ins a vaUiicy of foni 
and (bat carbon atoms bate tho icniark 
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dhlc and almost uiiiQue power of Ijukim? 
up loijethop to form chains. riiiifH, etc., 
uhJeli institute the fraTiicwork of the 
coritpoiind molecules. TIiuk Imtane, 

< Wla C’lla has a fetraivht chain 

ol lour carbon atoms: i^n- 

buianc, t(’ll8),(’Il Cll.i, a biaiic IkmI (.ham: 

( ’ 

ami beiiz(‘iit*, (\Hu, a < loscil 
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( ' 

cbaiii itv rinn of siv rarborj jiioins: 
(’ ( ‘ 

(/ ,1' in isn.'i »‘nini Mrowii («/. 

(• 

rj-*J) Iiuroduceil llic !-\''lcm oJ tb^nohnic 
each \alcncy l»on»l, or uniJ of < onibiiiiiii^ 
power, b> a line, a iical dcA a c th.-il at oie'c 
leiidorcd iu»sMibIe the cl<*ar and piecjM; 
lormulutiou of tlic snpp()^e(i aiTaia*<*nient 
1*1 atoina w'ltbiii u inolet nle. t'or examidc. 
ilie graphic tornmhe of (i.) .ilcobol, ond 
ui.) aiiJictiij lelber ai-e AMiiltui as IoUowh: 
fl 11 II II 

M <• (-0 TI II ('* o-r-ii 


11 If 

<i.) 


I*! 

Ui.» 


*'iM’ilnrl>, Ibo more eoioiilu'ated moU‘<‘iilo 
•i ( t*ijra<‘elal(i is gral)lii<‘ally represented 


If 

,i <' 


I U <’ ( 

If 
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\\ bib 'oueb f4)rinnlie umluubUsJly indicate 
JO hOinc »*stonl the aelu.il '••J.duil arraiate- 
ineiits ol Ibe atoms in a molccubs they aiv 
inoio rirbil> u» be r('»raido.l a^* an efutonie 
OJ the <‘bcinic.il ]>ropcrt.cs 4d the sul)- 
‘.tunees tbe\ represent, and their vahii* is 
C4m''«eqiienl ly in no wl-c diminiMbcfl be 
modern Ibcorios arul discoMTies ivlaling 
to the stmctnnj of tbe atom. 

Kumark.ibl * evnlenco on tbl-* point is to 
Ik fouinl in tbe tacts ot ‘‘li rcoisoim-risin 
(C.c.), a brum h of t>. (\ lounded by li. 
IMslcnr ll.'.), J. H. xan’l Ilotr (lsV> 

I ill I ), and J. A. he iu I t J-'* I 7 Jhihi). The\ 
bowed tb it tbe (O’d Ilia i.\ pi mo formnhe 
'\ero in'- inb« lent ro aeMmiil for eeriaiii 
I ,iteti ol IsonioTiMii. < .a. that of tin* 
l.ietic acids. >\bcrc <l'iec »li‘'linct coin- 
iioum!-* **\jst, ail 4>1 wbu-h niU'%t be 
uptchcnlcd bj, iti»' sineie plane formula. 
( Ilsi'lKtMI) .Hid ^an't llod and 

la* L>el iiidepemiciitlj and almost simul- 
utoeously in l.S7t suK^M*Htca I bat in sueli 
• ases it IS iicceKsarv-to lake into account 
the tlp'-e'dimensional ■«inictnn' of tbe 

molecules. Fl liiu^ imicisi, been found 
Unit wuerever tbe nmleculeH of a com- 
pound are u.syminelrie. the observed iso- 
merism enn bo explained only by space 
forniuUe, ami, conversely, it lims been pos- 
sible to iircdict pre\nmsl> undiseoveiN'd 
isomers by a n-eogiillion of usyinnietrv 
in the iiioieeuleH of a fmbstaniH'. Such 
laoDirriain (atoi'OoU^oinoric^m) is not al\\a.\s 
accompaniod by aaymmetry. but when 
asymmetry iw prin^mt tbe at ereoisonu rs 


are disfiiitrufsbed by their opUt^l effects 
on iioJurlsed light. 

'J'lie rapid growth of (). O. in the last 
hutifli'cd years has hccii extraordinarily 
fruitful on the pmctical side, since the 
I'tnieniro of many xaliiablo natural nro- 
diicts has been ascertained, and their 
niuiiuf. bv nrtiflcinl inidliods from cheap 
sources rcmlcreil possible. Thus indigo, 
•'us'tic aibi, alizarin, nii^l methyl alcohol, 
to name onl> a few, can now he prepared 
Bynihctic.illv at a much lower cost than 
formerlv; while Iho range of dyes, drugs, 
cxploshf s, c'lc., h.is been extended cuor- 
I moiLsly by applications of the knowledge 
I won by organic 4-hem ists. In tbe ^I»hop<* 
I of bioc'beinlhtry » »). C. is throwing 
I light oil the plJ^ '■iitlw^-'M-iI hash of life 
whilst in medicine ii n4)W poBSiblc df* 
libeiMteJy to huild up new* remedial and 
preyontive subt-tinr i s nt practically any 
ih-siitwl character. In .igricultiire, hrirti 
eiilture, paper-makm.:. l u-wing, tanning, 
and numerous other indu'-trics the organie 
chemist is playing an excr-iiureasing par! 
while tlie tornicr art 4)f pt-rfmiiery i.s 
rai»i4ily heconiing a nnu'i* spt ciaij<-'e4l 
; bram-b 4jf the sehmoe O. t* 
j (i^uernl. — Organic coii.po'iiids ai-4* 

I clas^.•d In sev. dj\h.. of wlncli the two 
! iipincljial are th<‘ fatty or aliphatic (r/.r. > 
and the apoiimtic (y.r.;. Aliplwaw- rnm 
poiimis, j-' 4 > calk'd on account of ibe fact 
that the fat^ are uinoug the most tyiuoal 
member.s of this di\. ((»k. aAcif/>i,>. laid 
mu.\ t!iefm‘tii"illy ho rcgHnled as ulti 
nwitclx diri\C 4 l from methane or marsh 
' g.is, (’H 4 , w uilo lu-ii/ene and ito derhativos 
, an* 4 lussod as aromatic. The irmni di^ 
tirietion in strut ture between the tw«i 
I grmi|»s is Hut the aroniatii* substances 
I contain a eln-ed chain niirlciis of oirbmi 
11 II 

'bf'II, ..Ml 

O -.(• 


at4Ui»s, e f/. beii/enc, JIO' 


I ii.d*litlu\U*iie. 


fir- 
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'S’ 

11 


II 
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H 11 
If 

(’iT 


Wllll- 
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II. \\ ll bin « n h large di\ 


I tie* aliphatic i-uinpiAimls haxe op - m 
4-b,iins of c-irbon atoms, t.o. i»'‘«itaii4‘ 

! t’llytMl^rilj ldlsCUs. H4‘lenKy(n. 

' eojopoui) Is ( nntnfn a 4 1 - ed nag i-ixi 
sistlng parth ol carlam .uonia and parli> 
of other multivalent aicins, c.7. p; riilun 
! 11 Ii 

I U— • 

' X'' 

I r 

H Li 

the c«»mjiound.s 1 ill ’id well-iletlnisl 
homologous .serie.s-. \ny p.-n ticula»* homo 
kigous M’lic.s can l>e repr-sented ’.y ai’ 
algebrdc f ‘rmiUa. 4!/. ('ni^irug f* .' the 
]*aratlm sc s. aim any txxt. consecutix c 
iiMMiiberK 4»f a seruM diiler in inoleenlai 
consul lit ion b> one cm bon aiom and tw<» 
bvdrogen atoms. Thus methane, ("lli. 
elhaiu’, (’-lit; and propaiio, H»H.v arc the 
first t hit ‘e’ members of the parallins. All 
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tAhe mcmbors of a givcu Horius can bo pre- 
pared by similar inrtbods and show a 
general similarity of properties, two facts 
that do innch to lighten the labour of the 
student of O. C. tSonio of the prin. classes 
of organic compounds are given below, 
with general fomiulte: 

Aliphatic, 

1. Paraffins, OnHgn f r 

2. Olefines, Cnlicii. 

3. Acetylenes, CnH^w 

4. Alcohols, e.o, 

5. Aldehydes, c,f 7 . tJwll.*i+.*ClH). 

C. Patty Acids, Onllan 1 1 CO^U. 

7. Ketones. CO C,„Ha„i,x. 

8. Kthers, OnUsnt-i U 

9. Amines, CwHs/wi Nift. 

10. Amides, e.g, ( Vjil*nM 

11. Carbohydrate.", r.g. Coll,jiOa. clu- 
cxwe, CigH fgOji, canc-sngar. and (( i io< isn), 
starch. 

Aromatic, 

1. Benzene hydrocarbons, r, a. 

2. Nltro-compounds, < •/. 

('//lion 7 X 02 * 

3. Amino-componiitl.s. e 

1. Phenols, e.g. (Vlfg^ 7 Oil. 
f>, Sulphonic acid>. (* 7 . C’»,li.*H tSOJI. 

6. l>ia 20 -conjpoim<Is, <. 7 . 1 

^and aromatic ulcoholrt, aldel»>d«s, acids, 
ketones, ethers, amides, .xthujcs, etc.). 

Heterocyclic, 

1. Derivatives of pMidinc, ojf.N'. 

2. Dcrjxuti\(-« of jijKoi* , 

.Cll-CO 

CIi<^ > O («-pyrone) ami 

'(’ll- Cll 
^CIl - Cll 

C()« .><’0 t7-pyroue), 

Cll i'll 

3. Dtiivdiixes of pyrrole, 

OU=:^ril 

i >nh. 

CJ(=- (’ll 

4. Derixati\e'< of fuMne, 

CU (’ll 

I > O. 

Cri-(’I1 

5. Derivatives of tluoidicfi, 

Cll=^CIl 
I >.s. 

CH=-Gll 

6. Derivatives of quinoliue, 

11 li 

nc^ Cll 


See J. B. Cohen, Organic Chemigtry for 
Advanced Students, 1907, 1928; P. Boll- 
stoiu, Uandlmch der organischen Ver- 
bindungen, 1918 -2S: A. F. llollcmiinn. 
Textbook of Organic Chemistry, 1920; 
K. J. Holmyard, Outlines of Organic 
Chemistry, 1924, 1936; II. Oilman, Orpano* 
('hemistry, 1938; and 1*. Karrer, LrhHtwfi 
dcr organisrhe Chemie, 1913. 

Organic Husbandry, practice of agri- 
, culture and horticulture iu all their phases 
based upon the use of organic materials 
and natural meiliods, to the ozeluhion of 
ehemicul fertilisers, dusts, anti sprays, and 
artificial forcing of stock for thedr produce. 
The kevnolo is the hiw of return, whereby 
it is held that the residues of organic life, 
plant remains, animal und hnniaii excreta, 
etc., must be returned tt> the eaith, and 
in decomposition sliiniilato the natural 
processes that restore and build soil 
fertility. A naturally fertile stul means 
healthy plants: healthy idant food means 
liealtby animals and liumaiiH. The cyelt* 
H thereby complete, and high disease- 
i*eaistuiice means no no**d for insect Icidt^". 

I fungicides, or metlieine. O. 11. also ein- 
I braces mixed, not spe» ialised. fanning. 
' mixed crops rather tlian luoiioenlturc, and 
I the use of soil-building rdants and trees to 
‘ pre\ent erosion. TlioonduMlh it is held 
I that cheinieal fertilisers disrupt the 
natural processes of nutrition, deslrov an 
I essential link betxieen certain soll-fungi 
imycon'hizn) and plants, und sj> iidvorseh 

* atfect plant and animal nutrition ami 
j health. In practici*. O. 11. Is founded on 

• the conservation ol all plant and orgaun 
tdebiis on tariiis and gardens, and their 
I conversion into liuinns und plant floods \ iu 

the compost heap, ( ’oinposting method-- 
vary in detail, but in principle consist of 
' (he slacking of niKed organic m.it<‘rials m 
I layers, sandulch-f.i dinm. The fhirkc-t 
layers are of plant dcliristoppetl l)\ thiiims 
Ilajeis ol animul matter (ni'imire, eie.‘ 
nhlch serve to accelerate dec'omposltion 
I A dusting of lime iiiav he added as an 
alkalinisiiig base, and a spimklo id soil 
The sequence is nqie.itiMl to form moist. 


L I " 

Ua, A'll 

'iy 

I( IF 


7. Derivatives of Isoquinolino, 
H II 

f'u 

I I 

f II 


n<*. 


I aerated, tint-topped Jumi)-! with tapering 
I sides, not less than ft. ‘•qn.ire nnd 4 A ft 
' high. Heap- m.iv he tmmd one or inon* 
|tim(-^ to r<‘st jmul.de lotting, t'ompost 
heaps <an ho ma«le sm.illcr than the <li- 
nicnsiorjs .-luted above if given protect ion 
in a compost bin. Jn •^lareitv ol animal 
rnanuic, organic fiitiljs«r'» (hone nieul 
hoof, und horn, diu'rl hkiod. <dc.l niUA 
he iisfd. Fin is 1 m (I eomi»ost is applied a» 
any suison. High ij.tndllng nnd lahout 
costs arc the chief disadvantages. Shoot 
composting is practls«‘d on farms and 
consists <»f dressing gr^ji n manure crops 01 
spent pasture^ with farmyard manure and 
ploughing in by Aug.».Se|»t. ConMlstonl 
Htoekmg of the soil with organic iiiutt<‘i 
liiiprove.s it biologically and chemU'nily. 
and the uceretlon of huxnua and plant 
iiutrienta gives bound fertility. Scr 
.'^Ir A. Howard, .rin Agricultural Testamenf, 
1940; F. H. Billiugton, ('omjiost, 1942; 
Ladv Kve Balfour, The Living Soil, 1913, 
1917; Friend Sykes, ffumwt and the 
Farmer, 1946; and K. Pfeiffer, Sml 
Ftriildy, Itenewal, nnd I^reservaiion, 1947. 
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Organisation for European Economio 
Co-operation, foniied after the Korenjn 
Aid Aet authnrlHiiiif the Marstiall T'lnn for 
Kuropeaii Heeovery wuh ftiprned hy 
J^resident Truman on April S, 1948; tlie 
sixtt'en Kuropeaii nations wliieh had 
aeoepted the Alarshall ofP<*r met in Paris 
to Ret up a joint orsfanisntioii (i.o. tho 
O.K.K.C.) which was intended t<i outlive 
tho Kuropeaii Itet*<'»very Pn»Kraniine. 
The understundini; wuh that European 
eountricB should eomo to an agreement 
upon the eeonoinio aRSisstanco roQUirt*! 
from tho IJ.S.A.. and upon nieasuros of 
self-help. A preliminary conforeneo be- 
tween Britain, France, and Itussin, in 
1947, broke down when ttie Soviet Union 
expressed its dislike of a European 
t*eonoinio proprramrne on the frronnds 
that current arranpreiiuuits would ho 
disturbed and national sovereignty iin- 
Ituiri'd. The other two eouiitries, how- 
ever, issued invitations to all European 
states save Spain, to take part in measures 
of economio co-operation. Fourteen ae- 
<*epted tho Invitation, namely Austria, 
Belfirlutn. Denmark, Eire, Ureeec, lc*elnnd, 
Italy, Liixemliourfr, the Netherlands*. 
Norway, ]*ortufi:ul, Sweden, Swilzorhind. 
and Turkov. P/eehoslovakia’s initial 
acooptoiiee was laUr rever-ecl. and 
other eouiitries In the Uus^ian e[)lici-e of 
iiiflucuee n‘fu8od, namely, Buliraria, Fin- 
land, 11 unitary, I’oland, lliimaiiia, and 
Yugoslavia. A conference of tho sixteen 
participants was held in Paris, and iiltl- 
iiiately outlined a plan for the rest oration 
of European oeononiy hy the end of i9.>l. 
This was lield to rt‘((mr<* four measiws: 
tho Bolvintr of tho f»rol)lc*iii of Europe’s 
trade deflelt with America, osliniatod at 
$*^2,440,000,000 for 191 S .‘)1; ma.xiiijuni 
mutual eo-<ipeivilioii l»v the sixteen 
imtious; the cstah. ot internal financial 
stability; and maximum F’nidurtion hy 
each paHieipant. A eonientlon in 1918 
was sinned l>y the sixueii eountiies, (he 
.\iii^lo-.\mer. and Fr. oeciipation 7oiies of 
<5eniiaiiy, ami the Anjrlo Siner. zone of 
the Trieste free ter. 'Phe first part 
thereof laid down the lyenoral obliffatious 
undertaken in tho field (»f ei'onoinie co- 
oporetiou: the second set out the con- 
stitution of tho permanent O.K.E.U., 
nnioely, a council, an executive eomniittoo 
of seven, a seerotariat. and sev. ad httc 
comDJittces. Tn tho U.S.A. tho Economic 
(Jo-oporation Act of 194S hcearnc law in 
April, authorlsinir the expenditure of 
$.'>,300,000,000 for the Kuropoan recover^’ 
I^rogranime over the hui'ceedintj: twelve 
months. Comrress ultimately appro- 
priated $5,05f»,000,000 for this purpose. 
.\n Economic* Uo-cnieration Administra- 
tion was estnb. (llf.C.A.i under an ad- 
ulini^tmtor, reproBonted by a special 
n'pres(*ntatlvo in Europe, ami missions in 
each participating country. Assistance 
was to be contingent, upon intra-Kuropenn 
eo-oporation, and also each participant 
was rocpiired to conclude nn ngroomeiit 
with tho IJ.S.A. for the supply of iiifoniia- 
tion, stabilisation of currency, promotion 
of production, etc. Specific projects sub- 
stantially undortakon witti assistanix) 
under tho Act were to be approved by the 


administrator. O.E.E.C. shared out to 
tho participants tho Amer. aid, which was 
votf'd in a block allocation, in propor- 
tion to their own coutritiutlons to self- 
hc‘lti under tho intra- European payments 
Hclioine. it also undertook to study In- 
dividual programmes, and reported there- 
on to tho Arner. authorities in Dec. 1948. 
llofTinuii. tho Marshall Aid administrator, 
iirgi-d the economic integration of W. 
union— the creation of a permanent. 
Ireely trailing area comprising 279,000,000 
eoririuiners. Me enllc‘d on the O.E.E.(\ 
(Oct. 81, lfM9) to have ready early in 
19.'i0 a reionl of neoompli<>hmoTit and 
a i»rogramme wliii-h would take Europe 
well along tlio ro-ad towards this goal. 
He also advocaterl direct ineeiitives to 
firivate exporters to lielp close the dollar 
gap- gov. targets and exhortations being 
iiisnlfieicmt. Str nl\o EriioPK, History — 
Marshall Hlan and ^nhseiiuent. sections. 
Ste F. l*erroux. JjF I* tan Marshall, ou 
Vhhirnpe n^ressaire aa month-, 1948. and 
the O.E.E.C;. reports as puh. hv ll.M.S.O. 

Organists, Royal College of, sre llovAl.. 

Organo-Metallio Compounds. (Jom- 
poiiriilH of metals with alkvl 0,lf,) or 
aryl {e.y. (ell-.) groups. Tliey arc colour- 
less liquids with low boiling points. Many 
of them are decompo.sed hy water with 
liberation of much boat, and burn in air 
often with explosive violence. Some com 
Rr 

pounds, e.g. Mg<j. jj,, contain halogen 

as well. These arc Vnown as (h’ignard’s 
ix‘agentH. Thus to make niagnosium 
ethyl bromide, dry magnrslnin (1 atom) is 
covered in a tlask with dry ether and 1 
molecule of ethyl bromide is added. A 
vigorous action sets in. and finaUy a solu- 
tion of the Drigriard reagent in ether N 
obtained. These n*agents are very valu- 
able aids in organic chemistry. Thus with 
waiter and alcohol thi'y yield hydro - 
carbons ; with oxygen they »Hve alcohols; 
they react with halides of meUils (and 
some non -mol a Is); they absorb carbon 
dioxide and can he made to yield acids 
(carboxylic) by treating tho product wath 
a dilute mineral acid. Aldehyde.s can be 
converted Into secondary ah'ohols, and 
so ou. 

O.-M. C. of the type MgtCgIlOa be 
made either by tho action of an alkyl 
halide with the metal, or by the action of 
zinc alkyl and the metallic chloride iu 
question. Thus 8n(t''8Hs)i can bo made 
from stannic chlorhle and zinc ethj 1. 
Zn(CsII&) 2 . Zinc olhvl itself is a liquid 
ivhioh boils at 11'' Aluminiuiii 

methyl, Al(CHa) 3 , bf”!-*’ 
reacts violently wdth watn. Mercury, 
tin, lend, etc., yield compounds like 
IIg((’,IU)a, whilst lead tetraethyl (^.r.) 
has found commercial application as an 
anti-knock reagimt. I'fc’ >irie ethyl is 
obtained from zinc ethyl and mercuric 
chloride, and also l»y tho action of othyl 
iodide on sodium amalgam. It boils at 
159® C., I.' -cry jioisonoiis, hut docs not 
oxidiso easily in nir. ^ 

Organon, see Pmr.osopnY, Lome, 

Orgeiev, or Orgeov, tu. of tho Moldavian 
S.S.ii.. on tho Rent K., 25 m. N. of Kishl- 
nov. There aro liuiestoao quarries, and 
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various intiniifs.. iiioludlti^ tiinninEr and 
dyeinjr. Pop. 1>.000. 

Orsies ((^k. np>‘«'. uamo in nnot. C.n'coc 
for fcitMiioiufs, (‘Specially appliod to 
secret rolitrious rites and (Mistonia con- 
ned <'d with the worsliip of various pa^ran 
di^iiutioH (i>iomsiis or rtaccdiuH, I)eiiict(*r 
or (’yhele. OrpluMisj. to which only the 
initiated were iidinitted. The niod<«rii 
sen.-e of dehaiichery and unbridled revelry 
i.s dcri\(Mi frojii tlic acts of mystic s\ni- 
holNui and unrest rained lit*onee which 
wen* eharaeteristic of such feasts as the 
Dioiiysia and Kleiisinfan mysteries ((/.r.). 

Oriani. Alfredo (Ih.Vi-lUO? ). it. novelist 
and essaj ihl. >earoely known outside Italy, 
is eele'o'ated lu his own land as the pre- 
cursor uf Fascism, and the Faschls umler- 
took a nationnl e<i. of his works, lie was 
lioru at ("u.sola-Valserilti. a sin.ill \il. in 
iloiua^ma. and here in his \illa he passed 
most of his life. Pnriii^r hi*' llte he w'lis 
praetieally iifiiored by the mass, but was 
later honoured not only by ilie Fascists, 
but also by the erf tie Ileticdctto Cioec. 
and by the litenary .*f ttie iioiriial 

I’ore. He preiU'Iiefl th.it Italy iaed»*d real 
unity; and that liiorc was too luiieh 
regionalism. It.slv mii-it nllirm its place 
in Africa, alongside tiic other great Kuro- 
pcan eoJonisiiig p(»vM*is. To tiie tendency 
prevailing in ins time Ik* opp«*seil the 
inart.ial spirit. Thc^-c llu'ig.n wci*e 
especially s(‘t forth in The Politutd lUdtlv 
?n y/«h/ (It'J*-) and Tht Idtal iirroif (1'.M17). 
Also for a time lie tin d his Ijanii at novels, 
which wtre marked by a pitiU’SS realism, 
the fruit of his oliservatioii of the villagciw 
arounil him. .Vmong these were .hahtitsf/ 
(ItShtj; Id'fent (Ibhl!); and HoitH'uusl 

(lihiLM. 

Oriba&ius (r. ^.p. ,^2(1- 103), Ok. physi- 
cian, iiati\e of barclis or Pcrgaiiius. Jiiend 
and pliysician of tiio Kiniicror .hdiaii. 
accompanying him to (ouil (3, '».'») and to 
^cl*^la (303). ilc hecninc umesi,ir of 
< ‘on-tantinople (301). <). was hanisiied 

temporaril> by Valentiuian and Valcn.s, 
but recalled in 370. Half of his MvdiH- 

Itahfl Colteria (>.vin.yotyin ’itifHicai) iS 

extant. It is largely eom|iil(*d from (hilen 
and others {nr* ^'d. oi l.so'J-Tfi;. 

Grid, see (K hujda. 

Oriel College, Oxford, founded iii 1320 
by JCdward IJ.. prompted then to by 
Adam de IJrome. clerk in ch.iriccry. The 
nanm roiin‘s from a messuage in Oxford 
called f,a Oriole, which was demised to tiie 
collegia at its foundation, lint the orium of 
this luinie is unknown, 'i’hc iiiiinb<.‘r of 
fellows was at first ten. with a pr<»v(ist, 
Imt additional endowments hronglit the 
nnmber up to eighteen, Faiuoii-- mem- 
bers of the college inelmh* .'■'ir alter 
Ihilelgh, (iilbert \\ hite, Thomas Hughes, 
and t'ccil Hhodc.-,. Ste 1). W. itaiiiiics 
f)rte1 VoUrge, lOOU; <i. iiidiards and 
H. K. i^alter. The Penn’n Hcginlrr of 
Orhl, lliC> ItfSJ, 192(5; .md C- Ji. i-liad- 
wcll and II. F. f^alt< r. Orirl Oollrtje 
JMorf/tF, 1920 . 

Oriel Window, projecting winUow differ- 
entiated Irorn a hay window by the fact 
that it is not on the griuind ihior. Kiriong 
^dd writciN, howc\er, the term i.s fre- 
fiuently applied to an onliiiary buy 


window. The oriel projoot-s from an 
upper storey, and is supported by Boinc 
ornamental feature such ns a bracket, 
corbel, or engaged coliimm ()rl(‘ls w'cre 
euinmonly iiscil In late ((othic civil archi- 
tecture, more especially in France and 
Fnglaiul. 

Oriental and African StudiA.s, School of 
was foriiiiilly oficnt‘d by King Ooorgo V^ 
on Fel). 23, l‘J17, its original charter ol 
incorporation being issii-d on June ,9. 
I!»lti. Ill tin* amending ehiirfer of 19.3.S 
(whicb nddeti the wonls ‘and \frlcan* to 
tiie tith* and re8t»it*oI I he purjiosca of th<‘ 
school) it is provided that tin* jnirposes' 
art* ‘to further resea rdi In, ami to extend 
the Htudy and knowleoge of I lie laiigungcs 
of Kastern and African jiciijilcs, lUKdeiit 
and modern, and llu* iitcrat iir<*, histor.v , 
religion, hpv, cnsloins, and an of tlio^c 
peoples. The sclioo! is .illMifitcd to tli<‘ 
iiniv. of ]..r)iidon. The com-scs are dc- 
.signt'd for the needs tif jioimuis about to 
jiroeeed to the Fast or to Africa for studv 
and rest*arch, lor the [iiiblic s'Tmcc or 
<*oinmcreo, or for the puroim eff a pro- 
fession or calling.* TJie govijrniiig bodv 
comprises, b(‘sidcs rr o/tirio mcintx*!- 
Pc'pis'soiitatives of tic* foreign sccpt'tary. 
the secretaries of state for W’ar and the 
colonies, the corjioratio'i c'f the city of 
bondon. the L. Hnt. \cademv, 
London Chamb(‘r of (‘ommcrce, and 
(’o'liicll of th(‘ Koval Asiatic Soc|et.\ 
The sroyic of ll\c tcaciiing covers culture 
and hist.. j»honell<‘s. lingni ties. I'ourses 
for colonial S4'r\ u o proiialiomu's, and 
comnicnial course.s. Instniclion m cul- 
ture and hist, embraces ihe lust. <it 
(•riental ami .Vfricau count r. ‘s, witn 
Intemu'diatc and ILA. honours courai's 
in the hi-t. of the near and middln K., of 
India, and of tjiU Far K.; Arabic opi- 
gmjdiv ; H( b. (*pigrar»hy and jiaheograpliy ; 
IV'Phian epigrajiiiy; Indian jiahogruphy : 
nurmesp and Mbn epigrajiliy; orient.il 
laws and their hist., in paMa ular. Islaiiuc 
law' thnuighoiit tiie woild. IIiiKlii law: 
liurmese liuddiiist iaw ; t'idnese law; the 
literatures, religions, philo*.o|ilupH. and 
eiislonis of oriciit.il and \ tri can conn tries: 
oriental art and ardccDingv, and social 
untlirop'dogv. Sec JiulUiio of the Sduio! 
oj OrtrnOil Slitffftn. J.Ohxo'u hisfihitinn. vol 
i.. 1917 20, and Thr ( 'ah ntlar of t/o. Srhnni 
of Om iiftil and djriran Sfiulott Jor Thiitii- 
Tfnrd S, s'iioti . PUS f'f. 

Oriental Langua^os, nrr utidir Lin- 
on-T 1 C F \mii,ii:m, i 2 ihdO‘( 'hinv'^r 
LuKfuishr Pnuniu. 

Orirnial Plague, ncf ixnihr Ki.^or^K. 

Orientation, dclcrminiition of t he points 
of the conip.iss with .sjictslal rcgiml to the 
K. : in “ci les np'*fiitectum t he arr.iiigement 
of .1 -.acix'd hnilding*f'i Unit its mam are 
may point towanls Uio K. In the f.k 
teiiijiica the mam door wus at the 1'. end. 
and some sm-h ciistorn was followed m the 
cnrlv (liiircli. The altar wa*' near ilio \\ . 
end, and the ofllciant feiccil the pconh 
standing r.till furiher W. Taiter the cos- 
tom hci'ftiiio cHtnli. of pUeing the altar at 
or near th.i JO. end, the priest oill(‘intinr 
us'iialJy with his haek to flu* eoiigregat Ion. 

Oriente: 1. Tin* iiumt oasterly of the 
<*uhau pro\ fi. ifopiiicrly Sautingo ilo t 'uf»a ). 
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<x>verin(; an area of 14«1‘28 sq. ui. The 
prov. Is mouiit4iinons in parts, but is 
drained by numerous Btrcams and has 
some fertile valleys and plains. The 
hlgrhest int. peak is Turqnlno (8320 ft.). 
The chief iimdiicts aro iron, coi>per, man- 
ganese, fTlorc 1 lr>^ slato, inarbh*. sugar, 
tiObaoco, fruit, cereals, coffee, hors'y, wax, 
petroleum, etc. Cap. ^^antiago. l*op. 
1,356,500. 2. Region of Ecuador, S. 

America, on the K. side of the Andes, it 
is divided (since 1925) into the pro\s. of 
Napo-Pastaxa and Santiago -Zamora. It 
comprises a largo tract of country in the 
Amazon valley, and is crossed by many 
rlvs. An area rich in timber, pubijcr, and 
probably gold, its possession has bc4‘n dis- 
puted by Ecuador, Peru, and Colombia. 
Vrea 2in,09.> sq. in., of which only 
110.000 are inhabited. Pop. 29 '>,200. 

Orient Line, line of stcaiiisliips between 
Loudon and Australia, wbicb siu'ccciled 
the old O. L. of sailing ships which used to 
ply between Loudon and Adelaide. Ita 
steamship service to AuHtralia was started 
in 1878. At that time It aaih'd some of 
the Pacific Steam Nu%igation <Jonipany*H 
ships, but this arrangement ended ifi 1901 
and, later, the O T- built a new fle<d of 
12,000-ton stoa^ici-s lm r -pUicc (hem. The 
Orient slcaniers call at (Sibraltar. Mar- 
seilles, Toulon, Port Said, Suez, ('oioinbo, 
etc., on tbclr way to Australia. 'J'be (). L. 
IS a subsidiary of tlie P. & O. Line. Ttie 
OrcadfB (31,000 tons gross), hugest passen- 
ger liner yet built in the V'ickers-Anu- 
^^trong Harrow .\ard, uas lauiiclicd in t)ct. 
1917. She was ?iiiincd alter a new ship 
lost during tlie Second World War, and 
can ac comiuodaf e 780 passengers In first 
eluMs, and tlie same iminiuT in the tourist 
clasH. and uirrles a crew of (»()8, with a 
Hpe<‘d of 221 knots; she can make (lie 
puj^sage bctur‘cn Kijglaiul and Melbonrne 
in tAventy -ciglit dny*'. A ^ei■olld sJiip for 
the Orient ^wmipniiy. with similar cliarur- 
U‘nstic.s, w'as laul down on Uio berth 
va<-iitcd l>y the Ormries. 

Oriflamme (Med. T<ut. Quvjlnnnna)^ red 
liag of the atihey of St. Dims, which tlic 
kings of Krance i'eecivc«l tnnn the alitiot 
on their <‘onsc<Tation. It avon at first used 
only against infidels, but later aam,s in 
general ilsc, upt>earliig for the last time at 
Vglnconrt. In the llftcenth ceiitiirv (lie 
O. AA-OM superseded bv tlie blue slandartl 
pow'dered \Alth flciii*s-de-li^. and the Inst 
luention of the <ivigiiin] u. is in the iu- 
A'cntory of the abbey of Lciils <latcd 
1531. 

Origanum, genu-' of aroinatie. herbs ami 
sub-slirnbs (faiinlA iinluatao. O. Mar- 
gorntui Is tlu' sweet marjoram of ganlens. 
<), ruh/ore, the eoinumi marjoram with 
riurple or Avlilte llowcy's, is also nromatle. 
O. Jh’tianinus. dittany of Crete, is a liaiid- 
some piuk-floAA*ered idaiit often groAvu in 
hanging baskets. 

Origen (186-e. 254), given by Eusebius 
the title of Adamant iUH. was b. at Alex- 
andria of Christian parents, and later be- 
came the most famous and iiiflueutial 
Cliristlaii writer of hiB century. Under 
the perseeution of Septimius Severus (292) 
hJs father. Leonidas, achieved niortyrdoin, 
and heroin ho would gladly have been 

B.B. ZO 


followed by Ids sou, had Origen not boon 
prevented by his mother. The hoy was 
bnnigiit up at the feot of Pantinnas and 
Chunont of Alexandria, and so great was 
hi.-, progress that Demetrius, iiishop of 
Alexandria, and later one of his most de- 
termined opponents, permitted him to 
give r*utechot b'al instruction at the auKe of 
eighteen. Not only was O. learned in the 
►Seriptureji, tint was also thoroughly oon- 
vei-saut with (ik. nhlloHopliy. The perse- 
cution of CaraciUla (216) was specially 
direct « m 1 against the learned, and therefore 
O. was forced to leave his native city. 
IJe travelled through l^alestlne, and here 
bo gave public instructions in the Scrip- 
tures at the inviiivtioii of the bishops of 
Jerusalem aud Ciesarca. Doinetrlus ob- 
jectfui to tlds os being out of order, for O. 
was not a presb>tcr. and he W'turnod to 
Alexandria. About 231 Iw* paid another 
visit to i Palestine on l.is way to Dreoce, 
and on this journey the Iaao bishops 
ordained him pteshytx'r, Dt'ioctrius again 
objected on technical grounds, and a synod 
depOM»d O. and forliade him lo teac*h in 
Alexandria. Palestine and certain other 
tUoceses refiLsed to accept thl^ fleoision 
and O. settleil at <Ja;i-arca. Hi.s fame 
HOOD rai«<“d tlie school to a piisition almost 
etiiial to that of Alcxamlria. 

O. wa.s a mobt voluminous writer. IlK 
iniluciu'e Avas vast, thougli even in his oAvn 
day he was suspected of here&y. HLs 
great work^was the ndapl itiou of Ok. 
jihilosopliy (especially the Logos doctrine) 
to the needs of Christian thought. An 
outstanding bjldical scholar, D. repre- 
sented all I tiat w*a.s host in the schoiarship 
and exegesis of the first thr<*e centuries of 
the Christian era and, like Kriismus, bo 
stood for breadth in Christian tboiight 
.»nd toleriin.*(‘ in controversy. If in sornu 
essentials Eiasmiis and O. arc alike, they 
clitTi'rcd in that Erasmus was more a man 
of the world, ami O. more aacetie and 
more devout. In theology Krasraus 
learnt from <). and, broadly speaking. O. 
iib«>iaied Erasmus fnim subsoi A'lcaw to 
Augustine aud Aristotle. <). drew men's 
atteiilion from Aristotle to Plato, from St. 
I*!iiil to .St. John, from the titoncmeut to 
llie incarnation. O. and Mignstin** ar^* 
among the most famous llicul.igiaiis of T,ho 
<'{ilh(>lic (3iiir(*h, and tluv rtupplcmerii 
mid correct one .another, uai- each is we^k 
AAhcre the other la str.mg. Among his 
works, extant in sonic ionn or other, aro 
ff* ra/)la (f/.r.), coinim*nr,irM‘s cm MatthevA', 
.John, ami Itoimina. bis work ou t'anda- 
oirntaf I>oitnnrs (IKpi « >\i.>i k and his 
gr«*Mt apologetic < * kas. Tim 

J>oHt cd. of his works is- that of the iloriin 
AcademA” (« oiiimenecil Srr also 

(1. Thoiims.iiis, Origenfs, 1837 , .1. Denis, La 
PhiloHojifne (rdritjt^ne, 18M- ^ von ilar- 
iiaek, /fistnnf of Ihrjiua^ vol. ii., 1894-99; 
W. Falrweat her. Origru and (in*rk Pedr: *tic 
Thrnloffv, 1901 ; E. de Pave. 

192S; and A J.ieske, I'ltrolf^gie dsr 
mystic bei Orq/ewas. I9.3S. 

Original Sin, df>ctrme of the eomiptlon 
of human iiatnre inherit e<l from .Adam’s 
fail, ami the cons<‘quorit neccHsity of hap- 
tlsni for rumlfwioii of sins and of divine 
grace for recovering God’s good pleasure. 

♦ D 
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The doctrine, thoiiKli developed by St. 
AufruRtfne in the ilfth eeiitiiry, was not 
formulated by him. The foundation in 
tho O.T. is the story of Adnin aud'E\e In 
Oenesis; the Ificifsclassinut fu tho N.T. Is 
is St. I’tiul, Itom. V. 12-21. Early 
witnesses to it nnioiifr the fathers aro 
Irenwus (Adv. Ilacr. iii. 22, v. 14). Ter- 
tuUian (De Test. Aninies iii.) and Oriften 
(Horn, iti Jer. viil. 1). In the fourth 
century it uas denied by roJaglus. and 
heneo underwent a considerable «lcvelop- 
nieut by S^t. Augustine, €‘8peeially in Ins 
De tjratia Christi ct de peccoto onaisati 
(418) and his works against iVlagfus. He 
fihow'cd that I ho practice of baptising 
infant^ iiiiplieitly assumed that they were 
In a ‘state of t). S.* The (lo<*trine was 
reaffirmed by the Council of Trent (l/>4.»- 
1563) in its fifth session. (Jahiii taught 
that through Adam’s full depravity iiiul 
corruption attached to all men in such 
a way that tho redemption (overed 
without eradicating their guilt. For 
test iuioiiich from tlie fntlurs see 11. de 
Jonriiel, KnvMridiou Vafnsfirum. 1U2H. 

Orihuela, city of Spain in the prov. of 
Alicante, on both sides of I ho Segura, 1.3 
in. N.K. of Murcia. C’nlied Orcolis by the 
Goths, it Is an aiict. Idshopric. There is 
a trade in fruit, wine, oil, cereals, and 
inauufs. of linen, silk, and woollen goods, 
etc. Top. 3H,00(). 

Orillia, sumnuT resort of Ontario. 
Canada on Lake (’oiichi< hing in Sirncoe 
CO., 60 ni. N. of Toronto. There are iron 
foundries and saw- and gi-ist -mills, and 
factories fcir making motor curs and agric. 
implements. P<»p. 8100. 

Orinoco, third largest riv. of S. America, 
being next in iniriortanee to the Amazon 
and Plata, Its source is in tlie Sierra 
Parirna, V'enozuclu, at an altitude of 
nearly 5000 ft., below Fcniinand de Les- 
seps Peak, iP 40' N. lal. and 6 1** 30' \V. 
long. Cp to its iunciion with the (Jua- 
viare, which joins it on the 1, l»., W. <if OS'" 
W. long.. It holds a geiKTully K.N.K. 
course for 360 in. After llowing \V,S.\V. 
20 m. past Ksiiicrulilas, it is loined on the 
1. b., at 3" 10' N. lat. and OC/ 17' W. long., 
by the Casiquiare, which links up at its S. 
extremity with the Hio Negro, n trib. of 
the Amazon, while, on the r. b., it is 
joined by the Ventnari. From its ooii- 
fluenec with tho Ounviare it flows almost 
due N. for 350 m., being joined on the i. b. 
by the Viebada and Meta, both in ('oioiri- 
bia, and the Apure and ii.s many tnhs. in 
Venezuela, and deseciKJmg from tin iiigh- 
lands by the cataracts of Maipures (which 
arc nearly 2 ni. wide and homo 060 yds. 
long) and Atures (5 in. w ide and 6 m. long). 
Between the mouths of tiie Guaviare and 
Meta it separates Venezuela from Colom- 
bia. hut otherwise ito cidire cour«e runs 
Ibmiigh Venezuelan ter. From the 
junction with the Apure the main stream 
flows almost' due £.« across the llanns or 
grasi^ plains to tlio Atlantic at 8^ 20' to 
10* 0' N. lat. In this part of its course 
the prin. tribs. ore the Caura. craroni, and 
Paragna, all in Veuezucln, and all flowing 
from the S. The dedta begins at 62^ 30' 
W. long., 130 m. from its mouth by 
throwing oil a branch which flow's N, into 


the Atlantic, and rovers on area of 8500 
sq. in. Tho Boca de Navios. hotwoon 
Brit. Ouiaiia and Nuitna Isle. Is the mouth 
mostly used, but six others aro also 
navigable. The Boea de Navios is 
divided by a line of is. into two channels, 
each 2 m. In width. Tlie water of the riv. 
is of a milky-wrhlto colour, and may be 
ca.sily disttriguislusl at a great distance 
from the land. Tho ()., from its source in 
S.F. Venezuela on the Braziliau border, 
thus describes a great somlelwlo, the 
estiinpy being no more than 500 in. from 
its bouree in the Sierra I'ariina, whilst its 
entire course is 1060 m., of which 000 ni. 
below the Aturc's eatarac'ts and COO m. 
above (hem at the Maipiires entaraets are 
iiiivigal>le. The hea<l of uninterrupted 
iiavlgution is at the confliienee of tho O. 
with the Apure, 777 in. from tho mouth 
of tho riv. During its upper eniirse tho 
O. flows la‘tw'een tho mts. and dense 
forests of V>nezuclan Guiana on the E., 
and tlic wide llanns of Colninbia on the W. ; 
hut after it reaches tlie lowlandH. l)elow 
its junction with tlie Apure, it has ruts, on 
its 1. b. or N. side and tho plains on its 
r. b. At a disluiiee of l.'dt m. from its 
source the riv. is only 00 yds. wide; above 
Its junction with tlie Casiquiare. at an alti- 
tude of 1000 ft., it is (i.’iO yds. wide; below' 
Its Junction w'itli the Apart', nt an altitude 
of 200 ft., it is from 4 to 5 m. wide. In 
the flood season (April- riept.). following 
the rains, the low’or «‘our‘»e becomes an 
iinim*nsc lake, covering the llanos ff)rsorno 
inih's to the K. of the Apure. 'rhe urea 
of the basin Is about 370.000 sq. in. 

Orioles are passeriform birds found only 
in the old world, and eonstilute the fanilb 
Griolithe: I lie Amer. ()., or MnJtimore birtls 
(V.e.) belong t*' a separate family, tho 
Ittcridpc. Tlio birds arc insect ivoroJis 
ninl frnglvortnis, and hcncc ai'o to bo seen 
iisiiuilv on fort'st trees. The plumage is 
gcncrullv very brilliant, and the male bird 
utters a fluto-like note. Onotus galhula 
{orinJuy), tho golden oriole, which is 
occasuinally seen in Britain, is oratigc- 
jellow in colour with black markings; O. 
kundoo is tho Indian imiiigo-ldrd. 

Orion, in Gk. mythniogv, was tlic son of 
H>ncus, of Bd'otfa, n hunter of great 
beauty. He loved MiTope, the daughter 
of (Kiiopfoii of (Uifcis. and for offering 
\ioIem*c to her w^as blinded hy Dionysus, 
lie opened his eyes tf» the rising suii, and 
his sight W'as rcstoivd. He afterwards 
Ihed in Crete, ami liurited in company 
with Artemis, and, according to one ver- 
sion of 1 he legend, ho was slain hy tho bite 
of a scorpion. 

Orion, most brilliant and interesting of 
the const ellatinns, onitairis three splendid 
stars, HIgcl (iiiagiiit,iide 0-3). Ih'telgensc 
(U 0), Bellatrix (16), apd forty -four stars 
iK'fween inagnitiideH 4 to .'>•2. 'I'he (»reat 
Neliiila In O., which is just visible to tho 
naked eye. is one of Rev. nehnlm in I ho con- 
stelliition, hut none of tiio others ap- 
proaches It in size, ft Hurroiinds O Orionis, 
the rniddlo star of the giant’s sw'ord (see 
Nkrul/r:). Betelgeuso is one of the 
lurgi'st stars visible, its diametor being 
about 276.000,000 m. It is a cool star, 
tho surface temp, being only 2500* O. Tho 
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stiub In O arc not all at tho b.iino diHtnncc 
fiom tho oaith, Rlgcl bfinsr about three 
t linos as tar awov as DetelKcnsc and the 
othets arc situated at vhtIuub distances. 

Orion’s Dogr, bee C\ms M \jok 

Orissa, pio\ of India, rc»r<*ntlv sepal 
ited from Itiliai, but culaifrod by hoiiu 
dists which were tiiinsfcncd fiom Madras 
ind the Central I’lovs Ihc cultiiatiori 
of nee is the iniin activity of over two 
thuds of til people '^onie juto is pio 
diired, ond su^renno ind ccioals an 
mrrown tor doniestic e oiisuniplion Jur 
inciie IS Liown in the Oinjani dist lor 
tvpoit Ciiltnk (tip) (pop 01 000) iK 


tilt old O div It now eoiiipiises the six 
dists of Hal isoie, Cuttack, Ganjazn Kora* 
put L’lnl and Sambalpui It is udimnis- 
tt ictl bv a Kovemeir, assisted bj a coun- 
t il ot jiiinistcrs and a sini^lc chamber 
hci Intuit Area 5 >,815 sq m I’op 
1- « t j(M) Sfp C 15 Ma/umdar Onssa 
in i/i Mat 1 HQ 102a 

Oristano, t itv of irclinfa Italy, on the 
.hUII 1 1 () (11 tht W coast Ihtic are 
poittnts I ,p 10 800 

Oliva Language, sec under 1 m>o 

J l I ( 1 F VN J \\t I \f,i s 

Orizaba, t itv rf M( \i(o in the state of 
\(ii(iii/ 2^* n I I of Alt xico r ity 



Uiiovvu roT i Iirrtt \>t>ik run ( P) 000) 1 
fiul01l'^ loi till ti iiiplc III I pronsMui til 
r inrfft rnaut O isundirtlu jiinsdution 
of the huh (ouit ot I itiii (he | ro\ 
Ins si\ (olltfets the 1 iMiishnw (oIPm 
d Cutt uk IS nuiiiit iiTii I I \ tht frov aii I 
ifllllated to the 1 dm L iiiv lliert uu 
list) over 1 20 spcci d m Ikm Is for I o\s and 
eiils lutliidnu triminir sdinols IIkk 
lit' 500 m of inihvav m tho piov md 
I >00 III of loids o is I f dt d to the 
Mnrathas jii 17>1 was (tmtiuond by tht 
Hilt In 1801 J he vinous disls formed 
ui out 1 villi? poitiem of the BejuU Pie 
sideney up to 1012, when thev wen 
tiausfeired to Hilnr, but m 1010 it \v is 
• onstltiited a separate prov son o por 
tions of tho Central Piovs and Mnelias 
(which latUr prove luiel loiiif eontaiued 
what. In effect were parts of O eonsitknd 
in its cultuial unity) boiiik transferred to 


It js re I h 1 tioni Ih t ip vn lu hj i 
bv llic Me \i in t>i in II e ^ the \ dj > i d 
Hnlwav Ihiit is t n ul ruble ti id m 
suicnr and tebiieo ♦ \til<s iie irunu 
iiiel tinie in lailw i\ w ik'-hops 1 ju 
weuviiu '1 table Jn i i is a new and 
thrivnus nntiisln aid t* n is rI-o 

noted ter lU woeil /ini t The re' in 

I imnv sihei and i? 1 1 t nii in the ne iqh 
' Irourbo )el l attle i iisiiur i i 1 *J:rie iiJtim 
are cds > e aerie d tn 1 h luef crop is 
eoflfee The Mitli (f i ) Ju ns aic 2> in. 
s \\ of ttu^ tn lu tbo V initv i the 
sliiinb ring vole an > of C) oi (.itlalG petl, 
wliuh iise*- a hei lit of is 100 ft Its 
Inst serious Liiirdiin w is In 1560 Pop 
20 000 

Orizonte (Jan Frans van Bloemen) 
(1(>(>2 c 1710) Dul h painter, b at Ant- 
werp Ho left Ids native tn for Italy 
eiiH rn life, and pa/^sed the remainder of 


Orjonikidze 100 Orl^anais 

hl8 Ufo in that country. Uis finest pic- Is Ward llill in Hoy. which has an 
tures are in the pontifical palace at Monte elevation of 1560 ft. The temp, of the 
Oavallo. He w^is purtioularly noted for O. 1. Is comparatively mild, conslderlni; 
hia landscape paintinsrs, and wlia nick- their N. lat. This Is due chiefly to the 
named *Orizonte* by the Society of proximity of the Gulf Stream. There is 
Flemingos at Home by reason of the little dJifcronco in temp, between day and 
beauty and delicacy shown in his por- night; and frost and snow are rare. The 
trayal of distances, lie had two brothers, rainfall averages 36} in. At the season 
also painters, viz. Pieier van lilnemev, of the * longest day* there is no darkness 
called *Staudaart* (1657-1719), and A’or- for about six weeks and during the 
bcrltHin called *Cephalus* (.1670- summer solstice snapshots can bo taken 

1746). at midnight. The exports are chiefly 

Ononikidze, see Oriv/honikidzio. (Isb, agricultural produce, and oatUe. 

Orjonikidzegrad, see Ordzhomkii>ziv- The chief tiis. arc Kirkwall, the cap., and 
ORAD. Stromness. The Orkney and Shetland 

Orkbon Inscriptions (also known as (g.v.)ls. return one member to Parliament. 
Siberian. Early Turk!. Pre-Islamlo Turk! Many broolis, chambered cairns, onrl 
or KOk Turk! Runes) are the earliest burial mounds remain as evidence ot 
epigraphical monuments written in Turki; prehistoric and Norse settlements. The 
ana tne earliest alphabetic inscriptions Neolithic dwellings of Skara Hrae arc 
discovered In N. central A<3ia. They importont examples. The Orkneys, under 
belong to the seventh and eighth centuries the name Orcades, are mentioned by the 
A.D. Some of them arc long funerary anct. geograpliers, Pliny, l*toleiny, and 
insd^tions, describing the war-glories of others. In 876 Harald Haarfagor con- 
the *r'u-kfie or Tiirkut ^plural of Turk: quered both them and tlic llobride.^. 
Turks), the earliest known Turki people. During the greater part of the tenth 
who ruled over Moniiolia from the mid century they were ruled by iudependeiif 
sixth century a.d. to the raid eighth Scandinavian jnrls (carls), but in 1098 
century. These iu^c^iptlon8 were found they became formally subject to the 
on the Upper Ob. the Upper Yenisei, and Norwegian crown. Thus they remained 
particularly on the H. Orkhon, to the b*. Scandinavian till 1468. when they w'cn* 
of Lake llaikul. The inscriptions are given to James HI. of Scotland as a 
written either in liorizuutal lines running, security for the dowry of hia wife, Mar- 
Uke the Semitic alphabets, from right to garet of Denmark. The is. w'crc never 
left, or vertlealJ> (perhaps under Oliiucse redeemed from tliJs pledge; and In 1590, 
influence) in (olumns following each on the marriagi* of James VI. with the 
other from right to left. This script Dan. Princess Anne, Denmark formally 
was deciphered in 1893 by the Dan. re-signed all pretensions to the sovereignty 
scholar W. Tliomsen. The language of of the Orkneys. During their long con- 
the inscriptfons Is early Turki, the oldest iieetlon, how'cvor, with Norway and Den- 
form known of the Turkish tongue, which mark , all traces of the primitive Oeltic pop. 
diflen very widely form OsmanJl Turkish. diHai>peared, and the prt‘sent Inhab. ore 
The script, wbleb must have already been of the pure Scandinavian stock. Pop. 
in use In the sixth century a.d., consists 21.900. See J. Gunn (cd.), The Orkney 
of thirty -eight letters, of which four are no*)k^ 1909; A. W. Hrogger. Ancient 
vowels (a, y, w, dor ii); curiously enough. fCmigrants, Sorae Settlements, 1929; V. G. 
many consonants vary Id form according (Jhilde, Skara Jirw, 1931: and J. .s 
to the following vowel-smmd, e.g. k bos Ciou.ston, A History of the Orkneys 19.32. 
as many as flve forms (for writing (1) Orkney and Shetland. Duke of, su 
ka, (2) ky, (3) ko or Jfcu, (4) ku, ke, ki, and Botiiwkll. Karl ok. 

(5) kd or ku). The origin of this script Orlando. Vittorio Emanuele (b. 1 SCO), It. 
is uncertain; it inav have derived from Jurist and statesman, b. in 8ieily. w'as a 
a local Pahlavik M-ript (see under Paul- prof, of const i tut ional law at Palermo. 
AVI) or from the ^ogdian alphabet {see Ho became minister of the interior in 
under Alpiiabkt). Boselli’s (’abinct (1916). He 8u<*eeeded 

There are two forms of tbo Orkhon Bosclli as premier in 1917, and proved a 
script, the monumental, of whi<‘h u few tower of strength at the time of Gen. 
vanetJes are known, and which externally Cadonia’s (o'.!*,) diso-strons defeat at Capo- 
reeembles the Teutonic nines, and tho rutto Uj.v.) by stilTcning tlio iivit ional re- 
cursive form, the serijit of various Histame. In (be Inter-AJlIed Peace Cun- 
fragments at Turfau DC. or Chinoso lereie*o in Paris, 1919, ho was one of tho 
Turkestan). ‘Big Four* (srp Pback Conk krknck). lie 

Orkney Islands, separated from Galth- seceded from the eounell In May 1019 
ness by the Pentlaiid Firth (q.r.), lie be- on tho Fiume quoH(ij<iii. Ketiriug from 
Iween 58^ 41' 24' and 59* 23” 2' N. lat. and polities after the advent of Fuaeiain, witli 
between 2* 22' 2* and 3* 2.5' 10* W. lung.; w^bieti he had no sympathy, ho returned 
and are sovenU -three in inimber at low to the Constituent Assembly to flght 
water, of wliif h twenf } -eight, be>-jileH agaiiiHt tho peace treaty after the .Se<'ond 
Pomona, oi« Mainland, arc inhabited. World War, but, on the Ohambcr'.s 
The^rea of tho O. 1. Is 376 sq. m. Tbo approv^alof the treaty, he resigned his seat, 
surface is very irregular, and the laud is Orlando, tu. in Florida. U.S.A., eo. scat 
indented by numerous arms of the sea. of Grange co.. 125 in. 8. of Jacksonville. 
Next to Pomona, tho most iini>ortaiit of Citrus fruits are cultivated hero, and It is a 
the Is. are N. and B. Uonaldshay, Iloy. favourite c'culro for tourists. Pup. 36.70U. 
Ilousay, Stmnsay. Floita, Sbapinsay, Orl6anais. former prov. of France, 
Eday, and Sanday- The liigiiest peak Pagus Aurellanensis of the Korns. It 
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corroHpoiidH to the pixticjut doptii. of 
ijoiret, Loip-ot-Ohor» Kurc-et-Loir, and 
parts of Seine*et>Oifio, Ni6vre, etc. 
Orleans was the cap, 

Orleans, Dukes of. Tho title, of duke of 
O. WiiH created by Philip VI., and 
conferred on bit* son Philip. When the 
third duke ascended the throno of Frnn<*e 
Uti Louis XII. In l4hS, the duchy lapsed. 
Louis XIII. in 162(> bestowed the title of 
duke of O. on Jean llaptlste Gaston; 
hut tho title was not revived after hlb 
death until, in 1(5(10, Louis XIV'. revived 
it. ill favour of iii-s brother Pldlip. J>e- 
boendniits of this line are IlvJni^ at the 
present time; a brief account of the jtrin. 
riorsons who Lave held the Utle lollovvrt: 

lAtuis (];(72-1407), the iouiiK‘<‘r son of 
Charles V., was pn^vUmsly count r»f Valois 
and of iteauniont-Riir-Oihe an<l duke of 
Toiu^ine, bclll^' treated duke of O. 
in 1302. He niarrlod V'alenliria, daughter 
t)f tho duke of Milan. His quarrel with 
Philip II., duke of Hur^mdy, on the 
question of brs wife's claims to Milan eul- 
niiuat<‘d after tho death of Philip in his 
beinjr nnirdert'd by one of tlie partisans of 
.lohii, Pldllji'ii) suct'CHSor. 

Chtti'Uit (13Ul-34G5h coininonly called 
<‘barlcs was the eldest eon of 

the a!»<i\c duke, lit uuiiTicd Isabella, 
the witiow of Richard IT. of Kurland, In 
lidii: in 11 If) 1(0 was rapturtMl at Atrin- 
court, and kt pi a piisoncr in Kn>flund 
ujit il Nov. 14 4(1. Released then, he spent 
inosl of the re^t of his life at llJois, %vliere 
lie ht»I«l a litt'rary court. He is a praeeful 
poet, represent lm< th<‘ art of the last 
period of tho Midtile Atres, and some of bis 
rontlcb* are burpasMsl by none in their 
t'iaSH, 

Jfftn (i(i»Uw (IG08-(J()), was the 

third mn of Ilenii IV. and Mario de 
Medici. He married, tirst Marie de 
Rouphen, find secondly, Mariruepito, a 
si^ter of the duke of Lerruine, Hi-i 
nature was weak ami lii^' part in the 
iutric^ues of the period did him iuit iitilo 
credit. He died at lllois. 

Philipin ! (1(140 170l).1 lieson of Louin 
\lll. ol France, w'us created duke of 
Orleans in lfi(51, and married llourietta. 
sister of (’liarles II. of Kii;dund, the same 
year. Alter lier death (^apposed to have 
boon by poKoii at Uie iluke's Instigation) 
ho marrleii (’barlolte Klioibelb, daughter 
of Charles Louis, elect or-pa latino of th«* 
niilne. 

Philij/pe II. (1674-172:5). reifcnt of 
France, the son of the aho\e dnko, bore 
the title of duke of PJi.irtifs until the 
death of his father. Ou tlio death ol 
F.ouis XTV., lie became .sole rcKcnt in spite 
of the kinpr’s tesla meiit. which he induced 
I'arllaincnl to sot ft^'ide. On (he kliiK 
attairinpr his inajork> in 1723 Pldlip eoie 
tlnued In power as his prime ndidstcr. It 
was diirimr his rcReiu y that tho srhcnu*s 
of John Law (g.a.), the Seottisli Hnaiicler. 
which Pldlip eountcuaneed. broiiffht the 
I'Ountry to the verffc of bniikriipt<-y. The 
talentii of the duke fvew irreat, but were 
ooiuiterboianced by hts debauchery and 
^ lee. 

Louis (170:i-.)2), the only son of the 
above duke, wlio succeerled to the diilvC- 


doni in 1723, waa jdoiis, cultured, and 
peaecuble; after holding: the pout of 
colonel. ureiieral of infantry for eight yearn 
he retirtid into private life In 1730. He 
marntMl Augusta, the daughter of Louie 
William, margrave of Baden. 

Imuis Philippe Joseph (1747- 

17l»:5). b. at St. (Jloud, was prlnoi pally 
notable for his comideto change of views 
during the r<‘ volution, when he took the 
name of Philippo J^galitd, and voted for 
the ileaMi ot Louis XVI., but he woa gull- 
Iotim‘d in ^plte of his views. He married 
tile daughter of ihe duke of Penthievre. 

t'enhikaml Philip Louis Charles Henn 
(1816-42), was b. -it Piilermo. lie served 
with distineliou iu sev. campaigns, and 
onranised the luitlalinu of light infantry 
known as the d’Omans. 

Henri \,Prtnce oj OiUan.') (1867-1901), 
was h. at Ham, near Piciunond. He was 
chiefly notcil as a traveler and cvploror, 
discovering tho source of the Irrawaddy, 
lor which he received the medal of tho 
(«eogrnpl)ie.aI Society ol Pans. 

Louis Philippe Pohrrl (1806 1926), waP 
b. at Twickenham and educateii in France 
till ISSO; he r(*tiirned thither m 1890 and 
expivs^ieil a wish to serve us » louscript, 
but was imprisoned for a sboit pt riod. He 
ser\cd with the Itrit. Army In india, and 
in 1900 eiiiHfsl adverse eoDimeM hy lus 
eoumenunee of insolent eJin<atureH oi 
(^ueeti Victoria. On Ids death, without 
js^ue, Jean, duke ol Giuhc, betaine pre- 
ttunler to the Fr. kingship, being suecoeilcd 
in 1940 hy hia son llenrL comte de Paris 
S,re M. (''oryn. House of Orleans. 1936. 

Orleans, Uiiporlant com inertial Ln, of 
Franet*. tap. of the dopt. of Loiret, and 
formerly cap. of the old prov. of Orh^anais, 
is situated on the r. b. of tho Loire. Ihi ni 
S.,S.VV^. of i'aris hy railway. 1). stands on 
the vergtj of a magiiitieeiit plain sloping 
townnl the Loire, anti watered by the 
Ltiire nntl Loiret. Among its prin. build - 
iiiga (iiv the eathcilral. with two lofty and 
elegant towers, one of tho ttne.st (*olhi( 
etliiice.s ill the country; the tower; bishop’.- 
resMcnce; the houses tif Joan of Vre, of 
Agues Sonil, of Diane de Poitiers, of 
Francis 1.. and of Pot hid. The tn. 
tonruiiie thns' statues of Joan of An 
Mimufs. inelutle hosiery, ctiiton, and lineii 
gttod.s. blankets, reflneil .^ugar. vinegar 
leather, tt)l»aeeo. luaehmery, etc. Tliorc 
N some trade in wine, br.iiid.x, ».orn, ana 
sugar. In 1428 (). w)is ln\'»ieged b> tlie 
Kiig. under tlio duke of Hctiford, but wa- 
delix'cretl by the iiispiMting exertions of 
Joan of Arc (r/.r.). who on flu's aceouiii 
is also iinined the Maid of Oilcans, I*op 
> 71.606. 

I Orleans. Isle of, is. of Quehee, juat below 
! <,>ucd»ec <ity, on ihe U. St. Lawremee. It 
I Ih a fertile s])ot 21 ni. long. ilh an area of 
! 69 sq. m., and is iioleti c »i luimer resort. 

It post.e8Ke.rt, bortidf iiiiiekcrcd, cod, and 
I halibii* flrthericfl, large deposits of gj i«uui. 

I Orle.'ins, Maid of, <re Joav ok Ano. 

Orleans, '“ow, st* Xk'v Okmcans. 

Orley, Bernaert van (r. 1 t90-e. 1542), 
Klein, iiainter. b. a( I5rut-.sels. Hcrttudied 
under Rnpliael ni Roim*, and later was 
appointed painter fo IMaivaivt of Austria. 

I He made n number of designs for tapestry. 
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the iiioHt rclchraicd lioiiii? *The l^ife of 
Abralmni' nt Jiauipton Court, and * Maxi- 
milian's Iluntti* in the Louvre, and amonff 
his numerous pictures aro ‘The Lost 
Juderment/ ‘ The Holy P^imily,* ‘The 
Maadalcn ReaclJm?* (in the National 
Gaflery, London), ‘The Descent from the 
<>08S,* ‘Christ on the C’toss,* etc. 

Orloff Diamond, see Diamond. 

Orlov, or Orloff, noted Russian family: 

Alexis, CoMui O. (c. 1 736-1808), Russian 
admiral, was an nrcomplioe in the con- 
spiracy of 1762, wliich made Catherine 
autocrat of Russia in place of I’cter 111., 
whom O. killed. Made an admiral, ho 
eommar.iied a lunal expedition ntruiiisl 
the Turks, whom he defeated at Chesnic. 

Theodore {Fedor) O. (1741-116). Russian 
officer, brother of above, foiifdit niralnst 
the Turks and took Navurino in 1770. 

OrcQory O. (1734-83). Rus‘'ian <«»urtior 
and general, brother of two pn'ccdinjr, sow 
service in the Seven Years why. 

Grerjory O.. Gavni (1777 -1826), nephew 
of Alexis. He lived principally in Paris 
and Italy, and pul). Travels in Farts of 
France, etc. 

J\1 ichcLcl O. ( 1 785-1 841). son of Theodore, 
served in campaijms apainsl Ibwia parte. 
He took part in "Cj I’et a‘'‘'oeiatious c»f the 
Rus.sjun Army in the reien of Alevindcr, 
and was <li«tfmced in 1825. 

Orni, or Ormin, see vndcr Ormuu'm. 

Ormazd (or Ahura Mazda), in the 
Zorucihtriiin Hj'sleiu, was the principle of 
lUrht and (?ood and creator of all tliingrs. 

110 i.*> in p<Tpetual <*oiitlict with Ahrimau 
yq.w). but will i»rc>ail ultimately. The 
Lat. form is Oromasdes. 

Orme, Robert (1728-1801), hisitman of 
India, h. <it xVnjeutfo on the iMalabar 
coasl. went to Cah’uUa in 1742, and 
entered the K. India Company’s hcr\ice. 

111 1752 he pub. A Guteral him of the, 
Goreruno nt and JUoplt of Iiidostnn. He 
was appointed a meuilx r nt the council at 
^Uldl'us two years later. Itcturninpr to 
prng:Iand in I76t». he bcjr.m Ins Ihstory of 
the Militant I'ransadion^i of the nritish 
Xafion in Indostan fumi the year 174.1 
(176.8-78). lie also wrote other books 
and cf^says on India. 

Ormesby, par. and ^il. of N. Riding, 
YorkPhire, England, 4 m. ri.E. ot Middles- 
brough. 

Orme’s Head, Great, bold i)romontory in 
the extrc*njc N. cd <'J^•n^^r^onshi^c^ K. 
Wales. It projects into the Irish Sea. 5 
in. N.W. by N. of Coiiwav, and has a light- 
house visible at a distance of 24 in. The 
Little O. H., a sniuJlcr iicadland, lic^ to 
the ¥1. 

Ormoc, pueblo of Leyte, f’bllippiiie Is., 
on the W. coast, 34 m. W. of Taclo- 
ban. Hemp is largely i^roduced. Pop. 
40.000. 

Ormolu (P>. or moulu, ground gold), 
speck's of brass, made up of equal jiarts of 
copper, zinc, and tin, and of a goldcn- 
yellow^olour. The prill, use of (». is 
for the mountings of fiirniturt'. Snial) 
artioles are made from O., and It fs also 
a basis for cloisonne work, produced in 
China for a long period. 

Ormond, health resort of Florida, 
U.8.A., In Volusia co., on the Halifax, 68 


ra. S. of »St. Augii.stiiie. Between it and 
Daytona, to the S., stretches the Daytona 
Beach, used for automobile racing and 
speed trials. Pop. 1600. 

Ormonde, James Butler, first Duke of 
(1610-88), succeeded ns twelfth earl of 
O. in 1633, and in 166] was en^ated 
duke in the Irish, and in 1682 duke in the 
Kiig., peoragCv He acted for Charles 1. 
against the Irish rebels in 1643, and in 
the following year was appointed lord- 
licutenant of Ireland. In 1648 ho was 
royalist commander in Ireland, where, aftei* 
the execution of the king, ho proclaimed 
Charles II. Ho was defeated by CromwM-11 
in 1649, and fled abroad to join the king. 
On the restoration ho w'as made lord 
stew'ard of the household, and was again 
lord-lieiitonant of Ireland in 1G01-C9. and 
1 67 7-82, and once more in 16S1. After 
.fames II. eanie to the throne lie retired 
into private life, but in 1687-88 he 
opjjosed scv. of the more arbitrary acts of 
the king, and especially those directed 
against Protestantism. 

Ormonde, James Butler, set'ond Duke 
of (166.>-1745), eldest surviving son of 
TbointiH. earl of Ossory. puccccih'd to the 
dukedom in 1688. Ho was a supiiorter of 
William and Mary and at their coronat inn 
;i<*te(l a‘< lord high constnhie. Hi* com- 
manded the Life (Juardp at the bat Lie of 
the Boyne, and was present at the battle 
of Steinkerk. He was taken pri*oiier at 
the battle of Lamleu, but was c\ changed 
for the duke of Berwick. Under Anne he 
held the oiliees of lord -lieutenant of Jie- 
land and captain -genera I of the fones. 
From the latter office he w’as reinoM*d on 
the accession of (h'orge I., and in 1715, as 
a If’ader of the Kng. Jncoldti'S, wn.s im- 
peached, hut escaped to Fram-e. lie now 
throw in his lot with the lu'f'tciidcr, and 
took part in the rising of 1715, and fmir 
year.s later acre])ti‘d the r‘omTni>nd of the 
aborljM* cxiicdiliou ot tJie bp. fleet to 
Eiiglanil. 

Ormonde, old nanic for the di.st., com- 
prising Ti|q>crary, Ireland, which uftci 
wards bcf,Tiiio E. Minister. 

Ormskirk, anci. mrkt. tii. of Lancashire, 
England. 11 m. N.E.of LivcTpool. Then* 
Is a ac\cntc*cnth-cciitiiiy grammar scliool. 
and a ^-hurch with hot ha spiieand a tower 
There are brjis-, foundries, an ordnance 
depot, hrewcrii'H, and cake and biscuit 
far tor JCK. J t is cclebral ed for gingerbn'a « 1 . 
I'op. 20.700. 

Ormulum, early Eng. metrical truiis. of 
the gospel liist., consisting of a series of 
Kng. homilieH in iambic vorse WTitteu bj 
Criii, canon of St. August Ine in the vlcinit.v 
of Lincoln, about 1200. See also uridtr 
Kncjiish LANorAOio., See ed. of R. M. 
Wliile, 1852 (revised^by R. Holt. 1878). 
and 1*. Laiubcrtz, Dio Sprachc des Orrnu- 
him nach der Idutlichen Seite vniersucht, 
1901. 

Ormuz, sie Houmuh. 

Ornaments, tenu for accessories of a 
chiireti or the w’oPHhip tn It, e.q. vestments, 
organ, bells, plate, paten, chaliec, font, 
pulpit, pastoral staff, etc. The question 
as to what is allowed according to* tlie 
omHiiicnts rubric in the Book of Common 
Prayer bus involved consldurable con- 
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trovcrsy and litigation, but, broadly, 
most of the O. used In 1549 aro regarded 
as legal. 

Ornaments, Musiool, notes whieh are nut 
a part of the melody or harmony . but 
iiieroly cm bellishjiieut s thereof. Some are 
now otiRolcte, either because tiio fashion ol 
highly orijarneiiicd playing and binging is 
dead or iiecuuse great eJa ho ration is not 
suited to modern instruments. iSome of 
the embellishments that were indlapens- 
aide to the harpsichord, for example, be- 
cause of its iuubiilty to give prorninenco 
to eortain notes hv accentuation, bound 
meredy fussy on the piarioforti*. O. in- 
clude acciaccalura, mordent, hhako, turn, 
roulade, etc. 

Orno: 1. Dept, of N.W. France, formed 
from part of and. Normandy, and dividc'd 
into the urruns. of AIcneon, Argcntan, 
and Mortagiic; cap. Alcncon. It com- 
prises two distinct physical roghms, viz. 
the W., (‘onsistmg of rugged hilLs and ex- 
tensive forests, with patches of pasture- 
land occasionally Interapcrsed, and the K. 
with fertile vaUey« ami rlcii pasture lauds. 
Iron, copper, load, and granite are tlio 
prin. miuorals. Cereals are cullivat€*d to 
a certain extent, but more care and atten- 
tion arc given to tho apple and pcmt 
orchards, for * he ihig of cider and perry. 
The dept, is famous for its horses, and 
<’attle ore reared and dairy produce ex- 
porti'd. iron wart's, linens, cotton. lace, 
glass, and leather goods are the prin. 
iiiannfs. The dept, was the scene of 
heavy fighting In 1944. Area 2371 sq. m. 
Dop. 273,200. 2. Uiv. of France rising in 

tho O. dept., and flowing gtuiorally N.W. 
for half Its course, and N.K. for the re- 
mainder, reaches the Eng. Channel in the 
hay of tho Seme. Length 80 m. The 
lirin. ins. on its liariks aro Caen, near tho 
mouth, Thury, llarcourt, and Argtuitan, 
all of which places wera involved in 
the battle of Normandy of 1914. Hee 
further under Wjcstekn Fkont in Second 
WORLD War. 

OmithooephaluB, small genus of eidphy- 
tal orchids, natives of tropical America. 
O. grandijlorus bears nw*omes of wlutc and 
green flowers, and the suggestion of tho 
bird's beak, which gives the genus its 
name, is found in the long slender rostcl- 
lum to which tho pollen masses ara at- 
tached. Tlio plant is usually grown in 
peat and sphogouin in a small pan sus- 
pended near the roof of a greenhouse. 

Omlthogalum, or Star of Bethlehem, 
genus of bulbous plants (family Idliacem). 
bearing racemes of white, greenish -white, 
or yellow flowers They are never blue as 
m tho closely allied genus Scilla, The 
imly true Writ, species is O. pyrenaicum. 
rhe spiked star of nuthlefacin. A number 
of vaiictloH are grown in warm borders or 
as pot plants. 

Ornlthoglossum, genus of bulbous 
plants (family LlUaceoe), occasionally 
grown in the greenhouse. O. glavcuntt 
with greenish-brown flowers, and O. un- 
dulatum^ with purple-green llowrcrs, both 
natives of 8. Africa, are tho prin. spooics. 

Ornithology, branch of zoology which 
tcaohes tho lilst. of birds. Set Bmu. 

Omithopter, form of flying machine 


operated by flapping wings; none has ever 
pruveri qiiecessfiil in practice. 

Ornithorhynohus Anatinus, Duck Mole, 
or Duck-billed Platypus, AiistraJlaa mam- 
mal whieh, witJi tho two spiny ant-eaters, 
forms the puimtive group, Monotreinata. 
Frotutliena Is Huxley's name for those 
primary mammals from which, it was oon- 
oeived, the* Montremata were evolved. 
This latte‘r is a class added by Lamarck for 
o. and echidnas. They are also regarded 
asasub-clus-^ of mammals, (Drnithodelpliia. 
Except for the fact that tho young are 
produced irom eggs, and for the flat 
bcaU-like inoutli, o. v. bears no resem- 
blance to a hird It livf*« In long burrows 
till the banks of in',. The eggs are laid 
two at a time m -i >.mall chamber at tho 
ond of the burrows. These eggs have a 
iion-ealearcous slit 11, but like those of 
birds and other eg,?-l.'Mng vertebrates, 
Imvo a yolk. Tiic vtiuug arc believed to 
hatch very soon .'iltei the eggs arc laid, 
and are at first naked <iiid blind. In an 
earlv stage, tho short iloshv bills are 
provided with teeth, aiiri these are lost 
as the animal mature-, and hard homy 
patches de\eloT)liig in c,i< h j.iw tike their 
plure. 'IMie oval, flatlincd lsid\ becomes 
clothed with fur. which is wrll adapted to 
an aquatic existence, and the feet are 
webbed. Tlio fore-limbs art* provided 
with ftve powerful claws with whioh the 
animal burrows. Tho broail, flat tail is 
short, and tho total length of the body is 
atMiut 20 in. A bornv spur on the hind 
foot, w'hich is able to inflict a poisonous 
wunnd, occurs only In the male. 

Oro, or El Oro, S.W . prov. of Ecuador. 
Oacao is tho prin. product, and gold Is 
found. Ttic cap. is Mochala. Area 2338 
sq. 111 . Fop. 77,530. 

Orobanchacem, family of leafless, scaly, 
'tiieciiJent pJnnts. which aro parasitical on 
the roots ot ot her plants or which live upon 
decaying organic matter. Among the 
genera are Orobanche and lAtthreM, both 
of which are ropre.scnted by Brit, species. 

Orobanche, or Broomrape, genus of 
parasitic plants, with many-sided spikes 
of flowers, usually of a brownish colour. 
O. jtvrpurta, a rare parasite on milfoil, 
has, hnxvever, pale blue flowers with 
purple veins. O. major and O. minor, tho 
commonest spoeios, arc both parasitic on 
leguminous plants, and sometimes cause 
considerable loss to crops. 

Orobus, or Bitter Vetch, genus of legu- 
minous plants, usually classifleci with the 
genus Lathyrus^ but without tho tendrils 
which characterise its members. The 
roots of O, tubvrosiM {Litthyrus macror- 
rh\za8)t which bears \am'r>*te(l purple 
axillary flowers, arc si uuct lines eaten in 
the Scottish highlands. O. lathyroides is 
a handsoiiio garden p»aiit. 

Oronsay, see Colons w wn Orcwsay. 

Orontes, or Nahr-el-Asi (The Re^l- 
llouR). rlv. of N. which rises in the 

Antl-lil banns, and flows first N., through 
Lake Kad»‘Z, to Antioch, and thou tarns 
W.S.W., nud outers tho Mediterranean 
Sea, 40 m. N. of Lai.ikiii. Length 260 m. 

Oroomiah, see ITjutmiah. 

Oropesa Float, mine-sweeping device 
comprising a pear-shaped float on the end 
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of a wire and mo%inp: at an anfclc to the 
BliJp. The wire Is held to a set depth by 
a kite, amt cut^ the moorini; cable oi mincK 
by hciuwr serrated. 

Oropus, aijct. tn. and seaport of Greece 
in Attica, 2H in. N. of Athens. Its posses- 
sion was the source of continual strife 
between the Athenians and Iia*otians 
from the sixth century «.r. tn 3:18 h.c., 
when it came into uudisputoii possessitui 
of the Atlicnians. 

Oroya, tn. Peru, J.‘>7 m. from Callao, 
at the junclitni of the Central Itnilways 
and the Orro de Patjc'o Hallways. The* tn., 
whicJi Mauds at an altitude of 12,180 ft., 
is situated at the conlluo.uje of the Man- 
taro and Yauli Kh. The chief activity Is 
the Mju itini? of copper »u'c. Pop. la.OOO. 

Orpen, Sir William Nowenham Mon> 
taffue (1S78-103I), Hrit. ptiinter, son of 
Arthur ilcrhcrt O. of .^lill<.ri;an. eo. 
Dublin. At the ajrc of eleven lie went to 
the Metropolitan School of Arts, Dublin, 
and. later, to the Slade School. O. wii- 
one of the artists eiioscii hy the uov. to 
paint pictures of the Fir'll W'orld War. 
beincr fcriven the rank of nialor. He was 
kuiRhted in IhlS. and in 11121 he became 
prusido.nt of the lutoruatioital Societv of 
Painters and Dravers. His war pictures, 
many of which he pre-jenled to the 
nation, show scenes trairie, coinie. and 
grotesque, nceordimr as the subji-et Mruc k 
ilia fancy; thev are forceful and to tlio 
point, hut artistically remain aeciticu' il 
drama tlsath IDS of his emotions r«itlier than 
generalisations. Anmmt the host known 
of these are ‘Chanvlnpr Ihllets’ and * lloinh- 
ini? at Nijfhr.* 1 1 is bi's-t picl arcs arc itciiro 
subjects and interiors with tlcurts sucli .is 
‘The Fracture,’ ’Homuire to Manet.’ *A 
Blnoinsliur>’ Family' (that of Mr. Win. 
Nicholson). He paint ed many portraits, 
inclndiiif!: *'l'lie Hon. I’cicy U.vn. Ilium’ 
<1907), a notable carlv c.x.nnple of Ids 
powers, ‘Dame Madsfc Kendal,’ and 
•Sir Kay LankestST,’ all of a rather 
ipechtiuit^l lirilliuuec. A pnirrait of 
himself hohliuK a ‘Dead Pturmiurnn.* 
and anotluT of ‘Alfred W'. Kii h, Khii.,’ are 
exaniplcH of excellent sketc liina. Ainont; 
hlfl pIctiiroH of Irish life, ‘Ttic Irisli Wed- 
dim?’ and ‘.Sowing the Sc<*d in the West’ 
arc greatly admired. L'lidoubtedly a 
grt^t draughtsman, as a pairit»*r ho was 
rather tlio brilliant c.xeeutant than the 
great eraPsTiiau. Sre memoir iiy P. G. 
Konody and S. Dark, 193‘2. 

Orpheus; 1. In Gk. h'gcnd, tlie son of 
CBagru.s by tlie inu-o Calliope, and thu 
most illustrious poet of the pre-Homeric 
period. He lived in Thrme, and b<‘\oiii- 

r iled the Argonauts on their expedition. 

wafl presented by Apolhi with a lyre, 
on which he played eo excpuMtely that not 
only every living thing but rl\f.. and rocks 
wore oioved by Ids sweet harmony uud 
obeyed his will. Ho inarried the nymph 
Eurydiee, who died from a serpent’s 
ntlng. Uesolved to rt‘cover her. O. dared 
to neflt'end into Hades. The iniisfe from 
ids lyre gained him entrance, anri so far 
earitivated J*Juto that bo consented to his 

i >rayer on eonditiou.that he should not 
ooK baek at bis wife until they reached tiie 
upper world. Jlut when he had almost 


reached this ciirtli O. turned to see if 
she were following him, whereupon Kury- 
diee vanished before Ids eyes. Ho then 
retreated in Ids grief to the uit. eaves and 
seorneil the amorous advaiU'es of the 
Thraolon women, wlio, in reven^, tore him 
limh from limb in Bacchic rnmzy and 
thrt'w his head into the Hebriis. The 
niiisc^s collected his remuiiiH and burled 
♦ hem at the foot of Olyiiipus, while 
Zeus Filuced his lyre among tlie stars. ‘2. 
Mvt Ideal founder of n school of mystic 
theology which nourished at Atliens ‘dur- 
ing the .«l\th eintiiry n.c. Orphism re- 
sembled the Thracian worsld]) of Diony- 
sus. Sre K. W. Maass, Or/iftcus, ISlkS; 



Trn: dk.vtii of c>i:pnr,r.s 
A vase in the IJnUoIi Miisiuin. 


Jane E. Harrison, Vrolv{jomrna to thr 
Study of itreek /iV/'f/iou, llMiS; uud 
W. 1C. G. Guthrie, (frjdieua and ifrerk 

Orphica, number of early Ok. po'-nia on 
mystic KubJiH'ts. They were fuiee jxk- 
eribed to Orpheu.s, hut m.-irij of Ibi-ni were- 
w'littcn iliinng the foiirtli cisitury a.i>. 
The chief poems of tlic Orplii* «*ycle are 
tlic Aruonnuiica an <M>ic poem on the 
voyage of the Argonauts; Idthica. a poem 
on the properties of stones; and 

See A. Dletcfieh, I hi flymnis 
Orptiu IS, 1891 ; eds. of the Orphirn liy Iler- 
nuinn, and Abel. 188.5 ; and an Eng. 
trails, of the Hymns i‘y T, Taylor, new cd.. 

Orpiment, native trisi|l]ihlde of arsenic 
wdiu-h occurs In lemon -coloured crystals in 
Czei-hoslovakia, Kumaaia. the U.S.A., 
Kurdistan, mid clswcUare, Formerly it 
was upcil u*- a dye. 

Orpington, urii. dist. of Kent, England, 
mainly »i*sideid iai and agric. TIutc w^asa 
jirinting picss here in 1873 for printing 
Ituskin’s own work.s, superin tended by 
George Mhui, who w'ns also Jils putdishcr. 
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The j)arl. ronatituency of O. includea pupt T>ubUc instruction in JJarceloua. Under 
of the Uartford rural dist. Pop. (fall- Uie nom de plume of Xcniiw h© was 
.OP.OOO. rt trardcd us tho oliainpion of catalonisiii. 

Orr, John Boyd, first Baron Boyd-Orr About HPiP, however, ho bet^an to separate^ 
{b. fcscottlah physloloKint nnd Idiuhelf from his Catalan friends, and to 

nutritional expert, b. at Kilinaurs, Ayr- write in (.'astiliau. As art eritlo lie has 
shire; he wan educated at ciIhs»(ow I’niv., been one cf tlutsc who battleil for fuller 
where he took his M.A., and D.Si*. n'ro^nitlDii of what J*ortuiral eontrihuU^i 

dcfrrees. Ho entered the iiiedleal pro- tn art. One of his finest books Is hi^ 
fession but save up his praetiee to study life of (iova. 
aiiiiiii)l nutrition at the HowioLt lustitiit** Orsav. sff* D’Ousay. 
of Aiiiinal Nutrition. Aberdeen, of wiileh Orbborn, Albert William Thomas (h. 
he was director until his retirernent in sr/' iimU’r Sxi.vatiun Army. 

IU4j. During tlie Kirst World War he Orsha, aui I . tii. in the Moghilev llegion 
served with the Hoyal Army Medical of (lie lijiio iJnsman S.S.R., 7 4 rn. W.S.W. 
t'orps. His work on Minvrnbi in l*asttirv of Siiiolen-.k. ami a railwav junction. 
and their Relation to Animal i\uLrition There isa tiaile in irr.iiu, s**edK. and tiniher, 
appeared in l‘J28, and four years later he and befoie the Seiond World War there 
bec'aiiie a meniher of the Keorgauisatioii \vert‘ al-o tannene-i and Iiiiie-kilns. Now 
CoTiiTuitloe for the Fat Stock Industry", factories had IwM-n eoiwt piloted, or W'crc 
He also served on other gov. orgauisatirtn'4 under const run imi nefon* tiie Her. in- 
coucern<*d with animal nutritJiui and milk va^on. and tin* lim n iactories uorea/nong 
HUjiply. His rcsearclu'H. embodied In i the most iinportiinr m Itu^siH. The darn 
The Sntionnl Food Suijjdv (ISiai) and I wbieh proieeted nt O. will nrise the 
Fond, Health, and I tienme (IIIMO), wen* tiic i level ot the Dnieptr ami < nalde larif© riv. 
basis of the rationing sysUMU in tin* \ to sail into rnim li n k. O. was lost 

Second World War. He was profes«-or to tiie Russians in the «i. r. invasion of 
of agriculture nt Aberdeen I'niv. from ^ Ihll. i»iit at the (*p I ot the 

1912 to 194,5. In the latter yoar iie nu" ' liin'.iaus \vr*re pouiiii'f i n.'Mi'.di xhf' Smo- 
eleeled M.P. ♦cp the Si oltjhli I'niVto.. Imt | Inisk nateway and \m pat i . to atlm k the 
resigned iu iPJo on ace<miit. of Jiis* work | tiitherland line, a line \ iti-o^k in 

with the I'nited Nations tood and Agrie. the \ ami tl»(‘ IhiiKt iiuir*iM , m th* s.. 
Organisatioii, of whieh lie was direidor- ' marked l».\ n kitics ol sImui.'I 'diU among 
general. It was u period of twute worlil i wtm h O. was one. V'te *sk lu-ld out 
food siiorlage, and bis proposals wen , lenm iou'«h under its (h r. unri'-on outil 
sueeessful in averting n famme situatimi. isiimTiur 194 1. and a mu\ Pussnn i>rzvc 
Oil his retirement from the Food and was launehed on .Imi'' 2 i. v ith tlim jdacc 
Agrie. Organisation he Ijito me chancellor I as its focal point, iicn. I tiMiixakovhky 
of (ilftsgow I’uiv. (191 7). He wns knighted j broki* IJie defem es N.F,. ot O., and on 
in 191k) and en'ated a baron in 1919. He .lime 27 the Oers. wen ilpiven oiii nl that 
was awarded the N<diel Pence i»rize for tn. Pof>. S0,(K>0. .SVc farUnr u^>dcr 
1949. K\'-tii?\ Fiici.NT i.\ Si i OM) \\(*HLn 

Orrell, tn. of (janca hire, J^ngland. 4 in. Wm:. 

W.S.W. of Wigan. 'I'here is a cotton Osini, Giovanni Gaetano, see Xi- ioi.\s 
mill, saml and griixel <in.irry, ami farming ; (poiM ->. A o Jl l. 

in tlu* ueighlaMirhooil. Pop. 7099. i Orsk, tn. ol the Chkuloi Hcl'-iosi the 

Orrery, Earls of, see Hoylk. H.f* F.S.R.. m. S.K. of Diciii)U'‘l (how 

Orrery, instriiment derning its name* '( 'hkalovk near the coiiMuem uf i Iu 1 r«l 
from tliC one eonhinu teii for Charles , .m. I t)r K>j., originally « furln'ss on tli** 
13o>lr, eurl of On*ery, hy Rowley, 17 I '*. | On nburg line agamsi thcKc^'ij/ Then 
It WON dll improved form of the siNtcenth- | cdPretlniiig. a pioe-liiie loj.im tine with 
century plaiieUiriuni (a uuu hino for ' the R, Kmbu wells, ehriane ind nn kel 
exhibiting the rehilivt motions of ttu . derMiMts, laliow, soap, and hru k works* 
plantds and their po**itions in respect to , rdlway w oI■k**Ilop^, and an clislne I'owcr 
the sun and one aiiotlicr) invented, or at -l.iiKiii. Pop- ()a,S99. 
least const viH'terl. bj (o‘orge Graijain I Orsova, name of two tns. of ItuToani.i, 
(1672 17. i9), iiiul showid the motions of on opposite bank.s of lie- IhiMibe, - 1 the 
the inonilMTS ot tin- sidar system, wMtbllron (inles. (lid <» I'U the \\ . h-ink of 
relative sizes and distaiuiea, hut eln-ni.ir ’ tlic H. C-erna, is a ti.i-iirn* and t%hn«fMiig 
oj'lnls, by ineaiw of arms and upriglit« centre, I’oi). 0909. Ni w ()., on the 
moved by geared wlioels. A good opposite hank, was r*'pc dcdlv t.ikeu and 
example is to be SCI n in the Kelvingrove retaken in the wi.is of the eighiccuth 
Museum, Gbisgow’, and Thomas Tomi»ion. eoiilurv. Pop. .'1999. 
the famous London elookmaker, also Ortegal, Cape, iiroiiunifory. nnd the 
eonatriieted on da most N 'westerl.i poiut of Spain on the 

Ompevsk, see BioKidt’ilKV. bay ol Jh’seay, m. N.P ot l^orunua. A 

Orris Root, rhizome of 7 ria //oreaf/aa, u butiie was fought »di 1 ‘'o in 189.5 be- 
violet-suented plant oeeuiTing in S. tw'eeii sir Richard .lohu stn^'lian and n 
Kurope, A starch or flour is prt'pareti small 1 r. lleid. ■.urviioi-? of Ti.ifalgnr. 
from tlu* rhizome for use ill the iiiauuf ot all ihe bhij'S of abieh were eapt ired or 
toilet powders. e.specially dent ifnh’cs. The sunk. , ^ .lu 

plant Is cultivated for the purpose in the Ortega y Ggsset, Jose (o. yp, 

N. ot Italy, and is sometimes grown iu essaxist and plnlostMduT, b. at Ma<lrid, 
Rrlt. gardens, e»liicated nt the .lesult school of Miratlorc's 

Ors, Eugenio D* (h. 1882), art critie. was and the uiiiv. of Madrid, where ho grudu- 
b. in (^atnlonia. lie beenme direetor of tiled in philos'ophy and literature in 1901. 
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Tn 1908 tho iinlv. confcrmi upon him the 
rliair of raotfti»hysIc8. Diirinpr tho follow- 
liior years O. founded and wrote for tho 
phJlusophieal journals Faro (19U8) and 
Kvropa (1911). Always of a rotlrinp: 
disposition, O. became famous in 1911 
through his speech on ‘Old and New 
Politics,* in nhich ho denounced the 
re5«tA)ration of the monarchy and Alfonso 
Xlll. personally, and as a result of which 
the Lcagruc of Political Education nn** 
ostab. Amonir O.’s prin. works are The 
Revolt of the xMa^sea (19.*i2); Invertebrate 
Spain (iyJ7); and a 1‘hiloaophy of lit story 
a941). 

Ortelius Wortels (Ortel, or Ortell) 
Abraham (1527-98), Flemish ffeojrrapher 
and mathematieian, b, at Antwerp, of 
Oer. r»‘»renta. His Theatrum orbis Terra- 
rum (1570) w'as tho first great atlas, and 
he also wrote Synonontiu Oeoyraphua 
(1578). In 1575 he was appointed ge*»g- 
rapher to Philip IT. of Spain, and two 
x'eam later he came to England and helped 
to induce Camden to produce his 
Britann la, 

Orthez, tn. of France in tho dept, of 
Basses- Pyr^n^es on the Pan. here crossed 
by a fourteenth-eentnrv bridge, 25 m. 
N.W. by W. of Pau. Tho \iseouats of 
Bdom had their cap. here in the thirteenth 
century. O. was a (^'ilvinist centre. Ft 
was the scene of a battle in 1 8 H, one of the 
last actions of the Peninsular uar, in 
which Wellington defeatcrl Marshal Soult. 
Pop. about (1200. 

Ortho-acids, name ap])lic‘d to substances 
containing one or mow —CiOHii groups. 
They are known In the form ot their 
derivatives, the free acids being unstable, 
rapidly losing water with tlie fornuition of 
ordinary adds containing the — (X) 011 
group: 

— c(on)j — 11,0 j —CO on. 

Orthoceras, Jaige gepus of fossil cepba- 
lopinds in the oider Tetrabranchiata and 
family Nautilidrc. The species have a 
simple aperture, and the shell is quite 
straight. The genus is closely allied to 
the living one. Nautilus, but Itself occurs 
only in the fossil form ; it is found from tho 
lower Silurian to the Lias. O. titan is the 
term applied to a huge species. 

Orthoehromatic Photography, see under 
PHOTOOB4PHY. 

Orthoclasa Porphyry, hypabyssal rock 
which may be rogardeil as Intermediate 
between plutonic syenite and vokanii* 
trachyte. It occurs in dykes and veins, 
and is composed of a micro -granitic 
groundmass with liltlc or no free quartz, 
and containing relatively largo pheno- 
crysts of orthoclasc feldspar. Micaceous 
ve^ctles are sometimes called mica-trap, 
which term incindes tho ortboclastic type 
of lamprophyre, viz. minettc. 

Orthodox Eastern Church, see Gref:k 
Church. 

Ortho^xy (literally, right opinion), 
correct belief, especially in religious doc- 
trine, but also in philosophical, social, or 
political principles. Belief not orthodox, 
blit not too inimical, is- heterodoxy; while 
denial or holding inrompatiblo opinions is 
hetetv* Each religion or sect naturally 


has its own ()., wlilch may vary in dilTcreut 
periods of its hist. The term may bo 
applied in general to beliefs consist ent 
with the Script iirt's, but each religion or 
sect usually formulates its own 4lognia in 
creeds or by reference to the ideas of 
founders or prominent teachers. Formal 
acceptance of tlie Thirty-nine ArtioUvs 
constitutes O. In the Anglican Churcli. 
Tho (Jk. or E. Church is often rofarred to 
ns the Orthodox C'hurch, claiming to bo 
tho most faithful conservator of tho 
primitive faith. 

Orthography (Gk. op9oypail)ia, correct 
writing), art of nccuratc spoiling. Such 
accurate spelling should properly be a 
reliable guide to the pronunciation of tho 
word spelt, but .since the number of sym- 
bols used for tho represeiitathin of speceli 
seems always to have been less than the 
number of sounds used, it is probable that 
O. has never perfectly served its purpose. 
It. and Sp. are still mainly phonetic, Uer. 
is lt‘ss so, w'hilo Eng. and Fr. are far from 
tho ideal. Boforo tho Conquest Eng. was 
more or less phonctie. During the period 
from tho ('ouquest to the introduction of 
printing, roughly, that Is to say, during 
the Middle Eng. period {see Enuuhh 
Lanoimg!'). the snmo state continued. 
Even at this time, however, tho need of 
reform was felt, as is shown hy Orm or 
Ormln’s attempt at phonctie spelling, tho 
(). of the Ormulunx (g.v.) being tho most 
'lalnable extant source of information on 
ihe dovclopincut of sound in Middle Eng. 
During the Middlo Kng. period proniin- 
<‘iatioii and dialect varied in the sev. parts 
of tho r*onntry. The spelling often dif- 
fered. There were conventional repre- 
sentations of the various sounds, but there 
were not conventional representations of 
whole words. Even the introduction of 
printing did not finally fix the O., and 
the attempt was still made to make the 
spelling of the word represent the pm- 
nunriation. But there was now less 
freedom of change in the spelling, 
wdiich beeame almost fixed by the end of 
tho seventcontb century. Pronunciation, 
however, w'ent on changing, and now tho 
spelling has not only ceased to be a guide 
to pronunciation, but in many cases It has 
become a positive hindrance. It seems 
hardly ncc'cssary to cite exiiinples to prove 
tho inadequacy of our present symbols. 
Wliereas we have but twenty -three sym- 
bols (r, 7, and g arc Bupcrniinicrary). there 
are from thirty -eight to forty -four sounds 
to ho represented. Even in ihe use of our 
few symbols there is mnrli inc'onsistency. 
Especially is this true with regard to tho 
vowels. Taking an example at random, 
wo see, for instance, the short e sonnd 
represented not only iy e as in set, fed, 
nettle, but by a as in n*anp: by ea as in 
feather, leather; by ai as in snid and against; 
hy ei an in heifer; by eo as to jeopardy and 
leopard; by ei as in leisure, hy ay as in says. 
In the present century, however, a move- 
ment has arisen for a reform in this 
direction, although with Uttie headway 
even in America. See also Simflifieh 
Spelling. 

Ortbopesdio Surgery (Gk.op^'s, straight; 
naTs, child), branch of surgery concerned 
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with bonofi, Jointn, miiaoles, nerves, and 
any tissues so injured or diseased tliat 
deformity or impairment of function may 
I'esnlt; its applications ore by no means 
contined to children. Tho main types of 
affections treated In O. S. are: (1) Affec- 
tions of joints. These affections may bo 
due to bacterial infection or to injuries 
such as fractures, bad sprains, or repeated 
minor injuries. (2) Affections of bone 
may similarly be due to infoctlon or to 
iiijuiy. Tho growth of bouo may also be 
affected by certain disturbances of the 
endocrine secretions, by deflcJoncy of 
antirn(‘hitic vitamins, and by tumours. 
(3) Diseases or contraction of the soft 
tissues such as skin, muscle, and tendons 
near joints may oatise deformity. Con- 
traction duo to injury may sonictimo'^ bo 
proveuted by sterilisation of the wound, 
Jind, If neexsssary, subsequent appropriate 
skin- OP tissuo-Kraftinj?. C«radnal strctch- 
inpr will correct some forms of contraction. 
Infected or injured biirsic, tho lubricating 
sacs over tlio joints, arrj otiior frequent 
('auscs of deformities such as bunions and 
housemaid's knee. (4) Affections of Uio 
nervous system include obstetriu injury to 
this system, dcireneratiou of nerve tracts, 
j'crobral lesi 'tis, ii.d infantile paralysis. 
Tho latter is a hiKhly infections epidemic 
disease. In which the muscles supplied by 
i he atTected nerves become paralysed and 
atrophied. Various workers claim to have 
prepared a curative serum, hut this has 
not vet boon tested snfFiciently. The 
treatment in f?eucral use consists In the 
applhation of suitable apparatus to pre- 
\ imt. deformity, and, later, of luossatrc untl 
cloetricity to restore muscular acti\ity. 
(,>) Most deformities are ‘static,* and 
mainly due to bad postures. Flatfoot. 
round shoulder, and hollow back aiv 
sfuiie of the coiniiuuiest static deformities. 
i(i) (Jfuiiureaitul a ffe<'tioris result from abnor- 
mal eiiibryoloiricol cU‘^ clopmciit . and their 
(‘auses lire not fully known. <;on^oiiital 
clubfoot, llatfoot. dlsloCfition of liip, affcc- 
t iou-^ of the vertebral cohmm, are uinouprst 
<»lher eoiureiiltal faults trc.itx'il by O. S. 
.s< e Sir It. Jones and It. elt, Orthopiedic 
Surgery, 1923; II. \\ hitman. Treat inc on 
Urttiojh’edic Surgery, 1927; K. A. Crook, 
AULh to Orthopirdir Su-gcry, 1929; and 
NV. C. Caniphell, Texihook of Orttiopndk' 
Surgery, 1930. 

Orthophosphorio Acid, sec Piiospiumrs. 

Orthoptera (Ok. ti/iHuN. straight; Trr«/Mw, 
\muk). larjfo onler of insects containini; 
over 13,000 speeJes, nnioiipr wliirh are such 
well-known eivaturcs as a:rasshoppcis, 
crickets, cockroaches, leaf- and htick- 
msects. Tlicy an^ cliaracterised by their 
I'ouspicuous and ^hitim? mouth-parts, 
stiff toiffinlna, arur in(Mnbr<mous meta- 
1 horaeio wings, whfch close like a fan when 
m repose; the wings arc frequently oither 
reduced or absent, ami there is no abrupt 
metamorphosis. 

Orthoptics, sexi Repp vitiox, Kkuous oe. 
Sightdesting, and under Squint. 

Ortho-Sulphobenzimide, see S \miARiN. 

Ortlgueira, health resort of Spain, in tho 
|)rov. of Corunna, on tho Santa Mart-a 
estuary, 23 m. X.K by K. of Ferrol. Pop. 
21,600. 


Order Group, group of tho E. Alps, 
forming the watershed of tho Adige, Adda, 
and Oglio R. basins. The Ortler, or 
Ortler Upitze (12,810 ft.), tho highest 
summit in the group, is in the Trcntlno, 
Italy. It was once regarded as the 
loftiest mt. in Europe and quite iu- 
acocssible, hut in 1804 it was ascended 
by Josef PiebJor and other Tyrolese 
mountaineers, (icbhard climbed it in 
1803, luid tho dispoveiy of easier routes 
ill 1863 caused tho uscont to become 
popular witli tourists. 

Ortolan \Eiidnriztx hortulaim), member 
of the hunting laiuily, common in Europe 
and W. Asia, hut a rare visitant to 
Britain. It si»cuds the winter In Africa, 
and is netted m givat numbers while 
migrating. It rapiflly fattens after being 
fed for a short time on oats, millet, and 
other grain, and is thou killed for the table, 
being highly valued hy epicures. Tho O. 
somewhat resembles aiim her bunting, the 
ycUowhammer, but its hcatl is grey. Tho 
upper surface Is rcddisli hci>wn with black 
streaks, tho tliruat yellt'w, uud the under 
parts greenish-olive. The nest Is made on 
tho ground or on banks, .md in it are laid 
about five eggs. 

Orton, Arthur* see m dtr Tu ukoknk 
C\«i:. 

I Ortona a Mare, rnuii. and (‘pi-iopal seat 
of Italy, in the prov. of C'iuefl, 12 m. K. of 
t he tn. of Chieti. H is situated on a cape 
in tho Adriatic Sea, and possesses a small 
liurbour. Ubcd cldefly for coasting trade. 
It <‘onttiinB a cathedral and a ruined rustic. 
Tho eatliedral was badly damaged by bom- 
I Imrdmont in the Sec»*nd World War, half 
the building, together uith the campanile 
land sculpt urt»d portal, and the portico 
I being doinolishcd. The Aragonese CaJ^tle 
1 and tho Farnesc Palace were also bndh 
I damaged, and the V\e/\ PaUwe complet* 1\ 
destroyed, Potn 19.S93. 

Ortygia, see Syuac itsk. 

Ortyx, see QrviL; Virginian Quaii. 

Oruro, eitj of Bolivia, <tap. of the dept 
of the sanio name. The dopt. lias an ansi 
of 2U.3S0 sq. m. and an estimated poi». of 
203,500. The tn. i*> the seat ef a tudioprn 
and the headquarters of a iiiilitar> di-t. 
It is the hub of the Bolivian r/i;hva\ 
system and tlie i-entre cf Its greai tin- 
mining urea. Silver, eojiper, and wolfram 
are also worked in ttic dist. The cits 
stands at an altitude of 12.109 ft. iml the 
nights are very cf»ld. Tliei*e i.s n laiv 
power station. Tln‘ pop. is IS.ooo 
largely Indians, and theie aro a nunihcr 
Eng. -speaking iniumg oiheials. 

Orvieto* walled eil y of 1 tul:, in tho pnn 
of Perugia, on the r. b. ol tho Puglia, (id ui. 
N.N.W. of Home. It ha"’ been the seat of 
a bishop since 309. < >uo of the caps, 

of the Etruscan heagne. iliero are tombs 
of the fifth century u.< The ^thedral, a 
beautiful spoeimen of tho it. Qothi'\ built 
of blaek-a lid -white marbles, dates fr«>ni the 
tUirleentl. centui\. Theiv is trade in 
corn, silk, and a delicate white wine. Pop. 
19.000. , ^ 

Orwell, llrst kno>vii as tho Gipplng, riv. 
of England, in Suffolk. It has its Houn*e 
a few miles W. of fc?towmarkot, through 
which (II. it pav^es. tinwing also through 
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Xeedham Market. Ipswich it 

foma the estimr} kuuwu as the O. The 
nv. is navigable to Stowiaarket. 



ii'i: ouwi.u. I'H vK> \r i'vhkkstox 

s\, riiitwicii 
Oryol, sre Orll 

Oryx, iiaixutuiit genus of antelopes, 
liclonge to tlie sub-fuTiiily iJippotrauriiife, 
and coutaiiH -iv hi)e<Mes, iuiIiacs of Africa, 
Arabia, and ^v na. Ilof h sexes haxe long, 
anniilated iioitis, and th(‘ ft*iiu»l<' posMCKHea 
four mam nue. <), Jt^uotu yj ithe lein'orys), 
(). heat nr (the Beatrix antelope), O. 
(fazitla (the gc-msliok), and (). bm>a (tho 
bcisa) are the foar best -known speides. 

Orzesko, Elise, vM Pawlowska (1842- 
lltlO), PolislL writer, b. near <irodno, 
J.ithuania. She dealH mainly wdh two 
themed, tho misery of the i‘oas,uiis and 
the dcHolatlon of tho Jow , m their ghc f tos 
In Meir hzofowuz (I87«), her best novel, 
bho 8yml>oU«^es tho two currents that exist 
in all theae ghettob, assiniilution. and com- 
plcte religious. fUilLiiral. and soi-ial hepnivi- 
tfon. Other books, JKli iStakower (187,i), 
on the relations between the Polish 
nobility and the Jews; <) } the Tsiemen 
(188S). on tho Polish aristoi i.i<*v (of wdiic h 
hlie was a member); (Jfi Ijfjsi SouOt (IHSP), 
on country life in White Unssi-j; and 
<Wtna yictm (It) 10). 

Osage, nv. of IJ.S.A., rhes in ,S.E. of 
Jv aiisas as t he Marais dcs ('> gnes. Knter- 
Ing tho state of Missoiiri, on the S.W., it 
hows K.N.IC., and lieurlng N.K. it enters 
the Mi<-vun H.. joining it on the r. h., 10 
lu. from Joflerson City. Length 404 in. 

Osage Orange (Macluia auraniiam)^ 
harUv deeidiious tn*©, riaii\e of N, 
Araeriui. It Is usually ’spiny, and hears 
entire or seriatefl shiny leaven and small 
\( How or green llowers, which ai’c* followed 


by large golden Iruiia, tilled with a feetid 
Bllme. 

Osaka, largest eity of Japan, 30 m. 
from its seiiport of Uiogo, is situated on a 
large riv. on the S.E. coast of the Is. ol 
Honshiu, in tlie most central and populouH 
part of the empire, and surrounded by the 
great tea clists. Before the 8eeond Worhl 
War it was the great emporium of trade 
and luxury. It had over 7000 flourishing 
fai'tories, producing textiles, gloss, metal 
goods, leather goods, ships, etc., and ex- 
ported chiefly to Korea and China, large 
quantities of sugar, straw good.'^, and 
textiles. There is a flue castle. II 
snfl'erod from a dlsaHtrous earthquake in 
1801, and from (Ire In 1909. By the 
treutv of 1858 Brit, subjects were to be 
allowed to reside iu O. for the purpose ot 
trade from Jan. 1, 1868. O. was maoh 
damaged by Amer. bombers in June- 
Jiily 1915. Following a raid by super- 
lortrcbses, June 1, some 400 super- 
fortressw bombed O. again on June 7: 
again bombed June 8, 14. aucl 19. the raid 
of J une 1 1 being especially sevcrct. In - 
dustnal targets 8. of O. were hit on July 3. 
and ail oil reflnery N. of it on July 9. 
Tlien on July 24 some 700 super-fortresae'- 
ixuniicd the In., together wiUi others 
Pop. (1940), 3.252,300. See further under 
Pacific Campaigns in Second Would 
W4lt. 

Osawatomia, tn. of Miami co.. Kansas. 
U.S.A., 45 rn. S.W. of Kansas (hty, on the 
Missouri Pacific railroad. It is in an 
agric. dist„ and has raihoad shops. Pop. 
4100. 

Osbackia, genus of deciduous or ever- 
green herbs or shrubs (foinily McJastoinn- 
ecw). iieanng riwenies of red, purple, 
violet, or yellow flowers. 

Osborn, Henry Fairfield (1877 19351. 
Amer. iialu^ontologist ; b, at Fairfleld. 
Coiincciicut. In 1800 he becaiiio Da 
Costa prof, of /.oology, (7oliiiiil>ia Univ., 
and dCciu of facultv of tmre svicnce there 
1892-0.7. Curator of veitobratc pulteon 
lology in Amer. Wnsoum of Naturul Hist., 
1891-1010, he was later research prof, of 
zoology, (’ohim bin Univ.; pnlnmnotologtst 
to the Canadian Geological Survey, 1900 
1904, ami to the D.S.A. <-i(*ological Siirve> 
after Pioo. (’clebratcd tor recoiistmction 
of prehistoric mammals, his w'orks include 
hrwn the (ireeka in Darinn (1804); Kmlu 
Hon of Mnmnmimn Motor Teeth (1907). 
The Aye of M animats (1910); Aten of ihi 
Old Stofie Aye (191.7); Origin and Kvoln- 
Hon of Life (1017); fm/nesaions of Great 
SaiuraUsts (1921); Krolutim and Iteligion 
in Ednrntmn (1026); and Man Hires to 
Parno'i^na) 1927). 

Osborne, Dorothy (B»27*0.>), daughter 
of Sir Pi ter ()., who herd Gtiornsr’y for tlic 
king in the (’ix 11 war, and wife of Sir Win 
Temple, fi:ng. diplomat and essay writer, 
whom .she married in 1656. Her letters 
to him during their long '•cparntjoii before 
marriage have a very great cliarrn. Sn 
xMacaulay’s brilliant essay on her hus 
band, and K. A. Pany (ed.) Letters from 
iJtjroihif Osbome to Sir BM/ia/w Temph . 
1888. ed. by G. C. Moore-Smith. 11)2S; 
also Lord D. Cecil, Two Quiet Lives, 1947. 

Ofcborne, Francis, see Lkrds, Dijkk oi . 
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Otbome Houte, formerly one of tho 
favoiirite renldeaces of Queen Victoria, in 
the IbIo of Wight, 1 m. S.E. of Cowob. 
Queen Victoria died there In 1901, and 
the estate was willed to the Prince of 
Woles, who, on his coronation as Edward 
VII. In 1902, made a gift of the building 
and grounds to tho nation, to be used as a 
convalescent home for officers of the army 
and navy. 

Osborne Judgment, trade union action 
brought in the king's bench div., taken to 
the court of appeal and, finally, to tho 
House of Lords (1909). The decision de- 
clared null and void a trade union nilc 
which provided for an enforced levy 
on members towards tho payment 
of the salaries of M.P.s, and thereby 
checked tho growing political poucr of 
the unions. 

Osbourne, Lloyd (1868-1947). Amcr. 
novelist and collaborator wlHi It. 1^. 
Stevenson in some of the latter's sfoTfes; 
b, at San Francisco, son of Samuel < ). and 
Funny van do Grift, his wife, whom 
Stevenson married in 1880. It wtus at 
Bracmtir, in 1881 , that, to please his step- 
Mm. Stevenson wrote Treasure Island. 
O. was ednc«<tod at private schools in 
Paris and Jseuiicre, and at Edinburgh 
Unlv., where lie studied engineerln&r. 
Thereafter he was nearly always with the 
Stevensons. ^tcvcIl8on encouraged O. to 
write, and O. collaborated with his step- 
futher in w^riting The Wrong Bor (1889); 
Vhe Wrecker (1892); and The Kbb-Tide 
(1894). Collaboration with so famous jui 
author has tended to obscure O.'s in- 
dividual merits and indeed O. was oniy 
twenty -six wdion Stevenson died. O. 
alone invented and wrote The Wrong Bor, 
which Stevenson only touchcil up after it*» 
i'onipletion. The earlier part of The 
IVrerA-er was ciitirelv O.'s work, but 
Stevenson inventc'd tho character, junie<« 
Pinkerton, and wrote tho last four chap- 
ters. besides more than four others (iii- 
(dndlng the Paris scene), or aliuiit one- 
third of ilic book. The h'J)b-Tide was 
jointly planned and written throughout 
m intiniato collaboration, iiut Stevenson 
completed tho story, and largely rewrote 
most of it. t>., however, was himself a 
first -rate story-teller, apart frcjui tho in- 
spiration and guidance lio received from 
.SU‘\cnson, and ho knew well tho S, Seas 
whhdi are tlio background of mucti of lus 
work. With his si^^tcr, Mrs, Strong, lie 
wrote Memories of Vailima (1 00.3) on life m 
■^amoa; in oollaboration with his nephew. 
Viistin strong, lie wrote two plays entitled 
/'hr Little Father of th< Wilderness (0000) 
and The Exile (0000). w hieh latter was pro- 
duced by Sir dolgi ^iartiii- Harvey. In 
1887 he was U.S.A. Tice-eonau) for Samoa, 
w'hero ho resided witli Stevenson till the 
latter's death in 1894. After Stevenson's 
death he left Samoa In 1897, with his 
mother, and eventually made his home in 
the n.S.A. His separate pubs. Include 
Love the Fiddler (190.3); The Motarmaniars 
(1906); Three Speeds Forward (1007); The 
Advenlarer (1907); Harm's Wag (1909): 
The King^ims o/Jhe World (1911); Wtia 
Justice (1922): An Intimate Portrait of 
B. h. S. (1921); The Grierson Mysi^ 


(1928): Peril (1929); and contributions to 
many magarines. 

Osea, see Huebca. 

Oscans iOsca lingua was the Lat. term 
for^ their speech), or Osoi, in Gk. ’’Oo-Kt , 
op ‘Ottkcoi, from Opsci or Op/c? (terms con- 
nected with tho indigenous word apos op 
opsnont, in ]jat. opus, inenning work, to 
work), were Italic tribes who Inhabitc^d 
S. Italy m tho first millennium B.i’. 
About 200 0‘M*an inscriptions ore extant : 
150 of them have been found in Ouinpanisi. 
They belong mainly to the third and 
second centuries n.r.. but somo inscrip- 
tiouH may \.c dated in the fifth oentiiry 
n.c., others duwn to the Christian era. 
The most cHri'fuily engraved of them i** 
tlie Cipjnts Abdlartu^ of the first half of 
the sci'ond eenliu\ o.v., containing a 
treaty for tho joint us«* of a temple by the 
inhab. of Nola .nui \bella. The longest 
is ilie Tabula Ban/mo of the second half 
of the .sei’ond ccutniv n.<\, containing 
tho loc‘ul laws. The important is th** 
Tabula Agnonensi-^. til Ilic niid third 
century n.r., oontaiiung a li^t of local 
di\imtle*<. There is an iti-^Liiption fruui 
Me‘»slnn (in Sicily), and n variety of short 
inscription^ come from romnoii. Osean 
coins have been fouiitl dating from the 
fifth to tlie first <‘entiir> ii c. Tho tisenn 
script was an otf^boot oi thi* Etruscan 
alphabet. Tho careful hpelling and 
engraving of tho insinption^, the pr^'cisi 
diiTerentiation of sounds, the invention of 
tho letter-sign u for which did not exi'-l 
In Etiniscan. and of i for ,m open j, in 
di<>ate the development of script and 
language. 

The O., till their ruin m the nannlhale 
war, had a liigher civilisation than the 
contemporary Itoms., and veiy probubl> 
possessed a literal lu^*. Their larigutigc 
was one of the most important of the 
Italic d’aleets, belouging to the N,imc‘ 
linguistic branch as Lat. Tins brnneh 
( an be subdivided into two groups-. 
liropiT (('>scun. I mhriuii.Sieulan and some 
I minor dialects, such as IVlignuin Vol- 
1 scian. Marrucliiian. Sabme) and Latiinaii 
j (Lat. and FaJisrnn) (see utubr Indo 
•Eikoplan vnt's). Tlusc two 

• croups can be diVtingiii-hed as P-group 
Gtaljc pn)pcr> and (^-croiu> (Latmidii). 
one of the most reinarkalile eharaetenstn s 
of their di\ergeuev lieimr the fact that ri 
tho former gi'ouii tiu (iido-Europe.in 
guttural- velar hound- g* .md r/* arc ivp»*e 
seiited hv p and b, while m i.atiiuan thiv 
are represented b\ and u (or gu, lol- 
lowiiig n); e.g.. Lot t/ os Oseaii //i**: 
ueturd benust. Jurl/ut under Loti's 

LANnx'MJK AND LiTKRvTrun. 

Oscar I. (1709 18J9), king of Sweden 
and Norway, Sou of Ib'rnadotte. Al- 
though proposals to im f* ” •» tho constitu- 
tion proved aboitivo in Ins relsm, much 
was done to proinoto the national welfaio, 
oSTicciallv In fw^edom for industry and 
trade, eti lency of communications, and 
reform of the rrmiinal law. Tho Malmo 
arrnJsrlco between Denmark and Germany 
(1848) in the war over .'^ohleswig-Holstcin 
was brought about by Sweilish infiucnci*. 
In 1857, owing to O.’s ill-hcalth, his sou 
(afterwards ('harles XV.) beoamo regent. 
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Oscar II. (1829 1907 ). kiiiK of Sweden 
and Norway (of the latter until 1905), son 
of Oscar I., b. in Stockholm. In 1856 he 
married PrlneesH Sophia, daiisrhter of 
Puke Wilhelm of Niissau, and in 1873 
succeeded bis brother, Charles XV. , as kinsr 
of NorAvay and Sweden, ])eini? crowned in 
the cathedral of Drontheiin (Norway 1- 
When Norway eepamted herself from 
Sweden (1905) it is attributed to Kinir 
( iscar's broad mind and insitrlit that thciv 
were no serious popular uprisings (sa 
Norway, Sweden, Haakon VII.). Dur- 
ing his reign great strides were mn<le in 
national development, scientiQe re‘»earch, 
KCOgraplKcal distovory, and lUiliiMrial 
enterprise. He wrote Memorials of tht 
Swedish Fieri (poems); Military History 
of Sweden, J 7 2 7 - i 3 ( I «G 1 -67 ) ; a tr.ui*.. »f 
Herder’s ad\ a po<*tical of 

<joethe*8 Torquato 'I'asso (li^Ol), and 
Memoirs of CharUs X/i. (ling, trims., 
1879). See A. do Mariconrt, O^rar ft. 
mil me, 1906. 

Obceola (Seminole As-sc-ho-lar), chief 
of the tribe of Semiiiolt I ii<ln» ns In Florida. 
U.S.A. In 1835 the Indi.iiis rose in re- 
lielllon against beiim tiansfeiiod to rf*ser- 
\atioii'» W. of the Mi''''J'3&ippi 11. Amer. 
troop". \Mue sent agiun^'t Miein. In Hoc. 
Maj. Dnde and 100 soMk i wci-e ma^'^acred 
muFlorldaswainp.and oiilhesunc da\ i). 
killed and scalped (jk n. ^\ iley Tliouipson. 
commander of the .\mer. forces. For a 
long time O. and liis men held out, and 
hundreds of Amcr. fohlicrs perished of 
f<-\cr in the ^ua^^p. He was taken 
pi i^oucr at last while holding a coiifei’once 
under a flag of truic, an act of inexcusable 
treachery, thoiiirh represented as one <»f 
retaliation, and ^•OTlfl^ed in Fort Moultrie 
until Ins death, lien, .Ks-up, who cap- 
tured O., wa.s fioverelv (ensured for In's 
Hcf , but he contended tliat it was the oiiJv 
way to st(»ii the eartfi of the treacherous 
clucf. Ilow'CMr, the* war wont on for 
about heveii vdir-. the U.S.A. 

OOO.OOP 
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Oscbersleben, tn. of Saxony -Anhalt, 
(iemiany, on the iiode, 12^ in. N..\.K. of 
Ualberstadt. Textiles,, food.s, und en- 
gineering goods are produced. (). w'as 
heavily raided by Amer. bombers on ('eh. 
20, 1944. Pop. 14.100. 


0«oi. see Oscana. 

Oscillation. A body is said to oscillate 
when it moves backwards and forwards 
like a pendulum. The verb to oscillate 
means to swing to and fro or to viliratc. 
The body need not vilirate by virtue of its 
own elasticity merely. The motion of a 
pendulum Is the typical osc'Jllat ory motion . 
Suppose the bob is displaced from 1) to H. 
and then reh'nHod. It swings along the 
arc BO and then back along (41, and so on. 
It oscillates along IJC. HI) is tiio ampli- 
tude of O. Supp(3so the bob is moving 
through I) in the (lin'ctlon BO. The time 
taken bclni*e the bob moves again through 
1) in tins same direction is caih'd tlie 
period of O. For any given p(*ndnliiin of 
constant length this period is always the 
same if iho pcndulnm is not restrained. 
Thi‘< period is termed the natural period 
ot O., and Is defined as the period of ,i 
body which is set oscillating and left to 
itsi'lf. But a body inav'' execute forrt'd O 
If it is acted on by an alternating force (»l 
deliiiilc ix'Hod, it nltimutely os<»illatcs in 
a pc'riod (oineident with that of tlio Jore»* 
and not with its own natural period. The 
centi*c of t). is Iho point of an osc'iilJat ing 
body siieli that if the whole mass of the 
Imdy w'erc eoncent rated tht^ro. the time of 
O. would he uiu lianged. It eoinridos with 
the ( I litre of percussion of the body. Si e 
also iindtr (’rNTRK. 

Oscillograph, eleetronie measuring in- 
strument ii-.(d fortlu' Rtudv of wave-form 
of rapid I \ recurring voltng<*s over a wid« 
range o1 trei|uencies. The phenomena to 
h«‘ c\a mined are jircsented to the viewcT 
a*^ a gi.ipli of voltage plotted against time 
on the tluorescent MTeim of a c-athode 
rav tube csvc Valviis; Tkli vision.). The 
lube 11 » d invariably (‘mploy*- ehstro 
stath d(fh< tion of the he.im In either th(‘ 
hori/Miilel or veitie«il direftion. Tin* 
heart o! 4(n O. is the time base on whose 
ueeuiaev and lineiiritv imadi of the m 
iiistrune'iirs usefulness depends, Tlie 
time h.iic ( ire nit is (onei-rned eiitlrel\ 
with tli«‘ hon/ontnl fletii etiori of th» 
beam. It i- ev.*^rntl.»l that the fluoreseonl 
.spot on 1 hi >.(’n en ‘•hall move nt a eonstnnt 
spe(‘d during its forward op operativi' 
hlroke, n turning, on eompietion, to its 
starting point in the -.hortest possibh 
time. To this eml, tiu‘ lime ba-e gener 
ntes a volt.ige ol the foim illustrated in 
the ni f ornpurn mg dlugr.un. Tt will be 
seen thiil iluring the tiim of the forward 
stroke f, th«* Imild-up of \oltage is linear, 
while, iluping the ll>l)ack or return .stroke 



VOLT^GE 

VllON oir VObTAOE IN TIME BASH 


(ty, tlio voltage eollopses and the spot 
nitunis to the beginning of its trajectory 
In a fraction of the tiiiu* taken for its 
initial exeurafon. An O. tlnio base is 
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provided with controls which enable the 
cycle just described to be varied in fre- 
quency from a few cycles T>or second up to 
scv. kilr>cyclc8. These controls nre often 
calibrated In frequency so that the eom- 
positinu of any wave-forcii betrin examined 
may be directly measured with respect to 
time. 

Vertical deflection of the spot is carried 
out by api>lyini; the voltaic to be ex- 
amined to tlic verti<;al dellcetinf; plates of 
the cathode ray tiihe, either directly or 
through aniplitlers built into tlie instru- 
ment. Thi*KO ninplitlcrs must possess a 
flat and uniform response up to the 
freqiien<*ic8 of a few ineKai-ycieK if tlicy are 
lt» handle all tvpes of wave-fonn without 
distortion, and tlielr design iniLst I»c carried 
out with eonsiderahle <*nre. l*ro vision 
is iiivariuhly made in the <>. to ciinlile tlie 
wave-form under examination Itself to 
‘trUtKcr’ the time base Indopendcut of the 
frequency eoutrols of tlie latter. Tins 
hyiichroriising control injects a fi’a< lion 
4»f the ineomiiig voltage into the time base 
coulrolling circuit so tliat a wave-form 
wh«>HO repetition frequency Is not con- 
stant can be held sleudily on the screen fur 
viewing. 

The (). U L4i*(iay one of the most useful 
tools developed for the use of the electronic 
engineer. With its aid eomplicatc'd wave- 
forms can be examined easily aiui in detail 
wUU'h Is essential in such applU'atioiis as 
radar (//.».) and television (</.r,). More 
recently it has been called to tlu aid of the 
inechanh'al engineer for the measurement 
of vibrations in engines and other struc- 
tures such as airframes, etc. 

Osh, In. of tlic Kirghiz ti.S.ll., iu the 
n-giem t)f the same name, on the K. Ak- 
l)ura, m. X.IO. of Mnmhilan. There are 
silk-iiilUs. New roads ha'c been built to 
Kliorog, Frunze, and StaJInahud. Pop. 
(iy:i:») 4i, soo (lua.j) 2i).dOo. 

O'Shaughnessy, Arthur William Edgar 
(1S44-81), F.ng. poel, h. in 1,ondon. lie 
was lor a time, from ISO.’l. assistant in the 
zoological tiepl. of tlie Ilrit. Museum, in 
1K7h he puh. An Nfoc uj IVomeu, and 
Other Poenm. This \oJ. met uith great 
applause, but he was not so siieecssful iu 
his next veutuix*, /.<///,« of France (1S72), 
nor in his tiiird \ol., Mumrana Afoonlfffht 
(1874). Ills Sotnjs of a li'orker, ed, hy 
A. \V. N. Deacon, were pui). postliumoiisly 
(1881). .See life by Louise t'. Moulton, lSi)l. 

Osh.*iwa, lud list rial <'ity of Ontario. 
Canada, on Lake Oiiiario, 30 ni. K. of 
Toronto. It has a nood harlmiir, and is 
on the main lines of both the Cana<liaji 
National and Canadian ]\acinc raihvnys 
Ironi Toronto to Montreal. It is tiie 001111*0 
of a good agrie. dyt. The rdty has a tine 
collegiate- voe4iti»mal institute, a inoderu 
hospital, a good pnhlle library, thirty -one 
ehundies. and four parks. Its hydro- 
eleetrie power is provlnehilly owned and 
munielpally opcrateil. 'I’h© most im- 
portant industry is motor-ear and truck 
iiinnufaetiniug; other liidustries IneJudc 
motor HceesHorics, eastings, brass and 
copper fltUngfi. plasth'S, phannaeeiitieals, 
builders' supplies, shoet-metal materials, 
woollens, pottery, and gloss bottles. Pop. 
30,000. 


Oshima, group of three small is. belong- 
ing to Japan, lying S. of KiushJu, In 
3(P 50' N. lot. and ISO*" K. long. Their 
names are Kuroshlma, Iwoshlma, and 
Takashima. 

Oshkosh, city and co. seat of Winnebago 
eo., Wisi'onsin, li.S.A., stands on both 
hanks of tlie Ftix U., near its mouth, 78 in. 
N.N.W. of Milwaukee, origiiialiy called 
-\theri-i. Its prin. trade is iu lumlier and 
the various industries connected there- 
with*, it also has engineering works for the 
tuanuf. of motors, boilers, etc. The city 
Iruutage along the sliorcs 
of Lake Wiiinoiiago, where many line 
public ediliees i)ii\e been ereeted. l*op. 
39,000. 

Osiander, Andreas (1498-1552), Gcr. 
ProU'stuut divine, h. at OunzeiihaiLscn. 
was son of a lilaik^ milh whoso name w’Os 
ILoseinan lie truik uu active part in 
the Hcformation, aad attended confer- 
ences at Marburg, Aug^bu^g, and Sehmal- 
kitld. Willie pastor in \ iireiiiberg be puh. 
hi^ famous Ilurmoni/ of Ote (tosjtf'l'i (1537). 
ill 1518 he w'as appointed lecluper at the 
new'ly founded univ*. of Konigslx'rg, but 
his religious opinions werf* niipopular, and 
he was attacked by Melancht hon and other 
Luthepan divines. O. iiei.uiie the founder 
of a family; bis sou Lukas (1534- 

1001), a court preiuiber; Vndreas (1502- 
1017), .‘•on ot Luka^, ebaiir*i llur at Tubin- 
gen; Jobauu Adam (I02t> 97), preacher 
and ijrof. and chanc*'llor at Tubiugeu; 
and his -sons, O. and John, (anious pliysi- 
eiau and pliiiologist respcidivcU . bcf Ufe 
by W. Moller, 1870. 

Osiers, trees or ^<hrubs of the willo'v 
giuius (»S'c//j*), cultivated for coiiNcrsion 
into basked -iimkiiigiiiid other w icKer-work. 
Tliey are grown in plantot joiu-n known a-> 
iioIlH, and the produce is lommenialJy 
cnlled rods. O. are usnailv grown oil 
deep ricli alluvial soil, which is ‘suiiject to 
f1oo<iirig. S<»t-s of tw*o year^’ grow t li, about 
IK in. long, are planted in Fi‘l». or March 
at the rate of about 20,0o0 per m*. The 
land ne(‘ds eareful eleaniug for the first 
two years, and the holts mai 1 pc alter three 
years, lasting. If properly maiiagi d, tJft«*cii 
>cars. vinnnalift is the comiium omci. 
with forty varieties or hjiirid-. Tins is 
the s]iecie8 chiefly used in i»ask*‘t -making, 
lirlt. Of»ler-hcds uLo contain S. iriandru, 
the Fr. willow, imicii hybridised; .S. 
jmrpurftj — which dot ^ not attain the tre«* 
form, its slender lwig> hemg grown as O. 
by pollarding the trunk; and the golden 
osier, a variety of white willow. 

Osimo (anct. Auxiinuin), tn. iu the 
Man*h<‘s. central Italy, i* m. ^4. of Ancona, 
it conlnins a cathcrtral. and ruins of the 
aiiet. walls, being a Horn, lolony from 157 
w.r. It has trade in grain and silk. Pop. 
22,990. 

Osiris, one of tlic chief gods of the aiiet. 
Egj'ptlaus, lie was the son of Leb, the 
Karth, and Nut, the Ifeaven, and the hus- 
band of ‘ M sister Isis. .Vftcr enduring 
iinieh trihuiatiou he was sin in bv Seth, but 
rose again, and finally became Jmlgc of the 
dead in the lower n^gious. The myth has 
lieen Interpreted to signify the setting and 
rising of the sun as well as the ebb and flow 
of the Nile. The worship of O. spread to 
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Grrore and Rome, and the £i 7 .rptlaD dei^ 
\VW3 identided with DionyHus. Se^ J. K. 
Hanistm, Proleu^mcna to the Study of 
Qreek Religion, 1908; A VViedcmnnn, tHe 
Religuui der Alien Aoupter, 1890; and H. 
Kees. Der <J otter glaxibe itn alien Aaupten, 
1941. 

Osjek, see K'^'AKK. 

Oskaloosa, tn. and ro. seat of Mahaska 
CO., lown, r.S.A.. «‘2 m. S.K. of Hes 
Moines, liett-veen the tiiknnk an«I TJes 
Moines Rs. It has coal mines and fonri* 
dries, and nianufs. elothimt, tiles, boilers, 
and wiiffoim. Pop. 10,000. 

Osier, Sir William Q849-1019), Kin?. 
I>hysi(ian and humanist scholar, b. at 
Bond Head. Ontario, Canada. A wan- 
derer by nature, he held hJs first chair of 
medicine at McGill Unfv.. 1S74-81; he 
then bccapie prof, of rlinieal medicine at 
the univ. of Pennsylvania, l884-''9: and 
at the a»?e of forty he accepteil the chair of 
medicine at Johns Hopkins Pruv. in Balti- 
more, 1889 1904. Apptdidod (Hilstotiian 
lecturer at the Royal ('ollc^'c of Physicians, 
London, in 1S89, at (ho a&ro of fifty -six he 
ticcume rcfriiis prol. of medicine at Oxford. 
A versatile man, O. left the impress of an 
oi'i(rinal mind on patholojo', elinir-al and 
seientiflo medic me, and CDidemfolopy. 
His fiiiuoiis Pnnnplrs and I*rar/ice of 
Medin've (10th (mI.. 1947), was the most 
popular te\t-iiook in the Knt?. lanpriiaire 
with sev. com rations of medienl stiidonts 
and praMitioncrs. In hi^ teaching f>. 
inani^nrated what has since been aeccfded 
as the Osicrian method, which cliame- 
terises the Brit, school to-d.iv, that the 
htudent Hlumld eoneontrate on the patient, 
tisinc 1 ooks and lectures mendv as tools 
Anionc O most oricimtl and last me con- 
tributions to scientific nuMlicine iiiUNt be 
included his imestications of the blood- 
plarekts, his re^oandics on tlie mal.iiitU 
parasite. Ins studies in inaliimant endo- 
carditis. and his writnii.»^ on anciini pec- 
toris and ulhed disnrdciN Tuberculosis 
was also one of his *'pe<itil siilucets and 
he was one of the first to cl^e tinuTculiri a 
tboroiich clinical trial, t ij<I»t bis irnid- 
ance Oxford liecame the inoncer of the 
tuberculosis dispensary sjstern in rural 
divoK, and O. hpent much of Ids time and 
talents In arousMic public c oiis< lousni-**^ to 
the nieniue id tins disean*. He was one 
of the first seriously to i|m*srif>n the e‘>t,iii 
use of alcohol in mislica} pr.if tiee, and to 
point out (hat its reirular n*)!* increased Uie 
dani?tr of tuberculosis. O w is rnoi*c tlhiii 
a creat physiciiin and wciciiMst; lie wan a 
humtinis^ and < lassical Khohr. Immhc tlic 
tlrot me mher of his iirofc'ssio'i to he dec ted 
I'esldent of the Classical ^s•.f)^ i.itioTi. and 
e was al^o made president of the Blhlio- 
cruphii'al Society In 1919. He was an 
enlhnsi usTie eollf*etor of uJl Sir 'I’lionnis 
Browne’s writimra, which arc Ineludeil m 
the Bildiothoea l.irteraria section of the 
Bihliotheea O.slerfima. or library, whirh I e 
hef|tjearllf-d to Meoni Tbdv. o. w.ih an 
apostle of international medicine and 
peraonificsl the tnith of the saying that the 
art of healinc knows no froiificTs. Kleeted 
F.R.B. Id 1898. he was created a barowt 
in 1911. Arnonif his works are Cerebral 
Palsies of Children (1889); Chorea and 


Choreiform Affections (1894); The Prin- 
rijiles and Practice of Medicine (8th 6d. 
1912); Lectures on Abdominal Tumovrs 
(189.)): On Angina Pectoris and Allied 
States (1897); Monograph 07t Cancer of the 
Stomach (1900^ Science and ImmoHalUy 
(1904): /Kguanimitas and other Addresses 
(1904): Couftsels and Ideals (1905); An 
Alabama StiideUt and other Biographical 
Essnys (1908); ami The Erohdion of 
Modern Medicine (1913). Hu also ed. A 
System of Medicine, In 7 vols. (190.5-10). 
See K. O. Reid, The Oreat Physician, 1931. 

Oslo (formerly Christiania), cap. city, 
and (with Aker) co. {fylke) of Noisvav, on 
the S.K. eoaat. at the head of the O. Kjord, 
on the Akershiis peninsula, and on the 
hays on either aide of the peninsula. The 
(n. extends W. to the R. Froirncr. K. to the 
K. Loelv. ami nurthwarda up the vsllov of 
the Akeraelv, and is very bcautihilly 
situated anioiu? pine w'uods and bills. 
The sheltered harbour i.s excellent, and 
has ample farilitles to aeeoiiimodate the 
lanrest ships. There is p^ond anehoraf?u 
thrnugrhont the harbour, the depths heini? 
11 to 26 fathoms. Diiriinr severe wlotera 
the fjord mav lie frozen, but Is always kept 
open bj’ ice-breakers. Tlit it* are two rail- 
way stations with a Brood service of trains 
to all |»arts of Norw'ay and into Sweden. 
Kleetrie trains foiinec‘t the city ami tho 
suburbs; the roads are pooil and the easy 
travelllnir has made O. a cent re of extensive 
tourist 1 rattle. The tn. has Ihh*u well 
planned, full advant.nre belnyr taken of the 
natunil lieanties of (he site. .V broad 
Knrden puns from K. to VV. froiri the Mloit- 
iiiff to the foot of the hill on which stands 
the po^aJ palace. The chief roads lead 
from eltlu'r side of the central ftardetis. 
The tn. I", tiearlv nH^modern two of the 
oiliest building beirii? the Akershus for- 
tivsN. now partly a prison, formerlv a roval 
palace, and the Akers church, built in (ho 
eleventh c-cnt»iry, but rc-.tored In 1860. 
Amont? the prin. public bnildinKS are tho 
Stnrtniir ( I’npliHTm*nt ) (isiWJ). where tho 
arcdihes of the nation are kept: the univ., 
founded iii Ikii by Frederick VI. of Den- 
mark, wliuh has 6000 students, a fine 
library eimtaiulm? 85 000 vols , a numis- 
matic cf^llection, and a spU ndid collection 
of Seniidmaviaii antliimticH; botanical 
BrardeiH, and an ohservatorv. The loval 
palace a modern huildini? c^*omplet(d in 
1 8 18. Our SuMour’- cliureb i- in Stor- 
torvet ott Karl .inhun*»irata boulc-vard, 

< loM* In F^arli iriu'rit llmne. N. of the 
univ. IS (he museum of art. containine: a 
fine c*nlli i-tion of unct. and modern palnt- 
inirnml sc iil(itnrf*. The iiistoHeal mnrtcuin 
j rif»nr to the art museum ( oiitains a (rood 
(•ollc‘c*tioTi of Norw'cnlan antioulties; at 
another rniisMirn are the wfiiulns of two 
I VIkInir ships excavated in the nei(?hbnnr- 
hood from burinl-plaecs of vikim? chiefs. 
One D tho Goprstad 8hi(» on Bvardii Is. 
(ninth c-f*ntiirv» In prood |)n»‘*epvn(ion and 
actimllv seinvorlhy Frotrnerr»«»rkcn. ono 
of sev. beautiful jiarks. C'ontAiTis the vast 
c*ci lection of works by the sculptor. Gustav 
Vlcrelaiid. Htatiies of Ibsen and Bjdrrisou 
stand in front of tlio National Theatre, 
clo«p to Parliament Hoime. 

Formerly timber was tho tn.*s prln. 
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<1 u‘3<im 4 all fUuie in the ((orioiim Iih <d opjl \ m I i ius \l o' '^(otleWid 
<> Ihi rJjKf cxputt art ^^ood kins w ,s t hi 1. Anm of Duininik in 
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in ilk ( el lull t iiiitilus I od liicr oil ii ir ill| u I > )p\\ iv and ii" cttiicd ss 

fiislj and iai*ud ihh, im its, and i ir i ir ti fniu I 1 s of tuniu i voik In 

^ ' /I r I 1 r- ir i i • ‘ 

(> wn foil! (h (1 in Kill b\ Jmiu If iPiP limi sm j I, ^ 
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the e,xt< nsion of tne tn and It*^ put lii 1 Osman, i Ciluian ibn Affai, thud 
biiiMlnRii niiis u^ In oidtr li f u ih c ilipli ot th Mrs ms 0 iboul »7 1 lu 
t ite the e:rowih of tlu tn on a pliiiiud * bi lomri tl t > il • f miih oMI i piopUit. and 
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was cousin -prermo II of Abu Soflan. One Arnbln, luit the Janissaries, boinpr warned 
of tbc early eoiiverls to Islam, bo was ono of his projoet, revolted, and (). was do- 
ot Its most zealous supporters, and linked throiHsl and put to death in 1022. 
hinieeif still more stronprly to Molmnfined Osman III. (l(>i)6-17r»7), sneoeeded his 
by becouiimr his son-in-law and private brother Mahmud I. as sullau of Turkey in 
secretary, lie was elected to su<‘i‘eed 1754, his reisfu of three joars was not 
Omar in the caliphate in Dee. (U l, aiul a marked by any polith'al event of iiu- 
most unworthy siu*eessor he provini to he. portaiue. 

The Moslem Kiuiiiro. however, routiiiiied Osmanli. s(c Osman 1. or Otiimxn. 

to extend itself on all sides till the insane Osmanthus» jjcinis of everpri*een shruhs 

nepotism of O. iravc its proarress a sudden ami tnvs (family Oleai-eaO. The flowers 
fheek. O. averted the crisis of a peneral of O. fmurans^ sometiines j^rown in KfPcn- 
^e^olt by uneondilional Hiibinis.sion ; but hoiises. are used in Chinn to scent tea. 
haviiur soon after attempted to put to O. ///ciVu/ius mid O. are very haiid- 
iLoath Mohammed, the son of the ("nliph ^oine hed^e plants. 

Vbn-hes^, tlie latter made his appearance Osmiridium, or Iridosmine, alloy of 

at Medii a at the lioad of a trouji oi niai- osmium and iridium. It coinuionly 

contents, and fopf’ius? his way to the pre- occurs associateil with platinum, palla- 
-.eucc of O., stahljc<l him to the heart . dimn. copper, pold. ami iron in the so- 

Osman 1., or Othman, Othoniaii ( 1259- ealled plaiiniim oivs, found iisnally in 
1*32(4), BUi‘naincd Ai-ffhazi (the corn juei or K outcrops of dctril ns deposits. Tlio chief 
the founder of llio Ottonuui cr 'i’urkisli supplied} f>f platinum ore are olitaincd from 
Kniplrc, was 6. in itithynia. 11 N father, Russia, New (.iraundn, Brazil. California. 
OrthoifTul, the chief of a sinnll trlbo of and Anstr.ilia. Of tliesc, the Australian 
Ogflzian Turks, had entered On *»einieeof deposhs me richer in O. in proportion 
AHa-ed-din Kaikohad, the .delink sultan the plntiiiiim, and deposits ha>e been 
of Icouium, and bad rendt'ied iiupottant found in Tasmania, where the O. is 
services to that monaivh anil his sneers- ashoeialed witli iron. O. is u^i-d ns a 
sors in tlu‘lr wars with the l*>zantines ami source of the two metals osmium (</.r.) 
Mour:o1s. Oi'thotrul il>in«: in 12M). alter and iridiuni (q.rX 

a rule of more thari half a ecntur.v, liis Osmium, iiietallie chemical idenumt. 
tribe chose his son o. (i.r. tiie ‘jouiik symbol ()s, atomic nnmiier 7(>, utornii 
hustaisi’), as bis sueiessor. (). trod in bis w'ei^ht 190-5^. It occurs as-^otiatcfl with 
father's footsteps; and on the destruction iridium in the alhiy osmiridium, which l^ 
of the aultnnato of leonium in 1291) by the found in platinum ores in the I'oHowinif 
Mongols, suc<*eedtd In obtainiiifcf possession proportions: Russian ores, 4 1 per eejit ; 
of a portion of Bithynia. lie had pre- Australian ores, 2 7-1 per eeiil; Californian 
viously snhjueated many of the neigh- ores, 9 0 per (‘ciit. The platinum ore i« 
bonriiig Ogfiztau < lilcfs, and this new' flrsl trealeil with aqua I’c^ia, the osiniri- 
aocesbion ot ter. rondcp'd him powerful dimn ladng left as nn insoluble irsidue. 
enough to attack the Byzantines with Tins alloy is then fused with com rnon salt 
success. In Jul:> 12J)9 lie forceil the in a current of chlorine, the iridium being 
passes of Olyrnpu**. ainl took posscs‘>iori of eonverfc«J into Nn^lrt’U. and the O. Iieing 
the whole ter. of Niejea, with the sole eon\erteil into OsU^, (). tetroxide. Metal- 
(jxooption of the In. ot that name, w'hich lie O. is obtained by the addition of an 
resisted Iih efforts for fl\e jears loiigop. alkaline formate. O. is a grey metal of 
1 a 1301 he defeated the Emperor Android- sp. gr. 22-5; it fuses at about 2500" C. It 
cus II. at Baphieon; in 1307 lie ineor- forms a y>rot oxide OsO, a scsimioxlde 
porated the prov. of IMarnmra in his OSgOj, .a dioxido OsO,, a tetroxiile OSO4. 
dominions; ami conliuncd till iiN death etc. It form** well-dcfiin d alkaline salts 
stcailily to ymrsuc UIs yilam of conquest, called osiniutes, red or green in colour. 
Ho is worthily a»-eonn1ed the* first lounder M ben heatc*d In a current of ehlorino, the 
of the Turks’ grciit kingdom and emi>ire. metal forms (). dichloriilc-, O^Clg. (). is 
t). assumed the title’ ot -nltan on tin* «*x- used as ,1 entalysl. and the tetroxido Is 
linction of the leoiiuim ’uiltnnatc in 1299. largely ummI In llio preparation of bpoci- 
From his name is dca»\f il the* name Os- mens for nderoseopic examination, 
inanlis, under which w.i'' (omorchoiidcd Osmosis, piarolation and intcTmixtupe 
all the Turki«-h «ubjc< N of the former of fluids mqiarnted by a porous mumlirane, 
-iidtaus. flrf^t ‘■tudiod by the Abb6 Nollett, 1718, 

Osman II. (1605-22), si\bc*ntb sultan of lie found that If a .solution of cane-sugar 
Turkey, son of Ahmed 1. He succeeded contnincsi in a vessel the hoHoni emd of 
to the throne in 161 S on liis brotli«*r, whic*li was closed with an animal mem- 
.Mustafa I., being dc-clarcu inconipotc*nl, bnine (f.r/. parebment) and placed in pure 
init be reigned for only four .'\ears. War water, the latter entered into the cone- 
with Persia liavlng licen brought to a elo^e sugar solution, llius raising the level in the 
by a treaty in 1618, by which all tiic con- inside vessel until the hydrostatic prosHure 
«|UC8ts of Murad Hi. and Mohaniiiied HI. resulting was equal to the* force tending 
werereilnquiHhcd, tho Jali]'^sarie8, nowun- to mako the water csitc't. This force is 
occupied, began to jilot against the snltaii. known as osmotic pres-'iire. A membrane 
()., Anting a pretext in the ri'volt of the which will allow’ simple water molecules 
Moldavians who had joined the I’oles. de- to pass but which cioes not allow solute 
clared war against the king of fViland, and moleeules to go through Is known as a 
marched on Khotin, The JaTiiHSfirle.s semi - permeable iiiembmno. Quantlta- 
proved entirely imtnwtwortliy, with the tlve work was done by Pfeiffer using 
result that the expedition was unsuceess- Hpcelal .seini-penticablc incinliraues such 
fill. O. then planned to rolleet an army in as copper ferrocyonido precipitated inside 
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the walls of a Hay vessel. ValuaLlo work 
lias also been done by the carl of Ilerkcloy. 
Hartley, and many othei*s. The aetnal 
soleoLivc How of material throiiprh a niein- 
brano is ealled O. It was shown by van’t 
Hoff that the laws of osmotic preasuro 
are similar to those ndatiiiK to gas pres- 
sure. The osmotle pressure of a solution 
varies directly with the coneentratiou. 
temp, being constant, and iilso, for a 
definite eoneentration, is proportional to 
the absolute temp., if the volume is con- 
stant. This ooiTCspondH with the laws of 
Hoyle and Charles for gaseous pressures, 
'riien, again, equimolcculnr (inautitics of 
.•^ubstuTiees when dissolved in the same 
vjdiime of solvent exert equal pr<*asures at 
t he same t<*mp., i.c. they are said to bo Iso- 
tonic. It may be said that ideally the 
molecular weight in graniines of a non- 
eh*etrolyLc when contained in 22*4 Hires 
of water-solution at 0® C. cxei'ts an osmotic 
presKiire of one atmosphere. In actual 
practice such solutions would often be too 
<*oncent rated to obey the laws <*xa<*llv. 
This law’ IS true only «)1 mm-chs trol>tcs 
«uid corresponds with Avogadro's In po- 
the.sis applied to gn.ses, which states that 
(‘qulmolccular oiiantitjcs of ga^cs at the 
viriK* iMiip. .vri .Mini pivs>ur(‘S. The 
measurement of osmotic iuv*’*'Urc fiiniishc.*- 
a mctluMl of determining the molecular 
wcighlH ol non-volatile sub-taiucs and of 
substances which de<*omposc when vai»or- 
i!s(‘d. The method is rarch emplojed m 
practice, as the direct measurement of the 
OMUOth' piM'ssun* is diflh iill. In lla* case 
of eleetrolvles i.iltiabic mfonuatHin un to 
Hie degree ol ioiination can tic obtaitied 
i>y comparing the iibscrNcd osuuHic pivs 
'-'lire with ilic thcoreth <il value, 

it - 1 


Brit, one, O. rcutdis, the royal fern, is pno 
of the most handsome. O. root fibre, 
which is now largely used In .the cultiva- 
tion of orchids, is mainly obtained from O, 
rlavtoninna, a native of N. America. 

Osnabruck, city of lower Waxony, Qer- 
iiuiiiv, lies in the fruitful valley of the 
Base, SO m. VV.S.VV'. of Hanover by rail- 
wav. U. has iron and steel works and 
inaniifs. of t igais and tobac<*o, musiud 
instruments, textiles, machinery, and 
manv other industries. C. waji raised 
a bi-hopru- iii ".SS by Charlemagne. The 
peace of Westphalia was signed here in 
1648. The eat hedral is a line opeclmen of 
the lij/anlme st>le of archltcotnre of 
the twidtth »*e4itiirv. 'I’ho church of St 
Mary, a iu»ble building, w'd- 

eri'cicd by the bmrlu rs- of O. m the four- 
U‘enth century; it Wtis eomploteJy burnt 
out by air raids in ila* "ci oiid World War, 
when the city ‘•utter* d hea\ily, the 
(“athedr.ol l<*-.ing it •• roof .md the tops of 
its ttwveis. 

O. was Hist bomOeil 1 v the ll.A.F. in 
.fuly HMl, and lre<i\nntiy tiareafter. it 
was important to ha-len the e.iplure of C. 
in the Allli‘s’ lyi.*) fumiMiTii because it 
was by the radway from that tn. that the 
(Jers. wer<* able to carry V2 weapons into 
Holland, and it was the only nulw.-iy bi 
whii'h they (oiild do ’•.*». On .\piil 2, lol- 
loHing tho crossing of the HI me bv the 
'Pwent v -hM \rmy Hroup,a Hnt. airhwiiv* 

I force ero'-sed th<» IJortmuud Ku.p f'amit. 

an. I aoproucht'd O., while lb.- faiMdians 
I pushed 1.*) m. into Holland; on ^piil 1 
1 Hrlt. armoiii'pd spcar-hcafis trossid the 
I Weser N.IC. of O., and next dav O. was 
1 taken hy the lift, first toinibando 
, brigade. Hop. fi8,70U. 
i Osorno, tn. of Chile, cap. of the di-pt. ol 
! ().. oil thi Stnt»» Hailways afiO m. of 
, Santiagf). The <*ity, which Is a di-tri- 


when) //< IS tin ‘degree ol ioiusuthm,* a is 
1 he numlier of ions given by 1 molecule of 
the eb*etPol\de (c.r/. for NuCI, a - 2.Na'' 
ami C’l 1 and i is the ratio ol oliscrved to 
calculated tismotie iiressuw. The pheno- 
menon t»f <>. 1'* constant Iv taking pUe<‘ in 
living liodies. lM)lh amiii.il owl vegetable*. 
Sap Is eaii-MMl to ri-^e jurtunsl tin* aedioii fd 
iri’av'ity in trees .■nwl pbnii", and the action 
of dings in eaufting a How <d wiit it through 
a membrane is probablv due to O. 

Osmund, St, p/. IHUin. ICiig. saint. As 
a ediaplain he a<‘<-omp.iMicd his iinek, 
William the t 'onuuerm*. to Kugland, and in 
1072 became <*lmiwelIor. In 1077 he was 
inado IHshop td' Salisbury (Old Sannii), 
where he (ompletcd the eatliedral and 
estab. a ehapter of secular canons. He Is 
portie’ularly roniombered as tbe conipiler 
of tbo liturgical serbiee.s for bis dieiccKe, 
now known as tho Sariim Use «/.r.). Ho 
engaged in tho preparation of Domes- 
dav Hook, and, as a hobby, practised 
tiookbiiiding. Ho was i iinoiilscd in 1457. 

Osmunda, or Flowering Ferns, genus of 
M‘ry bnmlsonic foms, so ealled because the 
brown Pimrnngia arc boruc In branched 
masses ut the tips of the huge fronds where 
tho leafy portion dlhanpears. The fronds 
ait* twice or thrice divided int/> iiinim*. and 
sometiiTK'S attain a loiigth of 6 ft. or more. 
There arc a iiumhcr of species; the only 


l»utmg eeiilro of an iiuportnnl agra . 

I itgion, was fi*undid in l.5.‘»S ami -oon 
developed into one of the chief tus. of thi 

I I ouutry. SoiiK* of its .stn'cts still piv '.erv e 
imw h 'of their «“olonial ehar.ielei. but 

I imulernism iss the dominant ijiite to-djv. 

, The Instituto Aleman, indicative of the 
[ t.er. ehnrsu-ter of the city, is an mstanee of 
the prevailing concrete eoii'-triicLioii 
l'<»p. r.2,00P. 

! Osprey, Fish Hawk, Fishing Eagle, or 
Bald Blizzard A///i.r/i^vh eosmo- 

polituu bird oi prey winch teods on fish, 
and is tin* only member of its genus, lis 
! length IS about 2 ft. and H-s wing expand 
1 nearly 6 ft. The plum.prc is liark brovvu 
on the upper sui*face and \>hite on tin 
under parts. The bead ami throat aic 
white with streaks of light nml dark 
lirown. Os. are somewhat gregarious in 
habit, and tbe nest is often uuulo in trees 
near the •=eat«liort lu* lake- . ie. In it im' 
laid two or throe w hite eggs, hlotohed with 
crimson. Tho O. H practle.vlly extinct 

in Britain. i. ■ xt m i 

Ossa, or Kissavos, mt. m N. Th^saly, 
(Ireeec. K. m tho V. IVnou-s. Mt. Olym- 
pus Is opposite, nml hot wwn them is the 
vale of Teinpe. faiiious in old traiiitioiis as 
the haunt of the Centaurs and Titans. It 
h 6405 ft. high, iftr also Vkuox. 

'Osservatore Romano lit. for Homan 
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Observer*), daily cveninj? paper issued 
from the Vatican state, it was founded 
in 1860 by a irroup of Its. bud no 
olfleial connection with the Vatican, but 
was acijuired by the Church during: the 
pontillcate of Leo Xlll. It is a semi- 
oihclol orgroti hinliUo the Jc/ci ApoKt*iliva> 
.Sediah luit out* (oluiim of it is supplied 
from oiHcial sourt't'S. It is jncncrally held 
to rclicct the policy of tho Vaticiiu, and 
at tinics the po]«"i have referred to its 
coJunins. Its circulation sulTered heavily 
wheu eugraged in tlispute wdtii the Fascist »«. 
who ren<lercd it»i tHtlo praelleally impos- 
sible, but smeo then it has returned to 
normal 

Ossetia, areas td Russia. In the inid- 
('aueasiis. They arc iTihnl)itcd priia ipally 
oy the Aryan race ktiowui U" O'^sclt*", 
descondants of the Alans, witlj uu Ir.iman 
st>ee<‘h. N. O. lies N. of tlic < ‘auea**us 
Mtfl., and is an antonoinouw S.s.lb s. o. 
lies immediately S. of it ac'*'ss the ranKc, 
and is an autoiiouioii*^ rftrum of tlie 
rieorpiun S.S.R. 

Ossett. tn. in \V. I’idiu'- Voikshire, 2i 
iij. \V. of Waketuld. It has eonl-iniiies, 
tmSfinecrinff works, ami <i<ifh mills, and 
ihe centre of an area (ouapctl jn the pre- 
paration of artiiKial s\ool-, iinuipo. 
merino, etc. A* there* arc miiieial 

^ 1 iriTlp-o. pop. 14,4 a. 

Ossewa Brand wag. or Ov-wagon Senti- 
nel, oi^aDiHaTioii toriiied l)y certain ele- 
ments of the spcakiiiif people (»/ 

S. Africa, with the asowed purpose of 
inalntainin;^ Alril luoi*- as a laiicuji:;'* and 
Afrikaans <»iitiirc. It dori\ed Home in- 
tluence fr» in the in^i Iriition that impclleii 
(ho Voorlrekktrs nr.rthward when the 
llrit. Piirlian jil of* ti^nt dav de( ix*ed 
freedom for sin \ < iii < \ipe (*olony- .Many 
of its tnigiij. 1 t('urulei>* and mcinbei-s 
frenuiu' h behc\c<l that Afi ikaaiis enllnre 
inierhl disfip?if‘{ir unless ke]*t alive ainoiip 
the Afrika.ni--‘’i»i''iUirur pcoi»le, but, like 
Uiany anuloirous m'.roni'^jl am'-.. l»ic> soon 
it&suincd a |>« i.tjf.ii < ham* ter and de- 
veloped into rejnddaMU cMT'aibts, Thus 
the t)ld HroC'icrloind bri.unc an tisso- 
eiation uirninp at m anti-Krm. flt-fiotism 
and. later, idciililicd t]icmhcl\«*s witli the 
Nationalist p(»litital rn»]/Ortdjon Ifd Ijv !»r. 
M.ilan a«ajii-t tiic Jlfit/o;' After 

1635 the RroeJertniml *Tnk Into ob cnrily 
and the f). It. cmers^cd t«» t.<kc il^ pl.u •• «.s 
a body niiinin*' a secret eoterii*. wlio'.e mil 
purpose was to eKtal>li*-h a <M<'latoi>liip on 
the Nazi nuclei. Tt jmioj 1(‘d Ihe .Nazi 
teehnicine ami tho Nas^i niM*’orm, and its 
hedge w’as th'* tier. e*n>]» rfinliincd with 
t he Rvvasiika. It oeeiimn' '(•••1 llix*n pans, 
I'itles, and aniin unit ion ami nuoa no 
secret of its intent ion to ai‘cm];t a coup 
if the op 7 )orlnMU\ M r«- 

« eiveri tiio open sopport of In*. Mulaii.iTuI, 
t#y lOtl, elairned to bavt* a rm mbiTsliir) of 
•J.'iO.oOn among tin ‘J.tMn),hi)i» white Iniiab. 
of iS. AfTifji. Other simil.ir organisations 
were ll!jmlha\vi‘i'sh'»nd or Main- 

taiuers* I.eapu» . ntid tin* IJoerevolk, 
neither of anv gpf‘at luflia'iiee. Its in- 
lluen<*e. lirjwev* r, decJineiJ vjanpjv duriug 
the .Second World Wdr. 

Oft&ian n'awn), ]atiiii''ed form of the 
fineJie Olsiiiv Hie iifime nf a serni-niv thhal 


(laclic bard who is claimed by both Scot- 
land and Ireland, and tho presumed author 
of a number of narrative poems of hlgli 
execlleuce, dealing with the deeds of 
Finn MacCumhal and Cucbnialn. About 
the middle of tho eighteenth c*entup.\ 
James Maepherson (o.r.), a Scottish tutor, 
claimed to have dlseovered and trans. 
tlieso poeiiLs, which hud existed in th** 
Highlands from time linincinorlal in oral 
tradition, lie embellished them som**- 
what in the process of trans., but the fact 
that they were afterwards taken down 
from the rt'cltal of many aged persons in 
the Highlands tlioroiighly disposed of th*^ 
ailverso orltieism of Dr. Johnson, who saw 
iu Maepherson’s periormnnee nothing hut 
a pure inveuthiri. See T. W, RoJlestoii. 
Myths and J.cyends of the ('elite Race^ 1911, 
I mni O. F. IMaek, Miwvhersnv*s Osstan and 
the Ossiantc Conirocersy^ 1926. 

Ossietsky, Carl von (1889-1938), Goi. 
imeiflRt and journalist b. in Hamburg. 
He served in tho regular army in th** 
First World M"ar and afterwards went tf) 
Ihulin in tlie hovie of founding a popuhn 
front again.sl w'tir. Ho wuis on the stall 
(d the Ilcrlin I'fdkszeihiUQ and latei 
(1928) * ditor of Jhc IVelihuehne, a vehlelt 
of advanced pacifist opinion. In 1929 
out* of his coiilriliutors accused tl»c 
Rci<*hswchr of K»*cretly roarming in dell 
iinec ot the Ver.-aillcs Treaty and O. 
witli hi*> eoTitnltiitor, was sentenced tn 
*iglitc«'n months’ imprisonmeut. Moan 
vvhil** another article, hy an anouymnu- 
coiitrihntor. devtloocd the familiar thesj* 
that all '"oldicrs w**r** murderers; (>. wii- 
eharg*Hl with insulting tin* army l>ut wa- 
(mquitttMl. in IIKII 82 lie was iniprlsone*' 
on an alkg*‘d charge that he iiod njvoole*! 
militnrv scercts, ondol being an »*ii(‘iuy tn 
ihe state (1988-.'10). \\ bile in prison in a 

couccfdralion i-anip he was awarded the 
Nobel pnz** for peae** for l!i8.i and should 
hav'c n ceiv«*d the ,^urii nf inn, 000 mark*-, 
hut il w.is iiev'cr ac( iiratcly learned how 
mu( h he nitiially r**'-eiv*d. hi** linvyej 
lH‘ing cnnvlel(‘d *;( ('loticzzlmg S.'i.aOit 
mark'- of the prize money (>rj1 rusted t«* 
him l>> O.’s wife. He *lied in a sana 
torium fnr tuhereulos^s, whs-h he lin»l 
eoidnieted through In'* maltreatin -nt in 
t h** «*on<'cnl ration eamp at the iiand.s of t h** 
Na/i^. 

Obsdicatjon, fornialinn of Imne. .\.s a 
norm.il proctss it oc c ins in tlie <le\**k>j) 
inciif »d Ihe human hodv, and is oariieu- 
larlv «']iuraet<‘ri tie of the bi-tal ami child- 
hood fa'rioils. In geiu'i.il tin* stnielniw Ih 
at fhst M']ut*sented bv cart Hag**, whinh is 
gra<ln,»!ly trauHl’ormed to tin* hard**!* tissue 
l.nown as Inino. O. soirietlumM oeenrs ns a 
I inorl ni pnmesK, but innpo usually the term 
its imnm‘rth a]»phea to <aleareoiis de 
I posit' liavins" the outw^ard propi*rtii’H, hut 
' not the* minute struct me, of f)one, 

I Ossining, tn. in W*‘sl chest **r eo.. New 
I Vork. IT.S.A., on th** F.. bank of th** lJud 
I .son it., :U m. N. of NeW' York. It wa.s 
I known ns Nmg Slug till 1901. The chief 
I ii'annfs. are eiieinienls and irinelilnery, amt 
I (her** are iron foiindrie.s, it cordaiitH th** 
' Htnte prison of 18lng .Sing. J‘*>p. 16,00(f. 

Ossoli, see Fkj.i kk, Ssrah AlAR*jAi:yi. 
' Ossorv, nnef. kingdom of Iivinnd in tin 
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SW ol LciiisUi lUtu cijc Mill tiu Jit, I lit < ii iuppartil ro 

riamo» both of tlie Jlooi ( ttliohi ,iml Jiold oi niid tr\ to ffiln tiiiio foi thotr 
l*pott8t wit chtiithca ItonirHliH to i iHv. mul thook the onuwli 

Ostade, Adrian van (1610 Si) Dutrli of U Xtirlo \nm torros Pho ptoi>l( 
]»amtti h It UaarJoin Ilia pn tmts if n ut 1 1 i r^ ^ ],ot< I trmU fn fishing 

siHt of •Sims fioin Dutch ponsa lit life ind shfpbi iiul nuinufs ol ropes tails 

ire conspicuous foi their iitn lolourirui: luts \Jt iikIIui !Vp 10 1 00 
ind spiiiud touch iinoiig liis pictiiiis Osteolotv tint put of mntoiny which 
lie ‘Ihe Milurnlht * ui the National <k ils \ ub i oi s iml tJirlr Uhcd Srr 
tinlliM , ‘The Ilf 1(1 111* P< saiils in m L«^\i 

Me-hoisc* ‘Ihe iMuoUtr* ‘\ Villugo Osteomjentis liih < lion of b ni tv in 
I wcrii ‘A I ifntri s Studio* ‘Piasiuts oiguii in n i hirMl is i r# suit of injnn 
Dan(iii„ ill! Villigo School Ibc bidi oi in 11 1 Mi im An ebsK ss in i\ 

\firkcl , and ‘ A VIlliiKC lcl< Ik lom ( d I > * ih, mlcftiin buttatal 

Ostade, Isaac van (1021 40) Diitdi 1 h ( d p( j i x h nit Iioin InK tion 

piintcr, 0 at FlaaiUui Wiis tin biothii oft'K I or c i i \ 

ind pupil of \diian O im of his Osteopithy n ) n i stifiicc rfhealuu 
>\ojk8 are ‘ A Villigc Jiin Mntdioiofa bi**cdoiitl( i m injr f t the body and 
Dutch IVasHiit 8 ( olta,( \\ iut( ► I ind- its fnnrtions l \ i I lU n itthf tdood 
*'(upi with l^igiius A i Ish Audion* hinili ind i i\ I i Its nrirtuo in 

(llasgow) Villif*-! Si<n< (N ition il O il diidtsth* i s( i j n i inisthetJes 
kiY) ‘Iroht \ bro/di l*ivii' i iko i itilfti ii luc -» and 

V Village stixit* \ fn in Tan il in liilf„n il i lodiid It i ur ithittln 
Kollind'MUid TiimIIm Ilaltmjr it in it st lo nnu n < lu i >«■ h j|tl is due to 
Inn * »ri ( 1 n n ib \ i I j ir tissiu 

Ostashkov. iii inuf ii tutiu„ In <t tin wtiidi intr iLi m s v ilb t \ \1 Kt^and 

Kalinin Uigioii of tli( If s j s. ^ flOpi linilsftil bofh lot i 1 n lc»n« 
\VN W of Kalinin on J iki 'stli^rd It out of >n it i,,e dn m util 

has taniinks m inaf hoofs md s|u i iht- (f n ik pi i n i xiglit .i 
ind boitH 11 b ij 1 <<p i ) OOP I iliibui \ li i 1 il » i 

Ostend (Fldn Oosteiide ii Ostende> i| nidi n it f nd< i\oii t> r i \ hiut 
dt> of \V Minders Ikiciuni and ilso t ibn nnulitits and thu i i illih tb< 

( ihbionablf stasidt rcsoit 77 in I a ml ir !♦ lt^ tt tin I l\ in i i ttiiotml 
\\ N W of llnissds \flcr Vntwipcind i(tiMti»«« it u hnniiUt I Iv pn 
(»h«nt jt ih one ol tin niHiii poit of f d \nM i < loi XmIuw 1 \lir ill i 

ciuin It exports build fruit \car(kUI<^, i ^ f 1 i lo ui iiov\ ‘•i\ pilb 

labbits oAstiis uTid olhd loodsliifK * iIU^kC^ ml s \ tbi oi ^ u i w;r 
diicfly to 1 lul iiid is flu lu id(|initds of Kul smIU Mi soul i i hi d i' of* < 
rlie main body of tlic Ik In XII f slung fid t ol tin Viici i) Iron llur \ < lUion u 

^ith and uiaiiitniiH a < loss, b nmcl '•i t\i(< I in ilia i I lu 1 nt ^ ton t O w 

Dover llu iniiu tli lUsii dt of xiodors fontuUd ui I iidon di lid r m»tit( 

vdio come hcK in th( s( i s 111 I dkt lull us* W 1 ) m 1 »l 7 II ) i id 1 t kg Iw i 
of the 111 <xl f/ /Iff (f lU) Ol sv i uall i iii all flu \n d ( t s iiu imdi i 

ind also of tin | n is * la ni xmii bd uiili St« ( liill uui jj \ Cl t,i- 

JTiiard till liaiboni ditiiinc V cdl iin \l hat is f> c y r/'i / M " ni ’ 

soetion arc altiictfd 1\ tlw (.Hiiibiin^C (t U path a d l/f/ii t alati l>i* 

facilities ofi ere d In tin knrsial riuit is Ostergotland oi Linkboii r <o 
ih>o a bchool of iiaMgritnii an inipoit ipf swe < ri coritiinm-s iik I ii e 1 
tlsU market tlu sniunitr paluo of Kiii,lt"dij 1 ik( \ il (i uiM i Id i ltd 
I copold I pichintcd lo bun In lijs Mint u* non ind c >p]» i i nu ui i i i 
li^ueou \utoiu 111 tH7 t iid puiks Its n i lo find ni I ink piii^ Wi i I <* 

lighthoiisf wn fl(stio\< 1 dnnii„ the I ii t (| n lop ♦ i fiii 
World il tint Ins riiki btdi iibailt Ostetode I In L 1 * “ v f i 

I hough an old til toil fUd in 1 >'< uilli i u x fm tli -^ < IS N tii 

1 Stirling lust niosl >1 l)i biiikliiigs ire n if tin h ' oi (hi 1 i M lini 

iiiodern In IIk liisi \\ iill \\ u it ni u U\tik n nnfs i s (Ji '>'■ 

taken by flu (j»is msfji 1 M4 null **sii n»\ 

(amo a nual bise for < d subin luifs Ostfol ' o f \ n\ wilb ‘-m k ii 

\ lirlt na\ il laul v\ »s m i It on Vpiil * * II ( I in I it*. \ t 1 1 1 r par 

2 1, 1918 and on Mn MO 11 k Ik it 'Islofpnl It is | i i in \i i 

Navy b\ sinking fl« I tnfirtut {q i ) Ibl 1 ki m 1 >p I* 

paitialh dose (1 tbcdnil i llu In \\ is Ostia, iiut pmi l 1 i fuatrd t 
iinilly icditd((l \\ tJi Mlu in Ott tlu inoiitii ol tlu li i li i fn m I mu 

191S O Ilgam sniV»* mi di lioin \\ ii Vnoidii lo ‘^ti d i‘ i i loimni d l\ 

m 1940, and wafc» luaxilx ilinn^td itnd i \iu »is \l i tins n it's k jiiiifd lui 

tier, ocruiuition rhi tn ball \\ is Krge h portaim tioiii it h n but thts» 
doBtroyod In Mav 1910 b\ dclibonite bom bate now gn atlv didiiu I t laudni buih 

bardmeiit by (ler guns, and the UN a new Imrboiirm n Msm 2 i \ * and 

bombarded the C*er onupied harbour In a now tu soon sp inir up ilkd J rtu^ 

Feb. 1941 Simo its liberation great ' begun to df f li e and til hi 

efforts have been muio to restore the eighth eentury wss a imn nun ic re 

damage done bv biiikliiig the defensfio xived however, in ihe Mid lie Ages f> 

works of the Atbvutie will Caundliin has a cxthodril a blsliop » paWe, and x 
troops on tci eel O on Sept 8 1941 like castle* rums Man> Rom buildings bin 
the other smaller lhannel ports Dieppe bieuiT<a\ iti I 
ind Zeebrugge, O fell with e iso, but in Ostiaks, vf v 
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Ostland, see History. broods ns often ns tiireo times a year: the 

Ostmark, name ptven to Aiislila by tbo hen lays lui ctrw oTory other <la 5 ', n sittlnff 
Ger. Gov., after Its incorporation Into numbering from twolvo to twenty ckks: 
Germany in 1938. and if they arc removed, as many ns 1‘2<» 

Ostracism (Gk. otrTpaKoi . a potsherd), niai' bo laid in tlic com-so of a yenr, wliert'- 
iloniocrntir expcdicut oxi‘rcised by the as only half that iiumbor <*<njld be ex- 
pcoplo of Athoii'^. deciY'oinjr tbo banish- i»ectod if the otir^.s were left to bo hatched 
lucnt for ten, later ti\ o, years of any person iiatiii'all 3 \ Other ndvuiitajrrs of artificial 
who in any way whatever cndan^oriMl the incubation arc tliat the eirsrs can bo fesfed 
political eqnalily of citizens. The Pry- at the end of icn da>s. and. if found to be 
tanes each year n.ivo the opportunity in Infertile, c.iii boused, whilcsfillfrcsh. in the 
public asscinblv for (ho exercise of the JvitcheiiorsoldtomaniifaeturersofMveet- 
right, each oil Lzen wriliapr the name of tlio meats. The chickens lialeh out at the 
person eoneernod on a pnisherd or an end of six weeks, and for t lie first .>0 or C«) 
earthen tablet, (5000 xotcJs. bciiiir necessary In*', aie jiixeri no food, Imt allowed to bask 
for sente.'co to be pronoun<*od. It was in the siin. Afterwards they are put in 
iutrodmtd by Cleisthenes about 000 n.e. cbarire of a native child, under whom tbe.v 
and aboiished by AJeibladea. ISfiUiaded, beiome very tame. In the first six 
Tlionn 9 (o< les, (’imon, Aleihiade*^. and luoiitbs their urrowf h is very rapid. At six 
olher jrrear citizens were ostr.miM d. C'ivil inonllis (he chick feathers an' n'moved bv 
ii{jht« and piopeiiy were not llicreby elippinvr, and Iwo monflis lati'F' the dead 
forfeited. MUilH uri‘ pulled rmt. At ei|rlite»*n months 

Ostraooda, order of luinute ciii'-ta<*ea tliey an' iiill-Lriown. tlioimli not fit to 
hcloni^infr to the snb-tl.is- Phitouio-traea hived till twu that aee. I 'sually it is 
and beinir itself divided int<' lour mi 1>- the three vovvs of featbeis mI f be ti]»s of the 
orders, t'odocofia. iM> laioeopa, < 'Indo- wini^s and 1 he tiid leathi rs tJiat are iaken, 
eopa, and Plat%eopa. An ostraemi the qinll beiir-i: eiit ahoid ‘2 in. from tin* 
usually ICfives the < tfiT «is a naiiplius, is of soekel. 'J li(‘ (|uill stumps are removed 
low and simple fi»rui. and uses only tlireo two fnoiitiis later to allow a imw' crop «*f 
or fewer api>eMdai,ts m must jeatiini. '1 ho fe.ifhers to appear. An escoptionall.v 
(^l/pris, beioii'.'mcc to the family (’yfiruhe, trood hinl should yield from *20 to *20 oz. of 
js a common t\pe of oxtraeod, liuNim; a fcath(T*>, and should prive about sixty lomr 
tdvnlve cnvelopju}; shell resembliiac a whiUs aiul from sixty to seventy lonir 
iMolIusc, a boily without sepiiicnts, and lilacKs, m aihlition to the body feathers 
^('ven pahs ot nppendmres. llirds may be plucked tin ice in Iwo yean, 

Ostrava: 1. Moravska O. (Moravian (».; but once a yi'ar is a fair avera^re. The 
ni Austrian, .Mahiiseh-Ostrain, In. on the cock shonbl > ield one-thud more than 
n-trawitsn. l‘i in. E.S.K. of Tnuipan, iu llio ben. Tin* S. Atrium industry has 
< /ecboslovakia. formerly in Austria, it shown prreaL tluetiiat ions. Tin* pner 
li.iS a miiiicM: academv, and owirn? to its of ftafhers was hif:hest just hi fore tJie 
t>osition on an impoi taut < oaJfleld has iron V'ir'-t W'orld War, but lat(*r fell so low 
works, coke oveo>-. bhi-t fiirn.'iees, ami that O. In cf'dlnur foT* proHt was threatened 

hoiler, briek, s(»Mp. utul petroleum fae- wnih (*xtint‘tion. . mu* ISS‘2 Os, have 

torics. Sov iei tfooi»s wstdTftmd O. on A|uil been lirul in S. Mrua from carefiill.v 

'10, ll)4a. I’op its t:re it "iralcaie import- .^elected '-trams, but for m.'mv years no 

anco os the chis-,ic nyliTurv {XJilt'way from increiue in lln* inimher of pliiiiii'K ha-- 
Vieniia to I’olafid SfC vn-itr Eastp.rv ix'suJled. ''I’be lioom in n-,*. bt-tjan in 18SU, 
Fhovr IN Si i UNI* NVoniP W'vi: i:i the when tJ’JOO foi a pair of biru'* was a com 
account of f '?<• liu-i'aii invjuiimot Aii.stria inon priie. Enrlii’iil.irly fine birds would 
in 194.1. I'op. 180, !MM). 2. SlozskA O. fetili u much us tlUOO, Six' >('ars later 

iSileslan O.), tn. hi Sile-,ia near Moravska the pii.-is foil, and ni.iuv farmers were 
O. F*op. ‘2*2,000, ruined. The n*sijlt w;u th.it output was 

Ostrich (.S/ra//yro>, lartTc.st Ihii'i.'' bird, a redmed, ami ]»nces then recoveren. In 
native of Alriui; lui? the name i*- some- 191*2 }ui'M*s were p-ood. Imt 1913 saw 
timcR priven to llu iiu;). a nifive of another hi'uvy fall in t In price of h al her-. 
AmorJea. ll lias Joie.f liern valued top if.s I'rohalWv no S. .African iiidiisirv sulTewd 
plumes, and the prmluf Uou of O. Ic.dliers more tioin the ontbreaU of hostilities, the 
isstillafairlyimportanl fJoieinirmtiMlvin exxaiit trade beiruj ljuire. Droiifrbt and 
.S, Africa. For luan.v’ >i a. ’ In- bird- were tbe < fiaum* of fasiiiou have rediieed tin* 
hunted and shot bcfoie tin ir plumes v\rT<* iiiiiiiher ul lilrds in the union to a tenth ot 
removed, and it is oiiI.\ c omu'ir.ii ively f lit i; lorrm-r iiiimiter. In 1913 there were 
recently that (J)s. have been domesi icatrd. 77ri,..l.5 Os. on lOuropr .m-ownul O. farms. 
Yonnpr birds W'4-re flrijt f'fieloscd m S. but tlio l.dcsi ceusii* (19.37) bliows onl> 
Africa in 1837; yet in ISOV only cijxbl v tO.’JtJ.i. Immediale^v nfti-r the FirsI 
were in captivity. Aflei 1870 ftrc.der Worhi War pi lees rose rapidly, but tbo 
attention was piven to their doincMica- volume of traile was hot maintained, arul 
tion, and the posbihllity of tlu-lr extinc- to-d.iy tbe indiistrv ai>rK'ar6 to have fallen 
(ion, which W’as then threateninwr, is now to lower derdhs than ever. In 1939 the 
more or les.s remote. A Hock under value ot O. feathers ex port^il was recorded 
modern 8.r.stoms of f>. fanuintr is priven the aft t;j‘2.97(i (in 1914 it was (il ,34*2,717). and 
free run of about 1000 ac. of veldt, wiiere in 1910 it fell to el(i.94,'». There is a fine of 
tfie birdn pick up .a jfood deal of roufrh 4‘JOO fr^r o\j)ortin/f Os. and of for ex- 
food. In addition, Imsuiie or some other porting ewe*, for ineubatintcfroni tf. Africa, 
similar crop is jcrowu iri. the rate of almut it may lio noted that Uk* (Jharterevl t'om- 
1 80 . for three lards. Thi* birds usually pany at one time cncloHcd some 10,000 ac. 
pair In May or Juno, and a pair of birds \ on tbe ShauKani It. tor G. i-amps, but the 
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oxporlmonfc was diHcontiniieil. Experi- 
ments ill the lanninpr of (). skins have met 
with such Hiiccesa that tlie O. is clisap- 
pearlriK from many ilists. in the union. 

Ostrich, South American, sre JIiika. 

Ostroda ((rer. Osterode), tn. of Poland 
in the former E. Prussia, on Lake* Dre- 
wenz, 39 ru. »S.K. of EJitlai; fElhiia;). There 
is a ensile of the Teutonic kniirhis datiia^ 
from 1270, and iron-works. Pop. (1939) 
19,300. 

Ostrog, tn. in the Volhyniii n'alon of the 
Ukrainian S.S.U., 120 ni. N.E. of L\ov, 
on the II. (;or>’ii. There are oil-works 
and potteries, tanning, and iiiainifs. of 
fol)ac(‘o. i.tndh'S, iiml soui). In 1.081 Avas 
issued here the flr^t coinpiele trnns. of 
the Hible in old Slavonic. IVjp. about 
13,000. 

Ostrogoths, see vfifttr Gotith. 

Ostrowskia magniflea, hardy perennial 
plant (family (Vinipaniilaeea*). u nati\e of 
the Hokhara Alts. It aonicUrnes exes'eds 
7 ft. ill height and hears huge eaniTianulale. 
blooin.s. lilae, blue, or pure white. It 
needs protection in winter. 

Ostuni, tn. in the ])Pov. of Lecce, Italy, 
19 ni. AV.N.W. of Urindisi. It Is the seat 
of a bishop, and contains a cathedral. 
Pop. 30.000. 

Ostwald. Wiih b.. (1 Ger. 

chemist, h. at Kiga in Latvls. In 18R7 he 
was appointed to the chair of chem. at 
Leipriar Viiiv., but r(‘iin'd from iliia 
position In 1900. lie also held the posl- 
tion of dins'tor of the Klectro-chemi<*al 
Institute ot Leipzig in 189.S, and wa.s the 
llrst exchange prof, at Harvard Uiiiv. hi 
1905. In 1909 he wa.s awarded the Nohel 
prize for (‘hem. Ills pnuess of forming 
nitrogen oxides by the oxidisation of am- 
monia enabled Ger. menufs. of exrilosivcs 
in the First World War to lu‘ tnuintained 
despite the loss of Cliilean nitrate imports. 
His nuinerous works embrace general 
I'hcin., principle.s of natural science, 
energy, electro-chem., and monism; and 
W'orks on Uoiiite, Schoiienhauer, etc. His 
autobiograpliy. l.ebetislinien, ehte, Selbsi- 
biographic^ was piih. 1920 'll . 

Ills son, Wolfirang, was b. lrtR3 in IHga, 
and from 1922 held the first cliair of 
colloidal chem. at Leipzig, and hcenmo a 
leading aiithorily on thi- suhiect. 

Ostyaks, Ostiaks, or Keti. people of 
Finnish stock of N.AV. Siberia. They 
are scattered in isolated groups along the 
Ob basin northwards to the estuary, and 
eastw’ards to the Yenisei betw’eeu Yeni- 
seisk and Turukhaiisk. They niv gradu- 
ally dying out, and though they are spread 
over an area of 100.090 sq. in. nuinher 
only about 18,000. Their national organi- 
sation is completely .broken up. and they 
have almost ceascMr to dwell in settled 
abodes since tho deMructuui of their Ails, 
and strongholds by the (\’irly Kussian iii- 
A’udcrs of \y, Siberia. They nixj a very 
nriniitivo people, and are still in great part 
heathens, living on raw liesh in dirty huts, 
and using weapons of hone and stone. 
They also oinploy bows and arroAA's, and 
subsist by fishing and hunting fur-hcariug 
animals. In religion they are Slmnia- 
iilstH, and nowhere else dot's tho Avizard or 
inedichiQ-niun enjoy more intiuonee than 


among Die O. Their language belongs to 
the Finnish div. 

Osuna (oiict. Urso), tn. of Seville pror., 
S. K])aiij, .50 m. E.S.E. of Seville Com, 
esparto grass, oil, olives, viiue, and fruit 
are produced. Pop. 18,000. 

Oswald, Saint (c, 60.5-04 2), kkig of 
North iiinhiin ((>:i4-642), and sou of Ethel- 
fritii ot Hcriiicia. He defeated the Welsh 
king, Cjcdw.illa. at TIcavenfield (identified 
with St O'-wiild’s liJoeklaw, near Chellor- 
tord. Nor1hinijl)erland) an<J thus fought 
his AA’ay to the throne. TI(‘ had ju*evl(»u8ly 
heeorm' a couAtrl to the Christian faith 
at Iona, and by the iielp of SI. Aldan, 
on becoming king of Northumbria, estab. 
(‘lirUtianity throughout the kingdom, 
fonudiug the Lindisfarne bishopric. His 
fi'stival Is celcbraT»d on Aug. 5. To 
eomuieiimnite his Antory over (Jied- 
AA'alhi, O. raised the fir-t cross over the 
(3iristian altar in Ihriiiria. Hh was de- 
fcateil in battle and si, nr. by Pouda, at 
a pluce then called iM.i-i'rfield (probably 
(iswi'stry). 

Oswald, Saint (d. 992). Lng, ecele^iastio 
ami ai*chl»hhop of York, s,i;d io he of Dun. 
parentage. He aaus brought nii under tho 
caie of lus uncle, St. Ouo of ( anierbury, 
AAho. at Ids reqAiest, .^enl him to the 
monastery of Fleiiry on the Loire to U*arii 
the rule of St. Henedict. whii'h, on Uis 
return to England, ho taught t > liis felloAV 
eoimtrynien. Ho was assoei.'led upli st. 
Huijstan ami St. Ethehvohl in H\e revival 
of eetlcR. dIseiF)liue and monastie lifo m 
England, Idmself founding the .ihUv of 
Haiusi'v, and the monastery at W ort ester, 
\Hdeh later became the rathcdral pnorv. 
He was made bishop of Woreesler in 901, 
and ardihislinp of York in 972. 

Oswaldtwistle, iirb. dist. and tn. of K. 
Lancashire, England. 3 m. E.S.F.. of 
Hlaekburu. It lias ( (;lton miJls, eollieriei, 
stone (luarric'", and chemical works. ]*appr 
and pottery are manulaetnred. Sir H. 
Peel was horn (17.30) at I’eelford in the 
tOAA’iiship. Pop. 12.800, 

Oswego, city and (‘ap. of (>. eo., N'(*w 
York, I .S.A., on tiic S.E. shore ol Lake 
Ontario and 3.3 m. N.W. of Syr.neiise. It, 
has a gi) 0 (l harbour and large shipments of 
gr.iiu, lumber, and coal. There are sev. 
iron fouudiies, luuchiuo sho]is. ami oil 
works, and tin* Tuaniifs. iiielnde n..it<‘he.s, 
engines. hoMer> , starch, Ilnur, textile- 
etc. It is of historic interest iiiMyiuse of its 
im])ortuuee in Fr. and Indian w^ar^. Pop. 
22 . 000 . 

Oswego Tea, name npplic'd tt) sev. 
species of Movarda plants, ii.dnih of N. 
.\iueriea, by reason of the liitu-ed dried 
leaves ht'ing oeraslonally u-'C*' .is a hoA^er- 
age, given as a stoniaehie or in Intemu't- 
lent fev'crs. They are c'f rhe family 
Lahlntic, similar to mint in uppca ranee. 
Tbo particular si>ecii‘s are the 3/. pur- 
pvren, 5/. didyma, ami M. Kalmxana. 

Oswell. William Colton (1M8-9 :h Eng. 
explorer, 6. at Loytonstone. He ohiaiiiod 
an appoinfment in the East. India com- 
pany. and 111 India lM.onme an enthusiastic 
hunter of big game. Sent to S. .Africa to 
recover his health, lAt Uunimau he was 
thi' guest of the famous inis.slonary, MoiTat. 
and hi.'. Avife. In 1816, together with two 



Indian onlttrs lu (\ploit.d lliu I iinpupo 
H<ri lie met with the kuilmoha or 
stinisrht hoim d rhino<eros whii h he 
bilh^td to bt X hipintt spotus of the 
white rbinoiff^s Aftei another Mar In 
Indi*! O letupiK I to the ( ipe (Ihl8) find 
joint fit h< I n m «ilonf s Koloticn (ISIO) 
With I i\lntMtoii<* iiul Mixriffo ^^u^Ptt\ ho 
took part in t ic tlJSfo\cr\ of Lakt Nfarimi 
aofl in lh( exploration of the Kulihaii 
dcseit Mils notahh expedition h\ I 
tiaxcrsinar ^ i^tes pn\1ou<ilv linpns'^ablo 
to i ui >p iris siK I lilt <l in eouneetifiK the 


indeed tlie f irlkst st<u\ tit tbi exjindltinu 
wm Icatnid through Uttei'j liom 1 iving 
<ftono Sit lilo b\ JiiH stin W 1 dwaiilO , 
1<)00 

0<%westr\ til of shiop'fhno Hnjrlund 
20 m \ V\ of bhitsws » n i hi fj'adt 
HcliliHi n,^ii( tinniuK iu*.iilitod inuip 
ment<4 indpiiitiug: in I thin irt rail wax 
worksh »[)>, J Wttlii sili\ inukits 

riiiii i*- an met ifrimmiisfbf il fninilcd 
m NOT mi iht thnith otit'iiuiUv be’t 
loructl to i mom t i\ foundtd in mem 
or> of Ubw lid bind to hiivo boon alam 
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Utt,k ( tor \ I iff Zealand 


II 1 ll J u <ir) t i •> 


pustoi ll uj Iiiifl*! from whldi jfrt t1 \ i€ 
liad tieii hiiuiffl with t] it vis ll I M -n 
of ihi e union il p nr tl c i ii i 
If he if nil 1 till bimi li ts muh f 
anfl Min fif n hot in dt S'! iil f •< the si 1 1 r\ 

alonir ll f I /ouri thi tl t of \ i i 

IS lilt} mlirt nt with In tl > fl in 
nrfinnt p*rui I oi lus I r» j i tl \ 

pc ill ion O If (( ivni a I I i i’ iron t t 

rails < f o 'piiiliinil So n\ ml tl# 

kf 1 da if iiioiiroh tens n i i i ilt« r 1 i i 
Jit alv took part in thi lis nirv of tin 
/an^i i wl tfh rh< jiarti hr^i e iiiic uf n 
in’^ntuin smuntiv wit it itwi'.irflU I 
till ''f'-hfk( (fllHioiiitd Aiu 4 IS I) 
JJut I r tw itl stautflru O s citii it nt si inif s 
to jv and the liMaJ attitude of | 

Li\mRst<ui tfiw ir 1« him lis work hoon | 
r>a6Md into ohltvinn the r arise of (his 
iKin^ hiN jiiimiibie Ja/iness as a wiilu. 


litrii 1 ( 1 ^ O w i tJ omiiiil Ht it of 
till e? t 1 1 inl> of hit/ Man trt>in whom 
list I I ih( laiN Ilf Vnmdtl ami the 
^tunit kiiu-» lip 11 Oh Set W 
(allr II // ttriofO'sti try lS>i 

0'»wierim tn of I oil h ■siUsia ii in 
W 1 f t Mti w si€ \lauiwiiz 

e ON Ml \noN ( A^r'♦ 

O \m1ni^as IMJiisi'in 
O yris, J. i ns if *t Mil I 111 ahinbe 
(I'll! i\ 'sfint ilat t a ) (j aiha the pun 
sjens liiis riJiiiiieH of small whlto 
Mown-, foil wfd In Ml Iniiis It is \ 
natm of Si L uiopi and is hilf huidy in 
lint ini 

Otigo, piftv dlst of Ntw /laiaticl S 
Ih sitniit 1 to th< t»f the jnov disls 
( inUrliin and Wistland it waa one of 
the SIX oiunuil (livs of the cohmv which 
siiiee 1870 Inxc been ibolialied and the co 
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ByKtom adopted. It Is divi<lcd into two 
ijreas: O. I*nrtion and SonthlainJ 1‘ortion. 
Tlic intH. niFi fniiii N.W. to S.K., the f 
ranjroH hciiiff th*' ihiiTlor Mts., the 
Kakunu] l<ari»j:o, Iho <;r<i\vii the 

Jlector 4Mts,, Ith hordson Alts., lOyro Mts., 
\ika &Us., Iii\ jQf^tone Mta.. and Takitliiiu 
Alta. The fhief ri\.s. oeonr on Itu* K. 
ooast, those on lI,o \V. ]>eiin^ short 
tiiil Ktrcatiis, an<l of the lorirHT the (jjiitiia, 
which dN( hnryrcs tlic ilniiiiaKc from lakes 
IJaw’ca, W'aiiiiJ.a, and Wakiuipu. has tlic 
lar^rcst volume oi any Hv. in New Zealand. 
The Alataum draln.s tJic fount ry to the .'s. 
of Luke Wul at'pii. and the Waiaii 11. dis- 
eharnes ulie ivaters of lakes Tc Aiiau and 
ManH|)(»nrl. The fjord-like lakes lie in 
]<»njr narrow \ alloys, and are tainous for 
their flue seerwry, and of these tin elnef 
are Wakatltm, with a depth of 12111) it., 
and laike Manapoiirt, 1402 ft. deep. 
ArnotiF? iiulustries may he mentioned the 
rearliit? of live-stoek, nmhle lurrieultniv, 
and mininu:. the priii. crops lieiny wheat, 
oat«. and harley, as well ns all sort" <»r 
vcpreifitdes and fruit.s. In lOH there woii* 
sixty-He\en <‘hee«e faetories an<l fs'Tht 
hutter fnfto?*ies. In l!)4P-41 l.‘t.7.‘iS tfni-^ 
of cheese ami ;>27 tons of butter were for- 
warded ffir e\[iort O. baa an Important 
w'oolieu-miliin^ '..dii. iO' <«old ocriirs in 
iarye uuautitif'R, and alao eonl, hewn 
ntoiie, and slates. The cap. Is Dunedin, 
which 1.S phtnn'squely uituuled on the 
side of O. harbour, it was founded 
in 184H hv metnhorH of the V'ree (’huroh of 
Scotland, and ow(^ its prosperity to the 
KOl<l miniiut fd D. It is the most im- 
portant commorclai eentiv in Now Zealand 
and is the seat of one of the cliief Collettes 
in New ZcFilaiid t'niv., nml the pvin. 
Bchof>i of mines. Ais'a (O. PoHiJUi) 
14.050 8<|. in.; (Southland) 11,170 sq. m. 
Vop. (D. I'ortiiui) ir»2,20(*; (Sv»utliland) 
71,400: and aliout 100 MaoiM in each. 

Otaheifo, srf’ Tmiitt. 

Otaridas, srr l''rn .sfiat.. 

Otaru, scaiFfirt <ui tl»e W. coj'st of Japan, 
off the i.''. of \ e/u on lehiksi’i llav, 00 m. 
N. of ll.il:odat<*. It has ihe inoKt im- 
portant fl.sluTics of the ia., and is caprsdallv 
a herring iishli\it ccntiv. it iimnufs. 
u^rio. implements, vcfjctahic oiks, hplritB, 
ct.-. I’op. I. ’ll. 000. 

Otavalo, tn. of Kenodor. S, America, on 
tho niilwiiv lielween Dmio snul ItiuiTa, 
S)0 in. from Quito aud Ki tm. from Ibarra. 
It is the cisilre of an ai^ne. dist. Its 
judustri»\s hichulo wool, carpots, and 
I>onelu)s. I'fip. l.^.OUO. 

Otavi, miuiiiL; centre of S.W. Africa, 
in DuFiiar.il.iiid. DcptKsits of lead und 
copper arc wFirked at live centrea in tho 
dist. 

Otea, .see <Dti''\T H,fkiiii n IsT,Avn. 

Otford, vil. of ICcni. Ihufkind. 2i m. N. 
of Sevenoaks, It ha.s traces of a Horn, 
villa, and w'lis tlu* scene of battles foufrht 
hy DITa <»f Mercia and Canute. There 
are extisi-in* isniis of the palaee built by 
.XrelFbkshop Warbnm in tbo earlv .slx- 
ti'cntb century. Find sev. Tudor buust's in 
jcood preservutloii. l*<»p. 2000. 

Otfried p*. SUO 70 ), ndicrious poet, b. in 
Aksuce. navin»c Htudwni in tbo abbeys of 
^it. Gall aud Fidda, where he had Uubiiiiu^ 

ic.i:. 10 


Maiiriis for his maister, ho joined tlie Bene- 
dietiuo monks and entered the monastery 
at Weissouhur;?. He wnitc LtOer Evan- 
w! tor mu, a politii-ul harmony of the 
jcosriuls in Old HJtfh Ger„ printed at 
Bash* in i.'iTl. Eee study by D. A. 
-Mcf\cn/i**, I'jHi. 

Otlipre, Ohtherc. or Ottar, ‘the old sea- 
captain who (iime from ilelUrolaud,' Norse 
mivi.'ator .ind explorer of Kiiif; Alfrcil the 
(li’cary rei{,u. Hr* mnuo two voyajyes 
between llSii ,unl suiO, in one of which be 
sailed rounil the N. Capo into tho White 
r.ea. Stt Kiiiir Mfied’s trails, of Orosius 
(>vv< te’s » (1., 1 hs:j; 

Otbai-.r, St. (Otmap, Aiidemar) (d. 759), 
wa-i oi Ttutonif oinriii in 720 he hocame 
atibol ot the dilaphkited monastery of .St. 
(ialL Thr-rc lie bit rod need the Bono- 
dietine rule, and m i.',- ^t. Hall the moat 
i:iif*ortant.ibbey ol rwit/erland. Ho died 
m prison aftcT an iiuni-.i condemnation, 
hy an ecelch. tribunal, Hirer persecution 
by two ueitrhbounii;^ nmnts. 

Otho I., or Otto the Groat (012-73), 

I Lily lloiu. Kmperor. sou of Henry the 
l‘o\vler, at whose deiilh in o;Pi Im was 
crowned kinjr of tho (h‘rs. a,t .\ix-U- 
Chttpelle. Ho .stopped tho ppo.£r*s.^ wrest- 
ward ol the Huns and WetuU. rnadu 
Bohemia and Bavaria his t ribs., aud estah. 
a feudal s.VNtein, siihieel to himself, 
throuirhout central Kitropo. In 01(> he 
utteiniited to release Louis of Kran^-o, who 
had previously asaided Ins rel»elllous 
barons, from the eaplivity m wiuch lie 
WHS held by Count ihurh. and in 0,>l de- 
feated Boleslas of BolKiaia. Adelaide of 
Italy was bosicKTtMi in Canosa b^ Bi*rcui?er 
11., and afb^p erossliu? the Alps and r«- 
hasini; her, O. mniTlod her at i\‘i\iu. In 
0t)J he atrain invaded Italy, and was 
crowned emperor of tho \V. by Pope 
John XH., whom he later deposed in 
favour F)f I.eo VIII. Sre K. liainpe, (HU* 
i/fr DrfsSfcfa, 1923; ,1. Haller, Das cUt- 
(feHtscfies Kaisertam ((ith ed.), 1934; It. 
Ilolt/man, Kaincr Otfo, H*3(>; ami M. 
Lbit/.el, Die KtiiseritoUhk Offos, lS)4.'i. 

Otho II., or Rufus i9,')5-83). V >lv Korn. 
Kmperor, son of (Jlho I. and ,\o laidc of 
Uttly. On tho death of ins titl ■ r in 973 
he w^as forced to contest the crown with 
his eousiii, Henry of Bavaria, whom he 
dt feuted and sent Into e\i’. *. Il<‘ then 
went into Franco on an exiusbilon tviramst 
l.othalr. Find succeeded in layiiiK’ wM,sto 
('liainpatrno. but wasdefcateUaLthe .Visue. 
Ho was no\fc called to fhmie tiy a risimj of 
Hie eiti/ons, whom he iivated witn Kreat 
cruelty, iii 9X2 he was d fente«l in an 
eiuritifemenl with the tJk- aud Saracens 
at Bdseiitmllo, in Apulia, by the t’-cuohery 
«»f tbo Bi luwentins. 

Otho HI., iir Otto (9X0 lOh-'). HolylCom. 
KmpF*ror. son of ittho 11. fttid TLieo- 
phuuo, daiurliter of »tie Gk « niiFemr. He 
Hin-fHHMled to tho llirone a* a oblld. and 
diiriuir his niliiorIt> yreat power was ob- 
tained hy the Born l oiisul. Crescent las. 
Ill 99(> O. non ated ( !rei,o)ry V.. a relaoivc 
of his own, as. ,.opc, l»ut tbo nomination 
WM« r.*Je<'led by the » oiisiil. lii ri'turu for 
this* t). muri hed to Borne and succeeded 
in d rate'll nif Crescent I us fi-oin the castlo of 
,Sunt‘ Angelo and brioRlnj? about his 

E 
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oxooutioTi. There la a story that the 
widow of Cresoeiitius frulncd an intiueuce 
over l)., and then, in rovengo for the 
iiuirder of her hiushand, poisoned the 
youiiff emperor by means of cither a 
poisoned t^lovo or a potion. See (). 10. 
Sehramiii, Kaiser, Koin und lienovatio, 
192». 

Otho IV. (r. 1174-1218). Holy Rom. 
Fiinperor. son of Henry the Lion, dnke of 
Havarla, and Matilda of Kni{:laiul. llo 
siient some time at the court of Hiebard 1. 
of Kurland, and assisted him in his wars 
with Philip Aiarustus. In 1197, on tlic 
death of the Fmperor Ilenpy VI.. (). be- 
came the tJiielph candidate for the throne 
in opji'tsitJon to Philip of Suabla, bup- 
ported by the Gliibellines. After a lout? 
htruKffle it a])pi'ared that Philip was \i(- 
torious, hut ho was assassinated iti 120'^ 
and (). was crowned emperor in 1 20U. llo 
at oiiee became involved in a oonili(‘t. willi 
Pope lunoeent III., and after iiivadiiar 
Naples in 1210 was called back to (lei- 
many by insurrection tliere. In 1214 be 
was utterly defeated at Hoo^ines by the 
poiie’s ally, Idiilip Aiij^ustus. See 10. 
WinkeJmanu, l^hilipp von Schicahen und 
Otto /r., 1872-78. 

Otho, Marcus Salvius <e. a.d. .31-09), 
oinperiip of Home. In .’)8 he was sent by 
Nero to govern liusitaniu, in older to 
separate him from bis wife, I o]>r)rt'a 
Sabina, w'hom Nero afterw'ards inariied. 
In 08 be supported Galba’s rcliclliou 
uifuiuat Nero, ami w’hen thilba beeunic 
emperor ai'fompanied him to Homo, lie 
expected to lu* nominated as (lall>a*s 
sueeessor, but (iali»a deshrintcd Piso for 
this, ami O. stirrc'd up a reladlion. (la ilia 
and Piso were killed, and (). W'uh pi*t>- 
elalmed ompeior in OU everywhere exeer»t 
in (Ic'rmany. iicTc Vitedlius iiad lieeu 
proclaimed emperor, ainl he iiiarehed on 
Italy and defeated O., wlio then killed 
hlmseif. 

Otho, or Otto, of.Freising (r. l]ll-,^»8), 
blstofinii, son of I.eopold, marprav'e of 
An«-tria. llci was made bishop of Frei- 
sinty by his biilf-l>rotlier, Conrad HI. 
Ills trre'at work is a world hist., Chronicon 
seu hfstoria de dvahns ririfaiihus. In seven 
books, comiusr down to ll4t}, sshieli was 
continue<i by Hlasiiis to 1210. IIo also 
wrote* a hist, of tfie lOmiuTor Fre(Sf'ri^•k T., 
and a treatise on the end of the world. 
See (J. Mierow, 7'fie YVo Cifies tKiijr. trans. 
ut llofineibter’sed. of llie 1928. 

Othonna, penus of trailing nbrui s op 
herbaceous Tdants (faiiiily (JomT»ositiv) 
with tuberous roots and yellow flowers. 
O. folia, African ratrworl, Is a useful 
plant for banpinp btiskets or pots. 

Othonnopsis, f^emus of siimbs (family 
CompoHita?), wltl» dceoralivc prey glau- 
cous Icsivcs and showy yellow flowers 
borne in lato sprlni?. O. efteirifoha, a 
native of N. Africa, is easily arown on a 
dry rockery or hot border, but needs pro- 
tection ill winter. 

Otitrys COffpv^u f»r Hellovo, lofty mt. 
ranfre in S. Thessaly, Greece, now called 
Giira, sbiittlnf? in tlio Tbessnljaii plain on 
the fS. it ext(*nds from Mt. Tyinpiirestus, 
a summit of tlie Pindus Hanf^o (.S.), K. 
tbroagrh Phthlotis to the coast. separaUng 


the Peiicu.s and tho Sperclieus. Tho 
summit Gcrakovounl is about 5(>70 ft. See 
Strabo, ix.; Horod, vii. 129. 

Otiorrhynchus. (ronus of w cevils or plant- 
eating beetles. Many c*aiiso i^reat damaKC 
to cultivated crops, both in Hie larval and 
beetle states. They can be destroyed by 
6preafljTif7 ])ieccs of saekinu: near ini(sted 
plants and col loetiiis then i duriiii; the da.v - 
time wliile tliey seek t-lioUer. 

Otis, James (172.J-83/, Anier. 8lat*‘sman, 

0. at Harnstablo, Mas.su clmsetts. lie was 
a prominent member of the MassuchuHettf* 
House of Heprescntal l\ es, and i.s especially 

1. unous for ids speech ol J7f»l in support 
of Hio liberty of the colonics with regard 
to taxation. Ho was one ol the oivanisers 
of dc'letrutes to tho Stamp Act Gonuress of 
I7fi.i. He pub. in 1792 I indication of the 
i’nnduct of the House of Hejnesenlatires of 
the Hrovinve of Massnehiiscfls lUvi, in 
which lie tlefended the As.<*inbly for its 
rebuke of tlie governor for ( alliiitc upon It 
to pay for firoteetioii aK'ainst Fr. privateers 
wbieb it had not hou; 7 lit, ami Itiyhls of iUt 
Jintish (Jolonics disserted and Prom! 
1 1701), etc. See lives by W. Tudor. 1823; 
F. Howvn, 18 17: and F. W. Spraatie, 
liirth place of the J*i/frint James Otis, J917. 

Otitis Media, see 10 vu. 

Otley, tn. in Hu' \V. Hiding of Vorkslnre, 
lOiLKland. 9i in. X.W. of Lei ds. on Hio Jt. 
Wliarfe. Near by is Fari)h*y Hall, v^herc 
Turm'r painted many of bis piclurrs. und 
where there is a tino private eollerdion of 
bis works. There is a sevenf cenl b-ei n- 
tnrv tcpuinmar kcIiooI, and Hie seal of Ha- 
Fairfax family is at Henloii Park near lo . 
O. has an n.rric*. tr.ule and inanufs. of 
leather uoodt* and iiuicbinei v, and in the 
vieinitv' are woollen and wor^lid inilN. 
Pop. 11.029. 

Otocvoii, see African Wild Ihm^, 

Otoliths, or Ear Stones, ai-'* i oneretioii's. 
usuallj stoin , wJjieh oiciir in the cranial 
eavitj of tishis, and wliieli ar-* lu <'Oii1a< t 
with the ends of the aeon* tie iutvos. 
Their funitioii is ns an onpm ol balarn'e, 
and tli(^ vur.v '^iritly in si/e. but are 
ooimnoTilv miiiiite. Inthef'od ihey an'a'> 
biiras Hie Hniiiib-na!'. ami re.-iernide poree- 
Liiii in udoiir and levtnre. Frei|ucnt!y 
tJiev are tin* onlv parts ol a fislPs anatomy 
whiHi survive der.ij . srid Hieir varintioii 
allonN a line in ni.inv lases to .sjieehvs. 
Gorre-pondiiiji conerrt ions occur in niuiij 
Inv< rlebrate*'. 

Ototui, Indian tribe of the Mexican 
platiuu. They arc iirobaldv a iieople of 
iinmeieo anthiuily, d.itm'- from before 
the Toltie invasion, and were driven S. 
and partially subdued bv trie A/lees or 
Nuhuas. At the lime of the enmpie.'^t of 
Mexico Hiev inhabit ed the mountainous 
(Hat. W. of tlie Mc^.vlixiii lakes. They 
number about 280,00p. and are scotlered 
tbroiarh Guanajuato, JlldalKo, (^uerelaro, 
and Mexico states. 

Otranto (anct. HydruntunH, seaport and 
orchlepiseopal sco of Lecce prow, Italy, 
on tho strait of ()., 45 in, S.K. of Hrindlsi. 
It has ail anct. cathedral and nuns of an 
old oasHo isec Horace Wuliiole’s ("anile of 
Otranto), In tho Middle Afcos tho cliief 
port of Italy wlnnieo piissemycrs took ship 
for Orceee, O. was taken by tho Turks 
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Ottawa 

The output of the O. linnber-mills is enor- 
1UOUS. There arc also uuinuts. of hour, 
iron (roods, leatluT. nmi iiiatclios. TJic 
Chaiidi^re Falls (200 ft. wide and- .">0 It. 
high), on the O. H., hetweeii (). and Jlull. 
supply splendid water power to drive the 
factorie.s situated along the bauks of Uie 
riv. Within 50 ni. of O. arc iristalJid 
hydro-cleetrie plants, to a capiieity ot 
1,023,500 h.p. The eity is the socKil and 
educational centre of (’anada and contains 
many museums, g.illeries, and educational 
iiLStitutions. The site of O. ^^as dis- 
covered in 1013 by C'bamplnin, wlio named 
the riv. that joins the (>. hero the Jtiih'au. 
The city’s origins date back to 1820, \\ hen 
a tn. urew up around the headquarters of 
the Unt. army engineers who were Imihl- 
Ing the Kidcau Canal, wliieh, \Mn» the 
chain of Llidoaii Lukes fitrthcr S.. aiioru^ 
navigation for small craft t<» Lake Ontario 
at Kingston. 00 ni. S. Tin* (‘lanniandiiig 
officer of the engineers was Col. lly. and 
the settlement was first « ailed Jlytown. 
The tn. was incorporated in IS.U and the 
name changed to Ottawa, after the great 
riv. on its N. side. In 1858 Queen Vic- 
toria chose it to ho the cap. of Cnnadti, at 
that time comprising only what are now 
the prove, of Quebec and Ontario. In 
1867, on confederation, it was made the 
cap. of tho dominion. It rcturas two 
members to the dominion Ifuuse of Com- 
mons and tlirco to the Ontario LegisIutuiT. 
Pop. 155,000, O. being the sixth city for 
size in Canada, following after Alontrcai. 
Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, and 
Hamilton. 2. ("o. seat of Franklin <*o., 
Kansas, U.S.A., on Osain* R., 35 in. H.E. 
of Topeka, it has railroail machine 
works, and contains tho O. IJaptist I'niv. 
Pop. 12,000. 3. Co. seat of La Salle eo., 

rUiiiois, U.S.A.. mi llliiiow U., 83 in. S.W. 
of Chicago. The Fox U., joining ilie 
Illinois just above O., proiides i\ater 
power for extensive and viirt d in«iniifs. 
Coal is found in the neighbourhood, and 
there are valuable minerdl springs. P<»p. 
15,000. 4. One of the largest rivs. of 

C^ada, rises in lot. 18^ N., Jonif. 76 

W,, on th(* waterflnsl on llu- mqiosite 
side of Mhich ri.se tlio St. M.tmice anu 
Saguenay. After a etiiu*so of o\er 700 ni. 
it falls into the St. Lawrenec hy t\\o 
nioiitba, v'bicJi form ihe is. ol ^loutreal, 
iMid its drainage area rueasnn ■» about 
80,000 ^<l. m. During its co'iise it 

widens Into numerous lakes of eousidcnihle 
size, and Is fed by many Jinportant tiihs. 
The O. is connected \ijili Lake Ontario 
at Kiijg.-9ton by the iliiJc.iu Canal. An 
ImincuM* lumber trade is done on lla* liv. 

Ottawa, tribe of N. Ainer. Indiaiih, 
who.se original home was on the upper O. 
R. In 16(6 they were fiiiMui to ilic . 
by the Iroquois, and c.irly in the righ- 
teeiit h centurv settled a bout the lovi er eiul 
of Lake Mictiigan. They now mini her 
under 5000, (Uid aro found niniuly ai the 
Mackinac Agency in 'Michigan, and on 
.Moffit(»uliri Is., and Cockburn is., fjntario. 
They belong to tho Algonquin sLoek. 

Ottawa Conference, imperial economic 
conference of tho Jlrlt. Commoiiwcnlth of 
Nations, held at Ottawa in July 1932. A 
serica of trade agreements were concluded 
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between tho United Kingdom Cov. and 
the gov.s. of the dominions, tho general 
priiu-iplc being to grant free entry for 
doinimon imports into llie United King- 
dom innrkel in consideration of pi*r‘fer- 
enecs lor I’nitcd Is ingdoni exports into 
doiuiiiioii uinrkeLs. 'riu'se agn'omeiils 
were for a period of li\o years ending 
.Tilly 1937. but wens to eoiilinuo unless 
etlher parry gave siv nioiiths* notice ol 
terminal Ion. Di.'^ciishions arose in 1933 
1935 over the expanding Australian and 
New Zealand imports of frozen or/and 
chilled meat, bat if wis cventualJx 
arranged to regulate the supplies of fro.icii 
ami chilled beef on a given basis, the 
netiial allocation to be left to an Empire* 
Meat Council. Difficulties also aro.se over 
the prineiple, iucorporatcil in all the 
Ottawa agreements, ol a<lMisting tunrts on 
Rrit. .'^eeotidarv good.c aeconilng to the 
relative cost of prouuetion as compared 
with similar inaunfs. in the doi jinioii-<: in 
some eases the dominion go' .s. wero n ally 
protecting secondary imlnstrics which 
cc'oiiondealb’' were iinsonml, ainl it wa^ 
tound that appeatc hy I nitcd Kingilom 
gi'oups to dominion tarili hoard*-, even 
when* Rucc-cssful, v ei*o ignored lliroiigh 
ilouhts as to the olllei.il htrtns «n these 
boards, ami a.s to wind her Ihcji* (ic'ebioii" 
\vt*rn binding on ttu* dim iuiim vox. /*on- 
eerniMi or were men*l> advi-ory. in Fob. 
19,17 the rnlted Kingdom ni 1 (\niadian 
tiov's. eonelmled a. ru*\‘ 'i.nh* jcTecuiieDt 
roiitinning for four m a? I he prin. Ic’ai uk s 
of the agreemciil ol l.nlJ. '1 ho <1* i i‘<ioiis 
whicli Hrit. .sfat(‘smrn tc'ok ,it 0*l:»'\a in- 
tluc'iiccal the ecouonne pro^pi'crs ol mo-i 
iH*ooIc*s. wlu flier within (hi* lirit. km|)hc 
or not. The O. (h tried to dovetail the 
iic'W iirolec lioiiibt poll! j of (Jreat IJriL dn 
into tho lon^-Htandiiig proicctionht 
policies of tho dominions, (inail Hvltain 
ami the dominions ussumed recipnx al 
ohligatioiis, both of a general and a de- 
tuileil c'h.'iracter, to givj* i>pc*lei» nlial 
tp**atment to each ol lier’s eoniincru . 
Foreign erities biiggc-itcd that tho C/lluw.i 
treat ie.s were a violation of (irc<it Rniain " 
intc*rnj'tioiial ohligatimi'N and an miiu’o- 
voked alt.iek on tli« hx-chhoml of iunoccuit 
ijc'ighbours. 'I’he treats » were neither, 
and the coiiiercuiee was ilesigncd fm 
iiiiilual protection ag.iin.st tin* intokrahii* 
agun •s.^jon of ino-*t olio r n, it ions ami \\a^ 
in lad. demanded hy (he ilominions; ami. 
1 hough some of the colonies, especially t Ik 
rubber- and lc*n-i>rodnf*ing colonies likf 
I’e Ion and Malaya, would have prefern d 
the < out inuanee ol I he Inx* trade sysleiii. 
c)thl‘^^. like tho W. Indies and Mauritius, 
wauled a .sheltered market for (heir basic 
jirodnets. ( ’ertulul,*, the legal right of ( tie 
liiit. Kjn])ire to eo-pniinate its sc'paiMlc* 
taidfs ill a gc^neral sfriieture of rec-jprocal 
pn*ferenpc« iy liieontestahle, and erltic'isin, 
gcnei-jjlly, ilJ fwim the polltleliips 

wiui fraiTK'd the oittrageoiiH IIavvlf*y- 
Siiioot Uiritr In tin' II.S.A. In fac't the 
Ottawa experiment is already past hist.: 
foT in the courso of the* imiri(*diately sue- 
cH'ding >«*nrs agreimients vxere made* 
which consjflorably niodillcd the treaties 
or agreeimmls made as n rc’sult of tho con- 
ference. It soon became evident that the 
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Mnpii' in.ukd roiiM not ciMcmpt to Ktvf 
(OJiiplilo shdlti to all prottnoMS m ilu 
i fiipi'H It ^^ashf lle^ ( <1 that iriipniat prr 
Iticiut wonll Mholtci <lon iiiion 

moat ami duiTj pi oduoo* c anm d niid diird 
liuits lobino, and uiue and m tnilih 
piodmcis to «(,(.nr<f n protected oid siii 
tixton pi <( 1>ii( It was not a]i] itM^tid 

hit 11 I Cl) lltH <jiid costs of picitifrxc 
hnd til iinccpuil iiicidciKC mditliicnt tcis 
dtlKeiniiic l«oici '■n nations inoicoNci 
i< tail lie d wl)ci« il ' \ we TO pen disc d in 
ooinlnioii null Ucts so as ^i( tith todiinii^c 
Miim 1< nliriir doiniunm oxfunt industries 
iKdablv Vii<>titi linn wool when is Au'-tra 
lull dim piodiKc iMt Iiiriti Inii^ and 
wine i\,oiui Wiir ahli to lunoic Ilu 
Mi(ip,uci‘‘ ic<lin>''s hadi / see Hied lull 
ntu tioin lilt Tni\il'i?f > i isition thee 
1 id well in (he I rit iini cf he me 
\u-'(ni I moved '“i < uilK vw^iv Horn tU 
loitnne ol (Mltwx mil 1 iw ti is tnd ot 
til worllnui'it A < ones onelineineve 
lie nt in (ji it Hrit un hid hv 10 u 
Mum iJ e cioil iiionuntnr 1 l he lint Gov 
was iwau Ihit allttoioiue f> ions win li 
i piotPctionist Aiisli tin w i> williiirC to 
in iki nd ill li iuvoiiis which othei 
empiie count ifs nimhl ot i would nev i 
in (hi II sum te ’ 'll p < loudi t i 

il e [ » the e I i u ol lint uidusiiv 

11ujiIi»o II 1» S the United kin ’■eioni 
iiid Viistiilnii lov hv wi fptelnh 
(<) *1 1 I ne w ti itii 1 with \it in i 1 1 1 
J lint sliltiiu It (I Mil el tliiit the 

inpcnil millet wi t Mu^< i non * to 

ttistv Mu ] lot u ti I e II I u of th It 
leoplts 1 ii< \ leiliiiut thtu vd il 
iiite le 1 1 Ml ' sv h ni * imix i il pn 

t<i(m *. I ill 4|iultft< (I It s I insHifii c 
>11 an even M dei lit icsi m the woihl 
wide mo» nieiits ei liiu sljii pm ii 1 
e i )it il l 11 1 1 1 lio s)w oopoitiin 1 s 
111 1 VI iiulm ti w < ti lou 11 III i oiii uu 
) ht n n with tot i \ 111 ’ll 

I > MM til c in dn i mu I iiit d 
Ivin^don ( )v s m I Uj iik iits with 

M I ^ < c 1 V wl I h 1 iioi ill t le 

'M»\utuii t\ lithe 1 MU lie wi’e le idv 
i I 1 nt t 111 s int 1 il ] i( I It n c ^ i the 

ikr of i livivil 1 VMiill tilde ill 

)tt iw I 4 M I 111 A w IS I 1 III |U title • 
i V e 11 11 11 ' )n hi I h ( I '' 11 I II it Ills 

utsi le i I n ini i wi It i I i ii 

wejuM ’( h M Ih pi t I il I ''d-d? t s 

h ive < UK I I itus It) t 1 1 d u s ol » 

stiiitiMi II tlistd In lid 1 iiip 1 

unid 1 >\ the I '< ) t tut I ive I td i u 

I lit 111 til f MU I If I siM t ton 1 111 

Mu t )t iht 1 in I ill s( 1 / {poif 

n ft n r/u n il It id i uh hv 111 

I olui ill M ( i Ml I 1 iniiii ) 1 1 >" 

I \ w iikti n I I J I tJii It 

()d S/> 1 I nd \\ 1 

II iiu II k iuntntf t Ol I i tif 1 M > 

Otter (♦ itifi ml i/fi n o^t i I ip at U 

IIU riih lot till wen Itult ihle foehiih 
swim and nm f i i si it t'utaii e is 1 1 t 
I alox ()*• \ii\m iiilwi nt tl 
ve ru** adult s he 1 1 iiu 1 1 o 1\ iik at oi t 
^ tt , H* tl till 1 i 1 1 Mt lon^, 'I skull 

wilJi itH smiJI f M ml s| lie Iciiis i ron 
side tal It K s( mill xn< 4 to 1’ it et i sell 
uiul Uu ne k h luii so tint 1 c held 
ippcaii^ to lit direetlv iltatlu I to the 
hodv ha tail is loni?, tipeiint; and 


tut tl ne d, the limbs aro short and the toe*B 
webbed riio fur is perfectly suited to 
Me Os imphibioiis life, it ronsists of 
111 I close glistcmm? hairs, with a diojt 
hue uulerlui Os appear to hieud onlv 
oiuc a ji II but cubs have been found in 
even ii ontli tboiifi^h tioiii iriid viiitei to 
1 M iv 1 piobiln the usual lit t nii’’ Lime 

II eft mill iiMles i lit ht m a hollow m i 
iiiv b mk nd the < ubs re mam Mth hei 

le 1 1 C ^le lie r p irt of their nii-t i t III 1 he 
do,r O Is iiedvj. ii toub. aiul waiiti »s knat 
I di taiu cs 1 1 I \ t 11 ni^^h* and Iv iiiir in 

1 < le <1111 IM div Ok ippeutoliavc 

.. pinodu dihin loi sil w ite r and fie 
uiuiitl dcsecnl \ » < uants and the. ‘^e i 
<oi t \ 'ui the li\i on reuk hsli mol 
' hise ind < ni 1 1 i In fit h v>atci 

eekniltro' i wi u im i few bn ds aim 
m iiiu lal lun’l | ji food () hunt 

III istlK Ol Iv tof II t ( withapaeltuf 

h mntis h’l itm,^ Mu tt t h • pui'sued 
ifoiii Ml I I 1 u \ I twenlv 

< si ill pt ks et otuiii i 111 Ihitam 
^ic / nrttl t filutif s/ Tl id l» ( ohiiiiu 
/ / / In tint Otfn-t It tit rr 
1 Otterburn. \il c f \i lu ul eil md Lny 
Mill on tui l\ot Is 11 t^(^lll(^hlm 

0 ( lit list till 1 t' spe ot Chew 

^ hi i It) I u d twten I ns? ami 

‘s (1 Ml v\ mil lltit , ir w IS ell 

I t iti d hv Me t 111 ot 1 > uuU Ser 1 he 

1 dtle oj <> t rhomn in j (lew (ho 

if I t V s /» f y <f s (r V ivin in I i ii v ) 
Otteiho Old, df eeii i’ i Ml < the » 
h )i uds t t t he t Id -s liouud i id i hii d 

II i fe V ill ts ioi the veil viilm,. spoil 
of I tie 1 hi rum^ JiwMuhll ■> imiiv ilicil 
It I'-e Kfie llrli^J\ ijri ioi s and hisinuth 
ol the t lu qiihtu iiid pow is ol Uu 
I I uxibountL nl lo'hoiiul wliih li i-^ 
e ssi lit nil \ I w tie I d ) lift >U of in nl 

n 111 Ml i he iii(.w I he id !•< some 
vli d tl wetu the) < ol the two hounds 

III nil lied 1 e s laim iiid deep set show 
I1-, III u w idisl 1^ iiidswtfpm^ se^ 

I \ nil hill’' < lost, me lexlhti d down 
It M tips riiul nosc In^re wnhixpHudmir 
ne I I 1 hi lurk is lut'ai Iotij: and 

iinis« I lai with a loe st foith d et whip the 
111 IS whh in I )i led, the sluuJdtib 
n„ iiid the tJtsi i*, deep I ’■net 
111 1 ht fi I lie liiLTt and spi i lint, 

I I I liini p id and **tion^ ml Lbe 
(’iiiseai i( 1 L uh wher \iu hou 1 1 is u 

w k and loti) kiiiiiiw lieove id i huil 

II 1 Si I T e e in iiiu n flu uitei 

I 111 loit is ibiinelinr i iir, iiiifl it 
the leuits mill rtl wii ludwaleipimt 
J u coloui unv lie ^it\ i ilt vtlliwish 
hi k <’i 11 ous-tcd I IV I with link OI 
,, II e xd"! ’ I t » it 1 in 

Ottc'ishvvv, s( n , 1 1 1 I \ opened 
1 )ls t i Irst I II Imii li lio >1 1 m 
V 1 ! il uthn le Ti h \s ( iluiul 

1 tel 1 1 I ‘ in ( OM 1 1 111 lem^ oei il 

hielv? mds ]>m i n ’ ■* i?ix<n tei 

th e Most horm luliti ii miirht pre 

ee il Mj I fiilh bet ii’-lii ixnoidiiarv 

1 1 1 mu I tl liool ee li ne id i on 

I tain h n v 

Otteiv St Maiv, mrl-t t i and arh 
I dist %\ I) vou 1 lui end, m V of 
\et«i e ’1 the 11 otUr Tlio vale ol 
1 4 It let IS nued fill Its beautiful soenerv 
' im* tiemt tlshme The pir church of 
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St. Mary is one of tlw fiiw.st in KiiKlaud. rouiuled the O. Alps, on whu*li «iv (lie 
Its hist, may bo ti’acod back to lOGl and a fliiosl glaciers In Austria. 

Norman font Im*^ been di'^covorod. In Ouachita, or Washita, riv. ri.sinfr in \N’. 
the fourteenth century Hibhop Ci rand tsson ArkansaM. l^S.A.. coiinectoil nith tJic 
rebuilt much of ll»e thirteenth-centurj Misvihsipni by the Tensas bcries of bajou'^. 
structure, traiisforiuinyr it into a eoJ- It llo^^8 S.K., and S. tlirouirh bouisiaiui 
letriaU* ehureli. which status it held until Into the lied It., lo ni. N.VN’. of t ho latter’s 
the Koformatioii. Tho Ituildiii^ btar-^ coufluoneo \\ith liuj .Misoissippi. lieiiirth 
striking snnilanties to Kxoter eathedral. about 5;>0 m.^ ua^iltahlo for steamer.- 1o 
on which (Jrandisson also worked. The t’annien, Arkansas. 

4Ust. contain» good examples of Eliza- Oudenarde, Oudenaerden, .sre At ju.- 
hetJian anjliitectiirc at C^adhay and naardk. 

KnightsLoiie. Escot (irungo was the Oudh, or Oude (nati\e Ajodhya), rogioii 
'Fairoaks* of Thackeray’s I*/ nilennin. and prov. of Iiulti c xtcndiiis from (lie 
Oolcridge was h. iu O. St. M. The ann. Himalayas (Nepal irontiiT) to the Oaugc'- 
carnival said to have originated in HISS. (N. to S.). flraincd by its triliS. the Ciogi.i 
is lield on Nov. Ti. i*op. 4UhO. and tho iiiimti. Area about L'4.1/‘>S mj. 

Otto, s<t* Otiio. iu. From 1U02 it lormed p.irl of the 

Otto, Nicholas, ser i//n/rr (J \s r.NUiMiS. FniU'd Pro\-s. (O. and Agm) under a 
Otto the Great, .sfc Otiio 1. lieutenaut -governor. From I'.l'JI il was 

Ottokar, SfC Ooil'.R. under a governor. Tiie Ignited I’rovs., 

Ottoman Bank, priu. foreign bank in from Il).‘17, had an autoinimoiis svsl^'m ol 
Turkey. It was estab. iu ISG.t the im- government; I)Ut alttg* tiie re-^ig nation of 
perkil (). IJ. (an Anglo-Fr. institution^ l>y the (’ongi'css ministry in llkd) tiie governor, 
imperi.il firman under a loru'i-sion from by jmieiamat ion under the iiovernrnent 
the Turkish (Jov. 'i’iu* oiigiu.il title was ot India Act, dei hired that all tin* 

altered to O. li. in 11 has a brain li .statutory funellons would be cm ri lsed l*.\ 

in every Imiiortaiil tn. of Tuikey. The him, ami vested in himself all The povvei" 
eoneession of the O. Jk. <*vleinh d iu Aug. of the legislature. In 15)17 it wa-^ asiigned 
lOa."), by the Turkish (lo\. lor a further to the n(‘w dominion ot Indi.i. The eli)« t 
period of ten year-, was m*oloiigcd (June court at <».. const it uP*d sits ot 

>, IDoS) until Man h ll)a2. The chief Liieknow. lliii*. len.ds, mgar, 
otliees are iu Istanbul, lauidon and lob.n eo, bidigo ond i*o( ton on* produced. 
Paris. laiekoow is (he t.in. It was muter the 

Ottoman Empire, str Tiuuclv, i Mogul einp(*rors in tie* sixtit*nih eentur.v, 

Otto of Roses, ATT vu <)»’ ltu'>i -H. but bail an iiideio^ndent Moliatnmodan 
Ottrelite, blaekisli- in* g roe i re h -grey dyiia.sty iu tin* uglii»*en(h eentnrv, and 
miucral, oeciiiTing iu shiiiiug otdoiig pl,des was anneM*d by the lint, i.i J.s.iti. it 
more or Ioks hexagonal, in aigillni'oiis jtlaved jin nnportanl part in the Sepoy 
eeliist. it resembles rhlentoid and i li.vl- Mutiuv (l.S.’)7 .>s). 'J’h(*griot atm. fair of 
lile, and is probably no iiioiJinie. Ibit"tuini( is laid tben*. Pop. (ll)H) 

Ottumwa, foal-minhig (iry of town, llJIt.itOO. .SVr n/v> \u)i.iivv. 

Tt..S.A., cap. of W’apdlo <o., is built on Oudtshuorn, In. xd >. AIiom, in ( .ipi* 
both banks of the iU' Vhem's It,. J.‘i m. ' Prov.. on tlu* It. (Jroheloarn, L'T? m. . ot 
S.S.E. of Oskaloosa. It ha- o laige jiork- IV-i t KhV.alu th. It is .m ague, eeiil re, »nd 
fiaeking liidusliT. 1 'op- ' I'.MUi 2s,n(iU, > luui an aii-li, lining soheol during the 
Otus, Aioii) Tk' I Setund VVorhl W.ir. The ( ’angD slal.u-hte 

Otway, Thomas (IH.eJ '.») Kng. di.ima- | lave.s ,»rv ne.ir b\ . I 'op. IT.U'lh. 
list. h. at Trot ton, .-'•issin, w,i. irlin.itod Ouessant, srr I'snwi. 
at Winchester and t’liMst < him h. (i>lord, 1 Oughtreri, WilUani (Ij7.i nidP), Eng. 
and afterwards went on > 1 *■ st,i.*e. He | iiifttheni.itii inn, ai Klon, IWakinghain 
wius iiiaiuc<*essrnl a.s an adoi, bm Milisc'd shire, ami edueatf*d at lion .md King’s 

his thcalrienl (-xperii m e in Vxj a j ( ’anibi iilgi*. Hi- invfiitid .Oi 

Ills tragt*dy, Alnbtfuh s. wa- piod i- eil in i*Fasy Melliod ot ( .einn.-t lie.il IM.illlijg.’ 
Iii7),wirh Mr-^. iletti flop .md .Mi' b.irry | whieh VNasf*'M*nkili d ns M's. for omevem-- 
mthoeust. in qun k -m i e-sion .ippi ned lint il ( ’lit Moplier W i*« n’i I raii-<. inloLat.. 
Don i^arlos fHI7ti); J’lt ic Oht! Lu’inn iiiad** m li»47, w.is jm i m Iht'j About 
(a tragedv ailajdid fit ni It.n '*ne, H,r7); KiO.i O. wu,- oidnijud prast, and in IGUt 
77ic ( o/.sVupia (a I.m «• <ida|ded b* MU pixs'*iitfd to the mlory at AHoirx 
Moli(-n*. 1077) fUiesn hist two w'eie m led Siiriex. O. w.is one oi i fie fust .imon*; 
on flic •-anie iiiglit and piiii. soon .ilier- | I-hig. mat iiemnt i(*jtii.s ,i tils d.i>. In he 
wards in one voh); and /< nV/nb /oy» ,/#|(7f/Ms’ //n/bf .■*' iIn.’JI) he intiodiieed 

I‘OjiIi}oti (107-S). He b*-(din'* f.iinous tiie si;;iis x l'>r mull i)li(*ation and :: foi 
vvitti The Orithmt (I0s()* and added ' proportion. , 

to iiis n*putaiiou with I unre Ougr6e, tn, in llelgium, and siiburh of 

Q0S2). His plaV' hroiiglil him but iiMIc I Ijitgo, 2 m. to tin* .-5. lb. on flu* It. iMcnse. 
niof.e} , and at tlu* iieighf of his vogiu be I it li.is eoul-niini sand bl.ist furnaeixs. C'lijct 
wa.s filinost d<‘stilule. Il is not eeit.iiu j Jndn-tries are iron, *“(001, mai iiinerv . 
how be iiict liih Uealli, but Mie sforj' i-'i'ca caonti-houe, and eliemii uIh. Pop. li),'J0(i. 
tliat Iiudied of starvmtion in au mil. ills | Oaida, T»seiulonym ol M.'irie Louise de la 
two ii^t plavs linve emi idiTilde m» rit . | Ramce (ISitl) IDOS'. Eng. noveJi.t. b. at 
See li.'e and works ed. oy T. Thornloii, jjury st. Etimimds. b'‘g,in lier Iderar.v 
ISEk career bv coni ribiil Ing to the Sew 

Otztal, valJcv ill Hk.* Austrian Tyrol, il/o/i//i/;/ JfM 7 ff:/ae wh(*n she was lwi*i]ly. 
drained by the Ot/, whii*h liovvH N. till it llcr fn*sf iiovrl w'a.s Druneitlc de Vono 
jolnH tho Jim. it vei> biautiful, sur- 1 (18fl:j), subsequentiv known as 1/rld in 
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hntulua* Sfrnt/imon (18b7) JicuJ thi di'i 
tlnrlioii of Ik 111^ piiodied b> Jlniri'ind m 
i rnt/i Slit p il) more IImti lint (sroro 
lK)oks amour flic iKiiiif ( ?»df? hto 

I lau^ \1K(>7) /*ar/ (1S70) Julie I mini 

IS71) Jk) r mu Wooden Shoes (1^74) 
Hid Voht (1S7I) Sho wrolt with f\ 
r if Kill of f ishionablc lift but slit hit! 
m HU atimirtblt ttiiiblKs and nii in 
lor Ik i rbiiirtcis lb if for 11 k 
inomciif m idt the most iiripossi* k ert i 
lions stem ic il Set IJi/alxth lie 
OuuUt n lOl {, Al J Iwm t it 

tonal WoUjtoners l*Mt and Hos Mi 
iuh\ Jntilni I It /lishuoim n 1 M7 



or \ 1 \ M 1 VM 


Ouibtiii'i, n A! \ r > < <<1 i 
Oiilachaii ‘-ft ( \mhi m (i 
O uli', Hoinion (// I >1 In'* pi i 
MMjhl pot t hk! (iJli / HI 1 t ntlon 
Ills 111 t T I u / 'mil S u set and Dm n 
n»pt iiitlinl^M > and] h i-^ ''iiit i n 

i iiuiiibt i t f I 1 u n iiuinil ofluis 
U ms f in thi \ i oi nl u 1 itioiu Pom 
tlio limit o Hh I tfiti soiu<t«- Ih^ 
pot ms lia\t bttn j ub n < antiU Inis 
ildJl) J ht Out nho ti / llMtJ) and 
t lints 9 Siints^ (l»)l Otlut works 
int iudi Jh iit /■ //it / / 1 ; 1 1 I >S) Hid a i 
ml ibjt 'I ij li\ 'shiitfl (P)' )) lit IS 

tilt i\ ot lilt liifirniti nil 
I* L N (. luh IT I I difoi ot ifs pub iiu 
Pill Vwai kd tUi oi It i f f (^lu \ ilu»* ot 
t III Legion of ll )T oui 1 1 ’ 

Gultop, \il of 1 11 ill 1 n luid 2 in AA 
ot lowtstofl tn lilt I \\a\tiuj (I 
I iohI,tu irbv.i i pi pidu MUlitin-, iiid 
fisliini,^ rt stilt Pup 4 on 

Oulu (MMflish Ulwboif) I \oith in 
most kin or piov of I ml md It (oiisl'st 
t I till pl trail (lOOtJ 12d0 ft ) of f \poiin 

1 lie ftifdo lowl ukIh (d It'^tr rbottrn on th 
^iilf of |{otl)nia and flu pliitraiiH (150o 
iblO ft) of Siomansilki and Iv ij in i 
Ijaiid art a J1 SS7 sq in. I'op S '7 ton 

2 till 1 111 of iiboxo a Mopoit at llu 
moiitli of till It ITluv 111 tilt ffulf ot 
ItoUmln with tridc in wood, tin, uiul 
pitch Po|> 31) 400 

Ounce ((«t orirr, Sp onzn It oticio 
fioni Jiiit uncia a fwrIlMi) In tro^ 


Wfitfhf an O fs the twriftli part of a 
pound, or ‘20 jk iinj woirlits, cacii of 21 
ri tins III all 4H0 fci iins Jn npotlic 
I • us fliiiil rmnsiirt 20 lliiid Os eqinl 1 
Tint Mu (> in i\oiidi]poi wii^htisthi 
si\fftinii put rt a pound, 427i rrains or 
I lb it mis 

I Ounce (1 1 flirt O I loner (taken foi 
IZo)//n fr 111 I if hpintt fioin luHi) in 
/ “ k)„\ / / undu the snow Itopard 
It' h lb 1 it 1 m the Jj[iniala>as at in 
<k\it ill 1 I MU? from 10 00) to IS OOO 
ft 'bi It tJ ( 1 / ofaltopard its^round 
ftdt H i--. I ll \ llowisli jrrt > and diiijfv’ 
wbift brill ith It*' t rr IS tliK k ar d It h i‘* 
a writ mu kid nut iiinr It liasni\ci 
, ber n know ii t > iff k in i i 
I Oundle, pitiirr stone Imilt mikt 
tn of North mil till u i nrMn 1 on the 
J It \i III 1 II I t 1 ( tf I bo oui?b It 

I h IS rmr of tin mo t n l'■m^lr(nt rhurclKS 
III thr ro ml i imr » rt mtiuHtini, 
bi ildin2-< imori’-wli i p lillotlnn 
built 111 1(>2<> iiiltlu tn I 1 () *«. hoo] 

I r m t HI It » i)Tit?ni till ( uld I f Out 

, 1 i 1\ of () u f mu Ir d l)\ I i \V \ itt in 
'11)0 11 w i r ( ndi w I i \ s i \\ mi 

1 »xt m m 1 )U i‘. i fit e I n I h ol 
rill mu iinliT Ibi u m n nt fCtli 
I W >1 liqif il r H HU I f I \Mu 

I took i»\i tl( 1 mlclii f?^ i 1 wkiii 

I til I will' b) t\ r u?l t (hill m till 
Id util 1 1 ntur\ it fi 11 iq i f id li U' 
b it w i 1 I jrmwt dill") I i tin 
com I fill ’ ist Ima III d 1 r ni it h m 
IK i'' d n itU m ‘'I/I lid s q i mi* 
ni III n V buiMini,'. wi r iriit d \ hu 
SI hi I I h ip 1 w is ill III iti d in P) i i 
III nil r ll I I rll bo\s killed in tl I ii t 
WoiUl \\ H on in n iw tw 1 m h is s 
uiommoiitmjT 0 > hojs ) o]i 2luo 
Oiirisia, L. ms of p niiniil j lints 
(fitnilv S(H)pi nlarnm ) oftrri riowu or 
moist rnkiiis i) eneciuta tbt I st 
known spuus h is n ddish h ur\ ‘-t nis 
and ll IMS 'ind d uk st nKt flrwtis 1 1 im 
on d lint V r icr nu 

Ouro Proto, tn of Hr i/il In tlie sf (j i t 
Minus (,i I Us MO Til from Hio di 1 in no 
on 1 1 I unil It It is si i m d b\ i b an ii 
ol thi ( I ntral hi i/il Ha lwn\ in Id 
ri TKintsi mil non an inimd ii tli 
, dis| which Is ilso uii iGTiii md fxuit 
•plow 1112 I Tluri 111 t< \tih ii ills md 

I ) >1 futoiiis lilt tn I udt Ol kM\ 
(..tUllllI t 00 ft llOM S(all\ 1 Is l I 
m Ilk ildt st ut liousi of « il *111 d m 1 
Innuiiu IT hitritiiK md i»iiidm 2 md m 
tint It t omit has bi I n d rud initKiid 
monunurd (MM) Its tint p ivi d 
stmts till Si cm of II l\ Wtik luons 
Mons I loss stti p lulls irwmd with 
I spli ml ll I bun hi s lop ) ( uo 

Ouro Preto bluk..old foimiih Villa 
Rica) I if i of Hi i/d f iiin I 1 about IfiOO 
lurmiih c ip of Mii i immcs st iti (the 
fi^'tinment la 1112 1 m *c * ^ iiidul do 

Aliriih ISUSI ISOu tl mi I 10 do J i iciro 
count tidwithit I lid 1 he rich udd 
mints of P -rsajTt m m 1 it tho I is of 
t ho double iki d 11 u olumi lion Mu- 
Illinium ml mtmriru-i ue prodmed 
riiore is a intionil mimm? ncaiioni\, a 
Ivrciiin 1 botaiiii il {garden and an old 
tluotit Pop (iO 00 > '‘‘tl H I Hurtoii. 

Yh ihlands of htanl 
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Ourthe, ii\ o£ tub of the Outlawry. Article 10 of Mtuni f^harta 

Meuse IhoO IS foi in< (1 in tlir Vrdounis In 1 it down ns t (nroii ilprlndiili of lint 
h^ the oonfliumo ol tin I and ^\ O th it no should W out 

both 11 sill/ in tl< 1 1( \ ot Luxe niboui/ liw <1 {sitftunht}) execid h\ the hwfid 
Ihe ii\ ll()\\s \Mlii nununns windings i i Lnicnt ot hr equ iN or h\ ilu Uw of 

fioii ♦() \ ind joins tlir Me isi i n tlu oiiiel the LOiiseejiiin s ed (> \\ tt 

Lit/e jUst itttr h»Miu? n< i cl lit thitU ni p.ht bcsliinht t»i< It jieiMm 
\\ lU s t>f the \c dro Jhexnlh\ oi the wlo cJiane el to meet him e id 1 iiit he 
t> i'' ieaiitiiul sornetints wnel I tlltii i foih dui ollotlilini nid eioels 

se nictime s ti n int e an 1 am nr its p] i < i hi was thanG:c<l in Iht f< 1/11 or 1 Iw ir I 
if tt mist inte n St irc lilll suciix ( ri III w u n it wispioMde 1 tliil lou hut 
hi ) Li 11 I ut [Jaino i tlei I il i)iirl u\ t) t shtii t sJionI I bt e iti] ow d t > ji it m 

I in I he. un 1 11 nilialnc len/hlOim outliw to tU illi and an\ em tit doiiu- 

II It u ilk for >ti in so e'etpt 111 e^Milt a\ e>>iiiii li iiu t lire 

Oil e 1 Hit of York shut. 1 n liiul eiiilhw w u KiiiUt o^ mutd » 1 iltr (» 

foil I el b\ the June tion of the Sv lie in* lt< loie a[iplie(l to ( i\ I i'« be nr 1 

T e. n ii 11 remtthhrio/c n <1 d winr iioee s Issue d i/iinst ju s ns til eonlin 

*s 1 o iiiiili. with tiK iitnt X I s. f it elots not apnh to ei\ I e i e it th 

((.tile lilt two n\s tier 1 ro rl linstnt in ind the pi i h t ri il nr 

1 ' II ihep J cr t.th (»0 TU II i rin »l • e \li i it 1 1 1 1 lu tie s h i n 1 I I it \ 11 

foi l)\r/cs Ml V small r iiiel tei 1 ij m t r 'tiiilh olsokt Lut in II ) \ il is a 

\<ss<iselriw nr up tew I t *0 ^ e rk i tileilir ireiftss I > w i\ ( t it it^eu 

el s* auf of 4 1 in n^j I f i i ^^e ships to ii,iins tieitiie rirnnnls • 1 tl e se < | 

C o< k ( hit t till s \ id M I tl \.if . u ^ i iti\e misde i le in int jii I 1 i t td 

iTiel l>on on the 1 vlit ind Ji \ id e th is | r memue l I bt on» eftiie to iMOiitis 

le f N i\ Iff ilion em tl ( f 1 cor r tire > iiid e pi late s is i e e n\ u t if r emt n T 1 
Mitl All um (. il le r w (1 tl t 1 edsinl elioijit i toineliien ih e oJ 
Tl -perol C niil thus li ki ' J tip I f i it \e. 1 i isi I « l kl 1 ill ** 1 i 

in i lJuIl 1 i\ ol 11 SI 1 r I vn ^ 1 * » Is t 11 I him in 1 in 1 i t » 1 * 

l sj iBf nt el tl e s u ( I e f till ' n 11 11 I 1 i \ 1 1 i t e \n\ 1 i 11 i i\ 1 ]m r 

's a of Ileirshirii tow 1 1 ie| 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 n m 1 1 In I 1 n is le 

thrnurhlhe'^ ehi mm inllili in o Ui n in m iiiel 1 1 s I fn t nf / 
f u>. < Inr ne n Ne w h i cii a n t s < t it I is i \ n t n h 11 1 ir I h el it 

I f kfiil i n <1 I ewes si iTid < n jt'i bnil s ol i u i r / td hi 1 itii 1 i 1 ilc ( 
Great, it of 1 1 I r ni^ nc 11 1 e in i )t ) ol 1 j le 1 1 \ i 1 t n or I 

Lt ckkt in No liairi t > i h e mil ne it I t 1 i 11 n so i 

tew nr Dll I h I u kiii^l ini h le Hi liw e ml r / s i j n r 

1 relshipe iinnti _,el< nslin ( m I n if^e Oeirlii v ’>1 Vv* 1 s c c \i \ 1 1 i 

s| re ludNoneilk JI < idt stl mi t ii' 11 01 Nmions Kii e « \ 1 

ivlir 1 mm I UI 1 tr V t f le 11 O po I r j > 1 t! bill s j 
b 1 1 " * f r ill' It f < Li n I 1 1 j t ti n e i 0 wlie 1 t 1 1 i in 

aliiit JhU III tl if ill (f wincli / O J le ir o je tisteeei 11 r t lor 1 1 

liolow He Iff 1 I HIM 11 (III re I inel r e)‘ Ihe biM e I p the e ru r i' 

trib*“ < rii irl little ( St ( mil ed n ilnm in nl nun o *1111111 

and Nar ill e ♦ \ I e h t 1 u f e>i t ^ e mle J II ifi n 1 1 i i e 1 e 1 > i k to jpi 1 

F 1 ht Ml 1 i I '^e \ I < J I r Is (e SI ] le it liii i at 1 i\ 11 id loi tl 

jii k n/ n e 1 1 1 i f I le > i e r 1 t he e onim iiid e f L u bn e 1 j i hi*' j 1 1 1 e 

old coUise I e ] 1 \ I 11 ) e ? 1 i t < I e tl >u in ri e \ i id ion I e 1 r s erl tl e 11 

luinuur li‘’u 1 I mill Ol 11 *^1 l > u t i k O i iiM he 1 1 i > ssi 1 o ill r 

abo'M Dowtihiui M 11 e 1 i tie I <^1 * \ int iJoi irtiernul '> Pe ii i i\ an I 

tt-W rnilts the 1 un stu m ru tin u h Diet iiumI aIsoJiim D j > 1 e i i^t nr 

the aitmcul > 111 I nid Cl i to i i ut *111 p mil It i e ssi i 1 1 il t i H li 

Ousel, or Ou/el sr I*ii i ^ i c ijm le 1 ’is ter Dm O I 1 1 nn r I 1 

Olsh IMiiien in I pti + rols 1 n he () sin nil 

Ousele\, Sir Froe^crirk AM* 1 Oort 1 1 e m i out to txanni lot ihDes w u 1 

(lh 2 j ‘*1 I or/i t imi < I j ne > eorue ntritioiH nil mlU e 

A m 1 e I Ion O ^ (In lO 1 ^ * ii l wlieh Die ^ inuht wisli t* s( 1/ pie pit 1 

fhuieh Mx*^)il in I avis ei in ten to an ittael lor jmrjio'sfs e>f 

1 S 10 n w s nie ( (.1 e^e r » t He e 1 1 i re the mtpil pe d mil ^h^nlle 

(athcdril pren of niiisie itOAlor 1 , i e. e i uum e| lor eh te 11 1 on 1 h sinn pn i 

and in is( t» v nr me 11 r litre f r li m ifi s is other ele te iisi o i o il e ru I he 
IB'S? he ffivt the will ’e ol his form if | tn -hinleonuf iliinofO eh ji, nel on 
wdida the foiuielinqrof St M I ae 1 ( e di c th ituitirn hut It 1 1 ill u k is ireinolf 

Tfnhupv an Institution 1 iD< tiiirn e f I < out irrone v or Ihe t ir c is di ol edfoi 

rhorlslers To this loiJ he hit lilsiliilh Die O me iis 1 tfly run Ji weaker 

music library of over lOU voN fh 'Dm \ he n Du or P<^s i eonelit mns ol tain 

< 0111 [«)s< d two ora tone itr Marti a I Mol ih troofis ne tnr 1 1 ce>iiiu le t jem wit h 

of St Polycarp (I 85 i) and Uaunr (l?v/ , an units ire able to eihlaJn mlonn ition at 
iud he wiotfi ats m le^e I rviees I uit'coi riarutndv /lint ilistareis Ik ru the 
■sCve^^tA di thcins, preliihs and fii ties lO » nd /im them time )> w trnin/ c n aut h 
eiijf \n weirlcH fte ,1111] rtant | oints aa sLi njfDi iml elm f tioo 

Outcrop, e e)/( a of stiata wine h aj pear ■ of the < ne riu h to in h Ln tlu ii turn tlu \ 

at Diesiijfacoof Ihetrroiinrlair trchiiu ill\ tnu t in uri thit Dull iwii rmsitum Is no 
termed Duir () or has el e d/c it Du eihs t\ itdo fror i tlie dr ei |>v e lu iriA 

/round is lixcl tho direction of the D • tele scopes i he body eh t lile el for emlpost 

(Oiurldes with tho st like of a ted. ideit} inoves ioiward covered by tv uieen 
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of scouts. Ito]ilu<L this scrocu the out- 
post conimnnder chooses hia Hue, uiul 
(ierides on tlio positions fop the vanous 
portions of his force. l^atniLs arc.* also suiit 
out to ohs(*p\e spec'ial points and impound 
not ill view from hut near cinoiiffh to tfio 
outpost to bo of valiio to the enemy. 
persons pnssni^ through the outpost line 
art) challengcMi, find t ho oiitiaist eo.'u- 
iiiander is given dciliiitc* orders to th** 
disposal of ilie various kinds of iiidividnaJ'* 
wlio m*iv endeavour to pas',. 

Outram, Sir Jamea (180.Vi>!>), Jhig. 
«oldier, h. in Derhj shire, lie entered I lie 
Indian Army in ISIU, and soon a« cpiiivd 
an excellent reputation not nnlv as a 
soldier, hut also .'is a prditic'ul agent. In 
18i‘J ho M’ns deserihcfl hy Sir ChaTlts 
Napier as ‘the Ihiytird of India.* lie 
rendered valnalile service* in tlie lir-,t .^iUh 
war, and from l‘<17 to is.Ol was r# '-ide/if 
at Jiaroda, and trom in Ondh. Ili 

went with Havelock to the redief of Jnn k- 
now, aotl (cuum.indcd the frarrison thcic 
during the scs-ond siege. He was ere.aiid 
haremet in IS.'iS, and appointe<l iniiitary 
uiemhei’ (if l.ord Canning's couneil. lie 
juih. s»*\. books on India. -SV" 1jv( » )>/ 
Mr F. J. Coldsmld. 1880, and L. J. 'iVolter, 
19o:i. 

Outward Bonn* Schools. An orgauisu- 
tion based on Uie b'ea that shou-lenn 
(‘liaracMer-t paining seluicds for hojs (iind 
perhaps later for girls) should form an 
integral part of vouth edm'iition. acting 
U" <i po\v<‘r-unit for all social srrviei'S in 
eoihhoration with vouth movements. 
’rii(*su hchools uMi^t he founded on the 
liillowlip; pnneiples: (1) Ihcy must be 
iesid(*nt iril and Hie eour'-es must het for 
a mluiiouin of four vv(‘ek-,; ('J» tn(*y iiiii-,t 
be open to all, lap (Hi on a sfdHtual 
Louiidation, ami must eonl.iiti a dl\H»rdt\ 
of oeeiipatioiiN and iiat i<UMlit les, without 
political (*!• sietional hia*,; Ci) 1h<»y iiiusl 
pi*eseiit each hoy with a s( t nf eonditioii', 
necessary to give hiin, po-j-ilily |,ip tho 
llrst time, the oiumriuiiif y (o dis(s»ver 
himself (tlichc eomlit ions - sell -diselpliue. 
tcam-woTk. adveiiiun*, phvsu.d (UnesH, 
hardship, and smue risk -are rarely met 
with exi-ept in time of w.ir); and (4) they 
must endeavour to develop eharaeter 
through training with a voe.'iiioiial 
interest. 

'J'he Sea School w..s lounded in 1911, 
and woa th.iped hy two nun of forceful 
mind and ( iiri^ti.iii piiriioM*— Hnwreiiee, 
Holt, the foender, vvhf»se inter* at gave llie 
ventnre* a naiitic'al bent, and Kurt llalui, 
who intredueed the eoiieept that (lie 
training of adoleseenls shochl he devised 
to prod lie*' a ‘vvluvlo in.in,’ nu'auiug one 
vvhoKO spiritual entity is pi-esi'rv imI in Its 
lull staturo and diunlLv, clothed in a Irndy 
develnoed to the full limn of its natural 
euoubllities. The ifaimi.g at tho Se.i 
School, as it will he at all O. It. S., iiu ludes 
sc‘if-diseipllMe. team s)>irit, rescue w’ork to 
develop ‘the Samaritan spirit.' physical 
titnesH, and a usi'fiil and an adventurous 
projei t. The address of the ihitvvard 
Hound Trust niiniled by guarantoc) i, 
40 Hroadvvay, London, S.V\.l. 

Ouvertiire, Piorre Doininiquo Toussaint 
L*. see Tot'SpSMNT. 

E.E. 10 


Ouvirandra, Lattice, or Lace-leaf Plant, 
genus of tropical nquatie pc'r'mulal.s 
(fainilv Niiiad.'iecK*) with broad, rddoug. 
an*l Jatticf*- or laee-like leaves. Tin y are 
grown in the «tove-houso in a wcll-sh.aded 
tank, and the laeework of the l(*avo« is 
shown lip hy Introd’ieifig a sheet ot whit** 
(‘ii.oiielled iron as a false hoi tom. 

OuAtjl, op Ousel, sec IiX.ACKmuiJ; l)ll*PEit; 
Hjn(. Ot -, 1 .!,. 

Ovaherero, .se** IJEUiiKO. 

pvallj, t,:. ot (n»ile, CO m. S. of Co- 
<tnimho. H i . *110 eeulro of a fruit-growing 
and mining di-t., and w'oo) is aho grown, 
rlar* are tn.mial siu-iiigs iu the vicinity. 
iH»p. .iJ.TOtk 

Ovals. <i., elaborated by 

Ih'seartcs; t tie Iii( 1 ,- r,f .1 pt)int so movirig 
Ihat the sum or .i;.\ p.>ne»‘ of guon niiil- 
liples of its distaiic' - fn*:. 1 wo Ir-f-**! points 
Pi iieiiiLS t'jji tout. Til' i Ijips,* is one ol 



the farnllv. Vn'-^shii's the lomw of a 
poi*ii so moving ttad the product ot ilf 
ills! j)i( ( s Iro n two 1 iM d i>oiuts ( II .\ud 
IK? = t'S -» a) is equal to a eousi.iuT C^, 
The '•peeial eas(' wuien a -» C is caLIed a 
l( hfiii'nu/li (.'«•* diagram). 

Ovnmbunderu, see umlrr Hmrito. 

Ovambo, c»iii' of the prin. ii.itive races of 
S.W. A frit a. They are u Haritu nice, and 
folimv .•erieulture. They sHll havu* an 
uulinimit'd Iribal orgaiiNatton. They 
( ame iiito S.W. Ati iiM at a Later date than 
the Hottentots (twelfth centurv), hiii 
heiore the Hert'pos. and made thetr home 
in itie N. of Hereroland. bvi'rv O. tribe 
li.is Its special organtsailun and partieulu* 
eii'-toius. Ill pliysieiU appearaO'-'e and 
growth of hair the Hs. rv'seailde the 
llereivs, hut a thickset huJM medoiui 
n,*tos, vvluaeas the Hereros mi* oMtm tall 
Many Os.. liki* the ller<‘ro'.. In olueii tiim 
bore a tribal token on tliv-jp eye-tC'^Lh. Hint 
their pleasures were r.iidnig arid pro- 
tr.ii'led (*\pediHon.s in the uninhabited 
parts of the irinal t<‘r. Thc'r * 1 i'’f food h 
.1 porridge of Katllr-i'orn .ind milli*t, milk, 
meat, lieans, meloiC'. and ground -inms. 
'I’liey make plates, l ovvls, .nul baskets, 
both opiaimcntal i.ii I 1 dul. Their 
munbeisupiuiiximui'' >•> rilknOil. Oviun- 
bolund, oven under (ur. rule, was le.o to 
the opiTiition of its own tribal orgu* isa- 
tion, and it j * resenls to-day the one arv*a 
m S.W. Africa in wi.ieli this oi*gauisatli>n 
enn Ire utilisi'd bv the administrjitioii as 
all organ of governmi'iit . Ira iirt‘A ia about 
Ifi.OUO aib m. 11. \ edder, SkuU/^- 

* E 
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JVest Africa in Early Time$ (traus. by 
C, (J. Hull), 1938. 

Ovar, tu. of Donro prov., Portufcal, on 
tlio Iniroon of Avoiro, 20 in. S. of Oporto, 
5 m. from i be coast. It Is a flslilnj? centre, 
produces wlno, wheat, millet, and onlous, 
and trades in tifubor. Pop. 12.70(1. 

Ovariotomy, in supgrcry the i-omoval of 
tho uterine uppendatjea, c.y. the ovaries 
and the Fallopian tubes. 11 was first pis*- 
formod by M‘l K)woll of Kentucky in ISOl), 
and by Charles Clay of Manchester in Kncr- 
land in 1 842. In 400 eases which the laller 
dealt with, the mortality was over 2o per 
cent; but this major operation, cmee 
rctrarded as one of the frrav(‘.'ii in the 
spliere of uiwry. is now associatcil with 
n lower mortality than any other. Tho 
ovaries may be tho seat of intlammatiou 
eansed by ininry dnriner labour, or by 
ponorrha-al infis-tion, nud of new p:rowths 
known as ovarian ejs!-*, or <lcrmoiil 
tumours, ami of euneeioiK irrowlhs. In 
addition O. Is now piMcti-.ed w ben thronirh 
disease the lubes ouin^ (<» in(lnn\mation 
beiome distemled. An irui'ioii is made 
in the walls of tlie abdomen, «nnd all ad- 
hesions are separated. Th(‘ coiiteut.s of 
the tumour arc removed, the eollap'^ed 
sac is drawn outside the abdomen; ami 
tho ntek btiTitf secured l>y liK'aturo or 
otherwise, the mass i-j < at avMiy and the 
stump of the pcMlicle stitched over or 
buried in a bared portion of the broad 
llwinont. Aul iscidic 8pra\ s and spuiurt s 
arc ifcncruily used, heiieo the mtv low 
mortality now t»btained; in aume « asi s 
tnis is as low as i per feat. S,r iil<o 

(IV V-1iXS>LOOY. Sen C. lleik<U^, J. 

V’airbairn. and C. White, of 

rrometf, 1031. 

Ovarv forms, tojcetluT with the tubular 
api)eudai?es. the female reprodnctiv(‘ 
■system. 'J’hcre is one on t‘aeh side of the 
utoriis, which is pJ.med in llie centre of the 
pelvic ca^itA. Laeh h irmlairitd in a 
fold of peritonemu J'n(»wn as the bro.id 
li^m^mt. and eomieeted to tlie iitcrn'i by 
tho Fallopian (uterine) tula*. Kath O. 
cont.'dns prronp". of nenninal (<lls, known 
as ilraatlan fnllli Ics, mid in the ceiilrc of 
each of thc'»c !■> a T)rirnitlve ovum. It has 
Ijccn cistimalcd that 11. ere arc .'JU.UUU sncli 
o\a in the ()., and tl.i'-c follirle.'> arc nil 
coiiuccted by ami < mbeddcil in ti-*suc 
known as the stroiii.i of tlic O. The 
(Iriiattan follicles urc rootnined in the 
sufir-rficial or corth'iil ftr rtion, wlulo the 
tieep or medullary portion is blKbly 
ciiiar, arifl is reddish in eolour, TJie U, is 
oval and i.s about 1 i in. lon;^ and } in. 
thick. Ovulation, or rnijiun* of tlic wall 
of tho Oraafian follicle. o(cur.s miilwny 
hctw'ccn two mon-itrual peiunls, ftn<l so an 
ovum is libf ratc<l and ptts-es l,y wav ot the 
Fallopian lubes into the utcrn.s. If it ha.s 
been fcrtillscjl, it tlicn furlbcr develops, 
as •‘xplaincd under 11 iolo<;y aud Km- 
ijRyoi.«)fiY, while if not It Is thenco 
extruded. Tlio O. prciduccs tho female 
sex hormone; another hormone, proi^cK- 
tcrone, is formed in the corpora Intea 
which develop from the rnpluied Hraafian 
follicle's. In plants the O. is Lliat yiart of 
rhe pistil which contains tJic ovule, niicl 
from which the fruit will later be formed. 


See Anatomy; Hiolociy; llcyrAvr; Km- 
13RYOLOOY; Flovvku; k'ltriT; yKKP. 

Ovary (In botany), see Flovvkk; Fruit; 
Fl'ItTll r.-!AT10N. 

Ovation, Icshor trinmpli (7.r.) awarded 
to a Koiii. imperator who had achieved 
minor biiecess or success m a minor war. 
The Senate did nol head the procession; 
tlie ficiieral enteivil on foot or hoi'soback 
instead of in a chariot ; he w'as clad in the 
torn priptejrtfi, or onlimiry mai^istrate's 
robe, insteatl of tho tunica pahnata aud 
tofja pit la, and w'as crow’ue<l with myrtle 
instead of laurel. A sliecj) was .saerlliccd 
instead of an ox, hence tho term (oi?/.s. 
sheep). 

Oven. The oldest tyj)t‘s of (>. arear<’h(‘d 
in shape, and lu.ilt of si one i*r i)rick, and 
ai*e healed by bnriiint^ .) wood lire within 
them. When the walls :ire tb()rou^{hly 
hut, the lire is raki'd out and tlie material 
to be baked inserted on a loiur narrow 
wooden shovel called ti ptcl. Tho 
I»akcr's C). commonly in ns«' is an improve- 
ment upon this type. Tims the* lire l.s 
(oufined to a sopar.ile tirc-plai-e. either 
o]»ciimi7 into the ()., ti.ved within it, or si) 
arranged that it lan he inovcil about it. 
tlius ensurinjr cquabh' be.it in?. Tile or 
stone IS mostly use<l for tht» bottom, 
or -ol*', of the O.. ,nid a ilr.iw -pl.'itc, or 
movable lal'-ti liottom. is substituted ior 
the peel. Coke or anthra(ile is often 
r.sod as fuel. Os. tor more treiier.il use arc 
Im'-I mud(‘ of iron, ami are tjsn.illv luateil 
< \ternalli by llm‘s, reypil iletl b> oam;)<’r*‘', 
v.hieb con\“\' the lo'at Irom .i foi*. I’or 
• louMsiit* Use Os. arc lieal^ vl bv supi.f- 
heated steam, by p.as, or l^y cI<‘j t rioit y, 
end contain iron shelves win, u may be 
inov'cd iij) or down to ri'aul.ilf' (lu* amount 
ol bent wIpMi reaclies Ho* ,u*ful<‘ to be 
fookid. SpiM'ial O. arc made lor bi^^ nils 
and < oiifcH'l ioni ry, c oot.nioii'r rt'veJvinjr 
baud'' on whicb the mateiial Is bake<l. 
'J’bctejn]). may befraii^ivd b\ .i pviomeler. 

Oven-bird, pr>!Mibir name lor .x Kenus 
( / H/ i arii/'i) ol .s. Ao.n. i)a scjiue birds. 
11 IS so ( ailed on anoiii.t ol its womlerlnl 
oven-IiUo Host, which is a ma.‘'sivc t-iriic- 
tUK'. W(i,;lunt 7 ortcii about 8 It)., and 
placed on the bomcli of .-i tree. 11 is coin- 
po.sod o[ mud aijfl puces of -ticks and 
straw ami animal bair-. ’I iic wlnto opus 
.n*c loid upon a, bed ol 'ofl dry cr.xss in a 
larife cdiamber whlcli i- resn bed tiirom^h 
•ui »n:1c-ebainber. The birds aie morio- 
xramoiis, and sluire lli'* dn(i« - oi iaeiiba- 
lion. Darwin, in Ins A cifi//nih.s/’.s* I'uuauc 
(Ibl.'j), trlv(‘s ail lilt' n stiinc descriidiou tif 
tw'o epeeles. both of a reddisli tint of 
plnmatfe. One, A’. ruuK'ularius, builds its 
nest at the bottom oJ a n.u/ow cylindrical 
hole. 

Over, niict. bor. oT't diesliirc, Knurlatid, 
now' a ward of the nrl*, (U.st. of Wiuifoisl 
(c/.?-.). St. Obad’s church, restored in l.i.'U 
and In 1870, dates liack to tlio twelfth 
century, and is probablv built oii tho site 
of an even earlier elinreU. Tho rifcht of 
holdmi' a enttlo-fair waus (granted by 
Kdward I. 

Overbeck, Johann Friedrich (1789- 
1809), (icr. painter, b. at liQbcr'k. At 
Romo, with others, he formed in 1810 the 
ITo-IlaphacIito brotherhood known a.s tho 
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Nnzarcnt'., Hu o]>m j oj \\hi<h v\ to somo ftitil pasiuic Riound alonfc the 
ro-vivoOcr nit on a pnitl\ idiulousbi i sliou^ ot the Ij sflniLCi, where cattle 
lie wos tlv It i(l( r oi tlx rr \ iv i1 of Koin ii niii nud bulh i niakini? are 

C\itholu irt Vinonj? his b< st w oiks wen tl < liu t inilii^tnts f ottoa flininuit? is 

tilt fit « ots Tt Ih iliii clealifi *■ with Mm 111 < i i I oi m the dist of Iwtulo, and 

of lost I h, the ‘\jMonofSL Iiiimh' it tishiii,. ii\ iht port*- oltlu lis liitir The 

\ssni ‘Tcnisiluii Ihlhiit I Ko'ut t iji of tht i»io\ is Zvvoilc Area 120'» 

'vhiMlintlf (tniihii d M »i d>ui tfi s i u l p i H »i)() 

stiilu b\ 11 \tlin n JSH2 W Ovpilanrl, Arnulf [b 1S871 Noiwejfian 
riowltt IS I nid 1\ t» IT i:>i Ouit r/ I j pou / it IvTi^tinTisnud lit has 
uik/ ' sun ]\H s usi J1 pi i\ IS i sof 1 il weapon, t ivliur 

Oveiturdei), s/c tn ft M^mnu Oiu i | oiil i not ) 1 n injij ti c in such poems 

ta t 1/i/ tuj i-i />/ I Of I in (Ihtad mid Wmr), 1919 

Oveibi i \r. Sir Tl oni*’ i ( 1 '■1 IM In j ll» i »h it t i of ‘^ot j ilisi i and scorned 

pott and (oui*i( r h in "W in\ u ksh n \ » 'thiisli nt Oi h nliot til dot rntr^ke 

tdin it 1 ( 1 I 1 1 I he \ I IM \JoU (\Vot(N in 1 iinist to the JSoiwcfelau 
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ki e s i \ doi III I I I n II \ n I in 100 ) \oiw n (Id th i n i( m of Noi 

tiiMlhd II fh( ’‘(<1 rilin’ 11 till \\({iin it i iMt \ Ih his juiwerful 

I) (M in\ h(tl in til Tjlii 11 s ( ( 11 M in-> i * rdlj (olh ^ luiiilii tin title 

diun \i mit 1*0 !k \ i iih I i wict lot li oinlr irr alt {\\k all hv Ihioii^h 

I id> 1 s bm )pi) Id hi Ml) I' I 11) )iiIm i < on cntritiou 
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thiH (orn \vlnili is f n ion Loi its cuUi 1 I i Itu I 

> itMin <n ). f i]>t 1 iiU liiiiilo str iw Ove* ei-* rr*do Piip''»tn nt 01,1 nu 
bt Lilt s, lit ai li \nd lost, I't. d o 1 usi 1 loint «kpt the ‘ »ku»i Mtht ni ‘ tht 
luit lop 01(0 Itoii i of 9 h < nipiisin tin foimti 

Ovoiitsscl 01 Ovoiysol pio\ in the T" of Dipt ot ( oimner iil Inti llurenco of Hit 
Noll iiid, I \ti ixiiriR lioni Mx listlmctifo Non I of liil aid pi't tn tlio LouIrii 
tho ('ll fionlxi 1 lio Inttixu consists SndoNtpt ot lx lot unOthto, Itwas 
1 iMi It ol b iinh Hats t ovtit d wiMi was t tunxd in 191 < fo pro i olt and ue\ilop 
sti(tc4*cs ol hcaUi ind tin, bill Hurt 1 . M V nid litti took over also tortaiu 
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duties formerly performed bj tho Foreljm 
Office In connection x\ith commercial 
Intelligence and nith tho (omiiKrcldl 
diplomatic and consular sei vices The 
Board of Trade lias takin over its work 

Overseer, parochial official charged mth 
the suiK»rvisioii of the poor in Jjngland 
and ales The olttco was estfib in 1(»01 
and abolished m 1*127. Tho O forimilati tl 
and 1c\ led poor lates, and prcpaietl 
\aluatioii, jurr, and \oters* lists 

Overstone, Samuel Jones Loyd, Baron 
(1796-1883), Kng. bankoi, b in liOiimm, 
educated at Lton and Trlmt\ Colh^tc 
Cambildgc He uas M P. for lUthe 
duimg 19-26, and contested Mane be ‘<iti i 
in 1S32 He tyiic cccdcd hib fiitbcr as h( ad 
of Tones liovd in, Compaav b inkers 
unerge d in I ondon and W Obtniiiistcp Hank 
m 1S64> m 1841 Ho uns a gz< d 
autboiitx on uanking and finance, and 
the li ink \ct of l'<44 uas la-^cd on hi-> 
pnnciples He wrote se\ trcnti'^f-* on 
< un i nc ^ t tc 

Overtones, afe Uvumonu'- 

Over tow n, tn m N Laniikbhirc tV m 
SL of \\ I ivN it has extensive non 
works, ami is» mUi itcd on the vtigc of the 
Oljde V Ulc\ fi uit ,frow ir^ area Pop 
2400 

Overtuie, uoi v intended to mix c )*' in 
<»pcniiig to a higcr composition i stulh 
in Opel i but oltcn » s\iiiph(iiix or '>uiic 
The i iirlic c r cias | ul no ( »s as sue h, but 
weio ffcntialls n<iaec»l l^ « piologiic 
often sung iii mstrunu t d iicludi 
hteaiiM loiniln m llilx in tlo ] tc si** 
tcciith ind < wlx \ c ntccntlk (ciiLiuks, 
and was kiumn as i nifoni i oi n C( d i 
The 1 rni of tho It drtniata O issnimd 
k nioi pciniiiient ciiaiutcr with Si ii 
latti who dmded it into three sic this 
ljulh In rrame, l«\id foundation’^ fa tl i 
claAMial s>mnhony bv also divid r g flic 
O. iido ibiee paits, a sloxx mtrodui tion i 
livelv allegro in fugue form, and a dauic 
fern Kcinallj i nnniict This t\pf 
filled th 1 1 C» bii ime p<»pular in I ng 
land, and w lo used b\ J^uim 1) ami Handi 1 
At this si igo if its dcxelopniint tin O 
bore little or uo iitcicmi to tbi woik t 
prefaced, so that it was not ununnl hr 
the O to one opera *0 be pin id b tore 
tho pciforumm c‘ of anotbi r 2 moi wo the 
O # onfnic (1 *0 the opi I tu Held 1 ul was 
used also as m upenin to i j 1 1 > or dopio, 
suite, or ballet Tl i nloiiiis m’^rduted 
in the field of tho O I v t l a k and Alo 11 1 
are of the utruos* nnpoitanie lhi» 
former elostiv identifiid tho O with tin 
opera it prefund, maknig it soimthirg 
aiitdoguiis to the work P‘«<lf' .ind rttrn 
(as for cxajnple in AUeMt 1 joining it with- 
out a break to the fli>t »erno Mo/nt 
fiiithe r solidified tho roliilfonshlp be tw« c 11 
O and opera b\ introduc irig into tbo 
formei themes fiom tho later as in Don 
Oioion/fii With both loinposcrs tin O 
developed into a sirirle movement usuallv 
m soaata form, but without the it iiotition 
of the (xposdion Mi inwhile the O 
braru hed ott in vnotber rlireetlon, beiom 
lug 'xirtually a byinpljony, m bite as tlic 
end of the eighteenth eenturv tte mui 
phonics of Tl lydii, belonging to tin ^ do* 
mon bet, wire colled Os in the inid 


eighteenth con tiny the It O btiame 
mereuRiugly linpoitant The early Os. of 
( hexubiul foioshtulowed Ihosc of Uos 
sini, with their uso ol Ibe luiniilalivo 
crescendo now Tnown as the ‘Jtossini 
cioscendo * Beetlioxen, continuing tho 
forms I f (jluck and Mo/iirt, raised the O 
to greater ex pi i shi\ e ind dram itie heights 
1 i.c t II It / euf ott O Iso i is, to nil intouts 
ami pnri» 08 eb, a di t illation of tin open 
J iiidio m vniphonic roim The Pumoit 
ar i C nnoian CK xxu pari of tho in 
lit ni i1 miisa vxiitli n foi thi se plaj s anrt 
He 111 the iiiinri of iidepinuent torn 
pt otioiih suit I bit fexi lomert use Tli 
Os tl Wfbii alsr> idheri to Iho tlassK.l 
foim cimidie ( l( ^tl> allied with the opci is 
using thnnes ti>poaiitig in tin m In thi 
I irlv uimtient'i leutuix in interest no'c 
in Oil lom it e> wimh dlhough it x» is 
usujIIx xxj lilt u XX ith a ilr iria^ir suhieit m 
miml bill no T< 1 it I m to inj opeia Nu 
iXHinidt IS ' J Ilk X kx s Voiko om' 
loht* xv‘i(li OI m tin foiw bid ii 
SI mill-, I IK •^xmptumu iioi m moir tnii 
tlii3 ojH r Lu O V\ ai m 1 < nu lox e d t hr o 
111 xaijons x\ ixs md no i xo 1 1 his t in I 
«*iid t(* be iliki WitJi til rxieptnri it 
the O lO y/r / ' iiik; DuUhnan xxhich 
in elci^siial foiiii, bis rm lium rt \nt On 
? ni> Ic (hxbled into txxo in im gioii]is 
uroiiiing to thr li turn lions as a pit liiUi 
losi rest xxh it iH to tl >loxx is vx ith 7ri;ia 
hftu / Tn^tan, ind I hr 1/ i it i <m/r 
iiid piiinaillx mteinlMl lo s the propr i 
im i li as xxdh fofin / nt ji d /*arstf t 
'Vet mot hi i txpi of O is r hie fly i pol 
iM mil ot the nus froi 1 till mm uian ed 
xxlthan CM loriluii « rlix ums Ximnip, 
modern tompoMrs tl i tniil of ifi o i 
tow ird the rthoit* 1 friiu irtrndrd to 
pi f pm the mood pt lu Mit 
Ov<uy«el, e ru m • m 
O i/id (Publius Ovitio^ Nasc) Mi lie 
( X 1) 17) I it ,)ot1 r ftb( \iigi»st in igi* I 
it -51 lino ( Vbn //o) ot 111 iTif t r ,uestinn 
funnlx n fns\ eirr iiiTel inci He x\ i 
xmII t mil tilt Hid fiumil ft i (it ilai 
sturlxing tor soiut time at K*btris i» I 
iltbng at lloini Hi Inul tin ulr i il»> 
trim u loilitj pUau dintlr r nit ol thr 
< i nl Unix in and xx a made one of 1 he trf -u in 
tnimaUs but on coming into Ins father 
cst di loll til ii XV to T ik u]) I ( eti an I 
plcuure Hi lad 111 nx Inends imt lived 
i ^tx ml lit iiiiriiis lilo in Honic and i t 
his eouiitix bt it Hr xx is line time 
immi d, but oiilx b»s third mam i 't xvns 
siiirrss In \P S bo xxas uddrnl 
bam lied lix Vugusliis to ioini now ( on 
stfin/a, on tin iJaniibo. Jso nason foi 
t'n» IS ce^rtaliilv known, but tin i 'Usi 
IS ( I scuxolj Jilntcd at m tx pItk^ 
m his woiks Uo i/ippc lih b> in in 
d) iiitlou to haxo bceo in ii me' i(tr<i 
rio’-siblv, as bos hr iti Buggisird, aboiii 
the (inpcxor’b grand daiigiiter, inlla, ii 
whiiU AngiiHtns wMhotl to irnioxt ti ! 
cvj lento But the tstefisll Ic i luse of b 
exile xxas the immoral tekiikncA of bis lo\ 
potn R (if 7 nsha, ii 207 ill I')) n 
suitind much from tho ilimato and thr 
laik of eompixnv Hr x^as ne'xcr alloxvi i 
to If *uni to Bium ami dir rl in i xile His 
xxoik IS rJJstjiiginslu d b\ ds '•pontanedx 
and rnsi its giacrfiil (Irgaucr, and p lnx 
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f r fano its dtHcriptjoiis of pa«-siomio nnd m & W of GJJ6n, on tho bay of 

tcndii* and patlictio sceiuh, Its 1 i (a> In tht centre of the city is a 

into hunt 111 iiiturc, and, previous to liis li nidbomc Mpiarc, from wluch four piin 
( xilo itsairof jroh t'v a id jovouiiipfes J jc sti tt^ tf rm mating In ala/n&fieM or pro 
*icontiou*»iu MS of iiJiw h th it Lt wrote nia\ u n ol< s biam h off The eatin ilral, a 
be poitlv condoned b\ the mam < of 1 is b uititul ciuiitoim spcpinicn of Ciothic 
Sre lliM ^morcs, nddrtihcd 1 1 a i • if » n 1 1 1 « oin in f nf if ion ot winch is aa rich as 
piobablv 111 ) i|,mni> ) ( oiimii ipptaud ' li h ml tonf iins (in the ( liapt 1 of the 

i Ih «( His w(ih, Mt Un i fraipdc \ mnri th n nuuns of inui\ of the caily 
piaibcd by innutihoTi and J icitns is kmy ii 1 1 1 i i s )i the Astii las linens 
now lost "Ibr /?ns/oi/ oi IhuntUs a o wt »il i s i,, (nts Jiats and It itlici arc 
uiatpnir-\ lo\ e If Uc is w if 1c n bi lainous riiniluluKa Ihi n is a iiriiv hen O 
1 I lots 11 d licioiiK^ and am n„ (he in< 1 w is kn m »i u iJh Aluldlc \>fts as 
Tihiioci and i, neeiul txainplt «f Lif ( U //t ittrutt If is iJu s< at of a 
flotflttf poUu ^inont? his bcb i inf 1 is» on n l wm t^^K, plnudcii i of its 
WOT kb an i\\o Jis I (tliicobi^s) tie jsuii ilunri^ll w o nt Jinlc iieinli nee, 

ind the Ji( ni ha imtribt d( ihiu i )«( 


lively with the method ol t nidut nv, 
ind of (^(ffiiu ov«i lo\c in iiin 111 
Mtlamoiiiho s iflft<tn hoc 1 ) on wiuh 
lie b ISC d bit hr pt ^ t f iiiinn it lilt \ tee i 
icceived In i 1 n il coiirctioi U is 
hnlliaiiL niid inltK t i ^ ii d rot « in 

i-sijaffs oi j'Tt if ))c ml 111 * r/s/ (h 

luedtolr ntMivelirls il wliith oii’v 
i\ aic tx^uiil Is a pot I <al conn itiitu> 
111 tilt calc dir dc ill i i cleiiw nietr* I 
with fc "til ils md t 'sth h I h pr ilr cl 
il Ins i '' lie 1 ir duceiL c iil n iiip iiatne h 
iiniiiipi if iiiL w iiivb in Ii 

/ pis/ J t t r (\mtj iU 1 , f I In} t \ tna 

U hhouintii i — Vl \i'> b Wrr'cl 11 
1 liw lid I ben/ /leu lilt I l^‘*l 
" (jr (iwc n (Oxlofd) I M I 'I Inirj 

liuoiiU^ lihk t* sliowcrnn •iino/cs 

lud iff/ nr/cs (Loeh) PHI \ I Mill i, 
\fifavu 1 ph i rs (I lol ) J U \ L i 
Wheeler Irisfat J t 1 onlt (lioc b), lh21 | 
J 11 Mo7lo> trs 1/1 a/or »o (Lor b) 1 2i 
md J (. I r 1/(1 ] a il H) (T eebl 

1‘JU ll \N TtllONs 11 I dti tir n to 
1 able vis ibo\t their in itiidtiiiiK ol 
fis Amatuia b\ !< \ Viielf lb. I 

I I I libel 1 I I »uil I I ^lo 

HMi of I / or b\ I V \\ i,?1j1 1*) 

ind L I Mifhtis 1‘1 I frs i/u<ioiia 
iiicl Amtiits liA J 1 Mn 1 i2 

Sue also \\ \ 's 11 u y irtii / ft is I J 

lu 4n{jusait I yr IS J 1 (« I if t 
} th MtUinforpi js s r/ Oi r/ IMH I 1\ | 

Hand ih d and /is/ ly/ii »t< 1 »*» 

k IVl iituii, J ml iinn O at j‘H> 

W Urewii On / s ^ * /y/i sis /i 
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list I onlt mil suls(tjUTfl M lion 
ui the jioi off) is Ol ft N roist 
ll e Vslunas Itisvrnnihi miaeiils 
iilidii^ lioi vonl col It I i^mesc 


I urojti II i ul if i ) 1 d li 1 1 iikM, 

Ond 1 )1 » 

Oviodo y Valdes C n/ lo 1 eiii&nde/ de 
(J17h“l Ji) S]) lit i I in Mnlril 
In ] >1 t H was s I f \ 1 linind to 
Dornineo in th \ li i is inspect i 
l,eii(ri»l ol the tmcli ml u N« w ^\olhl ai I 
Ini in In-. t( 1 III ol t (lit < 1 1< I wif li mc it 


I nl iiHiLur\ \k i of ll \ t si u 
' I op s^o 100 ])tii of t ill 

Oviparous, m /ool > \ in npj lad lo 
1 lids m flics hsits ipst t*. wliost 

iiiotU oil [loductan i tit \t lusioii 

ol a et in n flu 1 tri i i < iiiditi ni ol a i 
ke lit hair lui ol ^ i ti t Uvts plan 
< utbicfc the Itidv of If liiiih piiint 


riullA ana itiil ui \ i (It intlianh i)ii | llic* hiwisi i uiiniii ils (pliljjius and tlie 
Ijib rtfnin Iti 'spui l fid Ium Sima/)> s| uix mtt iteis) 11 I lufs in t iiptiks 
de la y/is/riicf Ltntnl / \ahtiui dt lu md lisht xnd inr si m\c it t ites art O 
huha Ot( it fftults {I t f ) wliirli pt nt I 'sec «i c>\<ni\n \i ut s 


in Its roiniltlc frUni toinpiisifik ni(\ Ovoca t \\o( \ 


Litioks in IT'S* tiins \ ittn fiiew r o | Ovil) stt Moi i isa 
ls51-»>) ill ]nn \ oil is flu <^um OvoMvip *rous, i t oIor\ tcrmapplMd 
Uiattjtnas tonlnmuit, a full ucoiuilofth to mini iN whosv. i tk of i, nt ration ^ b> 
inobt iinpoit mt pci*- n m ^piii tbi ii Uic e 1 n»nn otui iiar ttUiib uioie c kbb 
liiufien aims uaciitm ru toM t mwi h ivtiicated n I t^/ iAorin,fs, and 
an UK xlian tibl fund t I pn\ itc ant c c'otc whttl liasbetiihat hi d willnn tla bod\ ot 
Oviedo, iif\ I t ^piin cap ol t i pn \ ih i iicii ns an le without um 

111 the s mu nil lit st m Is cnia plum twlun |1 ci i il itiuhiitiit to the womb, so 
sin/ta Lee t iM r u]M\ itid) lutwtcnllu Js th t the ullbprin.- lixse not bet u de 
\ Irp md \cM ( I in \ \ M rf It vtltpt Ur ii iitit » mnr'r'tion \.itli 
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tho blood -vessels of tho iiiotlior, as In 
truly vivlpa.rou8 animals. Kxainplea arc 
Ihe marsupials, the 'viper, the aphids 
(jari'cen Hies), and various other inverto- 
brates. 

Ovule (Lat. dimiiuiUvc of an oki?). 
miuuto body of u cireiilnr or oval Hliapc 
which occurs lii the ovary of tlie carpel of 
a iiowerinj^ plant. Os. may be solitsiry or 
mimorous, and after fertilisation by the 
action of pollen bcecmic .st*eds. The.v con- 
sist principally of the nneellus, a central 
mass of tissue rovered by one or more 
eoats or jiiletrumeiits, and In most eases 
they nrw attached liy a short stalk or 
fiuucle to the placenta, a rldin* of tissue in 
tlio ova»'y. At tho anterior end, the 
micropyle, a narrow canal or opeiiiutr 
leads to tho nin*ellus. Down this ihe 
pollen tube passo.s in fertilisation. Tho 
form of the O., its tiiTani?ement on the 
funirle, and tho relative position of the 
micropylo vary in ditfcivnl lainilies. In 
Raniineulacea*. for evainpJe, tho O. is 
always Imertod, so that the micropyle 
and funirle adjoin. The Os. are triouped 
in tho placenta in vauous \\a>s, the <‘hicf 
hein}; axilo, free cendal, and niai'i?iiial. 

Owain ab Grufydd, s/c Olumjowku, 
OWKN. 

Owaii, or Bishiu, jn-ov. of .l.ipan, in 
iloushii; larifely a tortile plain, rice, 
wheat, barley, and IjorsLradi-*h hj-c exten- 
sively prodUMsj, an«l ponlMy rearlni? is 
important. Tia* local « lav is used in 
ceramics, an industry heffiin in 12U7. 
Olilef tn.. Nai;o>a. 

Owatoiina, tu. in Stcclo co., Minnesota. 
n.S.A., ou the STraWit U., .‘di in. S.W. of 
t. Raid. 1 1 is a health resort w ItU iiiliieral 
sprintrs. Pop. S7th). . 

Owego, siiiiiiner resort, cap. of Tioga 
eo., Xeu York, on the .Susque- 

hanna. rr has trade in agrie. products, 
inaiiuN hatlier, woollen goods, and iron, 
and lias Hour urid.tinihcr mills. Pop. 
5000. 

Owen Gleiidowcr, Gi.ijnpowI'.k, 

OWKV. 

Owen, John (l.'dUi lUit. eiilgram- 

rnatist, b. at I’Us Dim. (,'arii.irvon^hire, 
e<lucarcd at \V inehestor and Dxtord; 1 m 3 
became headmaster of King V^IIJ. 

.‘School at Warwick. fJis L;it. epigrams, 
W'liich have both sense , nd wit in a Jiigh 
degree, gained him nnn h aiiplan^e, uiid 
were truns. into Kng., J i.. Der.. ainl sp. 

Owen, John (1010 SD, l*'rig. Puri i an 
divine, b, at Stadhamidon, Dxford-'liire, 
and educated at Oxfor4i. inmi which hi* 
was driven by Laud's statute-i. Origin illy 
a Ih'csliv leri.in, lie passed over to Jnde- 
l»enden'*v. In 1010 lie iieconipaiiicd 
Cromwell to Ireland, and in J0.‘>0 to lOdin- 
burgh. He was dean of f 'heist. <;hureh, 
flxford (Hi.iSj, and one of the Mriers’ of 
minis! (*rs appoint e*l by ( romweJl. After 
tho llestoration lie was id'-cled from ids 
deanery, lad was favoure.l hy C'lurendon 
who ^ifloavoiired to Induce iiiiii to con- 
foniiTo the Anglican (Jhnrf‘li Ijy ofTers of 
high pn-f(‘rnu ni. Strangi* to say, Charles 
II. also held liim in regard, and gave iilin 
money for the Xoiicduformi'its; and he 
was allowed to prraoti to u (*ongregalioii 
of Indcpcnrlent ^ In I.o;*fi*)n, Ills great 


learning and ability rendered him aformid- 
able controversialist, espeeiully against 
Arminjanism and Romanism. Ills works 
fill ‘J.S vols. ; nmoug tho be.st knowm being 
The Divine Oriifinal, tic,, of the Srripiuren, 
(105U); IiidweUina Sin {\i>{\^)\Chrisiologia, 
or . . . The Verson of Christ (1670); and a 
eoinmonlary on Hebrew's. 

Owen, Sir Richard (1804-92). Rug. 
naturalist, b. at Lanoastru'. JIo studied 
anatomy at Kdiiiliurgh under John Bar- 
clay, aTid, coming to London, held variouR 
posts in tlio Hunterian Mii.scuni at the 
College of Surgeons. Ho made his name 
with tho piih., in IS.'Pi. of a nu^moir ou the 
jiearly nantilus. lu lo.hJ he was appointed 
the llrst Hunterian prof, of comparative 
anatomy and physiolog.v . Hi** prin. works 
at this time v\ ere a ( 'nfntcijuc of ihe Vht/sio- 
iot/itnl Serif s of Cotntinraitre Anaiomu 
(18.S:i-lO); Odontofiraphij (lSiO-45); and 
British Fossil Matnmuls and liirds (1844- 
1S46). Ju IS.'iO tho qiicou plnceil at his 
disposal for life Sheen Isidgi* in Riohiiiond 
Park, and he lusamc dir<'etor of the 
X'atiiral Hi-.t. .Miisciiin at S. Kensington, 
for Uu‘ cstiih. of whieh lu* was largely re- 
sponsible. 11 is ^inatomu and Viiysiolooii 
of the I’lrUbrates nppe.irod in 18(18. He 
was uiidoubt<*'Uy the fir.st. anntomid of Ium 
liay. and one of tlu* greatint that e\ir 
Jived. .SV< life 1>> Ids grandson, Rev. R. 
Owen. 18!H. 

Owen, Robert (1771 Is;)*?!. WcKh 
.'^(K'ialist. h. at X'ewtown, .Montgomery- 
shire, was a preeui ions Kxl wJio eaino to 
London, worked as .i '-hoiiman in London 
and M.trK'hcstcr, and (ventnally lu‘comc 
the owner of hiicrcbtfnl cotton mills at 
Chorltou. 'riu‘r(‘, (‘veutnallv, lie insti- 
tuted a svsteni ol co-partnership, and 
started school-, hn; infants, ills scheme*, 
then an enlirc- novell>, xiitiacted muc'h 
at tent hm. n nil dr(*w inanv f.nnoiiH pc'rsoiis 
to vi.sit and eon-iull him. He wished to 
improve the eonditions of labour, niul 
chpec'i.iUy of c hihl Jahour, and tic was the 
nrinu* nu,*c-r of ihe Far lory Aet of 1819. 
His open declaration of religious seepti- 
c'ism niiiilated hirgely agiiinst In'-' scheme.s 
His c •iMimuiiiMu* setthuneiits in Kngland 
aod \iiieriea r>ro\ ed to tx* f lilures. His 
/ '//o'y /»7. rr/;/<// appe.irc-d in J.8.>7 ."»S. See 
live«^b\ b. ,Ioiu‘s, jMMtrF. Pculmore, H)0C; 
and H. D, H. CoJ '. Jh.'Jf). 

Ovon, Robert Dale (1801 77', SiottLsh- 
Aiucr, -ocial roforiiier and author, bon of 
the ]Jioc*e>ling. Born iind i‘dnculed in 
t;ia''gr»vv, he jiccMiiniia'iicrl his father to 
New Harinoiiv, Indi.iiia, 182,“>. In 18:h'i 
he w IS cleelfcl to Indiana beuislaturc*. 
and wiis a me ini.rp of C'ongr(*.«'s. 
J84J 17. O. took a IcMdng part in 
founding thi'.^nilthso^iaft Tn.-lil ntion, ami 
w'as r.S. \. minister rt tapirs. IS.'i-'i-.'iM. 
Some of Id-, pubs. uW* Footjalls on the 
Bomuiaru of another Wo/dd (1800); Voliru 
of Finanripafion (IsO.'i)* 'J'ht il’tong of 
Slarrnf (1801); Debotame i amt hctnrni 
this If arid and the XcrU (187 21; and an 
autoliiographv'. ThrendlnQ mu M’ay (1874b 

Owen, Sir Stanley, see llrcKM \sti;u, 
Barov. 

Owen, Wilfrid (ISO.'i-HHS), Kng. poet, 
ft. at Obwcstry, cilncat(‘d at tho Birkcii- 
heod InMitn!" and at T^oudon Cniv. lie 
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Korrecl on 1 ho W . front in tlio Ph*«t World 
War, and was killed at th<‘ f-ainbi'e (\nnal. 
IliH work shatters the jlluHion of tho 
tflory of war, and, by a rare nmaterj- of 
tho nsHOeiuti»»n of words, he briuKS homo 
to us both tlie hollowness and wreekatrvi 
of war QTid tho tend(‘r lov<*llncss it lias 
ruined. In teehnirine his woik shous 

0110 remarkable feature, a lleTi )>eeuliar 
1 ypr of rhj me used t(‘ enlninee the exi>i*»*s- 
sion of feeliin?. In tlie-'^e exj)ei‘iineiitM in 
assoimnee and dissonanee, w ell oxempliiicd 

111 hia Strange MeeJititj, he piibstitutes 
for vowel identity a consonantal identity 
which is roall.v an atlaptal ion of means to 
an end. There is a deep hnmaiilty^ of ®elf- 
revelation in such jioeins as (ireater I^re 
and ^tifologia pro J*orniata .1/e//. .S'rr 
s. Sa.ssoon (ed.h The /*ornm of ly iff rid 
Owen, lUL'l, and 77a‘ J*orms of ft’ilfrid 
Owen (etl. with memoir bj' Kdmniid 
l!luriden). ID.M. 

Owen Falls, rapid** of the VHeloria Nik*, 
in ITgaudn, «>Ltiia1f d o m. below the Hlp/m 
Falls (//.r.). In 191b an aj^rccmei t 
botw'oeii the llrit. and Ejryptlan tJov^*. 
was (Miuelmled for the eon'll met Lou of a 
dam here, tor tho iiroduotiou of hjdro- 
ideetrie pov\er and the control of tlio Nik* 
water**. Plans .'c" this w'ork wcto pr«- 
pan'd by and a]ipro*'(.I by the Ktfvptian 
Ministry of Public Works and tin* rt?aiiJa 
authorities. The const met ion of the d im 
is the respon*'il»ilUy of the Uganda 
Klectririty ikiani, and when eonstmctid 
W’lU be administered by that body, wldcli 
will retynlato the discliarffes to lu* p/issed 
throntrli the dam on the insi motions of 
the K^yptlan rohident eup-ineer. Sec also 
Niij:. 

Owensboro, <’ 0 . seat navies^ eo., 
ICcnlnekj’. ( .S. \.. /m tin* (into U. The 
city has tolmeeo, furnitme. ami t*olliileM» 
factories, and also e<»al ami iron mines, 
’rhe oil found near h,^ has imnie (>. the 
centre of a larj.’-e oil pr<»diK irr.; tl«*ld. C’allle 
are raised. Pop. .Sn.'JOn. 

Owens. John (ITIMl-lSIOk Ktvx. cotton 
meirhnnl, and ftniudcr of O. C’ollejife, h, 
at Maiicliest or. Ho entered Ids fut!icr*.s 
Imsiiiess, and soon inakin}Z a larKo fortune 
ho was able to hoqueath v: 190,000 for the 
ei*eetlon of a eollcire, the Instruction in 
which ho implicitly wisluni to be secular. 
'I’ho nniv. of ^l.inehcHtei’ may he said to 
owe iUs foimdaliori lo O. (’olleire. 

Owen Sound, co. tii. of (5roy co., On- 
tario, Canada. Tt lies at the head of the 
lar^o bay of the same name on the S.W. 
Hhort.' of lieoncian Hav (bake Huron), and 
owes its name to the irroat imprcs.sioii 
made by the tine taitural harbour on Capl. 
<)w*en, wlio eondneted tlw first hy/lm- 
Krupliic Hnr\cy of thi* «nMt lakes Hhorily 
after the war of llqu’ It with tho XbS. 
Owinpr to his jrlow'h^* <los( ription the Hrif. 
oilielals pivc Jits name to tho hay. The 
orlprinnl name of the settlement, w.is 
Sydenham, ohanjeod to i). S. In IS.'il. 
Incorporated as a tn. in 18a6, It beeame a 
city in 19‘20. It lies 110 in. N.W. of 
Toronto, on both the Canadian I’acille 
and Canadian Nat lonnl railways. 1 1 is an 
important livostork shipping centre, and 
its chief JiidustrieH Jnchido fnrnlliin'; 
marine, mining, ami heavy castings; 


woodonware; ref rigera turn ; knitting; steel 
lioats; f*to\es uml furnaces; holts, screws, 
and wire; tanning; lumber; paint and 
variiiHlie*. Pop. 14,0u0. 

Owen Stanley Mountains, mt. chain in 
the K. of Australian New (iulnea. Tho 
highest peak is Mt. Victoria (I3,‘2b0 ft.), 
hin> tlii*r(* are peaks over 10,000 ft. 
high. In the Pa^M’fio campaigns of the 
Second World War tho Jap. in 1012 made 
persistent (‘tfnrls to penetrate to tlio S.K. 
of th/* i**. ill order to scciiro tho mastoryof 
the imiiu'dr.iti* .'ippronehcs to Australia, 
hut tlio (>. H. T^l., which divide tho Is., 
provid a formidahli* barrier to any ad 
vaneo from the direetion of Lae and 
Salamana (g.r.) (July). But having 
gained a loot bold in the Buna-Coiia area 
and at Miln-‘ llav (wlu-noe they were soon 
driwn out again) tlw- Jap. on Sept. 9 
sneets'iled in Ci’os-.ini' i*,ingo and a 
fortnight Ist/^r tliev wi re w'ithin ;12 m. of 
Piirt Moresby, Thi* ill-ftitrd attempt by 
the Jap. to drive tie* Amers. out of 
(Jnadale.inril. however, led to their aiian- 
doniiK'iit of tla* initiative in New (inirioa. 
Th“ halting of their adv;ui* e toward Port 
Moresby threw them hack on the de- 
fen'.i\e, while their atb'nipta to cheek the 
eonnler-att licking Australians *'». of the 
O. S. M. were abortive, largely bci .mso of 
the growing air snpi*riority of ttu* Allies. 
Alter the eapliire of lonbavin ridge at the 
end of Sept., the \u->tralKins were faced 
witli little opposition until Micy had 
pushed through a gap and med** eontnet 
with the Jap. on the N. slopi's of the 
O. S. M. On Nov. ;i the Mln-s b>ok 
Kokoda and on the 2brd eiiUvMl (iona. 
By Jan. 22 the lost Jap. forces in tlic is. 
were overcome {ste Pacific Cami’iion'^ 
IN Sk(’Ovi) Would Wau). 

Owl <*S7r/jr), distinguished from all other 
birds of pivy, except the osprej, by the 
tarsus (of the lig bones) h(‘ing h ilf the 
length of tlie tibia. wliiJo the ou'er toe is 
aide to lie turned baekwartls or torwards 
at will. Another flistiiictiou H in the 
abseueo of the aftershaft pres-mt in the 
featliers of all hawks; this us a small 
aecessorv plumo wiiieli spring from the 
under .side of the nuilri feather. Os. are 
mostly nocturnal in liahil, init some hunt 
for food in full daylight. The head is 
nlw’ays large, tho nock short and eon* 
traeted, the eyes are flirected forwards 
and aiv .surroimded bv a elm met eristic riifT 
of feathers. Thu flhmi i<eak is hooked. 
Os. have long been the snhjeet of nmeh 
RUperst ilion, heing iimversally regardoil as 
birds of ill omen. This has imdoublediy 
had imuii to do witli their rntblesR perse- 
enthm, and only in n*eent > cmps nos it been 
nmltsed that they are the most important 
check upon tho /'v/cssivo inultiplicatioii 
of rodent-. Tn addition to t Vse, peptih\s. 
flah, and insects are “iiiT., and sonm 
species have boon ohsorved to fooil on 
carrion. Indigest il>Ie roinoins of tho food 
are east up ’n tho form of iiellcts. 

Of tho 1 s*. apeelcR, the barn, white, 
senveli, or church O. is the most widely 
distributed throngUmit Britain. Tho 
colour of tho plumage varies, but tho 
upper parts arc commonly tawny butf 
mottled with pivy, white, and brown, and 
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the under snrfnct wbltisli or®ioimtums 
vflloul'^h vlth prri\ nnots 'llie face is 
white and the bi’^ mellow and a h« irt 
/lajietl iMtlt rn of ttathtrs i** formed round 
1 he e^c•* and te'^k T h( hps nr« Iotv and 
o^ered with diwnv ftnthns I lie (jr»s 
\\hu h mall <)<=> art white nicliidinl »ii h 
iiunh touer^ ml othei huildinrs ns 
well ns In Iiollow tien Ihe liiutitul 
Tnwn‘\ or w(o 1 (i N uu re in Us di 
nbution and hides duniur thi di> in 
\»oods roiiimonli ucstlutf in h< hs in 
trees Iht {rroun 1 <oloip Is dmk tiwm 
»r hi own apfuoni him? erroA in soiiw spr 1 1 
titns short taied oi woocImkI <) 

Irequciits oni n pkires and flies iii tl t d n 
time well RH it ni^rhi Its disfnl iitlon 
IS luort nor Inrlv thin th< ctli is I u 
head I i I and wlntrsarf 1 hlish hiow i 
with diiktr blown pattlus tit undtr 
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N nf I t I'l I 1 1 or 1 »>Mi wifJi bf i kith 
nnrkm^r- on the In itt, he l<#fb iie pik 
hi iT lutl til'' tt IS aswtllastlu he ik \pt 
1 1 If k rht f 'j: nrr hid on the round In 
tiUts of ht 1 ift <11 fni7t or on a f hii ip 
if St d,fp or L Is It IS lanfoh a winter 
iiufTiant ri M e in IS with Hit ^ i h lek 
an 1 depMTtin,? in the sj iin«: n is i t,rt it 
vole hnntt r Iht 1 hIh* irtd O is djv, 
tinKfuishcd hi Jtsni t lUs wl uh irt dm t 
Hm loiuf It ft « tis I ir,-f iv on spairows 
*nd 1 h notoriou** for its h ii it of ot ( up iriir 
other blr Is* nests Otlirr sieeits \ hii n 
breed in bii tain iretheiittl* () win li liaa 
been e' tbiiea lid r dur i 1 uilliasspi uJ 
rapjdU of lite, tie bcautirnl enowj, (> , 
and the (ayle O 

Owliirlass, 9Le I rmrNSpii j r 

Owneiship, sre i'iiopJHr\ and Pt>s,rs- 

Slt V 

Owosso, flty In Shiawsssoe co , AFi-'h! 
>’cio» TT \ , 76 in N of Detroit Its 
thi^fiiti lufs orr furni^^iire tarniprcs and 
beftsufru I*op If,iP) 

Ox ( fCf nun ot rumm mtfl of whir h a 
lanye number of vaDftIf** nr biecds are 
dlsbributf d over the woikl Thf ir domes 
tKatfon bees II at a \erv earlv ptriod of 
ifian^A de\f lopment, and the hiimpr d oxen 


of Tnlis (7? luffiri/s) Inve lone been re- 
^irk i as itrul I be 1 niopean (loineati 
f ititl licedi in ht lit Ted to have been 
<Kn\(d tioin H priwij/rnif/s and Z> Jofigi 
/ (u Spctniitns of the foinur are still 
pristr\cd in s lew I ii^ pirks notsbh 
( I illinurham m NoiMimiil t il md iridthtn 
ti n lit\ Hid wil Int ss roriti jst u 111 iikabh 
It 1 the tlisposiiiin ol tnliuuv c ittk 
j 1 t list of tht. t \ IS a (It i itflil ai mial was 
1(1 lilt ilv M i\ toinin 111 1 id stdl (ontiiuics 
I in T n V p iPs ot t>u \\ ul 1 

Oxaho Acid (( (.)l)ll )* -If ,0 the first 
intiib r (1 the liomol e^ous s nes ol 
hi isif in Is of th (iKiil turniulii 
(. Ha *04 U orn IS is Us at id polls 
Miini alt it u I HT plants (srt ilh in thf 
wi»oI siiiol if) oa. fostllt) Hid us its 

j f ik linn s lit in plint et IN In small qum 
titifs it is inndo in tin 1 ihoral ny h> coni* 
' mill so li 1 1 u 1 tl il on di »vi io ul 2M)* 
( t r I V q 1 cl l\ 1 i I im s >dmm foim lit 
t ) ihi h ttniT If f m 1 1 1 i It 1>\ wain 
tion iiitiK ti(l(hOrf )ii n w ill r 
1 \fh T no inir i ml ill \* 1 f;rn ol 
11 ,^ r O i It (1 inf - > u p 

f ivf 1 mil ifft 1 1 h It I f I ) 1 > IS il 1 
tlu h I 11 1 is tT 1 ] i tt 1 to sin ill 1 il 

I hi t dm (* \ ( r\ illi s nd (j i i 

t I 1 rcnl il d t 1 1 I u 1 il IT i ( Il I 

I in f 1 1 foi M <■ s u I 1 h Hiw 111 I 

1 1st I T th I T) vt 11 < P 1 > ssiiim m [ 
(hum > (lit \i 1 s n ut i i ii IN is 
I I 1 s hm I o\ il t ir m 1 ( \ 

I 1 It 1 wnli \ I I 1 1 u t \ ith the 

irttiii U=» II Hint ■>! h Iiiui i' when 

() s (iv tils ( I 111 I IT ( tl Tl nrent 
' iMonot hint niisi s j i i\ fiNtontaln 
I tw » molt t uifs f w if i ol list illisitlou 
hid si wlttihir iill III III I hecoint 
Ul i\ lo IS st IhO < It sntliiiKS at 

liuf 1 t 1 1 )s (I > ‘ ( ) 1 1 1 Is Ills I partiv 
tl t I isttl iiit^ (III Ml h >\i It ami 
ft 1 III < out nti tl 1 s 11 hniie lenl 
If t sit lid) 111 on tiioM Jt t trhf I 

II t II \i i iml w itei O \ is I ihilT 
0 X 1 1 t I h\ p( 1 1 spirii T tni anifuimlo in 

1 Intion Illi IS fimitrtl mean 
( * I 1 It! Il 1 )f I It n f f tin 1 iftti 
lilt ill lint Silts of U V sit tcillh 
■>ohd m w lit I lilt Silt ol **01 re I of 

c II e I potissiiiM tpii Iroxulate 

( HI , h OO) kll 11,0 iitiulforrf 
rn )M ink st uiis Fhi r ik him Hilt is 
n »J If It in 1 s 1 vf s t I d U ( t flit lut sene* 
of til It 1 I lilt 1 I I Is polsniouH but 
thi t I mm salt PIS'- s hroiiirli tin htsltm 
un 1 1 fd rims ii <»>( of pt ii-onin^ 

In It \ lit! op (hall Is idininisUrr (1 

Ox ih(*acece, f iirnh if m rhs imi *-lirul s 
It u iithfiities tUissitltd is a tiihi 
(Oxilllfi) of th fn^inh fitruiltct^r 
Si jfie ts hilt hfiisitpo loaits and 

all "O n m irkabk Mof the' iiuanlity of 

ox II M 1(1 in till It 1 dl | h 

Oxalis, rtnns of ciri minis pir nniiN, and 
eiiPr^rfens Ihe only lint six fits are 
O Irefoyflfa, ihe common \ ood sorrfl and 
O crtmttlnfn i di wny prr hilt iilaiit 
It » in.r^<llow flowfis Mm hamlsornt 
sj ( as ar '^lown m thi oidcn uid tht 
ifrctiihou**! iTid om. O eifi/Prafa, his 
tdil Ic iiid radish like lools foi which llio 
plant IS a jrood chal Kibwn in 1 laricc It 
is ^lown in Hilliiln for Its r Intuit umbils 
of P08 redflowds 
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Ox-bird, see Dunlin. 

Ox-bow. type of lake. By meandering; 
COUTBCS, rivB. may form gmit loopn; the 
nock oJf such a loop being eventually 
severed, a horse-shoe-shapert backwater is 
foroicd. The tieposillon of silt blocks up 
the ends, thus foripinu; an O. lake. They 
are found, for example, in the lower 
MiS'^ls'Nippl valley. 

Oxentord, John (1812-77), Eng. author, 
ft. at Cninbcrwcll, Loudon. An accom- 
plished linguist, he traus. Cald<‘p6n’s f'ic/a 
cs Sue no and (Jocthe’s [hchiuno und 
VVahrheti, The knowledge of Schojicn- 
hauor's philosoidiy Iii England dates trorn 
the appearance of his essay on *J(#)no- 
closni in Idiilosophy* In llie IVebiminHter 
/fr new (Dec. 1870. From uhout 18.»0 O. 
was dramatic <Titic to The Tunes, his ap- 
preciations being reinlered usele-.j through 
their oxcessiie and imliseriminate amia- 
Tuo of his best known plays aiv 
My T'clUnn CM (183.51, and 7Vi.y Kiflcd, 
a faree (]8.‘f)). 

Oxenham, John, assumed naiui‘ id 
William Arthur Dunkerley (d. 1*111), 

Eng. author, educated at Old TMilTord 
.^ehool and Victoria I'lilv., h‘*sti i*. 

He spent Ills earlv ytars in comrnerit, 
travelling in Kih ind Ho Inter 

took up the buoiu(‘as hide of jonriialKm 
and wos fi‘So(‘iated with .leromc K. 
Jerome in Ihe pernidienls tlic Idfer and 
To-day. Turning to writing, he pub. his 
ttrst novel, <Jod*H I'rtsotxr. m 1S*JS. TUh 
and Huceiedmg romantic tu»v< N gave bun 
a vogue, to wliieh in Ii)l3 lie added the 
fiopularltv of in ^iirtlnr, a book of 

verse. In I'Jll Ins ffijnnt for the Mm at 
the t'ront iieiamo >cry widely known. 
Tliis was followed by other > olss, at poetry. 
and after the war he wrote a number of 
books on the life of (*hr«st, inclmlmg^ The 
Cedar Hoc ilUJl) and The Hidden IVors’ 
(I92.i). lie was over cightv at his d»‘uth. 

Oxenstjorna, Axel, Count (LISJ-lOil), 
Rwe<li‘-li slulesiuHii, ft. at Foiio in I up- 
land, and cUmaU'd at tae uiuvs. of Ros- 
tock, Jena, uiio Wiltenlicrg, become im- 
perial cliancellor to •iiisUvus Adolfibus 
OdD^)* During the I mg’s absence i;i 
Livonia and Fmhiiid (Ibll-lC) O. looke^l 
after atTairs at home. \s a diplomat ist he 
armiigod the marriage between hlH youth- 
ful sovereign and Mary Elounoru of 
Brandenburg, drew up an agreement w'itli 
Denmark jointly to oerupy ytralsuud 
(1629), ou<l negotiated tlio favourable 
truce of .Mtinurk w'lth Poland (Ki.lO'. 
Vfter (lu8tavus’.s fill! at LUtzen (l(iJ2) it 
was Ills courage and resoun'ef illness wdiich 
kept the Protestant League together, and 
led, in to the foimatlon at Ueilbronn 
of the Evangelic^ Union. Tii the Dau. 
war of 1()4.J 45 his taelic.al skill a.-.iiu 
proved iuvaluahl<L During the brief rule 
of Qiiotm (''hristino, O. w’os liandicapiK*d 
by the Jcdlousy of his young mistrcbs, but 
Uo nf*vertlieless cinphai ieally oi»posod her 
alxlteat Ion. 

Oxanstjorna, Bengt Gabriels&on, Count 
(1(52,3-1702), Swedish statosmaii, was 
appointed goveriiop of Masovia, (Ireat 
Poland, Kulm, and Kulavia (tho Polish 
provs. which hla eouutry had oomiucred) 
In 1655. Ilia spirited and prolonged 


defence of Thom against the Poles ended 
at length in a capitulation ho digniiicd 
that its terms wore afterwards iucluded in 
the I*«*aeo of Oliva (1660). For four years 
(IGiii -00) he was governop-geiioral of 
Livonia. As minister of foreign atfairs 
(1680-1)7) Uo supported (Jreat Britain, 
Holland, and tho emperor against France 
and Denmark. 

0.\on<itjerna, Johan Gabriel (1750-1818), 
SwcrlisJi injcL, ft. at Fono, was a nephew of 
(’omit Dylleidjorg. Jlo w'rote a Iruns. of 
raradise I ohI. Ijc-iides a tiumhor of original 
poems and odi < ami n eulogy of Gustavus 
HI., at wIhhc leitcp-loMUg court his 
ue^idemic eilusmas aud graceful idylls 
were imieli adenrod. O. undertook many 
jxdiLieal ana ibiiloniatie ixiiSMons for Jiis 
king and pair on, who in return created 
him inarslial in I7'.i2. 

Ox-eye Daisy, or Dog Daisy (Ohrysan- 
iheni'im UucnniUenuiin), jn n niiial herb of 
the order f‘ompo-.iUe. p has d.alsy-like 
flower-heads with wlut ' r.iys and vcllow 
disk lloreU?. 

Oxford, Earl of, Vi ui , RouruT PR. 

Oxford, Robert Harley, Eirl ot, see 
n Mti.i.Y, Howkut, i: ati. or n.\i ord and 
MoRimi.R 17.M ). 

Oxford, city, munuiinl eo., and pari, 
hor., ciiecopal see and <•). tn. of Ovfonl- 
Rhnc, IS situated at the lonllueiifc the 
Thames and the Cherwrll, ai m. v\.N.W. 
Irom Lomlou (6.51 m. hv rain, i’hough 
the tn. Is famous ehiorty for iis univ., it 
owed its iuilhil rise to < iher inMnenecs. 
If was hituatod belween and 

Wessex, ou one of the bi si ot t ho fords 
across the Thames. Its Imfiorr.ince in 
caily time“ is ahow’u bv the ttr^t mcriti m 
of It in hi-t., wJiieJi c^'^'ciirs m the Anglo- 
Snron t^hroiucle for 912. Il»p<‘ we rent 
thal in I Ids year KdwMr'l, son of El helped. 
to(df possession *of London iiud D\.ford 
.ind ad till* lands obedient to tho-.e ist.es.' 
The tn. probaoly made a fetubbom re^is- 
laiuo to llic Xormnri inx.iilti’s. and 
l)onu\scl ly Book shows the* lenrHals whkh 
followed. To prevent furtin p ri\olt the 
Norinon governor, Robert D'Oillv, built 
huge works to kieji the tn. m siibuii^sion. 
riic remains ol Ihcsc a'*e to In s. , m the 
castle lower ami p.irls of ♦iie < limvhcs of 
.•^t. Michael. Sr. JVicr ii the iJ., an 1 Si. 
Ooss. Till city again .Tiires pioinmentlv 
In tho troublci^ of Slenhen's ndmi, and In 
1112 Ih Empress 'iiini was l)esie.,i*d 
there, e-i .iping over the riv. on Iht* ice. 
Ilut. wiU) unimpoii.int evecntioin, tho 
forliC' wis not mtaln seriously attacked 
till till' seventeenth ei nt nry, after winch it 
I'oased to rank ns .i puk'o of strength, 
and iMoully bdl into lieeav, though 
D’Odui's tow'er h is slaves'- full v weathered 
the storms of eiglit centuries, ami even 
now H [iracticftlly lnta< i In 12,58 tho 
Proxi'-iorH of O. weio mawn up there 
for the guidance of Heiipy HI., and tho 
Mold fort rebellion thuo took it < rise. 
Again, Ii (^ho nvil w'ar of Ohaile-i l.*s 
reign, O. gures as the chief eavalfor 
centre, onthuslasi le in support of tho king. 
Faille h.is naturally been busy witli tho 
origin of O. llmv. (</.c.), which has boon 
i raced back to the time of Alfred. Unlv. 
Poilege. a veiiorable looking building, was 
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for manv years reputed to liavo been 
foumleil in 872 by Alfred; tho ns'^igmation, 
however, was bas(*d on u forced charter 
concocted in the early hibt. of the collctro, 
and the collefiro really owes iN existence 
to a small benefottion made by \\ illiam of 
Durham in tlie thirteenth century, hut of 
its orifdnnl buildincr not a stone remains. 
Hy many authorities jMertoii rolJefre 
(128 1) Is resranle*! as the earliest of O.’s 
foundations, and to Walter do JMerton is 
justly due the coneoptiou of adidcmic 
institutions on wlu’ch tho ciistinjr eollegrcs 
are based. Historh*ally, bowe\cr. we 
must date the rise of (). Univ. Iroin tlie 
tieg-iiinJnj’* of the twelfth century, at which 
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oxford; maodalk.v towf.u and iiuidok 
On the left, tho Botanual Ciar.h ri.. 

time wo rgcid that siicli teachers os Theo- 
bald of Ktampes tuiifrlit there. Th^po 
was at first little if any diH ipliiie, te.u her.s 
and scholars prathcTin^ quite inumls- 
eiioiiBly. Organisation heKan in tho 
thirteenth century, by the end ot whieli 
O.’s scholars were to ho nuinbeicHl by 
hundreds. Tho fame ot the univ. jcrew 
steadily, until by the fourtei-nth eenturv 
it was the ecvual of any iii Kuropc. Ibit 
as the univ. prow, there was Increased 
opposi^^ion between it and the tn. This 
opposition often became hj acute os to 
lead to terrific stnif^frlcs, and tho feud sur- 
vived until modern times in the Mown 
and gown* eonflicts. A \ery interesting 
period in the hisjt. of O. is that which deals 
with coming of the friars la tho tiiir- 
teent It century • 

The old tn. of O. Is built almost entirely 
In the angle formed by the Cherwell and 
tho Thames, here eaUed tho Isjs. Tho 
four main roads of tho tn. meet at the 
place known as Oarfnv (derived from 


Lat. quadnfurevs, ‘four-forked*). Carfax 
Tower, said to have hccMi built In tho reign 
of Kdward HI., show’s indications ot a 
much earlier date. It was renovated in 
and the curious ‘Quarter IJoys,’ relic 
of hjgoiie days, restored to use. N. from 
(^arJax runs Cornimirket Street, eontinucd 
further N. as Magdalen Street. Where 
Cornmarket Street runs into Magdalen 
Street it is crossed liv a 1 horoiighfure 
known under tho siireessive names (K. to 
W.) of (Jeorge Street, Broail Street, JIo),\ - 
well Street, and Lung Wall Street. It 
sweejis round in a largo curve, and 
rougiily Tiiarks the boundaries ot the aiiet 
<*ity in that direction. Some fragmentH 
of the ohl wall btlll remain, notably ns 
part of tho wall of Merton flardeiis. W. 
lioin (\iifav inns Queen Hln'ct, continued 
as Niw Mreet. In (Jorn-market j-treel 
IS St. Michael’s (Jlnireh, the tower 
lateelcvcnth-eentniy work. Not far from 
it is the eliureh ot St. Mary Magdalen*', an 
interesting building ot various dates. 
Neai by is the Martyrs’ .Memorial, a monu- 
ment rouimemorating tho martjnlom of 
KMley, Latimer, and (V.mmor. designed 
by Sir (iill eit Seotf . S. runs St. Aldate’s 
as far as Tollv lindgi', near which an- 
moored the iiargi ^ of tlie college boat 
clubs. TMitll nctir the eml of tho eigli 
teenth century, an anet. waten-tower. 
known as Krhir Bnecni’s Study, rose over 
the old bridge. KaMwards from Carfax 
runs the High Street, off vvhieb is the univ. 
ehiin h of St. Mary the Virgin, built he- 
tw'oeii till' thlrti'entli and tift'‘cntli eisi- 
turies, except for tho bnn'que poieli, 
eneted hy Laud. It was in St. Mary’s 
that CiMiimcT w’as degraded previous to 
his mait> rdoui ; to St. Mnrv's w’ore brought 
from Ciimnor the mnnsleil romniiis of .\in.\ 
Robsart: and frt.. . its pulpit Keble 
preached his lanious «.ermon on national 
apostasy. A fire on tlie night of :\ov. 17. 
1918, dtstroyed the st >'01110001 Ii eelltu^^ 
Jatoh Solinudt organ and tim rviof of the 
chain el, besides devcitating an aro.i 
roughly 80 ft. bv 10 ft. Tins street parses 
ont of O. over Magdalen Bridge. Magdalen 
Bridge eoiuTimiidb fine \ iews N. and S., the 
former tho wooden height's of Ileadington 
Hill, with .St. Clement’s Church in the 
middle distance, the latti'p Magdalen CVd- 
lege s( hoed pla.N Ing fields and a section id 
the horanle gardens. In fligh Street an* 
the examination sclionls.iMsi in tho World 
Wars as a military hospital, designed hy 
Sir Tiionias (iraham .)n« k'^on, wlio also de- 
signed O.’s ‘Bridge of Sighs.* eonnectiiig 
the two RoetlnnH of Hertford College. 
Opposite to Hertford Is the Bodleian 
lilbrarv, mo'-t of whUh \v|is designed by 
Holt of York. Near it is the Clarendon 
Building, which for ii«my years was the 
borne of the (). Univ. I’/'css. D< signed l>y 
Vunhjiigh, both of its main elevations 
are stately; that ou tho 8. conUiins a 
figure of Lord Clarendon, from the pro- 
ceeds of whose book, tho IIistf>ry of the 
Jiebfllwn, the building was en*eteil. The 
New Bodlejun, designed by Sir (Hle.s 
Crllbert Scott , was oiieiied In 1947. Chrlsl 
Church, one of tho smnliest, but certainly 
one of the most beautiful, of Eng. catho- 
clrals. is A splendid example of Eng. 
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church arcliltecLurf. Tho niur-archcs arc 
early twellth -century work, o.s are the 
trauHcpts ami c'lioir-alsIcM. ‘Tom Tower* 
of Christ Church contains tho famous hell 
from which the lower jfcts its zininc. The 
statue is that of Wolsey, who iilaniied 
Tom Quad, and to wimsc genius the con- 
ception of tho cathedral ^\as really due, 
thoiiifh ilio homuir has bcHJn aHHif^ncd to 
Henry VII 1. O. has now expanded to 
take up many sulniri>s, O^Jiicy and Botlcy 
on tho W., (Jrandpont in the K., St. Clo- 
ment's on the E., and St. Ciles’s and Siiin- 
?nortown, tins ])oiiular residential dist., on 
t he N. *J’hcro arc scv. well-known schools 
in O. Ma«<hilcn <'V>llo>ro seiiool was 
founded in 1180 liy William of VVayufleto 
ior instruction in jjraniimir; the collcffo 
clmristers, not orit'inaily members of the 
vchooi, hji\o since 1810 been boarded in 
the niahtcr'.s bouse at the expense of the 
collefT'*. St. Edward’s School, founded 
in 1SI)3, w’as originally in New Itiu Hall 
Stivct, beiujc icmoved to SuiuJiicrtowu in 
1873. ethers ihcludo llcadjnutoii Sidioul, 
Milliam Kurd School, and O. Hlr^ii school, 
for jjrirls. 

13(»fore 3011 C). was rcfrardcd solely as 
a univ. city and inrkt. In., printing bcin£? 
then its only c.a Mcnnlde industry. Be- 
tween the two v.ai’'- tiu* O. imdor indiKtry 
e\pand(*d rapidly, and tlic <‘ity'h pop, rose 
fl’cun (17,000 in 1021 to 01.000 iu 1938. liy 
(), iUclf contained a pop. of 10(b0(»0. 
Extensive <k*vclopinent had aUo taken 
nljwM* iinmedtilely oulsidt* its limits, so 
that the total pot». is leally inucli Jarffcr, 
Many of the workers li*<i\ei d.uly to 
(’owley, eillicr from iieiKlibourin;^ vils. 
and Hm.dl tiis.. or by train from Iteadinj?, 
Swindon, and other p)<»ei*s furlJier out. 
(>., however, jiossesses U w natural a«lvaii- 
tages lor the location (»f heaAy industry, 
andthcMicccs.sol the iiioior imlustry inii-.t 
lie altributed tc» tin* Iiuti.dive and ability 
of its founder. Lord Nu/ia'Id. Uiifor- 
lunalely, the only en\c(i\e controls on 
hulkliiit; were tlio>e e\erci^t*d by the 
physical ;'covnai>h.\ of the -.ile, ami the 
built-up ureas now n-cmid<' the spokes 
of a wheel radiatiim lioui ("arfu\, and 
-.eparated by Hi** of tlie Chcrwell 

and tla* Thames. Tin old walled city was 
|daiiiu*d on iks <Tamped silo at tiie S. end 
nf the {;iM\ el terrace hel w'ceii t lie two rL s.. 
and is in hlrlkimj M)nlra->1 to tJie iin- 
planncii <ie\eloiuiu'nt of ns i ril jeais. But 
in 194.‘» tla* eit v eoimnl appointcii Mr. 
Thomas Sh,»rf», pn-'iidi id of tlio Tn. 
IManniiipr Instilutc, to [irepan* u m.i'.t«r- 
;)laii for tho future develo\mient of (). 
Since ISS.J 11a' i it v 1 ms iviiirned only one 
luemher to Ibirliainenl ; ImM'oiv that date it 
•'Onl tw’o. Tho un^'. niunied two rneiii- 
l*ers. .SVf ,1. liicrain, \/nnorinlfi uj ()v- 
/ord, 1837 ; (J. W. BAa>e, (L7rm/ tin Historic 
Tns. series). 1887; li. Smilli, Orford ond 
ihv iUdhytti, 1S9.); 1*. Deuriuer, 7/i< 

^Uithedrul Churck nf i).rtord^ 1899; (', 
Iloadlam. Oj-ford (Meditcral Tn-.. serie-). 
1907, and Oxford and ?/s stnrn, 1911; \. 
IjaUKi Oxford, 191(1; ,1. Wells>, Thr Clutnu 
of Oxford f 1920; J. Betiem.in, Jn Orjord 
Unircrsiiu (''hrjit, 1938; tJ. llohhoiise, 
Oxford, 1938; T. .Sharp, Orjord Ifrfdonntd, 
1948; and \V. J. Arkcli. Orford Slone, 1918. 


Oxford, vil., a7 m. W. of Pictou, in 
(biiubcrland eo.. Nova Scotia, Canada. 
Pop. 1400. 

Oxford and AsQuith (Emma Alice Mar- 
garet Tennant), Countess of (1864-1915), 
hlxth daughter of Sir CharlcH Tonnant, 
wealthy ironmaster of Pechlosshlre, and a 
ile.seondant ot Hohert Burns, b. in Pcehlcs- 
hliiro. Her autobiography, pub, in 1920, 
rerording lap vivid impressions of 
leading lucn and women, jiortrays her in 
lier uninhibited youth as an exceedingly 
vcT’satile ami urn on vent tonal young 
woman, a gay tiilker, a dashing rider to 
hounds, a stmlent of Plato, and an in- 
veter.ito llirt. Later she 1>eeamo a con- 
spicuous member of the hrilliaut Victorian 
group knitwn as ‘The Souls.* of whom 
Arthur .lames Balfour w'as the moving 
tpirlt. ‘The .SouL’ \\c‘po moved by an 
interest in thiugti of the mind, as opposed 
to the ordinary frivolous interests of tho 
hour. The roinam e of her life was her 
m< cling with tho rising polil ieian, Herbert 
Asqtnth, and her inarri igt> to liim in 1894. 
AMiuith put .‘service to ln> foantry befon' 
other considerations, sai rilu ing a finan- 
cially hnccc-jsfni career at tho Bar to 
devote hhuM-lf to politics. There w'cre 
(loiihts on the part of m.vny as to the 
lio-.-*ihility of Nkirgid (her iien-naine) being 
ahk* to suhorlinato her-elf to her lui-.- 
h<iiid*s interC'.t'N, but the m.nviago. in- 
volving wlmt seemed a ilillk'ult 'uliu-jt- 
nieiit for t In* hriile, in a-isuming tho e.iro of 
her willow (‘I* hu-.hand’s spirited eldldren, 
was 111 every way sueees-.fnl. Money 
I’onditions wero not efii.y in siieli a social 
po.sition for the family. Those vvero tho 
circiiuistum cs which led her to lake up 
writing, with the result that u valuable 
‘•erie.s of rien-sketehes of notabilities of her 
liniv' was made av.iihihle to tl»e world. In 
1920 a |)uhlisher ofteii* I lier iil 0.000 for 
lier iJiary. This pub. led to a leeturnig 
tmir in Ainerii-a in 1922, when inter- 
viewers 111 scori's besieged hep. As a 
vvriJcr Ikt-j was >i per-oual biiecess rather 
than a rKdevvort liy literarv aclncvM-m'*nt. 
The seeivl of her brilliant repntai mri l.iy 
parlh' ill iu*r good fortune, hut still more 
in her vivd<l and vital person.ility. Her 
pulls., in adilition to tho fiiimm-. .le/i- 
Inofrnidtu of Mor/ot Aftqodk (1022». ni- 
clndo Idoft'i and l^rraonii (192)': Jmu 
S tniion,s 1 1927 »; Octarui tl028); and Vort 
Me.iwrit’s (1933). She had two eliil Iren 
tlio UononraMo Am lion v .\-unilli. him 
pniducer. .in I a daughter. Kh/aherli td. 
19l.>). who marra* t Prmee .Vntoim* 
Bibeseo. Stf Barry P.nii, Matve Askiii- 
f>rit, 1920. 

Oxford and Asquith. Hcrbo. i Henry, first 
Earl of (18.')2-192'J). son oi .loseph Bivoii 
.\'»|iii(/i, of .Morlev . York hire, was b. on 
Sept. 12. IS.-)**, lie was e lueatod ut the 
('it V of l.omlon .Sc hool. an ' went later as 
a scholar to Ballinl (’ollcii. . Oxford. He 
distiii'mished himself at Oxiord in el-isskw. 
takiii', the t 'raven si-iiolarsinp and h* eoni- 
ing a lellc of hi . c’oiU'gc*. Ho was also 
president of the I nioii. U«' was called Li 
the Bar atter h'uving Oxford, and (piiekly 
distinguished Iiimscdf; he defeiule I .lohn 
Burns in 1 887 in the ease ari-ing out of the 
rii>ts in ’IVafalgar Scpiaro, and In 1889 Uq 
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was junior counsel for the Iribh Nutiouiilist 
members in the Parnell case. In 1886 he 
became a member of the House of Corn* 
mons for 3fl. Fife, n scat which bo retained 
up to the year 1918. In 1S92 lie moTed 
the vote or want of confidence which led 
to the fall of the Salisbury Rrov., and was 
rewarded by the oilice of home socrctarj 
In the Liberal Cabinet winch was then 
fonued. He was bitterly ottneked diiriiur 
his period of office when the Fc'utherstone 
riots took i»ln<e. lietweeu 189.» and 1906 
ho diviiicd his time between law and 
polili(.*3. and probably did mueb io weaken 
Ills position in tlu bv Iiik litrld ad- 

herence to impel iiil ideas dunm? the lloer 
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war. Hut on ili- • nnnciation ol ilu fiscal 
poli^'V of Ml ( liaiMOerlajii, he Idl the 
movement wbi» Ij was to undo tho lab^^ral 
p<irl> on < c omt.iiK trrouniU. am! to -weep 
the COUTltl} )>i I'.MMi. In 190), r a tlio 
lesiernation of Mr. Halfour, he Is came 
chancellor of the I]\clii tpi* r in the (’uini)- 
liell’Hanneinuin poT., and ^oon bfc.iiiie 
the most prominent man oi l lie pai t \ . In 
April 1908. on tho rc^-mnat .on of (amii- 
bwl-nanu(‘rTiiun, he b< fOTin l^remlor. In 

1009, when the rejec turn of ii,e biidiri't b> 
the Lords forced an clecUoii la retiiintd 
to attack, with the help of the iilsh nud 
the Labour inc'inlM rs tl.c* \»*to of tho 
Lords. FoUowiiu*- a iccmer.i 1 elec tion, Nov . 

1010, a Veto PilJ was iTitioducial and 

passc‘d. after a of c it at ton of ijcsis 

had IcmI to tho withdrawal of the oltici.il 
oppo^iun. In 1911. A'%<])iiLh beitiK 
I^miei foi the third time , was paHScsl nn 
inKurance Act. and tn 1912 Ibils fur the 
lietUr (ioverument ofjielond and Welsh 
DiseHtaljlislimeiit were Introciiicc^d. 

The donilimtiiitf irwuc in politics in the 


years immediately procedinpr the First 
world W^ar, while he was as yet Premier, 
was Irish Home Rule. He would allow 
nothlnir to comprouiise Liberal jiolicy in 
this issue. Female sufTraec, rltrhtly or 
wronprly, was supposed to bo prejiinielal 
to the Home Rule chamiiions. Heiic'O on 
the suDraffO issue tho whole Nationalist 
parly imuer Uedrnond rallied to the 
Asciuith banner, and the I'lural Votiner 
Bill, In spite of his negative plediro to the 
^ufiragettea *not to use his personal in* 
lluenee against them,* was, fortiuiately 
ior the Home Rule Bill, lost. Then came 
( he histotlc (Airragli Incident (sec ( '(truagti 
Inc idunt). Cul. Seely, then war minister, 
resigned, and Asquith abruptly annouueecl 
that he proposed to act as war minister 
himself. He handled the situation with 
tact and skill. Negotiations were now 
continued for finding some wa fnedta 
which would give S. Ireland Home Rule, 
and at the satue time meet tho otijectlonh 
of such parts of Ulster as were affected. 
In March 1914 he announeed his readiness 
to give to onc'li Ulster co. the option of 
CTCcluding Itself from the Irish Parliament. 
W hilc this Hill iiiude progre^hs towards the 
statute book, treasori wa** being fomented 
in Ulster, especially by the importation of 
aims and the formation of tho Irish 
nntionnl \oluntec‘r8. In this eonjimetui*c 
the king on Llie advice of Asquith sum- 
moned a conference of party leaders to 
meet at Huckingham J'alace. Bui no 
settlement was reached. Norw» could say 
what luiRhi happen, when this and every 
oilier qiicMion of inlernnl ]»oiitUM beenme 
submerged iii tho eataclvsiu ol tlie First 
World War. Asqmth resigned tho war 
mmistry’^ to Lord Kitchener, and devoted 
Ins energies to securing the sohdcirity of 
the country ngamp* the common emuny. 
There still remained sonic dilfieulty about 
the Home Rule Bill, wl ieh, iimler the 
Parliumcnt Act, was now ready for the 
loyal fciguature. To the statute book 
Hie Nnlionalists demaudc'tl that tho Bill 
should go, but Hie Ulster members 
asserted that this wouhl be to violate the 
polithal truc‘f* agreed upon. \ siinilai 
contlut lagcHl on the late of the Welsli 
DisestablihliTiieiit Bill. Avqmth, how- 
ever, brought in a Bill tho purpose ol 
which WHS, while Hocuimg the placing ol 
the Bllb on the book, to poslyioiio theii 
opeiation top at least a year until the 
wai v^as over. 

As a i)eaee Prime Munster he had re 
vealeil great (iiialities as a debater, and 
inncli lit Nteilty as a parly Ic^ader. l*ut to 
the 1i st of war ho showed, at all evimts in 
Uie collier moiith-i. nom* of tho iiidciislon 
which 'M'cuned «t a lal(‘r stage to charac- 
terise liH policy towards Uie quostlous nt 
coiisi ription ami Hie shell short<ige. His 
STiecilics were admirable expositions of 
the purposes for which the country wn- 
lighting. On the munitions question 
wtiich was destined to prove his downfall 
then* was believed to bo a marked 
and Imlecd bitUr, differonoe of opinion 
betwciii Lord Kitclieuer and Kir .lohn 
Fremli (later carl of Ypifs) on the kind 
of am munition that was suitable. Tb« 
AKSuniidiou was without any foundation 
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whatever The outromo of llie raittci ovcrllu Inrtixh and t irJff issue Asrjuith 
howovci, \va.s AMpiith’s Hiu^frcstion thiL exploitid the Mtiiatioii with his tweim 
the intuiiHts of the riutioii \v(io pinhalilv toined powers of sUatej^v xrid aiiriimoiii 
bcttoi scrvi d by tho substitution of a non Hut uriloitiin i1( ly for Jab* rulwj i, when 
party" , and tho eonsenueme woa a he w is n/ un u 1 uined for PaMey he lound 
roiUtioii (jiov diawn from all parts of tho tint tiu puiitu il battletiold h id ( hiris,Ld 
House TUf irish NatloniJ list leader w<ib There w is a third eontestant in the tlcld, 
even often d a post in the C ahinet but ho tho Lahoui patty In combination with 
ufiisefl Hun came the Irish Uc bedhon the Labour piily th Libiials roald turn 
of 191b After the i\ecut ion of tho iliii;- inldwhi out of olflee in the KMilt 
leaders, A jquJth visited Jruland m the isquith i nnonuced that ho eonsidcn d it 
hope of Invin? tho foundations for an to be hi^ d r\ to help tlie Liboiir party 
honoiii ihle s< ttloiiic nt Ni ifotlationa wc le into po \i i b d 1 h it he would w ithdr tw 
it on foo*^ betuiru thr k nlcrs of the ( Ins siippoM if it shmilil commit what the 
oppobcd liish lictioiis llo\d (>coi(^r Libcials li I i \ti l\ nram is fhe 

beinic tlie ijov. inlfiinchirv \ com- C onserv ti i •» i t\cp trrgrive him lor this 
promise was re nelud but soon alt crwaids ippaiont pUiim u to the hiind^ of the 
wrecked thioiuh the iiitlutmi of Ihi fabnir pim »»ii itii briif inglorious 
( monist winjr of tho ( oihtiou niiuistpv cifrht mouth r i^n of Jiiiuoiv Mae 
\nionq: the I nionids it this time con Donultl ^ i> t w is f bowed by the 

Mclioii was ptowiiij: tint if the w ir was to leturii nt i ( on i i i\ , with a tw 
be won Asquirli shoul I b< su|Ki>.ed<d nieiidoii-* m iioiilx nit h I lion Still 

I he fliNt blow w IS dnalb bj 1 lovd i»toi«e 1 ibei il U idci once \ u i fmmd himself 

bv Ins proposal of i Wai ( nuncil ftn ii without i m ir Unt ui iinposHibh 

which tho Minister 'should Im ♦ x situation w is cliiilu d in 1 < n 1 >, when 

eluded, an cxfliision whnh Ik defe riled he wis pi si I tf> tlu I ii j Uiuis , with 
on the e^iouud that tin jiidi lu rid* m e of the tdl of 1 irl f O > I \ nix ftwv 

opinion from part > intlu<n<« wnnllthcie- weeks ip i h w ts m i li i kn It ol tin 

by be sexured Asquith cm < ited. but (xnl r Lin letl (n u^r nshadci 

vicldimr to t' c h , i unity of I is ii ends of ‘he Li ? il pirtv I nt in a^'^nniiion 

itti rw irds wit lidrc V hH coiiif Id Lloxd that fiityi i' u i n hi t vc< u h i ni I nio 

OcoiKC letihiU I bv riding*- m liis icsijj hid been m ih i w xs di j i dn lu? the 

mition llun Homii 1 vw mid lUe othci <fiKiil “tiikt ol Ihjb w)i i the 

IJnioinst iiktuIkis nf Mic ( il iu<t iravc collipsc ol the* strikf . Lot • •) d iiged 
notice to the ihcmni tint 11 h\ were no I lo d imi c with puisnm i ] ilu y ot 
lonKcr willine to ro opci 1 mb him, xrid 1 t wn tc w uds tiit str k nni » uiten 
he w 18 tlnirt fnct I inln i x,i ition iiid vneca Iv ) i-s coll iu*u s d Lil ei il 

Llox d iicoixf di fdnnl Jim is I rime tuevs Km i m i ’‘ipporiid Iloiltnor^i 

Minister (J9liij * hi-, v h »*fallv tho end j j he quin I hid I il itsittcir on i oi I o 
of \squith s lonjT and clHiiiufi isheil leeord lb lud i *'tn ivc <d iii,«iin p nis xxhir i 
AS i ininisicp of the « * mi >put Uto ' thoi ^h sbjjhl t ciddi I the c n 1 o J s^ii it 

ijetli iiroiutlK HoMK J ill inluojtiio the cneiyit an* he da I t ''iilti n ( »iitmx 

tiiio ins (d Ills dowiifdl w i-i his mil ion lib I 19^S Ili*> 1/ to oi I 

or fnneud iiiiiility to i mil Ibc shell \ Ji JU t t p Hi a ti w iiioui is i hr Ins 

sliorbi^f tnobleiii ( ol I (luncton /Ae I de itli o ii im wdltilim 1 i MiiKnr> 
] inits iitililiix eoiMsponl ui h ui in ido on soup ul mi ^ici extnis ii lu-> lon^ 
in bpiti it ih« pies un )i nip a public pohtn il t \pi in m e ind elini i tin tuallj 
ic xe Ifltion of tl c seniMi -> of t 'i s short it liimed tib'-c rviH i ms un th i cn if 

uo When \ quitlif d 1 Movii (uo ,c his ti n 

suemdid 1 he imnnii i wi it forth Ovtoid "iiJ Camb-idse Cup, t r Iix f mi 

coiiilUt? it at a lim;i i i * » Urn n itinn ipdcd leu tim i. llx b\ Viist vlixn iiiiv 
ind the will xs as w till I u 1 he* ti insfn ot I 1 o it « rt \ Itxtx^piisi ttdiilsJ3»)x 
power fiom tin Je idi i to 1 s liiiteuim e Id bbn s oi i>\forl iinl ( iiub i Ua 
n itiirnliv bion^iit w n d the' lilten-.ti Oxioi i Breed, see uu / r ■>!» ii 

icilmmx Intweiiilh ii n ^pn < m dh i | Oxford CUx sub grioiip )fllu t)\'>rei m 

elds and tho ileax u?e w is iicxip muh tbx of n iiddh Tiirxssu sxstiti, con 

^1 od Isist-olJix 1 »f stilt I In iiihiouidn 

In th 1* 18 Khali dMtion \squith i It simti i - from Ini t hue white it 
xx Mb diKiteu tor 1 Hi i il toiiii I hmivi f ittiiris \ Ihnkni i H out MM> ft 

ill the iiioiij lions po^’iti ni of lieinir hnuei tin up li ‘)\t ml to \ >ik hue wluio it is 

ot the liibci il )nii (X ndiustobmol its ahout i • tt Miiek 1 1 I < K vie* xeix 
luiidR, vet tippau nUv xx ii bout the p »s>i fossilil n-. vidibri' V monitis (< 
biiity of bcin-r ntiuiud to the romrnou** fasnn I ( orrfet /s t Ihtmniu f 
I ltjiiintd> he \\is»idumed lor Haish v Ornnfu IJedomniles (/ ami 

Hick in tlio Hou e^lu ii ieavoi red by all abuuduit Liinelbi i im us lupfi ra dili 
Jus old irts lo unncii i i the position if fnia Osutrt etc ) Atnm t des ( oraat 
I loyd (it ori^e Ih it «x iiled nothing, an l and I /erson ore ni is /i/u d fosbils Has 
win n at last tho Coalition f» 11 tho eommoii teropods uid Hint iiopods no foiinn, but 
disaster indiK ed I he txxo Wan mo: sections are not pleiitilnl Fi^lns 

of the Libel il pait\ to lemh acomproiniu / »c ) and some n ptillau e^eiicia 

xvliert'by VM|nith wa ai e opted as lea <hr (/f/i/nvosu vs, / / sinsnw/a-j) havo been 

with Jjlox d 1 II orge as his r hiof 111 iiLon int iouad In I ranee thi ro ks ire rtpro 

but bardh Jr/iihs The former's 'S?iitcd bx tlu ‘ ()\lf rdieui,’ iiid thev aio 

popuJai It y aiiU authority lu I now a fresh found In iionnvuv at tho baao of tno 

loase of life and xvhon Baldwin m 19J2 ‘White Juia’ — . - * 

committed tho blunder ot Joining battle Oxford Group, or Buchmanism, form or 
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oxroiii): TUK rxivEiisiTV fuiiKii or 
8T. M\RY 

On the right is Brasfuos' Cnllfg-’. 

revivalism foniidi'd nf Oxford 
Oiiiv'. in l»y i^auk X. II. niichnian 
(b. 1878), a VNeallhy Lutheran evanfr<*liM. 
The O. a. disclaims any intent Jon of 
eBtablNiiiu; a new sept; it aims to .«er\e 
and to lea\eii the clnirelics from uitlim by 
tho intetrritv of ita iiiemhcrs’ hvrs; nml it 
professes to rojirodnec tlic rehjyion of the 
Apostles without their po\ert 5 and s, n- 
aboefratiou. The O^ work of jier'-onal 
evant^lism is <onfIiicted informally and 
mtimatcly in pi on f is whieti eathor topethcr 
In educational .n-titntions. m rhnn h <on- 
prefratloiis, aiid. more poimiarlv, in private 
nouses. At these ‘lion‘^e names’ there 
are dlsetissions. personal <onfcssn,us. 
known os ‘.sharings,’ and Die riMtip of 
counsel hy the cranpelists m ‘lifo- 
ohangers.’ L’ronps have been t>y 

Buchinau in oil parts of tlie world, and 
the meinbei*« have been remarkatih for 
(heir zeal and sineerity. I’onr main ob- 
jections are raised apalriit the s^jstmi by 
orthodox churehmen. (li it ipiions the 
intellectual and institidiMnaf side of 
Christianity; enthusiasm i" no altexuati\»- 
for sound reasoning nml F'lerament.il 
grace; (2) the jimetiec of ‘s!i;mng’ and of 
reliante upon divine guidam e without the 
discipline of authority m dogma and 
morals is open to dangerous ahiise; (’A) tho 
nioveiuent Is too exclusively hniiiid up 
with tho mood# and elalni'^ ol adolescents; 
(4) ij# conception of Cliristiaiilty is loo 
meoifre and limited. 

Oxford Movement, known also as the 
Trrxctarian Movcmeiil, ami by Its sup- 
porters as the CalhoKe Ih-vivnl, w’as an 
attempt to revive primitive and Caihollo 
religion In the fhii.'-eh cf Knglen 1. Its 
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pwximate ennso was the gov.’s abolition 
of ten Irish bislioinles in 18;h*l, which 
caused many to ask on what tho church 
could n‘st if at tackl'd by tho gov. Tlie 
rejdv enmo from Oxford in the inslstenco 
on inn divine mission of tiie church us tlio 
extension of the Incarnation. Nowiimii 
dates tho eoTMincueement of the movement 
liom Kellie’s sermon at St. Mary’s. Oxford, 
on July 1 1, 18 :i:L In tho same year began 
tlio pub. of the 7" r acts for the Times. In 
1 83 i Pnsey gave the movement tho weight 
of his learning and iullucnee. Other 
iinines pioinlneiit in the origination of tho 
movement w’erc those of Newmian, Kebhs 
and Krondo. The 'Tracts evokeil a storm 
of opposition, and in the chaos that fol- 
lowed many of tho original leaders seceded 
to the Church of Home. Tho events of 
this period may he studied in Newman’s 
Atiol(t{fia and Liddon’s Ltje of Puseii. Hut 
the movement contiiuied with increased 
vigour, and by the begiiiiilug of the 
twentieth rent up v had transformed tho 
flee of thf' whole Anglieaii commimlon. 
It has promoted home and foreign mis- 
sions, freijucnt services, a high standard 
of i leric'al life, and ivvc'rent eon'tiionial. 
Thci'e are many books on tho subject. 
Se^ It. W. ('hiipch. 77/ «' Ojfttrd Movement^ 
and W. Walsh. Serrtt History of the 
Oj/ord Mn^ertu nt, ,'ith c'd., 180'). 

Oxlord Sheep, see vnder Sfiei:i». 

Oxiordshire, or Oxen, midland co. of 
England, bounded on tlie S. by the 
Thames, Tho sinraco is varied; the 
gpi'iiter pent of tlm lo. lies in tfio Thames 
basin, but in tlie N. there arc stietc'hes of 
downs, whilo the S. is Idllv, tho gre-atest 
elevations bcin: re.irhed jn tlio (’Idlteni 
Tlills. Part of W>chwood Forest, dis- 
Piloii sted In 1 802, is found in the W. Tho 
chief riv. is tho ’ihames, v\ith Its tiihs., 
tho Windriidi, Kvenlode, (’’herwell, and 
Tlinme, none* of whieii rises in tlie eo. Tin* 
scenerv in tho Thairus v.illev’ is extroirudv 
beautiful , an d i uelndes ma . i v fa \ ourlt e ri v . 
resorts, Henley, (loriiur, cte. Tiio soil is 
good, and agrienltnre nourishes: tho main 
crops are barley, oats, and wheat, while 
beans nml t ui nips are also gi ow ii. L'ann- 
lr»g in all its branelic's is rarried on, and 
cattle, ‘ beep, and pigs arc" reared, riome 
iron ore Is raised, and bifekmaking Is an 
Impoitnnt iiidnslr.v. The chief nmiints. 
aiv motor veldilcs at Cowley, blankets at 
Witntv, gloves at Woodstock, agrle. irn- 
plcmeiit« and eiigiucs at Ihinbnr> t which 
Is also liimoiH for a et'Ham kind of enkej. 
with Iwe/'d, lace, and paper mills. The 
(o, IS served b> tli«' W. Hegfon railway, 
and al'o by a brunch of the Midland Jte- 
gioii from Jih-ester to Oxford. Tho eo. 
iTiehuhs fourteen hundreds, and two pari, 
divs., each returning om* member. TIio 
Holhight Stoeris and ,1*0 Devil’s Quoits 
at St.inton llareourt are woll-kiiovvn pre- 
hisloilo nioimirionts. Oxford was the 
chief stronghold of the HoyaIi.st.s through- 
out tho Civil war (ir>12-'4C), and W’osthe 
hcene of many engagements. Fow of 
tho old castles ri'iimiii. the most notable 
being those of Oxfonl, Shirlmni, and 
Ihimpton, while there arc remains of such 
cfdebraled nmnslons as Minster Lovell, 
Greys Court, ami Hveote, Of all tho 
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laonofitlc that the uatural 

outcome of the close proximity of the 
iiniv. but few remain, the abbey clum-h 
at Dorchester beiufr the most important, 
'rhere are a number of boaulifuJ churches, 
besides those in Oxford (q.v.) itself, lu- 
eludJuf? those of Iffloy, Adderbury, and 
Minstor Lovell. Area 708 sq. m. l»op. 
‘JI4,U()0. See A. Moe. Oxfordshire^ 1942, 
and 11. Tumor, Oxfordshire, 1949. 

Oxford University. The bcKiiminp) of 
teaclilrjj? at Oxford caunut be carried 
iurUuT back than tho boyriiinin^r of tht‘ 
Iwelflh century, when wo read that it wjis 
the seat at which Th(‘obald f)f Klaiiip<>8 
i^avc instruction (e. 1 120). As a eorpc»rato 
body the univ. probably took its rise to* 
wards the end of this century or the hej^in- 
innjr of the f hirt/oenth. Under the Oxford 
and Canihridfre Act, 1923, a Statutory 
< 'om mission was hot up for Oxfoid, and 
Miauy new statutes were made for the 
O. IJ. and eollejr<*H. Tlio ntdv. is a cor- 
poration consist im^ of riiasters and i-eh<»lai-H 
united under tlie <*htin<*ell<»i*. The uiider- 
irraduaies ami hneheJors of arts, heim? nt 
datu /iuptilari, Iiave no \oieo in the 
trovernmeiif of lie* univ. whieli rests with 
l he senior Kr<iduuteH. Final eontrol over all 
.lets and bnsiMow*, f the univ. rests with 
tlie llnuso of Oomocation, which consists 
td all M.A.s and dmdors of the hij^her 
faculties who have kept their names on Iho 
umv. books. Convoeation ivinnot now, as 
loniMTh', override the (\in«r< u;ation, but 
lids chamro is of im real linportanee iiuis- 
miieh as the only matter on wiiJeh it had 
i*(sis|e(I the t'omfrep’atioii was in the 
'.rrauf in;2r of theological <lenre<‘s l»> members 
of all uenoiniaalions, which matter was 
r(‘solve<l by nj^reemeiit in 1 ^ 20 . lieforea 
proposition is submit ted to (’ouvoeation 
It I'omes before Iho F<uiure<',ation fd the 
uiilv., eonstitiited in ISol, tiumistinc: of 
(It the ehaiieellor; (2) the odleei-s of the 
univ; (3) a body of i^paduat< s (|ualilied by 
rehkleuee. This hodv, lusitles approviuff 
< 111(1 aiia'iidim; leirislation suluait t<*d by the 
]{(‘hdoniiidnl (Jouneil t«' (’(Mivoeation, Iiuj* 
I’oiisidenilile pow'crs in Die (deetion of the 
.idminisliMtivu hoards <d I la* univ. The 
.met. House of Ooii|.:renat'ou, eonsistim^ 
of eolK'Se deans, exaumuMs. and certain 
masters of arts, was ome (oneeined with 
ediieafioii and distdplme. but now has 
practieolly no other I’uiielion than that (d 
irraiitirif? dei,q*oe8. Its lormer fuiietioiis 
were lo.sl. under the Ael id IS.il, whhh 
eivated the t^narrei^at ion of the univ. The 
IJcbdomadal C'ouneil. instituted in 1G3], 
eotislsiH of the ehaneellor. v leo-ehaneellor, 
and proctors (otlleial members), and a 
liiimher of other meinht i"*, heads of houses 
.md profs, elected 4or six years by tin* 
< 'onfrre^atiou. It carries on the ordinary 
business cd tho imivf, iiieliidin}?, especially, 
tho Initiation in promuli^atinff, eonslder- 
fnpr, and siihniittinff to t'Jonvoeai.ion all 
nuiv. ledfislation and tho eontrol of policy. 
<*ercmonial functions of the univ., wdiieh 
till 16d9 w’oro obBOrxed in St. Mar.v 's 
('hureh, are hold In tho Sholdonian theatre 
ihnilt by Wren, 19(19). O. U, po.sHCSses 
iaenltiea in theolopry law, iiicdieine, 
liferoR hunuiniorrs, modern hist., Kiiir. 
laujfuage and literature, nicdUnal and 


modern lantciiatres, oriental langruaffcs, 
physics, sciences (JneJudlni; mathematics), 
and liiolumenl scloneo. and has hoards of 
St miles for riuisio, philosophy, poUties, and 
eeonondrs, wliile there Is also a univ. ex- 
tension board. O. U. awards tho usual 
cle;'r(*es and diplomas and admits both 
uien and women after preliminary exam- 
ination (mntriculation). Amonfir the 
s'-holarships ottered, the Rhodes scholar- 
ships are souk* of the most important. 
rhc*se sehol.irsliips were founded in 1902 
hvt'ei'il .loiiM I itiodes. awarded to student'* 
from the eohujK's, America, and (Jerinany. 
J he lioillei.iu librnry, foiindctl in 1902, is 
also the freneisl library of O, U., and ron- 
tniiis l.i.'iO.dOO vf)K. and 40,000 MSri. 
There nre also a number of (Icpartmcutal 
and eollcKC libr.irii's. Tlie relations bo- 
tween the univ. and eolh'iffs are intiinato, 
all inornlxTs of the < ollefr(<s beiiij? members 
of the univ.. but the (ollcKo corporate 
bedies an* dintine.t fiom tho univ., and 
tnannffe their own pttqu rtv. For articles 
<»n the sev. eoUew*es see umUr tlieir respec- 
tive titles: \LL iSori.s, lUMior.. IbtVBis- 
(’iiKivr (’iiTJiiuri, (’onei s DimisTi, 
Lxi/jiji, HintTFono. .1 j .srs. Ki.iu.k, Lin- 
coln, Maodvlt.n, MKirn^N, Nr.w, Ohiel, 
ri:\fiuu)iCL. Qtu'.Kx's. St. Fdmpnd’s 

II vi.L. sr. John's. Tiiimtv, I \iv ijisity, 

WviuivM, and Wouci stlu Dolllgk, 
vvhudi an* men's crdlem*-*. nnd TjVdv .Mak- 
(5 vur.T Hall, St. .nt. Hildv’s 

CoLLKor., Sr. llvon's Coj nur, and 
SoMi’.HviLi.K. whit'll are wouu n'** eollei.;es; 
also Ni FI ii.r.o and Itrsuix ('ot.ll-.i s. St. 
Petei’s Hall for men vva^ fonmh d in 1!)29. 

III 1918 a donation vv.is aeeepU'd tor the 
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cHiiisT i iirucH, oxFoun: fkont quad 

KXOW.V AS TOM QUAD 

('-lab. ot an Aiii?Io-Fr. Ki’iohmte college, 
to bo ejdled .^t. Anthony’s. Jii 1948 there 
were about SOUO nnil(Tirrad(i<ile.s. iSVe A. 
Vallaiiei*. t'hr Uid t olUijrs ot iKrford, 1912; 

Ileadlam, Oteford and n.s -s/i*/*;/, 1911: Sir 
t’. M.illet, llisioru of the VnivrrsHu of 
0.rford. 192 1 ; J. A. K. .MarmdX, O.vfotd : its 
i'lacc in A dional flistory, 1933; a. M. 
Ilojfer''. Ihu •rs h// Dei/rrrs, 1938; C. Hoh- 
hou.se. Oa*/bre/, 193J);anil Oxford Vnivcrsify 
Uondhook (anil.). 

Oxford University Press, dopt. of tlio 
univ. wholly owmed by ‘the Chancellor, 
Mustei-s, and Scholars,* and by far the 
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largest institution of its kind in tbo world. 
It receives no gi’snt from the univ„ nor 
from any other source, but is self-svipport- 
ing, tJw* profits being employed both -us 
a souroo for working capital and to finance 
the pub. of learned works. It is gov'^omed 
by a univ. counnittee, the llelegates of 
the i^ress. Its prlu. depts are (1) the 
publishing oibco at Oxfonl, responsible 
for the learned and educational buokH 
bearing the imprint *At the Clarendon 
Ih^ss* (a name derived from the flrst carl 
ol Clarendon, part of the profit s tmin 
whose Hi^Utry of the Rebellion contributed 
to the cost ot a building which housed t lie 
press for more thdii a ocntur>i; (*>) tlio 
printing v'orks, also at Oxford; Ci) the 
publishing dept, in London. lune- 

tions have (or long included, in addition 
to tho distribution of Clarendon iYcsh 
books and Oxford Bibles and pr^iyer 
books, the production of certain ekishts 
of books of cl h‘HS hi riel Iv aiadcmio 
character (c.f/, the \Vorld’.s (^lassies horu.s, 
and conveniently dirterenti.ited b> 
the inoi-e general iiupniit * Oxioid Vniver- 
elty Presft.* 

The tirbt Oxford book is Ijelievcd to 
have been printed iu 147 S (thoiigli the 
date on the titlo-pago i& 1468), hui the 
continuous IiIaI. of the press docs not 
hoirin until I .’>85. Many notable uoik*) 
of learning were ibsued during tJic next 
300 ycarh, and a period ol givat expauniou 
began tov^a^db tho close of tho iiineteemli 
century, coinciding with the growth of 
public cdncvilion. Tho most widely known 
Oxford book'' are no <lr>iibt tho Bibles and 
prayer bookb, and tiio dictionaries and 
reference books, notably the great Oxjord 
EnoliJth l)ift(orntry, begun in 1881 and 
completed in 19‘28, and tho Uictionaru of 
National fiiogruiihy, handed o^cr to the 
delegat's iiy its ui iginal puhliAhois, 
Messrs. Mmith, Elder, m 1U17. 

Oxgang, SIC. BoVA'^a. 

Oxidation, < heiuicaJ process w'hereby 
dithblaiiecb take up or combine with 
oxygen, as, for exainpio. when inagneMuni 
burns in air 2.Mii ^Oi=»-2MgO, A siib- 
Bfance containing Itydrogcn can soiiie- 
timcA lose some or all of it in the form of 
water w'bon oxidised. Thus uleohoi, 
CsIleO, is oxidised to acetaldehyde, 
CHaCHO, by the nxygeii'giving inixturt* 
of potabsium dhhroinate and sulphurie 
acid. Further O., by the addition ot 
oxygen, produces acetic acid, (^'Ila’COOil. 
Thus the result of O. nin> In* cither an in- 
crease of ox> gen or a deen aso of hydmui n. 
Extending the tenri, we ma\ s;jy that tin* 
addition of a negative element or radule 
is a process of O, wherel»> a conifiound 
corresponding to a bigJicr degree ot (). is 
obtained, c.f/. 2Frf;i2 -r ('’1* 2FeCL 
Oxyokn). Ferrous chloride is dori\<d 
fnmi ferrou-s oxide, Fet), and ferre 
chloride fr<im ferric oxide, FcjO#. Tims 
O. boiiietiuic.i ipTolves valency IncreoHe. 

OxUe Paint, paint in which tho colour 
of tho pigment is due cntinly to inorganic 
iron compontids. The pigments niix wi 11, 
are inert, and pcrniauonft, and vary in 
colour from dark red to iiluck thjx>iigh 
purple. 1 hey arc chiefly used in external 
painting, in an oil medium. 


Oxides arc binar> coni])ounds formed by 
the union of the oJouients or compound 
radicles wllh oxj’geu. TJiey may Ix' 
divided Into tlircH* classes: (1) Basle O.; 
(2) Hcid-forining (). ; (3) otlier O., including 
suboxidos aud peroxides. Basic U. art 
the O. of mctallie elements which unite 
with acids to form suits with the oliir'lna- 
tioii ot water. Thus CaO -l-2H(.''l •-< 'uOU I 
11 2O. Aeid-fftrming O. or acid anhydrides 
aie the O. of non-iiictallie elements oj 
negative groups, which unite with waii i 
to form acids, e,a. SO^-HI^O - TigSO*. 
Some of the higher O. of the metals art' 
acid-ioruiiiig, e.{u CrO*, ebronn'c aniiv- 
<lruie. unites with wuUrto toiiii cliromic 
I acid, II2C1O4. in tho mnainiug elabs of 
O. we have the neutral O., such as watei 
(IT X>). which have neither acid nor bn'^ii- 
properties; snhoxldc.s which are generall> 
reducing agents {see llKorriNO Aor.NT), 
c.f/. lead suboxide, Tb^O; peroxides, 
w'ldch act as oxidising agents, e . g , lead 
peroxide. 1*1)0^. iSoniclimes an arlutrar.x 
distinction is made between pen^xidts 
like BaOj. w'liu li giw hvdrogi 11 pi rox*des 
wilb dilute luids. and dioxidi s like MiiO.. 
wdueh do not.) The al»ove clusefliai ioil 
is not n Laid and fa'-t one, as some O. nja> 
be hotli .u idle end ImHo. c.y. the oxide ot 
i t'M, ami tin* oxjdi' of antiniom , 

'."It.Of.. Owi.i s. 

' Oxides, Alkyl, see Krill RH, 

Oximes are eoiiiponnds derived from 
the aldeh.i tits {g.e.) and ketones {q.v.) 1>a 
lepliim ' llie oxygen atom ot tiie - (’flO 
or >(’0 irroiip hy tlie rauieal 
This rejdaiement is usimllv efleetid bv 
acting on ;iii alkaline miueous holution 
or suspension ot the aldoliv'tie or k< tone 
with in dpoxylariiine h> drnchlonde. 
Nn 2011 'lli '1, the alkali serving to liberate 
fi-ee iivdioxyicimiuo from 11 k hydro- 
cldoride: 


-0< -7- (’: 


IL 

‘N Oil 


f 11,0 


e . q . 

Beii/.alil< Ijyde. 


-1- 1J,N Oil 
ll.v drow luiniue. 
CsIIbOHiN Oil -• IJjO, 
llen/aldoxime. 


The O. arc usually benuiifully crvsfalllue 
eoinpoimds. and 111*0 used iu the srpumtion 
and piinfiiMtion of the nldelivdeH and 
ketones. Tliev are also ol (onshlerohle 
interest from tlic point of view of storco- 
IsomensjM fr/.tj.). 

Oxlip elatior)^ iiundsome plant 

with a \iry limited distrllmtion In tho K. 
cos. of Knglarid. 11 is iTitcrinediaf e in 
iharattiT lietweeu the primrose and the 
fowshp. but ma.v he diitiiigiitshed from 
the rather roininon hylij^d between thesi 
two plants hy the absence of folds in tlie 
throat. 

Oxon, see Oxfordsiituk. 

Ox-pecker, or Iluphomi afnrana^ i.s a 
species of Sturnldic. tlie starling family, 
found in Africa. In colour it is a dingv 
brown, with tawny under nurfiiee and tall 
It is a strong flier, of great awiftness. and 
in habit is iiisectivorouB. Its various 
I names, of which ihinotero.s-bIiii is one, an 



Oxus 1 i5 Oxygen 


*lorlvcd fiom its motbod of sec kin^ food on 
tbo hM ks of the ox nnd i!iiiif»c*tros 

Oxus, aiut name of d »t ii\ in 
eontral Apju wbnb h (1 int lurk^ 
ind Itrsians Jibun, ami Anin or Atiin 

n I l>\ fht iiili\cs ot till coiintrv 
tbioiidi \Jil(h It 1!o\\s The O ri'jcs in 
the IK ourliood ol tic Hindu Kush 
llowH jlrst \V nnd then in i/tij»rnJ \ W 
iiKitiMi thioneli lladikshiu liokh irii, 
ind Khi\ i, and empties itself hv «'(\ 
inouMis into tin sea ol Aril at Uh *- 
ixtnniit'i Its tot »1 h m. ill !»■ about 11 >0 
m iniJ jt (Inins m nirn cstiniitid nt 
J2l Ml sq in \ fcrnarknbli tliiiiK in 
rmiMtinn with tldb ii\ is the nlimst 
iiuinimous tistimouv of nntiquitv to the 
tut <f lionm,^ into tlu ( i pun * 
ljui of tho d bom hi le of ii 1 upri iiv 
li iM Inn disi ij\ r K (i 111 IN i a\ of p ilkh in 
m iiih t on hi J snk otflii < Miini Si i 
Ihi 4» was He hound ui ol flu (lufnrcsof 
< > rns uin \1( \ inch i 

Ot-wigou Sentinel, so (is'^r w \ Tti \mi 
w \o 

Oxv-aoo vlene Wcldin?, sr \\ ^ t oi nO 

Oxychlorides nil <oii pi nmJs which nni 
hi J( 4 ki tl in !<' tiling inlinnidiiii ' 
wi ( Tl o\idi « and noiiiul i * Jo* ih Phi ir 
toil ) I it n I 1 Mijrnt help ^ 

(hi 1 'lUticiii ol i \i f is if watir to tin 
( hlo » li ■« I ut iinl\ I I v\ I kI ils fon i 
iiid the irinpoiint i not i isih pitf irtd 
iniK Ol of df Multi ( hi 11 nnl eon positi »n 
(Non nil t ils sinU is pho pi orns foim C) 

* 7 1 Ot Is ) 1 111 t ) in ^ hi It pT M t d 

hasK i hJoiiili s or I lOii p IS 1 t itiIimiiiiIis 
of Fill h e r/ 1 isn u h <) (ihO( 1 nia> te 
leirir ied as the luh^diil of the ha i< 
hist luth e hl( n k 

Ox^roccus tenn of e\ukif< n shrnl s oi 
suh I mbs (f iindv \ »< nnietie) O jtaf 
♦("/r s lommon i t \tP < n^ ows tm pi it 
noi'*s iTid otii I ss\ in pt 1 1 and 1 1 t 
Iho I ( iM« uark re I hiiius () ntfunt f 
ofis I run c I inbt rr^N 1 isln»' rfiint si ’ 
is o\ I n I' 1 1 \ e ultlMiu 1 1 I tin I s a ml 
to a SI I ill ( \t( nt in Hut iin f< r ir-i pr i 
tmtion I hi > I on 1 1 ntrodm id to nrf 
ihli Ills smh 11 in ist liiwhin,^ bids 
neni poi.ds or dnanis l>\ intlmps si i 
ibiMi 2 ft Lpiut I at b w \ 

Owge i (s\rnbol it >m*e ininiler 
itoinii WMgbt Hi 0(1 htindiul, \aleni\ 
2 and sonutJims I, in oxoniuin <oi 
pounds {ft 1 ) IS (he rn sfc sininilant in I 
import tut < kmnd Jl to ms 21 pe? cut 
l>^ wi u?lit of 111 s 1 pi t ( t nt of V ou r it il 
ibout I bslt of 111 Ik II ks whnh n t 
pi isc till (Mist ol Hu If Ii H w m *i s 
<o\cred b\ Si kn k (17 I) but tlio ds 
i ii\trv \\ IS not pnb niitil ittn l*rustii> 
(17711 Imd dc»s( nb 1 Is pieparation 
from miiinrk o\*iU I be rns is pro 
diieed on the snuUl c k by the dtcom 
fiOKition of potHHsium cblointe TIiIh h 
belated i ithi i ilono 1 1 w l♦•h a catah » it 
sjreijt su b as iiianp inc*so dloMile. ihns 
2KCK), '-2KCIH ID, On heitinpr man 
.^aneBe dioxide to 1 ruht rodiuss o is 
evolved, lMuO| i Ort The <ras 

mav nl«o bo obtained lx tlie' aition of 
niphurit neid upon tho dk hromato op 
permaujtanate of potassium , b\ tho aetlou 
of boat on miny oxides and O eon 
talnln,^ (OinpouiuN (ec/ nitrites), bt tho 


»c1 in of htioiig sulpbn y icil on per 
oxiucs bk iibing iiovvdcr witli a catnhst 
(tol ill 0 X 1 le), sodium pi roxidc on watci 
liMliocm pernxido and n ini<raneHe di 
ouilt ind mant other n uljon The O 
milk on ihi roinnierefal sc.de is now ob 
t mil d h\ t hi disI illation of jiipiul ur (r/ r ) 
iiid is I 1 V iiioiJuet in •^orni d iliolytic 
opi 1 it n i) 18 .i cohituk '' r " taste 
li ss I lourUss anti slightlv liiviii thaji 
a? (Ini ht olthegisw irC'i 12l#tnn 
at mum 1 tunp and pr « ui It is 
sill* h I ki k in water (I < c of water 
dj-^ IMP'- UO IS III ofO itO^t uul 7G0 
mm) ir I i! n i u It ii bir w hic K ah 
SI ihs about twi lit tjini s itr own volume 
ofthcgis Tlu nih dump rtllii gasiH 
11 H , at w*ii b j it i I re •.sure ot 'iS 
1 tmosplu ri s IS u 11 I ! d 1 » i su i ita luiue 
fi till 1 uiiiid u H II nil f ( 1 bliio 
he I id \h i h h 1 1 f \ H * S , d which 
t( mp Its sp p* IS M » T le 1 lutd is 
stti n^lx mu?n(tir i i ^is is ludcwed 
with vipv oiwtihil fill il II n ties 

I t b in li wub lion t 1 i oius >dium 

til 11 I tl mmatoTiIi i I .. t tbi 

II Id in otiiliBid I I J ^ f OM 

cl itior nn\ jiroi tl d ii i \ i t mse 

H) rn t 1 i r bodv to i i i ox, 

I 111 II i omp lintel bv i li it is 

kn Ml IS 1 1 lubiistion I M luifs 
uf^U’'ixll\ nriichd ss n +i < 'sip 
min in () if tho tnni I i i * sulU 
» ♦K Tins steel w r s \ i i with 

i i('*\ uuMniUniu " *' t rl n i gb m 

0 ( uiun stion (op i \ il ii i i O m 1 
not take pUic I if theris (I iih md nalbi 
di** Intclvdiv Thus pkospnoi us i tv be 
(il tiPi d m s sealed tula of d> fl w,i end 

1 mbintio^ takliirplui o s^ i nU 
cisfipibl of supporting, i( ririi n ami 
I III Iv III it is mimtiimil In slow 
fon I i vum of digested foodstuPs I \ tk( 
(1 lak n in by 1 (S]i1t ition Ln kb J O 

( nil r In bred tl ed with it 1 ml * i i iv 

le II ill ot t ne, but rciouru I i to the 

id dition of tho f is mid sii i pbwia 
1 or under (jnumstuu s f » eat 

1 4 I h p»*c)str iMim H in no ojuH \ n *bi 

I < ( ssirj ox\ genai lou oi 1 1 ♦ » i m ii nor 

1 t pJiii owlngtoenhibl In ( m 

I 1 1 dh the gis IS i M I Ki , nimc 
i\ high temfu, ns ni II c \ 1 \iln>f-tii 

n vmpo limit Used ^u linii n tliu 
In iina iini for wddn ' imin Ihi 

I I niiito esliibits i* i t \ m (UOM'1 
Oxvytn Apparatus thn ; \,'para- 

lus), equipment en r i d bv bn men 
mill mills re Sine sp lU for hk vlnr 
iipi int ions ill smol i m i oi^omn j,sts 

It IS ds I lugelv us 1 1 1 ilemiiiil v orks 
■"isw 1 (tc fer 1 , 1 uiu 11 in e 

woil 1 he romno u •^i i isn iru*» m use 

15 ( \u i *osi d c ir( ni '•i If i i ( mu d o^^ gen 

liiiihnii Qppai itiH 1 ■. IS lanvas 

m d 1< illic r hair I s wo tin tiiinan 
to wliih IS M\\\ thi 11 ’ lalappiratus 
which (oisbts (f 1 hniil ttUnd " con- 
1 mill g pure ox\ u nnd lutRsu • (120 
ituos^ht Ol ippmx I litlj 1>00 lb 
jM I q in ) iv.shi ■'loup g uge spec nl re 
hiijiig V dvi il ithlng t bicutliing 
lilies nnn'hPiKi (te Tho ownnii 
siipph is usniJh suitleient for * hr 's oi 
1 hi ’s us iTid the reduidng vaht pio 
^eits hn h ]>i( ‘■PTi OM n "oini dlrc'ot 



Oxygen 


Ub 


Oyster 


to tho wparor Tli< Mow is i< ciliated to 
pro\idt) jhoit 2 ol o\\«cji jup 

nimutt. v\huh !*« i siitlicKiit amount for 
all normal imii>os».s tiiM comlitions m 
eounUred but nun lu men I'^id at will 
Ihe IS Ted lo th< hii iMniv' Im.^: 

ami thin to tin ut n«i inoulh the ox 
lialod hi nth t nt( rs anotlu i t omputnu nt 



s’ HAir 11 I I III \iIllN » 

AFt M 11 

I ox\g^’n ( vlin Ui 1 ri 'e i ’vf i 

-uitorint irf^suTt i \ t iss 

vd’v" f r s If j l\ m X I t ir t 

r 1 ndei » lieithii 1 fr iim fi 

frraduitf d ui dii >»[ h r «• ii 1 iv < I it I 

time III 11 mutes t pr i 1 1 ii in / 
cooler S r 111 t \ alv I 1< r r i ejt j i i n 
thf bng 0 tmthm^ tub i i tJii ii 

bciflbii 1 12 nostdir it r ’'ll! U) b 

sc-b^nt rams 11 14 * rrait lu t fw ri t t 

left) 15 I in 


of the bnpr, x\heji a sj m ? il nIsorUiit 
^cmo^ os the e*^halcd oarlu n dioxido Iw fore 
thd^tiii/iod air is mixed willi tin fresh 
suprily of ox\jrrn to the i?vo«rer fleiKO 
the ‘floscd (ire hit ’ Ihe t\|)e of hrt ith 
ini? apparatus uscej hv fin rnc'n luw i 
supply of o\v^ffn sufllcie-ut f < r i hr ejr 
) hr in iiiiiies lesene i^enk supidv for 2 
hni H piovidtel >onif Upes of appar- 


atus instead ol o VI pen can v eonipreswd 
all in < \ liiiilers 

Oxylobiunip irenus of c\er,jri(Mn lec*u 
niinotis shiuhs be ai uur lai e nios of > e How 
red 01 pm pie Ihmiis, and sonic of Iheiii 
li inelsome foil i^e 

Oxypetalum, ee nils ol t \ri^rc< n Iwiriiii ^ 
pi nits (fnniiU \m U fiiiiKu t e > lx irin^: 
ti i,ri uit Idle lose ornate and pui]>h 
Moweis niitnesof^ Ximiici 

Oxyih\ncha, n me r^nenbvl itieille to 
the tiiiiel tube of ele e aiiod ciiislticc ans in 
the di\ Ilraelmm \11 the sprees aie 
tn nine nid Ircetneiitly the v mliahit meat 
elepths itu camp ICC is niiiow in fiont 
niel ilu' ItJTs ue %crx lonir the eie iture 
lie slow of ino\ement unable to swim, ami 
hoiiii elu eml of watt 1 

Oxytropis, fsrenus ot peicniiiil pi nils 
(fniiil\ Lepruniinosn ) be iniu dee oratiM 
lolii^c iml im ciMCH ol white yellow Idne 
or pmpli Mowers fieetiunllv .^lowii on 
siiniix loeUents O /atnfit flu 1*3 out ofttie 
lest eiiehn speeifs O iml 

(I VK ft i*iis ne 1 itnes eif "sj 1)1 tish lids 

Ojama, Iwao, Prince (Hi 2 1 )1(») 1 n 
se 1 1 ki h in sdsiiuL Ic in e el unlitun 

tie Ik in 1 iiioi Jltnin' s im I a 

\tt le h te> tlx 1 lussinn in then w ii witli 

I I 111 ilbeb) he Tvtnineel to his own 

oiLTiti V lud in IS elm 111 ^ the Mitsumi 
le \eilt thnw 1 1 his le t with tl r Iinpe ml 
I ts iJiinup: the w n with thlni (]8‘l>) 
•e si III eel l\)it Artliill iTiel se l/e»el Wei 
h I we i be nur eoiiun niele r m e iue f e)f the 
^leeml Vinn itiel eluiiiiwC the Kusso 

J ip w IP ot > he eomniaiided th 

toiees 111 M me hull i Minister for w ir 
IS80 1 ) he w is chief of the n ne ral stall 
IhM 1)01) In 1014 (> w IS mule 

keopci of tlio pri\y se il 

Oyei and Teini ner tle> lx ir and elite i 
mne) I he eommis*^I m of i) ami J 
eJiieeteel t ) liH m i|i ti s irnUes eu other 
eoinnii-sioners ad hot is tint by \lrtiu of 
wliuli the jiieliris ot ns i/t on eiiemt ha\ 
,)oy\(i lo luai and eh t imlno tie iseins 
feleunes md misde mnnours It is tlu 
ineist e ( iniire lionsn ( ol ill the e ominissions 
which constitute the mthoiitv of the 
judi,e s of assi/e (?re aho (ivol l)i ri\iiny 
iTiel Nisi l»i IT s) and umh r It pe rsons umi 
le tile I whilhei lit ru<>toeh or on had 

Oykelhiix otSutiand feiiiniim: n iit ot 
the bound ii> ot^iithe iliud with llossaiid 
Criomnite Itiisi sue 11 He n Mem \sH>nt 
and I issiTif; tbioiiirli Lex h \dsli join 
Doiitxh tilth et Bonar Hridffe aflei nii 
e 1st south e isterly eouise the yalhi 
formula a ui the N seottisli hdls 

Oyster {Ostna) 1 u 'o re nus of molluscs 
le pie soldi d on ne 11 Iv eveiv shoie' The 
hi\ l1\o shell IS uncetnyl tlie upper yahe 
bein' Mat mil thm ithe Inwti 0110 b> 
w hie h the. Hhc il adix le ^ to a roe U or othc 1 
snbiimrine body bciriktoncaye nndlnrfror 
lhe> am Idntfed toKithei by an elastic 
toothless liKTAmont Tim shell is roiiftb 
tixlermllj and tomposod appniently of 
broken lavei* withfn» it N Hiiiooth and 
white Ol pcirh Tho \ulve < arc built up 
by tho mantle a thin eontiaetde tinaue 
with double (iIkcs eae h of which is 
hnrtlered hy a Hhoit fringe Ihc (> tects 
Its food, which eonHwts of \on minute 
oiganlsrns b> blntc with tho yalycs open 


Oyster 147 Oyster-catcher 


foul flat Irtbial palps oi lips assist uii? thr 
food to the Uise dilatabk month On 
tacli ido iro a pair of siiuplt nils placed 
liclwoen the folds of the in with All pio 
time' \ast iiumbeis of c,r,;s tl< common 

0 IS oonunitid to pioduci rnou than 

1 000 000 dminr the snmiiict they arc 



di'*(luitV(<l into the. ^\llnl thc\ k 

III LIU until h it ( be () \vlicntb(\( <ap( in i 
f loud 111 the fi(< swiiniiiin " itimd 
unmbiis tic (kcnnttil b> slight 'saiii 
lions of If inp and 1 > mimi us f tillmls 
(hose that sin nc iilf jiii ilc h it uhtlutii 
schts to a rod oi ctlui snlsimcc If 
IluA chcapi (bill niniu i ih luiiuis tlH\ 

P-TOW III till COlJst t fl\ or SIX M IIS 

into cl sM 1 ) fish siith 1 iiM\ lui^i ii tli 
table Mtb nchfit It ii s km \\ Uc nt 
of O (lilt nil uiliiHti I iMo I liiiiitcd 
< xtont It IS only n il in i • nf m ns tl it 
it has iHtii I M\( I III iminld <f 

loialitus Slut ilU III () (lilt UK 1 1 II t( I 
IS Oh t niMot II (d '!< Ji i\ilii 
4 old in suiiiii 4 1 I lid 4 mil t exist whii 
fheic IS suiid it \Mirks it wo into the 
liintfo of 1 b< he n Tl I Milts If fi nil 
opciiin(? mil dcsbip'- II s 14)11 KiiN tlic 
mini 1 •'(A\ uc p 11 1 1 n 11 i\ 11411 In in 

I ho Os tluiii" 1\4 hit Him is -dj „i-. 

iisk ol iiiUitiiu thdii ^Mth tviboil iiid 

)th( T ill I I ( s tut il t I I n I 111 I dls iiiiist 
thcicni b tuf frnn m\ p»)sihilil\ if 
nnputitv lli 4 1 I ( In ifOs i m it 11 

an import int iiidnst id iisinPv tU 
tatteiuTii; 01 futtiii" 1 iiiuii im d 
whrre it bdiurtl 1 c xj 11 4 tlint ml ii 1 
liicMdnifir t;i 4 )Uii(N 4 d u ilso suit it I 
latte run-, p’uis Hk iiKtiniu I « ijs u 

Whitstabli Ivdit ar ] nil ibl\ tin in 
passe 1 the Uf 11 <«i I oi tin im t 
nii}M>itarit bic (dm c i m in 1 i*. 'Id*» i N 

II is the triiisplilnti 1 mid i ifuiilli 
Icittiucd O that arc called nitlM'* (> 
lisliiiiir ni 11 i( opdi )>( i IS (iiiiud on in i 
feu pi 14 e 5 b\ dt\ inp?, 1 d ii ii ilU b\ int ins 
of a eli( (li ,4 r whuh i if pi s(s iloiii^ 11 
bottom tiaisiipo^ oi ill i/( O dil 
lure li be 4 oim an imi orlant industi\ m 
l<raiu(.,the diuf beilsaK it Lt Kin Ik 11 
Malt tine i Uoeh(t 4 > t tlio Ishs of \{C and 
Olnon th( I n> ot 's| ^llou( C incnh iiid 
tlrmillh 7 he nit ef ii title nl Ineelfn- 


n> ehstincl l'*ojn O culture was eleveloptel 
in 1 1 me e at St Hut uc by Prof P Coste in 
the umldk of list ccntuiv There are 
import int lx. els iii iiionj other Ijuropeaii 
eomitiKs O hshliu IS a xery important 
a tiMlx 111 tlio 1 s \ those troin ccitain 
bids m (hfsipiake P 13 md pomta on 
Uk N(\ J lu'Jiinel coast be mgr speciallj 
favour (1 jiu ‘Hlii* l^oints* are a 
1 irrious ixfi s Not only arc enormous 
eiuintitu'* Kf nt flesh to the bior cities but 
thousini’s Ii luiiud md shipped to m 
ten r puls dn s states mainlv ffct 
tlitir Os fi( in 11 n If ol M< xico the 
heels ire tier fioi 1 tlie 4llseHSc,s ind pua 
I lies that hi\( UulKi the Hut beds 
I tl c \iin r O w \4 p\ 1 1 null die. irxi The 
I Pmn id I nc a f inuH \Mth gri n 1 \ Pinna 
I (f lu Jidl ) uul J II niailv id «tcd to 
the f) lhc\ 11 t uiid (hicfh in tin 
I Mdliterrane m v 1 c n thiy sonidmuH 
I ittam iKiyrth I m 1 Ml I k sh watci 
I t)*» (f ud) 1 mini 111 ji\ 1! Vririi 1 in 
diltixcitcel 1 n tile si Ik ik d in button 
i lakuu 

Oyster Ray, liii]> 1 ti md suriimr 
14 (ilofSKsiuei NiwV ik I sA.oii 
id N 4 o 1st of Leiii^ J If 1 eumuetcei 

With New N ork a eli I i j 1 il o it 2 rn 

bv i st( init o it sd\ ice ml is m iddi 
tl »n n t^\ mute 1 i id< 1 o t and 

sum UK p 1C III 0 t 1 w It known 

, IS the hoi ( ol 11 I lor* It d Por 

I ** ooo 

Oystci-catcher, Musset pK'ke" or Sea 
PiO {Utmit I IS > f ni f is I ir t t tlx 
|k)\<r t TI ih finh i i lui 1 on Hiit 
.slmiis II mi,}i It oftdi i?(ns 111 i\s mill 
• milts ml mil i ) bjieil iliusts n tliiid 

It ( he 1 I 4 1 oM r 1 no tl 1 1 e 1 Ik 

usiiilU ire ulis<M(»ni( wiljit ini 
In d I Id th’e » e 1 fe 11 lii 'i ( / of 

Inl 4 1 sii rx (olom I h t 1 iw 1 tiiiK 

1 I 4 >W II 4 1 U It k P ill •* X I II 1 ) 



shut tli (lutit of III ubilion ih 
V Hill in* i pid 1 thi(.l ilowu ai hie 
1 ill I 111 > \ lx miv i few hours ol I 

and 11 tiM or six wids iiii nbl to ll\ 

I \ tl 4 dd 4 1 I nJ\ t he I Irds 4 oii^ic'Rato 111 
I II ire 1 ex 1 s III 1 1 1 lit T he lou^ bill is 
pirreellv a * ipt 1 f »r for eui,? open tlie 
si dls of 11 oil k 4 s I 111 both Tnorme and 
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tozTestrial worms and Jusocts are also con- 
6Uiord. The birds are about 16 in. Iouk; 
the Lead, neck, and upper parts are black, 
and the under parts white, but pure white 
speeimeus occasionally occur in largo 
hocks. 

Oystermouth, see Mumbles. 

Oyster Plant, see Salsify. 

Ozanam, Antoine Fr6d6rio (1813-53), 
Vr. scholar, 6. at ISIiUin, atid educat(>d tit 
hyon'<. Whil‘st studying law iu I*arib he 
abbociated with riiatcaubriand and Monta- 
Icmbort, and Ijccaiiic, with them, a 
< hauipion of the Catholic revival. From 
KS40 ortwurd he was prof, of fort^fau 
luemtiue at tlie Sorbonne. His chief 
writings are Dante et la philosophie raiho- 
lique au XlII^ stVcIe (1839) and fJtudcs 
uermaniqiies (1847-49). See study by 
If. Auer, 193.3. 

Ozark Mountains, range of Ligl)hiiuls, 
lurely rising above *JOOO ft., wnicli, !m gin- 
ning from the Missouri K., extend in a 
S.W. diitction almost to the ArkaiisaH R. 
They traveiNe chieily the f. ,ites of Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma, but alhO cross tbo 
S.E. comer of Kansas and tJio N.W'. of 
Arkansas. 

Ozokerite, part of native paraflui, which 
appears In cousistencj liKc wax or spernm- 
1*011. The colour vurit's from the white of 
the pure substance to green and yellowish- 
brown, and often shows a greenisii 
opalescence. It inclti? at a bout 63“ 0. and 
is lighter than wafer. I’lic impure solid 
found in Galicia anu Itumania is puHMed 
l»y treatment willi < oiicentratod sulplniric 
acid and ditsiilUtiou. Original O. from 
Moldavia is .sojuldc in etlicr, giving a 
yellow solution. The wax is usoil for 
making caiidk®, .''ca'ling wax, and in- 
sulating niutcriiil. 

Ozone, allot ropic lorm of oxygen found 
in verj' smalJ y nant itica in tbo lower utino- 
ephero but in couMiderablc quantities at a 
height of 30 11 ,. above sou level. O. 
formed out of the oxygen of the air by an 
electrical nmchiiie in oporntion, and when 
lightning disciiurges oernr; it is also found 
in the oxygen prepared from llie elcetro- 
lysls of water. Varying quantities of the 
gas arc obtained during many processes 
of slow oxidation at ordinary temps., e.ff. 
oxidation of phosphorus in air. Dining 
the combuntiou ot eth<-r on red-hot plotl- 
num, a considerable uinount of o. Is 
fomied. The gas is U.-t rditained by 
exposing pure dry oxygen to tbo infiiu'nce 
of the silent eh'ctric dlsehaigc. A simple 
apparatus for this purpose consists of a 
straight piece of narrow gl.»ss tube, cou- 


tainiug a straight platinum wire inside 
which pusses through tlio wails of the tube 
at one end and Is tbero sealed into the 
glass. A second wire is wound round 
the outside of the tube. On connecting the 
end of the outer wire and the free end ol 
the platimiin wire to the terminals of an 
in«lnction coil and passing a slow stream of 
oxjgcu through the tube, the Issuing gas 
is found to be highly charged with (). O., 

as prepared above, is always mixed with 
ex<*. bs of oxygon (80 per c<*ut or more), 
and cviii iu this diluted stato it has a 
strong unpleahont biiicli with liiduccs 
lu'nda<*ho, and it has au irritating effect on 
the imiroiiM inoinbrane. The gas is 
slightly soluble in water, t -5 c.c. dissolving 
iu 1000 c.c. uf water. It «*ondc!iMes to an 
iiitcn^dv' deep hliio liquid whirh boils at 
— 111* t’.. and is a very explosive sut)- 
htauci'. (). is a powerful oxidiscr; It 
altJO'kp nnd d“.stri»v-' o'g'inlc mutter, 
indiiirubber hciiig qidckly rotted through 
by its action. It blent lies vegetablt* 
colom’w, and acts at once upi;ji most 
metals, silver and mercury being eon- 
verted into oxides. Sulphides are ctm- 
verted into sulphutti', iiiul the gas also 
in»emtcR iodine, from t»oiussiiiin iodide. 
Thi'i Inner conMituti's a rough tcbt lor Mu 
jux'sence of the ga*^, the lilurnlcil Iodine 
Jorming .i blue compouml with htareb 
solution. From the observation that two 
volumes of O. when litMtca tt* 2.)U“ C. are 
transformed to three volumes of ox'vgen. 
the tUlloreiu*e beUvceu this latter giis and 
ii?’ allotrope is e\pl<iineil by gi\ ing O. Uu* 
formula On, tontaius three attmis to 
the liioletule, vvItpcjus the oxigeii mole- 
enlo only eoiiiaina two atonih. If this bt 
tbo ease then, sinee the mt^hir weight ot 
oxygen in, IhiD of O. will l»e ‘Jl. This 
is euntlrniod by the rail* of its iliffusion, 
which K proportionately slower according 
to tJruhdurd law. Tin O. jnvseiit in sea 
air lb MJppobCd tt» i xi»Uiin it-s bracing 
eifeets. Tlie gas is einployi'd for pnrityiug 
drJid^ing water, for blrMching piirpobcs. 
aud for tldekerdiig oil. It has also been 
used [or frc'^lKiiiug tlie .itmosphere iu 
undopgronud railwav^ (r.//. iu Jiondouh 
On t Ii • large scale it is prepured by suitable 
moditleations of the eh'ctrical iipoocs^ 
desiTila d above. 

Ozothamnus, gtnus of evergreen flower 
ini? shiuhs (family < ’omposltu*). natives oi 
AuMraii. 1 . O. r )smannijfitnn* Is'crs aniull 
head i of while ilonef-- .ipd fr.iaraut leavej- 
It in li.inly ill stMiTM -hi ll<Ted Isirders oi 
agaiiiMi suiui.v wall.', in the S. of Knglaud. 
It nil.tirih u liei’/hl ut I rum 6 to 10 ft. 
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P, Bixteeiith hotter of tho Kiiic. nihl roLimi. i(i m. to the S.W. of Lodz. Its 
other W, Europium alphahots, dr‘srende*l, ohiei occiip.iLiim is the niamit of textile 
throuj^h the uiodium of the Ok., EtnisfMn, fiihricst. i>op. (1939) 40,000. 
and Lat. alphabetw, from the N. .Somltif* Pabna, cap. of the (list, of the same 

pe, moaninjf ‘mouth,* hut it Is niilikflv name io K. Hcn?al, T»;«kistan, 76 m. 

(although many cininontHchoia rsHt ill hoM W.N.W. of D.u-oju Area of dl.^t. 1^30 
such an onlulou) that it represoiited in sq. in. Pop. 1,703,000 (tn. 23,500). 
its original form a mouth. Indeed the Paca, sv/* ( o loucnys. 
origintu name seems to have been clioscu Paoaraima Sierra, niiigo of mts. in S. 
Indciicndeutly of the form (if ♦he Icih*/ Vincrica, in 1. 1. t and extending 

vvliich was d or *1 (the script being from I from W. to P. for oscr *200 m. They 

right to left). P is the thin letter of the form a bouruiiiry lin- bct\M-cii the basins 
in bi.il scries (p,h,/,r) and is Interchangeable of the Orinoco and Kin llraneo 11,^.. iiml 
^vlth the other letters of the series. P, in also bet ween Vcncnicla and llrazil. 
Sanskrit^ (Ik., • nd Lit., is replju*cd bv Highest poak, Mt. lh>r.tiin.i t,S(>0t» ft.). 
i ill the Germanic tongue s {see. F). VVoid’*' Pacasniayo. In. 'U , 'm n '»r pern, in the 
beginning witli p in lOng., and its kindred dept, of I/i l/ilM'/t.n,, , , ,, v. of 
(lormanlc t(»ngiies, are almost all of ft.reign \errv. Conned od by vil with fauade- 
urigin (Slavic, Celtic, Lut.), «is pain (Vr. , lonne ami (’’hilcto, it e-poris rice, silvf'r 
peine, Lit. pomol. j)hmoh /'Poli.sli pliiu), ; 'od copper, cotton. ..Tid hi,ics. Poi». 
pit (Lat. puteuSt a \veil). The (Ik. prejio^i- ■ t.»(»l). 

t.ion apo (Sansx npa) beco-iie in Hat. 1 Pacchiarotto, Jacopo Mifli r. l.iin), It. 
nb\ (ik. hupa, Lju. sub; Haijskri* upa. fiiinter. h.ct '(tnva. 1 via to I lii > h(‘ 

Lat. ob: but before sharp Itifei-'^, us f | \v.i.s coiicenasi in eon.spirj( a against the 
and if, the original p was retained in pro- ! gov., and was comper'd t> ilec into 
nuneiatioii, as Is shown l»y in'-crlptions hiding in France. In he ..mh evled, 
iapsiuUU opfinui). Tin re are nmiarkabh' ' but was allowed to rttni’ii to li 'Ir in 1.3 to, 
iiiterchnogeM of p wiih Lhe ^li. rp guttunl I the* supposed year of hU Man\ 

k nr q (her under I\!) 0 -Eru(Tr.iN Lw- works attributed to him re n i auiheutie. 
(iPAOFH, where the subdivisions into P- but among those whleii .in m ’Ascen- 
^oup iinil Q-group are iiieiilioned). Thus sion* in tho Siena Acadeniv. 
for Lat. quis, quod, quum, tbo Osean Pare, me is-ure of ieng’h, d\'ived from 
dialect had pis, pod, vam; liid. equu,\ tic* Lat. passus. The latter, hoivover, 
roauo, eorr(!riponded to (Jk. hiiipos (.!*' lil.in i was measur**d from » ne bts l-mark of one 
hikkos), pepo; 8linil.irl> (kieli** unir isonk ' foot to the mark where, ir next touchui 
rrnthair (Lat. qwduor, four), eniq tL.:t. | tin* giwirni. thus equ illin; in the modern 
quitique, hvr), correspond to WcNh maps i senv* of the word two pace*. The Ij.it. 
pecfcar (Gk. ;j^/forc.s), pmwp (tH«. or' passus was a lltll** les^ than .3 ft., a 

f irm/ir). In Gk. p is sonrdiines rcplo't*d | tliousand of them went lo a item. mile. 
)y f, i\s fiSs fessaress \>'V ids, peifnri'i, lii j Vs . unit of me. sure paces are onlv 
Kucli words ,*s uaeiuul loi, eonsuuiptnui, \ n^'i ble when taJani liy trained person*', 
u has iiiiroduisjd a-, .m iuternn'di rv ' 'Ui i. .is a troop of .**ohiicrs. 
betWLon the iiii'ompatiijic Miiinds /« ai.d L Pacelli, Eugenio, see Fii s (popes), 

The initial p of Lnt. wijrds Jias tor ihc, I'iks XJI, 
most pc it pa.ssed into Fr. iinaltiTcd; in Paoha, itec P.v,sn 

other pofrilions p 1ms become v: thus hr. Poohacamac, aiict. cit'* of I'lin, on the 
rvfqur, rheceu, di^ermir, imurre, from L.»i. co.ist. 2l) la. fr.nu i.iii. .. tli ' «• . f win. h 

emsc'oims, rapillus, du tpi rt , pauper. In , lias bc<’n cvci\,ii<'d l>\ I’f lvam.« 

chem. ]' is the syiuljol for phosphorus. ruL’. Tin* Iuca.s ail. '’H .si the earlier g* n 
Pd for pall.idinin, Po for polonium, ;»nd P. .is .i rod of cii hcn-ikea. To the 
Pt for platinum. I Vuuc.i* I*, w is a (Ti and ihe tn. 

Paardeberg, mt. of llic Orange !r***-w'aK son i and bad a ’■rent temple; it 
State, on the Modder il., S. Afiloa. ti i rcm.n«.vsl .i .Sticivd cii ' him t t lie Incas, 
was hci*e In 190(1 that Ocn. C’ronjc f^.*- ) Pachei’o, Francisco (lall 1(5.)!), Sp. 
and his army hurpcndc'v'l from starvaiiou, psiiisi t. /». ..t Seville. In mil he \ksitod 
a Brit, attack on the lloer entrench meiiis ^ikidriil. ‘u.d ovcntually .-oenr'd a sehot/l 
having failed. of p itring in Si Mile. V’jiong hM pupils 

Paarl. or The Paarl: 1. l>lst. of C’lpi* here w i*' Veliimpwy., ^'■|l imarried his 

Prov., S. Afrliju, noted particularly for its diusl '«*r. Tho l-uier p, .i '»f his life was 

vinoyardH. 2. Cap. of tho <il)ovc dist., Hotnt in lit/OiMry work, ebiefly on the 
36 m, N.K. of Cape T»»wii, on the Berg K. .siibi s t (»f painting. of h.s beat 

Largo quantitlcfl of fruit and Ldniceo an* p’lintinispf ’re tn Madrid 
produced In tho vicinity, and there is Pnohm .* t* Vmdimir da (lS4t>-I933), 
wlnc-growing, fruit-oanning. Jam -making, Uus-ian pianist, atOdo^ri. His musical 
a baking-powder factory, toxiile ini'F. cvluention w is obiained in \ leniia, and on 
etc. Pop. (tn.) (white) 10,900, (other returning t.> Kusbi v in lb69 ho eontiuuod 
raceB) 1 5,600. • l.is si udic-. begin nint? public performances 

Pabianice, tn. in the prov. (*f Lodz, | in 1882 . II' fummis as a player of 
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Cliopin's music and received the Royal wus even fc.iii>i»os>ed that the Jap. Oov. 
Philharmonic S(ieicty*fi mcdnl, 1016. was tinxl<iU 3 to ‘liquidate* the Chines** 
Pachmarhi, hill station of the Deccan, ‘Incident’ and to e\trirato its armies, 
in tho Central Provs., India, on the This idea waa, of course, sodiilouKly 
Mahadeo nmjye, at an altitude of 3500 ft. fo.stt*rea by Jap. propafrandn. and colour 
It i.s the summer scat of gov. for the na.s lent to the belief by tho ‘uct?otia«on8* 
t'entrid Provs. Pop. 6700. i which were heiiipr ostentai ionsly con- 

Pachomius, see under MoN\\.<mrTaM. dnct(*d at WashiiiKlon by Adm. Nomura 
Pachuoa, eap. of the sUto of Hidalfiro. and Af. Kuriisn to settle .\iiier.-Jup. 
Mexico, 55 in. N.E. of Mexico city. In relation.^, lu the inid*^! of iho.se boffus 
the \icimty are silver mines of ^freat iicgrotiaf Ions the .Tap., without any formal 
antiquity, jiehling at the present time a declaration of war. swept down with their 
eonsiilcrahle quantity of ore. The sur- bombers and two-man Riiinnarincs on 
roumlmt? hills arc lioneycoiiibed with old IVarl Harbour (r/.r.) (Hawaii) and oth(*r 
workiniJe’. Threo railw.iys and a irood Vnier. »>{»-es in the Paeifii*. and sank a 
nioior load lead to ■Mexico tit.\. HirJii- Hrit. gunboat in Shanvthni (JJee. 7, 1911). 
inirs of the Pp. colonial period liK'liiile Lis ^^ithin a day or tw’o, apart from tho 
Cajus (1070), now use<l as others: l.i** -i-vere d’iniatve in lN*arl Iftirbour, Jap. 

( .I'sas Coloradas (178.5), now’ eiairts of bombers dam lered the smaller Amer. baao.s 
jiistiee; and a former Fr4mei.>!e ,n eonvem at Wako N. ami Miilwa v Is., attacked tho 
1 161)0'. It has a hne modern thiMiie and i Nauru Is. (.Vnstr.iUan manilated ter.), 
another modern luiildinyr is the Jhiiik of ' bonihod (Haiti (U.S. ter.), Houk Konff. 
llidalffo. Pop. .)4,000. tho Philippines ami other is., and attacked 

Pachydormata, clasMiieai a.n of mam- Sarawak ;iml llornoo. In the attack on 
ruals, founded by Cuvier, f .»• a number of IVail Harbour tin* Vinern. lost two battle- 
1 hick -'-kinned, non-nimin.iiit, hoofed ani- ships (Jnzo/nt. :’>2.(;oo tons, and OWa- 
mals, *. 7 . elephant and hippofoLimiis. Z/a///./, 2!),»()0 tons) fitid twm desirovers 
Pacific Allairs. Institute of. unohn til sunk. Six ot le*p fiatlleships. three crnlsers. 
non sertariaii.iion-ecmtrovershl or,"aiiisi- ami s»'v. snialh r vi^wL were daiUMKeil 
Hon w-hieh aims at Hm iniorovemeiit of men Wi‘ri' »vill‘*cl and ivounded! 

ihe ri-lations between tho iJeoi>le-. of tlm At tin* same time .fap. troops landed 
Paeitle area. It is dirretcii hv a I’Mrifto in n.h. Mala.tn ami atlaekeil Kotn Bahni 
Council on which ouch of it^ eonstltnent aerodrome. Tliailanil (Siam), tvhieh the 
national units elects a m«-ml>er. The Allies had expected, thou«)i without 
louiitries represented le'fmv the Seroiul pood reason, to resist a Jap. invasion 
World War wer<' tho l^S.A., .)ar»an. siirrendenal at oneo and prauted passape 
China, Hawaii, Aii>tiMlia. Can.ula, and to ,fap. forei's lamiinp in iho S. It was 
Vow Zealand. It has a peirnanent seere- Ihorofojv ol>\io’is from (he widespread 
lariat, with headnnarters in Ilonolubi, natmeof the.Ncaltueks.iiifl thelrthorouph- 
which is rcNp-indhle h>r tin* pr**puMti'»n ness that J.ipan hud been preparinp the 
and eomliiet id eonfereiiees and the pro- blow for sov. months or e\«n years 
motion of re^viH h. It derives its suppoil Britain :'ml tbo U.S. A. had no other 
from revMrch found itlons and privato course open to them ihan fonivdlv fo 
eontrihuti(»TL^. 'I'lie oripin of tho 1. P. A. declare w'ar on .hi pan. 
is traced to a pronp of huMurss and pro- The hi*.!, of the iirst few months’ eam- 
.Ceasional men in Hawaii, aj. l the proposal paipns, followdnp .la pan’s entrv into the 
that repre-»*nta( iv' of the v siiircs peopios war, W'ns one of futile bra n ery o*n the purl 
around tho I’.mHIc imsb ami of the allied forces ap.iin^t oVi rwhelmim*- 

exeb iiue views w is Cifiud out iu the odds. Thi' crux of tlio wh(do sitn.ifion 
fiiM r-Miifer* nee, whiidi ne t .q llonolnlu wa^, a.> e\er in the hist, of war, .sea-power 
in Manv roj ference-, Ji.ia* been and the .lap. Na\ y was in eontrol .it the 

held *^ijuc tin n ami (he di’ii's pub. very oiihset. The Arm r. Navv had 

by the Univ. <'f (,’hn apo I’n*-.. M luy suffered at Pearl Jlarbrnir and in the 
painst.'ikinp books on diiteieid topi. -t have lovs of ednm and Wake i‘. tho worsl 
been pub. by i.iernber* m'd.T tlu* lepis of . blows in ihs hist. As e.irlv in the eniii- 
the institute which, how'wer. Is not re- paipii a«. Dee. ]0, Britain hist (he preal 
spouslbio for the opinion^ rxpn'--*d in new bdtlediip, J^rinre of ami the 

them. 'Iho f. P. A. .«cri( -• of i.ionoti^r. phs bomfieti and tf)riM*doed by sixty 

by varmiis authors im’Jmh . ainou'jr the Jap. bomhei.s and I w « nt v -even torpc<lo 
most nccni K. I'elzer, katnrie (Jreem., e{UT.\u>': ]d.m(‘s, while ent,Mired In opera- 
J. 1). Phillii-^, ami Ka‘e L. Mhehell, tiorisaf,Minst.iap. landln^rsoff thcMMluan 
Kcononiw Sun-t'j/ of the rooiUr Area, VJii. coast, a hopeh ss if pnllaut inisshm. since 
Its pcnndhxi!, ranfir AJftnr'*, U pub. m tho ships had no ainnft protection. In 
thoTLJ.A. . „ r-. ^ Quick sueec'.don the , I ; p. overran most of 

Pacific Campaigns or Far Eastern Front, the IMulippine'^, ‘nb|e< UiJi^ (h** oiien elt\ 
in Second World VVar. .lojnnfHPjura^^on of Abinila to miTelless irnliseriminate 
of the iiouihem Vactftrand l.if^hrn As}(i. - bonihlrnr. seized llori-^ Komr, swept over 
For gome tiiae it hill bei II e; blent th.it tho Mainva Penm**idft and oaptiirc*! 
the^iore moderate cicmtnts In (lie Jap. SiuKapor-c. lu'In. bastion and base of th-* 
qo’T^ had been reduced to irnpotenee by allii d nations in (he Far K., and recliio<*d 
party (see Japav, f/isfory]. one hv ono vurions strategic points in 
Allied diplomatic eireles eoncclvc'd the tho N'ethcTlniids K, fndles. Then the 
Idea that Japan's military and flnanclal tide of concpiej-t nppmuehed Rangoon, 
resource's were too deeply cc*niinittod In entry port for the alMmportsint Burma 
China to permit her to attempt further Road (see Biuima 1(o\p) down whieh 
military adventures eisewdiere, and It Britain sent !mmition.s to (^hiang Kai-shek 
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mid wtis iniporilllng: India itself. South- 
ward it now began to nietiHCo Australia. 
By Iho llrst days of May Muiidnlay 
had fallen and a largo part of Burma 
was in tho c‘neniy*B hands. The general 
sirategic plan developed quickly from 
I he opening day of the Jaj). uttioks^ 
their llrst aim being to break tho ring of 
•oiiclrcleniont’coiistitute<l by the Aleutian 
Is., Pearl Harbour, Clu.ini, MaiiJiri, Hong 
Kong, Malaya, and Siijga]H)n', by biiniil- 
tau<s)iis at tucks on all of them, and then, 
by bre.iking Amer. and Brit, rosiataime 
in those centres, to l■(mder it impossible 
lop the Allies to get lU'ur enough to 
.Inpan to bomb Jtip. eill<*s. In the 
gloom of theso early luontiis from Dec. to 
April 9 tho one bright outstanding foatnro 
was tho heroic and protracted Amer. 
defeueo of the Batuun Peninsula by the 
forces under Gen. MaeArthur. When at 
length tho rrsistaiieo end<‘d Geii. Mac- 
Artbur had already been in Australia for 
three weeks, where he took bupromo 
command of Australian, Brit., Dutch, 
and Amer. troops. 

In the course of the J.ip. couquest of 
the imiueroiis is. of the y. i\icitle the 
hardobt fighting took place in the Philip- 
pines. Manila ml (’avito w'ere captured 
on .b'.ii. 19^4, •la} . tiiidings wire made 

iu Mindanao uiul Mindoro on March 7. 
and in Oebu on A])ril 11. IMnst of the 
Philliq>liies ha«I been eoTiquered bj* M.i>, 
though (Jorregidor still held out for a briel 
-poei* under (Jen. Wainwrighl. Oi'gauiscd 
’•(••d'-taneo by the IJ.S.-Filipino armed 
lorces on the Betnnn PcTiinsula eamu to 
an end by April 9. Much credit must 
be giMii to tlio dofeuco for the main- 
tenaiu'O of their positions for over lour 
mouths ag.iin«t vastly biiperhu* foree^. 
Approximatelv 200.009 .lap. tiuops w’cre 
emploved .'iginn''t a defending army of 
"omo 3(1,000. Weight of numbers, how- 
ever, was not the sole eaiisi' of the Jap. 
success. Japan W'as optrafing in close 
proiimlt> to her main basis of .supply und 
could therefore provide a coii^tanl strt»ani 
of food, armurneiits. and equipment to 
ensure eoiitinuily of (tlori on the land. 
But the U.y. -Filipino defence w'us by no 
meau.s iu vain. It had siu eceded in ron- 
t.daiug a huge Jap. ariiiv wdiicli might 
have been eifeetively cniphijcd in other 
theatres of war; a })rop()riion of the Jap. 
tU’ct and a l.irgo number of valuable 
transports had l>een immobilKeil for four 
mouths; the struggle Ind eost a great 
many Jap. lives and made a scMcre drain 
on Jap. resources of iiiaieri «1 : and, llnall> , 
tho bad been given tiiuo to ivcover 

irom the shocks of tho lightning attacks 
<m her I'ases in Hawaii and elsewheri' 
and to take steps tti organise her forces 
for a continuation •f tlie stnigulc. 

In tho K. Indies the Jap. landed iu Brit. 
Borneo on Dee. IG and ocenplcd Taruknn 
‘I W'cek later. Thou followed liiudings in 
t'elebes and Auibovnu, and heavy air 
raids on Burabuya, Tuleinliang, Kiipang, 
and Banka. Tho Dutch anthorillos, how - 
ever, destroyed many of tho oil wells 
at I'alembang before leaving the pla^’e. 
Bali was invaded In mid Feb., and both 
that is. and Banka w'cro bcizod soon after- 


wards. The Jap. then advanced on .Tavu, 
c;iptured Until via, pierced the Dutch 
defenecH at Bandoeng and completed the 
conquest of tho Dutch E. Indies by mid 
M irtli. Hong Kong succeeded in holding 
out for only a little over a fortnight (for 
d» tails sfe IIONO KoNU). The earliest 
Jap. l.indlitns ill Brit. Malaya took place 
t>n Diic. H in Kedah, when there wore 
raid.^ on Penang ami Singapore. This 
camp lign ended by Feb. 15, the vvho>c of 
Brit. Mil 1.1 j a being conquered in the space 
*‘t ten w«*cks (see Malava, IKuTi.sir, 
Jai‘ WK sr. lN\ A-'iox or, 1911-42). Sara- 
wak WMR not In a position to resist for 
long, ari(i t he lint garrison \va.s wltlulr.iwu 
to w »tch lionu ‘0 which itself soon fell. 
In Tliailajul the Allies inide numerous air 
.itlacks on B.ingkok, .Singgora, Siingei, 
Mill Palana, w'hile the I'hineso forcoa 
invaded the N. part ot the coimtiy with 
the aim of joining fiac.-s with their allies. 
The threat to Austiali.i came ilrsl with 
tho bombing of Ibilnul iu tho m.irdated 
tcp. of New Gnine.» (J.in. 10), followed by 
inv'asinri shortly .ifl,erw.irils. llabanl was 
.ciz<*il on J.ui 22. Then e.ime numerous 
Jap. air raids on Port Mtuc-.hy, an im- 
poi*t.nit Australian b.iso in Nevv (biui'M. 
Ill Bunii.i Jap. air attacks were tir-t in 'do 
on Ibnigoon and Moulmom on J.in lO, the 
‘urreiuhr ol Slam giving Uimt f''r*.*s an 
hnnuMisc •idvantag** ovtr th** lint, dc- 
fi nc(‘s. Moulmeiii w’as cv iciialcil at the 
‘•ml of Jan. end the imi>nn.vnL In. of 
M irtal) 111 on the .Salween It ,10 in. (b-.lfint 
liom Monimein was occupied on Feb. 11. 
'I'hen followed heavy fight ing on the nilln 
.nid Sit tang Rs., the chief forces on the 
Brit, bide comprising Inili. n U'oop-,. 
notably ( ihfirkli.u?. and Ihoir (Himesc .'Ufos, 
who took up positions on the Irrawaddy 
iiid .'"ittaiig Ironbs. Llaiigooti vvik ov.umi- 
aicd on iMarch 8. For opi'rations in 
ibinn i see Bi’UMA, Skconp World Wvn 

GVMI'VIoN.S IN'. 

Southern Parifle Campaifjn^ 1042-4 >. 
During the fli’f-t six monlli-. i.f ihe war 
,icamsL Jfifian allied naval lo.-’-cs had also 
b(«M Ki‘vi‘re ami inchnl'd tv > .irerift 
♦•an ier**. eleven eruisers, tvvcu'v-two de* 
Mrovtrs, and live ‘•ubmarincs. Larlv m 
April strong Jap. forces had iwen raided 
into tlie bay of Bengal where thtv sank 
;hc Brit, aircraft earner //mac,'.’ and two 
heavy cruisers, but t* ii davs later had 
tlieir first t.i'^te ol whai thev vv*cre tosutlr'cr 
l.iter vvlieii iiircrnfl frum llic I’.S. carrier 
Hornet r.iided Tokn>. The Jap. ad- 
vance, nev iTtheless, eonliimcd. and on 
June 1 .lap. midget submarines actually 
peiietratid S.vdiioy harbour. But liyo 
davs later Jap. foreis rccinved their 
liitit real check at the battle of Mid- 
way 1-j.. vvlien four of their latest oarriora 
were destroyed, in nddltier. to a heavy 
crnlRer. and the.v also *4-)3 airiTaft 
and 3.>()0 men. The IJ.y. losses were one 
aircraft currier. 15(‘ aircraft, and 307 nen. 
After this tho J ip. ruormiiiiscd ♦heir 
forces and, ter in tho mid year, again 
began to assume tho offensive In the S, 
IMciric. 1'heir jungle troops broke over 
tlie siMTAtod crest of the Owen Htanloy 
Mt.s. In New Guinea und began to push 
towards Port Moresby. They also sent 
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forces to occupy some of tho Gilbert la. 
UDd to build an airfield on Guadul- 

canal Oj.v,) in the S. S<j1oiuou Is. But 
suddenly, on Aii^. 7, the whole asiioct of 
the pacific warfare underwent a ch<in(?e, 
when Amer. task forces, with the support 
of shock troops, seized Tuleeri Is. in tho 
Brit. Bolomons, and a bctich-head, which 
iududed the nlmost-comdetod enemy uir- 
field on Gspedaleanal. Tiiero was, how- 
cuj^r, a Ktrongr enemy rofiction to this 
necessarily somewhat hastily planned 
xnaiifiouvTe. On the night of Aug. 8-9 
a Jup. cmlsor div. and destroyers sur- 
prised the Amer.* ships and sank three 
Amer. heavy cruisers and one AustraihiD 
cnilBor without much loas to themselves. 
Thus the supply problem for the Amer. 


marines who had been landed in the 
&3oJuinoas became serious, CHpecially Ui? 
the Jap., landing men at night on Oimdal- 
cvtual, now licgun a c;unpaign of attrition. 
Yet every attempt uiSde by the enemy iu 
August to recover Ids lost positions in 
the .Solomons resulted In the aiinihllatfon 
or capture by U.S. .marines of all the 
enemy troops that . liad been landed, 
and Amer. forces hikd now well estab. 
their positions in too Giiadaloanal and 
Tiilagl area. Not dntil Peb. 9. 1943, 
did organised resistance end in tho is. 
of Guadalcanal, Tiihuri, Qavatu, Tanam- 
bogo, Makambo, ond cm parts of Florida. 
Against tenacious resistance, every sort oC 
fire, and also dynamite was used. Few 
Jap. surrendered. At the end of Aug. the 
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Jap. entered Milne Day, New Guinea, 
with some light reiuTorcements, bnt 
mainly with the aim of eracuatlug their 
Invading troops. Their escorts were eight 
destroyers and one cruiser; but very soon 
Australian combat troops, supported by 
Amcr. and AustraMau air units, throw 
them bock with beavy losses into the 
narrow confines of the peninsula N. of the 
bay, where large numbers were destroyed 
and all their heavy equipment, including 
tanks, was lost. 

The collapse of the Jap. attempt to 
take Milne Bay was the first serious re- 
verse which their land forces had suffered 
in the New Guinea area. It was realised 
by the allied command that the effect of 
the recapture of the above-mentioned 


Solomon Is. would be largely coimter- 
actod if their forces were driven out of 
Now Guinea. By retaking the Solomons 
they checked a threat to the sea com- 
munications between the U.3.A. and 
Australia, bosides securing a possible base 
for future operations. The continued 
possession of New Guinea, and particu- 
larly of Port Moresby on Its S. side, was 
essential to the defence of N. Australia. 
Australian opinion had naturally been 
apprehensive from the day in the previous 
March wlicn the enemy had seized Lae 
and Salainauii on the N. coast, and later 
Buna, from which there was a track 
southwards direct to Port Moresby. The 
Jap. troops Isudcti at Buna, advanced and 
occupied Kokoda aufl its small aero<lrome, 
on the N. slopes of the Owen Stanley 
range and. in the early days of Sept., 
were steadily cliiiildng tow^ards the pass 
7500 ft. above sea V*-vcl in the mt. range 
which constitutes the real defence line of 
Port Moresby. The formidable Jap. ad- 
vance across the range h:ui surged south- 
wards through the jungle to withiu 30 m. 
of iv>rt Moresby when It was abruptly 
swung back into a precipitate retreat. 
Fighting lii some of the worst terrain in 
t he world , covered with dense j ungle, the 
Austr.ilians gallantly saved the greatest 
threat of all to their homeland. The 
chief contributory factors in this were the 
effective bombing of Jap. supply lines 
and the Jap. defeats in the Solomons, and 
also the ontfiaiiking part ployed by Amer. 
ground forces t\o\xn iu haste to Now 
Guinea. The Jap. had now U^eu driven 
tiaok to the N. down -slope of the Owen 
.Stanley range and were fighting desper- 
ately to retain their foothold near Buna 
on the N. coast. Great changes had 
taken place in the few' mouths previous 
to the time (Nov.) when the Allh«s were 
pressing on towards Buiih, the main Jap. 
base on the N. Papuan coast. Improved 
trails through the jungle, roads, and air- 
fields had now been made so as to enable 
ibo forces to operate effe(*tively outside 
tho Moresby perimeter and so check. If 
possible, tho enemy control of tho sea 
lanes N. of Australia, which wa^s almost as 
.strong as bis command of the air. 

Tho position in the Stdomon-*, however, 
had slightly deteriorated in .Sept, and Oct., 
when the enemy began a heavy attack by 
land, sea, and air. But in the large-scale 
naval fight between surface vessels off 
Savo Is. between Guadalcanal and Florida 
the Jap. w’cre succe-ssfiilly repelled in this, 
their strongest bid to recapture tho S. 
Solomon Is. (see Navat. Gpekations in 
Second World War). FA<'fcpt for losses 
of warsliit^s on either side the situation, 
broadly, had remuiued unchanged since 
the luvvious Aug., aft^er the Amers. had 
seized Tulagl ami tho lu’W’ airfield on 
Guadalcanal. But the Jap. hold Bougain- 
ville, the northernmost of the group, in 
some force with airfields and anchorages, 
and they '.('I anchorages in most of the 
Intenuedlnto is., such as Shortland and 
tho New Georfipa group. But Qoadal- 
oanal and Florida, with the harbour of 
Tulagi, remained firmly In the grip of the 
.^lies, and the seizure of these two key 
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positions had disrupted the whole Jap. 
plan of campalfrn. Whether or not the 
Jap. planned to invade Australia at that 
stagre, they certainly aimed at dominating 
the approaches to it and cutting the 
supply lines to it from the U.S.A., and 
with that object in view they had been 
methodically extending their occupations 
to the south-eastward, occupying is. after 
is. in that (tfreetlon and establishing at 
intervals airfields whence their air forces 
could operate in conjunction with war- 
ships. in controlling sea traffic and exer- 
cising command of the whole area. The 
Amer. coup in Aug. had resulted in a roc^e 
between the two opposed commands to 
strengthen their forces, the Jap. so us to 
remin control over the S. is. of the 
Solomons, the Amers. in order to reijel 
them and to acquire a permanent poirU 
d*appui for subsequent operations north- 
ward. Towards the end of Oct. the Jap. 
pierced the Amer. lines S. of the airfield of 
Guadalcanal but were thrown back again. 
About the same time the Ainers. hit a Jap. 
battleship and three cruisers and sank some 
destroyers. liut a much heavier naval 
aotlon was fought in the Solomons area 
between Not. 13 and 15 when the Jap. 
suffered severe losses: two battleships, one 
heavy cruiser, three destroyers, and six 
transports, besides having two heavy 
orulBers, one light cruiser, six destroyers, 
and four cargo transports damaged; the 
Amer. losses being two light cruisers and 
seven destroyers (aee under Navax Opera- 
tions). This action marked the conclusion 
of by far the strongest Jap. attempt to 
recapture Guadalcanal, and it was very 
completely frustrated by the aggressive 
action of Vico-Adm. Halsey in the S. 
Pacific area. This action enabled the 
Allies to threaten the euomy pusitiun in 
New Guinea and their advance on llimn on 
the N. coast now de\ eloped under Mac- 
Arthur. The Jap., as noted above, were 
driven back to the N: slope of the Owen 
Stanley range and were now fighting iles- 
perately to keep their foothold near Buna. 
Allied troops occupied Buna on Jan 2, 
1943, after especially bitter fighting. 
But though the Papuan campaign was 
now ended, there remained in New (iuliica 
heavy tasks against a formidable foe. 
The Jap. garrison at Sanunanda near 
Buna was not yet o\erconio, and the 
enemy was also entrenched ut varifms 
other points near the coast from Ainboga 
to Madang. Further, though the work 
of the allied air force was improving, 
it had not prevented the Jap. from aond- 
ing reinforcements into Lae, Malania ua, 
Flnscbhafen, and Mu dang. There w<ih 
no short cut to victory hero. But the 
Allies bad learned many umdul lessons: 
€. 0 . that tanks could plav an imports iit 
part in terrain utterly unlike the desert; 
that armies of native curriers provided a 
solution of many transfxirt dJfficultfes; 
that roads could do pa ved with a corduroy 
of saplfhgs on which Jeeps could operate. 
All branches of the forces had acquired 
experience which augured well for any 
future operaticiDS In 8. Asia. 

In the course of the first six weeks of 
1943 Jap. resistance in Papua, on Guadal- 


I canal, and in the Solomons was brought 
to an end, but fi'om that time until July 
I the Allies stood on the defimsivo in this 
area of tho Pacific, checking severe Jap. 
countor-oftenhivos. At the same time the 
ascendancy won by their air forces pre- 
vented any further aggressive enemy 
movemeut by sea. But there were no 
signs of decreasing Jap. strength at any 
point, and the prin. Jaji. buses in N. 
Britain (a long ih. lying off the N. coast of 
New Guinea) showed no sign of diminu- 
tion in aircraft, shipping, or troops. Japan, 
although ut the fullest reach of her arm, 
hung on grimly and the situation could 
only be altered with any reasonable speed 
by another allied offensive. This offen- 
sive began at the end of June under Gen. 
Mac Art bur. Tho Allies seized Rendova, 
an is. 5 m. S. of New Georgia. On New 
Georgia itself a landiug was made without 
opposition. Viru harbour was taken, but 
stiff resistance began when the Allies 
approached the Jap. chief base in the 
central Solomons at Mundu, on New 
Georgia. In New Guinea a fresh landing 
was made in Nassau Bay, w*hcro Australian 
and Amer. forces joined bands close to 
Salamaua . Simultaneously t ho Trobriand 
and Woodlark is. groups, which bad never 
bwn in Jap. hands, were occupied, thus 
bringing tho Ainers. within relatively 
close air range of New Guinea. The port 
of Rabaul, which bad been tho Jap. ad- 
vanced base in the Pacific since Jan. 1912, 
was the palpable objective of the Allies, 
but tho struggle for it was likely to be 
hard. Long-range guns (>ut ashore at 
Kendova islet were now shelling Munda 
airfield, only 5 m. distant. A naval 
action in the KuJa Gulf near New Georgia 
resulK'd in the loss of an Amer. light 
cruiser and a destn :-er, but the .lap. also 
lost a number of warships. Betw(*<*ii 
July <) and 17 the Jap. lost six warships, 
and their naval position in the *S. seas’ 
was certainly becoming strained. But 
though Manila at length fell on Aug. 6, 
with t ho wiping out of 1 67 1 of t he garrison 
of .'>009 men, and 1900 J.ip. soldiers wero 
killed or captured on Aug. 17 when allied 
ships intercepted Jiip. barges and a 
destioyer escort in Vella Gulf, the whole 
converging movement on Itabaui, begun 
late in June, made but blow iirogrt'ss. 
Tho alt ark in New Guinea had come to 
a sttmdstill and, after the full of Munda, 
the Jap. dug thernsehes in on Bairoka, 
with riinforcemeiits. The Allies worn in 
fact stnigglii'g In a ^ile country, thick 
jungle<4, dense thicket s, and gullies, against 
caretuUy entrenched eninny positions. Tho 
scale of tho original oporutaon had to bo 
modified. Is.-hopplng w.'ili proving ex- 
peii'^ive and dilatory. TUc factor com- 
pcnsjting for tho slowness and costliness 
of the land fighting, iiowevcr, was tho 
sCfilo of Jap. losses in tho air and on soa. 
Thus, on July 17, 200 Amer. airenift In 
the N. Solomons sank seven Jap. ships 
and destroyed forty-nine planes for the 
loss of only six Aracr. aircraft. This fact 
was signifleunt not mendy for tho fighting 
in the Solomons area, but for the whole 
‘CO- prosperity’ {see New Order) sphoro 
which Japan had to patrol and supply. 
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A strong force of U.S. and Canadian 
troop^ mipported by naval vessels, occu- 
pied Klska in the Aleutians after landings 
which began on Aug. Ifl. No Jap. troops 
were found there us they had abandoned 
the is. under cover of fog, their posit ions 
being untenablo after the occupation of 
Attu. Oen. MacArthur, in a combined 
operation in New Guinea, brought oil a 
notable success in effecting a strong lauding 
near Lae, tlio result of which was to draw 
a ring round the powerful Jap. bases Ihere 
and at Salamaua. The Jap., despite the 
continual bombing of the base, which lies 
at the head of Uuon Bay, did not suspect 
that a land attack would follow and they 
were taken by surprise when an Australian 
force was put ashore (Sept. 4) to the 
N.U. of Lae, thereby cutting it off from 
Finsohafen at the mouth of tiie bay. The 
next day Amer. paratroops were dropped 
in the Markham valley behind Lae, 
where they were Joined by Australians 
uho bad covered over 50 m. through 
Jungle and swamp from the Snlaraaua 
area to meet them, a remarkable feat of 
cTidurance involving a forced march of 
live days. The expeditionary force was 
protected by a strong scrocti of Amer. 
warships as w«*li u Aircraft, and prior to 
the actual landing the ships went close 
inshore and fired hundreds of shells into 
the Jungle fi'inring the beaches. Heavy 
raids on the night of Iijept. 3 had tom- 
uorarily neutrullsod the Jap. bases on 
wewak, Madang, and Rabaul. Jap. 
aeroplanes rarely appeared and their 
navy did not try to intervene. Tho 
pressure exercised previously by Amer. 
and Australia 11 ground forces on Salamaua 
had BO completely diverted Jap. attention 
to tho battlefront E. of Lao that the 
landing troops poured ashoro without 
hearing a biugle shot and Lao fell to allied 
forces on Sept. 1C. Tho absence of 
the Jap. Navy was probably explained 
hy its lusHcs in the scries of actions 
which began at Guadalcanal In Aug. 1942; 
for, though it was still formidable in 
battleship strength, these require the sup- 
port of Urge numbers of aircraft-carrlerH, 
cruisers, ami destroyers to be able to 
bring full weight to Ixvir In modern war- 
fare. Lao was on imj»ortant victory be- 
cause it was from this base, with its good 
uuchorage, its uirtlelds, and its coastal 
connectlnns ruiming to E. and W., that 
the Jap. directed tho defence by land and 
air of their chain of slruiigliolds which at 
one time strt'tchod as far as Bunn and 
(rona. Holttiiinun fell to Gen. MacArthur 
a few duy.s after the landing near Lae. 
{Salamaua had heeu held by the Jnp. 
since March 7, 1942. Its capture by tho 
Allies was a triumph over natural obstaolos 
in the shape of greflt cliffs and gorges, an 
almost inpcnetrable Jungle eouutrv, and 
strongly prcjiared poaitlons on precipitous 
spurs and knolls. From these, however, 
the Jaj». were now in retreat, leaving 
hundreds of dead and much equipment, 
allied losses being light. When on Sept. 16 
the Allies entered Lae itself they found a 
scene of utter dcsulatlon. It was evident 
too that the Jap., since their occupation 
(March 17, 1942), had built but few roads 


or bridges. Demoralisation had set In 
with the garrison and no longer did they 
fight fanatically to the last man. Biany 
had nd reated into the Jungle. Soon after, 
the Jap. were turned out of Finschafen 
by Gen. Blarney, the Australian com- 
mander, after making a daring landing in 
the eiieiny’s rear and some eleven days of 
tlgliting. Australian artillery played an 
iiiiportant part in these operations, which 
also Inelnded u second landing behind 
Lae. But 1 ho pivotal place remained, as 
always, Rabaul in New Britain. With 
the hope of at least temporarily neutral- 
Ifilng it, a very heavy air attack was 
launched by the Allies on Oct. 12. One 
hundred Jap. planes on the ground were 
destroyed and 60 per cent of the air 
strength of Rabaul was lost to the Jap. 
Three destroyers, two medium -sized mer- 
chant ships, forty-three small sea-going 
vessels, and seventy harbour craft were 
sunk. The Jap. made what seemed to 
he a strong counter-offensive against 
Finsebafen. having landed barge-borne 
trofips between that place and Madang. 
They were too late to relievo Finschafen, 
but Mictsjcdcd in escaping notire in the 
dense jungle and among the rocks of the 
Sattelbcrg range, where they were Joined 
by remnants of the garrison and now 
offerorl a stiff resistance to Australian 
patrols. On Oct. 21 they broke cover in 
strength and took a vll. near Finschafen, 
but though supported by air strength 
they were thrown back into the Sattel- 
berg. Bougainville Is. was at this time 
the only Jap. stronghold barring the 
Aliicb' way from the oentral Solomons to 
Rabaul. There was a second raid on Jap. 
shipping there on Nov. 2. To forestall a 
probable Jap. counter-attack on the beach- 
head cKtab. by the Amers. at Empress 
Augusta Bay on Bougainville, where tho 
previouH night the Amers. had sunk a 
Jap. (I'uJber and two destroyers, besides 
damaging two heavy cruisers, the Amer. 
carrier-based aircraft from the Saratoga 
and PfiweioiDn attacked Rabaul and 
practically swept the harbour clean, 
nearly every hhip in it being heavily hit 
or bUiik by lOOU-lb. bombs. Among 
these were sev. warships. In addition 
I be Jap. lost o^er eighty aircraft in an nlr 
encounter over the harbour, the Amors, 
losing nine bombers and ten fighters. 
Tho Amers. had previous! r observed some 
fifty-three warships icruisors. destroyers, 
and light craft) oscoriing elevon trans- 
ports, the number of w»irshlp8 sighted 
giving ov idence of the importance attached 
by tho Jap. high coiuniand to the opera- 
tion. These ships and tlicir convoy had 
left the base of Truk in the GaroUne Is., 
but were* spotted by long-range Amor, 
aircraft, with tlio roHuIt that when the 
ships approached Kubaiil they were the 
targets of fierce \iuer. air attacks for 
some days troni Nov. 2, both at Riibaul 
(as shown above) and at Ivavleng (New 
Ireland) auu out at sea. Sev. heavy 
cruisers were hit and one blew up, and 
five others wore either lust or oomplotely 
disabled, apart from many other craft 
and a multitude of plaues. 

A substantial improvement of the 
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AJUee* position in tbo S. Pacific was 
effected by the capture on Nov. 20 of the 
Gilbert Is. (a Brit, colonial dependency) 
after a short and remarkably successful 
Amer. combined operation. The recap- 
ture of the airfields and harbourage of 
the is. was calculated appreciably to 
extend the effective range of allied action 
in the Pacific and, correspondingly, to 
increaso greatly the strain on Japan’s 
navol position, besides bringing nearer tho 
fulfllnieut of the hope of menacing the big 
Jap. base at Truk and of the portions In 
their mandated areas, the Caroline and 
Marsha U Is. Yet perhaps the more 
iminediatrly important consequence of 
the capture of the Gilbert Is. was tho 
evidence it afforded of the Allies* growing 
naval strength In the Pacific. Tho cap- 
ture of Jietio within the Tarawa atoll 
by U.S. marines was a gallant exploit 
under heavy fire and amid a dangerous 
and complicated conformation of coral 
reefs through which the men waded in 
three feet of water, often for half a mile or 
more. Their losses were grievous, espe- 
cially as the Jap. garrison of 4000 picked 
troora on the Gilberts fought with fana- 
Ucai courage, and with more skill than 
their fellow countrymen displayed In their 
none the less obstinate resistance to the 
Australians in the jungles, swamps, and 
forest -clad Battelborg position near Fin- 
Bchafen. which place was captured by the 
Australians about this time. 

Tho battle of Now Britain began in 
mid December, when contingc^nU of tho 
Sixth Amer. Army landed on the S. coast 
of the is. between Uasmatu and Cape 
Gloucester. Their main assault on C7ape 
Merkus was unopposed, but a subsidiary 
attempt elsewhere mot with a severe 
repulse. The ftiilurc of any Jup. war- 
ships and of all but a small fniction of the 
strong Jap. Air Fon.'o in the is. to appear, 
was perhaps to be eifpected in view of the 
tfet that tbo navol forces, Amer. and 
Australian, which covered the landing 
were the largest that had yet appeared in 
this pait of the Pacific. But tho groat 
and increasing activity of the Amer. 
bomber squadrons over the acrodromeb 
and harbours of New Britain was no doubt 
the chief cause of tho Jap. los'* of the 
initiative by sea and air v\bi<'h was 
noticeable at Lae, again in tho cvijilure 
of the Gilbert and Marshall Is., and now 
again In New Britain. 1 he end of the 

J rear, however, foimd the .I.ip. still firmly 
nstalledintheRarauA'allo and on Huon 
Peninsula lu New Guinea, .md at ill bolding 
Madang there, while in New Britain the 
Amers. near Cape Gloucester were meet mg 
with stiff rosislance. 

It is evident that throughout the period 
from the early Jap. conquests in the 
Pacific down to the sinking of the Bis- 



1942), Midway (June 4), the Solomons Sea 
(Nov. 13-15), the Bismarck Sea (March 
3-4, 1043), the Papuan campaign (Aug.- 
Nor. 1042), the action in Milne Bay 
(Aug. 31), and at Wau (Jan. 30, 1943) 
were all essentially defensive viotorles in 
w'hich the Allies thwarted the designs of 
tho enemy and resisted further aggressive 
moves on his part. Jap. success in the 
first six months of the war was of so 
sweeping a character that the Allies could 
not hope to recover until preparations on 
the largest scale were completed, and 
Indeed It seemed that the Initiative must 
remain with the Jap. until Germany was 
defeated, so as to relievo a great weight 
of sea and air power for concentration in 
tho Pacific. Japan had, in the early 
months, occupied tho richest colonial area 
in the W'orhl and thereby Hocured un- 
restricted access to the rn\v materials, the 
lack of which had been tho great weak- 
ness in her economy. Uer success was 
only in part due to the fact that she 
had attacked when Russia was pre- 
occupied elsewhere and when America 
w>as still unprepared, even psychologically, 
for war at all. Gther factors which contn- 
buted to Japan's success were the utter 
inadequacy of tho defences of the £. 
pobsessions of tho W. powers (even the 
conception of the Singapore base was 
techmciilly unsound), uiid the fact that 
they underestimated tbo quality of the 
Jap. armed forces and Jap. powers of 
strategy, and also the disparity in lines 
of coiiimuriications. Thus all those areas 
which Japan bad coveted as essential 
units of her ‘co-prosnerily* sphere were 
conquered wdth but slight loss and in less 
than six mouths. Y^et. curiously enough, 
the Jjip. then seemed to falter. The 
enemy barl occupied Burma and yet did 
not proceed to the Invahioii of India, and 
the probable explanation of this hesitancy 
was that the speedy progress of her forces 
had strained her lines of commiiuloatiun. 
At all events the Jap. then directed their 
efforts southw'ard. In the direction of the 
Solomons and New Guinea, apparently 
for seizure as stepping-stones to the occu- 
pation of Australia and New Zealand. 
But they sustained an unqualified defeat 
In Milne Buy and again in the major naval 
engagement off Guadalcanal (Nov. 13-15, 
1942), while in Papua the Australians had 
chocked their hazardous overland advance 
on Port Moresby, the Gwen rtttinloy range 
proMug to be too fornudublo a natural 
obst.icJe for their (mops. But they 
stabilised their positlon<4 ut Gonn, Sana- 
Utindi, and Buna, and so compelled the 
AlUc<, t o begin long siege operations a gainst 
all three. A fter being expelled from these 
pomts their forces, operating from Mubo, 
S. of Salainaun, tried' to take Wan. the 
main allied huso in the f^olditelds area in 
K.£. New Guinea, their chief objective 
being the strategic airfield there, but tbey 
were foiled. In all this dliUcult period of 
the Allies* ordeal the soverost strain was 
that imposed by tho Papuan campaign, 
which inv<dved dour and bitter flgbtmg 
in which no quarter was given and none 
expected. Only the toughest troops were 
of any avail In suoh a campaign, but the 
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splendid battalions of the Australian 
Imperial Force with a long campaign of 
stiff fighting in the Middle h behind them 
were more than a mutch foi the Jap 
soldiers, whoso fanaticism made up for 
their overestimatod oapabilitleB in other 
respects The arduous n xture of the New 
Quine i oampiign was aggravated b\ tlio 
conditions of living ht ai a r tins and < hill v 
nights on the mts Brdrcit> of iiul un 
rertain comm unicat ions shortogo of food 
dvsentery, and sciub Itch nil of which 
called for great courage and endurmro 


Whother or not Japan could be defeated 
by taking the war into Ohlna was very 
doubtful Some believed that if the A llies 

C( uhl g( t sufficient supplies into China to 
enable thfin to establish dir bases from 
w hlf h to bomb Tapan Itself the war would 
soon 1 o won But Japan Is esscntl dlv a 
mailt mu i owei and no estab of baseb on 
the ( Inn M in imUnd could b> itself defeat 
h I 1 f \\< j more th in Britain was 
defeuti d wlun iflcr mid IP 10 the Qers 
amtj )lk(l 11 the nearby mainland of 
Purr pc Ihi (huf munition ba.se, as 
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I \M)1N 1 Ol US Ul INPORCl MINT^ \T (J1 VDAIC iN VI ‘^OIOMON l^T \M)S 
In ibf cir U art thn lapane^e planes Ihi 1 i luhUl much bombed ami h avilj Utd 
1 *. in the upper 1 ft v. tion of the pict ire 


and strong iieivis llio ili onn pla%cl 
a great pait in the Put nan campaign 
The machiuos which bombed the lap it 
Kokoda weio perhaps the duminatiig 
fictor la forcing them out of lorlbnw i 
near Port Moresby But more than ill 
the Papuan campaign istab the inter 
dependence of land, soi and air Swift 
efficient co ordination in thu use of nil 
arms marked the earlv lap snccessos and 
demonstrated to the Allies that only i 
tiemondous developimnt of tilr and sev 
power, either alone or In co iperation 
with land forces opei itiiw either from 
Burma so as to rear h the China coast, or 
from Austrilla, or from both could bo 
expected to achieve the task of expelling 
the enemy from his uumorons consoli 
dated positions in the S Pacific, in Burma, 
and in S B Asia 


well IS the man powir ( f J ipan is m her 
home IS and in anv c Japan i<s much 
further from the Chlut'^o mainland th n 
Britain from the 1 iir pi in mainl ii 1 
Moreover most of Tai.an s coil and on 
mimral oil, and r iw m iteii il came fn m 
abrovd and thercfirr the one obTDiis 
way to defeat her wa^. t gun command 
of the Jap seas 1 hat ah iic would makt 
it possibfo for the Vlll'^ t blockade the 
(ountrv and to ( instinct nlrflolds on 
small IS within t ritige irom whi b to 
maintiln constant air attuk on I mans 
home base md si grnduilly, to e,ut off 
reinforoemeiics an I supplies from the Jap 
armies on the Chinese mainiand and 
elsewhere Thus the vital war igainst 
Jap in was the war at sea and the adv aiices 
bolng made into Jap controlled seas and 
the whittling down of Japan^s sea power 
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by the destruotioii of both warships and 
merchant ships were briocring: nearer the 
day when the Jap. fleet must emerM ^.nd 
try to repel the allied fleots. The longer 
Japan postponed this decisive action the 
greater grew the odds against it. 

By the beginning of 1944 the initiativo 
on and above the seas and among the 
multitudinous is. was entirely In the hands I 
of the Allies. Off the New Georgian Is. 
^np and Bougainville an occasional Jap. 
light cruiser and a few destroyers had 
taken the place of the battleships, air- 
craft-carriers, and heavy cruisers which 
more than onoe hud challenged the 
Amer. biiuadrons off Guadalcanal. On 
the ground, too, the balance was against 
the Jap., the Amors, and Australians being 
now their equals in the arts of jungle 
warfare. Of the J np. garrisons previously 
located among the Solomons only a few 
troops remained, marooned on Ohoiseul, 
and tho garrison of Bougainville. In New 
Britain itself, apart from the strong 
Rabaul garrison, the Jar». lumps were in 
oocnpation of a number of porta, which 
could only communicate with each other 
by sea, the is. being as dense with jungle 
and as trackless os Now Guinea. From 
the Jap. failure to intervene in the defence 
of the Gilbert Is. or to attack the ebcorts 
of the expeditionary forces disembarked 
on New Britain or on the N. coast of New 
Guinea, it was evident that their offensive 
strength at sea had been so impaired h 3 ' 
their losses of aircraft-carriers, cruisers, 
and destroyers that they had resigned the 
initiative and v>ere condemned lo a naval 
defensive of diininiMbing strength. Also, 
since the develoinnouL of the allied 
count er-offen«iive, the Jai». mercantile 
marine had been -Hubjectod lo almost daily 
air attack, and Ainer. airmen .ind their 
Chinese allies had begun to strike hard at 
its vessels in S. Chinese and Indo-Chiue.se 
ports; Brit, and Amcr. aircraft were 
aAaking the Singapore -Baugoon route 
perilous; aud all over the VV. Baelflc from 
the Jsp. co<)bts to the K. Indies it was 
being subjected to relentless attrition by 
Amer. submarines. The allied successes 
did not of course presage a speedy ter- 
mination of the I^aeilM* campaign, nor 
mark the end of * island-hopping,’ since 
the seizure of is. alr-hasea was n necessary 
condition of tho all]e<l adv.ince citlier in 
this theatre or further \V.; but they 
revealed the ability of the Allies to hold 
and to exploit tho initJ.itivo which their 
sea power had regained. 

Attacks on Mars/tall and Caroline IsUnuJs ; 
Paramiishirt Kuriles, Northern Part fir. 
— Powerful Amer. air forces, land-hiiMMl 
and carrier-borne, were sent by A dm. 
Nlraitz, at the end of Jan. 1944, to attack 
Jap. hoses in the Marshalls. Very strong 
attacks were made on Kwujulefn at«»ll, 
Rol, and Mak^lap In the central Mar- 
shalls; whiK* battleships and light surface 
aniui%)so boinhardefi the same objectiies. 
Amphibious forci^H then landed in tho Koi 
and Kwajalein areas and chtab. bo«ieh- 

;ad8 near the eiiqpiy bases. Rtroiig 
F.-Mosltion was encountered, but Namur 
inmlaoon captured, and of the Kwajalein 
the bahn of 2000 some 1 2.50 wore slain for 


nominal Amer. losses (Feb. 2). On Feb. 4, 
by bright moonlight, an Amer. fleet under 
Kear-Adm. W. O. Baker poured hundreds 
of tons of shells Into Paramushir, In the 
Kuriles, the prin. Jap. naval and air base 
in the N. Pacific. The naval bombard- 
ment was followed by a bombing attack 
by naval aircraft, the Jap. being taken 
by surprise and evidently demoralised. 
When the fleet began to shell them, the 
Jap. fired wUdly along their own beaches 
and at the ocean and at the soa of 
Okhotsk. These operations marked the 
first attack of the war on Jap. home ter., 
apart from the Amer. air raid on Tokyo 
early In the war. In the seven days’ 
fighting (Feb. 2-8) In the Marshalls, 
8122 Jap. were killed for 286 Amers. On 
Feb. 16 strong Amer. task forces of 
hundreds of aeroplanes by davlight 
attacked Truk, tho great Jnp. naval base 
in the heart of the (Carolines. Ti*uk is a 
very lar^e atoll, 30 m. across, but, unlike 
Kwajalein, which is low and sandy, the 
lagoon of Tnik contains a number of 
mountainous is., running up to 1500 ft., 
being extinct volcanoes of basalt. Not 
much was known about tho works the 
Jap. halt constructed there, in defiance 
of mandatory prohibitions, though doubt- 
lesH the (hS. na\al .'inthoritleH had learned 
much from air recon n.i ivsa nee. The rocky 
K of Truk, lying well inside the ring of 
the reef and uiiapproac'hahle without 
penetrating the lagoon, lent themselves 
far more to a stubborn defence than did 
tbo sandy is. of the Marshalls. Towards 
tho end of March the U.S. Paoitlc Fleet 
made heavy attacks on tho ,lai>.-held 
Palau is., some 550 m. K. of tho Philip- 
pines. The attacking foi*»*e included air- 
craft carriers and hattlesLips and the 
attacks were co-ordinated with other 
attacks made by bombers on the Caro- 
lines. In these attacks twenty -five Jap. 
ships. Including two destroyers, were sunk, 
and 200 aircraft destroyed 

A'cic Guinea LnndinQs . — Karly in the 
New Guinea campaign small garrisons of 
Dutch F. Indian troops manned isolated 
outposts m Dutch New Guinea, supported 
by hill ill detachments of Amirs. Towards 
the end ot March Austnliiin troops were 
landed, strategic considerations doinand- 
ing th.it these outposts, wiiieh guarded 
tho approaeho.s through Torres Strait to 
Port Mon^hy and Darwin, should be con- 
solidated. This part of New (Tiiiuea hos 
a central rnt. barrier <‘vcn more formidable 
than I he Owen Stanley range and no white 
mail ins ever erossiMl It. Tlie coastal 
region is a large swamp covering tens of 
thousands of sqmire niilos. iiitorsccted by 
countless streams iind cPCcks infested by 
crocodiles. Tho AustraHans hail to wade 
waist -deep through intid with l.intcrns to 
guide the barges into qarrow channels, 
and riHes were fin'd to frighten away the 
hniidnals of crocodili^s. A month later 
allied forces landed .it thrc<» different 
points in N.K. New Guinea, ea {during the 
lluinholdt Bay region and lloUaudia. 
This move was a spcetaeular development 
in the long-range plan desigtied to freo 
New Guinea from Jap. eontrol. Tho 
operation Involved the biggest assembly 
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A istrilmn \i ts luf fmztion Bunau 


AU0TBiIlA\ TKOOIS IN MW QUIVEA 
Members of an \iistraliaii infantry battalion in 
their position^ at (ireen Sniptrs 1 iniple, Shaggy 
Ridge I he capture of this point gave the 
Australians a feature which domiuated the Japa 
nesa hue of communication and opened the wa> to 
Bobadjim 

of air, eea, and land forces yot Been in the 
S W Pacific mclndlnK a formidable air 
ciaftcarrur force which kipt watch for 
possible emmy inteiftieiioo which might 
oome from the air Kv tho end of Mav 
the end waa m night for the Jap in Niw 
Uiitnea blioiig isolated icntrcs of re 
sistanoe survived in the coantline between 
Aloxishafon and Ui !i indi i but they were 
a diminlsbing quimtitv The sou puwtr 
of tbe Alius was uhoh il longed in a circle 
radiating from tbeir pow< rful New Giiinei 
bases MncArthiirs fines wcio stendih 
edging wcbtw irds T and opei itions in 
tbe b W Pac i(io for months past wc ic U ss 
a war of combat than i war of supply and 
quic k coiistnu tion Uollandi i like other 
seleoted spoth w is ittackod fiom the uii, 
and cornoYS with strong na\al support 
took in troops and much equipment for 
the capture and reconstruction of str itegio 


airfields No considerable opposing force 
was mot in these months and no great 
retaliation from the enemy Hollandia 
would probably have been tbe last big 
del ivmg base tbe Jap would have used 
in New Guinea had not the unexpected 
ariivil of allied forces forestalled them 
Kc murk iblo work was done by the Amers 
on this newly recovered nound It was 
well suited to spanning the gap of ocean 
and iR between aUied ter in tbe Padflo 
and Tip in It was an engineering ex* 

S edition nther than a pi in of battle. 

loicoicr b> expending the maximum in 
explosives ainmumtion, and supplies, tho 
Amers conserved the lives of their 
soldiers Thov realised that It did not 
piv to risk man power to attain an ob- 
jective that could bo won as easily with 
arms or mucliimiv ibus highways 
were carxed out of ints or thrown across 
sago swimps as occxbion required, huge 
bulldoze is forced their way throngh kapok 
puiutations and dixerted rivs Amphi- 
bious ciaft plied frrm Bhip to shore in the 
lush to bring up suppllfs Airstrips 
wt le 1 lid down bwiftlv and h iving served 
their biuf purpose wcie discorded Pos 
session of idv me ed helds en i bled bombers 
and fighters to be over onenix ter at all 
bouis and all tho ncuier cuem\ fields 
b id neiw come under persmtent Amor and 
Austi illnn bombing At night p itrolhng 
toiptdu bo its were destroying ill surface 
cr ift t hev could find In li ins and Java 
DC he who hid been foiecd into slue 
libour and tortuicd and flogged by the 
Jap were eagci to co operiti w ih Ihe 
Anie 1 Arms ind the Dutch civil adiniuis 
trition now est ib at Hollindli Doomed 
and desolate at the other end of New 
Quine i Bto id Rab nil a monument to tho 
art of cncluleincnt In w ir It wis ne>w 
a tfirgit foi illied bombois whenever they 
chose to attiek it 

fmasion and Capture of Saipan, (Muam 
retaken — The next important operation 
was that of the Amer expoditlonarv force 
on Saipan Is Tune 15, most important 
of the Monanas 1500 m S of Japan 
This bold Amer action was a diicct chal 
lenge to the enemy in a vital iiei for the 
losR of baipin would threaten tho inner 
ring of J ipan s conquosk* and her com 
munfoatlons through tho Chins be i Uu 

willing to risk her main fleet Jap in tried 
a surprise attack on tho U "s fifth 
Puciflo Fleet which t gether with Bn*, 
naval units was cngigcd in protec tiog 
the forces invading '^upan Ihe Amer 
commiin ier, howcv ci w us well informed 
about the enoinv s maiueuvr s and w is 
roadv to bring the enc my floe t to battle if 
possible I his latter eon««iste(i of five or 
six uri i ift oarritFN with m escort of four 
battleships of the second 1 e Kongo class 
and n number of c mist is nid destroyers. 
Hut, disc our iged bv the fiiot that the 
Amer carrier forces on lune 19 bid shot 
down a Ih hi nnnibei of J ip airciaft oft 
saipau, the .lap eommandcr decided not 
to risk a naval tngagenunt On the 
ov enmg of the nc xt day however an 
attack on his fleet was made bv Amer 
aircraft and naval units which bombed 
and sank three earners, one battleship, a 
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destroyer, aad smallor vessels, there belcs 
no loss of ships on the Anier. side, althonffh 
slight damoTO was sustained by two Amer. 
carriers and one battleship- In these 
engagements the Amers. lost 110 air- 
craft as against 335 Jap. Saipan was 
now virtually lost to the enemy. Origin- 
ally It had a Jap. garrison of 20.000, 
in an area of 70 sq. m. Of that garrison 

19.000 died fighting. Amer. casualties 
were correspondingly heavy, 15,000, of 
whom 2359 wero killed and 1213 missing. 
This was by for the blggest-scalc fighting 
In the is., as also the most ferocious. It 
was found that there remained at least 

45.000 Jup. in the Wewak-Aitape area of 
New Guinea and there were signs that 
they too, cut off by allied sea-power, would, 
like the Saipan garrison, fight to tho last. 
But the Saipan victory proved that tho 
Allies were on the right road and the 
success of the landing force showed that 
there was no lack of guns ond tanks. 
That Adm. Nimitz was able to send so 
far a force so strong and well -equipped 
was proof alike of the Allies' supremacy 
at sea and of the great number of soldiers 
they could spare, even at a time when the 
Pacific was, perforce, still regarded as nn 
operation secondary to the war in Europe. 
Hie gradual, if slow, approach of allied 
anna to Japan proper was marked on the 
night of July 9, W'hen Amer. J^ui)orfortre**H»*s 
attacked the Jap. mainland for the wond 
time within a month, bonibiuo: installa- 
tions at the great naval lame of .sa«ebo, 
on Kyushu la., and Indusirial objcfdlves 
at Yawata, 0.') ni. further E. on the 
same Is. Yawatn, with tho largest steel 
works in Japan, was tho target for the 
earlier raid on .luno 15. The loss of 
Saipan precipitated n politlcfil crisis in 
Japan, for (xcn. Tojo ceased to be Prime 
Minister, a new* ministry being formed 
under an admiral and a general. Added 
to the lo-ss of Saipan was the knowledge 
of the military and naval chiefs thot utter 
disaster threatened Japan in tho S. seas, 
and in that 'co-prosperity' sphere which 
Japan had marked out as her own. 
Defeat in Burma, where the much- 
publicised invasion of India had pmved 
a costly failure; the mounting louses of 
the Jap. mercantile marine (Brit, sub- 
marines at this time sank over a score of 
Jup. supply vessels, besides damaging 
others); the impotence of the navy 
to rescue, reinforce, or even revictual 
the starving and fever-stricken armies 
marooned in Now Guinea and other 
Paclfio la. — these were tho fruits of Gen. 
Tojo'a stewardship. It remained to be 
seen whether his successors could wrest 
victory from failure; but they could have 
no very good hope of extricating Japan 
from the plight into which ToJo had led 
her by his policy of dispeimng Jap. 
strength over a multitude of Is. which 
flailing sea-pov^r could not defend. On 
July^ an Amer. expeditionary force of 
marines and infantry invaded tho much- 
battered and important is. of Guam, 
which bad fallen to tlii^ Jap. on Deo. 1 2, 
1941, and which is the soutbemmost and 
larged of tho Marianas, 130 m. 8. of 
Saipan. Tho invading force went ashore 


under cover of a heavy bombardment 
from carrier aircraft and warships of the 
Fifth Fleet and estab. beach-heads at all 

E redetermined points. The preliminary 
ombardment by ships and airoraft was 
the longest theretofore of the Paclfio war; 
it began, appropriately enough, on Amer. 
Independence Day, July 4 (for Guam was 
the first of America’s denendencles to be 
taken by the Jap.), and lasted seventeen 
days. Its Importance to Japan lav In the 
fact that it covered her supply line 
through Burma and the Dutch ST. indies. 
Amer. tanks were landed within four 
hours of the attack on July 21. The 
struggle, however, promised to be a bard 
one, comparable to the fighting in Guadal- 
canal, for like that is. Guam is remarkable 
for its broken hills, steep valleys, and 
Jungles. But by Aug. 7 the Amers. had 
buried more than 8000 Jnp. dead. The 
sole urea romalnlDg to tho Jap. on Aug. 8 
was Pati Point on the E. coast, but on 
Aug. 10 all organised resistanoo ceased. 
Jap. attempts to escape were prevented 
by tho naval patrol maintained off the 
N. coasts. Isolated groups of the enemy 
were soon wiped out. 

American invasion ofthe Philippines . — 
Tho position In tho S. Pacifio at this time 
was that thousands of Jap. still remained 
in Brit. New Guinea, New Britain, New 
Ireland, and the Solomons; but all were 
watched by allied garrisons at well-choBen 
vantage-points an* I almost daily bombed 
or machine-gunnod by allied airmen, 
besides being deprived of supplies and 
worn down oy starvation and disease. 
Hence these largo bodies of enemy troops 
were no longer a menace, though sooner 
or later they would have to be dealt with. 
The Jap. remaining In Dutch New Guinea 
continued to drift westwards, seeking a 
way of escape, but their luggers wore 
being sunk every day by air patrols. 
Thus the Allies were free to develop their 
campaign against tho Philippines- By 
bombing Davao the Aniers. increased 
their growing threat to tho Philippines and 
their pressure on the enomv air bases at 
Mindanao. On Sept. I.*) Amer. marines 
and army assault forces of Adm. Nlmitz'a 
command landed in the Palnu Is., Japan's 
nearest and strongest bastion E. of the 
Philippines, 5,50 in. away. Simultaneously 
Gen. MacArthiir's force Hueressfully occu- 
pied the Morotai Is., 300 m. S.K. of the 
Philippines. The wav for both landings 
had been prepared by massive attacks on 
tho eciitral Philippines by carrier aircraft 
of tho Pacific Fleet a few days earlier. A 
week later, on two cojisecutlve days, 
carrier-based aircraft raided Manila for 
the first time, a convincing proof of the 
AlllcH* rapidly growing' sutieriority in 
carriers. In this raid 357 Jap. aircraft 
were destroyed and 4fi ships sunk or 
damaged, and a floating dock destroyed, 
the enemy being caught by surprise. 
By this date (8cpt. 25) the a.H. Third 
Fleet in the far W. Pacific had sunk 
122 ships (excluding 61 small craft), 
damaged 137 ships and 109 small craft, 
and destroyed 980 aircraft, Amer. losses 
being 61 aeroplanes and 57 airmen. These 
operations of the Third Fleet had forced 
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tbe Jap. to withdraw their naval foroea 
firom their former anohorases In the 
Philippines and seek new refuges in tbe 
same general area. Japan's scsa lanes 
were now confined to the China Seas, the 
rest of the wide Paolflc being dominated 
by the tJ.S. fleet, while the Jap. Navy 
stood oft. imwilling to risk an encounter. 
The war^makers of Japan before 1941 
evidently believed that If they could get 
all the known is. airfields and build a few 
others in the outer perimeter they would 
be unassailable. They omitted from their 
calculation the tremendous industrial 
potential which permitted the Amers. to 
go Into any Is. or atoll, tear down tracts 
of Jungle, and build first-class air-strips in 
days or weeks. Some of the Is. so used 
were mere coral specks which, in the war. 
became magnified into important air- 
bases. Morotal was a good case in point. 
Heavy blows now rained down on Jap. 
shipping resources. The expected Amcr. 
invasion of the I'hllipplnes began on 
Oct. 20 when, in a great amphli»ious 
operation, Gen. MacArthur's forces seized 
the E. coast of Leyte Th.. 000 in. N. of 
Morotal and ‘2a00 m. from Milne Bay, 
whence the offensive, in effect, had begun 
sixteen monGis *ircvl<»usly. Bv seizing 
Leyte, which lies between Luzon and 
Mindanao, tbe Amers. split tbe Jap. 
forces (estimated to number 225,000, 
under F.-M. Count Terauchi) in the 
PhiUpplnos In two. Again ttio enemy 
was ouMtted, tor his expectation of an 
attack on Mindanao caused him to bo 
caught umiwares In Leyte, with the result 
that the Amors. pashe<l rapidly inland 
with small casualties. The landing was 
preceded by a devastating naval and air 
bombardment. Supplies of heavy equip- 
ment soon arrived in great quantities. 
Air support was given by navy carrier 
forces of tbe Far E. Air Force and the 
Royal Australian Air Force. Within ten 
days the Amers. had disorganised the 
Jap. defence of Leyte, the enemy's losses 
in killed and wounded iielng 14.400, or 
half thoir force, and also captured virtually 
all Samar, the Is. next to Luzon. Taclo- 
ban, the cap. of Leyte, and Its airfield 
were captured soon after the laudlug, as 
also WHS the airfield at Dutig, thus giving 
the Amers. airfields fnuu which eventually 
the rest of tlie Philippines might be won 
back. Great as was the real strsiti^gie 
stgnlflcuuee of the iuvasmn of Leyte the 
pmltical and moral aspeets of Gen. Muc- 
Arthur's return to the Philippines in 
Filipino eyes tended to overshadow tbe 
mlUtory aspect, for in 1942 nothing so 
deeply underlined the truth of Japan's 
Initial advantage as her oaptiuv of the 
Philippines, despite tbe utmost efforts of 
a supremely tenablous defence. Simul- 
taneously with tho advance into Leyte the 
Jap. Navy sustained a very heavy defeat 
in the Philippine Sea, some fifty-eight 
Jap. warships being sunk or damaged, 
including the super-battleship Musaahi of 
46,000 tons (suiik), her sister ship Yamato 
(^maged), and the battleships Fuao and 
Tmnaahiro (sunk) (for details see under 
Naval OpstiATiOMB). The conquest of 
Leyte was praotloaliy completed before 


the end of the year, tbe Jap. losses being 
82,614, including 63,801 kilM, compart 
with 10,400 Amer. casualties, of whom 
2176 wore klUed. 

On the morning of Jan. 9, 1915, Gen. 
MacArthur led large forces to the invasion 
of Luzon. Jap. aircraft struck at the 
Amor, warships repeatedly and desper- 
ately, but seventy-nine of their machines, 
besides two destroyers and other vessels, 
were (i^troyed. In one day tho Amer. 
foroM had estab. themselves firmly on the 
S. shore of Llngayon G^f, and at slight 
oo^ advanced southward towards Manila 
and eastward to seouro strong bib posi- 
tions. The invasion was one of tbe 
blggeet amphibious operations of the war, 
over 100,000 men being landed, with tbelr 
supplies, from an armada of 1000 ships, 
including 800 transports, and great 
quanUtles of tanks and guns. President 
Osmena, of the Philippine Commonwealth, 
issued a proclamation on Jan. 10 exhorting 
all Filipinos to rally to Gen MacArthur's 
forces. Bombing of kev -points i ml bridges 
on tho railway MhhiIj to Liugayen, 

of airfields close to diid of bases 

at Bagnio and Bosdrui, to the X.E. of 
Linga^en Gnlf, seriouslv obstructed the 
movement of Jap. reluforceinnits towards 
Gen. MacArthur's chosen b.it tie-ground 
on the great central plain. Meanwhile 
Amer. carrier-borne aircraft sink twenty- 
five Jap. ships and damaged inanv more 
In an attack on four conM>vs off Indo- 
china between Saigon and (;<nnrdnh Bay, 
which latter, though 8b0 m. from Luzon, 
was nearer than an\ other Jrip. base on 
the mainland of AsU and was serving as 
a concentration point for important 
elements of the Jap. fleet. 

Manila captured hy the ^Imerirans. — 
The Jap. rout in Luzon w^ns a forc'gone 
conclusion, for their local air-i»ower and 
airfields had been destroyed long before 
Gen. MacArthur's londJngs and their 
garrison had been luuch dejileted in a 
vain effort to stave off defeat in Leyte. 
Moreover Gen. MacArthur and his staff 
had closely reconnoitred the defences for 
two years previoii'^ly with o?pt*ci.il atten- 
tion to the central plain, and his intelli- 
gence service throughout tho Jap. 
occupation had been remarkabh reliable, 
being supported by Filipino eo-opL ration. 
Four Amer. dlvs. were employed at the 
beginning of tho cniupnign. Gne held 
the right and two tho left fianks, while tho 
main adviinoe was made by tho 37 th 
Infantry Div. towords Manila. Subse- 
quently the 1st Cavalry Div. was added, 
and these two dive, ronchod the outskirts 
of Manila on Feb 3. On Feb. 4 the 
Amer. flag was once more flying over 
Manila (see also Manila). Meanwhile 
diversionary landings bad been made in 
Subic Bay and on the Datangas Peninsula, 
while an airborne div. moved northward 
from Batangas to close the plnoors The 
whole pla^, was well coneelved, but the 
Jap. so neglected their opportunities that 
it was never put to any severe test, and 
it became evident that they had lost 
Manila because the increasing power of 
; tbe Allies had rendered local recovery by 
the enemy impossible; while a further 
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factor in tbe Jap. defeat was their in- battles off the Visayas in Oot. 1944 had 
ability to continue normal administration, given the Amer. high command the oppor- 
The people’s resentment towards the Jap. tunity of carrying the war to the heart 
was shown by passivity and non-collabora- of Japan when It chose. While Adm. 
tion and, in the case of the guerillaa, by Mltschcr's task force of carriers and 
sabotage and open rebellion. A Jup. escorts was thus engaged, another force 
force still held out within the walls of the was in action off the Bonlns, which 
old Sp. city of Manila with desperate are less than 700 sea miles from Tokyo 
ferocity, but it wos already unlikely Bay. This force under Adm. Spnianoe 
(Feb. 16) that the rest of the Jap. garrison contained battleships as well as carriers, 
could be of more than a nuisance value and was now bombarding and bombing 
in the country around Baguio or further the enemy’s positions on the already 
N. In W. Luzon Bataan was captured much-bombed is. of Iwojima us a prelude 
(Feb. 16) by the Amers. after landings on to lauding. Amer. marines landed on 
the S. coast, the enemy’s gunfire from Iwojima on Feb. 19. Some 800 vessels, 
Gorregidor being neutralised by destroyers imdudiug battleships, took part in the 
and aircraft. Cavite naval base was attack. The invasion of Iwojima was 
taken at the same time. one of the sternest teste in the hist, of 

Sumatra Raided, — On Jan. 24-29. 1945. America’s wars and Amer. casualties 
two strong attacks were made by aircraft were heavy, for the enemy was seasoned 
of tbe E. Fleet on Jap. oil refineries on and expert and took every advantage of 
Sumatra. A powerful force, commanded tbe broken, boulder-strewn terrain, and 
by Sir Philip Vion and including the was strongly supported by artillery, 
carriers Illustrious of Malta fame, Vic- mortars, rockets, and machine-guns, 
torums. Indomitable, and IndefotiaabU, besides extensive minefields, 
struck a most damaging blow ut the Battle for I ntramuros ended, — In Manila 

enemy’s oil supplies of major importance there had been some weeks of most bitter 
to his war effort in this zone. These fighting, but by Feb. 20 tbe Japs, had 
attacks were made by carrier-borne air- been compressed into nn area of only 
craft on refineries at Palcnibaug in S. 1200 yds. by 800 yds. in the walled city of 
(Sumatra. At the same time as thTn heavy Intramuros. Jap. casualties in the six 
blows were struck at Iwojima in the weeks’ campaign on Luzon were at this 
Volcano Is. by battleships and cruisers date (Feb. 20) 92,000 and the Amer. 
which bombarded the is. on Jan. 24. 12,929. The battle for Manila ended on 

Tokyo bombed. Invasion of Jurojima, — Feb. 24, or three weeks after the Amers. 
Tbe first of a series of air attacks on bad entered the city. Terrible sights met 
Japan was begun on Feb. 16-17, 1945, the eyes of those who took the city; for 
when 1500 Amer. aircraft attacked Tokyo the Jap., by forcing civilians to remain 
and Yokohama. These aircraft were there, bad turned Intram uros into a 
launched from an immensely powerful charnel-house, where the bodies of those 
Ajner. naval force, which included who died violent deaths were Uttered 
a score of the fastest and largest ain(»rig the ruins. It wns a repetition of 
carriers, escorted by battleships. The all the barbarities the Jup. bad oom- 
air attack on Tokyo under Adm. Marc mitted since Manila was attacked, with 
Mitseber, whose force moved up to a new kind of cruelty superadded. 
within 300 m. of the Honshiu mainland. The Americans in Corregidor, — Gen. 
the nearest to the Jap. coast that any Mac Arthur roturued to Oorregidor on 
hostile fleet had been during the war, March 2. three years after the Jap. had 
gave the Jap. u terrible lesson in Amer. overpowered the exhausted Amor, garri- 
power. The aircraft first attacked Jap. son and he himself had tlown to AustraUa. 
aircraft, airfields, and other targets in and Its reconquest began on Feb. 18, when the 
around Tokyo in wave after wave for first Amer. assault troops landed after a 
nine hours, while the sea and air bom- massive bombardment had silenced the 
bardment of Iwojima was continued. The groat guns of the forts. Tbe reduction of 
main weight of this great raid on Tokyo the defenoes was achieved with the 
was directed against military targets thoroughness, patience, and skill which 
rather than the industrial objectives at tbe Amer. Army hud acquired in the 
which tbe Superfortresses had aimed capture of many a Pacific is. stronghold, 
during the previous three months or Some 3000 Amer. infantry and para- 
more. Some 332 Jap. aircraft were troops, who carried out the attack, were 
shot out of the atr, 177 definitely de- oppostnl by double the number of Jap.; 
■troyed on the ground, and 150 probably but tbelr casualties were relatively lignt, 
destroyed on the first day, w'ith an uu- while the Jap. left over 4200 dead. The 
known number damaged on the second battle for Luzon was now reaching its 
day ; and also with much damage to naval end. Amer. airborne troops having cap- 
vessels, aircraft factories, and engineering tiirod Balayan had reached tbe S. end 
plants. The Amers. lost forty-nine uir- of tbe is. 

oraft and for^ pilots. The Jap. found Further Raids on Japan, — Further air 
that Instead eff only the huge long-range attacks were made on Japan on Mu rob 9, 
bomdlers, formidable both for offonsivo by which time some 15 iq. m. of Tokyo, 
and defensive powers but restricted in the heiiit of the olt]r*s business and 
numbers and confined to a restricted industrial dlsta., were only a blackened 
number of bases, they now had to ftme and smouldering ruin. In all that once 
attack by swarms of light and medium densely populated area K. and W. of the 
aircraft operating from mobile bases. Siunida R. not a building was spared in 
The command of the sea secured by the the rain of fire sent down on the city 
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from more than 300 Amer. Superfortresses, lock of a fortnight, launched an attack 
At the same date other Superfortresses, against these inmoate defences following 
which had flown from bases In the one of the heaviest bombardments ever 
Marianas, attacked Nagoya in great made in the support of amphibious troops, 
strength. Osaka was pounded on Mfirch Up to April 25 21,269 Jap. troops were 
13, when about ono-soventh of the whole killed on Okinawa and surrounding Is. 
area of the Bitoku plant of the Alchi and only 399 prisoners taken. IM^n- 
Aircraft (Jornpany was destroyed and while Anier. Superfortresses continued 
seven other war plants and harbour their scries of attacks on Tokyo and 
Installations were heavily damaged. other tns. Jn Japan. In a raid on 
Invasion of Okinawa. Javanese Fleet April 14 some 11 sq. m. of Tokyo's 
defeated South of Kyushu. Tokyo* a Arsenal arsenal area lu the centre of the city were 
Area burned out. — In a carrier-plane burned out. Jn a raid on Nagoya 
assault on the Inland Sea, March 13-10, lApril 7) practically the whole of the 
a task force of Adin. Spruanco’s fleet, Mitsubishi eu 4 ine works, producing three- 
under Vloe-Adm. Mitscher, damaged a quarters of all Jap. aircraft engines, was 
Rcrjre of Jap. ships and destroyed about destroyed. 

500 planes. No Araer. ships were lr»8t. The Baiiles for Okinawa. — There was 
despite the tact that Mitacher's force lay to be no easy conquest of Okinawa. As 
In close proximity to the Jap. mainland, a vital outer defence to the Jap. mainland 
Among the damaged ships were two the Jap. troops in Okinawa meant to flght 
battleships, two carriers, four escort to the death. The number of their dead 
ciarriers, two cruisers, and lour destroyers, had risen to nearly 39,000 by May 10, at 
Amor, aircraft losses were extremely light, which date the N. half of tho'is. was under 
An Aiiier. force of about 100,000 men, Amer. control. A few days later Amcr. 
sui)purted by a largo fleet of warships, infantry were fighting in Naha, chief tn. 
including a Brit, task force under Sir of the is. Marines cros««ed the Asato R. 
Bernard Rawlings, Invaded Okinawa, and fought through the ruins of the tn. to 
largest of the Ryukyu is. (67 m. long), within 1000 yds. of its centre. The city 
some 325 m. S.vV. of Kyushu, in the abounds in natural and artificial caves 
biggest amphibious operation of the and tuunels going down in places scores 
Pacific war. The landings began on the of feet below ground, thus constituting 
W. coast on April 1, and vory soon two admirable defensive positions for sm^ 
aMelds were captured. More than 1400 men liko the Jap. By May 15 the Jap. had 
ships were involved in the operations, boon driven from Conical Hill dominating 
which were under the tactical command of their position in the outskirts of Naha. 
Adin. Spruance. The role of the Brit. Shurl. the B. hub of the defence line and 
fleet consisted in the bombing and bom- the old cap., was outflanked. But though 
hording of the airfields of an is. to the S. allied prugri^ was made on both the B. 
of Okinawa itself and, later, of Formosa, and W. coasts tho tenacity of the enemy 
The Jap. garrison numbered some 100,000 showed no abatement. The allied ob- 
men. It was to be expected that the jectivo was to secure airfields on Okinawa 
Jap. would oiler fanatical resistance, for intensified air Riids on the Jap. main- 
especially as the dlstauce of the is. from land, and the Jap. bad to prevent this at 
the Jap. mainland was only half that all costs. There were furious oounter- 
betweeu Japan and the is. of Iwojiuia attacks in the battle of Naha and the 
(660 m.), which latter was now in Amer. Ainer. Infantry, who had taken Conical 
bands. Tho Jap. fleet slipped out from Hill, found the summit untenable owing 
its Inland Sea bases with the evident to artillery fire froni three other hills. 
Intention of attacking tho Amer. invaders Up to May 14 Jap. casualties were 47,000 
of Okinawa or tho allied warships pro- (mostly killed), Amer. 20,9 ">0, of which 
tooting the land forces there. But on 2770 soldiers and 1010 marines were 
April 7 six of the euomy warships, tho killed. Many ‘suicide* attacks were made 
45,000-ton Vamaio. one light cruiser, by Jap. pianos against Amer. warships 
and four destroyers, were sent to tho and ground forces at Okinawa. Hun- 
bottom, while another destroyer was sot dreds were destroyed, but still the 
on fire, in a two-hour engagement with ’suicide’ planes persisted. Carrier air- 
aircraft of Milschcr’s carrier force, 60 in. craftof tho Brit. Pacific fleet, in etratogioal 
S. of K>'uahu. Of nil the enemy ship'^ support of their allies, heavily bombed 
engaged only three destroyers escaped, tns. and airflelds In the Sakishima group 
Only one ship of the U.S. force suflew^d of is. on ^May 16-17. By the beginning 
minor damage and seven naval aircraft of the eighth week of the gr«it battle for 
were lost. In all eiigageineiits during the the 8. T>art of the Is. the Amer. troops had 
two days the Jap. lost 417 aircraft. It not yet broken the main lino of the Jap. 
was eaioulated bjr Amor, naval ofllcers defence. Though they had naade their 
that in this engo^nient Japan lost about initial landings without opposition they 
a quarlcr of what remained of her navy, had heeii able to .idvanei’ only 7 m. In os 
Meanwhile Amer. marines were pxisbing many weeks. Their task w^ the more 
northwards in Okinawa against negligible difficult from having to fight over and 
resistance, but Amer. troops moving south- through h’ I’s honeycombed with Ctt\ ^ and 
wards wore making only slow progress tnunoTs an.; the most elaborote system ox 
against an extenrive system of strong- concealed pill-boxes and other field works 
points, blockhouses, pill-boxes, and burial they had encountered in the whole Paciflo 
vaults and oaves. On April 20 in one of war; and though the total of Jap. drad by 
the fleroest battles of the Paoifle war. May 20 had risen to more than 48,000 put 
three Amer. infantry divs., after a dead- of a foroe estimated to have been in the 
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beginning 85,000, their fighting was stUl 
as resolute, skilled, and fleroe as ever, 
though they were constantly under are 
from naval gons, ground artillery, and 
■mall guns, and firom aircraft many times 
gmter than the fire they could return, 
llie Amer. losses by this date were 8300 
dead and 28.200 wounded. Their imme- 
diate objective was Sburi, a walled and 
moated citadel, for without it any further 
advance In the Naha region would only 
rendee them open to dangerous fiank 
attack. One of the chief Jap. fortresses 
was a 160-ft. high tunnelled hill called 
Sugar Loaf Hill, which was an important 
bastion for both Naha and Shuri, lying 
N.E. of Naha and W. of Shuri, and this 
position changed hands repeatedly; but 
the Amers. held Takamotojl, a suburb of 
Naha, which enabled them to repel the 
numerous coanter-attaoks. On May 22 
the peak of Sugar Loaf Hill, after ohanglng 
hands eleven times, was finally secured by 
the Amers. Yonabaru, almost opposite 
Naha on the E. coast and the second 
largest tn. of the Is., was taken on that 
date. Reinforced Amer. infantry and 
marines were now driving through pelting 
rains and deep mud into the Jap. line, 
whoso E. extremity between Shuri and 
Yonabaru at last began to show signs of 
cracking. Brit, carrier planes a gain struck 
at the Saklshima Is., betw€»en Formosa 
and Okinawa, to neutralise Jap. airfields. 
Occasional aircraft attacks on Amer. ships 
were literally * suicidal.' Off the is. the 
Amer. destroyer Laffey was attacked a 
week previously by twenty Jap. planes, 
was hit six times by suicide planes, 
thirty-one officers and men being killed 
and sixty wounded. The ship’s rudder 
being damaged she could move only in a 
circle, but though ablase at sev. points 
she held out until the last enemy plane 
was driven off, her gmuiers having brought i 
down nine, while nx crashed on her deck. 
Hundreds of Jap. planes were lost during 
the Okinawa campaign, often more than 
200 in a couple of days. 

Tamkaninvaded . — Australian and Dutch 
troops, who landed on Tarakan Is., off 
the N.E. coast of Borneo, on May 1, soon 
gained control of nearly all the practicable i 
area, including the cap., the roads, and 
the oilfields, leaving the Jap. with only 
the central hilly part. Here again, as 
CD Okinawa, Jap. resistance was most 
tenacious and the natural obstacles were 
great. The Australians had to fight 
along a series of ridges, gullies, and spurs, 
and the heavy undergrowth and concealed 
positions made it exceedingly close fighting. 
On May 29 six squadrons of Liberators 
dropped a hundred tons of high explosives 
over a wide area of Jap. resistance, the 
Australian Infantry following np with a 
■Wlft advance on the enemy's narrow 
defence line lm±he S. 

Javanese Olfies bombed . — ^Meanwhile 
massive air raids were being constantly 
carried out against the Jap. mainland 
cities. Some v sq. m. of densely popu- 
lated Nagoya, one of. the largest centres 
of Jap. aheraft and machine-tool produc- 
tion, were Isdd waste on May 13 when 
500 Superfortresses from the Marianas 


bombed the N. and N.E. areas of the city 
with 3500 tons of incendiary and explo- 
sive bombs. During hrs. over a 
million of the new 6db. jelly fire bombs, 
which spread imquenchable flames for 
many yards in every direction, were 
showered on the target area. This was 
the fourth time Nagoya had been heavily 
attacked by Superfortresses, the previous 
dates being March 12 and 19, and April 7. 
but this fourth attack was the biggest 
assault theretofore made with fire bombs 
in the Pacific war, the weight of bombs 
dropped exceeding even that of most of 
the 1000 -aeroplane attacks by Liberators 
and Fortresses in Europe. There was 
great loss of life as well as destruction of 
shadow factories, where in thousands of 
homes Bub-aBsemblles were made for air- 
craft and aircraft engines. Jap. opposi- 
tion was weak to moderate and only two 
Amer. aircraft were lost. Two days later 
Nagoya was again attacked with in- 
cendiaries, and on May 26 a strong force 
of Superfortresses dropped 4000 tons of 
incendiary bombs on the heart of Tokyo, 
reducing it to a smouldering ruin, the 
flames devouring In their path gov. 
buildings, foreign legations, and the big 
departmental stores and shops that were 
clustered around the grounds of the 
imperial palace. The palace was burnt, 
but the emperor and the royal family 
escaped Injury. Some nineteen Super- 
fortresses were lost in this attack. Twelve 
were lost in an attack made two days 
previously on the Shlnagwa industrial 
dibt. of Tokyo, S. of the area bit on 
May 26. Yokohama was attacked for 
the first time by Superfortresses on May 
28. Some 450 aircraft dropped 3200 tons 
of incendiaries In 90 min. on the city's 
extensive docks, shipyards, and Industrial 
plants. Two Amer. aircraft were lost in 
this attack. At the same time further 
blows were struck at Tokyo and at 
Kawasaki, between the cap. and Yoko- 
hama. By the end of May some 51 sq. m. 
of Tokyo had been destroyed in attacks 
by Superfortresses. On June 5 nearly 
500 Superfortresses made an incendiary 
attack on Kobe, the targets being rail- 
way stations, steel works, and shipyards. 
A similar force of bombers made a daylight 
raid with Incendfariefl on May 31 on 
Osaka, one of Japan’s most congested 
cities, the targets being harbour facilitJos. 
shipyards, aircraft propeller works, and 
electric power Htation&. Six days later 
the citv, then largely in ruins, was 
attacked by bombers with high explosives 
as well as inoondlaries, t|ie arsenal being 
the tarrot. 

Wewak and BouoainviU^, BatUss. — Mean- 
while it remained to induce the Jap. 
troops still holding out In parts of New 
Guinea and the Solomohs. In an am- 
phibious operation Adstrallan troops 
captured wewak Peninsula and Wewok 
airfield In N. New Guinea in an assault 
aimed at the capture of the major Jap. 
base of Wewak (May 11-13). By May 16 
the Australians were in control of Wewak 
harbour. Elsewhere In the S. Paolflo 
there was heavy fighting in Bougainville 
Is. In six months of lighting on this is. 
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tho Ansto^ans kUled 5000 Jap. and since they attacked Britain and America, 
adyanoed 60 m. S. to the Pororol R. and One force under Gen. Yamashata was 
75 m. N. to Bonla Peninsula and estab. rosistingr in the mt. fastnesses of Luzon: 
themselves aoross the Hongoral R. another was holding out in the interior of 

Okifuiwa cUinost conguer^d.-^lt cannot Mindanao; hut neither could hope to 
be said that tho conduct of tho Okinawa escape or delay the end for many weeks 
campaign satisfied all Amer. critics, some longer. What now the Jap. imperialists 
of whom pronounced the campaign to be feared above all was the explosion of the 
a set-back. It was said that the navy legend of a divinely assured Inviolability 
sustained heavier losses than those sus- of the Jap. homeland, and so far nlliea 
tained in all the weeks in protootlng the bombers had destroyed nearly 1,250,000 
army's landings in Normandy. President buildings and rendered 5,000,000 nersons 
Truman, however, announced that army homeless in half u dozen of the ohiOT cities 
casualties on Okinawa between March 18 from March to May, and still the attacks 
and May 29 were 10,221 killed and missing were mounting in power. In the 18. W. 
and 27,704 wounded. Jap. deaths were Pacific the Australians were steadily 
sixfold those of the U.S.A. Jap. suicide wearing down tho resistance of the 
pilots also made a number of desperate marooned garrisons in New Guinea, New 
attempts, but without very much huccoss, Britfilu, and liougainvillo. In tho central 
to damage the allied lloets. It appeared Pacific large garrisons, bv-passed by the 
thattheentire Jap, Navy was being turned Amers., sat aiinh*s«lv In Truk and other 
into a suicide force, with every man atolls awaiting the supplies that never 
sworn to sacrifice his plane, his ship, or cumo. Truk atoll, the ‘Gibraltar* of 
his life for tho omperor. On June ‘i a Japan, was attacked by tho Brit. Paciflo 
fresh lauding was made by Amcr. troops Flf^et on Juno 14-15. Aircraft oarriers, 
on the Ghinen Peninsula, which Is near cruisers, and destpjjyers left the place 
the 8. tip of the is. on the E. const and a battered wreck; but it was still estl- 
forms the finest fleet anchorage In the S. mated to hold a garrison of 4(».000 and 
appronotaos to Japan. Most of the peuln- Uierefore still constituted a threat to 
Bula was OcuUPAd on tho 4th, together allied forces and bases in the S.W. Pacific 
with almost all tho Nahu alrlleld. Thius area. Meanwhile tho Allies opened new 
the conquest of Okinawa was all hut fronts in Borneo and in China. While 
complete. Only 16 sq. m. of the is. Australian and Dutch troops wore over- 
remained In Jap. hands on June 11, but coming Tarakan, other Australian forces 
the campaign was still difiloalt. On that landod on Labuan and at points near 
date three divs. made a heavy aitiick in Brunei in the N. of Borneo. To China the 
the Yoeju Dake escarpment in 8. Okinawa Jap. at length seemed to be losing ground, 
against some 10,000 Jap. In tho Oroku for a Chinese advance won back Foochow, 
caves Amer. marines fifiind the body of while another Chinese attack from Kwel- 
Adm. Minoru Ota, commander of the Jap. chon w'as threatening the Jap. laud 
base forces; he had out his throat. 8coreR communicatiuns from Jndo-China. 
of Jap. whose retreat was cut oft by rocket- Japanese Key Defences on IStjrneo iso- 

firing landing craft threw themselves off lated. The Battle for Balikpapan . — 
the 160-ft. cliffs at Udo. On June 20 Australian troops made a further hiniUug 
the Jap. defenoo of Okinawa was in in N. Borneo on June 19 at the reOuery 
its last stage, for of the original garri- centre of Lutong in the Brlt.-protectod 
son estimated at 100,000 only some state of Sarawak, the Jap. making no 
2000 wero now still alive and these were attempt to hinder the landing. A naval 
trapped. With the reduction of the is., force of light Amer. warshff»s, with 
the Amers. ha<l secured un air base of Au.stralian gunboats and a destroyer, 
incalculable value, being only 330 m. standing well in-shure, gave the landing 
from the nearest .Tap. home la. From beaoh a furious pounding, aud did not 
this baso and from buses in Iwojlma and cease until tho assault troops wore within 
the Marianas the Amers. were now able u quarter of a mile or tho land. The 
to bomb Japan daily with such a weight of landing of guns and supplies by steel 
explosives as were never dropped any- cables and tractors through a dangerous 
where before. Moreover from Okinawa sea was a fine feat. Other Australians 
they could now maintain such a command landed on July 1 at Balikpapan. in S.£. 
of tho approaches to Japan from the S., Borneo, after a heavy au\al and air bom- 
trom the Chinese mainland, and from bardment by U.S. forces. Gen. Mac- 
Korca, that the Jap. dwindling stream of Arthur went ashore with the first wave of 
supplies from tho outside world would assault troops. The Jap. kov defences on 
soon be olmost stopped; for on its K. Borneo had now been isolated by this 
coast Okinawa has a dc<m-water anchorage new landing, following on the of 

big enough for a great fleet, and sheltered the bases of Tarakan Is. and the Brunei 
from typnoons. ^ Bay area and MIri oilfield. Furthermore 

Japanese Harrisons in ihs Philippines, the btrategio Macassar btralte, gateway 
Salotnons, and New Guinea marooned, to the Java Seas, were now oonuollod by 
bombard^ by British Fleet. — Whiio allied surface craft, as well m by aircraft 
the w^ht of the allied attack on the and subjtarine. The wlmle eaient of 
heart of Japan was now increasing rapidly, Java and lue Important poTO of SxaaMjn 
its front was being steadily broadened, and Batavia were now \vithln easy flight 
In the Philippines the enemy's situation range. Allied ships could now, with la^- 
was desperate, for MaoArthur's foroes based cover, go to any point in the S.W. 
were crushing the remnants of the largest Paoifle. But there was very heavy 
army which the Jap. had sent overseas fighting for BaUkpapan. The Australians 
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found little opposition at the beach owin? 
to tbo efTeefiveness of the fifteen -cl»y 
naval bombardment of Balikpapan which 
preceded the landinfr. By July 3 the 
AnBtralian 8th Dlv. had secured a three- 
mile strip of beach E. of the port and had 
driven inland for a mile or two agaiont 
ever stiironJng reslstanoe. A day later 
they were 6 m, inland. Meanwhile the 
9th AuBtraliantij^Div. in the Brunei Bay 
area umre advancing with little opposition 
at bolh ends of a 125-m. ooast-line now in 
their occupation. The main part of the 
tn. of Balikpapan fell to the Australians 
on July 3. The capture of Seploggan 
alr-strlp and tn., 6 m. E. of Balikpapan, 
followed a 3-m. drive up the coastal high- 
way. The rapid progress made by the 


Austrulluns was the more surprising be- 
cause the Balikpa.piiD defouces were 
stronger than expected. Tho Jup. planned 
to flood the sea with blazing oil as an 
additional defensive moHisure. Pipelines 
laid to the beach and mpre than 100 oil 
tanks in the roflner>' area were, however, 
system at IcitlJy destroyed by Liberators, 
whose bombing enveloped the whole dist. 
In a sea of blazing oil which flooded the 
streets and exploded tiie ammunition 
dumps. A scene of desolation confronted 
the Anstruliuns as they doubled from the 
encircling ridges into the centre of the tn. 
On either side of the main road was an 
almost unbroken lino of gutted buildings 
and inKtaliatlons, with huge reflning and 
storage tanks distorted by Are Into fan- 
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tastio ehape<i Bitterly as the Jap had 
foncrht to keep It they floally surrendered 
the city alinoRt without a fight, abandon 
Jng piles of ammunition and weapons, 
including dull purpose guns and anti 
aircraft guns, which were among their 
best weapons 

^nglo American NavaX Air Attacks on 
Tokyo irea — More than 1000 n ival air- 
craft of the Amer Third Fleet struck at 
Tokyo on the night of July 9, achieving 
complete surprise, h our battleships four 
cruisers, and fourteen destrojers also took 
part This was the thirty fourth con- 
seoutive day of air attacks on the Jap 
mainland The chief targets on the 9th 
were bases of the Jap suicide aircraft, 
which had been attacking Amer. naval 


units and forces on Okinawa Two da^ 
later Adm Nimltz announced confidently 
that the Amers. had won * complete 
mastery of the skies over Tokyo * The 
main is of Honshiu came under terrifto 
attack on J uly 9-10 Hundreds of carrier- 
borne bombers swept over the 100 m - 
wide Kanto plain, aircraft centre of 
Tokyo 8 defences, while Incendimes and 
explosive bombs rained down on half a 
dozen ludustriil tns Huge fires, fanned 
by a Pa(itl( giio, blazed at a nuipber of 
points along 450 m of the Jap coast 
on the night of July 13, the aftermath of 
8ui>trfoiLicss rdds on four Jap cities 
Some of the biggint fires were caused by 
fiaming oil On the IGtli Bnt ships took 
part for the first time in air attacks in 
great strength agiinst the Tokyo area. 
1 heso formed part of the largest combined 
Anglo-Amor task force yet asbembled in 
the Pae Iflo The carrier Formidable, 
commanded by Adm Sir Philip Vlan, 
and the battleship hing George V, were 
among the Brit warships engaged Vice 
Adm Rawlings was in command of the 
Hilt fleet, most of whose great ships 
wcie now in Pacific waterH 

Ibus the storm of ittark now beat 
more fiercely every week »»n the airfields, 
ports, and Industrial cities of the Jap 
homelands Blows that at first were 
struck from the air alone weio now also 
being delivered b> the Amor and Brit 
fleets Powerful squadrons tm luding 
somo of the mightiest b ittleships In 
existence, supported by swarms of camer- 
borne aircraft, were attacking Honshiu 
and Hokkaido bo far the Jap battle 
fleet sorely crippled by its he ivy defeat 
off the central Philippines the previous 
Oct and by the great air attacks It had 
subsequently endured, hud remained 
pissive and had done nothing to protect 
coasts which the Jap people had until 
this period deemed Inviolable and to 
which legend attributed the certain pro- 
tection of a variety of tutelary deities 
E\en the suicide aircraft which bad often 
inflicted loss and damage on the allied 
fleets in May-June were now conspicu- 
ously absent in these latest operitlons 
In Jap home waters, most important 
of the sev theatres in which the Far E 
war was being fought out, the ( oncentru 
tion of allied strength bad now reached 
massive dimensions Great fleets had 

E iithered together The ring of allied air 
ases wis oontractliig and closing In on 
Jipnu Attack whuh In the preWous 
spring lould only be 1 uincbod by bombers 
of tho longest range from t Marianas and 
Guam could now be dtliiered from Oki- 
nawa, where new airfields were being 
added to those captured from the Jap 
The increase in the nuinbor of airoraft- 
oaiiiits now at the disposal of the Allies 
had reached a point wbt n these powerful 
auxiliaries could be trusted to defend 
assembl is of warships and transports 
ag'iinst any tbreseeabie attack even by 
land based alrunft Steaming boldly In- 
shore on July 15 where tbe rugged 
Muroran hills are plainly visible, the Amer. 
battleship Iowa and other ships of the 
bombardment group pounded the great 
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Kllion 8teelw<Mrk8 and Wanlshi Iron-mUls theee parposes Okinawa was belnff ax* 
on Hokkaido. Not a sinole Jap. piano panded Into the greatest air base In the 
appeared, nor did the shore batteries world. Malznm, a naval bane which by 
rwy. Extensive damage was Inflicted Brit, standards would rank with Fly- 
by Brit, and Amer. oarrier-atroraft on mouth, was now under constant air attack 
July 16 on Jap. warships, merchantmen, and the Jap. ships which had taken refu^ 
and airfields In the Tokyo area. A. force there were doomed to destruction. All 
of 600 Superfortresses, the largest there- these losses were particularly depressing 
tofore used against Japan, In the early for a navy which had previously suffer^ 
hours of July 20, <lropped 4000 tons of crippling losses; for in the battle off the 
incendiary and other bombs on the cities Phllippiaes In Oct. 1044, between a 
of Choshl, Hitachi, Fukui, and Okazaki, Quarter and a third of tho Jap. battle 
the first being the chief fishing harbour fleet had been sunk, and since then Japan 
on the E. coast of Honshiu, the others had lust the TamaJlo^ the most powerful of 
large Industrial centres. At this point her then remaining ships, while many war- 
neariy fifty Jap. oitles had been bombed ships had been sunk In abortive attempts 
by Superfortresses in fifty-seven raids. to relieve Jap. garrisons marooned in the 
Avarolion Viotori/ea in Borneo, — ^Mean- Is. of the S.w. Paoiflo and in Indo- 
wbile the Australians in Borneo crossed Malayan waters. Jap. naval strength 
Balikpapan Bay, landing on its W. coast was now only the ghost of what It was in 
and pressing Inland against n^liglblo 1941 and had virtually disappeared aa a 
resistance. But in the N. and N E. there fighting force. Japan seemed to repose 
was bitter resistance. The Jap. used some hopes on the suicide aeroplane as a 
barriers of flaming petrol in an attempt secret weapon, but while this aeroplane 
to halt the progress of the Australians* had unquestionably done damage it was 
armonred and mechanised transport in negligible as an effort to diminish the 
the Manggar area E. of Balikpapan, but terrible crescendo of air attack that was 
the Anstrallans took the Manggar air- now crashing down upon the ports and 
field on J\ilv 10 and on the 16th cap- oitles of the homeland. Japan was now a 
tnred Mt. Batochampar, the fall of which power in deollne and still greater blows 
bastion marked an important stage In the were imminent. 

campaign. Sambola, two-thirds of the The Atomic Bomb, Ruesia declaree War 
way to the main oil production area, was on Japan . — On Aug. 6 a selected port, 
taken on July 20. Hiroshima, was made tho victim of the 

Angto^Amaican Air Attack on JajXMnese Anglo-Amer. new secret weapon, the first 
Fleet. Further Superfortrees Raida on atomic bomb. Only ono bomb was 
Japaneae CUiea, — ^Adm. HalBey*8 Anglo- dropped on that day, but It had an oxplo- 
Amer. carrier aircraft, towards the end sive power equal to 20,000 tons of trini- 
of July, attacked the Jap. fleet in Its trotolueno and bad more than 2000 times 
bases at Knie and Kobe. The battle- the blcist power of the largest bomb used 
ships Haruna, carriers Hyuga and /se, up to that time. Small wonder that 
the cruisers Tone, Aoba, and Oyodo, a part of Hiroshima, a tn. or base of 
destroyer, and three submarines were 244,000 inhal>.. was wiped out at one single 
sunk, and four destroyers, two destroyer blow. KeconDaissanoe photographs showed 
escorts, and six freighters damaged, that over 4 sq. m. of the tn.'s total area 
Some ninety-four Jap. planes wore wrecked of 7 sq. m. were destroyed and heavy 
a^flfty-six others damaged. Opposition additional damage was done outside the 
was negligible. completely devastated area {see Surther 

Meanwhile seven task formations of the under IIirobhima). On the succeeding 
20th Air P'orce of Superfortresses sti^rted day 800 tons of ordinary high explosive 
great fires in some six of eleven cities were drop[)ed on the Toyokawa naval 
which bad been previously warned by arsenal. Then on Aug. 8 came a second 
leaflets to expect an attack. All the blow to Japan, when Russia declared 
cities attacked were muultion, transport, war on her, and on the next day the 
and Industrial centres. Not a single Red Army attacked along the Manchurian 
Amer. plane was lost. On July 29 IJO border. 

Mustangs crossed and recrossed Tokyo in Japan aurrendera . — A second atomic 
attacks on airfields, railway stations, and bomb n is dropned on Aug. 0, this timo 
shipping. On the morning of Aug. 1 on Nagasaki. Tho bomb used here was 
806 Superfortresses, tho largest force said to have rendered obsolete that used 
lamnobed against Japan in the war, against nirosblma, being easier to 
dropped a record load of 6000 tons of assemble. Already great labomtorios had 
bhmbs on the industrial tns. of Haohiozi, been estab. in the Mmrianas, rilth a largo 
Toyama, Nagaoka, Mito. and the petro- staff of scientists to test materials and 
lenm estab. at Kawasaki. assemble the bombs. One-thud ot Noga- 

•Afounffng ToU of Japaneae Naval Lossea. sakl was wiped out, Inriudiim the Mitsu- 
»Jap. shipping continued to suffer ever- bisbl steel and arms worn and the 
Inmeasing losses. During July Amer. Mltsublshl-Urakuml orduonoe plant. The 
aircraft from Okinawa destroyed or use of the epoch-shaking atomio bomb 
damaged^O Jap. vessels totalling 250,000 received a mixed reception from publlo 
tons. The object of this intenslfled air opinion both in America and in Britain, 
war was to cut off Japan from her sources but In the ultimate analysis it would seem 
of raw materials, food, and fuel, but impracticable to 'humanise* war or the 
lireparable damage was aieo done to her weapons of war. It Is only necessary 
IntMnol commomoatloDS, naval bases, to state here that tho bombs woro a 
airfields, and factories. To aooompUth means of hastening tho collapse of Jap. 
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resistanoe. On the dar that the eecond 
atomlo bomb was dropped allied aircraft 
based on Okinawa destroyed sixty more 
Jap. ships. This proved the last straw, 
though It is to be borne In mind that 
Japan was already on the edge of defeat. 
For apart from having no defence to the 
new bomb, Japan's sole recent successes 
in tho war were those won by suloido 
aircraft which had sunk twenty-four war- 
ships (including three escort carriers and 
eleven destroyers) and damaged 164 
others (including seven battleships) with 
great loss of life. They did not succeed, 
howerer. in sinking any armoured vessel 
and they did not put any Brit, warship out 
of action. But a truer picture of Japan's 
plight was thnt shown by the ^vrookago 
of tho Jap. Navy which strewed the is. 
shores after Japan had lost all but forty- 
nine of her 369 warships. Months boforo 
tho dropping of the first atomic bomb 
Japan bud boon brought to measurable 
distance of collapse as a result of the 
destruction of its duet and the incrcasiiig 
air blows at tho homeland, although Japan 
still had a very strong army (in the home- 
land 3,000,000 trained professional mili- 
tary personnel, in Tblna, Manchuria, and 
Formosa 3,000 ,o0(i men), and a consider- 
able air force (11,000 aircraft, of which 
6000 were combatant types). In fact the 
situation in w hich what once had been one 
of the strongest military powers had been 
brought to surrender without the defeat 
of its army \>as unp.iralJeled in hist, and 
created problems which hud to bo solved 
without guidance from the past. Japan 
entered tho war with twelve battlesnius 
and now bad but one, the Naoaio, and 
even that was hoavllv damaged and with- 
out a crow. Of her nine front-line comers 
tho Uataka and the Katasuraoi, both 
hoavily damaged, aloue rotnninetl. Of 
nineteen heavy cruisers, only two re- 
mained, botli being at .Singapore, badly 
damaged. Mmllorly, of twenty-four light 
cruisers, but two wore left. The number 
of destroyers, estimated originally at 165, 
was now reduced to twenty-six, sev. of 
which wore badly damaged. Of tho 
original 140 first-lino submarines only 
sixteen remained, in addition to six 
former Qer. U-boat^. Even so, however, 
the invasion of Japan might hove been 
resisted a oiUrnnce and would no doubt 
have entfilled enormous cofeualtles, a pros- 
ect which was unquestionably exercised 
y the atomic bomb. The same day tho 
atomic bomb was driipped on Nagasaki 
the Jap. Oov, announced their readiness 
to aooept tho Alites* Potsdam terms of 
surrender, provided tbo> did not pr^u- 
dlce the prorogiitlves of the emperor. The 
Allies* reply, whiioi^ not asking for tho 
emperor’s abdioatlon or dethronement, 
made it clear that his uutliority, together 
with that of the Jap. Gov., should be 
subject to the allied supreme commander 
from the moment of surrender and that 
the emperpr himself wrould be required to 
authonse and ensure tho signature by the 
Jap. Gov. and the Imperial general head- 
quarters of tho surrender terms, and, 
further, that the emperor must issue 
fltrders to commanders in the field to cease 


fire and surrender their arms, and be 
ready to issue any other orders which the 
allied supreme commander might demand 
In order to give effect to the surrender 
terms. In a word, the Allies intended 
that the emperor should acknowledge and 
^ar his share of responsibility in ending 
the war which he aanotioned and that 
this * semi -divine being* must be acknow- 
ledged to have been led away by tho 
^ong advice of ministers and generals, a 
bitter pm for the Jap. people to swallow, 
the more especially as the traditional 
militiiry caste was built round the fiction 
of tho emperor's sacroaanctlty as the ' .Son 
of Heaven.* On Aug. 14 Japan sur- 
rendered, and it was r)n that date there- 
fore that the Second World War came to 
an end. The emperor Issued orders for 
all Jap. forces to eeaao fire, though it 
was estimated, through broadcasts from 
Tokyo, that it would take six days for the 
orders to become efiertivo in China and 
Hoiigamville, twelve da^ks In New Guinea 
and the Philippines, and still louger in 
Burma . At the same t iino Marshal vassi- 
levsky sent the Jap. Kwantung Armv an 
ultimatum to surrender its arms by Aug. 
20. The continued resistance of the Jap. 
armies in Kwantung after the surrender 
of tho metropolitan is. was an eventuality 
which the Russians had foreseen, and it 
caused no hitch in the steady develop- 
ment of operations in Manchuria and 
Korea. But by Aug. 17 Jap. forces had 
begun to snrrondor on sev. sectors of the 
Manchurian front. Mostilitles in Hon- 
galiivillo ceased by Aug. 19. In Burma, 
in tho Karen Hills, the war went on us if 
nothing bad happened, but the surrender 
here was confosed by the great distances 
involved. On Aug. 20 Lord Mount- 
batten, supreme allied commander of the 
B.E. Asia Command, broadcast directions 
to F.-M. (’ouDt Teraiichi, commander of 
the Jap. Southern Anny, to sond a repre- 
sentetivo w'lth plenipotentiary powers to 
meet his chief of staff at Rangoon, and 
the meeting took pinco there on Aug. 26. 
By Ang. 23 the Jup. in the Philippines 
were beginning to surrender iu 
numbers as the news of the capitulation 
reached the mt. fastnesses. 

Russian Campaion in Manvhuna . — In 
broad outline this whirlwind sfxteeu-day 
campaign, iu wbiob the Russian armies 
were under the supremo commanrl of 
Marshal Vassilevsky, consisted In the 
envelopment of the three main Jap. 
fortified areas: tho Hailar-E^olun area m W. 
Manchuria, the Siingari-Sakhalyan in 
N. Manchuria, and tho maritime area in 
B. Manchuria. Operations were planned 
to take every adv.iDtage of 1 he superiority 
of Russian armour over Jap. anti-tank 
weapons. Attacking on a broad front In 
tho £.. Marshal Mcrot8ko> ’s forces c.ime 
to grips with the main forces of the J.^p. 
Third Army tn the first days of the cam- 
paign by outil nkiiig the frontier defenoo 
zone. From tho N. Gon. Purkayev. by 
o wide manoeuvre to Mergen, surrounded 
the Jap. 133rd Infantry Brigade and 
blockaded the Sukhalyan defence zone. 
Up tho valley of the Sungari other forces 
of Gen. Porkayev's command thrust 
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towards Harbin. From the W. Marshal 
Malinovsky by-passed all Jap. positions 
W. of the frreat Khlugan range by throw- 
ing armour forward In a spectacular 
advance. Reiving on transport aircraft 
for water and rnel, Russian tanks were at 
times operating 500 m. from their bases. 
They crossed country which for hundreds 
of miles was without either shelter or 
wells. Great belts of grasslands were set 
ablaze by the retreating Jap. By Aug. 20 
the Russians had conducted vast enve- 
loping moves which brought the whole of 
Manchuria from the borders of Inner 
Mongolia to the sea of Japan, and from 
the middle Amur to the Yellow Sea, 
within thejgrasp of their armies. Soon 
afterwards Russian airborne troops lauded 
in the tns. of Dairen and Port Arthur and 
began to disarm the garrisons. On the 
21st the Rushans took prisoner 71,000 
Jap. officers and men. By the 23rd the 
Rnssians were In occupation of the whole 
of Manchuria, S. Sakhalin, and the is. of 
Shnmshu and Paramushlro in the Kurile 
archipelago. On that day the Jap. 
Kwantung Army, after unsuccessful 
counter-attacks, laid down their arms 


and surrendered to the Red Army. 

Allied Troops enter Japan, — Amer. air- 
borne troops landed at Ataugi airfleld. 
18 m. from Tokyo, on Aug. 28 to prepare 
for the formal occupation under Gen. 
MacArthur. A huge armada of allied 
warships had now assembled off the coast 
of Japan. Four-fifths were Amer. ships, 
the rest mainly Brit., together with Brit. 
Dominion and some Dutch. Some nine 
allied ships entered Tokyo Bay on the 
some date. The main lauding of allied 
troops began the next day, airborne forces 
arriving in strength at the Atsugi air- 
field, while Amer. and Brit, marines dis- 
embarked at Yokosuka naval base. The 
allied forces, spreading out over Yokosuka, 


Yokohama, and a large portion of the 
Tokvo plain, now had a strategic grip on 
the Tokyo Bay region. Meanwhile (Aug. 
30) a strong Brit, naval force, under 
Rear-Adm. Harcourt, entered the harbour 
of Hong Kong, which bad been in Jap. 
occupation since Dec. 27, 1941. They 
seized the naval dockyard and ejected all 
Jap., including the naval and military 
commanders. No actual instruments of 
surrender had yet been signed owing to 
the physical difficulties imposed by great 
distances and the fact that large numbers 
of Jap. forces were scattered over far- 
flung areas of the Pacific. But on Sept. 2 
Jap. envoys, in the presence of fifty allied 

S nerals and other senior officers, signed 
e allied instrument of unconditional 
surrender aboard tbe Amer. battleship 
Missouri in Tokyo Bay. and Immediately 
afterwards a convoy of forty-two ships 
entered the bay and landed 13,000 Amor, 
troops for the.marob on tbe cap. Tbe 
new ^p. Prime Minister, Prince Higashi 
KunT broadcast an appeal to the Jap. 
people to carry out faithfully the tenns of 
the surrondor and the orders of tbe 
emperor. There were other formal sur- 
renders to bo made in Luzon, New 
Guinea, tbe Solomons, Malaya, and Burma, 
but with the signing of tbe Instrument of 


surrender on tbe MUeouri, Japan had at 
last come to tbe end of her dream of 
oonquest. When tbe Jap. represent- 
atives, comprising either senior army 
officers or silk -hatted officials, came on 
board tbe Amer. warship in the early 
morning clouds covered tbe bay, but it 
was light enough for them to see and to 
wonder at the armada of Amer. and Brit, 
ships dominating their cap., including 
H.M.S. Buke of York and King George v, 
Gen. MacArthur signed the surrender 
documeots as supreme commander, Adm. 
Nimitz Bigoed for the U.S.A., Adm. Sir 
Bruce Fraser for Britain, Gen. Hsu Yiing- 
chang for China, Lt.-Gen. Kuzma Deev- 
yanko for Russia, Gen. Blarney for 
Australia, Air- Vice Marshal laltt for New 
Zealand, Gen. le Clero for France, and 
Gen. L. H. van Oyon for the Netherlands. 
Mamoru Shigemitsu, former ambas. in 
London and now foreign minister, signed 
for the emperor, and Gen. Yoshljiro 
Umozu oil behalf of the Jap. Imperial 
General Staff. On this occasion tbe Amer. 
flag flown by the Missouri contained only 
thirty-one stars as opposed to the forty- 
eight of to-day. It was the flag flown by 
Commodore Perry, U.S.N., when he 
entered Jar». waters ninety -two years 
earlier. iSome 20(),U00 Jap. troops on 
various by-passed Paclflo is. laid down 
their arms on Sept. 3 at five minor sur- 
render ceremonies aboard Amer. warships 
in the S.W. Pacitto. These were Truk, 
naval strongholds hi the central Carolinas, 
Palau, the Bonins, N. of Guam, Rota in 
the Mariauas, and Fagan. N. of Saipan. 

British Forces enter Singapore, — Adm. 
Sir Arthur Power, commander In chief of 
tbe £. Indies Fleet arrived at Singapore 
on Sept. 3 with a or it. naval force. Royal 
Marines having taken over Penang the 
same day. Brit, and Indian troops 
landed at Singapore on Sept. 5. It was 
a peaceful entry, though as a precaution 
against treachery tbe first wave of troops 
came In assault craft. Tbe return to 
Singapore was certainly remarkable, for 
the landing bad been planned os a care- 
fully phased military operation, so that 
if the enemy oiTored resistance it couid be 
overcome. But in the result the opera- 
tion rovembled a civic reception, the Jap. 
general representing Gen. Itagnki, com- 
mander in the Seventh Area (Malaya, 
Java, and Sumatra), waiting on the dock- 
side to greet the first allied troops. 

The surrender In the 3.W. Pacific was 
signed on board H.M.S. Glory in St. 
George’s Channel, 28 ni. S.U. of Itabaul, 
on Sept. 6. Gen. Imamora, commandor- 
in-chlef in the S.W. PaMfle, linnded his 
sword to Lt.-Gen. Stnrdfe, commanding 
the Australian First, Aroty, and both he 
and Adm. Kusaka, comnlandlng the Jap. 
fleet in the area, signed |he surrender. 

Svrrender in Soulh^eaMt Asia Area , — 
The official surrender in S.1C. Asia took 
place In the council obambor of the 
municipal buildings in Singapore. It was 
an Impressive ceremony. Too Jap. repre- 
sentatives were Oen. Itogaki in place of 
Count Teranchi, the supremo commander, 
who was said to be too ill to attend, and 
the commanders of the Jap. armies In 
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sum, Burma, and Singapore, and of the 
enemy fleets based on Singapore and 
Surabaya. At the bead of the allied 
offloers was Adm. Mountbatten, the 
supreme commander of the area, with 
Lt.>Gen. Slim, oommanding the forces in 
the area of S.B. Asia, Adm. Sir Arthur 
Power, Air Marshal Sir Keith Park, and 
Lt.-Gen. Wheeler, deputy supreme com- 
mander. It was eyiuent that in a com- 
bined area of 1,500,000 sq. m., with a 
pop. of nearly 130,000 000, the command 
would haye months of planning before it 
could eomplete the remoyal of some 
500,000 Jap. soldiers and the bringing 
them back to peace oondltlons, and the 
repatriation of prisoners of war and 
ciyilian internees numbering oyer 200,000. 

Japaneae turrender in New Guinea . — ^It 
was not until Sept. 13 that Qon. Adachi, 
commander of the Jap. Eighteenth Army, 
after an ultimatum had ended his long pro- 
crastination, surrendered the Jap. forces 
in New Guinea to Maj.-Gcn. if. C). H. 
Robertson, commander of the 6th Aus- 
tralian Dfy. Thus ended a long and 
arduous campaign in which the Aust ralidns 
oneountered some of the toughest enemy 
forces in the Pa^dflo. The Australians 
had succeeded Lhe Aiuers. in Noy. 1944, 
but for some time could only act on the 
defensive in New Guinea and in its 
batellite is Bougainville. Wewak, garri- 
soned by 20,000 Jap., was not taken until 
the end of March 1945, and the final 
oflensive in Bougainville was not launched 
by the Australians until early in April. 
But by the end of July the Jap. 4l8t !)iy. 
had been virtunliy annihilated, while in 
Kabaul the Australians were effectively 
containing as If in an Internment camp 
an enemy force of no fewer than 50.UOO 
men, who, however, dtwpHo d.iily bomb- 
ing were well snpplfed with ammunition 
and food, and indeed able to supply 
themselves indigenously for an unlimited 
time. 

Burma and Hong Kong surrendered . — 
On the samo day (Sept. 13) Gen. Ichida 
signed the instrument for the surrender 
of Burma to the Brit. Twelfth Army at 
I^ngoon ($ee further unticr Burmese 
Oampaions in Skco.vd OKU) War). 
The Jap. in Hong Kong did not surrender 
until Sept. 16, though the H.N. bad been 
in possession of the dock> ard i>inco Aug.30. 

JajMnese Afrocifies.— The State Dept, 
in Washington lost no time in apprising 
the world of Jap. atrocities. The dept, 
on Sept. 5 pub. a long document con- 
taining the unsavoury story of * Japan's 
barbaric torture and wuiiton murder* of 
Amer. prisoners of war and charging 
Japan with the violation of praeticaliy 
every law concerning the treatment of 

g rlsoners of war and mi erneos. It accused 
ho Jap., inter alia, of ordering all the 
prisoners taken in the closing days of 
the Philippine campiiigii to be killed, of 
tossing gren.^dos In the hold of a .sinking 
ship coiitHliiing 750 Aiiier. piisoners, and 
of making a bonfire wil h petrol out of nii 
air raid shelter and burying alive the 
survivors of the 150 Amer. prisoners in it. 
The stories of prison ships were equally 
(horrifying. 


, See S. Morrison, Thia War againai 
Japan, 1943, and Ocean Front, 1945; 
O. Tellscbiis, Tokyo Record, 1943; Adm. 
Sir W. M. James, The BritUh Navisa 
in the Second World War, 1946; Lt. -Gen. 
B. E. Lippincott and others, From Fiji 
through the Philippinea with the Thirtecnih 
Avr Force, 1948; Lt.-Gen. A. E. Percival, 
The Wot in Malaya, 1949: F. Bpenoer 
Chapman, The Jungle ia Neutred, 1949; 
1945'^ ITar/arc, 1939- 

Paeiflo Girdle, sex under IGICBOUS Rocks. 

Pacifle Ocean, largest div. of the l^dro- 
sphere, extends from the Sonthern Ocean 
(lat. 40* S.) to liehriug .Strait, e.g. practi- 
cally to the Arctic Ocean ; it is, however, 
continuous with the Southern Ocean to 80* 
S. lat. ; It divides the Old and New Worlds, 
and is roughly bisected by 170* W. long.: 
greatest breadth, 10.000 in.; lon^h, 7000 
m. In shape it is very roughly pent- 
agonal, very broken to the W. and S.W., 
where it communicaUs with the Indian 
Ocean; it bus an area of 63.634,000 sq. m., 
nearly 40 per cent, of the nholo water 
extent of the world. 

Coaat‘line . — The coasts of Ainerioa which 
meet the P. O. are steep and even, with 
fjord formation In the N. and S. Australia 
shows a scmiewhat Kiiiular coast, but the 
Old World presents a seri(*s of fringfing 
seas with festooned is. euclosiug thorn, 
and a much gentler slope of coi'^t; the 
oontincntal shelf is ben^ inoie extensive. 
At a mean distance of 475 m. as against 
386 m., the P. O. has a cua>*t‘line of only 
49,000 m. lis against 90.000 m. of the 
Atlantic. The drainage area la very 
small, only a little more than one-quarter 
that of the Atlantic, although the actual 
ocean surfuco is If times as gi*oat. The 
terrigenous deposits are correspondingly 
sitialT ami nearer land. mo.stly covering 
( he fringing seas, lied clay occupies 
about three-fifths of the whole area lying 
towards the E.; globigerina ooze, two- 
thirds of that in the Atlantic, (K*eupies the 
intcrmedmto depths towards the VV. and 
off s. America. 

Depth . — The moan depth of the i'. O. Is 
3870 metres, and it exceeds tiiat of the 
other oceans; the \V. is dcci»er the E., 
and the N. than the Some of t be great 
depths appear to lie up ogaiubt the 
festooned is., e.g. the Tuscarora Deep 
(max. 4665 fathoms) Iviug along Japan 
and tbo Kuriles for 400 iii.; the Aldrich 
Deep, K. of New Zealand (mux. 5156 
fathoms). The greatest depth sonuded is 
5269 ft. between Midway Is. and Guam. 
Soundlngb in 1921 revealed the greatest 
depths ill the Aleutian trench, 7382 
metres, and in the >oar 19*J7 the greatest 
recorded ocean depth w.is nude by the 
Ger. cruiser Kmden of 10, 8011 Metros, near 
the Philippine trench B. of .Mindanao. 

Islamic. - The P. O. is notable for Its 
large number of occiinic is. grouped in the 
central and U regions: they are all vol- 
caiiic or coral, many being atolls, and 
number over 2500. nith an area of 70,000 
sq. m. The P. O. Is unique In its complete 
^rdlo of volcjinoes of the continental 
coast and is., with accompanying mani- 
festations of earthquakes. The temp. 
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and aaliolty show no very marked and by 1874 they bad a fleet of fltty*four 
abnoimaliUes. thonah the P. O. Is in steamers runnina- In oonjnnotlon with 
aeneral less saline than the others. . the Orient Navi^tion Company the 
Currenia , — Under the influence of the Paclflo Company bad estab. tlio Orient 
winds a <flookwise swirl is formed in the Line, from which they withdrew In 1906. 
N. Padflo; the waves produce a N. In 1010 the whole of the P. S. N. C.'s 

equatorial current nlona lat. 15**, tumina ordinary oupital was purchased by tho 

N. by the Philippines, and Joininaltreaulur Koval Mail Steam Packet Company, 
branches from the E. Indies and China which company still has the ooutroUlna 
Sea to form the Kuro Slwo, the Oiilf interest in it. Its services are to the E. 
Stream equivalent, at Formosa; this be- and W. coast of S. America via the 
comes a W. wind drift in lat. 45° N.» F'anaina Canal and tho straits of Magellan 
branching oppoaite Vancouver to form from Europe, to the W. coast of S. 
the California current, N. an inde]>endmit America and to Colombl.iii and ]^ua- 
swirl following the Alaskan coast to join dorian ports from New York; and there 
the W. wind drift again. A 04il(l Arctic arc also Central Ainer. swnices. 
current enters from Behring Strait and Paoiflsm, see Pbacb; Peace Societies. 
circulates through the sea of Okhotsk and Paotolus, in anct. times the name of a 
the Japan Sea, making the mainland coast brook in Lydia, Asia Minor, now called 

ice-bound in winter. An equatorial Sarubat. It rJ^es in Mt. I'molus, and 

counter-current is well estab. over tho flows past Sardis into tbo gulf of Smyrna. 
E. part, but less so In tho W. In the 8. Its sands were once famous for gold, 
Paclflo the trades cause a S. equatorial and tradition attributes tho wealth of 
current along the equator and to 15° s., Crossus to them. 

branching very irregularly in its west- Paouvius, Marcus (c. 2*^0-130 B.c.), the 
ward course, among the Is. to the W., and greitest of the Uoiii. tragic poets, ft. at 
forming four distinct currents, turning tiruudisium. He was tho nephew of 
southward to form the groat anti-clock- Ennius, on whoso stvlo ho modelled his 
wise swirl. These unite in their eastward dramas. He also devoted some of his 
course about lat. 40'", to branch opposite time to painting. Ho died at Tarentuni. 
S. Chile, N. forming the l*cru current, S. Among his works aro ArUwpe and 
joining the W. wind drift round Cape Horn. Arniorum Jiulteium. See O. lilbbeck, 
Hi^fyry. — Balboa Flighted the P. O. Scieni(£p romanorum fjoeais fragmenta^ 
from Panama In 1513. Magellan sailed 1897, lor a oolleotlou of his writings, and 
through the strait bearing his name in W. Y. Sellar, ifoman Por Is o/tfts ffepttftZic, 
1520, and gave the name to the ocean. 1863. 

In 1577 Drake, tho first Englishman to Padang, tn. of Sumatra, Indonesia. It 
enter the P. O., sailed N. to California and H on the 8.W. coast, and trades chiefly In 
across to the Moluccas. In the seven- coflee, tobacco, copra, hides, gold dust, 
teenth century the Australasian region and spices. P. fell to the Jap. forces in 
was explored, and a more careful and Feb. 1942. Pop. 52,000. 
detailc»d extouHon of the work occupied Paddington: 1. Dist. and pari. bor. of 
the eighteenth oenturv. Many sciontiflo London, 4 in. N.W. of St. l^aul’s. it is 
expe^tioQS were carried out during the divided Into two dlvs., N, and 8., each of 
nineteenth. Vc&luable contributions to which sends a member to Parliament, 
the survey work of tho P. O. have been The terminus of tho Western Region Ilail- 
^ade by the Jap. Gov. as well as by the way is at P. Pop. 97,900. See London'. 
U.S. oooanographioal dept, of tbo navy. 2. Suburb of 8ydno>, Now 8. Wales, 
For campaigns in the Second World War Australia, 3 m. 8.E. thereof. It has 
see Pacific Campaigns or Far Eastern indnstnos of brewing, tanning, and soap 
Front in Second World W\r. See making. Pop. 36.000. 

A. Brigham, Jnder to the Islamh of the Paddle-steamers, foierunners of screw - 
Padfi/e, 1900; T. K. Saint- Johnston, South dri\eii htcMiiiisbips. are boats propelled by 
Sea Reminiscenoest 1922; F. Zorrk. An- paddle-wheels, which are driven by steam. 
nalen der Hydrographie, 1928; W. Q. The ihu of boats with paddle-wheels dates 
IvoDB. laUmd Buitdere, 1930; G. E. R. from very anct. times, both the Korns, and 
Deacon, Dynamica of the South Ocean ^ Egyptians being acquainted with some 
1937, and Hydrology of the Sofiih Or can, form of them; In later times R. Valturius 
1937; J. W. Vandorcook, Dark Jslanda, in bis work, De Re 3filifar£ (117 2), records 
1938; J. A. Williamson, Cook and the thiMiso of paddle-bo>ils. Dr. Denis Papin, 
Opening of the Pacific, 1949; K. Glbblngs, a native of Blols, suggested towards the 
Over the Reefa, 1949; and bibliography of dose of the seventi^ent tv century that his 
Ocean and Oceanoorapht. See <dao iniention of a steam cylinder fitted with 
Ocean; Terra AutmiALis Incognita. a piston could be applied to work paddle- 
Paoiflo Steam Navigation Company wheels, but the idpa goes not appeor 
obtained a charter in 1840 and ran two to have been successfidly carried out. 
steamers along the coast of 8. America T. Savory invented a Mearn -condensing 
from Valpan4i|o to Panama. It waa the system, which he olaimoa could be applied 

g ioneer ox the steam trade along tho coast, to ahips ; J . Hulls clnimed t hat bo was the 
nt m its early years the company suffered actual inventor of tho peddle-steamer, in 
very heavy losses owing to the difllculty which he used ideas of ^very and Papin, 
of obtaining fuel. One result of this was but his boat does not seem to nave worJeed 
that it used compound engines long before successfully. Tho Pyroacope of the Mar- 
tho Atlantic companies, and thence- quis do Joulfroy was suooessfnl In travel- 
forward achieved prosperity. In 1870 ling up the SaOne unaided in 1783, but 
their ships ran from Callao to Liverpool, no commercial success followed. The 
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boat built br S. Moray In 1797, with two 
paddle-whools, g-avo the host results ez> 
perienoed till then. In 1803 Robert 
B'ulton made his first trip, and In 1807 
Stevens built a paddle-steamer, the 
JPAceniz, whioh plied (or six years on 
the Delaware, whilst in the same year 
the Ckrmoni of Bullion reached a speed of 
5 m.p.h. on a trinl trip. During the next 
decade the number of steamers on the 
Mississippi Increased, and from 183d the 
speed attained was greater. In Unglnnd 
Symington in 1802 built a stern-wheel 
Btoamor, but the Comet of Henry Dell, 
first built in 1804 and wrecked in 1820, 
was the first puddle-steamer employed 
regularly and successfully In Great Britain. 
For the varieties of wheels see Paddle- 
wheel. See R. Murray, Marine Engineer- 
ing and Steam Vessels, 1852, and £. C. 
Smith, Short History of Naval and Marine 
Engineering, 1938. 

Paddle-wheel, wheel used for propelling 
a boot or ship. As originally tried, it 
consisted esfienli dly of a scries of paddles 
or paddlo-llke spokes inserted In an axle 
dnim or u heel. The term was avoided by 
the elghteenth-ccntury Inventors and 
theorists, who spok'' of a ‘water- wheel,* 
a *rowlng-wheeI ‘revolving oars,* etc. 
The name P. gr.i dually came into use after 
1815. In Its eventual development flat 
boards were fitted more or less radially 
round the clrcuuifereuce, so as to press 
backward bke a succession of paddles 

X lnst the water. Two wheels are gener- 
' used, one on each side of the vessel, 
a little aft of midship, so as to cAtch the 
tops of waves; In riv. 6lenmer'«, where 
there is no great de})th of water, one 
only, plsced at tho stern, is sometinu's 
used. *rhe fioats of tho earlier paddle- 
boats were fixed rigidly to tho wheel. 
Later featherii'g Ps., in which eaoh float is 
flxed to a pin at the back and coiineoted at 
the centre of tho wheel to a small eccentric 
by means of a lever connecting with a 
small ann flxed rigidly to the hack of the 
float, were used: the eccentric Is rigidly 
attached to one of the levers, causing it to 
rotate with the wheel. Bv this metluHl 
the old ‘churning of tho water' is lessened. 
Tho use of paddles has been di.scontmued 
in favour of screws for cargo boats and 
ocean-going ships. The etiiciency of the 

K addle is gri'atest at a certain constant 
nmerston; and w'hen draughts vary tho 
level of fioata must vary also. Rolling 
affects the paddlos and btrains the engines, 
08 one paddle offers verv great resistance 
while tho other is racing. The speed of 
tho flouts dopciuls on tho dicuneter of the 
wheel; more breadth is required for 
vessels with paddles, as each paddle is 
about one-fonrth nf^tbe breadth of the 
boat, but they are very suitable for 
excursion sttvimers, being fast, easily 
managed and started. 

Paddy and Paddy Bird, see Rice and 
Rice Bird. 

Paderborn, tn. in Westphalia, Germany, 
formerly a Hunse tn. One of tho chief 
buildings of note Is the cathedral, port of 
which was built during tho twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. In it is tho silver 
oQtfin of St. Llhorlus. P. was heavily 


damaged during the Second Worid War 
tho cathedral, tn. hall, and sev. churches 
suffering In va^ng degrees. Pop. 37i^200. 

Paderewski, Ignaee Jan (1860-1941), 
PollBh pianist, composer, and stateeman, 
0 . at Knrylovka, In PodoUa. son of a 
Polish gentleman former; studied at War- 
saw and Berlin. Always remarkable for 
strong personal views as an artist, he 
developed his talent In his own way from 
I the first, and such piano instruction as be 
I received at Warsaw was merely part of 
the curriculum; and when, in 1876, he 
made his first public appearance. It was 
mamly with the purpose of introduoing hie 
own compositions (pieces in the form of 
Polish dances), which at that time he was 
not technically proficient enough to play 
more than passably well. His flrat wife 
was tho young pianist. Antonina de Kor- 
sak, who d. in child birth in 1881. He 
taught at Warsaw and Sirasburg 1878-84. 
It was ut Sirasburg that he met the actress, 
Modjeska, a gifted countrywoman of his, 
who first perceived the true bent of P.*s 
genius, and persuaded him to become an 
interpretative artist, and be placed himself 
under LcRchetizky in Vienna, three vears* 
intensive work with that accomplished 
master turning him into a finished 
executant. Ho appeared at Vienna. 1887 ; 
toured Germany, 1888; visited Paris, 
1889; London, 1890 (when he first came 
to Unghind he was known only as the 
composer of the Minuet in (L which comes 
from his Humoresques de Concert, op. 14); 
and America, 1891. His name bec'ame a 
synonA m for a perfect pianist. Ho toured 
FiUrope extensively until his second 
nmrnngc, in 1899, to baroness de Rosen, 
afterwards devoting himself principally 
to compositiuD. although be still played 
occasionally. He wrote some good piano 
music, especially his popular Polish Fan- 
tasia with orchestra; his opera Mannt 
was produced at Dresden (lUUl) and New 
York (1902), and his symphony at London 
(1912). His idol was his countryman, 
Cliopm. in the interpretation of Avhoso 
IMJSsion.'ite. whimsical, and t»pU*netic moods 
be was unapproaohed. 

He was politicallv active in tho cause of 
PoKniil during the First Worlil W.ir, and 
was first Prime Minister ami minister of 
foreign affairs of the Pnlibh Republic, 
1919-20. The idea of creating a Polish 
army outside Poland was bis (1916), and 
with that aim he was ekuit to Amerio.i as 
delegate of tho Polish Natmiial Committee 
which bud been formed m Paris. Soon 
after the armistice he came to London to 
seek help in reconstituting the new Polish 
state. His presence, subsequently, in 
Poxnan .it n time uhen there was danmr 
of Poland having some association with 
Germany, roused the Polo* there to tro- 
mendoiis enthu8ia.su i. and a revolt broke 
out which resulted in most of the prov. 
of Posn.inla being wrested from the Gers.; 
its transfer wu.- confirmed by the treaty 
of V©rs,iiJlo8. It was at the peace con- 
foronce that he was at his best db a states- 
man; if he claimed loss than his country- 
men desired, he acquired for Poland the 
good and confidence of the other 
delegations. He retired to hla estate in 
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California In 1920» and In 1922 retnrned 
with icUU to the oouoert sta^o. P. recei red 
many honours. Including. In 1925/ the 
G.B.E. Unlrs. in all parts of the world 
conferred honorary degrees on him. 
Oxford made him D.O.L. and Cambridge 
Mub.D. liroa by S. A. Vaughan, 
1907; J. F. Looke, 1928; H. Oplenakl. 
1929; A. Henderson ifJomUimpwary Im* 
mortals), 1930; H. Landau, 1934; O. 
Phillips, 1934; and Memoirs, by Mary 
Lawton, 1939. 

Padiham, tn. of Lanoashlre, England, 
3 m. N.W. of Burnley. The Inhab. are 
engaged in the manuf. of textile goods, 
engineering, furniture manuf., mining, 
etc. Pop. 10,000. 

Padishah (nod, throne, and shah, 
sovereign), title assumed by the sultan 
of Turkey. The Ottoman Porte formerly 
called only the Fr. king P., calling the 
other sovereigns of Europe *kral,* but the 
name has now been applied to other 
leading sovereims. 

Padova, see Padua. 

Padstow, seaport of OoniwaU, England, 
on the estuary of the Camel, 5 m. N.W. 
of Wadebridge. Pop. 2400. 

Padua, Duka of, see Arriohi, Tous> 

SAINT. 

Padua (It. Padova, anct. Patavium): 
1. Episcopal city, cap. of the prov. of 
P., Italy, on the canalised part of the 
BacchigUone, 22 m. W.d.W. of Venice. 
The cathedral (sixteenth century) has a 
baptistery dating from the twelfth cen- 
tury. The church of the Ereinitanl 
(destroyed in 1944) was an old Augustiman 
church of the middle thirteenth century 
(restored in 1880), containing frescoes by 
Andrea Mantegna and his contemporaries 
of the school of Squarcione, which wci’c 
amongst the most important examples of 
N. It. art. The campanile is Intact, and 
reconstruction of • the roof, apse, and 
yaqade has been completed. The chiircb 
of San Antonio (1307) contains the tomb 
of the patron saint of P. and a high 
altar designed by Donatello; his mag- 
nificent equestrian statne of Gatta- 
inclata stands outside. Other notable 
buildings of P. arc the observatory, 
occupying the tower of the palace of 
Ezzolino da Romano (Uiirteentb century), 
and the nniv., founded in 1222 and famous 
as a seat of learning In the Middle Ages. 
There is a modem engineering college 
here. In the S. part of the city is the 
Piazza Vittorio Emmunuele, o domed 
with numerous statues, some by Caiiova. 
The botanical garden connected with the 
univ. is the oldest in Europe. The chief 
industries of P. are breweries, distilleries, 
foundries, com and saw mills, motor oar 
and chemical factories. P. claims its 
origin from the time of Troy. It was 
formerly the most Important tn. of 
Venetla; Uvy was born here in 59 no., 
andPthe painter Mantegna (1431-1506). 
It was sacked by Alario the Ooth and by 
Attila the Hun in 452. Tn 1337 it came 
under the rule of the Carrara family, and 
was taken by Venice in 1405. It was 
occupied by the Fr. in 1797, and in 181i 
ceded to Austria, who retained it until 
Venetia passed to Italy In 1866. Pop. 


161,900. See C. Foligno, The Story of 
Padua, 1910 (Medieval Towns); G. New- 
man, A Century of Medicine at Padua, 
1922; and II. la Fargo, Lost Treasures of 
Europe, 1946. 2. Prov of Venetia, Italy, 

traversed by the Rs. Baochiglione, 
Adige, and Brenta, and intersected by a 
network of canals which connect It with 
the Adriatic: It is a fertile plain, producing 
min, wine, rico and fruit, and grazing 
for cattle. It has stone quarries and 
mineral springs. Area 826 sq. m. Pop. 
(1936) 640,000. 

Paducah, oo. soat of McGraoken co., 
Kentucky, U.S.A., 48 m. N.E. of Cairo, 
Illinois. It manufs. iron goods, machin- 
ery, fiour, and pottery, and Is an im- 
portant strawberry and tobacco market. 
Pop. 33,700. 

Padus, see Po. 

Paean (Gk. Ilatar), in Gk. mythology, the 
physician of the gods, but later Gk. 
writers invariably use P. as a titlo of 
Ai>ollo In his aspect of healer. Later 
the word was synonymous with *8ong of 
thanksgiving* and ‘hymn of victory,* 
meanings derived apparently from I»i 
iia<a» , an invocation to Apollo and other 
deities. 

Psodo- Baptists (Gk. frars, «rai£-, a child, 
and baptist), one who holds and practises 
infant baptism. Since this Is the normal 
practice in most Christian communities, 
the term is used but rarely. See also 
ANTIP^DOB 4PTI8T8. 

Palignian Dialect, see under Latin Lan- 
QUAOB and Literature. 

PsBony. genus of herbaceous and shrubby 

f ierennials (family HtinunculaceBs) which 
ucludos some of tho most magnificent 
garden flowers. The herbaceous kinds 
are the hardier and are more widely culti- 
vated than the shrubbv tree of mt. Ps. 
These, if grown out of doors, need pro- 
tection from spring frosts; they are %ery 
valuable for gentle forcing under glass. 
P. corallina is naturalised on an is. in 
the Severn, and by some Huthoriiles is 
considered a true lint, iiathe. 

PoBstum (Gk. iio<rpi£ta»i ta, modem Pesto), 
Gk. colony in Luuauid, 8. Italy, situated 
near the bay which took its name from 
the tn. (PsBstunus Sinus — ^gulf of Salerno). 
It Is supposed to have been founded by 
eoionlsts from S>l)<tris about 600 u.c. 
After the Lurianians bad conquered the 
city it fell into tho hands of the Roms., 
who, in 273 B.u., also founded a colony 
thoic. After sufTering at tho hands of 
the Saracens during tho ninth century, 
and being part lull v dootroyod during tho 
eleventh. It wan eventually abandoned 
during the sixteenth contiirv. The ruins 
of two Doric tciiiph*-! at P. are among the 
most remarkable rem|tJns of antiquity. 
Although the battle of tho Salerno hoach 
raged all arouml thotn In the Second 
World War, the temples of P. escaped nil 
damage. Indeed the ^ar actually helped 
nrchroologioal interests, for, while digging 
a gan-ornplaocment near the site, Brit, 
troops came upon evidence of a pre- 
historic cemetery. Regular exoavations 
were subseqiiootly conducted under the 
auspices of the Neapolitan Museum. 
Peetus, see Tqrasba, P. Pgrrus. 
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Pagan, a not. ruined city of Upper 
Burma, 92 m. S.W. of Mandalay. lirom 
the second century a.d. to the day it was 
sacked by the barbarian hordes of Kubla 
Khan in 1284 it served as Burma’s cap. 
It is one of the archasoloicicul wonders of 
the E. I’erched on the 70 -ft. cliffs of the 
K. bank of the rlv. stretch the shrines, 
monasteries, and bell ‘Shaped pagodas of 
the city which make it a resort of Buddhist 
pilgrims. There are 5000 of these niouu* 
monts still standing. The Brit. Four- 
teenth Army crossed the Irrawaddy near 
P. in Feb. 1915, in the advance against 
the Jap. in Mandalay, hut fortunately 
P. was spared the ravages of war. I’op. 
7000. 

Pagan!, Gregorio (1558-1805), It. 
painter, learnt nis craft from Santo dl 
Tlti and Lodovlco Cordl (Cigoli). A line 
colourist, he helped to renew the inspira- 
tion of his native school of Florence. 
The ’Family of Tobit* and some frescoes 
in the church of Santa Marla Novella, 
which are Ills best-known works, are ali 
in that city. 

Paganini, Niooolo (1784-1840), violin 
virtuoso, b. at Genoa, where he studied 
under Costa; later he worked also under 
Iloilo ;ind Gbhjtti at Parma. After an 
udvcnturoua youth, having pat in a pro- 
digious amount of technical practice, he 
began his actual c<'ireer when twenty-two 
years old. Twenty -five years later be 
toured Vienna. Berlin, Paris, London, and 
elsewhere, amassing a very cooHlderablo 
fortune. After J83b he lived in semi- 
retirement, dividing his time between 
Parma and Paris (see Berlioz, Aulo- 
bioffraphp), where his giimbling pro- 
pensities led almost to his ruin (1836). 
He is remembored clileily for his wonder- 
ful technique, his double-stopping and 
harmonics being unsurpassed, as were 
also his roundness and beaut v of tone in 
soft passages. But his dissolute and 
coarse character and gcncrnl lack of reliue- 
ment marred the Hcntiineiit of his Inter- 
pretations and precluded biui from truly 
nrtistio composition, ^ire life by J. 
Pulver, 1936. and A. Vinogradon, The 
CondemneUion of Paganini, 1946. 

Paganism (Lat. paganua, countryman), 
word supposed to have been first applied 
by the early Christians to the country 
folk who were the last to abandon the 
anct. beliefs and practices. P. Is a form 
of religion which worships a god or gods 
other than the One Truo God of the 
(Christians. Jews, and Muslims, though 
roliglous feeling in the Middle Ages led 
Christians to descrJbo as pagans both 
Muslims and Jews. P. is in fact idontioai 
with polytheism. It is probable that the 
earliest matiifestation of religion w'as 
monotheistio and that P. arose from a 
tendency in prlmitlvo man not only to 
distinguish the divine attributes but to 
deify natural phenomeua. Those pheno- 
mena are easily recognisable In the familiar 
deities of Greece and Home. The anthro- 
pornorphlo oharaeter of the pagan gods 
led inevitably to the exaltation of human 
passions. The Jews appear to have been 
the first to recogniso the intimate link 
between P. and amorality, and the 


denunciations of their law and prophets 
are summed up in the magnificent epistle 
of 8t. i’aul to the Homs. From that time 
human hist, has been the story of man’s 
loyalty now to the One, now to the Many. 
Though P. has long been olfioially aban- 
doned in the W. world it may be said that 
neither camp has finally rid itself of the 
influence of the other. The effects of 
Babylon, Assyria, and Rome failed to 
dMtroy the monotheism of the Jews and 
Christians, though the superstitions of 
the anet. world are not dead in our time. 
The influence of P. can bo detected In the 
fleroo monotheism of Islam; and the 

K eneral councils of the E. Church have 
oen mainly concerned to rebut the 
influence upon its theology of the pagan 
world. See M. A. Beugnot, Hiaioire de la 
destruction du pagan tame en Occident, 1 835 : 
B. de PresRcna6, The Ancient World and 
Christianily, 1888; and F. (J. Conybeare, 
Myth, Magic, and Morals, 1909. 

Page, Sir mderiok Handley (b. 1885). 
Eng. aeronautical pioneer, and inventor 
of the slotted wing aircraft. He was one 
of the early pioneers of flying, and founded 
Handler Page Ltd. in 1909. In 1908 he 
Joined the Royal Aeronautical Society, and 
was its president from 1945 to 1947. In 
the First World W^ar 1\ designed and 
built the heavy bomber, the world’s first 
multi-engined aircraft, and in 1919 he was 
running a civil aircraft service to the 
Continent. Under his direction Handley 
Page Ltd. became one of the leading air- 
craft manufacturers, and comprised 6.> 
per cent of the Imperial Airways fleet 
when the two concerns were mei^ged in 
1924. During the Second World War 
Handley Page Ltd. pn^dueed the Harrow, 
Hampden, and Halifax bombers, and the 
Hastings military transport. Among P.’s 
other designs are W8’8, Hannibals, nud 
Hermes. Ho was president of the Society 
of Brit. Aircraft Constructors in 1938. aud 
of the Institute of Transport from 1945 
to 1946. 

Page, Thomas Nelson (1853-1922), 
Amer. author nud diplomat; b. at Oak- 
Innd, Hanover co„ Virginia: practised 
law at Richmond, 1875-93; wat, .imbas. 
to Italy, 1013-19. His literary work after 
the First World War showed an lu tense 
aduiiratiun of Italy. Pubs, include In 
Ole Virginia (1887); The Ol/I South 
MarseChan (1893); Pa'iiiine Stories (1894); 
2'he Old Gentleman of the Slack Stock 
(1896>: The Segro—-ihe sovihcrner*8 Prob- 
lem (1904); Robert K, Lee (J90S, 1912); 
Life of Thomas Jeffcr»tn (in It. 1918); 
Italy and the World War (1926;. He will 
live in Amer. literature bv bis charming 
sontimcnUil stories of VlrpiTiia, In which 
the prohigonists are t he plant ctlou owners 
and their devoted slavtv »iud body ser- 
vants. He was one ol the tirst and most 
successful In employing negro dlal^'ot. 
See II. Pago, Tho/nas Nelson Pape a 
Memoir of a Virginia Gentleman, 1923. 

Page, youtn of noble aud gentle birth 
who waits on royal and noble personages. 
Ill the days of chivalry, down to the 
fifteenth century that is, a boy desirous 
of becoming an esquire and afterwards a 
knight served an apprenticeship as P. 
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at court or In the castle of some noble- 
man. The modern Ps. of honour or Ps. 
of the presence, etc., who are attached to 
royal nouseholds and who flgrore on 
ceremonial and state ooooslons, are not 
unlike the pueri pmUtgogiani who served 
the Rom. emperors. 

PareUus, well-known genus of the 
acanthopterygiau family Spaild.'e, belongs 
to the sub-div. Pagrina, In w'hich the 
members have a sinfi^e series of long front 
teeth and rounded molars on the sides of 
the Jaw. The species live In the warmer 
seas: all are carnivorous and many are 
edible. P. cmirodont^iB is the sea -bream, 
gllthead. or chad. 

Pagensteoher, Hermann (1844-1932). 
Oer. ophthalmologist, h. at Langoiisohwal- 
bach. Sept. 16, brother of Aiezuuder P. 
(182^79). founder of the Wiesbaden Eye 
Hospital (1857). Educated at Wiesbaden 
and at the uni vs. of WOrzbiirg. Berlin, 
and Prague, in 1868 be was assistant at 
the Univ. Hospital of GroifHWHld, and in 
1869 at the Wiesbaden Evo Hospital. At 
his clinic In the Taunusbtnisso ho received 
patients from all over the world, cfYoctlng 
many remarkable cures. Queen Victoria, 
the Empress Frederick, and many other 
royal persons were among his patients, but 
be made no distinction between the rich 
and eminent and the poorest patient, 
treating all alike with the same degree of 
skill and oare. P. wrote many css 2 i ys on 

? rof68aional subjects, his Atlas of the 
^atholooical Anatomy of the Eye being 
the best known. 

Pag8s, Louis Antoine, see Gannier- 
Pagbs. 

Pagot, Sir George Edward (1809-92). Eng. 
physician, h. at Great Varmouth, Norfolk, 
oecame a fellow of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. in 1832, took his M.l). degree in 
1838. and wns made a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1855. From 1839 to 1884 he 
was physician to A(ldcuhruoke’«i Hospital, 
'and in 1872 he accepted the chair of 
physio at hU own nniv. He will be 
remembered for the stimulus bo gave to 
the education of medical pr/tctltioners. 

Pagot, Henry William, see ANGLisssr, 
Marquess or. 

Paget, Sir James (1814-99), Eng. sur- 
geon; b, at Great Varmouth, Norfolk, 
entered St. Bartholomew’s Hosoital in 
1834. Hero he discovered the purasito. 
Trichina spiralis, in the human body, and 
proved a very brilllaut student. In his 
early manhood he was hoavily iinndi- 
capped by bis father’s dclits; but strenu- 
ous devotion to physiology^ and ospef'iaily 
to pathology, wherein ho showed the 
iltal jmpoi^noe of the inicroseope, soon 
brought him to the top of his profession as 
a scientist on the one hand and a surgeon 
and consulthig physician on the other. 
He wrote Lectures on Surgical Pathology 
(1853) and QjUnictU Lectures (1875). Ho 
wa& resident of the Royal College of 
Burgeons (1875) and vice-chancellor of 
London Univ. (1883). See .S. Pagot, 
Memoirs and Letters of Sir James Paget, 
1901. 

Pagl Islands, see Nassau. 

Pagoda, Portuguese word, possibly a 
corruption of the Persian but-kadah, which 


means an * Idol-house.’ It is a term used 
in the E. for a temple, more especially one 
pyramidal in shape. There la a very 
hwdsome and massive P. at TanJore, the 
upper portion being an elongated and 
elaborately sculptured pyramid 100 ft. in 
height. The most imposing ancL at the 
snuio time, the moat holy of the Burmese 
Ps. is the Shway Jlagdn 1’. at Raxigoon. 
The Slauiese phra is either p.\Tamidal with 
a cylindrical turret, or bell-shaped with a 
slender spire. Unfortunately the mar- 
\ellous Clilnese P., known as the Porce- 
lain Tower of Nanking, was destroyed by 
the Tolpings In 1 856. The P. bolowng to 
the temple of Horiujl in Japan bos only 
five 8 iore 3 rs; large ones have as many as 
thirteen. 

Pago-Pago, harbour of the is. of Tutulla. 
Aiuer. Samoa, which nearly bisects the is. 
It was ceded to America in 1872 for a coal- 
ing station and is now a U.S. naval station. 

Pagus Aurelianensis, see Orlj^anais. 

Pahang, state of the Federation of 
Malaya and. formerly, one of the narrower 
group known us tlio Federated Malay 
States (see Malaya) under Brit, pro- 
tection. It lies entirely on the E. side of 
the main range and has 130 m. of its E. 
border on the China Sea. It comprises 
13,820 sq. m. or about half the area of the 
former federation. The major portion of 
P. is fairly tint though varied with low 
hUls. but on the S.W.. W.. and N.W. there 
is a mountainous chain separating P. from 
Selangor (r/.v.) and Perak (o.v.) and rising 
to a iieight of over 6000 ft. in the areti 
called the Cameron Highlands. On the 
N. range separatlog P. from Kolantan 
(q.v.) and Troneganu (q.v.) the highest 
peak. Gunong Tahan. reaches 7186 ft. 
The country la fairly well intersected with 
rivB. and streams, the longest being the 
P. R. (o%er 200 m.) which, us the Toiom, 
rises in the hilly rc^^ous of the N.W. and. 
fed by many tribs., the largest of wbloh 
are the Tombeling. Jelui, and Lipls, flows 
flrst in a southerly direction, through 
the middle of the state, nnd thence in an 
easterly dlrcotlon. and has Its outlet at 
Pekun on the £. coast. The state in- 
cludes the Is. of Tioman, fioine 25 m. off 
the coast in the China Sea. The seat of 
gov. is at Kuala Lipls, The sultan 
resides at Pekan, near the mouth of the 
P. H. The country is rh;h in gold, tin, 
and gnlcun, and produces line spoclmons 
of mats, baskets, ctf., woven from pan- 
daiuis fibre. The dynasty thu t once ruled 
P. was descended from the rulers of the 
rovU house of Malacca and before that 
house became extinct iu 16U9 it-s P. branch 
provided many mlers far the older throne 
of .Tobore, which direetjv represented the 
Malacca dynasty (see Malaya. Hietory), 
Thereafter P. came ‘ander the suzerainty 
of tbo new snltfgiH rit johoro who. when 
they removed to llhlo and liingjm (is. 
states S. of Bfngaporeb loft a member of 
their own house as dato’ bendabara 
In charge of P. In 1887 Sir Frederick 
Weld negotiated a treaty with the bonda- 
hara, promising Brit, help in the event of 
external aggression and arran^ng for a 
Brit, agent to be stationed at Iub cap. 
At the same time the title of sultan was 
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Bubstltuted for beiidahara. In 1888 tho 
sultan applied for and obtained Brit. 
proteotlf>n, and tbe appointment of a 
resident. P. was invaded by the Jap. 
in Jan. 1942 and tho Brit, forces, out- 
numbered. withdrew from the Kuantan 
area (Jan. 6) after flooding tbe large P. 
Consolidated tin mine. Area 13,820 sq. 
in. Pop. 221,800. 

Pahari. see wider Indo-European 
Languages. 

Pahlavi (tii. see Enzeli; Pehleir. 

Pahlavi, Middle Persian, or Middle 
Iranian, terms employed for the dialects 
and scripts used in the tor. of Persia, or 
Iran, under tho Arsacid and Sasanian 
dynasties (see Persia, Lanauane and 
LAieratnre). Tho term P., which is a 
phonetic niodiiication of PnrtJiaiH or 
Parthawa, as on the inscriptions of Darius, 
meaning ‘Parthian’ U*k. Parihyaioi^ Ij«t. 
Farthi)^ drjes not indicat<' that P. was the 
language of tho Pnrthians. hut tliat both 
the speech and the script dc^ eloped in 
i^arthiau times, i.c. when l*arthia domi- 
nated Iran, and Irniiian and J’arthian 
became prncticHlly s\nonyinouH terniR. 

Alexander the iJreat/s conquest of 
Persia in 331 r r. n-> t .ndv put an end to 
the Aohauneniau dynasty of ]*ersia and 
to its script (<'unciforni writing, q.n.), 
but also dealt a hea^y blow at its reli- 

? ion (Zoron‘‘trianism), its language (Old 
Vrsian), ond it'-' national cuUure. In the 
tniublcd y<‘urs which foU<»wed tJ»e collapse 
of Alexander’s empire there arose the 
Arsaeid dynasty of I'arthia, w'lillo the 
language of Persia had undergone oon- 
sldcpable niodlflcatioD and new serlpta 
were devised. Tlie ulliinate decline of 
Parthian power lielp<‘d the rciiaisKaiico of 
the IVrsliui national sjarit, whieh found 
expression, in a.d. 22(>, in the founding 
the Sawniinii dynasty : while tlic .Arsaeid 
dynasty was cousidend U* be foreign, the 
SasiLnids rated ihemselvt's jis a national 
dynasty, and its (ouiulcr, Ardashir or 
ArtAklishir (in gwrcirtcd form. Artnxerxea), 
traced his des<'ent from tlie Achasoeninns. 
The Sasniiids. f<»llowiiig the tradititm of 
their groat ’ancestors,' iiumortollsoil their 
deeds in rock sculptim*s, and jn.seriptioDS 
written in P. I 'util the Arab invasion of 
Persia there must have been oonslderable 
production of i*. literature, particularly 
on subjects connected altb Zoroastiian- 
Ism. The destruet iveness of the Muslim 
conqueBt and the imposition of tbe Arabic 
alphabet on the newly <'oii\ertcd IVrslans 
account for the fact that cojnparatlveJy 
few P. works have su^^ived. For this 
survival we are indebted to tho l^arsis. 
the descendants of the I’ersian Zoroas- 
triufis. who were compelled to flee to India 
in tho eighth ceiiturg' A.t>. The survivtHl 
books owe their preservation to their 
religious character or to their couiiectioii 
with the Avestn (ij. tho Zoroastrian 
sacred literature), written in an Old 
Persian diah'ct. now t'allcd Avesta. and 
in a most cursive script (probably of P. 
origin) of fifty signs, also termed Avesta. 
The book Avesta Is iuvnrinhl.v accoTU- 

S onlod by tho Zand, which is the tradi- 
ional commentary of tho Avesta, and is 
written in P. While the origin of tho P. 


forms of speech is more or loss clear, being 
a natural development of Old Persian dla- 
lec'ts, It is far from clear bow the P. 
systems of writing developed. They can- 
not have been creations of an Individual, 
because in that case the P. script would 
have been more consistently worked out, 
and the almost contemporary appearance 
of two <»r more vuricties wouJd be in- 
• therefore, bo assumed 
that the P. scripts were a natural develop- 
ment from local cursive Aramaio scripts 
{see under At.pii \hkt). At least three 
varieties of the l>. alpJiabets are distin- 
guishable: (1) The \.\v. P., termed also 
Pahlaylk or Arsaeid, tbe script of the 
Parthians; it appears on coins and gems 
of the Arsaeid dynast v; (2) the S.W. P., 
termed also I’ursik or Sasanlan, tho script 
of tho IVrsians i>roper; it appears in two 
forms, monumental (on the Sasanian 
inscripliona) and cursive (of tbe P. hooks); 
(3) tbe E. P., of which only a cursive 
form is known. 

Paiforce, oiticlall}' the Persia and Iraq 
(’omnuind, a force which came into exis- 
tence in April 1941 at about the time of the 
Iraq rebellion (see Iraq, Pcvolt (J941)), its 
purpf)se being to check a possible move by 
the Nazis to conquer the Miihllo R. In 
the nature of things, thus early in the 
war, large forces could hardly be created 
by the Allies ut a moment’s notice, and 
the nucleus of 1*. was a eingle brigade and 
a field n^glment of Royal Engineers. The 
force expanded and contracted according 
to military exigencies and, Hgiiiu, uc- 
eordiug to exigencies, changed its role. 
After Syria had been occupied by tho 
AllhiS and Iraq recovered, P. vreut Into 
I’ersia and prepared to meet a Gcr. attack 
either t hrough Turkey or via the (/'aucasus 
or both. When that threat had vanl'shcd, 
P. berame the indispensable link uith 
Russia, and responsible for the deliveries 
of w.ir iiiateriufto tbe Red Army. This 
lliiRsInn * lift’ was in fact the chief achieve- 
mcril < f l’..uudatrimiipli of hum'm resolu- 
tion over diftieultics, physical and moral, 
by a fi»rco that cou) prised men of many 
nations all from their homeland, and 
exposed to rigours of climate, linrdship, 
and boredom. Their storj Is told in a 
Stationery Othee book (\\uli illustrations) 
issued in 1949. 

Paignton, tn. of ])e\onshlre, England, 
on Tor Buy, 2| m. SAV. of Torquay. 
.\mong ilM ])laoes of intorest are the 
remains of the bis|)i>]>’‘- palace, once 
the reHldeneo of (’ovordale. This 

tn. Is a popular SK•a^i^lo resort, and has 
excellent bathing faeilitu s. I’op. 25.200. 

Paibo, bee Peiho. 

Patkea, Paraire Karaka (1894-1943), 
Xmv Zealand (Mauri) oiJiticlan and 
Methoiil'-fc minister, lie >\as n minister 
of the Metho<ifst (’hureh from 191 > to 
1925. In 1938 he was elected a Labour 
inenibtT to 'bf) New ZeaJ.ind House of 
I?eprt'‘'<*nlati\^ and after tho war broke 
out. was made luInHter for native affairs 
(1941) and later miiiNter in charge of the 
Maori war effort. _ 

Paille Maille, sir Mat-L. The.^ 

Pain. Barry Eric Odell (1864-1928), 
Eng. humorous author. 5. at Cambridge. 
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lie was educated at Scdbergrh and Corpus 
Christi Uollose, Cnnibridisro. A stopy of 
bis, entitled The Hundred Qcdca, appeared 
in the CornhiU In 1889. After learlngr 
college he went to London, took to litem - 
ture as a profession, and bec^ime known us 
a clever and humorous writer of fiction. 
His works include Hliza (1900); Miza 
Getting On (1900): The Alemoira of Con- 
stanfine Dix (1905); IVilhelmina in Lon- 
don (1906): The New Gulliver (1913); Me 
and Hams (1916); The Problem Club 
(1919); If Summer Don't (parody of If 
irinter Comes) (1922); Dumphry (1927); 
and The L^er Years (1927). 

Pain, see under Emotio>s; Feeling; 
Therapeutics : Touch. 

Paine, Thomas 0737-1809), Kner. author 
and politician, ttm son of a biuull farmer 
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at I'hetford, Norfolk, bec*Miie an excise 
oilicer in 1761, but, agitating fur the 
i-emoral of grlcv!mce.s, was dismissed from 
the service. In 1771 he went to America 
with a note of introduction from lleujamiu 
Franklin, and two years later pub. Com- 
mon Sense, in winch he discassr'd the 
causes of the war witii England. Ho 
hold vanniiH posts in the Amor. .\nny 
and under the Amer. (Jor. until 1787, 
when he returned to England. Ju 1 790, 
in reply to Hurke's He flections on the 
French Revolution, ho pub. the first part 
of The Rights of Man, and when two 
years later he isaned the '<cond part lie 
had to lice to Franco tt» C',capo prosecu- 
tion. lie was at once elected a ineiubcr 
of the Convention, in winch (1793) ho 
oppoBC‘d the exemition of Louis XVI., 
and wa*f l]n|iyisonod until the deatii of 
KoUfispltirre. Ho pub. The Age of Reason 
In l793. Ho went again to America in 
1802, to find neither w<*Iconio nor even 
charity, and died "even years later in 
New York. His writings were forrdblo 
enunciations of the ab.stract rights of 
man. and were highly regarded by the 
Hadical party in England. «S'ee l*vos by 
K. rfedgwick, 1900; M. A. Best, 1927; C. 


Cobon, 1945; W. E. Woodward, 1945; 
U. M. Fuat, 1946; and J. Dos Possos, 
1948. 

Painesville, co. seat of Lake co., Ohio, 
U.8.A., 30 in. N. of Cleveland, on the 
Grand U.; 3 m. to the N. of the city Is the 
best harbour on Lake Erie, affording 
excollout trading facilities. Nursery gar- 
dening is carried on, and the industries 
include the mauuf. of motors. Pop. 
12 , 200 . 

PaiiilevA, Paul (1863-1933), Fr. states- 
man, b. in Paris, was siiccessivoly prof, 
at Lille Univ. and the Sorbuiine, and in 
1901 pi^f* of mechanics and engineering 
at the Ecolo Polytcchnique. He wrote a 
book on aeronautics, which is recognised as 
a classic, and founded the Fr. Air League. 
A deputy in 1006, as chairman of the 
Navy Committee he initiated the policy of 
concentrating the Fr. fleet in the Medi- 
terranean and thereby promoted the 
development of the Entente Cordiale; 
minister of public Instruclion, 1915, and 
war minister, 1916, ho was responsible for 
appointing POtain. with Foeh as chief of 
stuff, to succeed Nivello. Prime Minister, 
for a few months in 1917, ho was defeated 
as a candidate for the presidency in 1924, 
but becewno Prime Minister again in 1925, 
and also finance minister. He wrote 
many philosophical iM)d ecientifln works, 
including a book on the uualytbMl theory 
of differential equations. See life by 
E. Charles. 1925. 

Pains and Penalties Bill, see Attatnpbk. 

Painted Lady (Fanessa rardui), butter- 
fly of the family Nymphalidai*, migrates to 
Britain from N. Africa. Tho c.itcrplllar 
breeds on tlilstles and other plants. 

Painter's Colia, see Couc; Lead 
Poisoning. 

Painting, in art, may bo defined as the 
imitation or representation of objects by 
colour laid upon a uniform surface. 

I'KIMITIVK Man. — Primitive paintings, 
largely to secure food by magic intent, 
wore made by Palccolithio man on the 
walls of bis caves. Cave -paintings in 
Franco and in Hpnin are of special 
Interest. These Ps., oxocuted in little 
more than red and black, os records of 
animals in movement and os drawings, 
have never boon siirpussod. The artists 
had remarkable qiialitios of vision, feeling 
for mass, rhythm, and exprossive line. 
Tho dntwings, while near perfection in 
themsehos, aro scarcely related to each 
other. Po.sHli>iy they were made for 
religious OH well as lor magical purposes, 
and lo eonvov practical information in 
connection with hnntlmr and possibly 
also liecaiise to make them gave pleasure 
to the artist. Their larength and doli- 
eac\, feeling for lino, tone, and movo- 
meut, niako a curioils link with tho 
Hopiiisticatod ulneLeen19i -century painter 
Dogas. 

Painting in Antiquitt. — Tn primitive 
form the oxintence of this art may be 
traced among tho earliest known olvillsa- 
tions, ns in Babylon, Egypt, India, 
Mexico, and GrctK^e. Paints tiles, bas- 
reliefs, and ntatuos have been found. 
Historical wall-paintings, especially on 
the walls of tombs, wore common among 
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many early races. The wooden oases of 
the Egyptian mummies wore brilllantlr 
ooloured, as may ))o seen from the speci- 
mens In the Brit. Museum, and the Ps. on 
the walls of the Etruscan tombs are also 
famous. There is sumo ground for be- 
Ueying that the art of P. in (1 recce may 
have been brought to the same degree of 
perfection as the arts of soulpture and 
architecture, though probably lacking in 
any feeling for perspective, linear or 
aerial. It was not an independent art in 
its beginnings, but subservient to houlp- 
ture, architecture, or primitive cngra%4ng. 
Hard and deftnite linear drawing filled up 
with colour marked the first attempts in 
the grand art which has since bi^m de- 
veloped both technically and intellectually 
to express Infliiilcly more than mere out- 
line. Egyptian art was intended more 
as a decoration, a record, and a symbol 



KTRUfl(’\K PAINTING 
A drawine; from I'tru'-t.aii painting. It ^hows 
a sphinx, panther, and (oi rlooi), and was 
painted, with dar/hrifi cftMt, m rod, >oUow, 
and blaik. 

than as an iinilation of nature, and prob- 
ably Assyrian and llab^loiiuin IN. hud 
the same aim. Later on a faithful repre- 
Bontation of nature h<*caim one of the 
most important result*^ the piuntcr desired 
to achieve; while ar<*or<ling to modem 
ideas something far high< r and more elu- 
sive than nuTC rcseiuhlain c to, or imita- 
tion of, external nature the delineation 
of the inner soul hy ilie mint’s sympathy 
and insight, must he aihhil to beauty of 
cornposillim, urrangoiiumt. aud detml to 
constitute a truly gnsit picture. Ihe 
Egyptians apparently knew a variety of 
pigments, while the (Jks., at letxst till the 
time of Apellts, us« d niainlv four white, 
rod, yellow, aud l)la<»k (p<Thaps including 
blues). The dchigns on rtk, vases aud 
pottery aw the priii. means h»ft to us for 
forming any estimate ot the art of 1». 
among the tlks. The discoveries at 
Myoenn*, Crete, round the .Egean. lunl 
elsewhere by Sir Ailhur Kvuus and other'' 
have 11 Iso made iniportnnt additioiih to our 
knowledge. To ('imoii of t'leoiue (c. sixth 
oentury B.o.) was ascribed, among other 
innovations, the introduction of ’eata- 
grapha* (foreshortenings il and an attempt 
to apply the rules of perspective. Poiyg- 
ZLOtus of Tliasos, who settled at Athens 
about 663 was one of the gn^atest 


masters of antiquity, and was praised by 
Aristotle, Pliny, and Pausanias. To his 
* Athenian school * succeeded those of Ionia 
and Hieyon, among the chief names being 
tlioso of ParrhasluB, Timanthes, Zeuxis 
Painphilus. and Apelles (fifth and fourth 
centuries b.c.). The remains of early 
Horn, art are more abundant. After the 
sack of (.'orinth by Mummlus (146 B.o.) 
many fine works of art were brought 
to Romo and exhibited. Valuable waU- 
paintmgs have been excavated from the 
ruins of Pompeii, the baths of Titus, and 
other noted buildings in Rome. 

The introduction of Christianity marked 
a new period m the hist, of P. With it 
tlie purely deeoraiive representations of 
mythology were suiierscded by the sym- 
bols of Ohrislianit V. ihet orial expression 
was made to serve a double end— that of 
eoinmeiiioratliig ('hriMN Passion, and of 
keeping the tniths of the Christian faitli 
alive In the hearts of the early catechu- 
mens. Thus in the ( atat'ombs one finds 
constant repetition of nibols such as the 
Lamb, the (lood tehepiii'id, and others, 
whit'h, while being i»uriM'si*iy umiitel- 
ligible the uninitiated, uold for the 
init iaL» encouragement aud hope. Later. 
afttT the ollleial estab. of (’hnstianity, in 
the reign t»f Constantine, the great pagan 
basilicas tiinicil into Christ Ian eliurehes 
were decorated with inosiues, mostly of a 
symbolical eliaraeter. or with hgiires of 
the Trinity and rlu* s.tints, suoh as are to 
be still seen in the oliurehcs of S. Maria 
Maggioro, S. (Jiovanni Laterano in Home, 
and those of Ravenna (ftcc umhr separate 
tns.). To this period belong nKo sev. 
illiiininated M.sS, and images after the 
style of the Russian ikons, all ot winch 
bi tmy Ry/.antine influence and lUtinnt'r 
of expression. AtR*r the eighth cut ury 
fres«s» P. was introduced, and iiK»k The 
phice of the mo'iaies, and while adordiag 
a widiT scope to the iimiginatinTi, mu- 
tiiiiM'd for some time to la tii*d down h\ 
the oht tradition, both in eonipositiou and 
in design. 

All lUKVAT. Pmntino. — Froui the Caio- 
lingian peri»»d till the twelfth eenturv t»er- 
inanv w'as tlie chief Europe.ati centre of 
art. tollowcfl in ll.'tO hv •''rMiice and m 
l‘2.>fl hy Italy. The tlcdfilc inJluence, full 
of refinement aud lemleriiuss ot feeling, 
and eharacU»rised by a ictiirn to iiutiirc. 
which eontrostod violentlv with the 
foriiia] shajics of Hy/onunisin, dtmi.'naicd 
the whole art of this jicnod, as is (cstiticd 
hy the mnuerous Ps. on wood and gl.<sh, 
Ihe illuTiimated irescotw and en- 

gravings ^till extant. 

Karly ttalian Srlnnih — The revival of 
art in Italy ami the reactuin ivgJdnst the 
Ryzaiitine trndltit'n eoinnuM’o wdtli the 
imiiel Ps. ; l he jininted erm if with black 
outlines, eont oiled, niui bard, with a 
griMit use id bliiOb md grot us in the nesh 
tints, .« PC rart erhni fi m appearance. I’lie 
firs! '.ign of •> V lift was gixcn by Niccola 
Pisiino 111 his realisiie alto-ivUovos at tim 
baptistery of Florence aud at Pioa, and 
Hvas followed in P. by Pietro OavalUui at 
'Rome. Diu'cio di Huoiiinsegua at Siena, 
ami ('‘iinahuo at Florence (1*256-1316). 
The first great Jt. painter of this period. 
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howerer, is Giotto, at Florence (1267- Raphael, develop all, In different ways, 
1337), who introduced the natural and tiiat pocnllar quality of suavity, softness, 
dramatio treatment of sacred subjects, and tender beauty which is oharactoristlo 
and greatly developed the science of com- of the Umbrian school of painters, and 
position and colour. With his frescoes at which influenced considerably the art of 
Assisi, in the church of S. Groce in the Renaissance. Northern, Italy, — Padua: 
Florence, and at Padua, this medium Andrea Mantegna (14.31-1506); Bologna: 
attains the loftiest heights. Fresco P., in Francesco Francia (1450-1517); Venico: 
its true sense of P. on fresh (still wet) Antonollo da Messina, who is said to have 
plaster, is believed to have been one of the introduced oil P., Cima da Gonegliano, 
earliest forms of P. known and practised. Carpucclo Gentile (1429-1507) and Gio- 
The term is often loosely used, however, vanno Bellini (1 1.30 -I.’) 16), who have a 
to express P. on dry plaster os well. A beauty of colour and design which preludes 
oharacterlstio of true fresco is the perma- the advent of the High Renaissance, 
nonce of its colours. This procc'.s was The Sixteenth Century. — This is the 
largely used for mural Ps. in churches, period of the great it. masters. At 
The aesigns and figures were painted Florence. Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), 
from sketches or cartoons or entirely from Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475-1564 K 
the imagination. The influence of Giotto Sebastiano del Piombo (1485-1547), who 
dominated the Florentine school until the overshadowed and modified the whole of 
end of the century, and was instrumental It. P. In Umbria, Raffaollo Sanzio 
in the forming of the famous Painters* (1483-1.520), Giulio Komano (1492-1546); 
Company in 1349. Tho other priu. Bernardino Luinl (1465 -1540) at Milan; 
paintersof this school are Andrea Orcagna Correggio (1494-1531) and Parmigianino 
(see Pisa), Taddeo Gaddi, bpinollo Aret ino, at Parma ; Moroni at Bergamo ; Giorgione 
and others. Parallel to tiie Florentine (1477-1510), Lorenzo Lotto (1480-1556), 
school a fine body of painters, iicaded Palma Vecchlo (1480-1528), Titian (c. 
by Simone Martini (1283-1344). formed 1177-1576), Paolo Veronese (c. 1528-88), 
the Siena school, which la characterised by and Tintoretto (r. 1518-94) at Venice, 
a pensive sweetness of expression, devout Tiiu discovery of oil P. and the use of 
feeling, and decorative charm, and founded variiishcs during the progress of the work 
the Company of Painters (1355), among i is commonly assigned to tho Van Eycks 
whom Lippo Meniini and the Lorcnz<*tti in tho early flfU^eiith century, and this 
wore the most conspicuous members. The process was introduced from Flanders into 
medieval Tuscan painters end uith Fra Italy by way of Venice. Florence, and 
Angelico da Fiesole (1387-1455), who, in Naples. It soon became tho favourite 
his wonderfully inspired altar-pieces and medium, ns needing Ic'sh speed and 
fivbcoes in the convent of S. Marco in decision than fresco and admitting of 
Florence (see Flore.vok), brings religious retouching and correction, 
art of this period to 11s highest expression. The Seventeenth Century. — As tho Re- 
Tho other parts of Italy wore aftceted naissanro gradually made its iuflueuco 
much later by the Tuscan revival. felt, a far larger -variety of subjects sug- 

The Fifteenth Century. — The schools of gested themselves for ropreseutation. 
the early It. Renaissance can be roughly This influence spread over tho whole of 
classed under four prin.dl vs., viz. Florence, Europe and affected tho painters of all 
Slpna, Umbria, and N. Italy, divided into nations. Among tiie most important one 
'^rona and Venico. Florence, — Tho two may name Annibale Caraoci (1580-1620), 
greatest painters of Florence are Ma.saoc{o founder of the Eclectic Nchool at Hoiogma; 
0402-29), who developed and nerfet'tod Guido Roui (1576-1642); Gomeufchlno; 
Giotto's ideas, and Sandro Botticelli Sasscdemito; Carax^nggio (1567-1007), one 

a 444-1510), who is tho true representa- of tije best i)alnters of the Naturalist 
ve of the numanistio spirit, and realised, school; Ribera; Salvatore Rosa; and at 
In his Ps., an extraordinary feeling for Venice, Paris Bardune, tho Bossani, 
beauty and the power of * tactile values.* Padocnnlno (1590-1650), O. B. Tiepolo 
With these are olosoly connected Filippino (1C92-1769), tho It. Watteau, Canaletto. 
Lippi (1406-1505), BenozzoGozzoU (1428- and Longhl, tho hitter two almost 
1498), Piero dl Cosimo, and Cosimo exclusively painters of Venetian sooncs. 
Rosselli, all of whom represent the popu- British. — Though Brit, art made a be- 

lar side of the P. of this century, aa ginning in early times, examples of P. 
opposed to the more academic and formal being found in Gothic cathedrals, glass P., 
in Paolo Uccello ^1397-1475), who flrst and miniatures, foreign artists wore largely 
carried perspeotiv.) to any perfection, employed by the sovereigns up to the 
Andrea del Castagno, Alessio Baidovlnetti. sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
and Antonio Pollauolo (1429-98). To flnost native work Is fouhd in the mlnla- 
these one must add Veirocohlo (1435-88), turo Ps. of Uilllard, Qllvv, Jameson, and 
master of Leonardo, Gblrlandajo (1449- Walker (portrait painteri). 

1494), Fra Bartolommeo, and Andrea del The Fourteenth- fCighte^nth Centuries in 
Sarto. Sfena.'-irThis period marks the Oermany. Holland, and Flanders.— Oer^ 
decline of the Sienese school, the only many : One of the earliest Ger. painters Is 
interating representatives being Taddeo Wilhelm of Cologne (d, 1378), from whom 
Bartoll, Sano di Pietro, and a few others, the Gothic tradition was handed down In 
Umbria. — Gentile da Fabriano (1376- anlnterrnptedsucoesslon by Martin iiiobon- 
1450), Piero della Francesca (1416-92), gauer, who is the flrst Oer. realist, 
Melozzo da Forli (1438-94), Luca SIg- Albrecht Dflrer (1471-1528), Lucas Gran- 
norelll (1442-1524), jnetroPeruglno(1446- aoh (1472-1553), Mathias Gmnwald 
1524), and Giovanni Sanzio, father of (1476-1530), Uans Holbein (1407-1543), 
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who developed and modified It. At the Spain . — All the early* Sp. schools are 

end of the sixteenth century Ger. P. eooms marked bv It. influenco, and were little 
to die out completely. Flanders : The known outside Spain. It was only in the 
first great artists who omergre are Hubert seventeenth century, with Velazquez 
and Jan Van Kyok, followed by K. Van (1599-1660), K1 Greco, Murillo (1617-81), 
der Weldon (1395-1449), Hans Memlino Alonzo Cano (1601-67). and later Klbera 
(1430-94), Huso Van der Goes (1435-82), (1588-1656) and Zurbaran (1598-1662), 
Quin tin Matsys, Breughel, Mabuse, and that Sp. P. became doubly famous, on 
Peter Paul Uubens (1577-1640), who was account of the new style It exhibited, and 
one of the greatest painters of his time; for the influence which it has exerted on 
Anthony Van Dyck (1595-1641), Teniers, modern European art- 
Snyders, Brouwen, whose works exerted The Moderx Scuooia, 1600-1900. — 
a very wide influence on the further From Kembrandt and Rubens, from the 
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Turin Galkjry. 


developments of Vloni. art. Holland: 
The Dutch school, which duriiig the early 
centuries had few rcjn’csentatives of any 
note, with the exception of Lucas van 
Leyden (1494-1633), in the seveutoenth 
century takes a sudden leap forward with 
Rembrandt (1606-76), whose followers 
make a considerable school. Franz Hals 
(1580-1666) and Von der Uelst (1013-70) 
develop their own, and are followed by a 
tribe of paiiiters in re, .siicli as Ter Borch, 
Metsu, Van ritcen Satirical), Van Meer, 
Van Ostade. Wonwermaii; landscape 
pointers. Van der Weldo. Kuysdael. and 
Hobbema, and polntei-s of still life, cattle, 
and lands, such os Ouyp, Potter, A, Van 
dor Velde, ,1. Van der Ileyden. To these 
who express art of an essentially national 
and local type may bo added a school of 
so’caU^ 'Romanists,* such as Jan Both, 
Von Mieris, and Van do Werf, who were 
JftfgGly affected by It. Influences. 


Venetian and Florentine schools of the 
Renaissance, one can trace the descent 
and the development of modern art. 

England . — Modern Eng. art begins with 
Hogarth (1697-1764), directly influenced 
by the Dutch school. The emphasis is 
on figure P. and portraii-s. Gainsborough 
(1727-88). Reynolds (1723 92), Romney. 
Lawrence, and Raeburn ai’e influenced 
by Van Dyck. With Gainsborough land- 
scape starts to detach Itself as a s^arato 
broueb of art, and Wilson, ('iroine. Turner 
(1775-1851), Coiwtablo (1776-1837) raise 
it to magnificent heights. Parcel to 
this runs a school of water-colour P. 
unique in FnTOpean art at the time. 
A. C-ozens, J. R. CozeiLS, Turner, Girtin, 
and Cotman. Stubbs, the animal painter, 
is a lonely flgruro and notable craftsman in 
oil P. Rowlandson, heir to Hogarth, uses 
water-colour drawing superbly. St a n din g 
apart from the main stream Blake, the 
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poet-palntor, al»>o relied <m f\ater-co]oiir 
drawinsr* metal engraviut;, and wood 
engravmff. Reaction to tbo tired coavon* 
tlon of the eighteenth century In figure 
composition comes with the Pre- Raphael- 
Ite BroUierhood: Miliaid, Holman Hunt* 
Ford Madox iirown, under the leader- 
ship of Ro&setti. Relying ohieflT on 
literature for subjoots, they sought out 
living models and actual backgrounds 
which they painted from directly. Associ- 
ated are A. Hughes, Uurno- Jones. VVni. 
Morris and others, and Watts and W. 
Crane. This movement had a powerful 
effect on Eng. book illustration in the 
second half of the eontury. 

A new direction wa» given to 1*. by the 
Amer. J. McNeil Wbiutler, Parit» trained, 
whose work reflects interest in the tonal P. 
of Velasquez and the decorative effect of 
the Jap. print -destined to be a great 
inspiration in France and England. Men- 
tion must be made of a Scottish school: 
Orohardson, Lavery, Mao^^")liPte^, etc., 
and of Sargent, the portrait painter, 
Nioholson, and Prydo (iilso known for their 
posters as the Beggarstaff brothers), and 
Beardsley (book ilJnstratlon) and Beer- 
bohm (caricatnrL), ast'Oelatcd particularly 
with tho nlnetie>4. 

France . — In luodorn P. one can dis- 
tinguish two great mfiuences, both It., one 
Florentine and the other Venetian. Tho 
figure painters of the age of Louis XiV. 
followed very closelj the methods of 
Raphael, as may bo seen in Lebrun (1619- 
1690) and others, as also, later, David 
Ingres. Delaroche, Laurens, and Delacroix 
during the nineteeut h century. The land- 
scape painters, on the other hand, were 
more eiosely allied to the Venetians. Iduch 
were the great masters of the seveoteenth 
century, Poussin (1594-1665), Claude 
(1600-8*2), and afterwards Wutt^sau (1684- 
1721), Boucher, Fragonard, Chardin (1699- 
1779), Greuze (17M-Ih05), Corot (1796- 
1875). The latter, with Millet (1814-75), 
Rousseau, Daubigny, and MontlcelU, wore 
influenced by the poetical Impressionism 
of Turner and, as in England, gave rine to 
a sort of romantic revival, m antagonism 
to the realistic schools of Bougereau, 
(*abanel, Courbet, and Manet, (if these 
Gustave Moreau, pci hups the greatest, 
and Puvis de Chuvannea ar«3 the best. 

Qermany. —At the eud of tho eighteenth 
century a classical reaction set in against 
tho neo-classicism, headed by A->inus 
Carstens, pioneer and huinder of New 
Got. art, Rafael ^lengs, and A . EaiifTinunn, 
based on the teachings of Wincklomann 
on Gk. art. To those were opposed tho 
so-called ‘Nazarenes,’ who reprc'^'cnt a 
national romantic art, led by Conn lius, 
Kaulbach, and Ovorbeek. Sti'lnle, tho 
Vionnoso, is a reprf-’ciitati\e of the group. 
Sohadow formed a DiisseJdorf school, and 
was followed by Rotfiel and tho Viennese 
iSohjdnd. Under the intliienoe of Fr. and 
Dn^ art. Feuerbach and l*itoty founded 
the powerful Munich school. As in France 
and elsewhere, so in Germany, the need 
for a compieter expression Tvas felt, and 
gave rise to idealism as expreased in 
Bmcklin, Maries, Schwind, etc. 

In other countries one cannot trace 


the iudividiial developments so closely. 
Holland: Modern Dutch art revived 
through Fr. indiienoe in Israels and hJs 
contemporaries, Mesdag, Bisscliop, Neu- 
htiys, Jongkind, Mauve, and tho brothers 
Muris. l^ater artists are Bauer, Van 
Looy, Pi'fkkor, and Tholen. Belgium: 
Modern Belgian art begins with Boulengor 
who founded tho Teroiicroii school, in- 
cluding Buron, Uoymans. Clans. Marie 
Collaert, and Clays. Flcni. painters are 
Meunier and Da Groux. istovens, Dubois, 
Stobbaerts, and Khno]iff are also well 
known. Spmn: Goya is tho only im- 
portant artist of the eighteenth century, 
and modern art arose with Fortuny, The 
chief modern painter is Pradllla. Other 
distiuguislicd naiues are Gaudara, Zuloaga, 
and Borolla. Italy: Tlie most striking 
figure is Segantini. l*ainters influenced 
by Fortuny arc Morolli, Miohetti, Dalbano, 
and Furetto. Nature painters are Costa. 
Tito. Belloni, and k'ragincomo, tho best 
water-uolour painter of Italy. 

Tho S(‘andinavian countries form a 
group of thoir own, which has to bo dealt 
with separately. Denmark: There is a 
close kinship between Dan. and Dutch art. 
Only in tho boventecuth century, under 
Christian IV'., was tho cultivation of art 
begun at all seriously. TTnder Frederik V. 
(1746- C6) the Academy of Art was 
founded. Among these early painters 
may be mentioned Jens Juel, Gebauer, 
Ablldgaard, Witt, Eckersberg, {Sorme, 
Murstrand, Vermehan, Bloch, Hoisted, 
Tuxeu, Johannsen, and Paulsen. Dan. P. 
gradually evolved, and priuoipally de^t 
with homo and national life. Among the 
twentieth-century Dan. painters special 
mention should be made of Paul S, 
Christiausen, Friu, Syberg, J. F. Willum- 
sen, Harald Giersliig. the two brothers 
Joakirn and Niels fciskovguard. Noils Larsen 
Stevns, Edvard VVeie, Olaf Rude, and 
Knud Agger. Sweden: Much more ad- 
vanced than her sister country, Sweden 
was greatly influenced by Fr. and Gor. art. 
Among 1 he earlier painters are Uaeckert, 
Rosen, and Kreuborg; and among tho 
moderns Bergh, Hagborg, and Andreas 
Zorn. Xorway: The p. of Norway 
refleels tho tempcraiuont of its people. 
AiiifMtg tho early painters are Johann 
Kristen Dahl, II. F. Gude. Adolf Tido- 
inaivl, the great ••‘*t palnU'r of national 
life, Ludwig Muntlu*. and othois. Under 
the mthieiK e of Fr. Impressionism Edvard 
Mum h IS ouUtnndiiig. Later iiarneH in- 
clmlc Krif hseii, Ker-'tcri,.Sohlberg, Astriip, 
and .'-vurstnd. Moderns include Jdrgeii- 
seri, Johnsen, Aulle, JeH, and Egoland. 

liussia.- The earl V 11 ttssian art properly 
belongs to the E. rather than the \V. 
Only within recent yei^ has a national 
school grown up in Htissia; the earlier 
painters were nil greatiy under tho in- 
fluence of tho Fr. hcliools. To give a few 
names, Kuiridslii (tho efirator of the open- 
air school), Makowsky, Repin, Bogaevsky, 
Kramskoi; and among tho more rocciit, 
Stelleisky, Roerich, and Kenois, to which 
may be aldded a large impressionist school. 

United States . — Modern art can be 
divided into two iierlods, colonial and 
revolutionary. The first includes Brit.- 
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Amor, painters, such as Copley, West, 
Losley, Nowton: the soooud, dominated at 
first by Engr. Influences, are later con- 
siderably alTootcd by It. influences. Amons 
these may bo included Trumbull, Gllbeix 
Stuart, Alston, and Sully, who is the most 
eminent. Indigenous art begins about 
1825 with the landscape painters, Thomas 
Colo and those of the Hudson H. school, 
and others, Ulerstadt, Sandford, Richards. 
The prin. foreign influences were those of 
the DilHHcldorf school (Leutzo) and the 
Fr. (Hloks, W. H. Hunt). Among the 
prin. figure painters, John La Fargo, 
Winslow Homer. George Fuller, etc. With 
the Centennial Exhibition in 1876 a new 
phase of Amer. art commenced, charac- 
terised by tlie strong influences of modern 
European P., especially of such art centres 
as Munich and Paris, the former pre- 
dominating. Among the best may be 
mentioned W. M. Ghaso, Kenyon Cox, 
Wiles, Blashflcld, Turner (figure and 
oenre)t Lockwood, Tarhell, Vinton (por- 
traiture), Wclr, llobinson, and Horatio 
Walker Oandscapo). 

N EW Movkm k nth (1870-1931).- -France 
for the last sixty years has been the active 
centre of European P., and the successive 
movements which •yroso tliere, although 
grreoted at the time TcitU o]>position and 
comic nicknames, came later to bo treated 
seriously, under these same rough-and- 
ready uaTiicH, by (Titios and historians. 
Some confusion has re.sulted, as when 
Braque, who is a quiet colourist, is labelled 
*Fauve,* i.c. wild beast: but no other 
Bvstem of naming is In common use. 
The order of appearaiioo of these various 
-isms, and their relation to one another, 
is os follows. 

Turner in England hud already evolved 
hlH own form of Iinpressitmisni (r/.r.) in 
whicli tlio disintegration of forms by light 
had brought P. to the horilers of the 
ahstraid. In 1870 (following Turuer's ex- 
ample) two Fr. painters were confirmed in 
the direction thut they bail taken, acting 
on the hints alriMidy given liv Torot, Dela- 
croix, and Watteau. Tlie> were inspired 
considerably by tlie recent hcicmtilic re- 
Bcarehes on colour and by pliotography. 
So the first exhibition (1871) embodl^ 
two main principles: (1) Landscape, done 
out of doors, was treat cd as a single vision 
seen in a flivsh. not as a crillei'tion of 
separate objects seen Hicccasivcly. (2) 
The use of 8ptx;truni colours aud of ‘com- 
plimentary’ colour to gl\c a more vivid 
interpretation of light, i.r. the shadows 
on a stone, instead of lieing a deeper 
stone oolour, would be green or violet, 
according as the light which fell upon the 
stone tended in Itself to he red or yellow. 
Claude M<»uet’s work is mio example of 
this api>roa<'h. Monet's Impression ism 
depenils more on a free skctidi, handling 
of Iho brush, and loose treatment of 
forms duo to quick work in the face of 
nature. Piensso also practised for a tiiiie 
a severe form of Imiircssionlsm under 
the influeneo of Siuirat’s juntitillisme 
(1886). This ennsisted In laying spotsof 
pure colour side by side on the canvas so e» 
to blond when seen at the right distaooe. 
But this proved too mechanical, and 


with the general loosening of shapes and 
^(ickuoss of design provoked a reaction. 
Renoir and Degas both turned their backs 
on this form of Impressionism. Renoir, 
who left enchanting works while still 
under the inspiration of the new-found 
methods, turned to a solid treatment of 
lorwi with rich glowing oolour recalling 
the Venetians and Rubens, while Degas, 
r^J^ining much of the love of light effect, 
felt nimseif to be first a draughtsman 
and urged bis colleagues to confer new 
combinations of drawing rather than 
colour. Tiieso two gi*eat painters stand 
out by reason of tbelr superb draughts- 
manship, lovely colour, and sound picture 
making — Renoir with his lyrical enthusi- 
asm for flowers, sunny landscape, and 
women, Dogas with his passion for 
figures In movement and his original 
composition. 

The Post-Impressionifets (g.r.), inno- 
vators in their separate ways, brought 
back a feeling for rhytlim and pattern, 
line and silhouette. Cezanne in particular 
wanted a return to bolid and secure 
picture-making. He realised that there 
must be a balance between desigming in 
the second dimension and in the third. 
Shapes must suggest weight and solidity 
and bo welded together m a more archl- 
tei'tiiral treatment. All this had to bo 
done by means of patehos of perfectly 
related colour which neither denied Lhe 
colour of light or the local colour of 
objects. His later work, however, fore- 
shadows the abstract painters of the 
twentieth century. Van (togb, too fleiy 
to he content with Seurat's inethod, 
evolved a violently linear method of 
drawing in paint with bright coloured 
lines laid on flat bright areas of colour, 
with an almost complete absence of 
shadow effects. Gauguin in the S. Seas 
found the subjects ho needed for bis rich 
decorative treatment of sliapes by sil- 
houette and local colour. 

Fauvlsm il90G) arose from a feeling 
that previous movements were exhausted. 
Mati-iso produced a shorthand system of 
colour and drawing w'bfch. empt\iiig out 
all photographic influence, makes excel- 
lent decoration. It looks hponiaueous. 
hut is the result of study and knowledge. 
Of the others (who meliided Utrillo, 
Friesz, Dufy, Segonzac). l*ieasso. Braque, 
Derain went on to Uul)j>»in (q.r.). The 
nature of Cubism and tlie many phases 
make it difficult to dcstril>e in words. 
Study of (Yzoniie’s Inter method led to a 
splitting up of forms into separate planes, 
to geometrical essentials, to something 
crystaUine. These plune-' arc lecoiubined 
so that an effective design transpires, but 
the original recognisable foVin frequently 
disappears. The partly recognised form is 
probably the chief cause of jmiioyance to 
tho.se who do not understand Cubism. 
Periods of analsrsis and inathematiual 
abstraetioo feJlowed. Designs in super- 
imposed layei of coloured or patterned 
papers, small objects fixed to the sur- 
face, with drawing and P. linking these 
effects together. In 1931 Picasso, L6ger, 
and Ozeufaut each had their own follow- 
ing. In Italy Futurism (q.v., 1911) was a 
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proteat aaalnat classjc calm as seen In the 
dead atmoaphere of muaeuma. Violent 
action was to be painted — an aim more 
suited to the emoma. Marinetti’s poems 
rave it a flymgr start and Se^erinls’s 
decorative sense survived both thi<4 and 
Cubism; but the attempts by Italia to 
show successive movements ou the same 
canvas now seem curiosities. Kxpres- 
Biomam (g.v.) arose independently in Ger- 
many about 190G. The emphasis is on 
feeling rather than form. Kandinsky (a 
Russian), Franz Marc, and Paul Klee 
founded a group while Influom od by 
Picasso. Kaudin^kv art is a compound of 
Cubism, Oer. Mvsticism, psych o-analyhls. 
K3ee» an early surrealint, has a (idling for 


and bourgeois scenes in a naive style 
which is poetical and decorative Viullard 
and Bonnard have remained faithfully 
to the portrayal of quiet domestlo life in 
bourgeois surroundings -Viullard a lovely 
colourist with a strong feehng for pattern, 
Bonnard more a follower of Honolr and 
his glowing colour. Both have continued 
uushakcii by Cubism. Houalt, a designer 
of stained glass originally, poi-trays the 
horror and agony of life iii his tragic 
figures and facei>. His st^lo is violent, 
oven brutal. 

The Fi artistic movements which may 
arise fiom discussion In i(st<uirants aud 
cafes are seldom found in lOngland Im- 
pressionism, however, found a looting at 
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pattern and the patterns of peasant art 
Ho ome desuibcd one of his pictures as 
'takmg a walk with a Imc’ — a fair 
enough descnption of many of them 
Georg Grosz in In') scenes of nuht life 
rov e^s the livsteiia pio\ alent in (lerniany 
after the close of the 1914 18 wui 

buirealism (192^) chictli lonsi-tts in the 
relating of forms seldom lonnd together m 
everyday life, and to gise the impression 
of a dream-world or a nightman Its 
chief value has boon to explore the 'un- 
com<rious,* but it is an ait liable to be 
used merely to astonish the bpectator. 
Dali remains its most striking exponent, 
but as a movement it h«is now shot its 
bolt But Cbineo in 1913 was already 
doing remarkable Ps. of classical land- 
si apes, builSngs, horses on the seashore, 
bitfie then he has repudiated lus early 
woik. Dadaism was the final expression 
of fia*9i ration after the Ifirst World War, 
but left nothing noteworthy. Henri 
KoUbseau stands apart as a genuine 
modem primitive. An oiUolal in the 
rustoins, he painted at week-ends Jungle 
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the (Tpo'svonor Gallcrx Jcxhihition of 1877, 
and latiM iu the Nrw Lng Art Club 
(18M»), which also rctlectod llio rcMval of 
diawirig t ontred in the Mado st hool. TJio 
N 1^ V ( has ini ludi d John bcigcant, the 
\imr poi trait paintrr, W H. ,'M(kcit. a 
link with the Impressionism of Whistler 
aud Dr gas, who painted with gusto racy 
or dral) subjects, \iigustuH John, a great 
Hoiuautio aitist and brilliant draughts- 
man famous tor poi traits aud for lom- 
positions of gipsv Hie. Wilson Steer, 
O M .whose linprisMofeJsni derived origm- 
allv from hrance icturncd to the Kng. 
tradition of Constable The first Post- 
liiipn'bbioiust exhibitibn in iCngland was 
hr Id iu 1910, created in uproar, and gave 
a great impetus to inanv Brit, painters. 
Dunian Giant is on example with his 
robust treatment of solid forms in rcsonaut 
colour. Tho war aitnta of 1914-18 also 
did striking work in tho new idiom. 
C. R. W. Novlnson relied on a sharp 
geometrical style and a reduction of fomis 
and the iif^or-abstroot. Kdward Wads- 
worth did something similar in his own 
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Wm. Koberts luterpretB natural 
shapes rather in terms of maohlnory, hts 

S ictures belngr metioulously organised. 

[enry Lamb, Erie Kennine^n, Stanley 
Sponoer, with his highly personal vision 
oontlnuing a vein of Pre-Kaphaelism, 
and the brothers Paul and John Nash 
are all associated with this period. Paul's 
formal structural Ps. show cubist In- 
fluence. He was the moving spirit in 
'unit one,’ a group 'devoted to design as 
a structural pursuit,* while John’s water- 
colour landscapes are notable for economy 
of means and cool planiilug. Wyndham 
Lewis was one of the few Eng. artists to 
bo directly aUtocted by the Chibist move- 
ment; he remains a pow'orful influence 
to-day (1950) ^vith a flourishing school of 
P. under his wing. He was tlie founder 
of the ' Vorticists,’ who had as thoir 
montbpieco a pub. entitled Blast. His 
style Is intensely virile and his diawing 
highly idiosyncratic. Later formations 
were the Camden Town group (1911) 
and the London group (sec above). 

The period between the world wars pro- 
duced many promising painters. Edward 
Hawden and Eric Ravillous both con- 
tinued a fine toradition of Eng. water- 
colour drawing with mtictv and humour. 
Many young painters found effective scope 
for their topograi>lii<‘al P. as war artists 
or In rocording Hritaiii. The war artists 
were hotter us recorders of the way things 
looked than In giving oxpresbion to the 
way people felt. H\it a few were able 
to convey something deeper, notably 
Graham Sutherland and John Piper, who 
did bring out t.hc horror and the devasta- 
tion of war. For this they were well 
equipped by a stylo that goes fur towarvls 
the abstract. But Kng. traditional water- 
colour (laintors such os Samuel Palmer 
have also helped to form their style. The 
drawings of Henry Moore, the sculptor, 
go further still and remain the deepest ex- 
pression of what humanity went through. 
Other palntcph who sho\i1d bo mentioned 
ore Matthew Smith, whohO Uogartbian 
dirootnesH of handling gt>e8 with a S. Fr. 
warmth of colour, and Mark Gertler, a 
Jewish artist, whose Ktill-hves and por- 
traits aro excellently comi>t)Scd and beau- 
tifully painted. Of recent tendenoies the 
most vigorous connect with Wyndham 
IjOwIb or Piper and .‘Sutherland and the 
Brit. Romantic palntiTs. The water- 
colour drawing from that quarter seems in 
a particularly lively, cnlcrprtNing state — 
others again travel with the Euston Hoad 
group on their way from Camden Town, 
The state of the artist is more precarious 
than even before, on account of tlie violent 
changes in the social system. Patronage 
in the old style S% dead and the only 
prospect for tho artist is to become a 
week-end painter. The crisis is now and 
the outlook gloomy, in spite of the ex- 
cellont Intentions oi buch bodies as the 
Arts Council. In Russia the painter is 
paid by the state, which claims his work 
when finished. His livelihood la thus 
assured, but ho has to submit to a rigid 
direction from the state In relation to sub- 
lect matter and style. Soviet P. shows the : 
' influencos of European P., but at a level of I 
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undistinguished naturalism. In France, as 
indeed in Europe, It is still Picasso, 
Matisse, and Braquo who dominate the 
soene. See also DuroB Art; Erolisii 
Art, Painting; Flismish Art; Fn>;iNCH 
Art; Grrman Art; Impressionism ; 
ITALIAN Art; Landscape; Portraiture; 
Post-Impubssionism; Seascape; Spanish 
art ; Still Life ; and articles on art undc'i* 
countries. 

Bibli^rapky. — General: J. A. Oan- 
i>i£ci(mario de los Bellos Aries. 
1800; li. A. Lanzl, Storia Piitoriea della 
Balia. 18*22; Paillot de Montabert. 

de la peinture (9 vols.), 
1829-50; C. O. Miiller, Handlntch der 

Archaologie der Kun^f, 1830; 

Modem Painters, 184.3-60; 

Diciitynary of Pnwtt'rs and _ 

1841); Lmts of the Pninlers 

(tpiins.), 1885; . .S. Sparrow, IVomen 

Painters of the World, 1905; R. Davies. 
Six Centuries of Painhng {1300-1900), 
1914; W. Orpen, Outline of Art, 1923; 
V. Rutter, Evolution in Modern Art (1870 
19? 5), 19*26; M. innes, SrhcH^l'iofPainiing, 
1930; A. 1'. Laurie. Xew Light on Old 
Masters, 1935; F. J. Mctther, TPesferii 
European Painting of the Benaissance, 
1048; K. Newton, An Inlrodurtion to 
European Painting, 1919: C. Johnson, 
The Jjfmouaffe of Painting. 1949; J. 
Maroges, The Stcret Formulas and 2’cc/i- 
niqut of the Mo’iicrs, 1949. Prkitistohic : 
M, H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, 1929; 
A. Houghton Brodrick, Prehidoric Paint- 
ing. 1918. Modern: H. Muthcr. The 
llistary of Modem Painting, 1907; E. 
Faur6, Modern Art. 19*24: F. J. Mather. 
Modern Painting, 1927; R. H. Wttenski, 
The Moilern Movement in Art, 1927 ; El. R. 
Wackrill, A Soieon Modern Paint in 

Painting and Decorating. Painting Ls 
the covering of a surfaco with pamt in 
order to prevent its deterioration by 
exposure to the air. Decorating is artistic, 
as well ulilitariaii, in its aim. The term 
rovers paperhanging, dconrathe painting, 
and Iho use of decorative points and 
colmu'ed washes on oeilings and walls. 
Both painting and decorating are tre- 
quently done oy tiie amateur as well as 
the professional. 

Exterior Painting. — Various types of 
brushes aro used, differing according to 
the article painted. I’or painting door 
panels, gal os, etc., brushes at ienst 2 in. 
wide aro normally u<cd and brushes 14 
and 1 in. respectively for painting window 
sashes and smaller surfai'os. The latter 
are sometimes called sash to<da. Only 
hriuJhes of liigh quality produce a perfect 
finish. 1 1 is neeeasnry to clean the bmshes 
after use thoroughly in turpeuWne and 
soapy water. Th** smrfarr to which the 
paint is applied, wlietlier li i*' iron or woo<L 
should bo clean and dry. Dirt and 
moisture cause harmful chemleal action^ 
and molstnr/< nan produce blisters on the 
paint film, i' in bad condition the old 
point must be stripped wiib a blowlamp 
and scraper, holes nod splits filled in with 
putty or one of the many special fiUlnmi 
such as alabastine, and the surface (if 
wood) sandpapered. If the old^pamt^is 
not much hilstercd the i 


) surface should he 
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cleaned down with a solution of au^r a person to colour und preference of colour 
soap and water, followed by a wash with should he noted and remembered, 
clean water, and sandpapering follows. If Paper-hangifua^ — ^Various types of de- 

necessary. Before painUntf ironwork all signed paper can be used. In choosinfir 
rust and scale is removed with a wire the paper the size and use of the room in 
brush. Three coats of paint are mnerally question should be considered. Repetitive 
used, primineTi under coat, and top coat, patterns in a bedroom are not generally 
The priming covers flaws and irregularities thought restful, and for small rooms neat, 
in the original surface, and provides a unobtrusive patterns are usually preferred, 
secure foundation for the subsequent since the size and brightness of a pattoni 
coats. A red lead paint is used as a make the room appear smaller. The 
primer on wood and iron. Special primers overall patterns, or patternless papers, are 
are used for plaster surfaces. The under now the most popular. It is advisable 
coat provides both good adhesion to the to strip off the old wallpaper entirely 
primer and a foundation for the top coat, before fixing the new: to do this the old 
As paint films change considerably in paper should be thoroughly soaked in 
volume during drying and weathering, water twice, and the paper then pulled 
add also contract and expand with changes away with a stripper. Cracks and holes 
in temperature and atmosphere, it Is in the walls arc then filled in with plaster 
necessary to choose paints which do not of Paris, alabastlne, or Keen's cement, 
differ greatly in constitution from the Perfectly straight edges to the paper are 
paint of the following coat. An ordinary essential if it is to be butt-jointed. This 
oil paint can be used as a top coat with a produces a better finish than the lap- 
coat of good outside varnish as a protec- jointed paper. Paste con be purchased 
tive, or with a varnish paint, known as which only needs mixing with cold water 
*haid gloss.* to be readv for use, but a flour and starch 

Interior PainHng, — It is not generally paste is also good. It is wise to use a 
necessary to bnm off the old paint, lining paper on a bad surface, the wall- 
Qrease marks may be removed with a paper being pasted over It. If the paper 
weak solution of sugar soap, which Is then Is to be hung odgo to edge (butt-joint) the 
washed off with clean warm water, and first piece of paper may be hung in any 
rubbed down with a soft cloth. A very corner of tho room; if lap-jolntod the 
fine glasspaper gives a smooth surface. If papering should bo started at the furthest 
the new paint is a similar shade t<} tlie corner awav from tho door. Tho paper is 
old, only one coat of paint should he placed on a boarded trestle table, 21 in. 
necessary; but if the old paintwork m wide, for pasting. When this is done 
of a dark colour and a cream or light the paper is pasted to the wail by attach- 
flnisb is required an under coat must he ing tho top rigid -hand corner against 
applied. tho plcturo-rail, raising or lowering the 

Diatempering Ceilings. — Brands of dis- left hand to bring the paper plumb, 
temper are obtainable in powder or paste and pressing the paper on the wall with a 
form which require only tho addition of paper-hanger's brush, working from the 
water. The decorator should be equipped top downwa rds. For attaching to ccilluM 
with two buokets of water, a distemper the paper is folded over a roll which is 
brush, and a spongb before commencing to lifted with one hand while the end is 
wash oft the old distemper. The brush attached with another. Embossed ma- 
te then filled with water and applied to terials such as Llncrusta are stlffer than 
the celling. Approximately one square paper, and can, if desired, be oil-painted, 
yard at a time is well soaked, and the Mass Prodiiction Methods in Painiing . — 

water then sponged oil, the second bucket Painting by a brush is in many cases too 
of water being used to clean tho brush and slow a process to bo ecouoroical, and often 
sponge. When all the distemper has been does not give such satisfactory results, 
removed the cracks in tho coiling and Flowing is used on largo flat surfaces such 
frieze are cleaned out with a pointed knife as tho sides of trucks. The top la painted 
and stopped up with plaster of Paris or so that tho paint (lows over the surface, 
similar nlling. A coat of size is applied to dralnlug into a trough from which it can 
prevent the plaster from absorbing tho be pumped up for use again. Dipping te 
dtetempor, and the distemper or white- satbfuctory where tho paint te fulniilng an 
wash follows. In order to avoid brush essentially protect! vo function, since it 
marks the work te done as rapidly as pos- enables the paint to pefletrato parts which 
Bible so that the edges of one section do the brush could not touch. It can only be 
not dry before the next is commenced. It applied to articles whene the paint can run 
te usually best to begin tho work at a point on uniformly. The articlos are put on a 
in the room farthest awav from the light, travelling belt which takes them through 
For walls an oil-bound distemper is used, a point bath into a drying chamber. 
The skilful decorator can choose from a Spraying, where the paint te sprayed 
wide range jgt colours to find the shade thrush a nozzle, is chiefly used In the cose 
wUch will barmontee best with the situa- of oelJulose lacquer, e.p. in pointing 
tion and purpose of the room. For rooms motor cars. 

which have little sunlight cream, primrose, Home JJeeoraiive Methods, — Staining and 

and light shades are generally most suit- graining are common methods of dooora- 
able. Pastel bluesjsind greens are at their tion In paintwork. Staining te the imJta- 
in a room fa<^gS. In choosing colours tion In paint of hard wood, such as 
of paint or distemper the home decorator mahogany; graining te the imitation of 
should consider the likes and dislikes of the natural wood. Plastic and oolluloae 
meinbers of the fomlly. The reaction of points and enamels are also used In 
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decorative work. Satisfactory results 
require a high degree nt skill. 

See O. H. Eaton, Painting and Dectir- 
aiing, 1930; E. W. Hobbs, Painting, 
Enanidling, Paver -hanging, and Diateni- 
pering, 1937 ; D. Miller, Interior Decorating, 
1937 ; J. P. Parry, Painting and Decorating, 
1038; J. Mason, Painting and Decorating, 
1948; W. P. Matthew, Home Decorating, 
1948; and A. E. Hurst, Painting and 
Decorating, 1049. 

Paints are mixtures of oil and pigments 
used for decorative purpot>os or for the 
lino arts, and are made up of the base, the 
vehicle, the solvent, and the driers, the 
pigment being added to obtain any desired 
omour. The base usually employed for 
building work is white lead, which is mixed 
with pure linseed oil, but red le.td and 
oxide of iron ar(‘ also used, the former as a 
base for rod P., the latter for covering iron 
work. The vehicle enables a thin c*oat ot 
paint to bo formed uniform in colour and 
oousistoncy, and usually consists of linKeed 
oil or puppy-seed oil, but nut oils arc some- 
times cmpic^od mi account of their 
cheapness. Turpontirio is used us a sol- 
vent, or ‘ thinner.' to allow the paint to be 
spread in a thin, ' c.u coat, and when a 
tiat, dull surface is desired turpentine 
alone Is used with the base, and the oil is 
omitted. * Driers* are substunees used to 
hasten the process of oxidation or drying, 
those most commonly used being litharge, 
sugar of lead, patent driers, sulpbate of 
sine, and manganese dioxide. Plmnents 
are prepurutions obtained from minerals, 
animals, or vegetables, which when udxed 
into point give it colour, the most ordinary 
being white load, ziiio white, umbers, 
siennas, ochres, chromes, Venetian rod, 
Indian red, lamp black, boiio black, veget- 
able block, ultramarine, PiTisslaii blue, 
vermilion, red lead, oxide of iron, lakes, 
and Vandyke brown. For artists* colours 
the piErmont is made into a paste with oil, 
and then put through a mill furnished with 
m.nito rollers, after which it is squeezed 
uito tubes. 

Paisiello, Giovanni (1741-1816), It. 
composer, 6. at Taranto, learnt his art from 
Durante, Cotumaeci, and Abos. After 
his first successos, two comlo operas 
entitled Tji Pupilla and 11 Mondo a 
Rovescio, fortune smiled on him in spile 
of the formidable rivalry of Pieclni and 
Cimarosa, a rivalry which aroused cudless* 
Jealousies in P. For eight years (1776 
1784) he enjoyed the lavish piitroiiuge of 
the Empress Catherine at M. Petersburg, 
and he afterwards served Napoleon in 
Paris as musical direcLtir in his chapel. 
His ffartdere di Sivigha seems archaic, 
manuorcvl, and monotonous eomxiared 
with liosBlni's brillUniit opera of the saino 
name. 

Paisley (in Rom. times Vanduara), in. 
on both sides of the Wlilto Cart, 3 m. above 
its oonfiuence with the Clyde, and 7 m. 
W.S.W. of Glasgow, in Renfrewshire, 
Scotland. In the early eighteenth cen- 
tury the tn. was already noted for its 
inanuf. of shawls (since gone out of 
fashion), silk-gauze, muslin, and linen; 
but the staple industr}' of to-day is the 
making of linen thread. Other industries 


include dyeing, bleaching, distilling, 
engineering, ship -building, and the rnanuf. 
of chemicals, carpets, oio. There is a 
good harbour. In the tn. are statues to 
Robert Tannahill, the native poet; Robert 
Biirnb; Alexander Wilson, the Amer. 
ornithologist; 8ir Peter Coats \d. 1890), 
who presented tlie free library and 
museum; Thomas Coats id. 1883b who 
gave tiie observatory and Fountain 
Gardens; and George Aitkeu Clarke (d. 
1873), the thread manufacturer, who 
helped to biilUl the tn. hall. A fifteenth- 
century deeoratt^d nave is almost all that 
is left of the old abbey church, which 
was founded in 1163 by Walter Fitzalan 
as a Cluniae monastery. In 1307 the Eng. 
razed the abbey to the ground, and it had 
not long boon rj*built when it suffered 
terribly during tin* Ueforraation. St. 
James's Park. witJi its ratsecourse (40 ac.), 
and Brodie Park are ttie two largest open 
bpaees. There is a slxtcenth-centujw 
grammar school and a teohuieal school, 
ft sends one member to Parliament. 
Pop. 00,900. 

Paisley Terrier, see Clydrsdale. 

Paita (Payta), port of N. Peru, in the 
dept, of Piura at the mouth of the CThira 
! H. It is the outlet for the chief cotton 
j disls. The to. has an old-world Sp. 

! appearance and the buildings are mostly 
I of wood. Its anet. church lias a miraeu- 
I lous statue ot the Madonna. It exports, 
besides cotton, hides and skins, and 
Panama hats from Catacuos. Pop. 7000. 

Paivarinta, Pietarl (1827-1913), f'innish 
novelist, 6. at Ylivieska, was the son of 
a peasant, and made his name as a writer 
with stories of pecuiant life. Ho was one 
of the first to write fiction in Finnish, his 
pubs, including Tintta Jaakko (1883); 
Syys lehlia (1900); and Pikku kuvia 
cUnndsta (1904). 

Pajou, Augustin (1730-1809), Fr. sculp- 
tor, 5. iu Paris, won the Prix dc Rome in 
1748, and thus was sent at pnbllo expense 
to Rome to study art. On exhibiting his 
* Pluto holding Cerberus in Chains,* he was 
eleotod to the Academy. Ho oArved 
excellent portraits of Mme da Barry, 
Bossuet, Buffon, Turenne, Pascal, and 
Descartes, and executed also the sculp- 
tures of the Salle do l*Opora at Versailles. 
Ills 'Psycho Forsaken' is now in the 
Luxembourg. 

Pakhoi, seaport, 12 m. S.E. of Lien- 
shoufu m Kwangtung pmv., China. 
The uiitive and foreign quarters are dis- 
tinct, tlic lattor being on a hill. Since 
1876, when it was opened for *^ternational 
trade, the volume of it^ exports (iudigo, 
aniseed, cuttle-fish, sugar, and cassia-oil) 
has gri'wn eunrniously. Manganese ore 
is mined neap by. Pop 36.000. 

Pakistan, Muslim stat» in the N,W, of 
tho Indian sub-continent, including also 
a part of Bengal, and constituting a 
dominion ' ' the Brit. Commonwealth of 
Nations, w*: was formed on the par- 

tition of India under tho Independence of 
India Act, 1947 (the name India being 
appropriated to the Hindu state or 
dominion). P. is the largest Muslim state 
in the world, the total area being 361.007 
sq. m. and the pop. 70,103,000, of whloh 
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72-7 per cent are Muslims. It inchidoa monlyknownas the N.W. Frontier ProT.), 
tho provs. of Sind (48,136 sq. m., pop. in Kashmir, ^Ind, and Baluohisfan. How- 
1941. 4.535,008), W. Punjab (62,100 sq. ever that may be, tho name was fflvon 
m.; estimated pop. in 1917, 16,870,900), (aooordina to the Encvclopmdia of Islam) 
£. Bengal, inolaoivo of SyUict (54,100 to these ters. by O. Rahmat Alt, founder 
sq.m.; estimated pop. in 1947. 44,081,381), of the P. National Movement, in 1933, 
the N.W. Frontier Prov. (14,263 sq. m.; ‘with a view to preserving their historical, 
pop. in 1941, 3,038.067), Baluchistan national, and political entity as distinot 
(134,002sq.ni.;pop. in 1941,857,835), and from ilindustan proper.' But those do 
sev. states, including Bahawalpur (17,494 not represent the territorial limits of 
sq. m.; pop. in 1941, 1.341,209) and what was implied in P., or at any rate 
Khairpur (6050 sq. m.: pop. in 1941 in the P. National Movement. Ther 
305,787). In the Punjab the Boundary was a second port of the programme 
Oommlssion of 1947 assigned Lahore to which Mr. Jinnah, tho Muslim leader 
city to 1\. while Amritsar, the holy (later governor-general of 1\). did not 
city of the Sikhs, remained in India, subscribe, namely that Baug-i-Islam (i.e. 
The prov. of AV. Punjab, including the Bengal and Assam) and Usninnlstau 
whole of the Rawalpindi and Multnn (tho Hyderabad section of tho Doccan) 
divs. and the dlsts. of Giijrauwala, should bo added to the ultimate Muslim 
Sheikhhupura, and Sialkot Irom tlio state. 2'bo P. National Movement was 
Lahore div.. was also given to P. (tho prov. strongly opposed to the Indian Fodera- 
of E. Punjab was assigned to Iririia). Tho tion and, owing to the uuineriea] superior- 
Gurdaspur and Lahore dJsts. of the Lahore ity of tho Hindus (tho proportion Is four 
dlv. were divided between tlio two Hindus tx) one Muslim in the total pop.), 
dominions. In Bengal P. rot'oivod the It resisted amalgamation with Uindustiin. 
whole of tho Chittagong and Dacca dlv. which it regarded as fatal to the future of 
and most of the Sylhet div. of Assam the Muslims as an independent nation in 
(Calcutta went to India). In the Punjab the predominantly Muslim ters. of P. It 
tho debatable ground proved to lie in and oontended that only tho areeptanoe by 
around the area between the Beas and Ilindustan and by Great Britain of the 
Suttlej Rs.. on the one hand, and the R. demand of P, for the rocognltioii of her 
Ravi on tiie other. Tho fixing of the right to her own national gov. could lead 
boundary here was also complicated by to a settlement of the age-old Uinriu- 
the existence of canal systems vital to the Muslim cnnlliet. It Is claimed that for 
life of tbe Punjab, but developed only the first time since the fall of tho Mughal 
under tho conception of a single adminis- Empire in India, tho P. National Move- 
tration, and of systems of road and rail mont re-awakened tho Muslims In India 
communications 'which had been planned to a sense of their national future, and its 
in the same way. There was also tho religious and patrlotio eliaracter did no 
stubborn geographical fact of the res- doubt strongly attract tho younger 
pective situations of Lahore and Amritsar, generation to its ideals. Tho demand for 
the claims to each or both of thwo cities P. seems to have been first oificially 
being vigorously maintained by both adopted by tho Muslim League at Labon*. 
states. During the a'lSignmeot of botm- in Martli 1940. Tho appeal wldcb the P. 
dfurles in 1947 there pero terrible com- plan made to Muslims, however, had boon 
munal massacres in the Punjab, Mar- steadily growing since tho Government 
au^ng ganm of Sikhs, who regarded the of India Act. 1935, though actually the 
Punjab as tbeir own country exclusively, conception of two Indias is muoh ohlcr. 
burned innumerable Muslim vils. in £. As long ago os 1888 Sir Syed Ahmed 
Punjab and butchered thousands of Khan regarded Muslims as constituting 
Muslim villagers, while the Muslims a separate nation from the Hindus, 
retaliated by butchering Hindu and Sikh Brit, policy, however, favoured the idea of 
inhab. in W. Punjab. It is estimated a united India and it was only since the 
that 3,800,000 non-Muslims crossed into difflcultlos of securing agreement on the 
E. Punjab and that only 100,000 re- Indian Constitution were fully understood 
mained in P., 50,000 of whom were in the that the Brit. Gov. began to admit the 
N.W, Frontier Prov., while between possiblhty of P. The Brit, Gov.'s draft 
1,000,000 and 2,000,000 Muslims trekked declaration of March 1942 (the Gripps 
into W. Punjab as a cousequenoe of these proposals), which proved to bo unaocept- 
communal massacres. By early 1948 able to tho Indian leaders, admitted tho 
more than 5,100,000 refugees hM been right of any prov. not prepared to accept 
settled in the sixteen diets, of W. Punjab, the prospective constitution to retain its 
In place of 3,565,000 who had emigrated to existing constitutional poswlon and this 
India. was recognised os permitting a form of P. , 

‘ Prior to the formation of the new state though the Muslims eomplnnod that the 
of P., the word 'i'akistau' denoted the right uf non -accession appUM only to the 
national movement among Indian Miis- existing provs. which had been formed 
lima for a sepaiate Independent state from time to time for admiifistratlve oon- 
from t^t of the Hindus in the ultimate venionce and on no logloal basis. Tho 
constitutional settlement. Tbe word it- draft declaration of Hir Stafford Gripps, 
self has often been stated to be a sort of however, gave no gnurantee of P., but 
anagram suggested by the word Pak, merely kept open the issue of P. See also 
'pure* or 'mean,* connoting all that is India. 

noble and sacred in Muslim Bfo, but com- Much of the area of P. is desert and mt. 
posed of letters taken from the component It has no heavy Industries. It is an 
Muslim provs., Punjab, Afkhanla (oom- agrlc. country, but vast regions have been 
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lost through erosion. An undeveloped 
Iftnd divided in two was expected on tho 
advent of partition, but not a truncated 
state, with frontiers drawn up by political 
compromise, foilowiiiff no obvious natural 
barriers. At present tho two seamonts, 
the larger in tho N.W. and tho smaller. 
E. Bengal. ai‘e linked only by wireless, but 
for most purposes communication is de- 
pendent upon the goodwill of the other 
dominion. 

Physical Features ^ — The N.W. Frontier 
Prov. is very mountainous, ranging from 
the thickly vegetated ints. in tho N., which 
rise to 20,000 ft., to the somewhat arid 
hlUs in the S., rising to 11,000 ft. Balu- 
ohlstau is, in tiio main, a mass of barren 
hills rising in some places to 10,000 ft. 
The Punjab is a plalu irrigated by the ilvo 
rivs. of tho Indus (o.r.). In 8md f here are 
considerable stretches of arable lands 
hglitlv oovered with sand. Apart from 
file Baluchi hills along its W. fronUor 
.' 9 ind is hat. The 11. Indus, 1700 m. long. 
Hows right thiough W. P. and enters tho 
Arabian ^oa, iS. of Karachi, l^akistanl 
Assam and E. Bengal are, generally, rather 
Hat, with a mt. range ruunmg from N. to 
S. near the Bengali border. The 
Brulmiaputra, a riv. as long though not ns 
important eoiiunercially as the Indus, 
Hons through E. Bengal to tiio bay of 
Bengal. The spread ot chllisatlon has 
resulted In a steady decline in tho number 
ol VI lid animals in P., but a few are still 
tonnd. The tiger, often s ft. in length and 
weighing 25 stone, is at its best In K. 
Bengal and Assam, where the sinaller 
leopards ore fairly common. Tho nilgai, 
a largo deer, is also found m K. Bengal, 
ill tho N. rats, of W. P. are found tho 
Hiiiinla>an black bear, about 4} ft. long, 
th(^ >LimaJn>an brown liear, rather larger 
thau tlie black, tho stag, and tho iliox 
^for fauna and flora gcucrallv see un/ier 
INPIA.) 

Tho chief cities with their pop. (consns 
of 11141) are Latioie (071,700), Karachi 
(cap., 3.59.4U0); Dacca (213 200); Itawah 
pliidi (181.200); Multan (1 1 J.HOO); Sialkot 
(138,300); Peshawar (l.iO/JOO); Mydera- 
Imd (102,000): Dcralsiunil Khan (60,.500); 
('hittagong (40.000); Qmtta (30,500. ox- 
eluding e<mtonmont) ; Koliat (28,500); 
BnJiawalpur (18,500). Kalat U5,000); 
Khairpur (about 15,000). 

Produchon.— P. has enough oil for its 
own needs, and some (oul. chromium, 
iron, copper, and otlior metals hitherto 
little exploited on account of tronspoit 
dimoulties. Its distinctive wealth lies 
m Jute and cotton. The acreage under 
luto was returned (1948) ut over 1,800,000 
in E. Bengal and Sylhet . Some 1 ,170,000 
halos of cotton wm produced in P. m 
1945-46, mainly grown in the Indus basin 
(as against 1,260,000 in the much larger 
dominion of India and 1,010,000 in tlio 
states). Borne of tho best varieties ot cot- 
ton, *Sind American 'and 'Punjab A inert- 
can,* with inoh-long staples, are grown in 
P. But the bulk ^all the Juto and cotton 
mills are in the dominion of India, which 
will need to import, for somo time to come, 
about 1,000,000 bales a year from P, P. 
produces about a third of tho whole 


Indian yield of rice and this may well 
increase in Bind, owing to tlie Jdoyd 
Barrage, whicli brought 6,000,000 ac. 
under cultivation, independent of rainfall. 
P. accounts for about 40 per cent ot the 
total production of wheat in what was 
Bnt. India. E. Bengal produces over 
4.000.000 lb. of tea a year, and the 
dominion as a whole can export 30,000,000 
tons (as compared with 400.000,000 from 
^dia). 11 Is e\ idcnt that tiio produce of 
P. is efts( ntlal to tho economy of tho other 
dominion’s f,ul Dries owing to the danger 
of famine and Ino great pop. But on the 
other hand 1* ’s weakness lies in its meagre 
industries, for only 25,000 people are 
omploved iii fac loiic^ oh iMjalnst 1,000,000 
in India Bnt oiu < Dinprnsation fop tho 
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abbouco of an industiial imp is that P. is 
far loss suscoptibio to (Jomniunmt pene- 
tration tiian IS India; fiirthci there are 
much loss marked i ontrasts m social 
classes in P., a high proportion ot tho W. 
Punjabis In-ing pt^asant yuopnetor^, 
Paces, -Three dist me t groups of peoples 
ore found in P,, two in W . and one m E 
1*. The truo Puujabi !»• an Indo-Aryau. 
a desociidaiit of the a.u i. A nan Invadetb 
of India. His height n about 5 ft. 8 in., 
complexion light broan laco hairy and 
nose prommont but naiiow, and head 
much longer than »»road Tho oo^pations 
of these people are very rimed, but most 
of tboiii are agriculturist ->. Their num- 
bers Include Hnulas and Sikhs. The 
people of tho N . Front lop Prov. and 
Baluchistan are of ruroo-iranlan dcooent. 
The> are tol. md w oil built, with vory light 
brown eomploxioiis, and tlie groat 
majority are Muslims. They are credited 
with a keen sonsu of humour and muoli 
sincerity. Tbe women generally are 
well favourod despite the custom of 
purdah, Tho third typo, found in Bengal, 
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Is the Monfirolo-Dravidian. the result of Goyernmont of India Aot (which proyides 
the anot. Mongolian invaders meeting the for ruie by a governor in the absence of a 
Dravidian aborigines of the Indian jpenin- cabinet), the ^vernor being assisted by five 
aula; they are usually known as Bengal advisers. Baniohlstan is centrally admin* 
Brahmins (Hindus) and B. Bengali istered, as also are sev. states, iuclud* 
Oduslims). They have dark complexions, ing Bahawolpur, Khairpur, Kalat, and 
hairy faces, broad heads and noses, and Khoran. 

average 6 ft. 7 in. in height. They are History since August 1947 . — The sup* 
excellent at all kinds of clerical work, porters of Mr. Jinnah adopted a pop. 
The masses in P., as in the dominion of divided in language, culture, social habits, 
India, are on the whole simple, illiterate, and deerrees of development, and prov. 
and gullible. Many of their political groups more nearly akin to their neigh- 
leaders, however, are highly educated and hours in adjacent areas of the Indian 
familiar with W. civilisation. Union that to their now compatriots in 

lAinouagea. — It has been decreed that other parts of the dominion of P. It was 
Eng. shall be an official language of P., vaguely believed that the *Land of the 
although only 1 per cent of the pop. is Pure* would at least be uncontaminated 
literate in this tongue. Urdu (also an by Hinduism, but, as stated above, there 
official language), which is based on are in P. many millions of Hindus, and 
Persian and Arabic, is generally under* only the Sikhs have gone. Although for 
stood In W. P., and Hindi in E. P. many years P. will be dependent on the 
Sindhl is the natural language of Sind, co-operation of the Brit. Commonwealth 
Baluchi and Brahui of Baluchistan, and on the efforts and loyalty of its Brit. 
Pushtu of the Frontier, and Punjabi of civil servants and service commanders, the 
the Punjab, apart from the lesser Ian* knowledge that the fato of their new-born 
guages. The script is in Persi-Arabio country ultimately depends on their own 
characters in all oases except Hindi, efforts is shared by most people in P. 
QurmtUchi, and Harachchhi which are The 2nd Battalion, the Black Watch, the 
written in Hindi characters (from San- lost Brit, army unit to leave P., sailed 
skrit); Urdu, Punjabi, and Sindhi may from Karachi on Feb. 26, 1948. 
be written in Hindi script; Jatki has a After the Brit. (lov. had accepted the 
soriptof its own; the languo^ of 7,000,000 principle of partition and the new 
peoples, it is often known os Lahnda or dominions of India and 1*. were created 
W. Pu^abl. The maiu language of K. P. (Aug. 15, 1947), largre areas of the Punjab 
is Bengali, a lesser tongue being Assami; (as noted above) became a battleground 
both are written in Hindi script {see also between fanatical Muslims, Sikhs, and 
Imo-EUROPBAN Languages). Hindus. Thousands of people wore 

Art and Science . — None of the classic slaughtered or burnt alive in the flaming 
Indian works of sculpture is Mussulman, ruins of their vils. and soon vast numbers 
and although the Mughals produced fine of panic-stricken fugitives were pouring 
paintings, these arc mostly now in the E. and W. over the dividing line of the 
dominion of India. Science has up to bisected Punjab, hail led on their way by 
now played a very small part in the lives hostile bands. Delhi itself became a 
of Uie people, though there is a branch of battlefield (Sept. 1947), and in Calcutta a 
the Indian Chemical Society at Lahore, communal hatred exacted its toll despite 
Tha only univ. in P. Is the Punjab Unlv. the devoted efforts of Gandlii and his 
at Lahore, which awards degrees in art, followers. Faced by a common peril the 
solenoe, teaching, engineering, law, modi* new govs, of 1*. and India were compelled 
cine, conunezee, a^oulture, and oriental to co-operate for the time being and in 
studies. two months the outrages became more or 

Constitvtion . — The resolution for the loss sporadic and gradually died down, 
firaming of a constitution for P. was moved By early 1948 law and order were main- 
in the constituent assembly on March 7, tained except in a few areas troubled by 
1949. The resolution seeks to ensure tribesmen. Unlike E. Punjab, law in W. 
democracy, freedom, equality, tolerance, Punjab was being enforced by the police 
and social Justice as enunciated by Islam, and not by the mllitory. Everywhere 
and it promises adequate provisions for there was evidence of a fairly smooth 
minoritm fi^ly to express and practise functioning administration, despite the 
tbeir religions and develop their cultures, fact that when the state was first con* 
It also provides that P. shall be a fodor* stituted Mr. Jinnah *s suppoyters, who hari 
atlon whose independence and sovereign only Uiniiy grasped the significance of his 
rights on land, sea, and air shall be safe- idea ol P. when trans. into land, people, 
guarded. The independence of the Judi* natural resources, and industrial potential, 
dary is assured in a special clause. The were inmost instances appafl^ by the task 
‘work of the constituent assembly in which confronted them. The country's 
framing the constitution was not com* strongest asset was pbrhaps the exacer* 

S 'ete^y 1949 and the assembly had still bated nationalism produced by suspicion 
evolve the beetmethod for the distrihu- of Indian policy. 

>n q 9 powers at the centre and the With the passing of the immediate 
fedenmon of the units, and how the units threat of common disaster relations be- 
should be defined. The provs. of Sind, tween the two govs, deteriorated, though 
B. Bengal, and the N.W. Frontier Prov. it was found possible at the Lahore con- 
had provincial govs, functioning under the ference In Dec. 1 94 7 to reach agreement on 
Government of India AoL 1935. In 1 949 the div. between the two dominions of the 
there was no gov. in W. Punjab and that financial assets and liabilltleB of the former 
prov. was niM under section 03 of the gov. of India, as well as upon questions 
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of military supply. The problem of the 
aooession of independent states, however, 
proved especially Intractable in Kashmir 
and Hyderabad. In Kashmir, a pre- 
dominantly Muslim state with a Hindu 
maharajah and a well-to-do class largrcly 
of the Islamic faith, Muslims rose in revolt. 
They were supported by lar^ numbers of 
tribesmou from across the border, to whom 
P. was accused of ^^<1- The maha- 

rajah thereupon applied for accesbion to 
India. Delhi accepted this os a modtia 
Vivendi and burriomy sent troops to save 
the state cap. and disperse the insurgents 
This move provoked violent repercussions 
in P., which was naturally sympathetic to 
fellow Muslims. The P. Gov. refused to 
recognise the 'accession* and its Prime 
Minister, Liaquat AH Khan (q.v.), accused 
Delhi of having plotted the whole affair 
ab initio. The year 1947 ended with the 
reference of the Kashmir dispute by the 
Indian Gov. to the Security Council of 
the United Nations (see further under Kasu- 
MiR). At one time Afghan support for the 
Pathanistan project a (separate state for 
the Pathan trlbc^sinou of the N.W. 
Frontier) threatened to cause bad blood, 
but fortunatcl., policy changed and 
cordial feeling was cstab. between the two 
countries (see edso under Noiith-Wkst 
Frontiek). 

In looking back on tlie first year of 
Pakistani indepondonce, with its inter- 
locked problems of building a completely 
now governmental machine and the 
threatened chaos produced by the influx 
of ten million rofugecM, the country could 
derive confidence from what bad boon 
achieved by human endeavour and a deep- 
rooted spiritual coubciousnrss of the 
essential rightness of the task it had set 
itself. A period of political instability 
followed the death of Jinnali, but it was 
allayed by the swift appointment of 
Khawaja Nazimuddiu (q.v.), premier of E. 
Bengal, as governor-general, and by the 
energy of Liaquat All Khun (q.v.), for long 
the devoted lieutenant of the late govornor- 
nerai. The political hist, of the prove. 
1048-49, with the exception of B. 
Bei^ral, was not encouraging, especially in 
Sind, which Is noted for instability and 
laotlon. The proposal to form the ters. 
of W. P. ami llaliieiiibtaii into one 
legislative body seemed likely to meet with 
determined opposition in Sind. With 
respeot to this political friction, however, 
it is to be borne in mind that there was as 
yet in P. no opposition, in the Ideolo^nol 
sense, to the exist ing regime, and political 
strife was usually a matter of personal 
faction and feud. It was averred by 
crltlos of the Muslim League that ever 
since independence was won, the execu- 
tives of this all-powerful League had lost 
touch with the people and boon pre- 
ooouplod with their own political and 

S ersonal fortunes. Whereas in India 
lore was already an active opposition 
outside Congress, in P. It was unlisely that 
for many years an effective opposition 
could emerge otherwise than from the 
ranks of the League itself. Leaving aside 
political disturbances and activities abroad 
and at home, aohloveinent in the first year 


belonged to the designers and planners. 
Broad targets were sot for agriculture, 
industries, motive power, health, and 
labour, and a co-ordinating master-plan 
for the whole of the country was prepared 
and, in I960, a start was to be made in 
implementing the various schemes. 

Ikhal All tihah, Pakistan: a Plan 
tor India, 1944; Paldstan Institute of 
International Affairs (pub.). Introduction 
to Pakistan, 1948; E. Taylor, Rich^ by 
Asia, 1948; T. O. Spear, India, Paktkan, 
and the W tU, 1949; and Sir G. Hearn (ed.), 
Murrav*9 Handbook to India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon, 1949. 

Pakokku, cllst., with an area of 6210 
sq. m.. In Upper Burma. Arid regions 
are interspersed between the fertile valleys 
of the Yaw, Myittha, and Mfln-Sesamum. 
Oil is found at Yerangyat. Millet and 
sugar, and also mai/.o, vegetables, rloo, 
and tobacco are cultivated. The tn. of 
P. (30,000 inhab.), situated on the Irra- 
?^0^6 is a lumbering centre. Pop. 

Palace (Lat. pnlatium. from Mons Pala- 
iinus), word adopted m varying forms 
(palais, palasi, palazso, palarUium, O.E. 
valent) by all European languages. Pro- 
perly applied to imperial and royal resi- 
dences, as to those of an emperor, a king, or 
pope, it is also used by extension for any 
sumptuous habitation. Any epl8cx>pal 
rcsi<]ence receives this name m England, as 
Fulham, Lambeth, and Cuddeadou palaces. 
Windsor Castle is the finest ezumpio of an 
Eng. P. In the original sense. The de- 
rived moaning of a spacious and attractive 
building is familiar In the modern 'picture 
P.' and other places of entertainment. 

Palace Court (Curia Paioixi), oourt 
erected by the highly unconstitutional 
Charles I. in 1631 to try personal actions 
arising within 12 m. of Whitehall Palace, 
whether either of the UtigMls was of the 
royal household or not. The judges were 
the sunward of the king's houselmld and 
the knight-marshal; but later it was pre- 
sided over by a hamster-deputy, and held 
weekly In tScotlaiid Yard. Together with 
the other exceptional and prerogative 
courts, the Court of Marshalsea and the 
Court for tlio Honour of Pevenl, it was 
aboUshed in 1849. the pending causes 
being transferred to the common pleas 
(q.v.) or the ro, courts, and the records 
bandod over to the custody of the master 
of the rolls. 

Palace Theatre, In Cambridge Circus, 
London, opened Jan. 31 , 1891. as the Iloyal 
English Opera House under the manam- 
ment of Richard d’Ojiy Carte, with 
SulUvan's Jvixnhoe, which ran for 166 
porformanoos. The P. T. has always been 
noted for musical coined and among its 
successes have been Ao, No, Nanette, 
Dinmr at Anything Goes, Jack and 

JHl, and Umfer 1 our Hat. The theatre 
was damned b> bombs in the becond 
World Wa* hut was reopened afterwords. 

Paladin, name given to the twelve peers 
of Charlemagne, such as Roland, and also 
to knlghts-errant generally. The exploits 
of the P*8 form the theme of the French or 
national epic known as Ohansofis de 
Oloie, the matter of which tended to 
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oentralbse about one person, rharlemaflrue, 
the champion of Christianity and chivalry 
aaralnst tho hated Saraoen. The word P. is 
derived from Lat. palatimis, and literally 
denotes a courtier, member of a royal 
household, or a person connooted with a 
palace. The paiaHum of tho Rom. em- 
perors on the Palatine Hill supplied a 
name for any imperial residence of 
medievid Europe, and a correspundtne 
adjeotive and noun for roj^al officials and 
dependants. 

Palmobotany (Gk. n-oXatek, anct.), the 
branch of botany concerned with tho 
flora of byf^one ages. Knowledge of these 
flora is mined by examination of fossils, 
i.e. plants or their parts which wore ein- 
b^aed and remained ondistm'bcd in mud. 
sand, or ooze while the sediments hardened 
into rocks. Other fossil specliuons were 
prescrveil by encrustation or by Infiltra- 
tion with silica or with salts of ealrium. 
In many cases, although tho parts of the 
plant have decayed, they were In sucli 
intimate contact with a plastic* Jiio<liuin 
that as putrefaction occurml, very clear 
and detailed iiuprcssjoiis of tho plants 
were formed. Casts of hollow htoms, 
bulky seeds, and oC leaves yield consider- 
able Information with n*gard to tho 
morphology of tiu* plant. Some plant 
remains ore found In amber and other 
fossilised scojctious. The carlicht plant 
fossils hitherto discovered \vero tho^e of 
Proterozoic, simple algic. resembling 
modem bluc-gi*eeii algm (Cyanopbyco®), 
and of )>a'‘tona. These were ‘iron’ bac- 
teria taking Iron salts from the water, and 
fonniug cxtcnHlve deposits of iron. In 
the Palo-ozoio era, from the beginning of 
the Cambrian to tho end of tlio BiJurlan 
periods, the only plant fossils are those of 
marine algic, possibly of tho bhio-groon, 
green (Chlorophjf e» ). and red (Rhodo- 
phyceae) groups lu tlio liower Devonian 
strata are found the onrticst fossils, e.y. 
Psllophylon, JUiynU, J^storoxylon, recog- 
nised with cortahity as laud plants, but 
these show suf'h marked dilTcrcncus from 
fossils of earlier oqnatit* plants that it 
seems probable that thcio were inter- 
mediato forms hitherto undiscovered, 
perhaps because conditions may not have 
mvoured preservation, or the rocks in- 
oludlug sucli plants may now be in- 
acces^le. The plants of tho l>pper 
Devonian strata were much better de- 
veloped. and included seed -bearing trees 
from 80 to 40 ft. high. In these strata 
many of the plants subsequently so prolific 
in the Carboniferous period made their 
first appearance. The ancebtors of modem 
Horsetails and Lyocopods were well- 
developed trees during this period; ferns 
were anundant, and fem-liko seed-bearing 
'plants, the PierlcloRpeniis. Tho ahim- 
danoe of vegetation at this time may bo 
Jndged from the coal formed by slow 
decomposition of ‘those plants under tho 
enormoAs pressure of subsequent strata. 
In the early and middle periods of tho 
Mesozoic era, cyoads and conifers, an- 
cestors of moaern represeutativeR of these 
groups. be<»mc prodomiiSant, and towards 
its Close primitive flowering plants ap- 
peared. Some early flowering plants, the 


Cayianialest have been found fossilised at 
Cay ton Bay (Yorkshire) by Dr. H. Thomas. 
These became increasingly abundant from 
the Tertiary to the Quaternary periods of 
the recent or Cainozoio era, and Included 
many forms similar to those of Uving 
flowering plants. P. Is essential to tho 
8t.udy of relationships and the evolu- 
tionary development of plants (see Qbo- 
LOQY). See D. U. Scott, Studies in Fossil 
Ticiany, 1920, find ICxtinei Plants and 
Probletths of Evolution, 1924 ; F, H. Knowl- 
ton. Plants of the Past, 1927 : R. Crookall, 
Coal Measure Plants, 1929; and A. C. 
Seward, Plant Life through the Ages. 1931. 

Palseogeography, study of elimatlo oon- 
ditious, and of land and sea areas, in 
geological times. See PAL.icoNTOLoav. 

Paleeography (Gk. TraAaio<;, onot. ; ypaiitir, 
to WTito) is tho branch of know- 
ledge which seeks to decipher (that is, to 
read and interprets to date, and plac'o any 
kind of anct. writings. In the widest 
bcuse of tho word it dt^da w'Jbh all anct. 
written dooimionis or engraved moiiu- 
luoutb. ill any languagi\ on any writing 
material, from any period. There are, 
however, oertaiii hraiielics of study which 
treat of particular kinds of written docu- 
ments. such as numismatics iq.v,), which 
deals with inscriptions on coins; sphra- 
gistics. wlileh treats of writings on seals; 
and epigraphy, wliich deals mainly with 
anet. inberiptious cut, engraved, or 
moulded on hard material, such as stone, 
metal, or clay. Thus i\ in tho narrow 
sense of tlio woid deals inuiuly with tlie 
softer materials on w'hich handwriting, as 
distinguished fro) ii monument al engraving, 
bos been mscribt‘d; tliat is, with writing 
that is T>aiiited (ir trucked lu ink or colour, 
with a stylus, iirnsli. reed, or pou, on such 
materials as paper, parclimcnt, papyrus, 
linen, or wax. Still, there are certain 
exeeidions, and bomctiiues P. lias to 
inquire into tlio employment of metals, 
elajr, potsherds, w'ood, and other WTlting 
materials. Tho line between P. and 
epigraphy is thereforo not absolute. 
Typical examples of the border line are 
ostraca (documents wrlttcui in ink on pots- 
herds after the vases have been broken) 
and graffiti (wall-scribhUngs. disoovered 
In latgo numbers at Pompeii). 

On tho other hand, tho distinction 
between P. and opigrai)hy is less snper- 
floial than it may appear. The forms of 
written letters, similar at first to the 
enpaved letters c>f the Inscriptions, de- 
veloped more swiftly, and with few excep- 
tions the difference is maint^&ined in all 
scripts. Writing materials have always 
plijtyed a groat part in tho external 
de\clupment of the single letters. Other 
causing are as follows: (1) Ttio necoRsity of 
specil in writing, assi4ted Inuato lazi- 
ness, produces tlio various onrslve Rcrlpts. 
Uudor tho pen of the expert Hcrlbo, who 
sought to save time, the letxers naiuially 
assumed less exact shapes, os strokes 
were slurred, superfluities wore dropped 
out, angles wore curved; letters were 
Hnkod together, those forms becoming 
similar to each other (so that it is hard to 
distinguish them); abbreviations were 
employed. (2) This tendency Is counter- 
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acted the reader'e demand for clear* 
ncsH. lu anct. times writing not only 
served as an Instrument of private oom* 
mnnlcatlon, but It was also applied to the 
purposes of literature. No author would 
allow his writings to be i)ub. in a form 
which could not bo perused with ease; 
thus neatly written books were essential, 
and with the necessity for niuliiplylns 
Uterarv works, the creation of a lormid 
kind ol writinK suitable for hooks intended 
for the market was the natural result. 
(3) j9<^sthetlo reasons: the study of the 
development of writim? as dopendcut on 
sesthetio reasons Is the subject of oalli* 
ffraphv. In some countries the profession 
of calli^aphist was held in high esteem; 
indeed Chinese. Arabic, and Indian calli* 
graph y have reached very high levels. 
According to some scholars, the impor- 
tance of calligraphy In Christian MSS. 
was impaired by tbe development of the 
art of miniature. However, the desire 
for tlie writing to look beautiful on the 
wliolo iiiakos for clearness, tiiough in some 
cases it jirodnced excessive uniformity, 
the scribe as It were forcing all the letters 
into one mould so that tliey should not 
spoil the rcgularitv of his lino or paM. 
Naturally thc^ variouj motives and in- 
ducements differed In relative strength 
with the purpose of the written document. 

llcnce the student of P., in Its numerous 
branches (Indian, Ok., Lat.. Hob., Arabic, 
etc.), generally distinguishes two classes 
of baudwrltirig, the ordinary cursive 
script, or curn^xit liand, common to all 
and employed tor crydav-llfo purposes, 
and the oorcfnlly written literary or book- 
hand, in which works ol literature were 
usually written. The two classes, how- 
ever, cannot always he kept absolutely 
distinct, iletweeii iticiu there might be 
a whole scries of varieties which have 
some of the pecnllariilch of each group. 
For iuKtan<‘o, a kind of book-hand might 
bo emptied by u trained scribe, often for 
some offleial reason, in drawing up a 
document which more usually would be 
insoribod in cursive cliaract<‘rs ; or cursive 
writing might bo employ«*d bv a scribe 
copying books for privat<» study. 

In P. large letters are c-allcd majusntla, 
small letters minnscultr. A variety of 
the capitals or majuseuke of the Gk. and 
Lat. monumental scripts Is known as 
uncials, which are a modffleation of the 
monumental letters, in which curves ore 
freely Introduced as being more readily 
inscribed with the pen on soft material. 
Uncials are the ordinary <‘haracters used 
in early Gk. papyri anil vellum MS8., as 
well as the most anct. t'xiant forms of the 
Lat. book-hand. It uas doubtless the 
character best adapted lor calligraphy. 
The semi-uncial script, f.e. the mixed 
bands of uncials and mlnuaoulee letters, 
which was the main book-hand from the 
fifth to the ninth century a.d., was easier 
than the uncials and more oalligraphio 
than the ourslve minusculw. Tbe Ok. and 
Lat. mlnusculsD are derived from the 
majusculss. Although they already appear 
in the last centurleB b.c., a full minus- 
CHUB alphabet was only slowly developed. 
Out or the Rom. cursive minusculsc, 

BaS* ZO 


various national mlnuacnlas ckrose (It, or 
Lomhardic; Merovingian in Frsuioe; Yisi- 

S itliio In Spain; Germanic; and piMcu- 
rly the Insular or Anglo-Irish hands). 
From tlie period of Charlemagne to the 
close of the fifteenth centnxr. the Caroline 
or Oarolingian hand, to which is mainly 
due the blending of the majusculxe ana 
the minu»»eu1fe, and later also the * block- 
letter* were the more Important hands. 

I The flflei^nth century witnessed the disso- 
I hitlon of the later 'national* hands of the 
Middle Age^s. The neat humanistio or 
renaissance hand, then introduced In 
Florence and employed for literary pro- 
ductions, developed Into the (1) Venetian 
minuscuhe km two as probably the 

most perftHsi form of lett^Ts and tbe most 
clearly legible which has yet been in- 
vented, and (2) the ‘ Rom.* type, perfected 
in N. Italy, ehielly at Venice. The monu- 
mental t>pe of tho JiUt. alphabet, taken 
over for tho majusculie, and both forms of 
the minuscuhe, the Rom. and the italics, 
spread ail over tho world. In England 
they were adopted, from Italy, in the 
sixteenth centnrj". 

The study of P., In all its brandies. Is of 
the greatest scientific and practical im- 
portance to anct. and medieval hist., to 
classical philology, to textual criticism, 
and to other branches of histoneal science. 
A particular branch of P. termed papyro- 
io|^ (</.«.) deals with the decipherment 
and interpretation of writings on papyrus. 
Sec also Lettebinq. 

See K. M. Thompson, Handbook of(Jreek 
and Latin Pmlwograjihij, 1804, and The 
History of English Handwriting, 1901; 
W. Keller, Angelsachsische Palfrographie, 
1006; D. Diringer, The Alphabet (2ud 
ed.), 1949: nnd A. Fairbank, A Book of 
Scripts, 1949; also bibliographies of 
Alphabet; Manuscripts; writino; 
Greece; Hebrew Language; Lvtin 
Language, etc. 

Palesoliihlo, see Archaeology; Flint 
Implements; S^ne Age. 

PaleeologuB, name of an illustrious 
Ityzantine family, which first appears in 
liist. about the eleventh century. The 
family mw in power and importance until 
MicbficI P. beccune in 1260 emperor of 
Nlceea, and in 1261 emperor of Byzantium 
as Michael VITl. He d. in 1282, but the 
dynasty thus started lasted (or nearly two 
centuries. The Hue of the empiTors is as 
follows aft4*p Michael VII 1.: Andronicus 
II. (1282-1328); AndronicuB III. (1328- 
1341): John V. (1341-76); .Andronicus IV. 
(1376-79), who deposed John V. for that 
space of time; John V.. who won the 
throne again from 1379 to 1391 ; Emanuel 
II. (1391-1423); John VIII. (1423-48), 
and Constantine XI. (1448 -riS), who fell tn 
the siege of Constantinople by Mohammed 
IT. The family also fornlHiied rulers to 
sev. itrincipalJtles, nliJist a branch i*uled 
in Montferrat from 1305 to 1533. Andrm 
P., supposed to bo a descendant of Con- 
stantine XI., yens a claimant tor the 
Byzantine empire, bnt resigned In favour 
ol Charles Vlll. of France. 

Palaontology, sefenoo of fossils, treats 
of the life which existed on the globe In 
the past. Fossils are classifled in two 

♦ C 
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ways^ Mologically and blologloally. Geo- 
logioalTy they may be arranged in groups 
In the order In which they occur In the 
strata^ i.e, a chronological scheme of 
clossincation. As biology is subdivided 
into botany and zoology, so P. is regarded 
as consisting of Palorobotany (g.v.) and 
Paloeozoology. The former branch of P. 
deals with fossil plants, which have been 
arranged into two sub -kingdoms, viz. 
the Phanerogams, or flowering plants, and 
the Cryptogams, or non-flowering plants. 
PaliBozoology treats of extinct animals. 
These are arranged by zoologists Into two 
dlvs., the Vertebrata (animals with a 
backbone) and the Inveilebrata (withont 
backbone). The former class constitute 
a single phylum, while the Invertebrate 
are dividod into eight phyla, viz.: (1) 
Protozoa Cemimals of the earliest type, 
such as Foraminlfera, Infusoria, etc.); 

(2) Porifera (Oyomprising the sponges): 

(3) Goelenterata (including corals and 
zoophytes): (4) Echinodermata (sea- 
uronins, starflsb, and encrinitcs or sea- 
lllles); (5) Annelida and other kinds of 
worms; (6) Anthropoda (lobsters, insects, 
centipedes, and other jointed animals); 
(7) Molluscoidea (including bryozoa and 
brachiopods or lampsheLls); (8) Mollusca 
(lameUibranchs, gasteropods, cephalopoda, 
eto.). Each of these phyla is broken up 
into classes and still further Into orders, 
families, genera, and species. The fossils 
obtained from the rocks are generally more 
or loss fragmentary, but from these frag- 
ments it is possible to fonn an accurate 
conception of the entire organism. The 
principle of the correlation of parts, first 
applied by Cuvier, deals with the con- 
servablo bard parts, such as the teeth, 
etc., and constitutes a histological dis- 
covery. According to this principlo all 
parts of an organism bear a fixed relation 
to each other, so that ono part cannot vary 
without a corresponding variation taking 
plade in the others. The principle has 
been so elaborated that from a single tooth 
or bone, shell fragments or stem, the 
paleontologist can at once fonn a fair 
conception of the complete organism. 
From the nature of tho fossils the con- 
ditions of deposition of a geological for- 
mation can be surmised, the nature of the 
climates of past ages may be judged, and 
the physical configuration of the lands of 
past time drawn up (see Fossils). To the 
biologist the study of fossil animals is of 
importance, since not only are they the 
ancestors of modem species, but many 
groups now extinct (graptolltcs, trllobitcs, 
etc.) often throw light on tho relationship 
of existing animals and plants. In some 
cases onct. forms serve to connect groups 
which at present appear to be quite dis- 
' tlnot, e.g. the earliest known bird, archos- 

opt^x (see Birds), shows affinities with 
reptiles (q.v.). ^ 

* in spite of tne imperfection of the 
record^f life in past ages, the doctrine 
of evolution receives great support from 
P/a testimony. Many groups of animals 
undergo gradual modlflogtiou when traced 
through series of strata. The early forms 
of Ufa gradually become more abundant, 
more speelaUsed, and then die away again. 


08 in the group of Ammonoldea. Then 
in the Tertiary mammals we have a modifi- 
cation of structure. The Eocene fore- 
runner of the horse possesses five toes, but 
Id the PUooene the existing type had one 
toe with splint bones, and other changes 
occurred, as in the character of the tooth. 
Tho recapitulation theory, which supposes 
that the changes in the development of the 
Individual (ontogeny) are generally a rapid 
and incomplete repetition of those wmoh 
occurred in its raco-hist. (phylogeny), 
receives considerable support from tho 
study of fossil species. In a review of the 
fossils which are found in the gcologloal 
systems we find that there is a passage 
from the lower to the higher forms of life, 
each type becoming more and more 
specialised with tho progress of time. 
Thus trilobltes and lower forms of life 
occur in tho Cambrian system, fishes 
appear in tho Silurian, amphibia in the 
Carboniferous, reptiles in the Permian, 
and birds and mammals in the Jurassic. 
On the other hand some species, such as 
the brachiopod LingiUa, have persisted 
almost unchanged from the Ordovician 
period up to the present day (see 
Evolution: Fossils). Tho fossil hist, of 
man is dealt with under ANTiiROPOLOaY 
and Man. See II. A. Nicholson, ytanutU 
of Paleeontolooy, 1872; C. A. von Zittel, 
Text-book of Puheimtology (trans. C. R. 
Eastman), 1900-2, and History of Oeology 
and Pala-ontology, 1901; H. Woods. 
Palspontology : Invertebrata, 1902, 1940; 
R. S. Lull, Organic Evolution^ 1917; A. 
Morley Davies, Introduction to Palseont- 
ology, 1920; 11. L. Hawkins, Invertebrate 
PaUeontology, 1920; EnriquO Spam, 
JlibliogrnJio de la Geolngia^ Alineralogia y 
Paleoritologia, ]920<i^2; E. Neavorson, 
Stratigraphical Palaeontology, 1928; A. S. 
Woodward, Motlem Progress, 1932; and 
H. II. Swinnerton, Outlines of Paleont- 
ology, 1917. 

PalsBopolis, see Elis. 

PaliBo-Siberian Languages, see under 
Lingulstio Families. 

Palosotherium (Uk. iraXaii>f , anct. ; Brytiov, 
wild beast), typical genus of tho extinct 
family PalfleothorlidoD, which contained 
perissodactylo mammals related to horses 
and zebras. The species are found in the 
Upi»er Eocene of Europe. In general 
appearance they were tapir -like, but 
in size frequently ataitned that of a 
rhinoceros. The first speoies to bo dis- 
covered was P. magnum, which was found 
in tho gypsum of the Paris basin. 

Palasozolo (Ago of Anct. Life) Includes 
the Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian, 
Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian 
geological systems. In tho Lower P. the 
only fauna were Invc^obratcs and fishes, 
whilst at tho end of the age reptiles appear. 
The characteristic fossils of P. times ore tho 
trilo bites (q.v.). 

Paleephatus, name (which is perhaps a 
common pHeudonym) of Oev. anct. Gk. 
writers, four of whom are mentioned by 
Suldas ( 9 .V.). The first was an epic poet, 
a native of Athens, who flourished before 
Homer. Tho second was a writer of 
Paros or Priene in the time of Artazerxes 
Mnemon. Tlie third was an historian of 
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Abydos, tho oontomporary and friend of 
ArlHtotlo. Tho fourth was an Alexandrian 
grammarian according to Suidas, or a 
peripatetic philosopher according to 
Tzetzes. Kor the last named see J. 
Schrader, PalwpJmtta, 1893, andN. Festa, 
Mlfthographi flrro'ci, lii. 2, 1902. 

PalsBstra (Gk. iraAaiVrpa, a wrestling 
school, from n-nAaiw, 1 wrostio), name of a 
imblic place which in Grecian tliricj was 
appropriated to exercises iji wrestling and 
athletics generallv. These were under 
official contrtd, and were especially . tliougli 
not exclusively, fijr the atliletes training 
for tho public and tho Olympic games. 

Palafox y Melzi. Jose dOj Duke of 
Saragossa (1780-1817), Sp. patriot and 
soldier, descended frojii a dislingiiishcil 
Arngoneso family, lie accompanied Fer- 
dinand VI 1. to liayuniie (1808), and on 
the latter’s iniprisoiniicnt headed the 
patriotio party in Aragon, and tried to 
prevent the Fr. invasion. His bold and 
courageous dnfenco of Saragossa (1808- 9) 
was one of the most brilliant exploits of 
modern hist., its fame rivalling that of the 
anct. siege of Numantia. 1*. was im- 
prisoned by the Fr. at Vincennes till 1813, 
and then rctuii.i d to Spain. *Scr de 
IMadrago’s Sp trails, of 1j. Thiers’h 
Uiatoire du conaulai et de Vempirc^ 1843, 
and O. Oman, Peninatilar War, i., 1902. 

Palagonite, isotropic glass, yellow, 
brown, or green in section, resulting from 
tho alteration and hydration of basic 
glass or basalts. 1*. tiifT is found among 
tho products of the volcanoes of Sicily and 
Iceland, and has also been observed in the 
Oarboniferoiis tuffs of central Scotland. 

Palaio Language, see under Indo- 
European l-iANQUAGES. 

Palamau, dist. in W. Bihar, India. It 
has an important coalfield, whilst tussore 
bilk is tho chief article of manuf. Area 
4905 sq. 111 . Pop. (1941) 912,700. 

Palamedea, Corunta, ace Horned 

SORSAMKR. 

Palamedes, one of the Gk. heroes in the 
Trojan war, son of Naiipliiis of Euba3a, 
his story belonging to the poht-llomcric 
<»ycle of legends (see Stasiiius’s Cypriah 
Tho usual account makes blrii deputed by 
tho Gks. to induco Od> sscus to join in the 
Trojan war. This ho did by exposing the 
latter's feigned inadncss, thus incurring 
Ills enmity. Ho was falsely accused of 
treason by Odysseus, Agamemnon, and 
DlomedcK, and stoned to de».tli. See 
Phllostratus, Heroica. 10; Euripides. 
Great., 422; Fray., 581; Ovid, yfetam. 
xiii. 56; and Jahn’s monograph (1836). 

Palamedes, or Palomides, Sir, one of 
King Arthur’s knights, the knight 'that 
is 3 '’et unchristeuod, who bos many a bout 
with Sir Tristram,* meiitionod in Malory's 
MorU d* Arthur (books ix. and x.). ^ee 
ed. of Lr Mori d*Arlhur in Everyman's 
Library, 1906. 

Palamkotta, Palamoottah, or Palayam- 
kottai, tn. of Madras, India, 5 m. E. by S. 
of Tinuovclll. It is a Churoh of England 
missionary station and a road junction. 
Pop. 30,900. 

Palanpur, or Pahlanpur, cap. of the state 
of P., Bombay. India. 80 m. N. of Ahmeda- 
.bad. Pop.: state 27(),000; tn. 20,300. 


Palanquin, type of litter used in the E., 
and carrying one person: the present form 
is a closed box, an earlier form being open. 
Poles are passed through rings, and the 
1*. is carried by two or by four men. 
Paloos, see Pelkw Islands. 

Palar, riv. of India, rises in Mysore and 
flows tlirough tlie E. Ghats to the bay of 
Bengal, ^3. of Madras. Its water provides 
irrigation, and is bupplied to the Kolor 

e jldllclds. the chief dam being at Arcot. 
engtb 230 m. 

Palate, root of the mouth. It is com- 
posed ot tho hard P., a bony structure 
covered with mucous membrane, and the 
soflP., an aggregation of muscles covered 
with mucous membrane. The hard P. 
IS fornicd b\ the ]>aI<itino processes of the 
superior muxillary borir's and tho palatal 
bones. It has a slight ridge called the 
jialatine raphe in the middle line which 
ends anteriorly in a little (eminence called 
tho paUUine pup i lira; a number of ridgM 
nm transversely acioss the anterior por- 
tion ot tho 1^. The soft l^. is composed of 
the muscles known as tensor palati, 
azygos umdu:, pniatogloasiis, and palaio- 
pharyngeus. A sotb proicction known as 
the uri/Zra hangs downwards at the rear 
of the oral cavity. Behind tho free edge 
of the soft P. Is the pliaryngcal isthmus 
communli'atiug with tho naso-pharynx. 
A ridge of mmmus membrane runs from 
the soft P. to tho edge of the tongue on 
each side, and is known as tlie anterior 
palatine arch. Another ridge forming 
the posterior jjalatine arch is situated about 
lr in. to tho rear, and between tho two 
ridges is an oval mass of lymphoid tissue 
called the tonsil. See also CLurr Palate. 

Palatinate, The, former Ger. state of the 
8.W., originally belonged to the Palgraves 
of the line as an hereditary fief. In 1156 
it was granted by tho Emperor Frederick I. 
to his step-brother, Duke Conrad of 
Swabia, succeeded by Duke Henry of 
Brimswii'k. Frederick II. took away the 
P. from the latter in 1215 and gave it to 
Louis, duke of Bavaria, whoso son Otho 
married Agnes, tho daughter and heiress 
of Honry. Thus the I*, came into the 
posscsbion of the Bavarian family in whose 
hands it remained until 1559, when the 
line became extinct. Frederiok 1 1 1 . of the 
Simmem dynasty, who associated himself 
with the Reformed Church, then became 
niler of the P. ; and Heidelberg, tho cap. 
of tho electors palatine, became a great 
centre of Calvinism. In 1648 the Lower 
P. was given to Charles fjouis, the son of 
Frederick V., and a new or eighth elec- 
torate was created in his favour. During 
the War of the Sp. Suecossion John 
William, the elei'tor of the Lower P., 
received the Upper P. also, but the latter 
was r(‘«itorod to the elector of Bavaria at 
the oml of the war. On the death of the 
Elector Maximilian Joseph, the last of the 
Bavarian male fine, in 1777, tho two Ps. 
wore reunited. In 1801 tho portions of 
the Rhino P. on the 1. b. of that riv. were 
taken by Franco Baden rei'oived Heidel- 
berg, Mannheim, etc., and the rest fell to 
llesse-Darmstadt, Nassau, etc. By the 
treaties of Paris of 1814 and 1815, the P. 
was again divided up, tho greater portion 
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being granted to Bavaria ami the rest to 
Prussia and Hesse'Darmstadt. Later 
the Lower P. (Ger. Vnierpfala) formed. a 
dlst. of Bavaria, with Speier as cap. Tho 
Upper P. (Ger. Oberpfalz) formed a dlst. 
of Bavaria under the title of Upper P. and 
Ratisbon, with Katisbon as cap. After 
1945 the Lower P. formed part of the prov. 
called Rhineland P.. with Koblenz as the 
cap. The Upper P. formed part of tho 
prov. of Bavaria. Pop. (1939) 1.067,300. 

Palatine (Lat. palaihtm, a palace). 
A count P. was, under the Merovingian 
kings of France, a high judioial otlicor. 
After tho time of Charlemagne a similar 
title was given to any powerful feudal 
lord, to whom a prov. was made over with 
judicial powers, and the dist. so governed 
was called a palatinate or eo. P. There 
were three cos. P. in England (ijanooster, 
Chester, and Durham), which were made 
separate regalities on account of thoir 
respective proximity to the frontier of 
Wales and to that turbulent Northum- 
brian prov. which could not be accounted 
a portion of either England or Scotland. 
In virtue of their regal rights, the counts 
P. had their courts of law, and could par- 
don treasons, murders, and felonies. 
Lancaster seems to have been made a 
CO. P. by Edward III. Henry VI, was 
hereditary duke and count 1’. of Lancaster, 
and on his attainder, the duohy and co.were 
forfeited to the Crown, and conferred on 
Edward IV., afterwards on Henry VII. 
and bis heirs for ever. There is still a 
ohanculior of the duchy and co. P. Chester 
is supposed to have become a co. P, when 
made over by William the Conqueror to 
Huguea d'Avranches. In the reign of 
Henry HI. it was annexed to the Crown by 
letters patent, and since that time has been 
vested in the eldest son of tho sovereign, 
or in the f^own. Durham seems t«> have 
first become a palatinate when William 
the Conqueror conferred upon Walcher the 
bJsIlopric and dukedom of Durliam. Tho 
palatmato jurisdiction continued united 
with the bisiioprio till 1836, when it was 
vested in William IV. and his successors. 
Pembroke was at one time a co. P., but 
ccNSsed to be so in Henry VTII.’s reign. 
In very early times there wore a number 
of similar privileges in tjcotland. 

Palatine Hill {Mom VdlatiniAs)* hill on 
which, according to tradition, Romulus 
founded the city of Home (q.v.), the 
Capitoline Hill bmng occupied by Sabines. 
The P. H. is S.E. of tho Capitoline and 
N.N.E. of the Avontine; traces of its 
fortifications are still visible. In later 
times it was the seat of the Imperial 
residence, whence tho Eng. words * palace* 
and 'palatial.* 

Palawan, or Paragua. one of tho Philip- 
pine Is., to the W. of tno group, between 
the China and Suln Seas. The is., which 
has a length of 940 m. and a breadth of 
25 m^aots as a sort of breakwater, whence 
Its name (meaning 'sluice* In Buji lan« 
guage). The chief products are rattan, 
resin, and timber. It was developed os an 
atr base by the Jap., who occupied it from 
May 1942 until Maooh 1945. Area 4500 
sq. m. Pop. 65,000; cap. Puerto Princess 
(pop. 5800). 


Palaw Islands, see Pslbw Islands. 
Palayam-KoUai. see Palamkotta. 
Palazzolo Aorelde. tn. in the prov. of 
Syracuse, Sicily, 13 m. N.W. of Note. It 
was foimded by Syracusan Gks. in 664 
B.c. and called Acree: there are sev. anot. 
remains. Pop. 13,100. 

Palazzolo suU* OgUo, tn. in the prov. of 
Brescia, Italy, with trado in silk and 
cotton. Pop. 12,100. 

Palazzo San Gervasio, tn. In the prov. of 
Basilloatn, Italy, 6 in. W.S.W. of Spinaz- 
zola. Pop. 8700. 

Palembang, dist. and tn. of Sumatra, 
Indonesia, 45 in. fi'om tho mouth of the 
Musi, or P., K. The dist. Is marshy, 
and many of tho Inhab. live on rafts. 
One of the chief buildings of Interest in 
the tn. is the sultan’s ptilaco. 1\ is the 
most important commercial city in tlic is., 
tho chief industries, apart from the pro- 
duction of oil, are wood-carving, nllk- 
weaving, and the munuf. of gold and ivory 
ornaments. Dyewoods and gutta-percha 
are exported. P.*s output of 4,250,000 
tuns of petroleum annually in years 
before the Second World War represented 
55 per cent of tho net total output of tho 
Nethorlauds E. Indies: bonce, after tho 
of Tarakaii and Balikpapan, it ivos 
the only big oil-producing centre loft to 
the Allies in this area after 1942. Tho 
Jap. lauded 700 paratroops at P. (Feb. 14) 
and the Dutch forces wiped out two of the 
Jap. forces on tho spot. The Dutch, 
however, before the Jap. landed troops 
from tho sea, destroyed iustailatioiis, 
refineries, and equipment. Dutch, Brit., 
and Amcr. warships took heavy toll of tho 
Jap. lauding barges and attacked Jap. 
warships and transports. Brit. Hurri- 
canes also took part In the struggle. But 
tlie Jap. succeeded iii lauding invasion 
forces on Feb. 16 and P. was lost. Tho 
resulciicy has an area of 33,173 sq. m. 
Pup- 1.099,000. Pop. of cap. 109,000, 
Palencia. Alonso de, or Alphonsus 
Palentinut (5. c. 1423, d. after 1492), i!^p. 
hibtorical goonapher. He studied under 
George of Trebizoml in Italy, and whs ap- 
ointed royuJ historiographer by Alfonso, 
rother of Henry IV. of Ciu>tile, later 
attaching himself to Isiibolla of Cas- 
tile. His works Include a Chronicle of 
Henry IV. il454-74); Decades (in Lat., 
dowu to the taking of Baza from the 
Moors); Ia} 8 Libras de Flavio Joseph/) 
(1191); El Universal Vocalmlario en Latin 
y Romance (Sp.-Lat. dictionary) (149.'i); 
and Las Vidas de JHutarco (1508). See 
N. Antonio, Bibliotheca Jlimiana veht-s, 
17SH; D. Cieniencin, EloMo de la Reyna 
Catolica, 1821: and W^ H. Prescott, 
History of Ferdinand and JUedtella, 1.. 1842. 

Palencia: 1. Prov. of. central Hpain, 
bounded by tho prove., of Bantander, 
Burgos, Valladolid, and L^n. It is fertile 
and well watered by the Carrion and oilier 
grain, as well as wine, hohoy, and fibres 
and woollous are extensive^ manufactured 
and exported. Area 3098 sq. m. Pop. 
226,600. 2. Episcopal city and the cap. 

of the above prov.» 27 m. N. by E. of 
Valladolid. It Is an anot. walled city, 
with a fine cathedrid, founded in the four- 
teenth century. In the twelfth century 
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P. beofuno the seat of the Ck>rtos and 
of the 'Castilian kings. It has Important 
monufs. of blankets, baize, leather, cotton, 
porcelain, soap, etc., and possesses hos- 
^ bull*ring. l*op. 

^alenque, vU. of Chiapas, Mexico. It 
is celebrated for its ruins of anot. temples, 
the finest of which is called the Groat 
Palace. There are ten detached buildings 
in all, amongst which are the Temple of 
the Cross, the Temple of Inscriptions, and 
the Temple of Beau Relief. iSiee W. li. 
Holmes, Aficieni Cities of Mexico , 1895. 

PalSologue, Georges Maurice (1859- 
1944), Fr. author and dirdomat, 6. in 
I’arifi, of an old Byzantine family {see 
Paukologub). Educated ut Lyc5e Henri 
IV., he hold diplomatic posts in Tangier, 
Borne, Germany, China. Korea, and Bul- 
garia, was ambas. to Russia, 1914-17, and 
seoretary-genoral of ihe Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, 1920-21. Works include 
UArt chiiwiB (1888); Fauvenaroues (1890) 
and Rome, impressions d^histoire ei d*art 
(1902), both crowned by the Academy; Iai 
Russie dea isara pendant la Orande Guerre 
(1921-22); he Roman iragique de VEm- 
jicreur Alexandre 7 f ( 1 923) ; Cavovr (1 926) ; 
Les Entreiiens de l‘ impirairice EvqHiie 
(1928); Vn Grand Toumant de lapohtiQue 
tnondlale, 1904~S (1934); Guillaume 77. 
ei Nicolas II, (1935), and Alexandre 7^ 
(1936). In 1928 he w(is elected to the 
Academy. 

Palermo: 1. Prov. of N.W. Sicily, Italy, 
covering an area of 1927 sq. m. Ali 
along the coast-lino are extenislYe bays 
and/Dold promontories, and a branch of 
the Neptuman Mis. traverses tho interior 
from E. to W. Sulphur, marble, olhes, 
figs, and wine are tho (^hiof products. 
Pop. 998,900. 2. (>ip. of the above prov., 

on a bay of the same name, in the N.W. 
corner, and 120 m. W. of Messina. It is 
the sec of an archhibhop, and has a mag- 
iiificont Gothic catiiedral oommenood in 
1180, containing the tombs of two em- 
perors and an arcbbishoti. There ore also 
a royal palaco and a uuiv., founded at the 
end of tho fourteenth century. 1\ has a 
good harb«>ur and a fine promenade, the 
Marina, about 80 yds. wido, stretching for 
a mile along the bay. The priu. products 
arc wines, oranges, lemons, sulplnir, 
essonoos, etc. The fisheries ore produc- 
tive, and tho industries Include boat- 
building, glove-making, and iron and 
mafblo work. P. is a tu. of early 
Grecian origin, and was a stronghold of 
Carthogluians until their defeat by 
Rome in the l^unlo Wars. In a.d. 107 1 it 
booame the Norman cap., and afterwards 
that of tho Augovlns and their Sp. suc- 
oossors. Oari baldly finally liberated tho 
oity from the Bourbon kings of Naples hi 
1300. when it was annexed to Sardinia. 
P. was taken by Gen. Patton, command- 
ing the Amcr. Seventh Army, on July 23, 
1043. Much damage was done to the 
city during the alUed invasion of Sicily in 
1943 ; but w the famous Norman buildings, 
with their twelfth -oontury mosaics, are, 
almost without exception, intact, and the 
cathedral escaped damage. Pop. 466,300. 
fiee O. Diehl, Ralerme et Syracuse, 1907. 


Palestine, city and the cap. of Anderson 
CO.. Texas, U.S.A., 151 m. N. of Houston. 
It has a cotton compress and iron 
foundries. Pop. 12,100. 

Palestine, anct. and biblical country 
lying at tho extreme B. end of the Medi- 
terranean. to tho S. of Syria. It forms a 
N.W. atrip of Arabia balancing the S.B.. 
El Yemen. Tlie commonest term for It 
in the Ueb. Bible is * the Land of (Canaan* 
(f-res Ktiuran). It is also known as the 
Holy J,and, as the Land of Israel (Eres 
ytaroel)^ and. In part, as Judaea. The 
term P., a Gk. word {na\ai<rTivrf), which 
means ‘IMiilislInc-land,* is used for the 
whole country first by Herodotus (fifth 
centuiy u.c.). Originally, however, the 
term P. (IJcb. l*f1CAhelh) was applied to 
the mere strip ot coast lying between 
Joppa (mod. .Tafia) anti Gaza (see Exod. 
XV. 14), but, like the term Canaan and 
other geographical terms, it gradually was 
employed to denote the whole country. 

Boundaries.— P. w a historioal-geo- 
graphlcul expression rather than a political 
entity. The area conloined within its 
boundaries varied front time to time. 
The natural and historic boundaries of P. 
run on the S. from the gulf of Aqabah 
across tho desert of Sinai to the Medi- 
terranean coast. Desert country borderb 
its E. frontier also. Its W. limit is the 
Mediterranean Sea. The N. limits are 
diificult to determine; it may be said. 
ht>wever, that they run from tho desert on 
the £., along the slopes of Mi. Hermou 
over to tho Litani R. and where the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon first break 
into a series of elevated plateaiis, and 
thence over to the Mediterranean coast. P. 
is about 150 m. in length from N. to b., 
with a width of about 35 m. at the N. and 
about 110 m. at the S., its area being about 
13.000 s(i. in. (approximately that of the 
Netherlandb). Under the Brit, mandate 
P. was bounded on the N, by the Fr. man- 
tlated ter><. of s^^la and Lebanon, on tlu- 
W, b\ the Mediterranean, on the S. in 
Egyptian and liejaz ter., and on the K. 
by Transjordan, though this was also lii- 
ehideil in the Brit, mandate. The N. 
houudar>' was settled by an Anglo-Fr. 
convention of 1920, and ran from the 
Mediterranean, between Tyre niid Acre, 
across the Upper Jordan valley to Bauias. 
and thence again S. to the N.E. shore of 
Lake Tiberias and to Samakh. 

HlSTORICAl^-OROGRAPlItrAL SETTING. — 

Though the country wob small, its situa- 
tion was and still is one of very great 
strategic importance. P. form*^ a bridge 
between Asia and Africa, and in anct. 
times it formed tho main eummunioation 
between the great emplreb of Babylon and 
Assyria, Important centre- of civilisation 
on the Tigris and Kiiphrau^. and Egypt, 
which through many centuries was one of 
the great world pow era. P . was the bridge 
over wldch fiowed all the trotfio between 
those great ct.>.amerclal powers. Another 
stream of traffic, less considerable, 
rro8*«ed the country In another dlreotion, 
from S. Arabia to Phoenicia. CulturaUy, 
also, P, drew continuously from Egypt 
and the valley of Euphrates, and as nearly 
all Important elements ot anct. culture 
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originated in one or the other of these two Qaliloo and Snmarla, and falls away 
centres, P. became nrqnaluted with all steadily and brciadly us the Nogob or S. 
si^lflcant developments of anct. K. country. N. of Esdrnelon this range 
civilisation. Bnt not all the trafflo that runs up to the mts. of Lebanon, of which 
passed over the bridge was peaceful. The indeed it is the S. extension. In the N. 
rivalry between Egypt ntid tho Meso- of Galilee its iieoks reach a height of 
potamian powers was InveU'rate. When- about 4000 ft. Tho main divs. aro based 
ever their armies advanced to attack ono on the geological formation; limestono 
another tho route led lu'cessarily through rooks form two folds with a great 8> ncllnal 
P.; therefore 1*. became an international valley between the valley of tho Jordan; 
battleground and a pawn in the game of the crctaceoiib lime'll uue of tho Central 
war. It is this position, with Its funda- Range passes under the calcareous sand- 
mental significance. al»»o in its later liht., stone of the Sheph(dali. which is overlaid 
which renders uiiique. 1*. has, besides, by tho raised beaches and sea-beds of the 
always been the ‘refuge of tho drifting Maritime Plain. The Jordan valley 
populations of Arabia.* Never sought for forms a deep fault in the earth’s cnist. 
Itself alone, except by the llebs. and tho From tlie small lake Hulch or Waters of 
crusaders. P, has been overrun constantly Merom. iust ubovo si'u level, tho It. 
by invaders from the N. seeking Egj pt, or Jordan runs in a narrow \ alloy, dipping so 
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by the return attack. Thus the Hlttitee, 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Per- 
sians, Gks., Syrianb, Arabs, and .Seljnk 
'l^ks in turn devastated it. Alexander 
passed through to Egypt in 331 n.c.; the 
wars of the Seleucides and I’toloraies 
passed over it; Pompev in Co b.c. brought 
it under Rom. rule; tiie crusaders estab. 
themselves there from 1099 to 1187; 
Napoleon In 1799 abandoned his first 
ambition on its soil. Yet its destiny was 
typified by the Arab conquest in a.d. 640; 
there is everything to attract the desert 
tribes, but nothing for others except the 
religious sentiment of Christians and 
Jews, which later, linked with national 
oonscionsness, has given tho latest im- 
petus to tho hist, of P. (see Modem 
History). 

Phtricai. Features.— The land divides 
simply into tne Maritime Plain (sub- 
divMtod into the fertile plain of Sharon, 
from Mt. Carmel to Joppa, and the sandy 
plain of Philistia, to the S.) along the 
coast, the Shephelal^ or low hills, tho 
Central Range, the Jordan valley, and 
the £. Ran^ ; the Central Range is further 
broken by the plain of Rsdraelon between 


steeply that on reaching the sea of Galilee 
it is almost 70(1 ft. below sea lovel. The 
descent continues, but not so steeply; tho 
riv., however, contrives in its wanderings 
to travel about throe times the actual 
distance (which is about 05 m.) between 
the sea of Galilee and tho Dead Sea 
(Arabian Bohr tM). The latter is 1 292 ft. 
below sea lovel. S. of tho Dead Sea, in 
which tlie riv. lobCs itself, tho valley 
(known as Wadi ‘Arahah (Arabian OMr) ) 
continues through the desert and gradually 
rihcs to tho head of tho gulf of Aqabah. 
There arc hot springs in tho bed of tho 
Dead Sea, and the strata aro bituminous; 
in addition there is no outtet, and evapora- 
tion leaves the water both dense and 
bitter. Its banks a^'e largoly of marl 
fringed with clean grav^el. Within the 
GhOr and about the Dead Sea wore the 
‘five cities,* Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, 
Zoboilm, Zoar. The Ohdr has a tropical 
heat and rank vcgotatlonp thorn bush and 
broom, and Jungle of Cane and oleander; 
it abounds in marsh with its accompany- 
ing malaria. Jericho has been its only tn. 
Beyond these main natural dl vs., again, the 
land is cut up into distinct and separated 
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S arto well reflected in the anot. tribal 
Ivs., and giving an Independent character 
productive of Internal unrest. 

Eaxi Palestine, from Hermon to the 
S. end of the Dead Sea, has three rivs., 
the Amon, Jabbok, and Yarmuk, flow- 
ing due W. into the Jordan. Hauran. 
corresponding to the anct. Trachonitls 
and Auronitls, a volcanic region covered 
with a basaltic lava, and showing charac- 
teristic denudation, lies N. of the Yar- 
muk and is partly (in the N.) barren. 
The tableland rises steeply to 2000 ft., 
the W. wall sloping more gradually to 
between 800 and 1500 ft. of the Oentral 
llango. To the B. there is the Hauran 
mt. range, now the home of the Druses. 
Jaulan, to the W., corresponds to the Ok. 
Gaulauitis. The S. part of the Hauran is 
well watered, and probably coincides with 
the dist. known In the Bible as Bashan 
and later as Batanea. Tliis was regarded 
by the Hebs. as an especially fertile area. 
Between the Yarmuk and the Jabbok 
(Zerqa) arc forested high ridges, the 
Gilead of the Bible, the Galaaditis of 
the Qks.. while S. again lies the treeless 
plateau of Moab, with Ammon to the N.K. 
This whole dlst , called by the Arabs El 
Beika, was known in Hum. times as Ponea; 
then it was Jewish, while tho ter. N. of 
the Yarmuk was mainly pagan. 

Htdroorapry anp vkoktation. The 
hydrography of P. is typical of limestone 
country, with the addition of summer 
drought. Tho streams arc plentiful and 
full in the hills in tho rainy heason, but 
soon beconio dry; in the Maritime Plain 
surface water is scarce, but is readily ob- 
tained by digging. J ndaca has few spring, 
and water Is stored m wells from tlio 
winter rains. As a couscquence of this 
irregularity tho soil and vegotatiou are 
simflarly varied, from the tropical vegeta- 
tion of the Jonlan valley to the barren 
moorland and desert. W. of Jordan the 
land is park steppe tending towards scrub. 
Trees include the oak, terebinth, carob, 
box, pine, cypress, plane, walnut, syca- 
more, palm, acac’ia, and shlttiin-wood. 
Much of tho woodland consists of dwarf 
trees, tho wild olive, vine, arbutus, myrtle, 
juniper, and thorn. Of fruit tiiero is 
plenty: tho apricot, flg, orange, date, 
citron, pomegranate, mulberry, pistachio, 
almond and walnut, olive and grape. 
Wheat, barley, millet, maize, beaus, pulse, 
lentils, tomatoes, onions, cucumbers, 
pumpkins, and melons are cultivated, but 
pasture is wild, shori-liM'd, and sparse, 
though of oxcollont quality. 

CUMATB. There is every range of 
climate from tho Hub-tropicaf of the lower 
Jordan to tho sub-alpine of the upper. 
On the Maritime Plain one is in Egypt; in 
the Shephelah in Italy; Judeea resembles 
inland Italy, and Moab inland Algeria. 
However, oven in the winter the temp, 
only exceptionally falls below freezing- 
point. There are two seasons; the winter 
rains, oommenoing about Got. and lasting 
till April, with typical desert fringe 
thunderstorms and nail, and snow on the 
mto.; and the summer drought, with 
ocoaslonal morolng mists, and regular 
heavy dews at night, while the heat of the 


day is sultry. The rains are brought^ 
S.W. and W. winds, the drier N.W, 
blowing in the summer, and with an ap- 
proach to land and sea breeze conditions. 
In spring tho SherkJyeh (sirooco), the hot 
desert wind, is common. The temp, 
tends to extremes and sudden changes, 
but in Judeea is more equable; here the 
moan ann. temp, varies from 62® to 66®: 
90® in summer. 46® in Feb. Throughout 
tho land the climate is healthy, bretoing, 
regular enough to induce steady labour, 
variable enough to produce ansety and 
care. The lower Jordan valley, cut off 
from the sea breezes, is intensely hot. 
This heat oanses rapid evaporation from 
the sea of Galilee and, especially the Dead 
8ea. and explains the fact that despite the 
millions of t(>us of water which the latter 
receives daily from the Jordan, its level 
does not rise. 

Aroh^oloot. — Archteology and hist, 
in P., as olsowhero, are oornplementary 
and interdependent studies. Various 
museums in Europe, America, and Asia 
preserve Palestinian antiquities; the mo^ 
important of them Is the P. Museum of 
Jerusalem, bmlt with a gift of $2,000,000 
from John D. Rockefeller, junior. 

P. has always been a lure to the archs- 
ologist, especially for those who have 
worked to establish the historical accuracy 
of the Scriptures. Sober appraisal bhould 
bo made of the nature, extent, and limits 
of the actual contribution which arohmo- 
logy makes to our better understanding 
and true appreciation of the Bible. The 
great spiritual experiences deposited in the 
Bible cannot be tested bv any material, 
historical, or literary evlden<*es. On the 
other hand, the brilliant achievements of 
tho lost decades in the field of Palestinian 
archaeology have greatly added to our 
knowledge of tho world In which Israel 
was set. Arohaoology fills many gaps in 
the Bible, explains and iUnstrates many 
passages which otherwise would remain 
obscure. 

Scleutiflc surface exploration of P. 
may bo said to have bo^in tn 1838. In 
that year the Amer. theologian Edward 
Robinson, prof, at the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York oity, started his 
extensive observations, which ho con- 
tinued until 1852. In 1865 tho P. 
Exploration Fund (q.v.) was estab., and 
its first representative, Charles Warren, a 
Brit, ordimnru ofllcer, made a series of 
sketch-maps of tho conntry. and (in 1867) 
carried out excavations on the Temple hill 
of Jerusalem. In the years 1872 to 1878 
tho P.E.F. made a thorough survey of W. 
P. under tho leadership of C. R. Condor 
and H. H. Kitchener (Lord Kitohener). 
The Amer. P. Exploration Society, in 
1870, and, in 1898, the Deutsche Orient- 
Qeseilsohaft, as well as various other 
European and Palestinian societies, were 
founded on the model of the Brit, 
organisation W. M. FUndera Petrie, who 
in 1890 excavated the mound (or foU) of 
Tell el-Hosl, in S.W. P., may be considered 
as the father of modern arohieology of P. 
There was considerable arohssologiacd 
activity in P. in the years following tho 
First World War; from 1921 to 1^6 no 
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Tear passed without sev. excavations. 
The lead was then taken by Brit, organisa- 
tions (P.B.F., Brit. School of Archseology, 
Welloome Arohieological Expedition, eto.), 
often in co-operation with Ajuer. oiganisa* 
tions (Axner. School of Oriental Reseoroh, 
Unix, of Gbloago, etc.) or the Heb. Univ. of 
Jerusalem. 

Among the most notable excavations 
carried out recently are those by the 
Univ. of Pennsylvania Museum at Beth- 
shan (1921'-33)t by the P.E.F. and the 
Brit. School of Areha'ology on the Ophel 
hill in Jerosalom 11923-28), by the 
Univ. of Cblcoao at Megiddo (1925-30), 
by Prof, llarstang at Jericho (1929-36), 
by the Amer. Schools of Oriental Research 
In Jerusalem, directed by Prof W. F. 
Albrit^t, at Tell en-Nasbeh (1926-35). at 
Tell Belt Mirsini (1926-32). by Pr<»f. 
Klihu Grant at Beth Shemesh (l928-33>, 
by the Brit. School of Awhieolo^ in 
J^usalem and the Amor. School of Pre- 
historic Research at Mt. Carmel ( 1 928-34 ), 
by Flinders Petrie at Tell el-Ajjul (onct. 
Gaza) (1930-34). Toll Jeniineh. and 
Tell el-Fnr*ah, by the joint BpIt,-Amor.- 
Heb. Univ. eih^edition at Samaria (1931- 
1935), by the Wellcoine-Marston Expedi- 
tion at Laohlsh (Tell cd-Duwoir) (1932- 
1 938), where the famous * Laohish Letters* 
were found, and niiinorous shorter ex- 
< avations. Recent e\< avatious are those 
of the Jewish P. Exploration Society at 
Heith Sheariro (modern Sheikh Abreik) 
U936-40) and Khirbeb Kerak ( =<^anot. 
Beith Yerah) (1944 onwards). The inobt 
important dHoovery which has ever been 
made in regard to biblical MSS. nas in the 
summer of 1947, when a number of MSS. 
were found in an anct.' cave In the cliffs 
above the Dead Sea. It ^vill take the 
scholars many years of study to exhaust 
the implications of this remarkable 
find. See Sc rolls op the Law. 

,pREHifc»TORT. — Our hist^jricnl informa- 
tion coneennucr P. before the time of the 
Hebs. Is very limited. Indct*d tlie hiht. of 
P. in the ordinary sense docs not go back 
further than the seeond millennium B.c. 
Such information as can be gathered about 
the earlier time^ is derived almost ox- 
olurively from the di-icovery of eKru\ utors 
and the research \\ork of goologi<9ts and 
arehseologists (see pro< edtiig Bo<'tion). It 
Hoems that in the Tertiary Age P. rose 
above the sea, and aft( r much osciilntion 
attained what were roughly Its prchont 
boundaries; and less than 2.000. 00() 
years ago the tectonic movements in the 
earth’s crust culminated in « ho ^eat i loft 
which is known in Its modified fonii of 
to-day as the Jordan valJe> ; at the same 
time upheavals of rook di posits created 
the hill country of W. P. 

P. appears to have ht'en inhabited 
at a very remote period. The earliest 
inbab. belonged, to the Early Palsaolithio 
period; they lived in caves in which tlicy 
1^ traces of their occupation. The 
oldest cave deposits are asslgncil to the 
Acheolian phase ^rhaps 180,000 years 
ago). On Mt. Carmel, in a Middle 
Palffiolithio cave deposit (belonging 
perhaps to 150,000 years ago), a dozen 
ikumaa skeletons were found, and sev. 


more ucro discovered in a cave 8. of 
Nazareth. The Carmel man seems to 
rcprc'seut a mixed race, Intermediate 
between PalsBanthropic man (Homo nean^ 
tierihalensis) and Neanthropic man (Homo 
sapiens). There followed various Late 
Paleolithic and Afesollthio phases, each 
ono lasting many thouHands of years. 

Of Neolithic men in P. (perhaps 6000- 
! 4500 or 1000 n.r*.) much more Is known. 

! They loft behind them numerous monu- 
ments of stone such as menhirs (^.r.), 
dolmens (tf.v.), and cromlechs (q,v,), 
perhaps the biblical giltjal. Perhaps 
about 1500 B.r. copper made its first 
appearance in P.; gradually it became 
more abundant, and partly replaced stone 
as a material for tools. This period Is 
known as Chalcolithic, i.c. 'copper (or 
bronze) — (and) stone’; it was the transi- 
tional period between the NcollUiic and 
Bronze Ages. Whatever may be the 
case with the Palteolitbic iuhab. of P., 
according to Prof. Albright, the leading 
Amer. orientalist, Hamito-Semitic tribes 
already appear during the Mesohtlilo 
period, nearly 10,000 years ago. and 
(although later there were ninny move- 
ments of non -Semitic peoples neross P.) 
tlio Scinitio element reinaiued prlinorv 
in the ethnic make-up of P. ever since. 
The true hist, of P. hogius with the 
invasion of the Israclit.e8 in the thirteenth 
century u.c. (after their exodus from 
KjO’pt), and witli the invasion of the 
'Sea Peoples* in the early twelfth cen- 
tury B.e. (see next section, AiiHent 
History), 

Ancjlnt Histoby. — (For the tradi- 
tional hist, of the Israelites see under 
iHRAKL.) By 1100 B.r. the Israelites had 
oecupied most of th' hill eoiintrj in I*, and 
they wen‘ already distinguihhea from the 
Phcenlt luii peo]de of the coast and the 
fcJemiti's of the desert bejund the Jordan 
by their peculiar religion. Hontllo pres- 
sure, espeeially from the Philistines, leil 
to the setting up of a monarchy; and 
under Da^ld ( r , 1000 970 b.u.) and 
Solomon (c. 970-930 ii.c.) the Israelites 
were eJTrcti\ely muted, the Philistines 
and other enemies defeaU*d, and tlio power 
of the IK w kingdom was extended over 
all 1*. But on Solomon’s death a dwdJne 
set in. Tlio coastal people regained 
their Independence; the N. tribes esLib. 
a Bej»,iitito kingdom of Israel cciitrod 
on Siiiiiaiio, often at war with the king- 
dom of .ludnh, in which, pniicipally 
because Solomon’s teuiplB m Jerusalem 
was the visible symbol of, the Heb. faitli. 
the trailitiori of Heb. culture was thence- 
forth mamly concentrated. This 'par- 
tition* of P. rendered easier Its siiiijccUon 
to w iiichcver should bceo^o the stronger 
of tlio neighbouring ^Biupires, Egypt or 
A6h> ria. The two Israelite kingdoms and 
the f'oast tns., howevei*, succeeded In 
keerdng a precarious iiiderfbudcuce tor two 
centuries, luib in 721 tho first blow fell. 
The N. kingdom became merged in the 
Assyrian Empire, Samaria was destroyed, 
and the wealthier sections of tho people 
were deported to other lands. By 587-686 
B.c*. Juduh suffered a like fate. Jemsalciti 
was snckfsl and (l<*prived of its defenoes 
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»uid equipment and a great part of the 
pop. removed to Bahylon. The * cap- 
tivity/ however, did not laat long, for in 
538 u.G, Cyrus allowed the Jud&uan exiles 
to return to their oouiitry and some 40,000 
returned to their homeland, rebuilt the 
tomple, and reconstituted their life in a 
small inland state. Our evideneo for the 
hist, of P. during the Persian period (538- 
330 B.o.) is botli confusing and scanty. 
It seems, however, that there was a sciiii- 
autonoinous state called Yohnd (Judtra). 
After the ('onquest of 1’. by the .Selencid 
rulers of Syria came the earliest pcrsfi- 
outloQ of the Jewish faith, but under the 
lead of llasmoncajis or Maccabees the 
Jews revolted, and from 142 13 . 0 . recovered 
the long lost Independence of Judrra and 
even extended their rule almost to the old 
limits of David and Solomon. Then In 
05 u.c. Pompoy stormed Jerusalem and 
never afterwards was P. independent. 
The Jews, however, were determined not 
to yield without a struggle, and in a.i>. 
00-70 Titus concluded a long aud difficult 
campaign by sacking Jerusalem and 
destroying the temple. After crushing 
a further revolt in a.i>. 132-35 the Roms, 
ploughed the site of Jerusalem and drove 
many of its into slavery. From 

that time onwards P. steadily declined 
into obscurity and Its reduced pop. 
diminished still further. While the 
Jews, who had scattt'rod themselves 
over much of the rest of the world, in- 
creased and multiplied, soon only a few 
thousand of them were left in their old 
homeland of P. Thus ended the hist, of 
anct. Jewish 1^. 

Medieval Histohy. — For over 500 
years P. remained under Kom. or ByAau- 
tlno rule and then. In the seventh century, 
the Ar.ibs, inspired by the rise of Islam, 
lu their great Modi tor raiiean conquests 
included '^yrla, which also <*mbraced P. 
Hut what<‘ver the achievemeuts of the 
golden age of Arab rule, 1*. played no 
great part, and the only outstmiding 
work of art which has survived from the 
age of Arab independence is tlio Dome 
of the Hock, erected at tlio end of the 
sovonth century. But in one respect 
Jerusalem attained a higher place In the 
Arab world than Bagdiul, (iranada, or 
Cairo: Mohammed pinccti the scoue of his 
ascent to heaven on the Mtc of the Jewish 
tomple 111 Jerusalem, lii the course of 
t he next 400 years the Arab empire disin- 
ti^ratoil, and from 4.i>. 1000 P, was 
exposed to the scries of in vat-ions kiiowMi 
as tho crusades, which malntjilned a 
prt'uurious kingdom of Jerusalem until 
the late twelfth century, after which tho 
whole of P. reverted to Muslim rule. In 
1517 P. was conquori'd by tho t)ttoman 
Turks and under the rule of the Ottoman 
sultans at Constantinople it remained, 
except for a few mouths of Napoleon’s 
Invasion aud tho few years of Mohammed 
All’s occupation, until the First World 
War. 

Modkils Colonisation. — Prior to tho 
First World War the Gors. made sev. 
at tempts at colonisation, notably at Haifa 
ami Jaffa, and many Jewish colonies 
were ostab. at Potali Tlqvah, Rishon-Ie- 


Zlyon, Gedora (settloments for wine and 
orange cultivation). Lower Galilee (be- 
tween tho years 1901 and 1007 ), and mixed 
farming settlements under the Zionist 
organisation at Daganla, Tel Hal, Kino- 
reth, and elsewhere; Circassian colonies 
existed (and still exist) at Jerash, Amman, 
Kaisarieh, and elsewhere in Transjordan 
(q.r.). TluiM> colonies made a beginning 
towards Itxi restoration of tho laud to its 
former tlourishiog condition. There was 
also .\h appreciable increase in phUan- 
tliropical. t-ducMtionol, missionary, and 
rriona-stic s*. t tlcmcnts. Tho Jordan valley 
S. of tho scu of Galilee became the private 
propel ty of I he oultaii, aud somo improve- 
ment took pLicc there. After 1921 there 
was a wide extension of the colonisation 
of the Zionist organisation to large con- 
nected areas, eapei ially in tho vale of 
Fsdraelon. 

Modern Histouy. —Palestine utteler 
British MaiuiiUe : P. was taken from the 
Turks in 1917 by Gon. Allenby (fi.v.). 
At noon on Dec. 0 a Turkish parletnenlaire 
convoyed tlie surrender of Jerusalem to 
Allenby, who made his oflicial entry two 
days later {see Palestinl, Oplkations 
IN'). Tlic Brit, conquest paved the way 
for tho Balfour Declaration (7.1 .). and this 
historic declaration, far-reaching in its 
consiMiuences and ropcrcu.i dons, was en- 
dorsed by tho allied powers m tho treaty 
of Sevres, 1920, which provided that the 
country should be entrusted to a man- 
datory piiwcr under the League of N'atloos. 
At San Kemo, In 1920, tho Allied Powers’ 
Supremo Council entrusted tho nuindato to 
Great Britain. A body, then styled the 
Zionist Commission, and comhtlng of 
repre-»entativcH of the constituent federa- 
tions of tho World Zionist orginiisatlon, 
was set up to act as a link between the 
Brit, adniiiiisl ration and Zionist interests. 
This l>ody was known os the P. Zionist 
Executive, it was financed by Jews 
all over the world and did valuable 
work in the interests of Jewish education, 
agriculture, and colonisatlou in 1\ Tlic 
Brit, military administration (1917-20) 
conferred nuny benefits on P., mtluding 
s,mitat Ion, public gardens, and chambers of 
coimiiopce. Largo siuns were .^pent on 
road improvements, bridges wore icbullt, 
and a steel bridge was thrown .icro-s the 
Jordan. I’here were occofaioual minor 
tlisturbanccs early in 1920 in various ptu*ta 
of P. Again, in 1921 , t here vv as riot Ing in 
Jaffa, which developeil into racial stme. 
but DO serious outbreak occurred until 
Aug. 23, 1929, when grave disjirders broke 
out in Jenisalem over ilio Walling Wall 
{Q.V.). Shiiilar disorders wrero especially 
grave in Tlcbron, hut also spread to other 
parts of tho country, order being rratored, 
however, by the 'md of tho month, after 
troops had been **ont fr-un Malta ana 
Egypt. A comniibslon was sot up by ^0 
Brit. Guv., under the cbainuaushlp of Sir 
Walter Shav". to Inqulro Into tho causes of 
the outbreai and to make recommenda- 
tions as to the steiis necessary to avoid a 
rocurronoc. ^Uopiirt, Cmd. 3530.) 

From thou until the outbreak of tho 
Second World War the administration 
of P. was chequered by Muslim- Jewish 
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hostJlitfes, which presented formidable 
dlflQouIties to the mandatory. At times 
the Brit. Got. seemed to lean in tevour of 
the Jews, and at other times to disooiiraae 
the Jews in favour of the Arabs. This was 
esperially remarked in the White Paper of 
1930. which seemed to be a rebuff to the 
too rapid development of the Zionist ox- 
perlmcnt, but which merely reaffirmed 
Brit, policy in the matter of carrying out 
the Balfour Declaration. This famous 
declaration was dual in its purpose, and 
called for the exercise of the finest sense of 
Justice and equity towards the indigenous 
pop., while not losing sight of the funda- 
mental purpose of the pledge given to the 
Jews. 

The immigration of Jews has alwairs 
been regarded with the greatest hostility, 
overt or otherwise, by the Arabs. From 
19*^9 there was a marked decline in eml- 
ipation, with only a slight decline in the 
immigration, of Jews. In 1932 immigra- 
tion rose to 9553, the first of four consecu- 
tive leaps which were to frausform tho 
situation by tho beginning of 1936. With 
the growth of immigration went a corre- 
sponding growth in the amount of capital 
invested in the national home, especially 
by Amer. Jews, and in its agric. and 
industrial production. Meantime, how- 
ever, tho econuinlc position of the Arabs 
continued to Jinpruvo. But the Arabs 
began to claim that they had been dis- 
placed from lands owing to Jewish pur- 
ohaso, especially from absentee Arab 
landowners, and ordinances were passed 
to cliock this tendency, which might 
eventually have created a large landless 
Arab proletariat. There was relative 
tranquillity in P. between 1930 and 1933, 
but under the quiet surface was smoulder- 
ing ^ tierce Arab antagonism to the whole 
conception of the national home. In 
1933 Jews fleeing from Germany under 
the Nazi regime sought asylum lu P. and 
ip that year immigration jumped to 
30.327, 5392 coming from Germany and 
13,1 25 from Poland, and tho national home 
benotltod in every way materially. It is 
true that the Jewish money which came in 
alf^cspelt prosperity for the Arabs, but that 
did not appease the latter, and the first 
open manifestation of tho rising Arab 
temper was the pub. by tho Arab Execu- 
tive Ck>mmitteo in 1933 of a manifesto to 
the *Arab nation* which, in effect, de- 
manded the expulsion of all foreigners. 
Finally in Oct. 1933 tho Arab Executive 
announced a TOneral strike at Jerusalem, 
and the trouble soon spread to other parts 
of P. The difference between this outbreak 
and Its predecessors was that previously 
the Arabs attacked the Jews, but now 
they attacked the gov. on the plea that 
they were allies of the Jews and enemies 
of the Arabs. Yet In this disturbed 
atmosphere the national home continued 
to grow. In 1934 there were no fewer 
tham 42,359 'authorised* Jewish immi- 
grants, and in 1935 61,854. The prin- 
ciple of 'economlo absorptive oapaoity,* 
laid down over ten years previously, was 
almost stultified, for the Jews now claimed 
that this enhanced Immigration In itself 
actually Increased that capacity and the 


Arabs naturally supposed that at no neat 
distance of time they might find them- 
selves outnumbered. It became evident 
that the longer the mandate operated the 
stronger and more bitter became Arab 
opposition. The various Arab political 
parties iointly demanded tho estab. of a 
democratlo gov., tho prohibition of land 
transfer to Jews, and the cessation of 
Jewish immigration. The two latter de- 
mands were precluded by the mandate, 
unless It could bo shown that land purchase 
and Immigration were definitely Injuring 
the rights and position of the Arabs; 
while ns to tho first demand, the gov. 
temporised by bringing forward a pro- 
posal (the second since the mandate) for 
the estab. of a legislative council. The 
Arabs, in a spirit of perversity, aocepted 
the proposal only because the Jews were 
opposed to It, for It was clearly far re- 
moved from the Arab i<loal of indepen- 
dence. It was, however, rejected by the 
Brit. House of Commons. This was un- 
fortunate In its effect on Arab opinion, 
which assumed that the Commons were 
domJunted by Jewish influence, though it 
is but fair to point out that, even it the 
Commons had accepted tho P. Gov.'s 
prupoKAl, ft would not long have satisfied 
tho Arabs. In 1935-36 the political de- 
velopments ill Egypt (q.v.) and In Syria 
( 47 .V.) stimulaied the Arab nationalist 
a^tation in P. 

In such ciroumstances it is not surprising 
that In 1036 the disturbances broke out 
which occasioned the appointment of tho 
Peel Commission (Aug. 7, 1036). In the 
course of 1930 Arab work and trade wore 
virtually at a standstill, and Arab shops 
were closed. An Arab * Higher Committee * 
was formed whioh become a kin<l of 
imperium in imperio, and by June of that 
year tho strike hardened throughout the 
country. Vlolenco and saliotago incroosed. 
Roads were borricadod and trains de- 
railed. Armed banrls appeared in the 
hills. Including volunteers from Syria and 
I raq. Military reinforcements came from 
Malta and Egypt for the defence of key- 
points. By Aug. these bands were 
strengthened in numbers and arms and 
were joined by trained guerilla leaders 
from outside P. In September extensive 
military operations were set on foot by 
the Brit. Gov. with a view to rounding up 
the bands, and over 20,000 Brit, troops 
were now in P. and martial law was 
authorised. Then came appeals from the 
Arab kings of Saudi Arabia, Transjordan, 
and Iraq to the Arab Higher Committee 
and tho disturbances as an organised 
national movement ceasad. It was then 
that the Pool Commlssioti went out to P. 
Tho main recommendation of this com- 
mission, which reported fn July 1937, was 
tho partition of P., an initependent Jewish 
state to be formed out of tho predomi- 
nantly Jewlsh-settled dlsts. along the 
coast and In tho N., while the rest of P. 
was to become an Independent Arab state. 
Jerusalem and Haifa wore to remain under 
Brit, administration and the Arabs were 
to get a corridor to the sea near Jaffa. 
The scheme was rejected by both Arabs 
and Jews and received such severeoritloism 
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in the House of Commons that it was 
in effect put back for further considera- 
tion. despite the fact that its major 
recommendation had already been ac- 
cepted by the gov. Another commission, 
known 08 the Palestine Partition Com- 
mission, wont out soon afterwards, and on 
their report against tho practicability of 
partition, the Brit. Gov. came to the 
conclusion that the political, administra- 
tive, and financial dlfflcultieH involved in 
tho Peel Commission’s proposal to create 
independent states were so great that that 
solution of the problem was impracticable 
and it w«i8 diupped. Then eamc tho 
Palestine Conference in London (Feb.- 


was out short by the outbreak of tlie 
Second World War, during which Arabs 
and, especially, Jews seemed to lay aside 
thuir gritvanees in their wiillngnoss to 
support Itrittiln in the fight. For the pro- 
Ppaals ot the Anglo- Amor, committee of 
1910, and of the United Nations comndttee 

‘.fr liVLFOUB DECLAKATION. 

itorerpirunt and Constitution. --Vudev 
of was in tho vila>ct 
of Beiiut cl 11(1 part in the mdepondent 
Sdnjnk of Jtrnsalem. After it was 
conquered m 1917-lS by Gen. Allcnby, 
till* (oiiutM was placed under Brit, 
inllitcirv udiiniListratiou until July 1920, 
when Sir iJtrbcrt Samuel was appointed 
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March 1939): but as tho Jewish and Arab 
delegations would neither meet nor agree 
on any compromise, I lie iliit. Gov. i'M^ued 
its own statement of policy in a Whito 
Paper pub. in May 1939. In tills the 
gov. declared that It was no part of their 
policy that I*, should hecumo a Jewish 
state and that in their \ icw tlio MacMuhon- 
Hussein oorrcspomlenee (exchaiigcil in 
1916 between Sir IleiiM McMahon, high 
commissioner in Egypt, and the shorif of 
Mecca, on tho terms on which the Miienf 
was prepared to so-operate with Gre.it 
Britain against tho Turks) in no way sup- 
ported the Arab claim for an independent 
Arab state; and that I lie gov.’s objoctlvo 
was ultimately an * iiidopi'ndent Palos- 
tinlan state.' tho two peoples sharing 
authority ‘ in such a w'oy that tho osseut lal 
Intorosts of each were secured.* Jow'ish 
tmmlmtion was to be roatrh^tod; tho 
Commission's partition scheme was 
rejected. But f iirtlier d Isciission of pollcv I 


High Commissioner ami a cl\il udminih- 
tiation was estnb, J4v tho treaty of 
Jiaus'inno {q.v.), 192.1, Turkey rimoumvd 
all right o\cr P. The mandat o gl\eii 
by the licague of Nations to Gro.it Britain 
came into forco on '^ept. 29. 1923. and 
under its terms (•n.it Hntuin was re- 
sponsihle for cari\ing into effect tho 
terms of the famous Ihilfour Declaration 
(tj.v.) of Nov. 22. I•^l7. Under that 
declaration the Hnt. (ii>\ projected the 
cstab. Ill 1*. of a national home for tho 
Jewibh people, it i>eing imlorstood tliat 
nothing should tluroby Ik* done to pre- 
judice tlio tivil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in P., 
or tlie right md political status onjoyod 
by Jews in any other country. A now 
constitution was promulgated on Sopt. 1, 
1922. It provided for tho appointment of 
a High Commissioner and Oommandordn- 
Ohiof. an Executive Council, and a Legis- 
lative ( kiuncil. But no Tjegislative Council 
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was (or ever has been) elected owinjr to the 
persistent refusal of the Arabs to take part 
in the elections. To meet this emer^ncy 
the Hiffh Commissioner, under an Order In 
Council of 1923, formed an Advisory 
Connell composed of a number of the chief 
officials, to enact the necessary laws. 
Under the constitution Eiif?., Arabic, and 
Ileb. were the official laiuruages of P. 
The country was divided luto six di£>ts., 
Jerusalem, Lydda, Haifa, Galilee and 
Acre, Samaria, and Gaza, administered bv 
dlst. commissioners. In 1927 roenlations 
were made for the organisation of the 
Jewish pop. as a religious community, 
with autonomy for its internal nilairs, 
religious, cultural, and coromuutil. This 
community had a Chief llabbinate, an 
Elected Assembly, and a General Cotincil 
(Fa*ad Lrumi) elected by the Assembly to 
represent the community in its dealings 
with the gov. The Brit. Gov. and the P. 
administration recognised the Jcuish 
Agency as representing the Jewish people 
in ail matters appertaining to the building 
up of the Jewish national home. The 
Muslim Supreme Council was constituted 
by the High Commissioner in 1921 to 
control Muslim affairs in P. This Coimcil 
consisted of a president (Bais-ul-Uloma) 
and four elected members. It controlled 
the appointments of officers for the Sharia 
courts and for the TVag/s (Muslim religious 
endowments). There w ere (1943) twenty- 
four muDlcipallties. Election to munl- 
oipol councils was regulated by an ordin- 
ance of 1934. Much was done by the 
municipal corporations lu tn. -planning, 
street construction, and dniinagc. In 
rural areas local affairs were aduiinibtercd 
by local councils. Law court w ero cither 
civil or religious, the former exercising 
Jurisdiction in all save questions of 
personal status or charitable ciuio^vmentb, 
which were dealt with, amongst similar 
iimtt4^ by the Jewish, Mubllin, and the 
sdv. Cnristian courts. The Supreme 
Gburt consisted of a Brit. Chief Justice 
with three Brit, and four Palestinian 
Judges. In 1937 the Ottoman code was 
replace by a criminal code based on 
Eng. law. 

Kducaiian , — Under the mandate there 
was a dual system of gov. schools for 
Arabs and Jewish schools administered by 
the council of the Jewish community. 

produettem and Industries. — P. is, 
genemlly, fertile: cereals, olives, melons, 
^trons, and other fruits, olives and wine 
are produced. Oranges arc grown chiefly 
in tne Jaffa diet. Sheep and goats do 
well, both in the lowlands and on the ints. 
Olives are second in importance only to 
citrus: oonsiderable areas, c&peclally in the 
hills, are also planted with vines and iigs; 
^pies, pears, and plums are also grown, 
yegctabies and fruit, particularly bananas 
and lub-tropicf^ fruits, are grown in the 
Jordan valley, Tobacco is cultivated in 
the ^Acre- Galilee dlsts. The minerals 
found inolude limestone (most parts of the 
country), gypsiun at Mt. Gipsla (Galilee), 
sandstone in the coastal area; roc'k-salt in 
the Jordan valley and the Dead Sea shore; 
sulphur, sodium, and magnesium chloride, 
ana cbioride of potash. Petroleum and 


bitumen exudations occur around the 
S. part of the Dead Sea. A concession 
for the exploitation of Dead Sea salts 
was granted to Palestine Potash Ltd. In 
1930. Medicinal hot springs occur at 
Tiberias and elsewhere in the Jordan 
valley. The industries of chief import- 
ance for the export trade are wdne-maklng, 
boap “boiling, olive oil, tanning, cement, 
and sonic textiles, the prln. mamifactivrlng 
centres being Tel Aviv, Nablns, Acre, ana 
Haifa. Dnrra, i>e8ame, lentils, and edible 
oils are also exported. Citrus exports fell 
off during the Second World War, when 
more attention was given to concentrated 
Juices and essential oils. Tbo imports 
include chiclly rice, bcsame, flour, sogar, 
petroleum, textiles, building materials, 
automobiles, and machinery. There are 
a number of nurseries for the raising of 
forest trees and fruit stock. A pro- 
portion of the uncniltivaied land has been 
declared as 'forest reserves.* There are, 
besides, tobacco factories and a cigarette 
factory. In 1941 thirteen factories 
produced about 1000 tons of cigarettes, 
tobacco, tombac, heisheh, snuff, and 
cigars. Other products fnaude artificial 
teeth and chemicals. Exports in 1038 
and 1939 were valued at £5,000,000; In 
1910, £2.11 4jP00; 1911, £1 .362.000; imports 
averaged £12.000,000 for the four years. 

Shipping and Conimufiications . — The 
chief portb are Haifa and Jaffa. A ere and 
Gaza arc also ports of entry for sailing 
vc8M*ls. At Jaffa and Tol Aviv large 
vessels anchor at open roadstead. In 
1939 steamers aggregating over 4,370,000 
tons called at P. ports. An aerodrome has 
been Cbtah. at Gaza, for passengers and 
mails, aud thci-e was normally a flying boat 
Ber> ico to Cyprus. Under war conditions, 
the only civil airports wore at Lydda, 
Haifa, aud Kallia. There was also an over- 
land and desert mail service with Iraq and 
Persia. All the prin. tns. are linked up 
by telegraph and telephone, and thoro was 
direct tclegraphlo communication with 
Egypt aud Syria. The total length of the 
railway 8 on P. ter. is 336 m. of standard 
gauge, 274 m. of narrow gauge, and 16 in. 
which is of mixed gauge. The Hejaz 
llalluay Is a 3 ft. 6 iii.-gauge railway, 
and the Kantara-Hatfa section is 4 ft. 
8k in. -gauge. There was through com- 
munication with Egypt, and trains con- 
nocted at Kantara W. with Cairo, Alex- 
andria, Port Said, and Suez. E. of Haifa 
tho P. Kailw^'s b^stem terminated at 
El llainnie. The main function of the 
gov. railways was at Lvdda. There ore 
over 500 m. of motallod toads which are 
much used by motor transport. 

Population . — Tho pop. of P. was osU- 
rnated in 1942 as 1.60.5,800 (988.000 
MuslimB, 4 78,500 Jewsy 120,300 Christians, 
7000 Diuscs (g.v.h the rtmalnder being 
Samaritans, Bahais, etc.)« These fligures 
are exclusive of Bcdoulnsk who numbered 
about 100,000. From the 1922 census 
(752.000) tho eat Jmated fticrease In pop. 
was ov(T 833,400, tho increase among 
Jews being 300,000, among Muslima 
384,000, and among Christians 54,000. 
Four-fifths of the increase In Jewish pop. 
was from immigration. Tho Increase in 
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tbe Arab pop. was largely due to natural 
Inoiease resulting from high birth rato and 
lower Infant mortality through itnproTod 
hygiene. Pop. according to the census 
of Not. 8p 1948, in ters. oocupled by 
Israel only, was Jews* 713,000; Arabs 
and others, 69,000. The estimated pop. 
of the cap., Jerusalem, on Deo. 31, 1946, 
was 164,440 (99,320 Jews). The estimated 
pop. (1940) of the other prin. tns. was: 
Tel- Aviv, 183,200 (almost all Jews); Haifa, 
145,430 (74,230 Jews); Jaffa, 101,580 
<30,820 Jews): Oaza, 37,820; Hebron, 
26,390; Nablus, 24^660; Lydda, 18,250; 
Petah-Thirah, 18,160 (almost all Jews); 
Ramie, 16,380 ; Nazareth, 15,540 ; Tiberias, 
11,810 (6030 Jews): Rehovot. 10.350 (all 
Jews); and Bethlehem, 9140. 

British Mandatory Beyimc ended , — The 
General Assembly of tho United Nations 
on Nov. 29, 1917, ai)pro\od tho partition 
of P. by 33 votes to 13, a decision that was 
expected since the alternative Arab plan 
for a unitary state had been decisively 
rejected by the Assembly's Palcstlno 
committee. This was a modified soheme 
of partition to be implomontod by a com* 
mission of five members unsupported by 
any police or miRsrv forces. This plan 
was accepted m urinoiple by the majority 
of the Jews, but the Arabs announced their 
intention of resisting it by all means and 
were promised full support from all tho 
Arab countries, a promise which, in the 
sequel, proved more or loss Illusory* 
While this plan was still being discussed, 
the Brit. Gov. announced its intention to 
withdraw all Brit, forces from P. by 
Aug. 1, 1948, a development which might 
well have been expected since tho gov.’s 
firm decision to assume no responsibility 
fop Imposing by force any plan which was 
not acooptablo both to Jews and Arabs. 
Such a task indeed would have been 
dlffioult, for 81,000 Brit, troops hcul 
proved insnfllcient to maintain law and 
order, and since the war 338 Brit, subjects 
had been killed In P., \vlillo the Brit, 
military foroes there had coat Britain 
£100,000,000. It was obvious that, In 
the absence of agreement and because of 
the Irreconcilable nature of the interests 
involved, not only was the mandate 
unworkable, but also no trusteeship 
agreement could bo made to cover tlie 
period until P. oohioved Iiidepondonce. 
The Brit, view was that, in order that their 
withdrawal might be conducted in an 
orderly manner and with the least dis- 
mption of the ordinary life of the country, j 
It was essential that they should retain 
oontrol of tho country until evacuation 
was well under way. Tho mandate would, 
therefore^ be temilnalcd some time in 
advance of the ooiqplotion of withdrawal 
and the date chosen by tho gov. was 
May 15, 1948. Wheu it became evident 
that the United Nations Commission 
entrusted with the duty of partitioning P. 
could not Itself arrange for the transfer of 
the lunotions exercised by tho oentral | 
gov., steps were taken to hand over those i 
mnetions as far as possible to tho local 
authorities. Provision was mode in the 
Palestine BUI (Feb. 1948) for ending Brit, 
sesponslbiltties in P. and in a momor-i 


andum to tho United Nations P. Commis- 
sion. tho Brit. Oov. stated that * after 
May 15 the United Nations Commission 
would bo tho government of Palestine * — 
with the somewhat strange addition that 
*it did not seem very material whether 
it was considered to be a de facto or de furs 
government* and in any case its title 
would rest on a resolution of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. As 
might have been expected the country was 
soon to bo the scene of the most violent 
disci dor. At least thirty Brit, soldiers 
were killed and more injured (Feb. 29) 
when tho Cairo to Haifa train was mined 
N. of Rehovoth. On March 11 some 
twelve persons weto killed and eighty- 
nino injured lu an exx^loslon which shat- 
tered tho Jerusalem headquarters of the 
Jewish Agency. In tho debate in the 
Commons (March 10) on the second 
reading of the Palestine Bill critics com- 
plainod that tho BIU made no provision 
for Jewish and Arab states, or tor the 
orderly transfer of power. The gov.*s reply 
was that the Bill did not Impede the crea- 
tion of those states, which was a matter for 
the U nitod Nations and nut Cor Britain, and 
that tho orderly transfer of power could 
not be scoured by Act of Parlhunent. 

The New State of Israel . — Some hours 
before tho ending of tho Bnt. mandate 
the Jewish National Ccnincil m Tel Aviv 
proclaimed a new state. Tho National 
Oouneil was U> act as a proviMonal gov., 
and Mr. Ben Giirion was appointed Prime 
Minister. Later President Tinman an- 
nounced tho dc facto recognition of the 
provi^-ional gov. by the U.S.A,, while 
from Cairo Nokrashy Pasha, the Egyptian 
Prtunier, announced that Egyptian armed 
forces had been ordered to enter P. The 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
endorsed an Aiuer. resolution appointing 
a mediator for P. between the warring 
Jews and Vinibs. On May 20 the Arab 
foroes sent by the Transjordan Oov. 
to invade 1*. reached the Damascus Gate 
of (ho old city of Jerusalem, while in the 
S. Egyptian troops entered Heershoba. 
It was clear to the United Nations truce 
commission sent to Jerusalem that the 
only way to end tho fighting In P. was by 
exerting strong pressure ou all the parties 
concerned. Tho Arab forces, increasing 
their attacks on the old city of Jerusalem, 
broke through a numlKT of Jewish defont e 
lines and tho city was ibolatetl from the 
rest of P. Tho Security Ooiuicii of tho 
United Nations then called for a general 
ceaso-firt^ in P. by May 24 and tho Jewrs 
accepted the proposal. Tho Arabs refused 
to coinplv with the request, but^reod to 
resume truce discussions in Jerusalem 
and to study any prompt soggestlona by 
the cuimcil for a solution (u the P. prob- 
lem: in short tho Arabs played for time, 
hoping to keep (the door open for negotia- 
tions. Ind'v>d they had now lost in their 
struggle to ,• event the estab, of a Jewish 
state, and the fears they expressed when 
the Jewish national home was first set up 
under the Bnt. mandate were now fully 
realised and tho state of Israel now existed, 
recognised by the U.S.A., Russia, and sev. 
other countries. 
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The Armistice , — ^When United Nations 
offlcors and truoo observers arrived in 
June 1948, there appeared to bo a spon- 
taneous desire on the part of almost every- 
body to help in finding: the basis of a 
peaceful and just settlement. Count Folke 
Bcmadotte, nephew of Klngr Gustav V. of 
Sweden and a noted Red Cross worker, 
who was appointed mediator for the 
United Nations, arrived at Haifa on June 
3 and there was a truce soon after his 
arrival. Hut the oiheial and public Isrntdl 
attitude changed when the Security Coim- 
cil falli'd to arrive at a solution before the 
end of tlo* di'St truoo or to extend the latter 
for a flxtd period. However, the triieo 
was maintained up to the earlier days of 
Oct. and the armies of the Arab states and 
of Israel w'ere halted and the* leaders 
brougrht before tlie supreme trilmnal. 

The delicate balance between tlie Israeli 
wish for immediate settlement of tho P. 
problem and for recogmltlou. on the one 
hand, and Arab dissension huJ military 
weakness on the other, was rudely dis- 
turbed by an Egsrptlan attack on a Jewish 
convoy in the Ne^eb in Oct. This was 
used as the aigmal for the launching: of a 
full-scale campaign by the Jewish forces, 
with the object of conquering tho Negeb. 
With dramatio swiftness tho whole Arab 

E ositioii was broiiglit t<» the verge of col- 
ipse. By Nov. tho military situation was 
entirely dominated by the Jewish forces, 
who could, if they wished, have taken over 
tho whole country. Threatened with en- 
circlement tho Kg>ptian Army evacuated 
Ucersheba and ^Injdal and fell back 
southwards. Tiio coastal strip between 
Tcl Aviv to witliin 10 m. of (Jaza was 
now in Jewish liands. In Galilee sporadic 
diversionary attacks on Jowlsli settle- 
ments by the A nib national lil>cration 
army unleashed a brisk retaliatory offen- 
sive by the Israeli forces, and in three days 
tills Arab force practically ceased to exist 
alid Its scattered remnants w'ore driven 
across tho Lebanese border. The whole 
situation in P. proved the necessity for 
some kind of armed force to carry out the 
decisions of the United Nations and its 
olScors in the field. Tho destnictfon, for 
example, of the important Latrun pump- 
ing station when it was actually under 
the supervision of those officers, but 
with insufficieDt guards to protect It, may 
well have encouraged the stem gang to 
assassinate Count Bcmadotte. In Jeru- 
salem the tnico was heim: violated daily 
because there was no armed force there to 
safeguard the Holy City. If tho small 
Jewish army now dominated the situation 
In P. it was duo a.s much to the weakness 
of the United Nations and tho Incapacity 
of the Arabs as to its own undoubted valour 
and fanaticism, and the aims which wore 
still reaching it. 

Before the United Nations Assembly in 
ParisAIoshe Shertok, Israeli foreign minis- 
ter, now claimed Galilee by righl of con- 
quest and the Negreb by tho terms of the 
Assembly’s own resolution and he rejected 
the Bemudotte report altogether. This 
was not the limit of Jewish aspiration, for 
Ifr. Ben Gurfon, Israeli Prime Minister, at 
the same time claimed permanent posses- 


sion of modern or Jewish Jerusalem (the 
new city) and of a corridor conneotlng it 
with the main body of Israel, while refuung 
unconditional Arab rights in the port of 
Haifa or Lydda airport. The political 
committee of the General Assembly dis- 
cussed tho Bernadotte report in Paris 
(Nov. 1948), when Shortok declared that 
his gov. could not ennbider tho report even 
as a basis for discussion and contended 
that the resolution (Nov. 29, 1947) of the 
United Nations General Assembly for 
partition was the only valid basis for 
territorial settlement; and be also asked 
that Israel be admitted to the United 
Nations, to put her on an equal footing 
with the live states, all members of the 
United Naiioi^ who were waging war 
upon Israel. The Brit. Gov., however, 
introduced a resolution calling on the 
Assembly to accept and take steps to 
apply the conclusions of the Bernadotte 
report and recommending that, once the 
frontiers had been estab., the ^^ecurlty 
Council should consider any attempt 
to alter them by force as an act of 
aggr(‘ssion. 

In Dee. King Abdullah announced that 
he had been invited to unite Arab P. with 
Transjordan under Ids rule, and his forces 
came to agreement with tho Israelis. This 
eamo as a bcvero blow to the Arab League. 
It immobilised tho Iraqi Army and 
paralysed what little initiative remained 
with tho Lebanese and Ssrrian forces. 
Kg:ypt was now tho sole tor^t of Israeli 
pressure and on Deo. 22 the Israelis 
launched what was evidently meant to bo 
the coup de grdee and entered Egyptian 
ter. However, a truce was Anally ar- 
ranged to take effect on Jan. 7, 1949. 
Tho Egyptians observed It, but the 
Israelis were soon on tho march again and 
mvad(*d Egyptian Sinai, whore they 
rctnairied until Jan 10. On Jan. 13 
£gyT>tluu and Israeli rppre.sentntives met 
at Illiodcs in tho presenre of Dr. Bunche, 
the United Nations mediator, to arrange a 
permanent armistice as a preliminary to 
peace. The conclusion of this armistico 
placed before tho other Arab states the 
choirc of making similar arrangements or 
Aghtiug on at a serious disadvantage. 
Thus, after thirteen months’ conAtet, the 
armed Arab struggle to defeat partition In 
P. had apparently come to an end. 

After six weeks of negotiation a jroneral 
armistice was signed in Rhodes on Fob. 24, 
1949. This, tho Arst agreement to have 
been signed by otAelal Arab and Jewish 
representaUves since tbe Welzmann- 
Felsul pact concerning Syria soon after 
Iho First World War, was gn historic event 
raising strong hopes of an eventual peace 
settleinont. The armistico pledged each 
country to rofmin from aggressive action 
against the other and the$ dealt in detail 
with tho positions which the two forces 
might take up, Egypt retaining, until the 
settlement, tho Oasa-lhifah coastal area, 
Heershoba remaining in Israeli hands; 
but tho political rights and claims on both 
sides were reserved. The armistice did 
not mean that most Arabs, whether In 
Egypt or olsewhere, were prepared to 
recogniso Israel, but rather that they 
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sought a broathiog'Space. The foot 
remained, however, that agreement oamo 
mainly because neither side wished to 
go on fighting. If the task of achieving 
an enduring peace settlement remained, 
the work of I)r. Buncho or the P. Con- 
ciliation CominlHsion to that end was 
greatly facilitated by the armistice, even 
though the Israeli Anny now controlled 
half of the Negeb from the N. to the gulf 
of Aqabah, while, assuming agreement 
were also reached with Transjordan, 
the other half would probably also be 
Included in tlie Jewish state. There 
was every likelihood of agreement between 
Israel and Transjordan, for the two 
countries had every confidence in each 
other's pledges, respected each other's 
forces, and were natural economic part- 
ners. The chances of laying a foundation 
for good relations between Israel and the 
Arab world through King Abdullah were 
enhanced by the fact that the king spoke 
also for the sister llashimlte state, Iraq. 
With regard to Jcnisalein (q.v.). it would 
seem to be agreed that a partition plan is 
the only practical solution. 

Arab liefugees Problem. — A serious 
question for P ii^P e 4 rabrefiigoo problem, 
which is nut only a matter of relief, but. as 
time got'S on, one which is further compli- 
cated by politloal considerations. The 
Israeli Gov. defined its attitude to the 
refugees in a memorandum to the Beirut 
conference of Arab States (April 1049), 
expressing its detemilnatlon to allow 
only limited categories of Arabs to return 
to their homes in Jewish ter. The 
number of refugees at this time was 
700,000, and more continued to swell the 
total day by day. The original Arab 
pop. of the new Jewish areas bos been 
estimated nt 740,000, of whom perhaps 

90.000 have remained. This leaves 

650.000 for whom new homes have not yet 
been found. See also Jsuakl. 

BibJioffraphu. — IIl.sTOKV AND Oeo- 
gkapiiy: R. a. Conder, Palestine, 1889; 
O. Le Strange, Palestine under the Mos- 
lems, 1890; N. Bontwicb, Palestine of the 
Jews, 1919; D. Maxwell, The Last Crusade. 
1920; R. A. a. Macalister, A llistoru of 
Clviltsaiion in Palestine. 1921, and A Cen- 
turyof Excavation in Palestine, 192.5; C. R. 
Asbbee, Jerusalem, 191S-20; 1921-22, 
1924; Sir A. Kennedy. Petra: its HisLiry 
and Monuments, 1925; A. M. Hvamson, 
Palestine, Old and New, 1928; Sir O. A. 
Smith, Historical Oeoaraphu of the Holy 
Land, 1931 ; A. T. Olnistcad, Hislo^ of 
Palestine and Syria, 1931; J. Flnegan. 
Light from the Ancient Past C3rd. ed.), 
1047; W. F. Albright, The Archaology of 
Pfdcstine, 1949; J. Parkes, A Hv^y 
of Palestine from a.d. 135 to Modem 
Times, 1949. Economics: W. C. Low- 
dermll^ Palestine — Land of Promise, 
1943; 0. Muenzner, Jewish Labour Eco- 
nomy in Palestine, 1045; R. A. Nathan, O. 
Gass, and D, Oeamer, Palestine: Protdem 
and Promise: an Economic Study, 1046; 
J. B. Holman (ed.), Palestine's Economic 
FtUure : a Itevieuf oj Progress and f Prospects, 
1046. PounoAL AND Administrative: P. 
QTB,vei^Palestine:ihe Land of Three Faiths, 
1923 : F. F. Andrews, The Holy Land under 


Mandate, 1031; N. Bontwlch, Palestine, 
1934; H. Sldebotham, Oreal Britain and 
Palestine, 1937; G. Antonius, The Arab 
Awakening, 1038; J. M. N. Jeffries, 
Palestine: the Reality, 1930: P. L. Hann^ 
British Policy in Palestine, 1942; K. 
Frankenstein, Justice for my People: the 
Jewish Case. 1943; P. Goodman (edj, 7'he 
Jewish National Home, 1943; A. Tarta- 
kower and K. R. Grossmann, 2'he Jewish 
Refugee, 1941; J. Parkes, The Emergence 
of the Jewish Problem, 1875-1939, 1946; N. 
Barbour, Nisi Dominus: a Survey of the 
Palestine Controvert/, 1946; R, Wllliams- 
Thompson, The Palestine Priiblem, 1946; 
M. V. Scton-Wllliarns, Britain and the 
Arab States, 1948. General: J. E. 
Hanauer, The Folk-lore of the Holy Land, 
1907; A. Goodrich-Freer, Things seen in 
Palestine, 1927; 1. Cohen, The Zionist 
Movement, 1045. See also Report of the 
Joint Palestine Survey Commission, Lon- 
don, 1928; Report of the Palestine Royal 
Commission, Cind. 6479, 1937. HOh- 

rlcht’s Bibliotheca Ceoyraphica Palaestinm, 
Berlin, 1896, is a catalogue raisonnd of the 
descriptions, MS. and printed, of the Holy 
Land written between the years 333 and 
1878. Ur. P. Thompseu's IBe Palastina- 
Literatur (of which 4 vol«. have been pub. 
in Leipzig) Is a complete bibliography of 
all works ou P. from 189.S onwards. 

Palestine Exploration Fund, foimded in 
1865 as a soientlflc (not religious) society . 
Its first Important work was a complete 
and accurate survey, both topographical 
and geological, of the country. Much has 
been done in excavation, e.g. at Uezer, 
1902-9; at Ascalon, 1920-21; Maresbab, 
1921; Samaria, 1931-35. etc. The pubs, 
of the society Include the Excaratinns ai 
Jerusalem, 1894-97; Hygiene and Di^ienscs 
in Palestine in Mod^n and Biblical Times; 
Early IV eights and Measures; The iMtin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem; Sanmria-Sebaste 
(3 vols.); maps, plans, models, easts, 
lihotograpbs, and slides. A (piarterly 
jour, is also pub. Tbero nro many 
branch associations in the colonit^, U.S.A., 
and Palestine. 

Palestfne, Operations in First World 
War. Owing to the evacuntioii of Oallf- 
poU and the surrender of ‘■he Brit, force 
under Gen. Townshend at Kut <q.v.), Urtt. 
prestige In the Near E. had declined. 
But the success of the O. In P. In 1917 
was a material factor in restoring confi- 
dence. Brit, troops imder Sir Archibald 
Murray began the offensive by advancing 
from N. Egypt and driving the Turks 
before them over the Sinai Ueaort. A 
halt then ensued in order to give time for 
the construction of a nillit/iry railiiray 
from Kantara to Rafa on tiie S.W. border 
of P„ from which the advance was re- 
sumed northward along the coast. But 
at this point the advancing force was held 
up bv the Turkish resistance at Gaza, 
the chief buttle for the tn. belug on 
March 26. i (7. This check, however, 
marked the limit of Turkish success; Gen. 
Miuvay waa replaced by Oen. (later 
F.-M.) Allonby (g.r.). who had greatly 
distinguished himself on the W. front. 
Gen. AUenby at once proceeded to re- 
equip bli forces and to reorganise them 
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for a determined cftort. The offensive 
was resumed in Oct., the moment being 
CsToumble because a considerable Turkim 
force was occupied. E. of the Dead 8oa, 
against the Arabs of the Jledjaz. Allenby 
took Beersheba in a surprise attack and 
then fought the second battle of Gasa on 
Deo. 6, ihe tn. foiling on the following 
day. This success heralded the beginning 
of nla TictorlouB advance through P., for 
Jerusalem was captured after the battles 
fought Dec. 7-9, 1917, threo weeks after 
the Brit, had taken Jaffa, the latter tn. 
foiling after the cutting of tho Jaffa- 
Jerusalcm railway at Ludd. Jerusalem 
was encircled from nearly all quarters, all 
the Turkish outer positions being taken 
by storm, and tho city itself uaa sur- 
rendered without standing a siege. The 
following year Jericho was taken in the 
fighting of Feb. 19-21, and thereafter 
followed a long halt In the operatloiw, the 
Brit, hold on the country being in the 
meantime consolidated. culminating 

battle In the P. operations uas that of 
Megiddo (Sept. 19-2.^, 1918), which fol- 
lowed a brilliant outflanking operation by 
the cavalry under Sir Philip Gbetwode. 
Allenby's P. campaign is a tale of almost 
uninterrupted success and of efflolent 
management, and much of the success 
was due to his magnetic personality. 
He was especially successful in welding 
together the very various components of 
his force, regulars, yeomanry, and New 
Army, the mmuitcd troops of Australasia, 
and the Indian contingent, a great part 
of which contained elements previously 
untested in war. The Arab effort, too, 
under T. E. Lawrence (7.P.), was of 
considerable value, and it was not the 
least of Allcnby'b aciilovemonts that ho 
should have made the best of such 
difficult allies. On the broader question 
of the value of the* campaign, a prolific 
4aurre of contention between the ‘E.’ 
and ‘W/ schools of military thought, 
it may be assorted that the P. operations 
could never have been a decisive factor 
in tho issue of the war. But they were 
valuable In diverting the .strength of tlie 
Turks, and to some extent even of 
the Gers., from more vulnerable tpofnts 
of the allied fronts, and still more tn their 
moral effect, an effect which would have 
been evident much sooner bat for the fact 
that the mllitan- oxigoneles on the W. 
front deprived A llenbv of many of hisbe^ 
troops. The campaign lias a special 
Interest in the brinisnt and, no doubt, 
spectacular work of the ca\aliy, an effort 
which marked tho lost gieat campaign of 
mounted troops In modern warfare. See 
T. E. Lawrence, Revolt itt the Desert ^ 1927, 
and Sir G. McMunn and V. Falls, MiVlnry 
O^o/ions, Egypt and Pdlei>hne, 1917- 1919, 

Palestrina, Ofovannf Pierluigi da (152ft- 
1591)1, It. musical composer, b. in the 
tn. of Palestrina (whence his namo). but 
who passed his life almost entirely at 
Rome, where in 1540-41 he studied with 
Flrmln Le Bel. In 1 ftO 1 ho was appoint^ 
choir-master at the VaUoan, with which 
Ills name was associated onill kls death, 
except for a period of sixteen yeirs (from 


1555) when ho was engaged at other Rom. 
churohos, e.g. the Lateran and Santa Marla 
Magglore. His works, which arc pub. 
in thirty-throo vols. by Broltkopf, consist 
almost wholly of church music — ovor 00 
masses, 250 motets (out of 500, pub. 
originally In seven books, 1563-84), and 
numbers of hymns, magnifloats, litanies, 
eto. P. represents the flnost achieve- 
ments of ms period In the domain of 
polyphonic writing. D is music is strongly 
devotional In sidrlt. See lives by E. 
Sohmits, 1014; K. G. Fellorer, 1930; and 
H. Ooatre (Master Musicians), 1938. 

Palestrina, or Presneste, tn. in the prov. 
of Romo, Italy. It occupios tho site of 
the anct. city of Procnesto, and Is situated 
on a spur of tho Apennines 1 476 ft. abovo 
soa level, and commanding a magnificent 
view of the Alban HUls, Home, and 
Soraoto. In 499 b.c. the city made an 
alliance with Rome, separating from the 
Lat. League to which it had previously 
belonged, but during the Lat. war (340' 
338) it fought against Home and lost part 
of Its tor. Down to the time of tlio Social 
war it remained an allied city, and it then 
received the Kom. franchlHc (about 
90 B.C.). During the civil wars of Sulla 
the tn. was blockaded, and after it fell a 
military colony settled there. Sulla 
removed tho city from tho hillside to the 
lower ground at Madonna dell* AquUa 
and enlarged tho famous temple of s’op- 
tune on the site of the anct. city, making 
it the largest In all Italy. It was built 
on five terraces, and contained tho 
famous mosaic with scenes from tho Nile 
now In the Palazzo Barberini. It was 
also famed fop its oracle, which was oon- 
sultofl down to the time of Constantine, 
who had tho temple closed. Tho city be- 
came a favouiito resort of tho Homs., and 
Hadrian and Marcus Aurcllns had villas 
there. In 1297 the Colonna famllv owned 
the city, and during a revolt against th€» 
pope It w’as taken and destroyed. It was 
rebuilt, but in 1437 the now city shared 
the same fate. Stefano Colonna rebuilt It 
in 1418 and fortified It, and it remalnod 
In the possession of the family until pur- 
chased by tho Barberini family In 16.30. 
Only a few riilns of the anct. <*Ity remain; 
but excavations have brought many 
Interesting relics to light, among them an 
anct. calendar which had boon used in the 
rebuilcllDg, and the famous Ficoroni 
CMkct found in 1738 and preserved in the 
Kircherlan Museum in Rome, lloro was 
found the earliest 1 iSt inscription. In the 
fighting of 1944 the ti'inpM of Fortiina was 
^mtiged, the capital of 0^0 column being 
broken and the comice displaced. The 
Nile mosaio In the Barbftrinl Palaeo wan 
removed to Rome.* Tie tombs wore 
unharmed but the cathedral was wrecked 
internally. l*op. 9100. 

Pals, The, or The English Pale, name 
applied to that part of Ireland In which 
Eng. law was acknowledged. The domin- 
ion of England was for some oenturies after 
the conquest of Ireland by Henry 11. 
it^rlctod. to the P., the boundajm of 
which vtoled. but which tnoladed Kildare, 
Louth, Meatn, and Dublin. The P. as an 
entity disappeared when Ireland was com- 
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plater occupied in Blicabothan timoR. Pali. Tlie ti»rm P. means aotually tbe 
See £. Curtis. A History of Ireland, 1936. ‘ text.* the text par exeellenee, the text ot 
Paley, WlUlam (1743-1805), Bnfir. the HlnayUna Buddhist scriptures, but 
dlTlne, 5. at Petorborouah; was educated it indioates also tbe hULgruago in which 
at Christ's Colleffe, Gambrldge, and was the sacred scriptures of Buddhism are 
senior wrangler in 1763. Ho ontcred the recorded, and tlio script in which these are 
Church, ana, after holding sev. livings, written. The P. S^ptures contain a 
wasappointed prebendary (1780) and then literature about double tbe size of the 
archdeacon (1782) of Carlisle, lie pub. Bible, but if its repetitions were excised 
The Principles of Moral and Politiral it would bo somewhat smaller than the 
Philosophy (1785): Horto Pavlinai (1700); liiblo. it onnsists of three Pitakas 
A View of tliC ISoidenrea of Christianily (called also 'i'ripitaka). baskets, or col- 
li 794); and many other works. The lections. Thuv are supposed to be the 
Evidences of Christianity brought him Into teachings of Buddha, which wero being 
great prominence as a theological writer hande«l down or.iJly; they wero committed 
and was long accepted as a standard work, to writing probably at the end of the first 
See life by (1. W. Meadloy, 1800; also h. century b.i\ (traditionally In 80 B.c.). 
Wainwrignt, A Vindication of Ur. PaUy's The first Pitaka is the Vinaya, dealing 
Theory of Morals, 1830. with diHctplinc. hut including the Mahav- 

Palghat, tn. in the dist. of Malabar, ogga. a hist, ot the tounding of tho order 
Madras. India, situated at the P. J-^ass on of Buddhism, and the exposition of 
tho Nil^ri Hills. Among its educational monastic rule''. The second is tlie 
buildings is the Victoria Jubilee College, butta {Siitra) Pitak.t, or collection of 
Pop. 55.1 00. ieac‘liing«. It consists mainly of dialoerues 

Palgrave, Sir Francis (1 788-1 SOI), lirit. between the Buddha nn^L various inter* 
historian, 6. in London of Jewish parent- locutors, and it contain*) hooks of medita- 
age, but was converted to Oiristlanity in lion and devotion, Bii>inns by the Master. 
1823. Called to the Bar in 1827, tpom poems, fairj tales, and fables, stories abont 
1838 till his death 1-^ was deputy keeper of Buddhist .-'alnts, and so on. The thir»l 
tho records, in which oapaeJty ho arranged colletdion, the Abhidhamma, or dogmatic 
a great mass of hitherto iuaceossiblo docu- statement of the psyidiologie and philo- 
ments and ed. many of them for tho soplnc discriminations, emit .ii ns hjM-eu- 
Record Commission. Among tho most lations and discussions on vurion.s 
important of these are Parliamentary subjects. There are some othi*i treatises 
Writs (1827-31). Among his works are in the 1*. literature. The most important 
History of England (onlv vol. 1. pub.), historical work witten in this languagi* 
Anglo-Saxon Period (1831): The Jiise ami is the Mahtiransa; other J^. \\oiks ,ire the 
Prognss of the British VommonweaUh Hhammapmla and the StjUa-mpofa, lott> 
(1832); The History of Normandy and of end artistic ethical and religious verhc; 
England (4 vols.. 1851-04). His works the highly literary Jdtaka book of 547 
are of great value in throwing light upon stories of Buddha s prior ineaiiiations in 
tho hist, and condition of medieval various animal and human forms; the 
England. beautiful poetic compositions of the 

Palgrave, Francis Turner (1824-97), Tticra-gdihu and Theri-gdtha, or ‘,'t>ongs ol 
Eng. poet, ft. at Croat Yarmouth, Norfolk, the Monks* and ‘Songs of the Nuns’; the 
son of rilr Francis P., the historian, was, iu MiUnda-paiiha, or dialogues of the 
1846, private seerctary to (rladstone, and Buddhist, monk N&gosena with the (Ik 
two years later entered the Education king Meuander, etc. 

Olfice, In which be rose to he assistant- The language P. should be termed 
secretary. Ho retired from tho servico at pdlddaisd or tantibhdsd rather than P. It 
the age of sixty. He was prot. of poetry at is an anct. Prakrit, t.e. a ‘natural uneulti- 
Oxford from 1885 until 1 895. He vvas the \ated* local Middle Indian dialect, 
author of many vols. of poetry and essays, probably originated in N.W. India. The 
but ho is best renicinbercd for iiJs antJin- great Gautama Sakyamuni Buddha (see 
logy, The Golden Treasury of Songs and Hi i>uha), anxious to make his spiritual 
/.yn’es (1861). This is sliU regarded as one teacblugs orresaiblo to the common 
of the best, if not tho beat, of tho works of iwople, refused to confine them to ^nna- 
this kind, and to its oiniipilntioiiP. brought knt (</.r.), tho longiuitp' of tbe small 
a wide knowledge of liiemturo and a fine privileged class. Ilis teachings bcraiwe, 
judgment. Neclifol)> («. P. Palgravo, 1899. thus, a potent cause of the development 


1919), Exig. economist, ft. at Westminster, 
son of Sir Francis P, He ed . the Economist 
iiovi*8paper 1877-83, was knighted 1900, 
and rof'oivcd tho hqn. freedom of (4reat 
Yarmouth 1910. HH pubs, iaolude 
The Local Taxation of (treat Britain and 
Ireland (1871); Notes on Banking (1873): 
Analysis of the Transtv tiona of the Bank 
of England, 1844-72 (IS74); and Enqwiry 
into the Economic Condition of the Country 
(1904). Ho ed. the Dictionary of Political 
Economy (1894-1906) — Appendix (1908). 

Pali. tn. of Jodhpur, India, 40 ni. S.S.E. 
of J odhpnr, is a trade centre. It is on the 
4ra11wBy between Jodhpur ami Marwar. 


uiioertaiii. however, wliuli of the 
local dialects bet'Aiiio the 1*. language. 
According to some scholars it was a pro- 
totype ot Mdgadhi, acf'ordMig to others 
itshouhlbetracedtoanct. \) . Hindi. Itis 
also uni'crtain whet her the oldest works of 
Buddhism wei'o adually mil ten in what 
is now known lus P. 1*. is nowadays »j^d 
in (Joylon. ♦ a, mid Burma as liturgical 
language ot Buddhi au, although it bad to 
give way beforo the native tongues, in 
which tho later Buddhist hterature was 
composed. 

The P. script developed from the arch- 
aic Bmhmf, II nd in the last centuries n.c. 
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became the writing of the Buddhist 
sor^tures: it was carried by the Buddhists 
to Ceylon, where It fl»ye rise to the early 
Sinhalese wrltlmr. The cultural expan- 
sion of India into Burma, Cambodia, 
Cochin China, and Siam was also mainly 
due to Buddhism. The scripts of the Bud- 
dhist monks became the vehicle of their 
culture and their outward orgranlsation: 
Buddhism played in S.E. Asia a part 
similar to that of Rom. Christianity In W. 
and Central Europe in the Middle Acres. 
P. Buddhism, t.e. the particular form of 
Buddhism based on the sacred P. books, 
was brought over from Ceylon in the 
eleventh-twelfth century a.d. In Burma, 
the * square* P. script developed Into a 
capricious, highly calllgraphio character, 
generally employed for writing the 
religious Buddhist books. The letters are 
painted with a broad brush (generally in 
dark brown lacquer, and sometimes on a 
plate of gilded metal) and are corre- 
hpondlngly very thick. The Buddhist 
Burmese script was adopted by various 
peoples (the Karons, the Tangthu, the 
Vao, and others), but the Siamese and 
the various Shan scripts, the Javanese, 
and other Indonesian scripts, and so 
forth, which are still considered by some 
scholars as bolonglug to the P. brancli, may 
bo better termed the Furthcr-Indlan 
branch of scripts, because they do not 
descend from the P. script, but from 
another script of Indian ori^ii. 

Palikao, Comtede, see Cousin-Montau- 

BAN. 

Palilioium, see Aldebaran. 

Palimpsest (naXifi^rfCTovt scraped again), 
name ^ven to a MS. on parchment, 
from which the original wilting has been 
erased or washed out, and another text 
written over it. This practice was due to 
the scarcity and high cost of parchment, 
and Is mentioned by Cicero. Aa Fam, vli., 
Plntaroh, and other classical writers. It 
was most common between the seventh 
and ninth centuries, but continued even 
down to the sixteenth. The old writing 
was scraped oil with arazor or with pumice, 
and a mixture of cheese, milk, and lime was 
used to soften the vellum. However, the 
ink of the old writing had penetrated so 
deeply into the parchment that even 
most severe scraping could not remove all 
traces q| the text. If the M.S. is soaked 
in certain chemicals, the blue or red 
outlines of the old writing come again to 
the surface. Unfortunately after this 
treatment — primarily acid obtained from 
oak gaU was used for restoring the P. — 
the MS. becomes so dim that It is Impos- 
sible to read it. More recently, in place of 
tannic acid, other substances have been 
used, which brlngout the old writing for 
a short time, while the text is thus 
visible, photographs are taken, and then 
the acids are washed out. Nowadays 
phn^o^phs of the old writing can be 
taken vrithont any ohemioal treatment, 
only by using ultra-violet rays or fluores- 
cence. Many valuable MSS., which were 
lost, have thus been kostored. There are 
even Ps. in which there appear three 
snooeeslve writings. Sometimes the Ps. 
are bilingual, the old writing being Ok. 


and the new writing being Lat., or Syriao 
and Arabic, or Heb. and Lat., and so 
forth. Many Ps. are written In capitals 
or uncials, in Gk. or Lat. A Slnaltio 
Syriac P. turned out to be one of the 
earliest trails, of the N.T. The Idea of 
using P. MSS. for the discovery of frag- 
ments of lost works was first taken up 
about the eighteenth century. Dr. Bruno 
ed. his fragments of Livy (1 773), Niebuhr's 
ed. appeared in 1820. Cicero's Republic 
and the InstitutioneB of Gaius were thus 
recovered. Mai pub. the Codex Ambro- 
eianua of Plautus, 1814-15. Tischeu- 
dorf discovered biblical P., including the 
Codex Ephreemi, 1843-45. See E. Ghato- 
lain, Les Palimpsestes laJtina, 1907. 

Palindrome (Ok. iraAn', again, and ipoiiot, 
a course) is a form of verso found in Lat. 
which reads the same eitlier backwards or 
forwards, e.g, 'Roma tlbi subito motibus 
ibit amor.' An example in Eng. Is, 'Able 
was I ere I saw Elba,* supposed to have 
been said by Napoleon when asked 
whether he could have Invaded England; 

and in Gk., tinjiov avonyifiara fi-q fiovav 

6tf/ir ('Wash mv sin, and not my face 
only*), frequently inbcrihed on Eng. fonts, 
e.ff. St. Mary's, Nottingham, is famous. 
'Dog a devil deified, doiflod lived a god* 
Is supposed to be the longest P. in Eng. 
The 'Sator-Arepo formula': 

SATOR 

AKEPO 

TENET 

OPERA 

ROTAS 

is, besides being a P., a quadrate, i,e. it 
can he road as a square. This magician's 
formula can be traced back to the fourth 
oentury a.i>. and appears to lia\e origin- 
ated In Asia Minor. Tiio term is freely 
used at any rato by acrosticians, etc., for 
a single word like 'ere.' 

Pallnurus (iraAi^oi/pov), inolasslcal legend, 
pilot or helmsman of ATmeas. who was 
drowned off the \V. coast of Italy (Lu- 
cania) during the voyage from Troy, 
having fallen overboard while asleep. 
Palinuro Punta (or Spartimonto, above the 

g ulf of Policastro) was called after him. 
ee Virgil, /En., vl., 337 : Strabo, vl. 
Palisander Wood, see Rouewoou. 
Palissy, Bernard (r. 1510-89), Fr. potter 
and onameller, 6. near Agon. For years 
ho laboured In the direst poverty to dis- 
cover how to make fine enamels, having 
chanced to see a beautiful enamel oup 
(c. 1541). By 1557 his work won recog- 
nition, and he had sucoofklod in producing 
the distinctive ware called by his name, 
pottery decorated in high relief with 
rustic figurines (plants, fruits, shells, 
fishes, oto.), in colours true to nature. 
The Coustable do Montmorenoy booame 
his patron and omplo;fod him on the 
Oh&toau d'Eoouen. Though a Huguenot, 
P. was protected by the king and nobles. 
He was exempted by Catherine do* 
ModJol from the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and gave courses of lectures on 
natural hist, and physics (1575). Ho was 
Imprisoned in the Bastille (c. 1588), and 
died there. Anatolo France pub. his 
CEuvres computes (1880). See lives by 
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H. Morley, 1852; A, B. IlanBchiuann, 
1903: and D. Leronz, 1928. 

Palitana. state and tn. of Kathiawar 
peninsula. Bombay, India, 78 m. N.E. of 
Din. Tho Satrunjaya Hill above the city 

i W.) Is tho most sacred of the hills of the 
rains (c. 1977 ft.). It is covered with 
temples and shrines, some dating from the 
eleventh century. The larger ones are In 
*tuk8* or separate enclosures. Horse- 
breeding is largely carried on. Pop. 
76,000; (tn.) 1^700. See J. Burgess, 
Notes of a Vtsit to Satrunjaya Hill, 1869. 

Paliurus, ^nus of deciduous dowering 
shrubs family HbamuaceuOi witli slender 
branches bearing spiny stipules and 
clusters of small green and yellow flowers, 
followed by dry, hemispherical fruits. 
P. australis (Jew's thorn), which is hardy 
In Britain, Is a native of S. Europe and W. 
Asia, and is believed to bo the plant from 
which the crown of thorns was made. 

Palk's Bay and Strait, gulf and channel 
of the Indian Ocean, between India and 
N. Ceylon, N. of tho shoalb called 'Adam's 
Bridge.* Tho Dutch named it after 
Governor Palk. At tho narrowest part it 
neasures 40 m« across. 

Pall, see PALLBcrvf 
Palladian, see PaIxadxo, Andrea. 
Palladio, Andrea (1518-hO), It. archi- 
tect, b, at Vicenza. He studied in his 
native city and at Home, and assisted 
in the building of St. Peter's, under Paul 
III. Ho was one of tho greatest It. archi- 
tects of the late Uenaissance, and the stylo 
which he used has received tho name of 
Palladian. It was an attempt to revive 
the severity and dignity ol the Horn, 
arohitectuie, and was learnt from Vitru- 
vius and from a study of tho Horn, monu- 
ments that remained. Its best exponent 
in England was Inigo Jones. P. greatly 
influenced tho orohitocturo ftf his day by 
his work, / (tuaitro libro delV Architdtnra 
(1570), which was immediately trans. into 
most European language's. See G. Gurlitt, 
Oeschichte der Barockstiles in Italien, 1887, 
and Oeschichte der Kunst, 1902; and Sir B. 
Fletcher, A, Palladio: JlisLife and Works, 
1902. 

Palladium (Gk. iraXXaStoi), in classical 
legend, an imago of Pallas (usually identi- 
fied with Athene), upon tlio preservation 
of which in Its sanctuary the safety and 
welfare of the stato depended. The most 
famous was the auct. wooden Image {^oatw) 
supposed to have fallen from heaven as a 
gilt from Zeus to tho fouiitlcr of Ilium, and 
guarded in the citadel of Troy. Oc^sseus 
and Dlomedos stole it during the Trojan 
war, thus procuring victory for the Oks. 
Different versions of the story represented 
the P. as carried to Greece, or brought by 
ACneas to Italy and kept in Vesta's temple 
at Rome. In genersA use P. has come to 
mean a 'protecting institution,* or that 
which assures possesslun. 

Palladium, chemical element, symbol 
Pd, atomic number 46, atomic weight 
106-7 ; one of the 'platinum metals' found 
in the platinum ore which occurs in small 
grains and rare nuggets in alluvial deposits 
and riv. sand principally in Brazil, Cali- 
fornia, and the Urals. It is a lustrous 
, white metal (melting-point about 1600” O. 


and Hp. gr. 118) which is not acted on by 
the air at ordinary tomps. P. forms the 
exception in the platinum group of metals 
by dibholving In hot nitric acid. The 
oxides Pd,0, PdO, and PdO. are known, 
and the metal forms paliadous salts 
corresponding to the monoxide as well as 
a palladic chloride, PdCh. The metal 
has the special property of occluding large 
volumes hydrogen to form a substance 
of metallic appearance which is not a true 
compound, though it approximates to the 
compositiou Pd.ll. Absorption takes 
place most rapidly at 100” C., and with 
finely divided metal, about 900 volumes of 
hydrogen being absorbed by 1 volume of 
metal. P. Is Ubcd in dentistry. Jewellery, 
scieutiflo instniniciitb, aeroplanes, etc. 

Palladius, Rutilius Taurus iEniiliaous, 
Horn, autlior of the fourth century a.D., 
who lived nbout tlio time of Valentinian 
or Theodosius, ills De re rustica was 
mainly compiled from Columella and 
earlier writers. A Hiddle English verse 
irons, from an Eng. (c. 1420) was pub. 
for tho Early Englisli Text Society under 
the title, Vnttadius on J/nsOondrie. See 
Schmitt's Her. cd., 1898, and J. G. 
Schneider, Scriptores Jtei Uiislicae, iii.. 
1795. 

Pallanza, tn. and winter resort in the 
prov. of Novara, Italy, on an arm of Lake 
Maggiore, opposite the Borroniean Is. It 
commands a fine view of the Mps. Silk 
and cotton are inanufac turod. Pop. 
5500. 

Pallas, Peter Simon (nil-lHIl), Ger. 
traveller and iiaturuUst, b. at Berhn. 
Ho studied medicine and natural hibt. at 
tlie umvs. of Berlin, Gottingen, and 
Leyden. In 1766 P. pub. Elenehus 
Zoophytorum and Miscellanea Zooloytea. 
With these works lie gained high repu- 
tation, and in 1768 ho was appointed 
naturalist to a scientiflo expedition bound 
for Siberia, there to observe tho transit 
of Veuus. P. returned to St. Petersburg 
In 1774 with extraordinary specimens m 
natural liist., which formed the nucleus 
of the museum of the Academy of St. 
Petersburg. His other works include 
litiscn durch verschiedene Provinzen des 
rvssischen Reichs (3 vols., 1771-76; 
supplement, 1779-1801); Sammlungenhis- 
torischer Nachrichien ubtrdie mongolischen 
Volkersckaften (2 vols., 1776>1802), Flora 
Hossica; and leones instetorum, prKsertim 
Rossiss Siberiseque peciUianum (1781- 
1806). 

Pallas, one of the planetoids or asteroids, 
second in order of discovery ((Tores being 
the first) and furthest from the sun, 
revolving between tho orbits of Mars and 
i Jupiter. It was disoovered by Oibers 
I at Bremen (1802). 1 ts magnit udo remains 

uncertain, while its period ot revolution 
has been reckoned at about i 61 years. 

Pallas, hamlet of Longford co., Eire. 
2 m. S.B. of Bi^yiuahon. Oliver Gold- 
smith was b, Ifre (^1728). 

Pallas} 1. Appellation of the Gk. god- 
dess Athene or Athena Pi.v.). perhaps de- 
rived from iroXAftf, virgin. 2. Favoorito 
froedman of the Emperor Claudius 
(c. 10 B.(\-A.D. 63). P. and Naroissui 
together admiiiistored tho affairs of the 
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empire imder Claudius. Urged by P.. 
daudius married Agrippina (a.d. 49) and 
agreed to adopt her son* 1^. D. Aheno- 
barbns Oator the emperor Nero), by a 
former husband, as his sucoossor. P. then 
became Agrippina’s aooompUoe in poison- 
ing Claudius (54), but was dismissed 
from office by Nero (56), who had him 
poisoned. See Suetonius, Claudius i Taci- 
tus, Annales, xi. 29, xii. 2, 25, 65, xiii. 23; 
Juv. 1. 107. 

PaUavioino, Pietro Sforza (1G07-67), 
It. historian and cardinal, sou of Alos- 
sandro P. of Parma, b. at Home. 1*. took 
priest’s orders and held important cedes, 
appointments during the pontiOeato of 
Urban Vlll. He entered the Sociuty of 
Jesus in 1637, and was created cardinal by 
Pope Alexander VII. In 1657. I*, was the 

author of many Ane works, but the best 
known Is bis Istoiia del Connlin dc Trento 
(1656-57). intended as a repiv to the still 
more celebrated work of Paul Sarpi. His 
collected works wore pub. 1814-48. 

Pallioe, La, see Hociieli L \ . 

PolUser, Sir Hugh (1723-96). Eng. 
admiral, son of Hugh P.. an army officer. 
5. In Yorkshire. In 1759, in his ship 
Shrewsbury t in which be had fought under 
Anson off Ushaut and captured many 

8 rises, he took part in tho operations in 
tie St. Lawrence leading up to the capture 
of Quebec. In 1764 he was governor and 
commander-in-chief of Newfoundland. 
In 1778 he was promoted to bo \loe- 
admlral of the blue. After the action off 
Uehant In July 1778, in which tbo Fr. fleet 
escaped, a court-martial on Keppel, P.’s 
superior officer, pronounced the charges 
malicious and Ill-founded. P., whose 
supporters, or adversaries of Keppel, had 
instigated the inquiry, consequently 
resiflmed and appbed for a court-martim 
on nimself, the result biung that bo was 
censured for bis conduct in the action. 
It seems probable that a fair and indo- 
wendent court would have reached a very 
different conclusion. P. was a bravo and 
capable officer, though )ii> conduct in tho 
action remains a inybtcry, the more 
difficult to solve because his tliaracter was 
differently estimated by t)ie factions of 
the day. In the year after the court 
martial he was apfiointcd governor of 
Greenwich Hospital and became an 
admiral in 1787. See ^joatbey*s Life of 
A>2son, 1813. 

Palllssr, John (1817-87), Canadian 
geographer and explorer, b. in Irelond, 
brother of Sir Wm. P. (q.v.). Ho travelled 
over N. America in tho then uncharted 
regions of the far W., lietween 1847 and 
1861 . He made a topographical delimita- 
tion of the boundary between Canada and 
the U.S.A. from Lako Superior to the 
Paoiilo coast. 

PaUlser, Sir WUliam (1830-82), Tirft. 
soldier 6. In Dpblin, entered the army os a 
cavalry officer. He Invented the method 
of okSlled shot that bears his name and the 
method of oonvertlng binooth bore into 
rifled guns (1862-63). 

Palflum. or PaU, veptment worn by the 
pope and by arohbishops about the neck, 
oieost, and shoulders. It consists of a 
narrow clrouiar strip of cloth, about 2 In. 


wide, with two pendants about 13 In. In 
length, which hang down, one over the 
breast, the other at the back of the wearer. 
These strips are weighted with small pieces 
of lead enolosed in blaok silk. The rest of 
the P. is made of white wool, wholly or In 
part taken from two lambs provided by 
the Lateran Clanons of St. John and blessed 
by the pope on tho fenst of St. Agrucs. The 
pope may wear the P. on all occasions, but 
the times of its use by arohbishops are 
strictly regulated. The P. Is granted 
only by tho pope, and each newly conse- 
crated motropolltan must apply to hiii fi for 



it within a year after consecration. Tho 
P, symbolises tho supreme pastoral power. 
It is known to ha^e been in use at least 
from tho fifth century. 

* Pall Mall Gazette,’ penny dally evening 
newspaper founded In 1865 partly to 
supply the want of an evening paper in tho 
journalism of the day. and partly to adapt 
tbo prlnoiplo of tho review to the current 
Dewsi>aper press. Tliw first proprietor 
was Thackeray’s publishor. and the editor 
was Thackeray’s assistant in tho conduct 
of the Cornhill Afagazine, facts which, 
taken with tho earlier style of the paper, 
havo often suggested that it was pub. upon 
the lines of Thackeray’s Jour, (also c^od 
tho P. M, (?.). written ’by gentlemen for 
gentlemen.’ It was on almost instant 
success, the more ospoclally because In 
politics it took up an Independent line, 
a policy that it pursued down to 1880, 
when it became, under John Morloy’s 
(latcT Lord) editorship. « Hadioal paper. 
It was for long as stroijgly Gon&ervative 
as before it was RadicaiT It came to an 
end in 1923, being inobrporated in the 
Evening Standard, 

Pall-mall, Pell-mell oi Mell, see Mau., 
Thk. 

Palm (Ok. vaXaiAii: Lat« pahna), measure 
of length, oorrospondtitg either to the 
breadth of the palm of the hand (3-4 in.) 
or to tho wholo leoE^h of the hand from 
wrist to finger-tips (7-9 in., Horn, measure 
8 in.). 

Palma dl Cesnola, Count Luigi, see 
Cesnola. 
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Palma Giovlne (*Tb6 Younffer': Jaeopo I 
(Glaoomo)) (c. 1544-1628), It. painter. i 
He was the grand-n^hew of * II Vecchlo.* 
He Imitated Titian, Tintoretto, and Paolo 
Veronese, and studied the antique at 
Romo (1569-67). He Is held by some to 
combine the best features of the Horn, 
and Venetian schools. The architect A. 
Vittorio became his patron and obtained 
innumerable oommlHslons for him. Among 
his works are *St. Catherine rescued from 
the Wheel,* 'Madonna with Saints,* 
'The Brazen Serpent,* 'Resurrection of 
Lazarus.* Sec C. A. Rosenborg, Kunst 
und KUnsaer ndliens, vol. Hi., 1879; Q. 
Morelll, lialian Masters in the Oerman 
OaJleries, 1883: and P. LocatolU, Notiaie 
inlomo a O. Palma, 1890. 

Palma Veoohlo ('The Elder*: Jaeopo 
(Giacomo) d* Antonio de Negreti) (r. 
1480-C.1528), It. painter of the Venetian 
school, d. at Serlnalta, near Bergamo. Ho 
studied under Bellini and others. Ho was 
much influenced by (liorglone. Titian, 
Cinia, and Carpaccio, buteinploved harder 
colour. Among his best works w(‘ro 
‘Santa Barbara* (Venice); *A Holy Con- 
versation* (Naples and St. I'ctersburg); 
'St. Jerome,* Thw vbgin Enthroned* 
(Vicenza); 'Adoration of the Magi,* and 
various portraits. See J. A. Crowe and 
Q. U. (Javalcasolle, History of Paintmo in 
North Italy, 1871 ; M. von Bochn, (Jwrotone 
und Palma Vecclno, iUOtS, O. Vasari. Litres 
of the most emxmnt iuunhrs, srulptort, and 
architects, 1912 13; and life by A. Spahn, 
1932. 

Palma: 1. Fort. in. on tho S.W. coast of 
Majorca Is., Spain, cap of the Balearic Is., 
139 m. S.E. of Barcelona. The bay of P. 
has a lino harbour, and new docks wore 
completed there in 1910. 1*. contains a 

fourteenth-century cathedral (completed 
m 1610) geuerally regarded as one of the 
six finest (lothio edifices In tho world, a 
flftoentli-oeiitury Cnthlc bomso, a six- 
teuuth-contury tn. liall, and other fine 
buildings. It has a trado in fruits 
(oiangos and abnoiids). ^ilks, liqueurs, 
and chocolate are manufactured. Tho 
thlrteeuth-oontury castle of Jaymo, king 
of Aragon and Majorca, is 24 m. S.\\u 
I’op. 136,000. Sec R. A. Cram, The 
(Uithcdral of Palma de Mallorca, 1932. 
2. La P., tn. of Huelva prov., ::<paln, 24 m. 
E.N.E. of Huelva. Pop. 8000. 

Palma di Montachiaro, tn. in the prov. of 
Glrgenti, Sicily. Its chief exports ore 
fruit, sulphur, and soda, and it is noted for 
its almonds. Pop. lb. 200. 

Palma (San Miguel de la Palma), one of 
tho Sp. group of (Canary Is., Atlantic 
Occam, 15 m. W.N.W. of Tene^c. It is 
moimtalnubs with deep gorges, Pico do la 
evuz rising to about 7^40 ft. Wine, fruits, 
honey, sugar, wax, and silk are pi*oduccd. 
Tho chief tn. is Santa Cruz on the E. 
coast. With Tenerifle. Gumera, and 
Hiurao, it has formed since 1927, tho 
Bp. proT. of Santa Cruz de Teneriffe. 
Pop. 60,500. 

Palmas, Claps, headland of Liberia, W. I 
Africa. There is an Amer. mission statlou 
here. 

Palmas. Las, sec Lab Palmas. i 

‘ Palm Bsaob, vU. of Florida, U.S.A., I 


sltnuted on a narrow piece of land between 
Lake Worth and the Atlantic Ocean, 
65 m. N. of Miami. It Is a fashionable 
resort. Its nearest railway station is W*. 
P. B., on the opposite side of Lake Worth 
and connected with It by a bridge and 
ferry. P. B. and W. P. B. are fashionable 
winter resorts. W. P. B. has a deep har- 
bour and is a port of call and trading 
centre for the local fisheries, and timber 
products. Pop. (P. B.) 3700; (W. P. li.) 
33 «G00» 

Palmer, John (1742-1818), projector 
of maii-coachcK in England and pro- 
prietor of the Bath theatre from about 
1776, b. at B.uh. Tic suggested to Pitt 
in 1782 his bch< me for mimin g mail- 
coaches, and the first started from Bristol 
in 1784. The idea was promptly caught 
up, and serMie*' multiplied rapidly 
throughout tho • ountry. P. became 
comptroller-general oi the post ofiice In 
1786, but was dismis^rsl (t 1702) because 
of ills frequent quairels with Lord Wal- 
bingharn, the* postma^lt r general. He 
vras gmnted 1^50.009 as coinpensatiou iu 
1813. See B. S. Penloy, Path Stage, 1892, 
and if. Joyce, fJtstory of the Post Offices 
to 1893. 

Palmer, Sir Roundell, see F^elbokm', 
Eaki. or. 

Palmer, Samuel (1805-81). Eng. land- 
scape painter and I'tcher, son of a small 
bookseller at Newington, Surrey. Bo was 
seut to the Merchant Taylois’ School; he 
discovered his powers there, and as early 
os 1819 showed three pictures at the 
Royal Academy, a remarkable record for 
a boy of fourteen. At this same exhi- 
bition he was deeply impressed by 
Turner's * Orange Merchantman.' H e bo- 
canie a member of the Etching Club in 
1853. Many of his best pictures are on 
subjects from Milton. There la a tmns. 
of Virgil's Eclogues by him, pub. after his 
death, which took place at Reigate. Tho 
plates in this work were designed and. in 
part , executed by himself. U is lies t works 
show a genuine, if limited, imagination, 
and express a personal and emotional 
vision of nature. See G. Grtgson. Samuel 
Palmer: the Visionary Years, 1947. 

I Palmer, William Waldegravo, see ^^^L- 
BOKNB, EAKL of. 

Palmer, tn. of Hampden co., Mtusa- 
ehusotts, U.S.A., on the (7hicopoe R. It 
manufs. straw goods. Pop. 9100. 

Palmer (medieval Lat. tntbnarius, from 
palma, a palm), one who. having made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, was now 
returning therefrom, carr\ Ing a palm-leaf 
as a sign of his act'ornphshed Journey. 
The title was later applied to those itiner- 
ant religious men who spout their whole 
time in suoh pilgi images subsisting on 
charity. It is also frequent I y used merely 
as an equivalent to ‘pilgrim ' , 

Palmerston. Henrv John Temple, third 
Viscount (17ci-18(k>). Kng. statesman, 5. 
at Broadlands, near Romsey, Hampshire; 
suooeoded in 1802 to the Irish j^rage, 
and five years later entered the House of 
OommoDS. Witliin twelve months be be- 
came lord of tho admiralty under the 
duke of Portland, and in 1809 accepted 
the secretaryship of war, which, under 
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various Prime Ministers, ho held until Though like many of the leading states* 
1828. He became foreign minister under men of tho period (1837-70) P. gave no 
Grey (1830), and remained in that'ottlce sustained attention to the oversea empire, 
(except during I'ocl's brief adminlstra- believing that the colonies would eventu* 
tlon) until 1841. In this great position ally become Independent, he was no 
he maintained and oven Incroasod tho separatist . He showed, both In 1856 and 
great prestige of England, which was in 1861, that he had not the dUrhtest 
never higher In tho nineteenth century intention of allowing Brit. N. America to 
than when ho was at the Foreign Olilce. be seized by the U.B.A. He died In office 
In opposition until 1846, in that year he on Oct. 18. 1865, in his eighty -first year, 
became foreign seort»tary under Russell, and was burled near Pitt in Westminster 
and in 1850 made his famous civis i?omniiixs Abbey. P. was an ideal Eng. mlnlstw, 
speech, in which ho estab. bis reputation firm, tactful, humorous, and blessed with 
as an orator and won the hearts of his great common sense that enabled him to 
countrymen. It was in that year that extricate tho country and himsolt from 
Queen Victoria, exasperated by P.'s highly awkward places. He was the most popu- 
indepeudeut methods of organising foreign lar l^nme Minister of tho day, and. except 
policy, sent him a memorandum through lu connection with tho Cousplraoy to 
her Prime Minister. This memoranduiu Miuder Bill, could always roly upon being 
declared that the queen * requires, first, supported, lu character and policy he 
that Lord Palmerston will distinctly state expressed tho sclf-conlldonco of the rffiing 
what he proposes in a given case, in order classes of his era. Though often taking a 
that tlie queen may know as distinctly to hlgh-handod attitude towards the powers 
what she is giving her royal sanction ; of Europe, his foreign policy was based on 
secondly, having once given her sanction sound principles, and bo was able to carry 
to a measure, that it bo nut arbitrarily out his plans without resort to force, 
altered or modified by tho minister. Such Only towards tho close of his career did 
an act she must consider as failing in sin- he find himself checked (by Bismarck, 
cority towards the Crown, and Justly to be the organiser of Prussian power). See 
visited by the exercise of her constitutional A. E. M. Ashley, The Life and Corre- 
right of dismissing that minister.' Tho spondence of Henry John Temple^ Viscount 
queon was in the right, from a strictly con- Palmerston^ 1879; P. Giiodalla (ed.). The 
stitutional view, but the future was to Palmerston Papers: Gladstone and I *almor8~ 
confirm the practical withdrawal of the ion, 1028; and H. G. F. Bell, Lord 
Crown from direct control of policy. The Palmerston, 1936. 

memorandum had little effect on P. When Palmerston^ Australia, see 1)a.rwin, 
in 1851 he expressed his approval of Port. 

Napoleon’s coup d*&at, without having Palmerston North, city in Manawatu 
consulted the queen or his colleagues, he dist., Wellington Prov., N. Island, New 
was, at tho demand of her majesty, dls- Zealand, 87 m. N. of Wellington. The 
rnis^d from office by Lord John liussoll. centre of a thriving dairy and sheep- 
Shortly after he had his ‘tlt-for-tat with raising country. It was proclaiTiiod a city 
Johnnie' (as be expressed it), and over- in Aug. 1930. There is an agric. coUego, 
threw the gov. Ho became home secretary pop. of bor. and burroiimliug area, 30,100. 
under Aberdeen in 1852, and strongly Palmerton, tn. of Carbon co., Penn- 
advocafod a firm attitude against Russia, gylvanla, U.S.A., on the Lehigh U. It is 
The Oimeau war broke out in 1854, nils- too oomraerolal centre of a farming dist. 
management was rampant, and Aberdeen and also has zinc and silk factories. Pop. 
(q.v.) resigned in the following year. 7400. 

Almost by general consent, P. bocamo Palmetto Leaves, leaves of Sdbal Pal^ 
Prime Minister, and bis vigorous action mefta, a fan palm, native of Central 
soon brought about a more satisfactory America, which are used in making hats 
condition of affairs. Ho was defeated in and mats. 

1857 on the China war question, where- 'Palmetto State,’ see South Carolina. 
upon be dissolved Parliament and appealed Palmgren, Selim (5. 1878), Finnish 
to the nation, and was promptly returned pianist, couduotor, and composer, b. at 
to power. He was defeated again the fol- lijoriioborg. Hu studied at tho Uel^g- 
lowlng year on the Conspiracy to Murder forw (ionservatoiro, whore Wegelliis was 
Bill, when It was thought that he, of all among his mastew, and later with An- 
men, had truckled to a foreign power, in sorgo in Germany and Busoni in Italy, 
the meantime, however, he hud suppressed On his return he beeaino oonduotor of tho 
the Indian mutiny, 1857-58. In 1859 he Finnish Students’ Choral Society and later 
again formed a gov., and so strongly was he of t he Musical Society u Aabo. He also 
supported that it was said that ho was frcquciitly appeared as a pianist, being a 
'Prime Minister for life,' his following brilliant executant. P. married the singer 
being almost entlroly personal. Glad- Maikki Jkrnefolt, floured Europo and 
stone was cbanoellor of the exchequer in U..S.A. with her, and Id 1923 settled as 
this administration, but he and his chief prof, of composition it the Eastman 
couM not see eye to eye, and once P. was School of Music at Rooliestor, Now York, 
moved to write to the queen that It ills works, at limes romlnisoont of Grieg, 
would be 'better to lose Mr. Gladstone Include operas, Daniel Hjori mid PeUr 
than to run the risk of losing Ports- Schlemihl (aftor ChamJsso); Incidental 
mouth.* In this, his* second adminlstra- music to KyOsti's Tukhimo (Cinderella); 
tlon, he furthered the cause of free trade, choral works; two pianoforte ooncortos, 
but made tho mistake of allowing the Metamorphoaea and The River; and 
Alabama (q.v,) to leave Birkeniiead. numerous pianoforte piooes, eto. 
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Palmlet, see Palmite Rush. Chirognomie, 1843: A. Desbarrollcs, 

Palmira, tn. of Colombia, 8 . America, Mystdrea de la mam, 1H59; U. Beamish, 
In the dept, of VfUle. It is situated on tho 7*he Paychonomy of the Hand, 1865; 
Llanos de Malajana at an altitude of A. Raphael. C^irosopAl/,il 901 ;Chelro, TAe 
3000 ft. Grows tobacco, coffee, cacao. Language of the Hand, 1911; and W. G. 
sugar, and rice. It Is reached by rail Henhum, The Laws of SdentifUi Hand 
from Buenavontura( 144 m.). Pop. 45,000. Reading, 1901, and How to Choose Voca- 
Palmistry, or Cheiromancy (Gk. lions from the Hands, 

the hand; p-avriKn, divination, or tiaurtia, Palmite Rush, or Palmist (Prionium 
prophecy), the art of reading a person's palniita), evergreen perennial plant (family 
character and the chief events of his life Juncaccre), native of S. Africa, with 
from tho general contours of his hand, broad, linear leaves, which are deeply 
and, in particular, from tho lines upon the channelled and finely serrated, and small 
palm. Though in modern times it has greenish-golden flowers. The leaves are 
fallen into dlsroputo througli being ex- used in thatching, and the fibre In the 
ploitod for gain by more or less ignorant leaf sheaths is sometimes employed in 
' fortuno-tellers.* It was in early times brush -making. 

highly esteemed, and is mentioned with Palmitic Aoid (CuHijOg) «- CH y(CBg)u‘ 
respect by Pliny, Aristotle, and other OOOU) occurs in couibinationwitb glycerol 

in many oils, fats, and waxes. Beef and 
mutton, tallow, and lard, contain the gly- 
ceride of 1*. A. This glyceride is known as 
palmitin, a white soUcl. Palmitln is also 
tho chief constituent of palm oil. When 
a piece of tallow is shaken np in caustio 
pf>tash solution, tho solution becomes 
milky and forms a lather; thus a soapy 
Rohiflon is obtained, and tho fat is sold 
to bo saponified by ciiuMie potash. If a 
soft fat is treated with euiistie soda untU 
it is dissolved and the clear liquid poured 
off, addition of hydrochloric acid to this 
liquid gives an immediate precipitate of a 
fatty substance. This substance is termed 
P. A. It Is a colourless, fatty body, melt- 
ing at 62' C. It is insoluble in water, but 
polublo in alcohol and solutions of alkalis. 
The acid combines with the bases to form 
soup, this beiug manufactured by treating 
fat and oil wit h the caustic alkalis. • These 
soaps are sol u bio in soft water, but not In 
hard. Palmitin and stearin, which are 
anct. writers. Aristotle declared that very similar In properties, mostly occur 
*the lines ore not written without cause together, and may be separated from fat as 
in the hand of man, biit come from a mixture of palmitio aud sU^urJe acids by 
oolestial influence ami tho peculiar human superheated stearin. P. A. Is oxidised by 
individuality*; and more recent authorities potassium permanganate to a mixture of 
seem to agree that there is a close con- acids-' oxaUc, succinic, adipic, a(*ollc, etc. 
nectlon between the sciences of P. and P. A. is best made from Jap. wax by 
astrology, and assert that the study of a hydrolysis with KOH followed by the 
person's nativity iavariahly corroborates action of hydrochloric acid aud purlfloa- 
the deduotions drawn from his hand by a tion in twmo. 

reliable palmisl. The different parts of Palm Oil, fat extracted, by boiling aud 
the hand are named after the plauets, tho skimming, from the pulp of the fruit of 
thumb belonging to Venus ( 9 )$ the first various palms. It has a butter-Iiko con- 
finger to Jupiter (V), the second to sistcncy, a ilark orange colour, and, when 
Saturn (h). the third to Apollo or the fresh, a pleasant odom*. It mixes with 
Sun (v.-)), and tho fourth to Mercury (9 ), turpentiuo and ether, and melts at 27® C. 
while there are also the 'mounts' of the Both P. f). and palm kernels aro derived 
Moon ()<) and of Mars (c^). The chief from the fruit of tho oil-palm. A fibrous 
lines aro those of heart, hood, and life pericarp contains the oil .and covers the 
(1, 2, and 3 in diagram), but all small shcU, which is cracked to obtain the kernel 
markings, crosses, etc., must be taken into of coniinerre. In W. Africa the edible 
consideration, the rules upon which an pericarp oil is extracted by 1 rude motbods 
adequate judgment is based being ex- and the nuts are cracked )>v women and 
tremely oompFex. It Is claimed that the children. Kernels arc not used by the 
lines are oontinually altering in aocordanoo Africans, but are exported to Europe for 
with the development of a person's tastes crushing, and the oil is u'^cd largely in 
and character; also that markings signify- the mannf. margarine and soap, and 
Ing particular events appear temporarily also candles ai* railway grease. Brit. W. 
and vanish when the event has taken plaoe. Africa is the largest producer in the world 
With regard to the general slgulflcanoo of and, except for a few Kiiropean planta- 
flhape and lines, a study of drawings of tlons, production is in tho hands of 
typical hands in any reputable booK on Africans. Nigeria luis exported as much 
the subject will bo found suggestive and as 380,000 tons annually, and tho old 
interesting. See 8, D'Arpeutlgny, La name, 'Oil Rivs.,* was once applied to 
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the Nile delta becaUHi\ iti the early hist, by the lensTthenlnir of the cotyledon 
of the country, P. O. and kernels ^rere downwards to a considerable depth, which 
brought down the waterways for trading thus gives stability to the taU-growlng 
at the ports. In 1922 the W. African stem. The family consists of over a 
trade began to encounter keen competi- thousand species, which are divided Into 
linn from the Dutch R. Indies and Malaya, six tribes, the prin. species of which are 
which exported an oil superior in qiuility dealt with imclor their own headings, 
and with a lower percentage of free fatty The uses of many of the species are 
acid. The Nigerian Gov. has taken steps numerous and very varied, their least 
to improve the existing palm groves and value being as timber. An exception is 
to induce the natives to use band^presses; 6 * 060 ! PdlmeUa of Central America, the 
but progress Is slow because it is diiHcult timber of which is very durable; the wood 
to persuade the natives to give up old of many other palm-trees la utilised, but is 
methods. In the Gold Coast oil palm not of great importonco. Among the 
products were the staple agric. export more Important fruit products are the 
before the development of cacao. The coco-nut {Cocoa wtcifera), date (Pheanix 
oil polm is also grown in Sierra Loone and dactylifera)^ coquilla nut, vegetable ivory 
there is a largo conaumptioo of P. O. for from the seeds of Phytclephaa macrocarpa, 
food purposes; but the fruit of the in- palm oil from the fruits of the oil palm, 
digenous palm of that colony yields rela- and! ho betel -nut. Sago and other siinilar 
tlvely littie oil and hrecdii^ is condned foods are obtained from tho soft plth> 
to imported varieties. In Fr. Togulaiul centres of tho stem of tho sugar-palm, the 
tho oil palm is an important sourtM) of wine-palm, and other trees. The huge 
revenue, and in parts of the Belgian Congo leaves are put to many uses. From 
the oil palm has ahva^'s been important in Eiche, Spain, largo quantities of them are 
native economy us a source of food and exported for ritual and decoration on 
other products, imt large areas have been Pnlm Sunday (the so-called *palm * curried 
planted at different times and then on this day in Britain is, however, the 
abandoned. willow). Tho leaves of the Palmyra palm 

Palms. Palmaeose, or Palmas, large and are used by natives instead of paper or 
exce^ingly important family of mono- parchment for records. Those of most 
cotyledons. leprescuted by only a single P. ai'tMmich used for thatching and similar 
species in Europe. Vhameeropa humiha, a purposes, and many arc employed in 
pretty lit tie fan-palin. which, though com- making ‘straw* hats. From some fibre 
parativily hardy and iiiueli grown as a is oxtrucled and put to many ukch. The 
room plant, and alw outdoors In mild leases of Coper nina eerifera ore covered 
dlsts., is not a native of Britain. A fow with a wax utilisc>d in caudle-making, 
others, especially Areea bauen and aapida, luerediblo though it may sound, the inid- 
Chcmiaaropa exrelaa, Krythea armcUa and ribs of the leaves of Metro ryUm^ the fc>ago 
eduba, Cotva auatralfs, canipcatriat and paitn, are split to provide liooring and 
yaiaVt Jubna apectcUrile, Keniia canter^ [lanelling boai;ds. Malaeea cane is ob- 
buryana, Liviatona auatraliat Nannorops taiiied from sneelt's of (^alnmua. Most of 
rUchieana^ Pheenir vanarteruns, darty- tho P. suitable for cultuiv In Britain are 
lifera, aurl senegalenaia^ Hhapia flabeUi’ prrjpaguted from seeds, which are sown 
formia and hvmUis, and IVashinotnma thickly in pans containing good fibrous 
filif&ra, are sufficiently hardy to live per- loam and silver sand. The sooils gorm- 
manently outdoors in the wannest ports imitc very slowly, and ore hastened by 
of Britain. All other incmbeis of the aflording bottom heat from a hot-bod or 
family are tropical or subtropical. All pipes under a bench. Early spring is the 
are perennial, and are either arborescent bc'st time for sowing; the seeds are lightly 
(some of them rising to a height of 100 to coven^d and not allowed to become dry. 
200 ft.), or have no apparent stem, the After tho first leaf is formed, the ^ung 
plant rising from a short or prostrate plants are pott(‘d singly and repotted as 
rhizome. With tho exception of the necessary. Decorative I*, need shading 
doom palm (//t/pAiTnr / 6 c 6 atc(f),allaroun- from tho sun and lllioral watering. Tho 
branched and grow by tlie terminal bud, Icavos bhouid bo sponged oc(;a.siona]ly 
where in many cases leaves form an with tepid water and a little soap. Most 
immense crown. These are usually of P. that are ciiltivatod In Britain require 
the fan-shaped anti radiate- or penni- a temp, of about .05** in winter and 70” in 
vein^ types, or intemiedfate between summer. Careful hardening off is desir- 
them, and in many cases are each many able before tho plants are romovod to 
feet in length. The flowers are borne dwelling-rooms. A itch dark green colour 
upon a spadix, sometimes of great size, of tho foliage Is encouraged by occasional 
and enclosed, at least at first, in a largo applications of liquid manure and soot 
spathe, which, though often hard and water. See B. Seejnan, History of the 
wood^. Is similar to that of arums. Each Ptdmsy 1856; A. B. Itendle, ClaastfioaHon 
flower is sessile on the spadix, and con- of the Flowerina P(ania, 1925: and B. 
psists of a six -leaved or six-parted perianth. Blatter, The Palme hf Jiritiah India and 
greenish or yellowish in colour: there arc Ceylon, 1926. 

osnally six stamens and a pistil, com- Palm Sunday, last Bunday in Lent and 
monly with three carpels, but occasionally therefore the Sunday before Easter (q.v.). 
with fewer. The fruit varies greatly in As is well known this day obtains its name 
size and structure; it m^ be drupaceous from Christ’s triumphal entry into Jeru- 
or nut-like or berried. The absence of a salem with tho children waving and 
taproot, characteristic of all monocotyle- spreading branches of palms before Him. 
dons, is compensated for in some species The only temnanis of speolal oeiomonies 
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In a larife soctlou of Uio Kat;. Church con- 
sist in the <lor>oratloTi of tho altar and 
church with palms, but lii Horn. Catholic 
and E. cliurcbeH an elaborate ceremonial, 
includiue: a procession of palms, takes 
place on this day. 

Palmyra, anct. city standinpr In an oasis 
of tho Syrian desert, 150 m. N.K. of 
Damascus. It is now a mere eolloc^tion of 
Arab huts, but wonderful ruins exist. It 
is called by tl)c Arabs Tadrnor. and is sup- 
osed by some to have been built by 
olomnn (2 Chroii. vlll. 4). This can 
scarcely be the case, P. hnvlni? been a 
flourishini; city some considerable time 
before that erf veu for Solomon’s birt h. It 
formed a haltirifp-place for the curavoim 
between tiyria and Mesopotamia, and 
hence ?rew into a rich, c<immercial city. 
The bulk of the pop. was of Arab blood. 
The city n^acbed ita tsreatiest period of 
wealth and sploudfnir under Hadrian and 
the Antonines. (Kor tiie revolt of the 
Paiinvrenes against the iloins. »ee '/eno- 
BiA, 11)0 famous q\ioon of I‘.). The city was 
destroyed by Auirlian, a.d. 273, aiifi tii€‘ 
iuliub. iiiHssncrt'd. It never ivro\crcd Its 
former glory. Hcirinins include a temrde 
of tho sun, walN, a rolouua«led street 
with a triumphal area. See A. Mnsil, 
Palmyrena, 1923, and M. Rostoulxeft, 
Caravan Cities^ 1932. 

Palni Hills. rniiKes of mts. in the W. of 
tho Madura dKst., Madras, in<lia, con- 
sist iiig of an E. and VV. range, and reach- 
ing a bedght of 7000 ft. 

Palo Alto: 1. HanUing In. of Santa 
Clara co., California, t’.S.A., 30 m. S.E. 
of San Francisco. It is iu the centre of nn 
agric. and fruit-growing di.st., with fine 
views ot the coast range. The Lelarid 
Stanford Piiiv. (opened 1801) is 1 m. away, 
and there is a Horn. Catholic theological 
seminary. I*op, (1040) 10,700. 2. Hattle- 
fleld of (’aniomn co.. S. Texas. P.S A., 
between l’<»iut Isaticl aiul Mnfamoros. 
Tlie Ainers., under Tayhtr, dcfeal/Cd the 
Mexicans Iicre (184 0), 

Palolo Worm, annelid which Is wi<lely 
dlstrinutcd around the S. I’acific Is. It 
makes it.s appearance once a year at the 
full Oi*t. moon on the surface of the seas 
around Samoa and the Fiji l.s. It occurs 
in vast iiuriilu'rs, and th<’ natives value it 
highly ns a food, eaten raw. 

Palomar, iiit In California. U.S.A.. .35 
m. inland from the const , arul 66 m. N. of 
Sou Diego, n tieak of the Santa Anna Mts. 
There Is an observatory with n 200-iii. 
reflector, tho largest in the world (see 
Mount Palomah Oijsekvatokt). 

Palomides, Sir, see I’ai \mkiiks. 

Palomino de Castro y Velasco, Don 
Aoisclo Antonio 0643-1726). Sp. iiQiTit<*r 
and writer on art. sometimes cnlH*d the 
‘8p. Vasari,’ b. at Hujaluuco. Cordova. He 
assisted Coello with the frescoes of ti»e 
queen’s gallery in the Alcazar (1686), ond 
w-as appointed court painter to Cliarlcs II. 
(1688). On his wife's death in 172.5 lie 
took priest’s orders. II is oil-paintings 
were betUT than his frescoes. l>ut he Is 
chiefly reinein i>ered tor his Kl Mnseo 
piefnriea y escala optica (171.5-24), of 
which the third part, with the sub-title, 
,Bl Parnaso espaiiol pinioresco laureado, 

B.E. lO 


contained biographies of Sp. painters. 
Abriiigmciits appeared iu Eng. (1739), Sp. 
(1742, 1744). Fr. (J749), and Ger. (1781), 
and n reprint of the whole work in Spain 
iii^ 1797. See J. A. Cean -Bermudez, 
Diconnario de los mas iluslres profesorea de 
laa belias aries en KspaHa, 1800; and 
Sir W. Stirling-Max well. Annals of the 
Artists oj Spain, 1848. 

Palsy, aee pARALVsrs. 

Paludan-MUller, Frederik (1809-76), 
l)an. poet, tiilrd son of Jens P.-M., some- 
tiniu bishop of Aarhus, b. at Korteininde. 
On his father rfMuoving to Odense In 1819 
BiHMlcM'ik atteridcil the Lat. school of tho 
city, eventually entering Copenhagen 
J niy. to study l.iw, but be never practised. 
W hllst tiiere he piii>. four little romances, 
and inspired by ids Miidy of Shakespearo 
and (ioz/.l produced the romantic drama 
Lore at Court in 1831. anil gained thereby 
his passport into tin* socictv of belles- 
lettres of the cap. His suci-essful Dand- 
serinden, wlilch shows traios of Byron’s 
influence, appeared in 1S32. Amor and 
Psyrhe, probably his most finished work, 
was pub. in 1834. lie sclth'd down to a 
«iuii*l and studious lift* in a eoftago ou the 
royal estate at Frc*deii8horg. Zuleima*s 
hhoht and lieatrive were written in 1835- 
1838, Venus In 1841. Dnntig 1841-48 
lie was engaged upon his greatest work, 
which has hccotnc a Dan. dusvio, Adam 
Homo, This was followed in 1H44 bv tho 
three grui-eful ld>lls. The IWund's IFed- 
diuy, Tiihnn, and The Death of Abel. Er- 
cepting the drama of Kalavvs in 1854, P. 
afterwards produeeri nothing of particular 
merit pir sorne years, until he composed 
with all his former ehami and power what 
was to prove his ‘swan -song.* the beautiful 
poem Adnnis (1874). See lives by F, 
Lnngo, 1899, and V. Andersen. 1910 

Paludrina, Cn H 15N6CI , ant f iiiHlarial drug 
first synthesised in 1944. To to that 
time the chief dnig usc'd to fight malaria 
was quinine, but this does uot function 
until some time after the diseiise has 
entered tho l»ody and then often falls to 
prodiieo radictU cures. T*. not only de- 
stroys tho malaria parasites in the blood 
hut when administered at the correct time 
]m‘vcnts the infection from fievelopiDg. 
It i8 well tolerated In man: doses up to 1*5 
graiiiR a day have been given, while as 
little as 10 milligrams o da.v gives an 
action in the cliuJcnl phase of malaria. 

Palwal, til. in (Hirgciou. E. Punjab, 
rndia. 37 m. of Ihltu, Jt is a very 
aiiet. city. Pop. 13,6mi. 

Pamaquin, synthetic drug u'-i-d against 
malaria. It occurs ns a granular, pale- 
yellow jiowdcr. Olid may he used cither 
alone or w ith mcpacriiu* or cuiiilue. 

Pamfili, Giovanni Batti:.(H. see Inno- 
(’ENT Ipopcs), Innorntl A'. 

Pamiers, tn. and episcopal sec of Arlfego 
dept.. France, on tlic Ariegc. 36 ni. P.K. of 
Toulouse. There are iron works and 
mills, and nui.-erj' gardens and vineyards 
in the dist. Pop. 12.000. 

Pamirs, mountainous region fonning 
the niicloiis of the central Asiatic bighland 
system. Tlie.v <*onneel the highlands of 
tlie Hindu Kush and Himalayas with those 
of the Tiun Shan, w’hilst tho depressions 

H 
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of the Amu and of IS. Tnrkost-an border 
the regrion. The Hindu Kush nnd fche 
Himalayas from the the Kuonhin 

from the E.. and the Tlan Shan Mts. 
from the N.E., moot hore. The r^lon is 
termed by the dwellers there the * Roof of 
the World' Dunya) » the word 

paiiiir (meaniui? on upland plain or -valley) 
beiuf? a name there applied to the riv. 
valleys. On three sides the plateau Is 
bonlered by hiffh mts., as stated above; 
on the S.W. there is no such mt. wall, but 
an abnmt descent to the valley of the 
PanJ. The leuGrth of the P. is about 2'«0 
m., and bn^adtn from 120 to 150 m.. the 
area belnyr about 0,000 so. ra. 

The chief peaks in the N. are the Ki/il- 
afrva (21,700 ft.) and the Kaufmann 
i23,000 ft.); in the E., Mt. Charknm 
(22.500 ft.) and the Mustag-afa (c. 26,000 
ft.). Across the plateau ndges run in 
various directions, principally from E. to 
W., enclosing the P.. or fiat, liroad riv. 
plains. The chief rlvs. of the P are the 
Wukhan Daria (afterward** the PanJ) and 
the Murgab R., both rising In Lake Olkul, 
and descending to the Arolo -Caspian de- 
pression. The ridges running across the 
P. are crossed in places by passes, of which 
may he mentioned the Andemin Pass 
(15,500 ft.), from the Great to the Little 
P., and the Khargosh Pass (14,550 ft.), 
from the Great Pamir to the Tarez Pamir. 
Various lakes are found on the P., of which 
the chief are the Great Karakul in the N.; 
Bang-Kul in the middle; Ya&hil-Kul, Zor- 
Kul, and Oikul In the S.E. Of the P. 
proper the prin. are the Khargoshy Pamir, 
round Great Karakul Lake, Rang-Kul, 
and AJichur; the Great PAmlr, round Lake 
Zorkul; the Little Pamir, round Lako 
Oikul : and the Tagbdumbash Ptunir. The 
theory of Younghusband Is that these ele- 
vated plains were originally deep riv. 
gorges, which have gradually been filled up 
beemuse the debris falling from the mts. on 
either side has aocimiulatod too rapidly to 
bo washed away by the streams. Tho cul- 
minating point of the Pamir region is 
reached in the Kimg-llng or Onion Mts., 
and between the Mnstag-ata and the Toin 
Shan the mean altitude is about 20,000 ft., 
whilst the average height of the P. as a 
whole Is over 12,000 ft. The climato is 
colder in the centre of t he plateau, and the 
snowfall not so great there as in the other 
parts; the whole region Is destitute of 
trees or shrubs; along the banks of the 
streams verv fine pasture is found, to 
which the Kara-Kirgbiz nomads bring 
their flocks in the summer season. These 
are practically the only mhab. of the P., 
though the j^ripheral di'sts. of Darvaz, 
Ko&hxin, and Shughan arc inhabited by 
Tajiks. The Russian surveys of (Jromb- 
chevsky, Bogdauovld, Fcatschenko, ^lus- 
cbketov, and Severzov, and tho Journeys 
of Mr^nd Mrs. Llttledolc, M. Dauvergne, 
Dr. Uf Oapus, Sir lYancis Yoiuighusband, 
Sven Hedin. etc., have much increased tho 
knowledge of tho geogrHjthy of tho region. 
The Russian and Brit, boundarios were 
settled by the Pamir Boundary Gomrnls- 
Sion of 1 895. The P. arc for the most part 
in the Ti^ik S.S.R. Bee Lord Dumnore, 
The PamCre, 1 893 ; Report of (he Boundary 


Commission, 1897; and Sven Hedin, 
Through Asia, 1898. 

Pampa, La, see La Pamp\. 

Pampas {Quichuo, plains) are wide tree- 
less plains found in the Aigentlne Hepub- 
hc, stretching from Rio Golorado N. to 
Gran Chaco, and from the foothills of the 
Andes E. to Parana and tho Atlautlo 
coast. They rise gradually from the 
ocean, and the E. portion is covered with 
grass, and supports large herd<i of cattle, 
sheep, and horses, whilst the W. is moi^e 
storiic. The soil of the P. consists of sands 
and clays, and is possibly tho bod of an 
anct. sea, or the remains of former Andean 
glaciers, or of granite or other priinitive 
rocks. The charaeteristic vegetation is 
tho ‘pampas* grass ( 7 .V.), wbi(m grows to 
a heiglit of 8 ur 9 ft. Birds arc more 
numerous tlian other species of fauna. 
Area about 250,000 sq. in. The name P. 
IS also applied to other similar plains on 
the Atlantic coast. 

Pampas Grass {Qynerium arqeutewm), 
genus of beautiful and almost hardj Amer. 
grasses. Cortaderia argentea (which 1 h au 
alternative name for the genus) is the best- 
known species in gardens, and on light, 
deeply worked soils and in sheltered posi- 
tJous it will survive sev. degrees of Irost. 
The large, upnght, plumc-iiko, white or 
silvery panicles of flowers appear m Sopt. 
and Oct. C. juhata, a less hardy species, 
bears tailor rose-coloured panloles. 

Pampas Hare, see Visr’\cHi. 

Pampean Language, set under South 
Amebjcan Nativb L^nouauj.s, Southern 
Orasilands and Forests, 

Pampeluna, see Pamplona. 

Pamphlets. Ori^n of t)ie word is un- 
known. Among the variou** conjectured 
pourccb two of the most piobable are the 
O.V. jiaume-feuillei (band leaf, t.e. leaf of 
paper held in the hand) and the Fr. par un 
put (by a thread), but both these are more 
fanciful than convincing. The term pam- 
phlet in a general sense Higiufles a small 
treatise occupying fewer pages than a 
book, on Bomo question or subject of cur- 
rent or tomporary importance of a social, 
personal, political, or eocles. n«itiiro, con- 
troversial or otherwise, in which the wi-iter 
endeav ours to appeal to the public. Speak- 
ing technically it iuiphes eight or more 
pages of printed matter, not exceeding five 
bhceU), stitched together, with or ulthoiit 
a t lull paper cover. It is first found In the 
Lat form panfletos in Richard do Bury *8 
Phtlobiblon (1344), and early made Its 
apitcaranoo in Eng. literature; Occlevo 
making use of 'though that this pamfilet* 
in l)e Regimine Principum (141‘2). Lud- 
gatc relates In Minor Poems, ‘which in a 
pauuflet I rodde* (14.30). afld in C’/ixtoii’s 
1430 cd. of Kneydvjp we find ‘dy verso 
pttunflettls and iKHikya.* An immense iin- 
petiw was given to iiumplilob writing by 
the Marpi'olate controversv^ in 15S0, os 
instanced by the writings of Nnshe, 
Thomas Cooper, tho Har\oyfl, and others. 
The various witch controversies of the 
period, especlall.v in the case of the lian- 
ctihblre trials of 1612 n'cnirded by Thomas 
Potter, helped to Increase* the output. 
Rlcliard Greono likewise caused diversion 
by his social P., exposing the roguery of 
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EUsubethan London, the most famous 
beini? A Notable Discovery of Ooosnage 
(1591) and A Defence of Coney -UeUching 
(1592). Contemporary with these are 
those anaint literary productloiifl, the 
tobacco P., and political P. and iiewa- 
fihoets (the gcrui of the modem news- 
paper) bc^an to appear. 1‘olltlcal P. were 
to multiply quickly during the Caroline 
reigns, helped by the intervening period of 
rabid Puritanism, culminating in Anne’s 
time in what l)r. Johnson designated the 
age of I'., enlisting such able pens os those 
of Addison, Sloele, and Swift. To toiwh 
on all the subjects of the pamplilet writers 
would be to rc^capitulato the prin. events 
of modern hist.: but in Ungland such 
maitei'S as the (voru Laws, iioinc Hide, 
S, African war. Imperial Federation, and 
the Dreyfus case in France, may bo 
cited as having brought forth their full 
share of this class of Jiteraiurc. A scric*3 
of well-informed i^. was Issued diiiin'r the 
Second World War by the Oxford Utiiv. 
Press, entitled ‘Oxford Parnplilets on 
World AtTalrs,* and dealing with the 
foreign i>oUri<*s of ditTercnt countries, the 
economics of tl\c war, racial questions 
and special pix)! as the Jewb'h 



VW'. 

Pamphylia, anct. country on the S. 
coast of Asia Minor, boun<lod by Lycia 
and Cilicia. The (-Idef tus. were Aspen- 
dus, Perga, Attalia, and Ollda. This 
coimtry formed at llrst i)art of the Persian 
Empire, but afterwards passodjauccesslvely 
to Macedonia, Syria, and Rome. 

Pamplona, or Pampeluna: 1. (Hasquo 
IruAa), cap. of tlie prov. of Navarre, 
Spain, in the l»yrcnoea Mts., 195 m. 
N.N.E. of Madrid. It is also a strong 
fortress and possesses a fourteenth-century 
cathedral. Pop. 70,900. *2. Tn. of 

Colombia, in the dept, of Santander del 
Norte, 210 m. N.E. of Uogota, at an 
altitude of 7000 ft. It Is coiinectod by 
mil with Gucuta and Enoon trades. It is 
an episcopal see, and is in the vicinity of 
abandoned gold and silver jiiinos. Other 
minerals. Including iron. <'oal, lead, aud 
copper, are found in the ucighbomhood. 
Its chief products include dyewoods, 
gums, coffee, cacao, coal, and gold. There 
are breweries and distill<*ries, and also 
textile factories. Pop. 22,000. 

Pan, great god of flocks and shepherds 
among uie Gks., usually called a son of 
llcrmos, was origlually an Arcadian god, 
and Arcadia was always the prin. seat of 
his worship. From that country his name 
and worship afterwards spread over other 
parts of Greece, but at Athens his cult wtis 
not intri)duced till t^e time of the battle 
of Marathon. lie is described as wander- 
iug among the mts. and viUloys of Arcadia, 
either amusing himself with the chase, or 
leading the dances of the nymphs, lie 
loved music, and invented the ssnrinx or 
shepherd's flute. P., like other gods who 
dwelt in forests, was dreaded by travellers, 
to whom he sometimes appeared, aud 
whom he startled with sudden terror. 
Hence sudden fright without any visible 
cause was ascribe to P., and was called 


a Panic fear. The Roms, identified their 
god Faunas with P. In works of art P. is 
represented as a sensual being, with horns, 
puck-nose, and goat's feet, sometimes in 
bho act of daucing and sometimes playing 
on the syrinx. For the celebrated story 
told by Plutarch, * Great Pan is Dead,' see 
Rabelais, cliap. xxvlil., and J. C. Lawson, 
Modern (Jreek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion^ 1910. 

Panama: 1. Republic of S. America, 
which, prior ii> lou:), when it assorted its 
indcpciidoiKc. was a dept, of Colombia. 
Its ai-oa ib 28,.*)7G sq. jn.. Its length 480 m. ; 
eoastljno, 420 in. on the Atlantic and 707 
tu. on the Pacllii-; breadth from 37 to 110 
m. It is a strip nf land branching out 
wcstwai’d from ColoiiibiA and co-oxtonsive 
with the ibthiniis of P. Tue U.9.A. recog- 
nised its independence in 1003 and, shortly 
afterwards, tiie rcniainmg powers did so. 
(For tlie terms of the treaty with the 
IT.S.A. relative to tho H. ('anal zone see 
Panama Canal Zonk.> lint it was not 
until J914 that Coloinbia }iii»recd, under 
tho ticsity of Ikkguta. bi recognise the 
ind'-pendent st.il us of P. Tlu-, i rcaly was 
ml died by the two gos'^. in J021, and in 
1024 a protocol was bigiu‘d by the pleni- 
potcntjarjcs of P. nnil (.'olombia establish- 
ing diplomatic ivlationn between their 
respective countries. The W. or Costa 
Rican boundary was determined in 1910, 
but, after ratlficatiou, the question of tho 
true domarentiou was i-eferrcd to the chief 
justi (‘0 df the U.fcJ.A., whoso award, de- 
livered in 1914, was rejected by P. Tho 
Il.S. Gov. insisted on the award being 
upheld, with the result that tho ter. in 
question was occupied by Costa Ricu. On 
March 2, 1936, a new treaty between P. 
and tho U.8. A., ratified by the U.S. Senate* 
on July 25, 1939, annulled the foruicr 
provl.sion by which the U.S.A. 'guaranteed 
the independence of P.,' but permitted tho 
U.S.A., in the event of war, to defend the 
canal In any way necessary. The L'.fcj. 
Gov. paid P. $10,000,000 for tho canal 
zone rights and. from 1913, S250,i>00 
yearly. A later treaty, ratifled by 1*. in 
1936, and by the U.S.A. in 1939, incn-ascd 
tho onn. payment to P. to 43U.UU0 bal- 
boas. A disadvantage to 1\ is that tho 
city of P. is left practically without a sea- 
port. inasmui'h os tho anchorage at Balboa 
and Flamenco Is. Ue within the deliuiit<>d 
zone. In Sept. 1939 tho president of tht^ 
U.S.A. placed the canal and the /one 
under the control of tho (i.S. Army, and 
in Jan. 1942 he estab. Amcr. naval control 
over the grulf of P. and the maritime 
approaches to Cristobal. 

Provinces and Populaiioti. — There are 
eight pro va., with pops, for 1940 (caps. In 
brackets): Bocas del Toro (Bocas del 
Toro), 10,000; Chiriqui ti>a\ id), 92.000; 
Code (Penomene), 55,800; Colon (Colon), 
57,300; Los, Santos (Las Tablos), 49,7 00 ; 
P. (P. cifty) 172.000; Herrera (OhitrO), 
38,100; ^^a.'.aas (Santiago), 83,500. 
The pop. of P. city in 1940 was 111.800, 
and of Colon, 44,000. The total pop. of 
P. (excluding the canal zone) in 1940 
was 022,600, including about 69,000 
white; 83,000 Negroes; 66,000 native 
Indians (living in tribes) ; aud over 400,000 
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mestizos or laixcd. There are about 

23.000 Jlrlt. subjects on tho Isthmus, 
chiefly coloured people from the W. 
Indies. Tho estimated pop. in 1918 was 
68U,.'i00. Under the constitution tho 
immigration of the folJowingr is prohibited: 
Negroes whose original lancriuigo was not. 
Sp., yeUow races and original races of 
India. Asia Minor, or N. Africa. Tho 
offlcial language is 8p. Some 93 per cent 
of the pop. is Catholic and G per cent 
Protestant. 

Conaiiiution avd Jushce. — The new con- 
sUtutiou promulgated in 1046 coutiniich 
the pre-existing pr<n wions for a National 
Assembly of thirty-two members. Depu- 
ties are i«lccted for four yours. The 
assembly meets bionidally on Jan. 2. Tho 
term of the prohideut of Iho ivpubllc. 
elected by direct vote, is aKo four >ears. 
and ho is not eligible for a second term. 
Tlic supreme court ooiit«ihl.s of 11% e ]iistlce& 
appointed by the executive. 

Education is obligatoiy fop aU childi’cn 
between seven and fifteen yenis of age 
iind co-education Im ^ been adopt t‘d. Tiie 
gov. maintains slo primary schools 
(sixteen for nati\e iiidians). attended by 

91.000 children in 1948. and sevonteon 
post-primary schools, with AdUO btudents. 
There is a uiiiv. and a 6-ehonl of arts and 
crafts; but h number of students are sent 
at the go>.’s expense to the U.S.A. ami 
Nuropc for their education. The IJoli- 
varian nuiv., founded at P. cit% in 
1926, is supported by a number of ollur 
8. Amer. republics ns a pledge of paii- 
Amer. solidarity. A new normal seliooi. 
opened at Santiago in 1938, is attended by 
1160 students of both soxea. TJicre is 
also a professional school for young 
women. 

Production. — The soil is veiT fertile but 
not by any means fully cultivated. The 
chief exports are bananas (3.500.000 stems 
in 1947, mostly to t^o U.S.A.), cocoa, 
coco-nuts, hides, abaca hhre, tortoise- 
shefl. and rubber. Coilce is cultivated in 
Chirlqui prov. near the Uusta Itieau 
border, while timber, sugar, copaiba, 
sarbaparlila, ipecacuanha, and rice are 
also produced, (''aulchoiic is grown near 
the coast by European plant ei'«<. but 
rubber exports liave lieen bmall m the 

S ast two or three decades. Deer pro- 
uction is a national monopoly, and 
in 1947 tho quantity produced w'a.s 
over 21.000.000 litrc^s. AVhNky. gin, and 
riiDi are also produced. Tobac'co is ex- 
ported; cattle are reared and liides ex- 
ported to bomo cxleiit; pearls from the 
Pearl Is. and Goiba Is. and turtle-shell are 
also exported. P. has nearly every 
valuable mineral except coal, but tho 
mines are not much exploited. The 
republic, nosHossiug few industries, sub- 
sists largely on the 1’. CanaJ (in services to 
its employees) nnd on tourist ami transit 
traffic. Exports jire for below imports, 
the apnroximatc figures for the five years 
before^ the Scfoiid World War being 
between 3.500.000 and 4,250,000 balboas 
for exports and between 18,000,000 and 
23,000,000 balboas for imports; between i 
1940 and 1945 exports ranged betw'eon 
2,000,000 and 4,500,000 balboas and im- 1 


ports betw^cen 24,000,000 and 40.000,000 
balboas. In 1947 exports wore 8,500.000 
balboas and imports 75,700,000. This 
heavy adverse balance Is mot by invisible 
exports such as the expenditure of canal 
zone employees, U.S. Army and Navy 
personnel, and tourists. The greater part 
of the country’s trade is with tho U.S^.A., 
w'lth tho United Kingdom in tho second 
idace, chiefly in imports from the latter. 

Com mu meat ions t etc. — The P. railroad, 
the bharos of which nre held by the 
U.8. Uov., is 162 in. long and links P. city 
with Colon, it posses tlirough the canal 
zone and tho bnJk of tho go(«ds consigned 
to P. passes over it, tlmio being no road 
over the isthmus. Most ships unload at 
Cristobal at tho eiitrauco to the canal. 
There is a narrow -gauge railway between 
IVdrcgal nnd l)a\id nnd a line between 
David and Concepcidu. 'riicro is at 
present u road trom P. (ity w'cstwnrd as 
far as David. Work on its extension to 
tlie Costa Kuan border was expedited by 
Amer. engineers as n war in(‘asure so as to 
ooiiiplete the l^anamaniaii Jink in the high- 
way from the U.S.A. to tho P. Canal, 
('oniniercial aviation Ii.is tievolopcd 
Kipidly 111 1*. DalJv air Si.rvlccs. in both 
directions, connect 1*. city and David. 
Daily air mail and passenger servu’ces 
opciMio between P. and New \ ork. There 
aic telegraph ca hlc«» liom P to N. and K, 
Amer. ports, fiom Colon to the U.S.A. and 
Europe. Tlie I’acihe ports arc ihierfo 
Miidi>, Pidr<‘gal, Duhu*. Moiitijo, and 
Puerto Armuelles; the At Untie polls are 
Puerto Dello, Docas del Toro, and (’olon. 

Defence. — P. supports no urinv or navy, 
but during tho Second World W’ar a 
militia force was formed with the assis- 
tunco of IJ.S. ollicers. In 1941 P. granted 
air and auti-nircraft to the U.S.A. 

for tho dolenco of llio canal zone. 

See W. It. .‘-cott, 7 Ac Amtruans in 
Panama, 1912; A. EdvMirds, Panama: 
the f anal, (he Countn/, and the People 
(revised ed.), 191 1; A. 11. Vernll, Panama 
Pa^l and Present, 1921 ; C. 11. Forhes- 
Liudsay, Panama and the Canal To-day, 
19Ji>: II. (i. Miller, The IsihniianHiyhuHiy: 
a Pfciew of the ProbUms of the Caribbean, 
19J9, and W\ D. MeCam, The United 
Slates and the Jlepubhc of Panama, 1937. 

2. P. city, cap. of tho republic of P. 
The oiiginni tn. was tounded by the 
Spaniard, Pedro Ari«is do Avila, who m 
151 i aiualgamaled tlie sev. Sp. colonies in 
Central America imd« r the name of Tierra 
Firine and about live years liitCT founded 
P. (ily. This city was sacked and burnt 
bv the famous Eng. biKCanc'T, Henry 
Moixuii ((/.r.), in 1671 and rebuilt in 1G73 
during the guvemorbhip of FtTiiandoz do 
Coidova on a site 4^ in. W.S.W of the 
previous site. According t6 EsquemeJing 
the original P. was a city of wealth and 
luxury of 30,000 inhab., wfth some 5000 
stone houses and thousands of largo 
houses of cedar. P. city staaids on a rocky 

I icniriHula at the foot of an extinct volcano 
mown as Ancon iilll and Is on the S. side 
of tho isthmus at the head of tlio gulf or 
bay of P. Since the republic gained her 
Independence the cap. has undergone 
many improvements, and the 310,000,000 
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aid by America for tbo lease of the canal 
as enabled the Panamanian Clov. to erect 
a nuuiher of handHOino buildlu^M, uliicii 
have much altered the aspect of the old 
city. The main thoroujfbfar^ w tlu* 
Aveiiida Central, which is traversed by 
olectrlc cars. The weather-worn ca t hed ra I 
(founded in 1760) took nearly ninety y<*ai-8 
to complete. It was enacted at the ex- 
pense of a Nejfro, who from hm'ly orifrin 
rose to he bishop of 1*. Its chief features 
are the twin lowers, the domes of which 
are encased in inotlior-of-poarJ, said to 
to have been hrouffht from the pearl 
fisheries of Margarita. Anionpr the other 
churches are San Felipe Ncri, with an arch 
dated 1U88, and Sail Francisco, bnllt in 
1740. Facing the cathedral are the epis- 
copal palace and old (Jov. Palace. Among 
the now ImlldingH oiio of Iho most note- 
worthy is tho handsome Pnlaeio IMiinicipal 
or city hall. At tho lower end of tho 
Avenida is the group of gov. buildings, 
at the back of wliicti i.s the haudsomo 
National Theatre, one of tho Hnost 
buildings of tho kind in this part of the 
world. Tlio Malecon, or sea wall, is a 
popular promenade; to the W. of it Is 
another sea wall, that of Las lloveilas, 
uniler which are tho old prisons. At 
the foot of An/’ n ^‘11 Is tno Instituto 
Nacional, P.’s nuiv., winch was opened in 
IDll. The houses of P. city are built of 
stone and roofed with red tiles au<l rarely 
exceed two or three store ys in height, and 
their oierhaijgiug balconies accviitiiate 
the iiarrowmfis of the streets, w'hlch aro 
remarkably picturesque. Pop. 111,800. 
Sfe3. Ksqueinellng, Hiwanicrs of Amvnea, 
trams, from the imtch by Win. Crooke 
Ujondon), 1081 (FKjncmcIiiigor (Jcxnialin 
was a hiiccaneer with Morgan and his 
hook is tho only first diand source of nil 
the facts pub. in t be Calendar Htate Pn pens 
and used by biogrupberH since); A. 11. 
Verrill, Panama Past and Present, 192J ; 
and P. James, iMtin America, 1042. 

Panama Canal, designed in 1870 by 
Ferdinand de Leaseps (f/.c.), W’ho coii- 
htriicted tho Suez Canal as a tide-level 
canal. Coniera (1510-00) advocated a 
canal; In the sixteenth century the 
Panama, Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec 
routes were discussed. A Colointiiari 
concession granted to Lt. Wyse w^as sold 
to the Panama (''unal (Amipaiiy, and w’ork 
of survey, etc., was commenced in 
1881. The estimate of <‘ost W’as about 
J^38,000.000, reduced by de Lessops to 
£24,000,000, and tbo work was to bo 
completed in 1888. With less than ono- 
qiiarter tho work done aiul £74,000,000 
estimated debt, the company was forced 
into liquidation in 1880. Tii 1802-9:1 
oconrred the Panama sf'sndals in France, 
leading to the imprisonment of de Leaseps, 
his son (Mmrh'S, and others; nilsinanage- 
ment, bribery, corniTd Ion, and fever 
had ruined the seiieine. Up to 1902 
£00,000.000 had been expended, onlv 
£12,000,000 effectively. The chiefs of the 
Ft. Canal Company, convinced that they 
woi*o unnhlo to eonipleto the work, com- 
menced negotiations wdth the U.S. and 
Colombian Covs. Tho U.S. offer of 
£8,000,000 for the company’s rights and 


a.ssets was accepted by the Herran-Hay 
Treaty (1002). This treaty was strongly 
opposed by Colombia, and Its ultimate 
rejection led to Panama proclaiming her 
independence in 1903, and signing the 
Cunul Treaty in Nov. of the same year 
{see PA^AMA Canal Zone) under which 
tlio work progressed. The necessity 
of t lie work was brought home to 
Uio U.S. A. by tho voyage of tho S.feJ. 
Oregon frrim San Francisco to (Juba in the 
Sp.-Am(T. w^ar, tho ship having to sail 
roiiml Capo Horn. When the U.S. A. 
eveiitiuiliy made arrangements to dig tho 
eoniil, it Paul the republic of Panama a 
bonus of $10,000,000, the Fr. canal com- 
pany $10,000,000. In 1925, mainly to 
obtain the goodwill of the S. Amer. re- 
Tiublies. it paid Colombia $2.5,000,000. 
Work on tho can.il was finally started 
by tho Aiiiers. in 1905. and in ld20 Presl- 
dent Wilson «lcclui*cd it formally com- 
pleted. Tho digging of the canal was 
made possible by the work of Wm. C. 
Ciorgns, then a surgeon in tho U.S. 
Army, who. with 2000 ai sistaiits, removed 
tho sources of yellow fc\er and malaria, 
and made tho c‘anal zone as healthy as 
any place In tho U..S.A. The engineering 
work was entrusted to (Jeorge W. Uoe- 
thald (fj.v.), then a colonel in the en- 
gineering corps of tbo U.S. Army. Actual 
excavation w^ork whs begun in 1906, with 
a lorco of 45,000 men. 'rhe clerks, fore- 
liicu, and ofiitdals were Amers., but Lho 
maunu] Labour was mainly performed 
by Spaniards, Its., and Negroes. Ungt* 
steam shovels were employed, the soil 
being hauled off by about 800 traiiw of 
twenty -tbreo cars each. A ttiial of 
240,000.0u0 cub. yds. of earth was 
removed. The canal cost $3G6,fi,)0,000, 
excliihiv e of appropriations for its defence. 

It lies between tho 8th and lOth paral- 
lels of N. lot. and tlio 79th and 80th 
meritiians W, long. It eonuects tho 
Coi'ilibean Sea with tho Pacific Ocean. It 
ruiw from N.W. to S.E. almost at right 
angles to the axis of the Isthmus. The 
caiml 70110, which belongs to the U.S. A., 
includes uil hind extending 5 m. on both 
sides of the centre lino of the canal chan- 
nels. By tbe terms of tho treaty tho city 
of Uulnu on tbo Atlautic side and Panama 
on the Pacific are retained by tlio republic 
of Pn llama, but the U.S. A. makes itself 
n»HpoiiPibIe for their hygieulc condition. 
The total .nrca of the canal zone w ap- 
proximately 554 sq. 111 ., iiiebiiliug ( ratlin 
J^ake, with 106-49 sq. iii., and Mirnilores 
Lake, with 1-90 sq. lu. In passing 
through the cniinl from Iho Atlaiitlo to 
tho Paeilii* a vessel goes tlirongh a dredged 
clinnucl 500 ft. wide, 40 ft- tleep at mean 
low- w'Hter. and 5-77 in. long, leading to the 
(lutnii locks, the first of a series of three 
looks. The Oatun locks, which consist 
of tlin'c‘ fllghtJ) ol chamber'., raise the 
icKsel from sea IcMd to Gulun Lake, a lift 
of 85 ft. The locks are double, being 
1-04 in. long and UO ft. wide. Kaeii 
chamlicr is 1 lO ft. long, with Inter- 
ineiliary gates which can shorten the 
length for smaller vessels and thus con- 
serve water. All lift operations are con- 
troUed from a central station, Tbe ship 
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is attached to eleotTlcally operated mules 
which run on tracks on both sides, pulUngr 
the ship through and keeping it In position, 
90 that it will not damage Itself or the 
mechanism of the locks. Once out of the 
locks the vcRRcl proceeds imder its owu 
steam through a fixed ohaimel in Gatun 
Lake. This varies from 500 to 1000 ft. 
wide and from 4d to 85 ft. deep. It does 
not follow a straight line through the lake, 
but goes through the former valley of the 
Ghagres R., whose waters were used to 
form the lako. Once out of the lake the 
vessel enters Culebra Cut (now Gaillard 
Cut), a distance of 20-55 m. from Gatun 
looks. This out is 300 ft. wide. 45 ft. 
deep, and 6*97 m. long. At the Pacific 
end of this cut the ship passes through 
San Pedro Miguel looks, a single iiight 
of double chambers. This flight of looks 
is 0-75 m. long with a drop of 31 ft. to the 
level of Mlraflores Lake. Passing through 
this lake is a fixed channel 500 ft. wide, 
45 ft. deep, and 0-86 m. long. The ship 
then enters Mlraflores locks, consistiitf of 
two flights of double locks 0*91 m. long 
with a drop of 54 ft., more or less, de- 
pending on the stato of the tide, and thus 
reaches the level of the Pacific Ocean. 
The channel from Mfrafloros locks to the 
Pacifio is 500 ft. wide, 35 ft. deep, and 
6*99 m. long. In 1040 construction was 
begun on a new set of locks located 
approximately iiarallcl to those at Gatun, 
Jradro Miguel, and Miraflorcs. A con- 
crete dam, 974 ft. long and 223 ft. high, 
across the K. at Alajuela, was 

completed in 1 !).>.>, ci'eating Madden Lakis 
thus providing a reserve of 22 milliard 
cub, ft. of water for maintaining the level 
of Gatun T.dko in dry. seasons. The 
average time of passage through the canal 
is from 7 to 8 lira.; the r(*cora paasage is 
4 hrs. 10 niln. The total length of the 
canal froni entrance to entraneo is 43-8.> 
nautical in. The porta of entry for the 
fta-Tiql zone are Ckistobal on the Atlantic 
side and Ralboa on the Pacific. The 
maximum traPlo capacity of tho canal is 
estimated at 48 ships of usual size in a 
day or about 17,000 in a year. The gross 
capital investment for the construction, 
operation, and upkeep of tho canal to 
June 30, 1948, totalled $724,872,211, and 
the net investment, inmus depreciation, 
was $669,019,945. The net revenues 
(excluding interest charges on invest- 
ments) have totalled $273,500,000 since 
1920. Net revenues from tolls and other 
sources during the year ending Jime 30, 
1948, were over $2,500,000. Tho total 
tonnages for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948. were 24,117,000, comprising over 
8,00(1,000 tons from Atlantic to PacUlc, 
and over 15 , 000 , 00 o tons from Pa<^*iflc to 
'Atlantic. Of a total of 4078 vessels, 
2035 were Amer., 1041 ilrlt., 324 Nor- 
wegian, 180 Panamanian. 178 Uondurnn, 
147 iSwedish, 141 Dutch, 119 Dan., 09 Fr., 
80 Colimhiaa, and 69 Chilean. All ships 
passing thrr>ugh the canal have to pay the 
tolls except the gov. shiiM of the republics 
of U.S.A., Panama, and Colombia. See 
P, Bunau-Varilla, Panama: its Creation, 
Vestruetion, and Reeurrection, 1913, and 
■The Great Adventure of Panama, 1920; 


F. J. Haskin, The Panaina Canal, 1914; 
D. H. Smith, The Panama Canal, 1927 ; 

D. C. Miner, The Fight for the Panama 
Houte: the Story of the Svooner Act and the 
Hay^Herrdn Treaty, 1940; N. J. Padolford, 
The Panama Caned in Peace and War, 
1942; and (J. Mark, The Land Divided: 
a History of the Panaina Caned, 1944. 

Panama Canal Zone, Strip of land some 
5 m. wide, on both aides of the centre lino 
of the Panama Canal, granted to the 
U.S.A.. by the treaty of Nov. 18, 1903, 
with Panama. In the treaty Panama 
granted to the U.S.A. the use in perpetuity 
of tho zone and, uithiu its ambit, the 
exclusive control for police. Judicial, and 
sanitary purposes. A new treaty, ratified 
bv Panama In 1936, and by the U.S.A. in 
1939, increased the ann. payment to 
Panama to 430,000 balboas. The zone is 
554 sq. m. In area and of this area 106*40 
sq. m. are occupied by Gatun Lake. The 
zone also includes about 20 sq. m. in 
the Chagros R. valley above Alajuela, 
assigned to the U.S.A. in 1924, with 
the view of constructing a dam at Ala- 
juela. Tho pop. of the zone is 47,500, of 
whom 22,800 are Amers. There is no 
privately owned land in the zone, the 
zone being gov. property, dedicated to the 
purpose of protecting, operating, and 
maintaining the canal; but steamship 
companies inav oblain building sites on 
licence, and agrie. land can be licensed in 
limited tracts. The cities of Panama and 
Colon remain within the Jurisdiction of 
Panama, but the U.S. Gov. la, by the 
treaty, given the control over both cities 
and over their harbours in matters re- 
lating to sanitation and quarantine. The 
status of tlu' zone U that of a inilttary 
reservation under the governor of tho 
I’annma Canal, who is appointed by tho 
IT.S. Gov. In Sept, 1939 the President 
of the U.S.A. placed the caiuil and zone 
under tho control of the ir.S. Army, and 
in January 1942 he estab. Amer. naval 
control over the gulf of Panama and the 
appioadies to Cristobal. 

Panama, Gulf of, inlet of the Pacific 
Ocean, formed by a curve of the isfhmua, 
contaiiLS the I’earl Is. with thoir fisheries. 
Width 129 m., from Point Caracoles on E. 
to Point Mala on W, 

Panama, Isthmus of. Joins N. and S. 
America. Lat. 0^ N., long. 79“ 30' W.; 
lengih, 480 zn. ; breadth, 37 to 110 in. Its 

E. end Beparat.es the gulf of P. (Pacific) 
and Darien (Atlantic.) 

Pan-Amerioan Conferenos or Congress. 
Tho first P.-A, C. was convened at 
Panama in 1826 by Simon Bolivar, tlie 
VeTW'znolan patriot, represantatlvcs from 
Colombia, Peru, Mexico, ahd Guatemala 
attending. An attempt waamade to effect 
a treaty of federation, but the congress 
failed to do so, though lb had far-reaching 
results in the direction of fusing Lat.- 
Amcr. aspirations for their own corpoiate 
protection. This aim was dtflnltely statod 
at the congress in 1856, when Peru, ('idle, 
and Ecuador signed a continental treaty. 
The movement was hostile to tho U.S.A., 
and in 1889 tho U.S. Gov. invited Lat.- 
Ainer. republics to a conference to dis- 
cuss such questions as peace, customs. 
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and oommunloatloDB. All the republloe 
attended, and recommendations regard- 
ing port duties, sanitation, freedom of 
rivs., common weights and measures 
standards, extradition of criminals, and 
intercontinental railways were considered. 
At further conferences in 1901, when 
President MacKinley attended, and 1900 
and 1910, agreement was reached on 
arbitration in disputes, adherence to The 
Hague Convention of 1899 was agreed to, 
money claims adjusted, and tlie formal 
dedication of the Pan-Amer. Union (ti.v.) 
was made. At the conference in 1923 
Peru, Bolivia, and Mexico refused to 
attend. Three conventions wore adopted, 
as follo\?a : international disputes wore to 
bo examined by a commission, trade- 
marks were protected, and customs docu- 
ments were to be pub. The sixth 
congress, held in 192s, was attended 
by President Coolklgo, when publii* and 
private international law was coded, and 
the subject of aerial navipntion reviewed. 
Various Pan-Amer. scloiititlc coni^w^sses 
have taken place. In lUl.'i President 
Wilson ottoiuled one, when discussions 
took place respecting iinproveineut of 
cable services, telenrapb and railway 
co-ordination. The seventh conference, 
held nt Monte i 1 was al tended 

by all the Amec, republics except the 
Argentine, and the U.B.A. and nine other 
states scut their foreign ministers. This 
important conference gave b'laiikliii 
Roosevelt’s administration its first opiior- 
tunity to expound the 'good neighbour 
policy* (see jurtfter under ■MONiioiiS J)oc- 
TiimB). A declaration that ‘no state 
has the right to intervene in the ialernnl 
or external affairs of another ’ was strongly 
supported by Mr. Cordell Hull (v.r.) and 
unanimously adopted. This conference 
adopted over 100 rcconinn-udations for 
the promotion of uiter-Aiiior. amity. 
Noteworthy too was a resolution for the 
removal of trade barriers, including high 
tariffs, a welcome reaction from the 
scandal of the Hawley-Smoot tariffs. 
President Roosevelt followed up this con- 
ference by proposing a special conference 
on the maintenance of peace, which met 
In Buenos Aires at the close of 1936, the 
opening session being addressed by him 
In person. Its most important result was 
a oonventiou for the mainteuanco, pre- 
servation, and re-establlsbuiciit of peaco, 
which provided for general inter-Amer. 
consultation if any threat of war touched 
the New World, whether \vlth an Old 
World nation or war between two Anier. 
nations. A treaty ou the prevention of 
controversies set up a number of mixed 
commissions between Amer. states to 
devise means of avoiding future conflicts 
and a new protocol raised still higher the 
barrier against intervention by any one 
of the signatories ‘for whatever reason in 
the internal or external affairs ox any- of 
the other parties.' The Amer. Senate 
ratified the peace convention or consulta- 
tive pact. The eighth conference, held 
In Lima In 1938. mot under the shadow 
of a second worhl war. Mr. Hull, appre- 
hensive of Gor. penetration of S. America, 
wished to form a united front against 


international aggressors; but Argentina 
was opposed to drastic action, and late In 
the war was the one Amer. republic to 
maintain an OQuivooal attitude towards 
the belligerents, even after Brazil. Mexico, 
and others bad actually declared war on 
Ihe Axis. However, the Declaration of 
Lima, adopted unanimously, affirmed the 
faith of the twenty -one Amer. republics in 
democracy and pledged them to consulta- 
tion and. at least, to a measure of common 
action if any were menaced. Thus, under 
the impulse of common danger, Pan- 
America did at length achieve sometliing 
lor concord and security In ihe W. hemi- 
sphere, besides fostering closer commercial 
and cultural lelationa. In etccordance 
with tho declarjtion of Lima the foreU^ 
ministers of all tiie republics met for 
consultation at PanuTua city soon after 
ihe Second Worhl VVar began. They 
adopted a stateniont of co-operative 
neutrality, defining th( ir rights and privi- 
leges in a world at w.u*. Too Declaration 
c»f Ponama asserted, though rather un- 
leahstlcally, their inlifnuit right to keep 
the wntei*s used for normal inter-Amer. 
ninritiinc romnnmieafinti^ Tree from the 
conuiiiRsiou of any hostile net by any non- 
Amer. bolligereiil,' and to tli.it end they 
adopted a neutrality roue {q.v.) w'hleli, 
however, never came .nto olfctt. The 
' collapse of Franco led to a new meeting 
I at Havana in July 3940, which resulted 
1 In the Act of Havana, an aet which went 
iffu* towards extending the Monroe Doc- 
I trine. This was an effort to safeguard 
1 Brit., Fr., emd Dutch possessions iu the 
W. heinisphero from Gor, seizure. Tho 
delegates also adopted a dodaratiou to the 
eflei’t that any attemi>t by a non-Buropean 
state against the integrity of the ter. or 
politlc'al indojiendcnce of an Amer. state 
should bo considered an act of aggresbion 
against nil the New Worhl ropublics. In 
fact I ho Monroe Doctrine had now' be- 
come a multilateral doctrine. After tho 
.lap. had attacked the Amer. fleet at 
Pearl Harbour it is obvious that all tho 
S. Amer. republics should have given 
practical expression to this joint declara- 
tion by breaking with the Axis and. but 
for the resistance of Argentina, ihls step 
would never have been delayed. Tho 
foreign ministers of all the republics 
again met, this time at Rio de Janeiro iu 
Jan. 1942, and a declaration recommeud- 
iDg severance of diplomatic relations was 
adopted, with Argentine and Chilean n*- 
Borvations; indeed Argentina’s ambiguity 
was the groat obstacle to a imited Pan- 
Amer. front. Boon alter this conference 
Brazil, Bolivia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, 
and Uruguay broke off relations with the 
Axis. Moxico had done so before tho 
conference, at the end of 1941. See also 
Pan-Asierioamism. Bee The International 
Cotiferences of Ainericav i^iates, 1S89~- 
192S (New York), 1931, ami First Supple* 
menu 1933-40 (Washington), 1940; also 
C. H. Haring Swth America looks at the 
United State 19?8, and M. Margaret 
Ball, The Problim of Jnter-Amertcan 
Organisaiton, 1941. 

Pan-Ameriean Highway, planned in 
1924 to connect N. America with tho 
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Central and S. Amer. republics. Sections 
completed Include those from the Mexican 
border to Panama and Ecuador to Peru. 
Lack of funds prevented groat progrejss 
in 1947-48. 



ALtnt. Photo. U b. Infonnation 
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TnE I'AN- AMERICAN DIOnWAT IN MEXICO 
Froiii this point the road begins to climb to an 
elevaMunof abi obt 9000 (tet. 

Pan-Americanism, moTcmeDt iutendod 
to bring the Ainer. republics mlo doser 
association for the promotion of t ratio, 
cultural Inter peace, end i-ccurlty. 
Its fundamental object bus no necessary 
connection with the Monroe Doi trine, but 
in clTcct the decisions reached at Nurious 
Pan-Anior. conferein'cs involve the appli- 
cation of that doctiiie 111 itb wider, modern 
interpretation (wc finitur MoMtoic Dcif’- 
TRiNE). In more ucenl years U.S. 
leadois ha\e fa\oured the inclusion of 
Canada in the Pan -Amer. system, and 
the formation during the J-«ceoijd \Norld 
War of tho Canadian-Amcr. Defence 
Board marks the ini*vitab]«* development 
of this tendency. Tho ideal of P.-A. has 
its origin in tbe tiino of lleiirv Ciny (# 7 .?’.), 
‘but for a number of reasons it made* only 
very slow progress. A scrioiU3 obsf.ielo 
is or was the tact that Lat.-AincTiea 
{q.v,) has always had much stronger ties, 
cultiiig], moral, and ceonomle, uith con- 
tinental Kuropi', cspeciallv with Biiain and 
Portugal, than with the l/.H.A. Secondly 
the fc». Amer. n^publlcs for long regarded 
U.S. foreign policy witH deep susphion. 
Thirdly there is, oven to-day, a dilYercnce 


In governmental Ideals; for, whereas the 
people of tho U.S. A. abhor dictatorships, 
many S. Amor, states have found them 
apparently well suited to their stage of 
political progress. Hence in most Pan- 
Aiiier. conferences It has been difflcult to 
discuss polltleol alms from a common 
standpoint. Fourthly there is a radical 
diiTercuee between the outlook and tem- 
perament of the Lat. -Amors, and tho 
Eng. -speaking Amers.: the latter seem to 
regard tho former as indolent, c^hangeable, 
and iinprogressive, w’hile the former, 
especially the Argentines and Chileans, are 
prone to regard the N. Ainera. as aggres- 
sive, materialistic, and irreligious (Allan 
Nevins, Am&rica in Wtnrid A ffairs, 1941). 
It would seem not unllkelv I hat each and 
all these obstacles have lost much of 
their force through tbe common danger 
to all Amor, states presented bv Fascist 
aggression. See J. B. Lockloy. Pan- 
Americanism: its Beginnings, 1920, and 
Essaus in Pan-American ism, 1939, S. (i. 
Inman, Problems in Pan- Americanism, 
1921 ; and bibliography of Pan-Amurioan 
OlNKKRKNCna. 

Pan-Amerioan Union. In 1890 an 
Interna lionn I Union of Amer. Ucpiiblios 
was convened to organise the pub, of 
coiiiprclicnslvc' commerrini data in 11 
bulletin Issueil monthly in tlio four lan- 
guages of England, Spain, i’ortiigal, and 
Franco. From tJiis heginuing there grew 
the P.-A. U. in 1911 at a congr'^ss in 
Buenos Aires. The staterl obji^cts of the 
union are to develop Iiiter-republle coni- 
niorcdal and ditilomatie reflations and to 
organise c*o-opcrutIon in communications, 
customs, etc. A library was cstab. callcMi 
the Columbus Memorial Library, which 
contains 70,000 voIh, The widening scope 
of the work of P.-A. U., and the creation 
of siicrialiserl Inrer-Aiiicr. agencies, mado 
it ciear that greater integration was re- 
quired, and accordingly the ninth Inter- 
nntlonal confcrerico of Amer. states, held 
In 1048, adopted a charter of tlio organi- 
sation of Amer. states. Membership 
comprises tbe twentv-one Amer. republic's 
on a liasls of eciuality, and its aims are 
acconiplibhed by he\. bodies, as follows. 
An Inter- Amer. eonfereneo meets every 
hve years. Tho ministers of foreign 
affairs meet to eonsider urgent or common 
pn>blenis, assisted l>v an advisory defence 
committee. The council of tho organi- 
sation, wdth one r(‘prp.sentalive of am- 
bassadorial rank, supervisees lu-ogross 
cll her ilirertly or t hroiigli tcelinienl organs. 
i,e. I lie Inler-Amor. Eeoiiomie and Social 
(Joiineil, tlio Inter- Amer. Coiineil of 
.Tuilsts, and the Intcr-Am^'r. Culiurtil 
('onuell. The permanent and control 
organ of tho oriuf’aiiisatioti. housed in 
Wiishliigton, is the P.-A. U.. which acts an 
a perirmncuit Fecrel„rlat ami os a clearing- 
house for iiiforinnliori. Specialised con- 
ferenc'cs deal with IcM-bnlchl matter.s or 
specific cpicstlons ol eo-oporation, ami 
speeialiricd orgnnlHatlons are csiali. to 
fultil specific functions In their iiurtlciiiar 
fields of act Ion. 

P.m-Arabio Movement, or tho move- 
ment for an Arab union or federation. 
Arabia proper forms only a small port of 
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the Arab world, and not even the most 
comprehensl\e prof^ramme for an Arab 
union or foileratlou could look to the 
political iiDllleution of this whole area as 
a practical proposition (see also Irimm). i 
Moreover the Arablc-epeakinflr countries 
In N. Africa to the W. of Kjfypt (Libya. 
Tunisia, Ali^erln, and Morocco), down to 
1944 held aloof from the current tno^c 
nient for union. Hut within the K half 
of the Arab worhl, a smnllor but more com 
pact irroup of ters., tho peoples of which 
are not exclusive! v ore von predominantly 
of Arab orlt?in. have in the course of 
centuries becoroo thoroiurhlv Arablclsed. 
apeak Arabic, and consider themselves 
Arabs. Yet hitherto they have been kept 
apart by mutual jealousies and snspu ions 
and by tho oontrifujfal foroo which the 
groofrraphlcal peculiarities of tho Arabian 
peninsula have always exerted ifeuie 
the Nejd has never been tho nucleus of 
an Arab stato extondmar beyond the 
Umlta of Arabia proper, and only the 
Umaiyad cnliphs of Damascus (0(U 7i9) 
succeeded in holding tho Arab countries 
togclher during tho period of thoir swav. 
and from 868 their successois hod to sub- 
mlt to the existence of virtnallv inde- 
pondent dynostVs m k'lvHn and Ttrvpt. In 
Arabian hist It was exceptional for the 
maiority of the Arab countries, which 
owed formal allegiance to the caliph of 
Bagdad to be united under a single iiilei 
Egypt and Syria formed a unit of this 
kind for some centuries, and tho Ottoman 
Turks, early In tho sixteeuth eeutiirv, 
once more united this legioii Into a single 
state, tliough one of Tuikish character 
with Its cap at Ooustantinoplo. The 
scheme of Mehemet All (q v ) to rlvnl 
the Ottoman calUib was thwarted bv tho 
great powers, but. In any case, theio 
existed then no Aiab nationalist conscious- 
ness Hueli ns exists to day The oilgiii of 
the Arab union mnyemcrit of recent years 
may be tra(*ed back to about 1906. In tho 
glowing ayersion of the Ainbs from Turk- 
ish hegemony. \ It hough tho positive 
side of this movement was vague, the 
existence of a common national feeling in 
the Arab proys of the* Ottoman Empire 
was an undoubted fact hv lUl i, and it had 
been Intluencecl by the inciensing tempo 
of European nationaUsm The expen- 
oiiecs of the Arabs diiniig the First World 
War contributed grc*atlv to streiigtheiimg 
the honils between them y\hile the Hut 
Gov *s pledge of 1918 to giyo tho Arabs 
full opp<»rt unities of bcfoiiiliig a nation 
again should have operated in the same 
direction, but In the rc^snlt onlv 8vria anc) 
Ira<i really aspired to unity and In the 
Arabian peninsula there can. even to-day, 
be un question of nationalism In tho W 
sense, while, again, Eg> pt’s indopendeneo 
was foundc'd on local patriotism The 
great dilTerenccs in the standards of 
civilisatJoD and in c»conoinlc resources, as 
well as among the varinus classes of 
society In each, formed and still form the 
main obstacle to union At the Paris 
Peaoe Tonference after the First World 
War the Idea of an Arab union was voiced 
by the Hejax dedegatJon, against a Hyrlau 
moTemont for local Independence. The 

E.E. 10 


settlement of the Arab question after 1918 
resulted eventually in the independence of 
Arabia proper (Saudi Arabia and the 
Yemen) and. later, of Iraq and E^pt and, 
in principle, of Syria and the Lebanon. 
But many years passed before suporfleJal 
disagrccnionts, both inside and outside 
the Aicib poulnsula, were overcome, or 
even before tho iiiiitudl cstab. of diplo- 
matic rtldt ions King Faisal (<|.v.) of Iraq 
fostered union betyveen Iraq and Syiia, 
and, Biru ‘0 his rc'giiiio, the desire for Arab 
iiiiitv has been strong In Iraq. The 
Syrian Nation il partv in 1936 embodied 
In thoir nation il paet tho same aspiration, 
to be achieved bv a federation of tho Arab 
states Arab solidarity was also mani- 
fested by tho Joint move of the kings of 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq, tho Imairi of 
Yemen, and tho uintr of Transjordan, lu 
co-operation with the Brit Gov , to settle 
the Palestine revolt of 1916 On the ove 
of tho Second World War It seomed as if 
the first stops towards an Arab union 
would be tho political c ordination of 
Svrla and Iraq Egypt, howc^ror, Jolnod 
Iraq as champion of tho cause of Aiab 
unity, and took the leading lole, for which 
Indeed tho country was qualified by 
reason of Its position In tho modern ^rab 
literary and cultural leviyal This policy 
was formally aptiroved liv Mi F.den on 
behalf of tho Uilt Oov , and pielirnlnary 
discussions yyoro hold m Oniro The dis- 
cussions seemod to point to a strong senti- 
ment in favour of union among tlio four 
main protagonists Syria Dgvpt [ra<i, 
and Transiordan Dm Sa'nd’s attitude 
remained one of cautious approval ns 
might be expected in view of the special 
character of his empiie, which Incliidos 
the bolv citlc^s of Warn But th»» differ- 
ences of political orgumsitlon and status 
of the various Arab c.oiiiitries scorn to pre- 
clude Biiv sobitlou more mtimite than a 
loose federation. In the words of Nurl 
Pasha, Prime Minisfor of Inici, an ^rab 
union can become a realltv onlv If the W. 
powi»rs renounce tbclr privileged position. 
The* new Arab renascotue secuns however, 
destined to provide o sound cult a pal basis 
for future political development A 
general Arab conference was hold in 
Alexandria In 1944, attenried by goy. 
representatives of Egypt. Iraq, Lebanon, 
'^aiidl Arabia. Syria, riansjordan. and 
Yemen, and a representative of tho 
Palestinian Arabs riom this resulted 
the Alexandria Protocol which suggested 
an Aixib league, a covenant eslabllshlng 
this body being signed m March 194^ Tho 
nblect of the league is the c o opc ration of 
Its iiiemhois In political. cHoiiomlc, social, 
and cultural rnattc»rs, and its organisation 
comprihos a council, sen hpeclal com- 
|mlttc*es and a pirman» t spcrotariit. 
Provision is made for the ovnhitlon of tho 
league into a closer tonii of union, and for 
the Inclusion of other Arab countries as 
these achieve • Jependence It has to bo 
admitted, how over that tho solidorltv of 
the League did not stand thf* strain of tb(» 
war in Pale'stlue which resulted in Israeli 
independenoo. There was much vocal 
encouragement of the Arabs of Palestine 
but military aid was restricted to the 
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TiBDflJordan Frontier Force and to 
Egyptian troops; whilst little, if any, 
co-operation was shown in boIvIuk tho 
serious problem of absorbing the aroat 
nnmber of Palestinian Aran refugees. 
(See under Pajlrstine.) See C. Hourani, 
^The Arab Leagae in Perspeotive' in 
Middle East Journal^ vol. 1., 1947; 

M. V. Seton Williams, Britain and the 
Arab States: a Survey of Anglo- Arab 
BelaHotu^. 1920-1948, 1948; and Q. 10. Kirk, 
A Shwt History of the Middle East, 1948. 

Panars, see under .Taintia Hilus. 

Panatheneea (iiaiatfi/vaia), most famous 
of Athenian festivals, was celebrated in 
honour of Athene, tho patron deity of 
Athens, and is said to have lieen oritrinaliy 
named only Athonaea, and to have llrst 
received the name of P. at tho time when 
Theseus united all the Inhab. of Attica 
into one body. Claiming to have been 
founded by Erechtheus as a religious cere- 
mony, it afterwards included horse races, 
chariot races, and gymnastic sports, as 
well as torch races and musical contests 
(introduced by Porides), and consisted of 
two feasts, the lesser V. and the greater 
P., the former of which was colebrated 
every year and the latter every fourth 
year. The great P. was the festival and 
occupied some days, tho culminating point 
being the twenty-eighth day of the month, 
thebirthday of the goddess, when the 
grand procession carried through the city 
the costly embroidered poplus or state 
robe of Athena. This procession is viv Idly 
represented in the well-known frieze of 
the Parthenon. 

Panaz, genus of shrubs and trees 
(family Araliacerc) with ornamental pin- 
nate or digitate leaves,- and umbels of 
cream, gn‘cn, or white flowers. See 
Ginseng. 

Panay, is. of the Philippines, bounded 
on the w. by Mindoro Sea and on the E. 
by Iloilo Strait, it has an area of 4446 
84. 'in., and is mountainous and well 
watered. The chief industry is agri- 
culture, sugar, rioc, and copra being the 
stable crops, but cotton, corn, chocolate, 
pepper, bananas, mangoes, piueapples, 
coffee, and tobacco are also grown In 
large ouantlties. Ja;>. forces occupied P. 
from Slay 1942 until March 1946. lloUo 
(pop. 46,000} la the largest tn. Pop. 
901,700. 

Paueha Tantra, or Panohatantra, see 
Bidpai. 


Panobayat, electivo committee among 
the Pacsoes which manages becular aflairs. 
In Madras the Ps. axe vil. committees 
whose chief duty it is to attend to 
sanitation. 

Panoh Mahals, dist. of India in the N. 
div. of Bombay, with an area of 1606 sq. 
'm. Timber is ez])orted, and rice and 
pulses grown. Chief tn., Godhra. Top. 
330,000. 

Panoras, St.. ]>brygian C^irisUan who 
was martyred m Rome at the age of four- 
teen. The date of his martyrdom is un- 
certain. He was buried in tho cemoteiy 
of Calepodius In Home, and his bead is 
preserved in the Latermi Basilica. His 
cuitus was very widespread hi Europe in 
the Middle Ages. Pope St. Vitalian in the 


seventh century sent relics of the saint to 
one of the A.-8. kings, and thencoforwo^ 
8t. P. became very popular in England. 
Uis feast is kept on May 12. 

Panohromatio Photography, see under 
Photography. 

Pancreas, long, narrow, racemose gland 
composed of two kinds of tissue. In 
man the P. lies behind the stomach, the 
larger end lying within the bend of the 
duodenum, and the narrow end in contaot 
with the spleen. The cells of ono kind of 
tissue ore similar to tliose of tho parotid 
gland and secrete tho pancreatic juice 
containing trypsin, which converts pro- 
teids into peptones, some of which It 
bleaks up into iGucino and tyrosine; a 
ferment amylopsiu, sinuhir to ptyalin, 
which converts staroh into sugar, chiefly 
maltose, but partly dextrose (glucose); 
and another ferment, lipase, saponlfles 
and emulaifles tho fats. Those digestive 
Juices are poured Into the duodenum at tho 
middle bond, togethor with the bile; they 
are viscid and alkaline, due to the presence 
of sodium carbonate. Tho cells of the 
second kind of tissue form tho is. of 
Langerhans, and their secretion contains 
insulin (from Lat. insula, an is.), which is 
important In carbohydrate metabolism. 
If the P. be removed, the amount of 
sugar in the blood Increases and some Is 
excreted in the urine, os in diabetes melU- 
tus, a disease in which the carbohydrate 
metabolism is disturbed. If the pancro- 
atio duet bo severed from (he duodenum 
and exposed so that panoreatio juice is 
liberated oxtonial to the body, carbo- 
hydrate metabolism remains normal. This 
is evidence of the control of this meta- 
bolism by an internal secretiou of the P. 
which thus functioTM ns an endocrine 
organ as woll os a digesUvo gland. The 
function of the colls of the is. of Langer- 
hans may bo impaired or even destroyed 
by lesions, flbrosis, and degeneration, but 
in some cases of diabetes mellitus no 
visible change in these cells takes place 
(see Diabetes; Gland; Inhdlin). 

Pancreatiils , — Inflammation of tho P. 
usually proceeds from tho ducts, and is 
sometimes associated with catarrh of the 
stomach, bile ducts, and duodenum, and 
with the formation of gall stones. The 
chronic form is accompanied by fever, loss 
of weight, anmmla, abdominal pains. 
Jaundice, large pale btools, sugar in the 
urine, and the pancreatic reaction. It is 
charnctorisod by glandular atrophy and 
growth of connective tissue, and yields to 
rest, diet as prescribed for diabetes, regu- 
lation of the bowels, and Internal anti- 
septic treatment by calomcd, butter-milk, 
etc., in early stages. Izl later stages 
surgical operation is resorted to, the gall 
being drained either into tho large in- 
testine or, by means of a drainage tube, 
outside, thus lessening the catarrh of 
the duodenum. Acute paneroatitis shows 
much more violent symptoms; with col- 
lapse, nausea, and vomiting, sudden acute 
colic in tho upper abdomen, and a tense 
and swollen condition of that part, and 
fever. Death supervenes on the third or 
fourth day, unless operation and drainage 
are resorted to. It Is of three types: (1) 
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heemoirbaglo, (2) gaBgrenous, (3) suppura- 
tiye. with abscess formation; fat necrosis 
is observed in the substance and sucface 
of the GTland. The gangrenous form is re- 
garded as an advanced stage of the 
hsemorrhaglo form and results from the 
Infection of the P. by bacteria which dis- 
inte^ate the tissues. _ ^ , 

Panda, or Bear-oat iJElurus fulgens), 
mammal of the raccoon family iProcu- 
onidm) and almost exclusively vege- 
tarian. It is found only at a height of 
about 10.000 ft. in the S.K. Himalayas. 
Its total length is about 30 in. The thick 
fur is rich chestnut or rusty red on the 
upper parts and black on the limbs and 
under part. The face has white markings, 
and the long bushy tail bears a aeries of 
indistinct reddish-brown rings. The feet 
have largo semi-retractile claws, :uid the 
animal applies nearly the whole of the solo 
of the foot to the ground in progression. 
The Giant P. {MliiTopus melanoleucus, is 
allied to the bears ; it is a rare animal of E. 
Tibet, where it was discovered by P6re 
David. Five Giant Pa. brought to 
England from W. China by Mr. Floyd 
S^th in 1938 were the first Vs. ever to 
reach England aUve. One went to the 
Continent, anoUicr' t*i New York, and 
three to the London Zoo. Ming, the sole 
survivor In 1944 of the five, d. in the 
London Zoo on Dec. 25, 1944. Valued at 
£2000, she was the rarest and most 
valuable animal In the gardens. Little 
is known about the giant P. in its natural 
state, beyond the fact that bamboo leaves 
are its natural food. 
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Pandanui, genus of ovorgroeu tropical 
shrubs and trees, with simple, narrow, 
strap-like leaves which are often varie- 
gated, and dicBclous fiowors, followed by 
globular or oblong fruits. The flowers 
of P. odoratisaimua are said to yield attar 
of roses. Numeroiis species, espedcdly 
those of dwarf habit, are grown la the 
stovohouso. 

Pandean Pipes, or Syrinx, early form of 
musical instrument, consisting of a series 
of reeds or pipes of graduated length 
tutened together, which when blown 


across produced the different notes of the 
scale. It still survives in some countries, 
but is of no artistic value in composition, 
the nearest approach being Mosart's use 
of an instrument of the type playing five 
notes from G to D in The Magic Flute, 



Pandeots, see Jdstinianus, Flavius 
Anicitts. 

Pandemic, see under Kpidkmio. 

Pandharpur, tn. of Bombay Prov., 
India, on the Bhiiiia, 38 m. from Sholapur. 
It is a popular pilgrims* resort, containing 
a famous temple to Vishnu 

Pando, dept, of Bolh 
Brazil. In the N.W., is a 
Coblja is the cap. Area 
Pop. 18,600. 

Pandora, in Gk. mythology, name of the 
first woman. Zeus, out of revenge against 
Prometheus, who had stolen fire from 
heaven, caused a woman t^o bo made, who, 
by her charms and beauty, should bring 
misery upon the human race. The gods 
endowed her with pow'ors, and called her 
P. or ‘All-gifted.^ She brought from 
heaven a box containing every human ill, 
upon opening which they all escaped and 
spread over the earth, Hope alone re- 
maining. Later the box is said to have 
contained blessings for the preservation of 
the hiinian race, but w^hen opened these 
blessings escaped. See Hesiod, Works 
and Days^ Ixxxi. seg, 

Pandulf (d. 1226), bishop of Norwich, 
b. in Rome. He was sent as papal legate 
to England in 1211 and 1213 to negotiate 
with King John, and was also present at 
the confoienoe of Runnj*medo in 1215. 
He received tho see of Norwich in 1218, 
and until his retirement in 1221 exercised 
much power as legato. 

Paneas,aee under Banias and C^arba. 

Panegyno (Lat. panegyricus), writing or 
public oration in praise of some person or 
achievement. Hence rh(» word has come 
to be applied to anything said or written 
In a highly laudatory manner of someone 
or something. 

Panel Beating, process used in sheet- 
metal work, to shape tho sheet metal for 
duct work and trunking. Accuracy Is 
essential, especially in the assembly 

g rooesses such as welding, when heat tends 
> distort the lines. Machine fabrication 
is rapidly the place of hand-work. 

Panel HeatKig, system of low-temp, 
heating in which smaU^ pipes are placed 
below the surface of walls and ceilings, or 
beneath flooring, and hot water olroulates 
through them at a temp, of from 70* to 
ISO* P. For complete safety, P. H. 
should be thermostatically controlled. 


. t'op. 30,000. 
da, adjoining 
low-lying area. 
32,405 sq. m. 
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Pan«l Walls, walls which All the spaces Ruvu near the mouth) ; much of its formei 
between the Terticol and horizontal Importance has been lost. Sisal » cocO' 
framing members of a structure. They nuts, and sugar are grown in the diet. lx 
are constructed of a fire-resisting material 1933 work was begun fur a hydro-electrk 
such as bricks or concrete, and usually station at the P. Falls. Pop of tn. 3000, 
comprise two skins or walls. The outer Pangs Lingua, opening words, used ai 
one must be impervious, to keep out the name, of two famous hymns. The 
moisture, and the inner one pervious to earlier, Pange lingua glorioai proBlium 
absorb the molRtui*o given oflf by the certaminia, treats of the Passion of Obrist, 
occupants of the room. and is ascribed to Voiiantins Fortunatus, 

Panelling, covering of a surface in a and by some to Claudian Mainortus 
building, such as a door, ceiling, or wall, (fifth century). It is in the accented 
with panels, i.e. sunken or raised com- unrhymed verse of the period. The other 
partments, usually framed at the edgt's. and more poi)ular hymn, Pange Ungxta 
They may be of stone, plaster, ur wood, gloriosi corporio myaienum, treats of the 
Ceiling piaster panels often most ornately Eucharist and was written by Thomas 
moulded, were a common form of interior Aquinas (thirteenth century). It is In 
decoration from the sixteenth to the rhymed verse and is notable for the 
ninoteentb century, while Wren popular- thoologi(‘nl precision of Aquinas as well as 
ised for a time tho use of stone and marble its triumphant swing, imitated from the 
P., much favoured by It. Ueiiulsaanco earlier hymn. There are also lesser 
craftsmen. Wood has been a favourite known hymns bogi lining P. L. 
material for P. since the late Middle Ages. Pangeiiesls, aee ‘under llCREniTT. 

As a type of mural decoration, wooil-P. Pangermanism (Gcr. Pangermaniamns), 
was first used in England in the fifteenth movement which devclopi'il in Oonnnny 
century', solid wood being used. The during tho latter half of the niiiolcenth 
Joiner working in solid wood ha<l always to century, with tlio Intention of cn<‘oiirdLging 
allow for the limitations placed upon his a greater econoinJo niui iioliticnl imity 
work by his material. Both tho design between the Gcr. -speaking peoples and 
and constnictlon of Ps. were determined those countries under Gor. inthi^nce. i.e. 
by tho nature of tho A\ood. In Tudor Austrla-llungary, Holland, Luxembourg, 
times panels wore small aud unjointed, Flem. llolginm, and Switzerlaml. An 
set in a close framework of st lies and rnlio, impetus to P. was given by tbe success of 
which were all grooved. The panels wore Ger. arms in the Franoo-Prussian war 
set in dry, in expectation of the inevitable of 1870, and from this derived two 
shrinkago. In the seventeenth century, movements culled Kimqca Ucutachlund 
when soft woods and scantlings appo«ired, and Oroasdeutsckland. Later Ihcwe wore 
the design changed to allow for tho Intro- welded Into one society, the AUdeul'icher 
duotion of largo panels, developing into I'crband (1890). Tho political aspect of 
the long l*alludian oblong, bolder and the First World War w'as an emphatic 
Ampler mouldings replacing the elaborate expression of P. The aUiance with 
detail of earlier times. TJio Influence of Turkey w-as the outcome of pangertnanist 
Robert Adams reduced tho eighteenth theories, having for Its Ideal the extension 
century P. to more modest proportions: of to include Constantinople, 

plain white or cream paint became the The so-called FJeni. movomeiit during tbe 
chief decoration on Ps., and the moulding Ger. occupation of liclgiiim, which aimed 
was even simpler. Hut, throughout, the at dissociating Flem. Belgium from tho 
method of construction remained es- reinuiiider and bringing it under closer 
aentiftlly the same: that of a framework Gcr. iufluenco, was also in accordance 
grooved and rabbeted to conceal tho with P. So too was tho Gcr. policy in 
unavoidable movement in the panels, so Poland: it was proposed to give that 
that, at worst, it was only necessary to <*ountr.v autonomy, but only under Ger. 
paint or polish the margin that shrinkage supervision. With Germany’s defeat in 
would expose along the arris on the stile the war and the dissolution of tho empire 
or rail framing tho panel. In modern into federated states, the scheme of ilftffri- 
times, however, the coininercialisotion of enropa collapsed and tho dlslntegratitm of 
plywood iq.v.) has led to entirely now tho Austro- tluiigarian Empire st^med to 
methods of construction, and, because of hove given P. its dcnth-blow\ But it was 
its lower costs, to a much w idor use of P. revi\cd in nil its w'orst features under 
Plywood boards in Gabonn mahogany are Hitler, wiio was broiiglit up in the atmo- 
now mass-produced at a size of 95 in. by sphoio of Austrian l\ and permanently 
183 in., so that very lar^ plywood panels influenced by it. Bismarck, though a 
are frequently used. Tho shrinkage In protngonlst of P., advocalcs tho poUtiofld 
plywood is negligible, and mostly confined integrity of Austria aijd tho 'liittle 
to end grain shrinkage: tho modern German' solution of the ni.t tonal question 
designer's chief concern is therefore the in (iorinoiiy. Hitler, however, discarded 
concealment of butt and lieading Joints, the limitations on P., amd, from one 
since the minutest crack produced by such annexation after another, proceeded to 
Joints would otlujrwlHe bo visible on the engulf most of Europe. 8ee eUao Nrw 
polis^d surface given by modem veneer- Orukk. 

ing (q.o.), which is tho most popular form Pangin. altornatiye name of Nova-GOa 
of panel finishing to-day. cap. of Gda iq.v,). 

PanganI, tn., diet., and riv. of E. Africa, Pangkor, or Pankur, aee under Dindinqs. 
In Tanganyika Ter. The Indian Ocean Pangolin, or Scaly Ant-eater {Mania), 
borders the dtst. in tbe E. The tn., 32 m. genus of edentate (toothless) mammals, 
B. of Tanga, is on tho riv. (which Is called found In Africa, India, Oeylon, Java, 
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Borneo, Ghlna, and Formosa. Tbere are 
about seven sperles. Thov are IJzard-llke 
in appearance, and, with tne oxcoption of 
the musEle, aides of the head, throat, chest, 
and belly, are covered with scales. Tbev 
vary in length, according to species, from 
1 to 3 ft., exclusive of the prehensile tall, 
which is about twice as long as tho body. 
The head is small with a tapering niuzrle. 
The lower irunis of the mouth form two 
thlokenerl horny ridges separated by a 
groove along which the cylindrical worm- 
like tongue slips in and out. The feet 
are strongly clawed, especially on tho 
third toe of the fore foot, which is used in 
burrowing and in climbing. The extreme 
tip of the tail is free from scales and 
padded with thick akin. The protection 
afforded these animals by their scales la 
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snpplementod by a powerful stench 
cimtted by tho entire surface of the skin. 
Tho single genus (A/an is), which contains 
aU the Ps., may bo divided into two 
groups, distinguished both by geographi- 
cal diBtrlbntlon and ceit<iln convenient 
but not very important external charao- 
toristics. In tho fust oi Asiatic group are 
three species Af. jaramca, ran^ng from 
Burma through Java to Borneo; Af 
aunta, found In China, Formosa, and 
Nepal; and tho A/, pentadactyla or the 
common Indian V found over the whole 
of India and Ceylon In the A trie an 
group ore the long-tailed P (A/. maiTura), 
which has a tail iic arly as long as its body , 
tho white-bolliod P. (Af fricwvpw), the 
short-tailed P. (A/ temminckii), and the 
giant P. (Af. oiyantea)—hoth the last tno 
speMes have their tails covered entirely 
with scales Two sptf linens of Tem- 
mlnuk'a (named from Konrad Jac'ob 
Temminck, 1778-1857, onc-tline keeper 
of the Leyden musouui of natural hist.) 
P., which is condned to tho savannah 
regions of K Africa, wore received by the 
Zoological Gardens m July 1919. Tein- 
minck’s P. is a terrestrial species, as is 
also the giant P., unlike the two W. 
African species A/, macrura and Af, 
frt'cuspts, which are arboreal. It grows 


about as big as a medium -sized pig und 
has a much broader and shorter talT than 
the other species. With its bony over- 
lapping scales, which protect It against 
carnivorous animals, the P. is probably 
quito safe from them when It rolls up 
into n ball. Its natural food consists of 
ants and teimites; but tho terrestrial 
species is much easier to feed than is the 
arboreal, which seem almost Impossible 
to keep in captivity. Tho young Ps. are 
carried about on tho mother's tall. 

‘Panhandle State,' see West Virginia. 

Panloum, genus of grasses which In- 
oludes two Brit, species and a large num- 
ber of tropical ones, tho most important 
of whiob is P miliaceum, millet (g.e.). 

Pftnlpat, decayed tn. in the Karnal dfst. 
of the E. Punjab, India, on the Grand 
Trunk Road, some 60 in. N. of Delhi. It 
is celebrated in Legend and hist, as the 
sceue of many great b ittles and is said to 
have been one of tho pledges demanded 
from Duryodhaua l>y ^ udishthlra as the 

B rice of peace in the war which forms 
tie theme of the national epic, the Mahdb^ 
hdraia. In inodorn times the plains of 
P have thrice boon tho scene or battles, 
which have settled the fate of tapper 
Imlla: In 1526, when the greatest though 
not tho last of the Muslim invaders of 
India, Baber, the semi Mongolian des- 
cendant of Tiniurlano, came through the 

^ 08068 from Kabul at the luvUauou of 
^e Muslim governor of the Punjab in 
rebellion against Delhi and with only 
10,U00 men defeated the imniouBe oimy of 
Ibrahtin Lodi, and b> aecuriiiglhe mastery 
of the N plain ooufiiiiiod tho Muslnns in 
possession of the Mogul Empire, in 1556, 
when Baber’s grandson Akhar, on the 
same battlefield, reasserted tho claims of 
his faiully by defeating Ueinii, the Hindu 

S eneral of the AfghAn dher 8b Ah, who had 
nveu the heirs of Haber from the thinne 
of the Mogul Empire for a brief peiiod; 
and finally on Jan. 7, 1761, when Ahmad 
BhAh Durani, ruler of Afghanistan, having 
taken ond plundered Delhi (1754), mot a 
great Maratha (or Afahratta) eiiny and 
touted It with such overwhelming 
slaughter (the death-roll of combatants 
and camp -followers Is said to have been 
itckoned at nearly 200,0)0) that the 
power of tho Marathas was completely 
bioken for at least a generation The site 
was once used as a manceuv ring ground for 
Hrit. ramps of instruction. The tn has 
mnnufs of cotton cloth, metal ware, and 
glass. Pop. 37,800. 

Pan-lslamism is a tenn applied to 
organibod Muslim lioMtIlitv to the 
threat of Christian domination of the 
Muslim world. ^Mth some of Its pro- 
tagonists, Islaiuio Brotherhood, El 17 
huvai el Islamiya, alwaj‘i v fundamental 
dootrlne of the Aiusliiu tatth, has been 
used to promote tho idle political dr<*am 
of an AU-lsIamlo ledeiatiou. P.-l has 
boon asslste in Its activ itlos by the 
Institution of oe * HoJj * or t he pilgrimage 
to Mecca and by the < alfpliate, and per- 
haps of the two the llaJJ was the more 
potent. Every year 1 00,000 pilgrims meet 
at Mecca, constituting virtually an ana. 
Pau-lslam congress, and the leaders of 
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th* militant bodies have bore disonssed tances. including Brougham, who seoured 
plans for Islam's defence and propaganda, himtln 1831, an assistant-Ubrarlanshlp at 
Manifestations of the hostile spirit of the Brit. Museum. He beoame keeper of 
Mohammedanism to the Christian, and printed books in 1837 and prln. librarian 
indeed to all other religious communities, in 1857. He was in the first plaoe re- 
occurred in Algeria with the Kabvle sponsible for the catalogue of books, and 
insurrection of 1871, the Mahdist rismg was the originator of the great domed 
in the Egyptian Sudan ending with roadli^-room. He was created K.O.B. 
Kitchener's capture of Khartoum at the In 1869. The services he rendered to 
end of the nineteenth century, while students in connection with the organisa- 
echoes reverberated in Central Asia, lion of tlie library have been universally 
Afghanistan, the Dutch E. Indies, and recognised. The library, however, was 
India. The most active centre of activity not his only interest, for he was a keen 
was that of the JSenussi order focused in politician, and used all his influence to 
Jowf, in the heart of the Libyan Sahara, further the cause of the liberation of 
Its influence was general throughout Italy. See C. Brooks, Antonio Panizzi, 
Arabia and N. Africa. The Senussi, Scholar and Patri ot, 1931. 
however, although powerful, are not PanJ, see Oxitb. 

bellicose, and attached more impor- Pankhurst, Emmeline (1858-1928), Eng. 
tanoe to establishing unity among the feminist loader, 5. in Manchester, daughter 
Muslim world first, by development of of Robert Goulden, calico-printer and 
oases, the building of better houses along early advocate of woman-suffrage. At 
caravan routes, promotion of trade, etc. thirteen she went to school in Paris, and 
Their power, however, was utterly broken made friends with the daughter of Henri 
after the First World War by Gen. Hoohfort. In 1879 she married Richard 
Graziani after he had conquered Libya Marsden P.. lawyer, and they served on 
for the It. Fascists. During the First the commltteo that promoted the Married 
World War P.-I. neoeasarUy curtailed its Women's F'roper^ Act. Five years a 
programmes, but the Turkish sultan, as Manchester Poor Law Guardian, in 1892 
holder of the now defunot caliphate (an she left the Liberals and Joined the lude- 
instltutlon which implied the political pendent Labour T>arty. Widowed In 
communion of all Muslims under one 1898, she became registrar of births and 
head) declared a jihad (Holy War) on deatlis at Chorlton-on-Medlock, forming 
the Allies, a declaration which utterly the Women's Social and Politloid Union 
failed of its purpose, for, in that war, in 1903. From 190G, as a 'militant,' she 
Islamio Arabs and Indians fought against was frequently arrested, and in 1913 
Islamic Turks. When AtatUrk (q.v.) sentenced, in coimeotjon with the blowing- 
abolished the caliphato the centre of up of Lloyd George's house at Walton, to 
P.-I. passed to the Arabs of the Arabian three years* penal servitude. When the 
Peninsula. W hen peace had been de- First World war broke out Mrs. P. went 
dared strenuous efforto were made to recruiting in the U.S.A. and visited 
quicken the advance of P.-I. Outbreaks Russia in 1917. She Joined tho Oonsorva- 
In Iraq required strong military measiiros tive party in 1918. Her statue was 
by the Brit. Gov., and in Persia a similar erected in Victoria Tower Gardens, 
threat of widespread action by Muslims of London. She pub. My Own Story (1 914). 
that country was only chocked by the See Sylvia Pankhurst, The I/ife of Emme- 
energetic nature of Gen. Dunsterville's line Pankhvrst, 

oarnpaim. With a view to restoring Her daughter Sylvia Estelle P. (8. 1882) 

the caliphate a caliphate congress was was also a member of the suffrage move- 
held in Cairo and an All-Muslim congress ment, and in 1921 received six months' 
in Mecca, in 192G, and the names of King imprisonment for seditious pubs. She 
Hussein of the Hejaz and Ibn Sa'ud were also worked for Abyssinian independence, 
put forward for the post, but no practical Her works include The Suffragette Move~ 
deolsion was reached. There has in ment (1931) and a life of her mother 
foot been no united Pon-Islamio empire (1935). Another daughter, Christabel (8. 
slnoe the early days of the caliphate, and 1880), was a worker in her mother's cause, 
the obstacles to its restoration to-day are after 1918 devoting herself to a religious 
for greater them those which stand in the movement; in 1936 she was created D.B.B. 
path of the Pan-Arabic (q.v.) movement. Panna, important tn. tn the Dundel- 
Apart from the very natural economic khand diet.. Central India, 106 m. N.B. 
programme of recovery of land, mines, of Jabalpur, is built of atone quarried 
forests, railways, etc., conceded to foreign from the neighbourhood. Pop. 12,000. 
powers, P.-l. to-day is really nothing Pannonia, prov. of the anct. Rom. 
more i^n a useful spiritual weapon in the Empire, bounded on the N. and B. by the 
Islamio people's struggle for national Danube, on the W. by thb mts. of Nori- 
freedom. See also under Tsi^am. For its ouni, and on the S. reaching a little way 
development in the First World War see across the tiave. It recglvad its name 
Sir V. Chlrol, India in Travail, 1918; from tho Pannonians, a rAoe of doubtful 
H. M. Hyndman^ The Awakrmnp o/ Asia, origin. Tho Rom. arms were first turned 
3910uand L. Stoddard, The New fVorld against them by Augustus* in 35 b.c. An 
of Islam, 1921. InsurreetlOD took place in 12 B.o., which 

Panhnd, Sir Anthony (Antonio) (1797- Tiberius onished after a long stru^lo; 
1879), prin. librarian of the Brit. Museum, and a much more formidable one of the 
8. at BreeoeUo, Italy. * In 1822, having Dahnatlons and Panuonians together in 
conspired against the gov., he fled to a.b. 6 was suppressed by Tiberius and 
England. Here be made many acquain- QermanJeus, but not till a.d. 8. Here- 
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upon the PannonlanB settled In the more 
N. oountrtoSf whloh reoelyed their name. 
The country was now formed into a Rom. 
proT., whloh was seonred against the in- 
roads of the Maroomannl and Quad! by 
the Danube, and on Its other frontiers had 
a line of fortresses. BliUtory roads were 
oonstruoted by the conquerors, who also 

S lanted many colonies in tho country. 

^reat numbers of tho Pannonlan youth 
wore drafted into the Rom. legions, and 

g roved, when disciplmed, among tho 
ravebt and most ettcotivo soldiers oi 
the impenal army. P. was subse- 
quently divided into Upper and Lower 
P. Upper P. was tbe scene of the Mor- 
comannlo war in the second century 
In the fifth century it was transferred from 
the W. to the £. empire, being afterwards 
given up to the Huns. After Attila’s 
death, in 463, the Ostrogoths obtained 
possession of it. The Longobards under 
Albion made themselvos masters of it in 
627, and relinquished it to the Avan upon 
commencing their expedition to Italy 
Charlemagne brought it under bis seep tie 
In tho reigns of his succcsbors, the Slav- 
onians spread noithward, and the country 
became a part of the great Moravian 
kingdom till the Mf^i^yars or Hungaiians 
took it at the end ot tuo ninth contuiy. 

Panompeng, or Panompenh, bee P^OM- 
PKNII. 

Panorama, origluallv oonstruoted by 
Robeit Barker, an Irish aitist (1739- 
1806) living m Kdmburgh, who oxlubitcd 
a water-colour puLuro of Ldinbiugh 
C788) on a cylindrical canvas 26 ft. in 
diameter. Tho namo applies to such 
pictures and to those revolving on cylin- 
ders The durrama i& a variation invented 
by Daguerre and Bonton, \ lowed by direct 
and ri flee ted light, and giving a more 
glowing effect. Barker showed a P. of 
90 ft. in diameter in a bpocially built room 
in London (1793). Robert 1< ulton in 1797 
carried the idea to Pans, euid Ps. became 
popular on the Continent Prdvost 
pamted 'Tilsit,' viewed at Montmartre by 
Napoleon (1810) Battle pictures b> 
Langlois of 'Navarmo,* ‘Moscow,' 'Pyra- 
mids,' and * MalakofI ' were exhibited at the 
Champs Elys6os. The 'Siege of Pans' 
and Ps. ot tho Franco -Ger. war were 
shown in tho two countries Scenes from 
the civil war m the U.S A , Niagara (1890), 
and Jerusalem (1891) wore exhibited in 
London. 

Panormus, see Palbruo. 

Panslavism, movement for the umon in 
pobtv and culture of all the Slav races, in 
which Russia has naturally taken the lead 
as the great political representative of 
these races. Tbe movement began about 
1880, and tho spread of tho national spint 
in Europe at this time considerably 
strengthened it. A congress was held at 
Prague in 1848, to whloh most of the Slav 
raoes sent representatives. In the six- 
ties Russia used P. os an instrument of 
tsaribt imperialism, lor strengthening the 
Rnssion hold on Poland and the Ukndno, 
and for farthering Russian aspiration m the 
Balkans and m the Austrian empire. The 
oongress held at Moscow in 1867 was, 
however, less successful than the Prague 


Oongress, for, not unnaturally, the fear 
had grown that the movement was 
becoming no more than an instrument for 
the aggrandisement of Russia. In the 
old tsarist days Russia's pan-Slavlst 
policy was directed mainly against the 
llabsburg monarchy. The Czechs were 
ciucf adherents of P. among the W. Slavs, 
while tho Poles, oppressed by tsardom, 
were its prin. opponents. The movement 
also affected the Russo-Turkish war of 
1877 and the Balkan war of 1913-13. The 
chief value of the movement was m the 
revival of Intel eat in folk-literature, stimu- 
lated by Jan kollar, who was the repre- 
sentative writ ei of p., hi-* cBsa? on Slavonic 
reciprocity appearing in 1836. Tolstoy 
came to regard tho blav folk-lore as the 
purest form of literature, although he 
never uctualb joint d tho Slavophil grroup 
of writers 'Ihose latter believed it right 
for tho blav people to leave 'tho task of 
governing to Its rulers, while retaining its 
intoUoctual freedom to disapprove of what 
was done amiss.* This justification of tho 
oxibting ordei was obv lously out of sym- 
pathv with the increasing lovolutionaiy 
theories, and. with the downfall of the 
tsarist regime and the tiuimph of the 
revolution, P. for a time ceased to be a 
practical force. Mutual inter-Slav sym- 
pathies have fioquently been invoked 
smoe then, but in praotico they have been 
of little avail in face of dissensions among 
the Hlav peoples, such as the PoUsh- 
Russtan and berbo-Bulganan conflicts. 
To day the traditional pattern of P. 
reasserts itself, and bohemes for B. and 
central European federations are regarded 
in Moscow merely as a new version of the 
Habsburg monarohy, with its centre ot 
gravity in Warsaw Instead ot Vienna. 
Following the Second World War Russian 
foreign pohov was concentrated on a 
deoponing cordon sanitaxre of sovietised 
states on her W. border as a oounterpoire 
to tho 'Western democratic bloc.* In 
effect this poboy was nothing less than 
P. used as an instrument of boviot 
aggrandisement and imperialism. See 
R. W. Seton-Watsom The Southern Slav 
Question and the uapsbura Monarchy, 
1911; A. Fischel, Der Panslamamus bis 
sum WtUkrieg, 1919; D. J. Dallin, Russia 
and Post-war Europe, 1943; and J. R. 
Deane, The Strange Alliance, 1947. 

Pansy, or Heart's-eose (rtola tricolor), 
dainty Brit, plant, common on arable 
land, and wholly or in part the origin of 
the numerous and beautiful garden 
varieties which bavo all been introduced 
since tbe beginning of tlio nineteenth 
centurv . Violas or tufted Ps. are partl> 
derived from comuta ot the Pyrenees 
Tho production of flowers is encouraged 
by removing faded flower heads. Propa- 
gation IS usually by cuttings or dlvisiou of 
plants. 

Pantograph, see Pantograph. 

Pantogmel sesRABBLUS 

PantoTeon, iTaoques, see URBAN (popes). 
Urban IF, 

Pontollaiia (anot. Kossyra), voloanio is. 
situated in the Mediterranean to the S.W. 
of Sidly. The vine, olives, and sub- 
tropical fruits are grown, and the mt. 
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slopes are oovered with forests. Sheep phUosophy were the ‘Alexandrian* Neo- 
are reared in the valleys. Pop (1939) platnnists. In whom we see clearly, for the 
about 9000. Cap.. P., which has a eonvict first time, the influence of the upon Gk. 
prison. Thouffb strongly fortified P. did thought. The doctrines of Emanation, 
not long hold out against allied attacks of Echtasy, expounded by Plotinus (a.d. 
delivered In 1943 simultaneously with the 204-70) and Proclus (410-85), no less 
final conquest of Tunisia. Initial attacks than the fantastio Diemonism of Jam- 
were by forces of fighters and light and bllchu (d, e. 330). point to Persia and 
medium bombers (May). On June 7 India as their bp. During the Middle 
Wellingtons and Flying Fortresses rein- Ages speculation was hold in with tight 
forced a daylight assault and a naval reins by the Church, and we hear little of 
blockade. Cruisers and destroyers bom- P. The scholastic system, culminating 
barded the is. sov. times between May 30 in the s^thesis of Aquinas, necessarily 
and June 8. Though Isolated by that excluded P. as repugnant to the sim- 
timo, the exhausted garrison refused to plieity and transoeiidcnco of God. Al- 
surrendor. Air attack was then re- most the only philosopher of this period 
doubled, and on June 10 there were over who tended towards pantheistic views is 
1500 sorties of planes which dropped the John Bcotus Erigona (c. 817-c. 877), who 
same number of tons of bombs. Next day is regarded as the only link between anct. 
a powerful force of cruisers and destroyers and modem P. Modern P. first shows 
began a bombardment, quit kly followed itself in Giordano Bruno, burned at Home 
by another great air raid, while at mid- for his opinions in 1600. The universe in 
day the troops put off in assault craft his eyes is. properly speaking, not a crea- 
towartis the shore. The It. coiiitnander tion. but only an enianaUtm of the 
then surrendered. Uinler the 1947 peace infliute mind. Spinoza comes next 
treaty P. is to l)e demilitarised. among pantheists; his system la based, 

Panthalops. see CiiiKU. like the geometry of Euclid, on certain 

Pantheism (Ok. var, all, and 0eoc, God), definitions and axioms, and he claims to 
name given to that syHlcm of speculation have given it as coticlusive and mathe- 
which, in Its spiritual form, identifies the matleal a demonstration as the latter, 
universe with God. and therefore may bo The prlu. result at which, after a long, 
called akosmism^ and. in its more material firm-linked chain of reasoning, .Spinoza 
form, God with the universe. It la only arrives is that there is hut r>ne substanoo. 
the latter kind of P. that is logically open Infiiilto. self-existent, eternal, necessary, 
to the accusation of atheism; the former simple, and indivisible, of which all olo- 
bas often been the expression of a pro- nients are but modes. This 8ul>staaoo is 
found and mystic religion. The on- the self-existent God. In Germany, with 
tiqulty of P. Is undoubtedly groat, for it is the exception of Kant, the tiiree greatest 
prevalent in the Hindu civilisation, the philosophers of recent times — Fichte, 
oldc'^t known in the world. Yet it Is a Schelllng, and Hegel — have all promtil- 
later development of thought than Poly- gated systems of a thoroughly pantheistic 
theism, the natural instinctive creed of and ideal charaiitor. Neitlior England, 
primitive races; and most probably it Franco, nor Amorioa has produced a single 
ongiu.'ited in tlie attempt to divest the great panthelstio pJiilosopher, but there is 
poimlar system of its grosser features, an linmouse amount of vague pantheistic 
and to give it a form that would satisfy sentiment In the poetry, criticism, thco- 
requirements of philosophical specu- logy, and even In the srieculative 
lation. Hindu P. os akosmism is taught thinking, in these and all European 
especially by the Upanlshads, by the countries in the present age. This is 
VedArDta and Yo(;a philosophies, and by attributable to the ravages made by 
those poetical works whioli embody the biblical criticism, and the Impaet of the 
doctrines of thc-.o systems, for instance, phyxilcal sciences on roUgloua beliefs. See 
the Bhogavadtiita, which follows the Yoga oiso MKTAPHVRica; Monism. »Sec G. Wels- 
doctrine. Hindu is purely spiritual in senhorn, Vorlesung idter l^nniheismus untf 
its character: matter and (finite) mind are The^smus, 1859; C. E. Plumtre, The 
both alike absorbed In the fatlioinless History of Faniheiam^ 1878; F. Paulsen, 
abyss of illimitable and absolute being. Der niodn^ie Fantheismiia vtid die c/irist- 
Ok. P. originated In the same way as that liche fVeliansrhauung, 1906; and J. A. 
of India. The philosophy of Auaxi- Plot on, Favtheisrn, 1914. 
mander the Milesian (61 1-c. 547 B.c.) may Pantheon (from Ok. navfluov, temple to 
be described as a system of atheistic all the gods), toiuplo ereoted at Koine in 
physics or of materialistic P. Its leading a.d. 123 by Hadrian to rophtco the pre- 
idea is, that from the infinite or Indotor- vlous P. of M. Vipsaiiius ^gnpiia (erected 
mlnato, which Is 'one yet all,' proceed the 27 n.o.). which bad hoop destroyed by 
entire phenomena of the uni verse, and 1o it lightning. It is the i)eHt presorved and 
they return. Xenophanes of Colophon most noble specimen of Ubm. architecture 
(5. sixth rentury le the first elohHieal (q.e.). It is now \iBed as a Christian 
thinker who promulgated the higher or oliurch. 

Idealistic form -of P, — 'casting his eyes Panther, see Lkopard and Puma. 
wistlplly upr>n the whole lieaven. ho pro- Panther-cat, see Oi'blcjt. 
nou^od that unity to be C/od.’ It is often PanticapcBum, see Kkrcu. 

extremely dJfiicult, if not Imposslblo. to Pantln. in. on the Caned d’Ouroq in the 

draw or to see tlie distinction between dept, of Heine, France. It is a suburb of 
the P. of the earlier Ok. philosophers and Paris, and has oxtonslvo dye works, gloss 
sheer atheism. But the most decided and works, tobcu'co and chemloal taotorios. 
the most spiritual representatives of this and sugar refineries. Pop. 37.700. 
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Pantograph, Instniment used for making 
exaot oopioa of a plan or drawing on a 
larger or smaller scale. The commonest 
form is mode as follows. Four rods are 
joined together as In figure at points 
A, B, C, and D, so that ABCD fonns a 
parallelogram, and so that OD— DC and 
CD “BP. The Instrument is photed at 
O, there la a tracing point at 1*. and a 



pencil at O. The tracing point is then 
moved over the drawing to be copied, and 
by the pencil at G a smaller reproduction 
of the drawing Is o at the same time 
If the drawing Is to ne enlarged, the 
tracing point Is placed at O and the pencil 
at P. .Since the points D and B can be 
moved up and down tbe rods at pleasure, 
all positions can bo arranged for. 

Pantomime, among the anct. Korns . 
denoted not a spectado but a por'son 
The Ps were a class of actors who acted 
thoir parts only in dumb show. The date 
of Iholr first appearance in Romo cannot 
be aaoertalued ; probably tho inhinone^ 
brought from Etruria to lioino m 364 
».c. were Ps., but tho name does not once 
occur during the republic, tlioiigh it is 
common enough from the \eiy dawn of 
the empire. Augustus showed groat 
favour to this class of porformeis, and is 
consequently supposed by suirio writers 
to have bcou luiuself the inventor of the 
art of dumb aiding. Tho class soon 
spread ovor all Italy aud tlie pro^s , and 
became so popular with tho Rom. nobles 
and knights that Tiberius reckoned it 
ucciHmaiv tfi administer a check to their 
vanity bv Issuing a de<*reo forbidding tho 
ailstooroey to frequent their houses, or 
to bo seen walking uitb them lii the 
streets. Under Callgiin they were again 
received into tho Impcilal favour, and 
Noro himself aided as a P. From this 
period they onjo>ed uninterrupted popu- 
larity as Long as paganism hold sway in the 
empire. As the Ps. woie masks no facial 
iniuilorv was possible , ovorj-tlilng de- 
pended OD tho movements of the body, and 
it was ^ho hands and fingers chiefly that 
spoke. The subjects thus represented In 
dumb show were alwaj h my thfilogioal, and 
consequently fairly well known to the 
spectators. The diess of tho acton was 
made to reveal, and not to conceal, the 
beauties of their peraoii, and as, after tbe 
bocoiid oontury, wuinoii began to appear 
in publie os Ps., tho effect of tho msthotieol 
costume was oonduclve to Immorality; 
■omotlmes these pautomlmio aotresses 


appeared quite naked before an audience. 
It was quite natural, therefore, that 
pantomlmlo exhibitions should have been 
denounced by the early Christian writers, 
as they were even by pagan moralists Uke 
Juveual. 

In modem usage P. denotes not the 
perfonnor but the piece performed, the 
character of which nowadays Is described 
under Uahlequinaok. The Christmas 
P. or barloqiiinade has now become an 
essentially Brit entertainment. It was 
drat mtroducod in this country by a 
daneuig -master of Bhrowsbury named 
Weaver In 1702 One of his Ps., entitled 
The Ijoxes of Mara and Venua, met with 
great sueeess The arnva] in London, in 
the year 1717, of a troupe of Fr. panto- 
mlinists with porfermliig dogs gave an 
impetus to this kiud of drama, which was 
further developed lu 1768 by the arrival 
of the Grimaldi family, the head of which 
was a posture-master and dentist. Joseph 
Grimaldi, the son of the dentist, was clever 
at Inventing trleka and devising ma- 
ehlnory, and Mother (rtmae and others of 
hts harlequinades had an extended run. 
At that time the wit of the clown was the 
great feature, hut now the chief reliance 
of tho muiiager Is on HccDio effeets. Sea 
also Rich, Joii'^. Ste R J Broadbent, 
\A lii’dory of Pantomime PJOl, C W 
JUauiJimit, History of Harlequin, 1926. 
and 1C Wilson, Christmas Pantomime, 
19 U, and 7 he Story of PanUmiime, 1944. 

Pantopoda, ace PycNOOOsiDSfi. 

PanUhen Lama, see under Lama ism. 

Panrer, Tanks. 

Paolo di Dodo, see Uccblio 
I Paolo Veronese, see VBKONicaa. 

I Paotlng, see Chivo\uan. 

I Papaoy (Medieval Lat. Papaiui from 
I Lat. papa), position of the pope or bishop 
of Rome, with reference to its claim to be 
tho hwid and centre of unity of the whole 
Chiistian Chundi. W. Chilstondom u 
broadly divided Into two soetious, of 
which one admits tbe claims of the P., 

I while tho other emphatically denies them. 
According to tlie Roin. Catholic belief tbe 
I 1» owes its origin to Christ Ultuself, who 
ga\ o to St. Poter the primacy of the 
Church isee especially Matthew xvl 18 
19, Luke xxii. 31, 32). aiic* ft Is claimed 
that at tho Council of Jerusalem ho oivcu 
pled this position (Acts xv ), St Peter 
ultimately oame to Rome, where he lived 
and died as bishop of the Cbunh in this 
plac'o. His powers aud oltlee as primate 
of tho Church were handed on to his sue- 
cessor. and so tbe olllce has been handed 
down to the present daj It Is however, 
Iniporlant to notlee that tbe powers are 
attaoh^sl to the oHlco II The bishop 
of Romo Is elected, and tiio [lecuhar papal 
powers are his in virtue of Ids being the 
successor of St. Peter in t e e of Rome 
By tho end of the lourth oentury the papal 
supremacy was geuerallv looognlsed, .n a 
theological b not In a political sense, and 
Leo 1. (440-i. in ly bo co isldered as the 
first of tho popes to exercise his jurisdic- 
tion on a largo scale. The oot^optance of his 
famous Ijctthr or Tome at the Council of 
Ohalcedon (451) was in itself a great step. 
Gregory the Great (590—604) shows the 
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poUtiool and economic side of the Rom. 
administration. He was responsible for 
sending: Angmstine and forty monks to 
con-vort the A.>;S. (507) and for ^ the 
planning of two arohiepiBoopal sees in 
England, viz. Oanterbrny and York. He 
kept in close touch with the Frankish 
kings, whose help was continuously 
sought, In the centuries that followed, as i 
a defence against the Lombards. The 
temporal sovereignty of 
estab. itself gradually as . 
emperor's authority, represented at this 
period by an Exarch living in Ravenna, 
grew weaker and weaker, and civil ad- 
ministration at Rome devolved more and 
more on tho bishop. The grant of the 
papal states was made by Pepin in 7. '>3 to 
Pope Stephen II., Pepin having huiiself 
conquered them from the Lombard-. A 
fresh epoch in the hist, of the P. is marked 
by the coronation of Charlemagne as 
emperor by Leo III. (800), when the 
imperial name was revived. During the 
ninth and tenth centuries the conditions of 
things at Rome deteriorated. The pope 
became the mero puppet of conllicting 
political parties, and tlie papal prestige 
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title Clement VII. So occurred tho 
great schism, as each party continued to 
elect a successor when their claimant died. 
Europe had the spectacle of two or more 


increased. The great schism was healed 
by the Council of Constance (g.v.) (1414- 

1416). The result of all this was that the 

the Rom. stM3 1 General Council became stronger than the 
the R<»in. i popes, and tho tiftcenth century Is marked 
b^ htruggles between the two authorities. 
The Reformation led to an Internal reform 
of tho P., which was ronsod to gnrapplo 
with the situation. Tho outstanding 
papal reformer was the Dominican, Pope 
J'liw V. (1559-72). Tho Coimoil of Trent 
(q.v.) (1545-63) is tho great monument of 
the reform movement that arose iu tho 
Rom. Church. The sevontei^iith century 
saw tho growth and expression of tho 
principles of Gallicanibm (g.r.), and tho 
eigliioontli century wn«> also one of sevens 
trial to tho P., owing to irreligiou and 
atheism especially rife in France. At the 
end ut the century Pius VI. w'as deported 
from Rome by tho revoliitlonarit'is, and a 


reached its lowest point. Reform, largely i little later Pius VII. was forcibly removed 
urged on by the great monastlo orders, to Franco bv Napoleon. Tlio latter by 


began in tho eleventh century under L «‘0 
IX., acting under the guidance of Hilde- 
brand. wldebrand himself tame to the 
papal throne as Gregory VI 1. (1073 -Sj), 
and his vigorous <‘ampaign on behalf of the 
freedom of tho Church was eminently 
suocessful, accompanied oh it was by a 
moral reforinatiun. The only Englishman 
to become pope, Nicholas Breakspear, 
reigned as Adrian IV. (1154-59). For 
a time tho papal pqwer oontinned to 
Increase and expand until it reached its 
culminating point In the pontificate of 
Innocent III. (1198-1216), whoso actions 
and success against King John of Eng- 
land is alono sufflejent to demonstrate 
tills. After this comes a decline. The 
conflict between Pope Boniface Vlll. 
(1294-1303) and Philip IV. of Franco as to 
the power of the state to tax the Church 
ended in the victory of the Fr. monarch. 
About this period the popes lived rela- 
tively little in their own city, but travelled 
much in their states. The iufiueucc of 
the Fr. king was seen in tlie election of a 
Frenchman as Pope Clement V. in 1305. 
Partly owing to this infiuence and the 
disturbed state of Italy, he took up his 
residence in the little state of Avignon. 
Here he and his successors who were 
Fionohmen were subject to the strong 
Iz^ueuce of the Fr. king, and as this period 
lasted over seventy years (1309-76) it has 
come to be known as the 'Babylonian 
captivity.' It did much to lower the 
prestige of the P. in N. Europe, and as the 
P. also fell heavily into debt through the 
extravagance of Peter Kogfor, Clement 
VI., subsequeni papal policy was marked 
by heavy and correroondingly unpopular 
tazlaon. In 1377 Gregory XI. returned 
to Rome at the entreaty of Catherine of 
Siena, and on his death an It., Urban VI., 
was elected. His harshness led to a 
revolt of the cardinals who proceeded to 
elect Robert of Geneva, who took the 


introducing the Code Napoleon into tht' 
papal states, worked a chaugo which 
proved irrevocable, and tho following 
years were marked by constant rovolu- 
tiouary and anticlerical activity. The 
latter half of tlie nineteenth centur>, 
during the pontificate of Plus IX., saw a 
revival of papal Iniluence in ovi'ry country 
iu Europe. The period is also one of great 
importance in the internal hist, of th\» P., 
for at the Vatloan Council of 1870 the 
dogma of papal infallibility was promul- 
gated (see Infallibility), simultaneously 
with tho end of tho temporal power of the 
popes, eomsoquent cm the oerupatlon of tho 
city of Romo by Victor Emmanuel. 
From that date until 1929 tho pope re- 
mained a prisoner in the Volican and tho 
state of liostiJity between 1 be new rulers of 
Italy and the pope over the confiscated 
papal states was known as 'the Homan 
Question.' The period of the pontificates 
of Plus tX. (1846-78) and Leo XIII. 
(1878-1903) is one of tho greatest in the 
hi>5i.of theP. 

The P. is considered by Rom. Catholics 
to be part of the ciivinn ordinance for the 
government of the Chureli, and those 
Christians who do not submit to the Juris- 
diction of tho pope are res»rded as outside 
the communion of the Oatholio Church. 
Tho pope, as head of tho Church, occupies 
the position which ChrM would occupy 
were He still on earth, and is, therefore, 
the vicar of Christ, from whom im- 
mediately he derives bis jurisdiction. 
The Vatican Council defibed that 'when 
the Roman pontiff specdueg eofhedra, that 
is, when he, using his offl^o as pastor and 
teacher of all Christians, .in virtue of his 
apostolic offloe, defines a dootrfho of faith 
or morals to be held bv tho whole Church, 
be, by tho divine assistauoe promised to 
him in the person of blessed Peter, pos- 
sesses that Infallibility with wbloh tho 
Divine Redeemer was pleased to Invest 
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his Ghuroh in the definition of doctrine on 
ftilth or morals, and that, therefore, such 
definitions of the Roman pontiff are Irro- 
fonnable in their own nature and not 
because of the consent of the Church.* 
Moreover it defines that the pope has 
supreme disciplinary power over the whole 
Chorcli, a power that is * ordinary and 
immediate over all and each of the pastors 
and of the faithful.' Rom. Catholics 
are careful to point out the numerous 
limitations which form part of eorh of 
theso decisions. In the first case tiie 
infalUbility docs not include the poi>c*s 
expressions of opinion on matters of 
science, or on the morality of any specific 
act. or his private opinions even on 
matters of faith. Again the pope's 
immediate authority over each of the 
faithful Is not allowed to diminish epis- 
copal jurisdiction. 

During the present century the political 
situation in Italy has given rise to frequent 
divergence of opinion between the P. and 
the state. During the First World War 
Pope Benedict XV. (g.r.) Issued an 
unsuccessful encyclical calling upon the 
warring nations to come to terms of 
peace, but refrained from condemning 
either side. The" islvont of Fascism in 
1922 brought an altogether new approach 
to the position of the Church in Italy. 
Civil measures Imposed by the ruthless 
methods of Mubsolini brought the two 
parties often Into open hostility, and 
Benedict's successor, Pius XI., was by no 
means prepared to submit to fascist 
measures, which wore calculated to 
weaken the position of the Church in 
Italy. After prolonged negotiation, char- 
acterised at first by stubborn refusal by 
both bidew to giv(» wav, the Ijateran 
Treaty and Conc'ordat was agreed between 
the pope and Mussolini iu 1929. By this 
treaty the pope resigned all claim to the 
papal states, except the Vatican area, iu 
return for a ivoognition of his sovereign 
status, certain prlvil<*ges, and eompensa- 
tlon. 

Before 1939 when the political sitiiation 
in Europe became overclouded the pope 
issued appeals for peace, and throughout 
the war reiterated appeals wore broadcast 
by the Vatican radio. In 1940 Pope 
Pius XII. oondoinned the brutal treatment 
of the l^olish people by the Gers. and the 
Nazi persecution of religion in Poland, 
denoxmeed the total war launched bv 
Germany as *a pitllo'^s war of extermina- 
tion oondiictod iu defiance of the laws of 
war,’ condemned the Ger. invasion of the 
Low Countries, and attacked the Nazi 
doctrine of racialism as opposed to man's 
equality in the eyes of Christianity. In 
Juno 1940 the pope came to an agreement 
with the It. (iov. on the Vatican's status 
in wartime, and later he instructed all 
apostolio nuncios and other papal diplo- 
mats abroad, most of whom wore It. 
nationals, to take out Vatican citizenship 
so os to acquire greater freedom of action 
during the war. In a broadcast to France 
in March 1911, the pope strong^ con- 
demned the Nazi repudiation of Christi- 
anity and at the end of that year, in a 
Christmas broadcast, laid down the 


principles for a lasting peace. In the 
autumn of 1943 when the allied armies 
wen* advancing on Rome the Gers. pur- 
ported to take the Vatican * under Gernmn 
protection.' Since the war a oonfiiot 
between the Vatican and the U.S.S.R. has 
hoot) waged by propaganda and open 
iiostihty in the countries of Europe 
dominated by tlie Soviet, notably in 
I’oiand, ilungary, and Czechoslovakia. 
The highcHt point of this camp^m wska 
reached in the impri'tonment of Cardinal 
Mind zenty , primate of ilungary, in March 
J9i9. 

7 Ac EltHion of the. Pope , — The pope Is 
elected liy the Sacrc'il College of Oardinals 
(see (jvHDiNAL). After the pope's death 
the enidiiials enter n conclave, holding no 
eomfuunicatiou with the outside world 
luitii a new poutiit la elected. The usnal 
mc.tns is hv sci rot ballot, two-thirds 
maiority being rc'injrcd. but unanimous 
acclamation ib recognisi'd as well as dele- 
gated election by a commit too of three, 
fiv«*. or seven oawimilb. The power of 
veto, onco exercised bv (’’hristiau princes, 
cspcMually the emperor, h.'iH been totally 
abolished. The secrecy of all transactions 
in the conclave Is secured bv oath and 
seM'te penalties. The new pope may be 
of any nationality. If not already a 
bishop he is consecrated, and afterwards 
crowned, from which ceremony he dates 
his pontifloato. The insigrnia of the pope 
are the pallium and the tiara or tri^o 
crown, 

Ner L. von Ranke, of the Popes 

(Eng. trans.), 1908; Dr. W. Pnrr, Papacy 
tn ^[odem Times,. 1913; and J. W. C. 
Wand, History of the Modem Church, 1931 ; 
also L. F. A. von Pastor, Geschichte 
der Pupate seit dem Ausgang des Miitel- 
alters (1886-89; Eng. trans., ed. by F. 1. 
Ant rebus, The History of the Pojies 
from the End of the MidnUe Ages (29 
vela.), 1891-1938); M. Oeighton, History 
of Papacy, 1897; W. Barry, The Papal 
Monarchy, 1902; H. X. Mami, Livies of the 
Popis in the Early Middle Ages ( 18 voh.), 
191U-32; 77ie Cambridge Meditcal History 
(ed. by J. B. Barry and others). 1911-20; 
M. I. M. Bell, A Short History of the 
Papacy, 1921; J. Carrere, he Pape (Eng. 
trans.), 1924: Canon D. Bogsbawe, D.D., 
The Threshold of the CalhoHc Church, 1 926; 
F. Heywood, History of the Popes, 1931; 
D. Att water, A Dictionary of fhs Popes, 
1939; and M. Deanslov. A History of the 
Medieval Church (4th ed.), 1947. 

Papadiamontopoulos, Joannis, see 
Moiikas, Jban. 

Papagavoi» see Tkbuanti:pkc Winds. 

Papal States, see Chuulh, brATBS of 
thk; Vatican City. 

Paparesoif Gregorio, see Innoobnt 
(popes). Innocent 11, ^ 

Papatoetoe, tn. of New /•‘aland, 12 m. 
from Auckland. It is now a rapidly ex- 
panding residential area, a feature bi ing 
30 nc. of Improved playing areas. The 
first local auf# oritv was a highway dist. 
formed In 1862, followed by a tn. dist. tn 
1919, with a pop. of 1171. The diet, was 
formed into a bor. in 1 946, when the pop. 
had grown to 3800. The pop. in Feb. 
1949 was 4440. 
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Papaver, the poppy, senus of ann. or 
perennial plants (family Papaveracers). 
a number of which are raluable garden 
plants. Tbo ^lit^ley Ps. are selected 
▼arietlos of the common com or red P. (P. 
rhaa*), P. onentale includes some very 
ahowy varieties, varying In colour from 
white to scarlet. P, aomniferum, the 
opium poppy, bears large white tloweis 
with a purple stalu at the base of each petal 
There are many handsome garden varlotios 

Papaveracem. family of herbaceous 
plants or shrubs, most of which have a 
milky narcotio juice. There are usually 
two concave petals which are eaily de- 
oldnoiis The petals are commonly In 
multlplt'«i of four. The fruit Is ghiboscly 
oapsuJar. opening by pores, or pod like, 
opening by valves. The geiieia Include 
Mec(mopsi8, hschscholtzia, Glauauni, and 
Chthdvmxum* 

Papaw Tree (Canca papaj/a), small tree 
(family Papayacem), with a bramhless 
stem bearing green flow ers followed by a 
largo, t blong. orange yellow fruit, which 
Is cooked and eaten by the natives before 
it is ripe. The Juice of the ripe fruit is 
made into sauce, and is said to have the 
property of making tough meat tendei on 
account of the presonoo of papain. It is 
found in Queensland. Jn sov is of the 
Paoiflo, the Malabar coast of India, Cey- 
lon , Burma, and the Malay States. 

Papeete, or Papeiti (Mlttle water'), cap. 
of the is. of Taliiti. on the N.W. ofiast, at 
the mouth of the II P. It Is the chief 
port and trading centre of tbs Is , and is 
situated on a be«uittful harbour protected 
by a reef. It has a cathedral Pop. 
8500 (of whom about half are B'r ) 

Papen, Pranr von (b 1879), Her. poUtl- 
Qian: 6. at Well. Westphalia. In 19H he 
was Ger. military attachd In the U S A., 
but bad to leave the country on account of 
bis complicity in nlot« to blow up Amer. 
munitions factories. Ue later became 
chief of the general *sc«iil to the Turkish 
Army m Palestine. In 1921 he enteied 
the Priisstan Landtag as a mem her of the 
Catholic Centre party, lie oigaulsed an 
aristocratic group, known as the //erren- 
klub, in Benin, which in 1932 prevailed 
on Hindenburg to appoint an Hutliurl- 
tarlan gov. of noblomcn under P. as 
Canceller of the Rcuh, acting, at the 
same time, as cominisHary for Prussia. 
P. helped Ultler to power by orgariihlng a 
conference at the bouse of Schroedor, a 
Cologne banker, at which btrong political 
and economic ^oups of the right agreed 
to support a NdtionaJ Sf>ciuJist gov By 
1933 i*. was viee-f hanoellor under Hitler, 
but in 1934 he began to oppose him. 
Hitler's answer was to shoot P 's closest 
collaborators In the 'blond liath* of Jimo 
30, 1934. but P was not molested Ho 
continued to serve Hitler, and was sent 
on various diplomatic missmiis, and as 
minister to A^trla ho prepared the 
notorious During the Second 

WoriQ War he was minister to Tuikoy, 
Indicted as a war criminal at the Nnrum- 
berg trial (g.n.). be was one of three to be 
acquitted* but was airested by a Ger. 
court and sentenced under the dcuarlfl- 
cation laws to eight years* detention In a 


labour camp, with confiscation of property 
and loss of rights. An appeal secured bis 
release and loss of rights. 

Paper. The making of P., as we know 
it, is quite a modern development, little 
less than 150 years having lapsed slaoe 
the invention of a maubine for making P. 
In bulk wasgivoD to the world by a B rench- 
man, Nicolas Robert. In early times 
written communications and records were 
inscrJbod on olav tablets, leaves, and 
waxed surfaces of wood or metal. The 
next stage was reached when the Egyp- 
tians used their liigonnity and skill In toe 
maimf. of papynis by unrolling and flatten- 
ing out the thiu layers tunning the stem 
of the papyrus reed. The skins of animals 
wore next pressed into service, and used 
in the form of vollnin or parohmeiit, but 
this being of nooessity a cosily and limited 
production, it occurred to a Oblnose 
named Tsal-Lun in the your a.d. 105 that 
It would bo possible to produce a writing 
surface from vegetable bbroe beaten to a 
pulp and made into sheets by a felting or 
interlocking of Abn^s This eaily pro- 
duotioD, it Is said, was made from bark, 
tow, and old nets Before this a P. had 
been made from silk pulp by pounding 
small waste pieces of silk, this being of 
courso an expensive method, and wood 
was also used at about the same period. 
The Arabs in the eiglith century learned 
the craft from Uhluoso prWoners, carrying 
on what they were uiiown Thus the 
Chinese were making verv good quality, 
thin, hard -sized wilting Ps. (even dyed 
\arlf»ns colours) in the third and fourth 
centuries, whereas the Arabs, and later the 
Egyptians, wore making only very poor 
quallly brown Ps., and no fine writing Ps., 
such as the Chinese had made, even In the 
tenth century. Tne Mi>ors, who at one 
time had sev. P. -mills in B'ez (Morocco), 
during their ocoiipation of bpain intro- 
duced the aib Into Europe, making P* 
In Valencia and Toloilo in the eleventh 
century At the same time it was also 
introduced Into B'abrinno, in Italy, by 
people roturnliig from the crusades. 
Fabrinuo has contlniictl to be a OToat P.- 
making centre, and tho mflJs tnore are 
to-diy among the loading mills In the 
world Water-marking was first in- 
vent od theie. In 139b a P.-mlU was set 
up by Btromer In Nurombetg, and, in 
ordoi to safeguard his methods of pro- 
duction, be compelled hiH men to take an 
oath under penalty of death that they 
would keep secret Ids piocossos. No 
record of Eng. maniif Is met with until we 
come across. In Wyiikyu do Wordo's 
De i'ropriftaiibva lierum^ printed In 1496 
at Cixton’s IToss, nientlou of a P.-mlU 
at Stevenage In llertfortjHhire. kept by 
ono John Tate. Caxton used Tnto*s P., 
with a sevon-Htar wheel type of water- 
mark, in 1495. In 1.5H8 a ten years* 
licence was Issued by Qudon Kliiaboth to 
Splelman to make P. at Hartford In Kent, 
from which time until tlio present day 
some of the finest E^. has been inaile In that 
CO., ono of tho most fxinious mills being 
that of James Whatman, started at Maid- 
stone in 1760. The method of inanuf. in 
those early mills was practically the same 
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as that in use in the making of *hand 
made’ P (i e P such as is used for bank 
notes, good account books, drawing 
Ps , etc ) at the present day 1 he rags 
werecaiefullTcleannod boiled beaten into 
pulp, and mixed with water to the cun 
slstency of cream A finely woMn wire 
mould or slero. buflloicnlly open to permit 
the water to fall through but Uave the 
pulp fibres on its but face A\ns dip pi d Into 
the yat ot creamy liquid and sufllciont 
pulp taken up to make one eheot In 
order to fill or Intcilotk the fibres a 
peculiar hoiirontal joggling motion was 
given to Iht mould while tho water was 
draining awav Iho it'-ultiug Miect or 
'water leaf was plan d between aheets of 
woollen matciml After bung uibiected 
to great picssuie the sheets w* lo hung up 



to dry, and then sized with animal bj/o 
(inide from pieces of skin gristle and 
soinetiiiKS bones) and linnlh dried and 
famfaeed bv pn ssuie or i 1 ii g 1 ho onl> 
dllTtrincc made in thc^r irortsscs at tlu 
present d i> Is one of better iiuplomeuts 
and better finishing ntparatus 

A new deputure wna made m 1799, 
and the Hint machine fci pioducing P 
in bulk moro rapidly and cheaply in 
England was f^et up in a siiuOl mill at 
Boxmuor in Ileitfoidshlu caily lu the 
mnctienth lontuiy bv 1 ourdrlmor Ihe 
developnii nt w is fahlv rni i I uid by i860 
at least I’lO of rourdiini r smichincB were 
ill use lentil ab ut 1'‘00 little addition 
to the vailoties of I' tt ck or fibre was 
made, but tho lepeal of the P duty m that 
year caused such an luciiased demand foi 
printing sui faces that i iw material other 
than woven stuffs hal to bo found \ 
fine fibre was found b\ Routledgc s ex 
ponnients with eanarto grass whuli 
grown m Spam aiicf N Africa, could be 
easily shipped to this country, and aftir 
nasBing tliroiigli the boiling beating and 
bleaching nroci sbcb gives fibre of about >0 
per cent of its weight Many other \oge 
table fibres have boon adapted t ) the use of 
theP maker during the last seventy years, 
among them, recently, bamboo which has 
been very closely investigated, and though 


there ore certain dlffloultles in remrd to 
Its conversion to pulp it in of sncIi rapid 
RTowth and Is so widely onltivated that it 
is likely to be a P making fibre of the 
future J he largest consumption Is that 
of wood pulp There are two kinds of 
pulp pi oduced fiom wood vir mechanical 
pulp tho result of a tearing and grinding 
of the logs and the prodni tion of a coarse 
flhie siiitible for nse In tho mannf of 
nfiv**p\per an I ehomical pulp which is 
produced by the molting out, by UbO of 
ai ids and sodas of all but the necessary 
flhio the pesultiiig m iterial being used In 
tho rnnnuf of variouH Ivpis of printing 
Pd Nowad i\s Pri an UMially made not 
merely of oue flbn but of combiiiatJonR of 
rag esparto and w lod the proportions 
varving aecording to the quality wanted 
In the result Ihe introdnellon of ma 
clijncB for ms King the P besides creating 
dcminds foi fresh hbres aui pulps, of 
lucesqitv Ti V dutioni'.rd ill the old pio 
cwsiH whuh had hr in suflicient when 
lach Phtit was made ly hind The 
pulp after 1 catiii in I mixing with 
w iter IS tunu dent a wire mould 
but in this mstanic t) o moull or sieve 
be emus an endless band of wire gauze 
ki pt moving bv rolliis ind jo^gkd fiom 
side to side bv spi i il si langi rrients 
to effift the filling cr ml iloek ng of 
the llbuR Knubir 'diclU strip tt 
the Sides hold the pulp n the giu/ 

I mall V a ‘dandv roll is iisc I which is 
a < oppi - wire r v lindi r used f r tin purpose 
of mi pressing into the P wh it h known is 
i wati .1 maik After this il is led on 
blanki ting round a succi*»sion if drying 
<v1iiidci» heated bv Btc tm an 1 flunlh 
lenihes tho finishing or glazing rolls 
and Is then (unless it is required In leels) 
chopped iuto BheetR Iheae ma Ini cb 
must have been Bmall affnra nt llrst 
but noussity in tho guise of ruLarv 
punting mar bines has caused them to 
glow in stienglli, M7i anil ngth niw to 
fi t d the ciipaclous m iw of a uu d ru news 
pap r punting press tlicie i re many 
nuM hiiKs in existoneo tuinini. uit huKe 
nils 240 in wide and canviig a con 
tiniious wtb of P it the i ite if nearly 
12 111 of P approximating 6 tons in 
w ight per hi 1 he iicci ssit v for the 
rlu. ip pioMbion of a tint pimtiug surface 
for use with the 'half t mo pioctss b*oi.l 
lUB resulted in the urodnellon of a varittv 
of so called ‘art Ph whi li depend foi 
their fluitaee on a k itin’' of china clnv 
and othci minerals Imitation art Ps 
I ladtd with china iliy in then manuf an 
also ust I for half ton woik In thou 
best f uin thov ceitii U linsrhttn the 
prlntei s work and so ihiai n the cost of 
production but they art anMliing but 
coudiuivo to long life oi muoneo for 
the lie iiitiful work which i being done at 
tho pic scut time It la quite poBfdbb to 
do without them and to u e a pure P , 
hlghlv oaltm d which will it i3 known, 
hst for cent lines but tlo cost being 
about twice as much ponnanence has lo 
be sacrificed to cheapness Fliero Is a 
cvlindoi coated P , which Is used qnlto ox 
tonsiycly for magazine work but. unlike 
the art P the co vting is applied by means 
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of rollers or oylinders on the same maohlne 
on which the P. la made; this consider- 
ably reduces the prodnetion cost An 
enormous yariety of Ps has been oallod 
Into being by the demands of the modern 
printer, pnbl1<4ber and other consurnors 
The demand for lightness and great bulk 
has encouraged the manuf of a soft fludy 
P. known as * feather a eight,' and made to 
produoe a fat looking book which con 
tains only a comparatheU small number 
of pages The wayj * dei kle tdge,* natural 
to hand made Ps can be artmoiaU> pto 
dneed on machine made Ps A com- 
mittee of world experts drauu fiom 
librarians and P manufacturers h ih put on 
record tuo P ‘furnish* lequired foi books 
which have permanent t alue One of the 
chief cause's of the use of inferior P is 


In the USA there Is a similar (though 
diilerent) range of standard sizes known 
by area measurement but not by name. 
\^oild output of P. is enormous — oyer 
20,000,000 tuns a vear — of which quite 
half is turned out by the USA Canada 
is the next biggost producei 

See O. F Gross and S J Beyan, Text 
Hook of PapermaJnnff, 1900 J Beyendge, 
Paper Males' Pocket Book, 1901, 1911; 
R W Slndall, An Fleynentanj Manual of 
Paper Technology, 1906 £ Satermeister, 
Modern Pulp and Paper Making, 1921, 
B A Dawe, Paper and its C/ms, 1929, 
R U Clapporton and W Henderson, 
Modern Paper Making 1939, and D 

Hunter, Paper/miA I np 1918 
Paper Money. Tbe paper bank-note Is 
now tho pim cmreucy in the United 
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the neoessiU for providing the printer w ith 
a material which he can Immediately put 
On the machine without the old tire-iome 
preparation of damping, etc , necessitated 
oy the sizing of thf P Nowadays what 
sizing there is done is with resinous com 
pounds, mixed w i1 h the pulp m the beat- 
ing engines, but high grade b ink and bond 
Ps are ‘tub sized i process of sizing 
which is employed iftei tbe 1* is made, 
the webs of P actually niiimng through a 
tub of size and gaining strength and dura- 
blUty. P is sold in reams of 480 to 510 
fleets in Great Brittun snd 500 shr< ts in 
the USA Tbe more important stun 
dard sizes in Great Bntain are. 


Size 

Imperial 
Royal 
Mbolum . 
Large Post i 

FcMSsap 

Dbl Foolscap 
DbL Grown 
Dbl. Large P. 
Dbl. Demy 


fFnttnge 

and 

Dravnngs 
30 X 22 
24 X 
22 X 
21 X 
20 X 
164 X 
261 X 


33 

31 


19 

17 

164 

164 

13* 

16 


X 21 
X 20 


PnntiTige 

and 

Cartridges 
30 X 22 
36 X 20 
23 X 18 

224 x“ 174 

27 X 17 
30 X 20 
33 X 21 
86 X 224 


and multiples of these. 


Kingdom and elsenheie The gold •soy- 
ereign disappeared from c iroulation in the 
World War and although the gold 
standard was restored In 1925 there was 
no restoration of tho gold coinage, nor of 
the right to exchange the individual note 
for gold at the Bank of England By 
Sept 1939 Great Britain had abandoned 
tbe gold standard and the gold from tho 
issue dept of tbe Hank of England had 
been transferred to the Exchange Equali- 
sation Ace ount Thus the £ note, although 
legal tondei, no longer enjoys a gmd 
ba< king and has become inconyertible 
currency Although tho Bank of England 
note is not subject to tho limitation in 
number which gold imposes, tbe impor- 
tance of limitation is qow fully appre- 
ciated and tbe Issue of notes is placed 
strictly under the contrf] of Parliament 
It was not always so tlleardo wrote in 
1817 {Pnnciplee of Poliiwal Economy and 
Taxation). ‘There is no point more iin- 
poitant In Issuing paper money than to 
be folly Impressed with the elfeots which 
follow from the prlnolple of limitation of 
quantity. It will soaroely be belleyed 
nfty years hence that bank directors and 
mmistera grarely contended In our times, 
both in Parliament and before oomxnlttees 
of Parliament, that the issues of notes by 
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the Bank of England, unchecked by any | 

S ower in tho holders of such notes to 
emand in exchange either spcclo or 
bullion, had not, nor could haTe, any 
effect on the prices of commodities, 
bullion, or foreign exchanges/ 

Keforonco to Banks and Banking will 
show the beginnings of tho bank-note. 
The goldsmith*R receipt for coin loft in his 
charge became tho earliest bank-note in 
England (see Bank of England). J nuiiig 
tho eightoeutli century a large number of 
small privoto country bankers gr<w up 
who issued their own bank-notes, ‘promises 
to pay* which wore duly met so long as 
the bank remained solvent. Many of 
them failed. The Bank of England note 
was of a different order. Already accepted 
in payment of taxes, by 1833 it had been 
made legal tender; but not before sus- 
pending pa>mcut of its notes in (^oin, 
albeit with the express support of Pailia- 
ment, for some twenty -four years (17H7- 
1821). The Hank OhartcT Act of lhi4 
forbade any furthor issue of bank-notes not 
backed 100 per cent by gold and made 
issues a monopoly of tho Bank of England. 
Apart from three crisis ‘suspensions* the 
bank continued to honour its legal tender 
‘promises to g<dd, right up to 

1914. Bank of England notes not backed 
by gold were known as the fltlnciary issue 
and amounted to £14,000.000 In 1844 and 
£19,750,000 in 1920. tho difference repre- 
senting two -thuds of lapsed issues of 
country banks as provided for In the Act. 
Meantime in the First World War 
ourrency notes with no gold backing had 
been issued in large numbers by the 
Treasury. These were taken oi or by the 
Bank in Nov. 1928, when the flduciary 
Issue was fixed at £280.000.000. By 1938 
Bank of England notes totalled upwards 
of £500,000.000. In 1939 the transfer of 
gold from tho Issuo Dept, made the whole 
note issue fiduciary. In 1947 this fiduciary 
issue had risen to £1,450,000,000, falling 
to £1,300,000,000 m the following year. 
These large incrotvics in tho note issue over 
the period covered by tho two world wars 
were greatly excet'ded in other countries, 
where inflation proceeded so far as to 
make tho currency unit practically worth- 
less. In Germany hetwt on the world 
wcurs tho almost worthies*, mark was re- 
placed by the RenienmarL. The Fr. frano 
did not go to such extremes, but in 1949 
the £ bought over 1000 francs as against 
25 in 1914. Years before m Franco tho 
gov. of the Revolution bad made an un- 
bucc^essful experiment in P- M. based on 
land, t.e. as’ngnats rcpi*esent1ng lonil 
wbion might bo ossigued to tbo holder 
of the note, and later, mandais (g.r.). 
iSte aUo Bank op England; Banks 
AND Banking: Curkcncy; Economics; 
Monkt; and tho biblio4:raphies to those 
articles. 

Paper Nautilus, or Paper Sailor (Argo- 
nauta argo), genus or copluilopod molluscs 
which, ill the ca^e of females, hold tho 
shell to the body by two ililated specially 
adapted arms; it l'^ not attached os in 
other mollosos by a st»ecial muscle. Tho 
male Is much smaller than the female and 
if shell -less. The female retains her eggs 


and hatches them In the shell, which may 
therefore be taken to have been elabor- 
ated for this purpose; it is indeed the 
only clibronchiate mollusc which secretes 
an external calcareous eovering. The 
animal swims by ejecting water from its 
funnel, not bv elevating two of Its arms 
as sailn m the manner represented by 
OTict. Iciblc. It can also creep on tho 
sea bottom. 

Pager Oflloe, see Re( ord OrFicK. 

Paphlagonia, anct. dist. of Asia Minor, 
bordering on Rithsmia on the W. and 
washed on Ibe N. by tbe Euxine. It is a 
rough moimtainous country, but con- 
tained some fertile plains in the N. which 
were rich in oli\c plantations. It was 
celebrated tor its horses, mules, and 
antelopes, and the forests m tho S. fur- 
nished abundance cd timber, the boxua 
of Mt . ( ’otypus boing famous. The Inhab. 
were probably of S\rlan origin, and are 
mentioned bv Herodotus among the races 
eonquired by Cm'hus. Later they c'lmo 
under Rom. rule. SVe H. Leonhard, 
Rajihlagonien ; Reisen und Ftyrschungi n%m 
nordliohin Kleinasten, 1915. 

Paphos, name of two tns. on tho S.W, 
exti-emity of the coast of Cypnis, Old P. 
and New P. The former, now Kukha, 
was situated on an cinincuee about li m. 
from the sea, and was the chief seat of the 
worship of Aphrodite, remains of whose 
temple are still extant. The latter, now 
Baffo, about 74 m. from Old P., was on 
the sea and liad a good harbour. It was 
also celebrated for Its worship of Venus, 
and was tho administrative cap. of the is. 
and a flotirlshlilg commercial city, famous 
for Its oil and its ‘diamonds’ of medicinal 
power. 

Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in Phr^'gia, 
is known to us from references and ex- 
tracts made by iren£eub, Eusebius, and 
Olliers. Irenaeus says of liim that he was 
*a hearer of John and a companion of 
Polyoarp,* but Eusebius counteis the 
former part of this statement with a 
quotation from P. himself. P. is fhietlv 
important for throe stateinoms made 
in tho fragments that have been pre- 
bCrvod of his kipikkwi tf^rfyjKTf, 

statements which form tiie basis of all 
studies on the synoptic problem, fn one 
of these he speaks thus of Mark: ‘Mark, 
having become the intciprcter of Peter, 
wrote down accural oh whatsoever he 
wmembored, but wit limit recording m 
ordcc what wa-* said or done by Christ.* 
Tbe sccoud reference is to Matthew (see 
Looi 4 ). The third is hi-* lefereuco to 
‘John the ITesbyter’ pn -.iimcd to differ 
from tbo beloved disciple P. lived ir 
the latl» r half of the bCi'ond century, and 
IS usualh counted among the Apobtolio 
Fat herb. ^ ^ 

Papier-m&eh5» Bubstonce produced by 
piibting together many blicets of thm 
paper ivhJoh has lu'en u^'Cd for m iriv 
purposes wl, • » lightness and strength 
wore needed. The practice of making P. 
is of E. origin. Boxes, tra^s, bowls, and 
many other articlen were at one time made 
in this way in great variety, and finished 
by lacquering and gilding and painting. 
One of the uses to which it Is put in 
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printing ts In the production of the 'flong* 
or mould, made by pasting sheets of 
blotting'paper. with a mixture of alum* 
flour, and starch, on to a backing of brown 
paper, and finishing the surface with two 
or three sheets of tissue-paper. An im- 

E resslon Is taken by beating, or by 
ydraulio prensuro, from the forme of 
type by a printor. He then may cast 
from a it stereo tyue reproduction of his 
matter. Its flexibility enables him also to 
bend it to the necessary form for casting 
the curi'ed plates used on the printing 
oyh'nders of the modern rotary presses. 

PapilionaoesB, the only one of the three 
sub-orders of Logumiiiosefo which is repre- 
sented by Hrit. species. The flowers are 
mooosyuimetrlc and papilionaceous or 
butterfly shaped, as for Instance in the 
sweet pea. 

Papillon, breed of toy dog which derives 
Its name from the large, erect, spreading 
ears of the prick-eared variety. It is a 
smart breed, with small, arched skull, 
pointed muzzle, and dark eyes The cars 
are erect or drooping, according to the 
variety, the chest is deep, and the back 
rather long. The coat is long and silky, 
usually white with black, black and tan. 
or red markings, but it is sometimes red, 
brown, or yellow. The tail is long and 
carried over the back. The mazimuin 
height is 12 In. at the shoulder, and the 
maximum weight Is 12 lb. It has become 
very popular, owing to Its intelligence and 
alertness, and it is comparatively easy 
to rear. 

Papin. Denis (1C47-1711). Fr. physicist, 
A at lilois, studied medicine in i'aris, 
where he practised for some time as a 
physician. He became -acquainted with 
Huyghens, and devoted himself to physi- 
cal sciences. Before P.’s time the intense 
force wiiich can be generated in water, 
air, etc., under the action of heat was 
well known, but he was one of the first to 
indicate the prln. features of a machine 
by ivhich this property could he made of 
practical uiility. Ho became a member 
of the Hoyal Society in 1«81. While In 
England. P. and Boylo together repeated 
their experiments on the properties of air. 
etc. To P. undoubtedly belongs the dis- 
tinction of having first applied steam to 
produce motion by raising a piston: be Is 
also the Inventor of the ‘safety-valve,’ an 
essential part of his ‘Digester.’ By this 
latter machine P. showed that liquid** 
in a rncuum can bo put in a state of 
ebullition at a much lower temp, than 
when freely exposed to tiie air. He dis- 
covered the principle of action of the 
siphon, and improved the pneumatic 
machine of Otto de Guericke. Unfortun- 
ately for science P.’s numerous writings 
‘have not yet been collected, but many of 
them will be found In the PhUo^ophicai 
Trannarfions, Alia emAitorum, and the 
ReevHl de diverges pi^ns, tiee life by 
E. Enouf (4th cd.), 18K8. 

PapTneau. Louis Joseph (1780-1871), 
Canadian politician and leader of the Fr.- 
Canmiians In the strujrale against the 
Ch&teau clique or Eng. -sfleaking merchant 
class (so-named from the Ch&teau St. 
LouIb, one-time residenoe of the governors 
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in Quebec), if. in Montreal, he was a 
seigneur of good family, handsome, and 
eloquent. His father had helped to de- 
fend Qnebco during the Amer. invasion of 
1775; he himself had been an officer In the 
war of 1812, and as late as 1820 he had 
praised the advantages enjoyed by Fr.- 
Canadians under Brit. nilo. After 1822. 
however, he bceanio convinced that the 
Fr in Canada were threatened with the 
loss of their rights. In 1800 he was 
elected to the Legislative Assembly of 
Lower Canada, and from 1815 to 1837 he 
was Speaker of the House of Assomhly for 
Lower Canada. P. led a mission to Eng- 
land to protc'st against the proposed union 
of ITppcr and Lower Canada, and led the 
Fr. -Canadian demand for flnanoia) reform 
and an elected prov. council. The chief 
weapon of P. and his followers was tho 
power of tho assomhly to vote taxes, for 
ihongh the governor had a few sources of 
revenue like laud -granting which were not 
controlled by the aNsombly, they were not 
sufTlolont for tho piiritnses of governineiifc. 
P. therefore led the Legislative Assonibly 
of Lower Canada In withholding supplies 
from tho governor, and aecurod the co- 
operatiou of Win. Lyon Mackenzie’a re- 
volutionary party of Upper Canada (1 83.5). 
P. attended a meeting of <lelegatea at St. 
Charles that decldod on reholllon. His 
complaints w'cro not all Justified: in 18.14 
ho and his followers had drawn up 
an extraordinary documout, known as 
Ninety-two HesoluMons; some of Its 
protests were fully Justified, but generally 
speaking the document wan bitter and 
unreasujiablo, and its opproving references 
to the AiJier. rex'olutlon were unwise. P. 
lost the sympathy of miMlerate Fr.- 
Canadians, and espesJaily of lenders 
of the Church, who had no wish to foment 
reheilion. A warrant was issued against 
him for high trc'asnn. llo cacapi*il to 
I’nrifl, but after a general amnesty re- 
turned in 1847 to sit in tlio United 
C^inndlnn Legislature till 18 51. 

Papini, Giovanni (b. 1881), It. author 
(risrudonyin, Cianfaloo). b. in Florence, 
and largely self-taught. His father was 
an old Tt. Liberal and, therefore, atheist 
and Garlimldiari. Among his vols. of 
essays and crJIicisin are Jl Crrpusrolo dei 
Fihm/l ( 1 906 ) ; La Fnija del Sahato (1915); 
L’f oino (^ardiicci (1918): Le PiU Jielle 
Pagine di A. Manzoni ri923); Dante mro 
<19;ji); Ilnlia mid (19.19); Figure umane 
(1940). His poetry intiudes Cento Pagine 
di Poenia (1915); Opera Prima (1917); 
Pane Vino (1926). Novels: Parole e 
eangue (1912); Un Uomn flnita (1012, 
autoldogrnphy; Eng Irnns. 1924). Por- 
meily a sceptic, specially fatdons through 
his Stronrature (1916). he accepted the 
Catholic fnith widio writing tils Stnria di 
Cristo (1921), which has boob trans. into 
many tongura (Eng. trans. 1023). See 
studies by K. Palmlori, 1927; A. Vivlani, 
1934; and M. Apoilonlo, 1944. 

Papinianus. ASmilius Paullus. most cele- 
brated of Korn. Jurist s, was b. towards 
the middle of tho second century, and 
during the reign of the Emperor Severus 
he hold the nifleo of Llbellorum Maglster. 
and afterwards that of Preeleotus Pne- 
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torlo. After the death of Severiifl. Cara* I the Wharton range, having fallen to 
calla dlRnilsHed P. from ofhce and cauHOd attnrkB by the natives. liaidTng by head- 
him to be uut to death. P.*8 works con- hnntors. rctallatorir blood feuds, and 


sist of thirty-seven books of Quipmones, 
nineteen of Heaponaat two of Dcjmitionea, 
and two works, De AduUeriia and a ttk. 
fragment. His high reputation as a jurist 
was much enhanced by strong moral 
fooling. 

Papinius Statius, aee Statius. 

Papirius Carbo, see C\uno. 

Pappus, Alexandrinus, eniineiit niatho- 
matieioii of Alexamiria wlio flourished 
about the end of the fourtli century. a-P. 
Ho was the author of eoniinoutarioH on the 
Elements of Kuclid of wliic-h fragments 
have been preserved bv Proclus and 
others, and of which the section on book 
10 has survived in Arabic; also on 
Ptolemy's Syritojris, of which hooks 6 and 6 
survive (od. A. Rome, Hiblioteca Aposto- 
lica VeUieatia, 1031), and on the l*lan\s~ 
pherium of Pttilemy and the Analemma 
of Diodorus. P.*s greatest work, how c\ er, 
is the aytur} >, DU iiiv aluablo oollcet lon of 
mathemutieal wrlthigs and commentaries. 
This hits oome down to ua compicto (cd. 
F. O. Hultsch, 1870-78). 

Pappus, see (’ompohit.®. 

Papua, or New Guinea, is the 

S.K. part of the !*<. of New Guinea with 
the d’EutrecaHteaux Is., Lonisiade Archi- 
pelago, and the Hiiiall in. bet ween 8 ’ and 12* 
8. lat. ond 141* and 15.0* 1C. long. Area 
90,540 sq. n¥. P. lies wholly within the 
tropics, and ha.s a very irregular aud In- 
dented roast -line. Tlie S.K. ribOf* to a 
series of iiit. ranges, tlie higlie«l ))olnt of 
which, Mt. Victoria. uttaiiLs 13,120 ft. 
Viewed from the air P. presents a pano- 
rama of scores of miles r>f abrupt hills, 
gloomy gorges, and sheer csciirptiients, 
all shrouded in thick senib a monotonous 
expanse of soiiibre green darkening to 
black In the ravines and steep valleys, 
with very few nntivo vils. and still rarer 
white 8ettl<*inonts. The c liief rivs. are 
tJio Fly, Turaina, and Ikiiuo. The rain- 
fail is heavy and evenly di'-triiiuted except 
In one belt of land which has a dry 
season and produces tobacco and cotton. 
The wetter parts prodme a variety of 
croi)S, Hiigar-caue, coc»)-imts, sago palm. , 
bread fruit, dyow'omls. spicea, ginger, and 1 
bananas riiid other fruits. Many minerals 
occur, gold, copper, tin, Icnil, zinc, and 
cinnabar, also brown coni and petroleum: 
gold, silver, and osiulndnnii are the only 
minerals exported. Topi/ and beryl are 
the only precious stones. P. itn])orts 
mainly foods! utTs, tobacco, drapery, and 
hardw'sre. Tlicre arc wireless telegmpb 
stations at Port Moresby and 8nmnrai. 
The races vary in colour, mode of living i 
and lungUHg*'. and most of the coastal 
people are not of Papuan origin but arc 
desceudi'd from racc.s of more distant 
parts of the Paclfle. They had n reputa- 
tion for bloodt hirst incss among the pioneer 
settlerH, and not without reason. Rut I ho 
tales of oannihalism and murder have un- 
doubtedly been dist orted to suit t he natural 
ond impressive setting. Gold prospectors 
blazed the trail and ino<.t of tho earlier 
gold-hunters have left their hones to 
whiten on tho slopes of Mt. Scratehley and 


ticularly, sorcery (the convenient term 
used to include the various forms of magic 
and necromancy In Papua) have hindered 
native administratiun. Many white men 
have been mnrdorod In past years. In 
1901 occurred the ma6.sacre of the Rev. 
James Chalmers and his party by the 
Goanban tribe, followed by tho Le Hunte 
punitive expedition, which burned down 
dijzem of dubes or native vils. But 
tribes h,i\e in largo areas settled down to 
peaceful hubit«, while hundreds of the 
unlives are bi'iiig taught by the many 
missionary bodies in P 

In order I o prev ent that portion of New 
Guinea not elaiincrl by the Dutch from 
passing Into tier, hamih, the (Jiiccnsland 
Gov. annexed it in 1883, a step not sanc- 
tiuned by tho impenal gov In 1884, 
how'ever, a lirit. protect orate was pro- 
elainied over tho S. porlion of the E. half 
of New^ Guinea, and in 1887 Queensland, 
New S. Wales, aud Vu*tori.'t agreed to 
share the tost of administr.it ion. The 
tor. was annexed to tl*e (Yowm tho follow- 
ing 5 car. Tho Federal Gov of Australia 
asHuiiicd tlio eontPol iii 1901 ; the political 
IrnnsitT was eoinpleted l>y the Papua Act 
of 1905. passed by the tcderal Gov., and 
in 19Uf) a proclainalion th blared that New 
Guinea wouUl be known as the tor. of P. 
Government is by tlio usual colonial 
maeliiniTy of executive and legislative 
councils under an administrator, Jap. 
fore-ts« inx'ndcMl P. in De‘c. 1941. By tho 
capture of Iliina by the Allies on Dec. 14, 
1942, tho imaders w*erc ilriven out of the 
eemntr\. J*op. (]94()}; Fiiropeans 1800; 
Papuans (estimated) .337,090. See also 
Mi.l\nr.sia. See A. F. U, Wollaston, 

I Pi/fimies and Papuans, 1912; Sir H. 
Murray, Papua of To-uay, 192.5; I. F. 
Champion, Across Acic Gwnea from 
I the fly to the Sepik, 1932; E. Chee««man. 
The Tiro Hoads of Papua, 1935; .1. (1. 
Hides, Through Wildest Papua, 1935; and 
L. Lett, The Papuan Achievemtni, 1942. 
See al^o Mei.an'ESia. 

Papules, see i’iMPUi's. 

Papworth Village Settlement, vil. settle- 
ment situattMi on the Ilmitingdon- 
Hoyhton road ni*ar Canibrielgo for the 
rehabilitation of tuberculosis victims, the 
large-si of its kind in the wmid. Hcgnn in 
1917 ein a miclens of a teue 'sJicltcra and on 
old hon'««*. ft Is now a (oinniuiiity of some 
2000 people who have been helped to 
health aud enabled to support themselves 
by their own efforts. Jn arhlition to 
two baiiiitoria, ll\e liostcl'., and nurses' 
homes, tliiTo are now sonic 200 houses 
and n^c I«irgo modern fai lories employing 
700 men and women niukiiar Tor homo aud 
export prefabriealed bnihiiiigs, roach- 
building and Joinery products, cabinet 
furmluiT, 1ra\cl goods, printing, book* 
binding, an I uphol''te^^ goods. The 
fmimU p of Hi settlement was Sir PcndrilJ 
VniTlcr Jones, together with Sir Clifford 
Allbutt, Sir Gcoigo W''oodhond, Mr, 
Pobert Moranl. and others. Much valu- 
able work w'us done by Sir Frederick 
Milner, who was tho first chairman. 
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Althoxiah the hoepital section of the settle- 
ment has been absorbed Into the new 
national health Kolieriio, tho ho<%tols» 
factories, and vil. still retain their indl- 
vidnal identity and still require the 
Itenerous help of the public if its special 
needs and farther Uevelopuiont are to be 
realised. 

Papyrology, in the widest scuso. is that 
branch of learning vvhicli seeks to decipher 
and determbie the date and place of any- 
thing written on papyrus. The oltlest 
books known are written on rolls of papy- 
rus, and tho earliest preserved writlcu 
papyri go back to tlio fifth Kgvptian 
dynasty ^about 2750-2tt2o b.o.); they iu‘« 
couched in Kgyptian language and 
hiemtic laritlng (see urider Hiekoolvphu*. 
Hieratic, and Demotic \VRrrix<;-<.>. 
Other papyri are written In Egyptian 
demotic or Coptic scripts, in Aramaic, in 
Gk., Lat., Persian, or Arabic. The Uhc of 
papyrus lasted through Gk. and Rom. 
times down to the early :Middlo Ages. 
The middle of the tenth century Rooms to 
be thd period when its niaiiui. (in Egypt) 
censed, but already sinro tiie fourth 
century A.n.. in S. Europe, under, Christian, 
Rom., and Byzantine Jidluencc, papyrus 
was gradually displaced for ^v riling books 
by parchment and yclluni. 

Ill the strictest sense of the term. P. 
indicates Gk. P., and ptiri iciilarly <leals 
with the period In winch Egypt was more 
or less completely under Hellenic in- 
fluence and Gk. was one of its main 
ianguagea. The upfior limit of this 
period may be fixed at 832 h.c., corre- 
sponding with tlio conquest of Egypt by 
Alexander the Groat, and the lower limit 
about two centuries after the Arabic 
conquest of a.u., 611 when Arabic had 
deflmtoly triumphed. Tlie reason of this 
restricted use of the term P. lie.s in tiie 
following facts; ('1) Tiie manuf. cd 
papyrus was conflneti to Egypt, and it is 
most probable that life ostab. of the great 
AJl^xandrian library led to improyonieuts 
In its manuf., and stimulated production. 
(2) Although, in tho countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean, papyrus was until the 
fourth oentnr7 a.d, the most common 
writing material, on account of climatic 
circumstances and because of tho damp 
soil, no papyrus could long survi\ c except 
beneath tho splendid protectlvo covering 
of tho sands of Upper Egypt (-tmuo 
charred papyri have boon found in Lower 
Egypt and itt Herculaueuiii Italy; a few 
fcagments have been discovered in l’ale.s- 
tlno and in Dura Euror»os in N. 
potamia). (3) The uuinlier of the 

5 reserved Gk. pap^i is estinnited at almut 
0,00U. Thanks to them wo Imvo at onr 
disposal so many data of so great a varit ty 
that there is no region in antiquity of 
which we know tho legal, social, religious, 
cnltural, economic, and domestic life so 
well as Grseoo-Rom. Egypt. 

P. la a new branch of knowledge; al- 
though the first papyrus brought in 
modem times from Egypt to Europe (tbe 
'Papyrus Schow* or cnariu liorgiana. now 
in Naples) reached Europe in 1778, and 
iu the nineteenth century conslderalile 
finds were made In various places of the 


FayAm, only in the last decade of that 
century systemntio excavations and 
pcsoorcJi for papyri were organiHed (W. M. 
Flinders Petrie on belinlf of the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund, 18U0; 1). P. Grenfell 
and A. S. Hunt, of Oxford, 1896). P. Is 
of paramount importanee for tiie study of 
tliu (4k. civiUsatlon of Egypt in the fol- 
lowing Helds: writing, langnngo, public 
and ndmlnistratlvo law, social, ecoaomie,, 
and religious life. 

/SVe L. Mittois and U. VVilukon, Hwnd- 
Zitae un/i Chresfomathie der rapuniskmide, 
11H2: W. Sehuluirt, tJinfuhrung iv die 
Papt/ruskundc. IU18; W. M. Flindei'b 
IVtrie. 7'<’;i i’rdnt* Diguiiitjiu Pfjupt, 11)23; 
r. Coiloinp, fM Papuroh^'/ir, 1927: F. )». 
Ivonyoii. Pifty Years of Papyrologu^ Actes 
ifn I'*' f'o/iffr, itdvrn. de. paiajnd.. 1038; 
A. Olderiui, Manuale di pamrolotjfa 
anfira grrea e tnoderna, 11 ) 38 ; \V. Ivre- 
innns and J. Vergote, Papurologiseh 
]Iatidhoek\ 1912; and M. David anil H. A. 
\au Groningen, Papurological Priaicr, 
1946. 

Papyrus, whence Eng. 'paper,' Gk. 
mijTVfMt, (hIno fivti\os, ^iSAoc, hciico Bible). 
The term P. is of pi Ian origin, iiiciiniug 
'the grnwtli of the Kiver (NiJo).' It is n 
straight, stout, tall, leed-liko, aquatic 
plant, culled in Ijjit. J\ aniiquorum or 
Pl/peras papyrus (q.r.), wliioh in unci, 
times grew in profusion in Egypt ou the 
11. Nile. It alKo grew, but in small 
quantities, in N. I'alastina. Nowadays 
it. only grows in and in sJJcily, 

but it is reared as a enrio.dty in many 
botanical gardens (also in England, where, 
however, it needs to bo romoved under 
cover iu the autumn). Rs leafless stem 
rises from four to liffoen feed above the 
water, and has an umlirrdla-llke top of 
delicate green rays. The anct. Egyptians 
used the sterna of thi-* plant ti* make ropes, 
mats, sandals, framework of light rowing 
boats, and for other purposes, but the 
prin. importance, at least in modem eyes, 
was tlie use of P. as writing material. A 
detailed account of tho way in whieh tho 
P. was treated in the Egyptian 'paper 
factories’ is given by Puny tho Elder 
{Naiuralis historia, xiil. 74 ff.), tho great 
Kom. naturalist (a.d. 23-79). A section 
from the lower part of the stcjn, tho pith, 
was rot vertically into thin strips; these 
were l.tul some vcrtieidly and others trans- 
versely, pressed together, mid dried in tho 
sun. Uneven patches were smoothed or 
pressefl away, and t he surfac.o was polished 
more or less carefnllv according to the 
quality to be prodneed. Tho sheets were 
then glued together into a roll. The 
length of the rolls varied; some were 
3t) or 40 ft. long, l>ut wo nfis told of some 
that were ]r>0 ft. long, und would cuiitaiii 
the wiinlc Iliad or Odimey. 

T)io oldest hooks known ore written on 
rolls of 1'., and tiie carflcht preserved 
^vritten papyri go baek to the first half of 
the third milionniuin n.c. P. waa not only 
employed for literary purposes. In 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, Syria, etc., it was 
for many centuries tho ehlof material used 
for writing for all ordinary purposes, such 
as legal documents, receipts, petitions, 
notices of birth, and ofllcitil and private 
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letters. Its employment for these pur* 
poses continued until the middle eleventh 
century, while as writing material for 
books ft was gradually displaced by parch* 
ment or yellum, wiiich had superseded it 
in the fourth century a.d. See Paper; 
PAPYKOLOGy; Paucitment; Vellum. 

Par, or Parr, nee Salmon. 

Park, original name for the R. Amazon, 
S. America. The* name is now applied 
to the estuary in 1 tie I^. state rtf llrazil, 
popularly described as a month of the 
Amazon. It really belongs lo the Tor an- 
tlns and Anapu lU., and is only coniiceled 
with the Amazon by a tidal ‘furo.’ 

Park, or Grao Pard, inarllime state of 
N.K. Rra/iK bouTutod on the N. by the 
Giiionos and on the N.K. by the Atlantic*. 
Area 404,780 sq. m. It lies almost en- 
tirely in the Amazon basin, and is 
copiously waterf*cl by the Amazon, I*., 
Tocantins, Xingi6, Tamiios, and smaller 
riva. The higher gronmi is almost »lesc‘pt. 
Tlio greater part is at ill dt*ufie forest, but | 
sottlomcnts iiayo ber‘n made along the , 
rl^ s., and cacao, sugar, cotton, caont- 1 
cboiic, Hrazil nuts, piassaba, rice, manioc, , 
millet, vanilla, etc., are prodneorl. P. « 
prmlucos some of the world's llnest rubber, i 
but. production 1 'ts greatly declined. I 
Pop. l,074,00u hOi. its cap. P., sec ' 
He LEM. ! 

Parable was orJgiinlly the name given r 
by the Gk. rhctorldans to an i II usi ration 1 
av(»wcdly intrpduced as such. In Hellen- 
istic and N.T. Gk. it came to signify an 
independent ilct itious narmilvc, cmidox ed 
for the lllubtralirm of a moral rule or prin- 
ciple. This kind of iJlust ration is of K. ' 
origin, and admirable (examples aro to be 
foTind in the O.T, and N.T., particularly 
in the discourses ot our Lord. jMiieli of 
Christ’s parabolic imagery is to bo found 
in the writings of IliJlcl, Shammai, and 
other great p.ibbih, ns, tor txaiiiple, the 
pH. ot the pearl of (ircat Price, the 
Labourers, the Jiosi Pl<*cc of .Money, tlie 
Wise and Foolish oLe. Among 

modern writers, the (ier. divine Kriiin- 
mneher greatly disllugiuslied himself in 
this species of coinposdion. The P. 
diirers from the fable in the probability 
or verlblmilltude of the hlm v it*K*lf, and 
agrees with it in the essential rcfiuisites 
of simplicitv and bre\il>. An excellent 
work on tho Ps. of the N.T. is that by 
Archbishop Trench. 

Parabola, loons of a point P whoso dia- 
tanco from a ilxed point S, the focu.s, is 
equal to its distance from a ilxed lino ZZ', 
the directrix {see ilguro wlicre SP « PM). 
The figure also hUowh o simple method of 
construction; SPQ is a string attached 
at S and Q and equal to ; the T square 
MQ is moved along tbc lulor ZZ', while a 

S enell keeping tho string t ight and against 
tie T squaro traoeathe < nri e. A iiuc XX ’ 
through S perpeudieuliir to the directrix 
ZZ’ is called ihetforts; it mceta ZZ' at the 
foot of the ilipoetrlx. The curve is sym- 
metrical to tho axis, which cuts it at tho 
vertex V, and extends lo infinity, always 
recoding from the axis. Tho lotus rectum 
or fooal width is tho chord of cur\e 
through the focus S and perpendicular to 
the axis. The angle SPM is bisectod by 
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the tangent at P, henco the parallel beams 
from the light In the focus of a parabolic 
reflector. The curve Is a conic section 
niade by a plane cutting a cone in a 
direction parallel to the generating line 
and Is a special care of the conics governed 
by the relation SP — ePM, e being c^led 
tho (ceerdridtu of the curve. For the P.. 
e * 1. The path of a projeotilo when not 
trmy vertical is a parabola except for in- 
terferenr-o of air and other Irregularities, 
the recognition of which fact has been of 
enormous utility in military matters. In 
co-ordinate (Carlcbian) geometry the 
equation for a P. in the simplest form, 
taking tlie origin at the vertex, is p* = 4pjp. 



All enr^ cs of tlic form i/” ore elaseed 
as IV.: f/J « pr i.s the cubical P., p.r* 
is tlie semi-cubical P. — the evolute of the 
P. ot the bocoud degree. 

Paraboloid, figure traced by a parabola 
moving with its vertex always on another 
parabola, tho planes of ihe ino being 
constantly at right angles to each other. 
The clliptio parabola is traced when tho 
(‘oneavities are kept in the same fiirectitm; 
its plane sections are either porabolos or 
ellipses. Tho hyperbolic parabola Is 
traced when tho coiieaMtics are kept m 
opposite directions: its plane hoctions are 
parabolas or hyperbolas. 

Paraeatu, tn. of Ltra/i). in ihe staU* of 
Minas Gomes, 300 m. W. of Onro Preto. 
Pop. 1 ‘2,000. 

Paracelsus, or Philippus Aureolus Theo- 
phrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim 
(141)3-1 j 11), Swiss nhysif’iaiu h. at Slnsie* 
deln, sou of a phybieinn ilu education 
was\ei\ irregular. lie studied for a time 
at. Basle IJxiiv., and learnt alohemy and 
clicni. from ’’'ritheinins, bishop of Wurz- 
burg, nml niv tllurgy and mineralogy at 
the T> rol mines, and gained a great deal of 
iufornuitlon by travelling. He gained 
some fume aa a pbyhleian in Basle, and was 
made tu. physician and a lecturer at the 
univ.; but many of his opinions, to which 
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he held with great obstinacy and arro* 
gance, were in opposition to the best 
contemporary opinion. He was driven 
from Hnsle m 1528 through a dlsputo, 
and d. at Salzburtr. His numerous works 
were ed. in Gor. in 1589-91 (J. Huser), 
1603-6, 1618, 1920-32 (B. Aschmann), 
and 1944 flf. (J. Strobel); and in Lat. 
in 1603-6 and ir»58. wee studies bv 
M. H. Lessing. 1839; V. Marx. 1842; IT, 
Mook, 1876; E. Hartmann, 1887; G. 
Kahlbauin, 1891; F. Stninz, 1924, 1937; 
B. S. von Wnltershauseu, 1936; and f. 
BeUehart, 1941; a/so F. Oesterle, IJ/e 
Anthropologie des Varacelsus, 1937. ami 
O. G. Jung, Poracelsia^ 1042. 

Paracentric Motion, term u.sod by Lcib- 
nis to express the motion wliioh, together 
with harnionio eirculation. nmdo up the 
entire motion of a planet. It is soinctlmes 
inaccurately applied to simplo motion 
about a centre. 

Paraohor, in cbom., a function used i)v 
Sugden and others in the imc'stlgation of • 
the constitution of various <mn pounds. 
The P. of a liquid is given by Lho ex- 

M 

presslon P where = molecular 

weight, T) —density, and y — surface 
tension of the liquid. 

Paraohuto (Fr. rhule, a fall). A device 
somewhat resembling a giganlio iiuibrella 
abont 24 ft. in diameter, Intendi'd to 
break a fall from a height. The <iririri 
of Ps. is credited to Leonardo dn Vm<*l 
<1462-1519), whoso rough sketch eiul 
theory seems to have suggested the 
design of Fauato Verauzio in 
Novm (1385). Joseph Montgolfier (or 
Montgolfldre) (q.v,) and Bluiiehiiid made 
expenments (are xivdeir Balluovs) in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, 
Montgolfier descending safely with a 
of the umbrella type from a housetop at 
Annonay. To Anilr»^ (rdnieiin falls the 
distinction of beiiifr the first man to 
dteoend safely in a P. from a lialloon, a 
feat which he oceoinplislied o^er I’arison 
Oot. 22, 1797, bomg no dmibt aided l)y 
good luck. In its earlier forms the 1>. was 
nothing more than a piece of clolli 
stretched over a rigid frame, hut when, 
after the lapse of a courilo of < cut lines, 
interest in It is revived, it reappears as a 
silk parasol with ribs, and is to lie found 
stretched over the top of a balloon open 
and ready for use. The gi-cat jiiohlcin 
was oscillation or swaying. Robert r\j{>k- 
Ing thought oscillation could lie cured bv 
the attachment of weights anri, with the 
courage of bis couviotions, htst ins life 
In 1837 at Lee in Kent in a descent 
from a balloon in bis famous if ludicrous 
inverted cone. In the following >ear 
one John Hampton made a 8u<'cr‘s.s> 
fnl descent in an umbrell.i type of P., 
16 ft. In diameter with ribs of whalebone 
and a canvas oevering. One of the rnohi 
spectacular of parachutists was the celo> 
braM Anier. aeronaut MuJ. Tliotnas 
Baldwin, who, in tho eiglitich of last cen- 
tury, made a number of 6ucee^sful descents 
in a simple silk P. carried up under a free 
balloon. The flexible P. of to-day. In 
fact, owes Its origin to Baldwin. A bole 


or vent in tho top of the P. was found to 
be a complete solution to tho osolllatlon 

F roblem, an<l a vent is now made In all 
’8. to this day. The First World War 
provided tho tlrst urgent necessity for Ps. 

The need for parachuting fnini aero- 
planes brought Into being the manually 
operated P., which is fixed to tho man. 
riineo tlint war America has paid much at- 
tention to tlio mihjcet, and tlie names of 
fr\in and Smith aro closely nssooiatod 
with the subMoqueiit development*!. The 
tirst man to make a free drop, or, in other 
words, to use a manually operated P., was 
Lcbllo L. Inin, at JJa>ton, Ohio, on April 
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20, 1919, with a parachute of his own de- 
sign. This Jump not only pioneered the 
use of Ps. in aircraft, but djHpro\ed the 
belief held up to that time that a human 
body falling through the air would die us a 
resuit. It was sulisequeutly proved by a 
long del.ived fn>o ilrnp and tho use of a 
barograph tlint the tenuiiial velocity of an 
averagu man falling through space was 
appro viinately 118 m.p.h, 

Tlie modern i*. has a small pilot-chute 
fixed to the apex of tlie main P., by which 
it IS draggt'd awa> Iroiu tho uiriuau to 
prevent hib falling into It. I*, aro so 
eoiiM meted tliat tli(“v can, when packed, 
bo fastened on to tin- back or fiirm a scat 
for the airman. Ni'w types of J*. are 
tested by being east frotn an aeroplane 
diving at over 200 in p.h., witli a 400-lb. 
weight attached to them. Tp to 1030 
tho oniinury P. contained about 80 yds. 
of tho finest pure silk, but owing to the 
shortage of silk eaiihcd by the Jap. cun- 
qnchts in E. Asia, nylon was introduced 
and has remained the most useful material. 

I'o the function of l*s. as life-savers was 
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addod that of proTlding: a means of landloR 
troops and supplies in otherwise inucoca- 
Blble areas (see Paratroops). Fop this 
purpose an adaptation of the manually 
operated P. waa introduced the P. 
hoinR opened by moans of a static lino, 
i.e. the rip'cord was not pulled by tho 

S arachutist but attached to tho inside of 
[lo aircraft and the P. was l<»rn open 
when the woiffht of the falling body came 
on the line. Supplies in units vveitrhinR 
up to 8000 lb. could also be dropped by 
this means. 

A recent development is the Irving auto- 
matic bare iiietrlc-oon trolled 1*. release, 
a small device strapped to tho P. liarncss 
and in corporal iuR a barometric capsule 
and a clockwork release uicclianism. it 
can be set to open tbo P. at any iieitrht, 
and is ohiofly intended for pilots IcaMiiR 
tho aircraft at such biRb altitudes or 
high speeds that they would bo uiicoii- 
eciouB during 1 lie llr-ii part of tlicir <lt+ccnt. 

See J. 15. Hf)dgM)ri, T/te History of 
Aeronavtics in Hreat Urifairit 1921. 

Parachute Iroops, see PAiivmoops avd 
Airbornr 'l«U01*5l. 

Paraclete (Gk. 7rap.i/fXriTo?, ndvoeale), 
name given to 11^ TToly (4host which 
Christ proinlsou Ins disi^iples would lake 
his place as their teacher and guide after 
he left them. Also the name of the mon- 
astery founded by Aholanl ixvir Xfigcut- 
iur-Seine, of which IFMoi-iO was abbess. 
See also Holt Hit hit. 

Para-dihydroxbenzone, see llVDlio- 

QPINO.NK. 

Paradise (O.F. pararlis, Lat. jinroAihus^ 
from Gk. TTopd a juirk or cnclosupei, 
word first used In Ok. by Xenophon for a 
Persian enclosed park <ir plcasuiv groumi. 
It o« ours set . times in tiie U.T., notably in 
Ncla miah il. 8, where \i is trans. 'forest.* 
In( hrlsllnu liteialuie it is iiseil Koiiietimes 
for the earthly P., the garden of Kiieii, and 
Roniotinies ns equiiuletit to heaven. 
Homotimes, again, the w\>rd is taken, as in 
Dante's Hnryafono, to mean an inter- 
mediate sinto lower tiiau that of hoa\en, 
and Luke zxiii. is so interpreted. 
Paradise, Bird of, see or Para- 

DIHB. 

Paradise Fish, or Macropodus viridi- 
avraivSt name given to a dome.sti( ntod 
vailety of a Chinese spedes of Osphrom- 
cuidie known as /*olyaninfhus operculans. 
In colour it is liright gold and green. 

Paradox (Gk. nani'o.os. contrary to 
opinion), terra applied lo wdiatever is 
contrary t o t he re<*ci\ ed la hef. It follows 
that a P. Is not nci ess.iiily an opinion 
contrary to truth, 'riieio have bev'u P». 
which have overthrown accredited errors, 
and in the course of time l)ecome unl- 
vorsally accept i‘d as triilhs, but this, the 
highest form of T*., uliieh is only another 
name for originality oi thought. Is rare. 
The P. which spring'j from n passion for 
distinction, and which ilespibcs good sense 
and the lessons of experience, is far more 
frequent. It maj' m>t bo a positive error 
in thought, but It is so exaggerated in 
expression that if taken literally it actually 
doos mislead. 

Paradoxurc (Gk. Trapafofos, i.c. adj,: 
‘contrary to received opinion,* -f ovpa. 


‘tail’), animal of the genus Paradoxurus, 
family Viverrldes, or of an allied genus; 
so calliTl because of its remarkably long 
**ur\ iiig tail. Also called palm-oat, 
-marten, or -civet. 

ParaiTin, white cTystalliiie body found 
in coal, wood, and organic tars. It can be 
obtfiiiHul by distilling camiel coal at ns 
low a terni». as possible. Melting point 
4.'i-G0 (1., sp. gr. 0 87-0-91. When pui^e 
It has no <»r taste and is insoluble in 
water, but dissolves in alcohol and ether, 
t hciiiicnllv it is a mixture of hydro- 
rariams of tlio methane series. It is 
mainly obtained from petroleum and 
natural oils l»v the process of fractional 
distillation. P. oil distils over between 
1 he temps, of 1 00 .xml .‘tOO'’ G., and is used 
lor ilhiininatiiig and lic.iting processes. 
At C. tho distill lie i onsiRts partly of 
solid ami partly lunnd. The solid is 
I*, wax, and is scpar.dcd from the liquid 
by filler prcM«ics. It i^ used chieflv in the 
inamif. <»f fandhs yrom tlie chemical 
point of View the tmu P. has a wider 
Hignitifanrc than mdi..n'l above. Tt is 
assigmd to <111 iJiipon .lit hrnmh of 
fiig.mic cimipounds uJlcd the nuthanp 
scrios, V)cuni*>e P. Wti\ i onslst^ pnndpallv 
ot its hijilicr memlMrs i>. wht is not 
m-tcil upon hy strong a* 'ds. nlkah<>. etc., 
and thiiH the u<ime 1\ (fiom Lat. pmitrn 
nffnns, small alllnityi was given to ii for 
t his reason. Tlie more iinpoiTaiit niombcrR 
of this Sines are the following: Methano 
((yJli) boils at “ 1P('. iindtr l^o atino- 
sph<*res. This gas is fri nnenlly piencnt In 
deeompusiug inatUT uud is alternatively 
known <1*^ marsh gas. Ktbane ((’jll*) lioils 
at -• 4“ umler 40 atnlO'^phe^tR: propane 
(CV^a) boils at 45** ('*. imdcr 1 atrao- 
Kpliere; butane (C^llio), boiling point 0® 0. 
under 1 atmosphere; isobutane (("lUi#), 
lioiling point 17® C. under I atinosfdiere. 
It will be noticed that there is a constant 
diltercTieo of CII* in their composition, 
whilo tiiey have similar chcpiical pro- 
perties. Smh a wries Is called a Acimm- 
lopou'i senes, this serlea having Pje general 
foi inula CTill2n+2, whore w staii is for any 
fiosifivo integer. The fourth incnibtr, 
butane, pitsjeutsa peculiarity in that ihew* 
aic two distinct hodiis possessing (he 
same composition, while tiiey differ in 
piopertles. They are tii^^tmgufshed by 
the two naines given, and are riTire&cntrd 
couHtitiitionally bv GU3 (’TI| Gil* Gils and 
(GJIsla GII GH3. Siu h eoiupounds art 
said to 1)0 isomenc (equal measiiro). the 
seeond being railed an is mu r of the other. 
The imnilier of Isomem rapidly inereoses 
with the number iif carbon atoms in the 
compound. There are three main types 
of Ps., knowTi resiled ivelv .is Normal, Iso, 
and Neo miven on p. ol2k neeordlng to 
the iihiiiner of groupiur <*1 the carbon 
atoms. 

Tho boiling points of the isomers -vre 
always lower Gian that of the iinbram bed 
serie.s. The ' , are found in nature os 
petroleiuu In the V S.A., Tt.S.S.R., Dut^i 
E. Indies, Durma, eto. Homo of the low'er 
Ps. occur as natural gas, e.g., in U.S.A., 
and sojiio are found in tho intestinal gases 
of animals and In the gases ^ven ofl 
during the put refaction of vegetable and 
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animal matter. The cj/cZo-Ph. are nog 
compounds, f,g. cydo-butano 

(11* - rilj 

1 I 

CH a— CH* 

There are certain fractions in the lubri- 
cating oil range of petroleum oompuneuts 
which are used for purposes other tlinu 
Inbrication. Liquid P. la one of 
Large quantities of fuming sulphuric mud 
or oleum, that is, sulphmric ac|d containing 
excess of sulphur trioxidc, are used in roiin- 
ing liquid P.. as it is essential that any 
tondenoy to form sludge is removed and 
that no reactive constituents should 
remain In the flnai product. The use of 
these luxge quantities of sulphuric acid 
^yes 1^6 to the formation of sulphoulo 
acids, and these arc removed by neutralisa- 
tion with caustic soda solution containiiM? 
alcohol. After nentraUsatiou the oil is 
treats with decolorising earth and 
^taiod to produce the water-white, 
odourless, tasteless liquid P. 

Paragua, see Palau an. 

Paraguari. tn. of Paraguay, S. America, 
cap. of the dept, of 45 m. by rail from 
Asuncidn. It produces tobacco, cotton, 
and cattle, and there are potteries, tan- 
neries, and distilleries. Pop. 8000. 

Paraguay, republic of S. America, with 
no sea-board, bounded N. by Holfvia, 
N.E. and E. by Brazil, and S. and \V. by 
Argentina. Topographu ally P. forms 
part of the great deprcssiou known us tho 
basin of ParanA, whose \V. otigo is formed 
by the Andes, and on the L. is bounded by 
the Brazilian highlands. To the N. uses 
the sheer edge of the Matto (1 rosso tniile- 
lands of Brazil, and to the ^.W. is the 
Oran Chaco, part of whose \ ast and partly 
unescplored ter. forms the W. portion of 
P, P. has been tho ‘subject of exag- 
grtated descriptions: on tiie one bond It 
nae been condimned as a pest-ridden and 
poBDity - stricken laud of unbearable 
&oploal climate, and on tho other lauded 
OB full of g^t possibilities and pieusing 
features, in reality it Is a country 
contrasts, affording * componsatlng cir- 
emnstanoes and yaried conditions both of 
nature and people . . . much of the 
country merits the description of a natural 


garden, where flowers and fruit run riot, 
evon around the thatched, mud-wallod 
huts of the squatters. In certain districts* 
(C. R. Knock). The area of P. proper 
(f.c. excluding the Chaco or ‘occidental 
section*) or ‘oriental section* Is otfloially 

f iven as 61,600 sq. m. Tho Chaco formed 
he 8ut>ject of a long-fct;(Lnding dispute 
with Bolivia and led to war In Sept. 
1932, which only ended with an armis- 
tice on June 12, 1935, followed by a 
peacx) treaty signed in July 1938, the 
bonndarj being fixed b> arbitration 
(Oct. 1938). Tho cou<ic« 1 uciit increased 
area of P.*b occidental section is ofllcially 
estimated at 88,788 sq. in., making the 
total area of the republlo approximately 
149.770 sq. m. Pop. nstimutod In 1945 at 
1.141,300 (Including 53,450 in the Chaco, 
of whom TudJans number 8000). The 
people of 1*. are of mixed blood, namely 
Sp., Indian, or Giuiraiii, and mestizo 
(mixed Kuropeuu and Indian), the most 
predominant being the Guarani. There 
aro practically no Negroes in P. and tho 
adttiixliire Qf foreign blood is less than in 
any of the other S. Anier. republics. The 
v\hite element, as always, forms tho 
governing class, and the oflicial laugiiago 
K Sp., ullhougli the coinriion speech is 
(iimrunJ. The Paragua janM are a far loss 
ciiorgctle people than their nt'igh hours of 
Argentina, and modem civilisation pro- 
gi-esses but slowly. 

P. is bisected by tho rlv. of its own 
name. The Para n A flows oloug its K. 
border, while the Pilcoiuuvo forms Its W. 
boundary till it joins t he P. near Asuncidn. 
In tho angle formed by the PamnA-P. 
confluence arc extensive marshes, one of 
which, odlled Neembuou, i.e. ‘endless,* is 
drained by Lake Vpoa, n largo lagoon 
S.E. of Asuucldn. K. of tlio Parana K. 
the country has alwavs bf*on known as P. 
pmy»er, while on the \V. and S.W. lies the 
region of K1 Gran Chaco. Tho portion 
lying w'ithin tho P. ter. (prior to tho 
treaty of 1938) consists largely of swamp, 
forest, and jungle, iiiliabited )>y semi- 
clyJliscd Indian tribes, among whom the 
S, Amcr. Missionary .'‘(•ciety has long been 
doing good work. Tins region is also the 
haunt of tho Jaguar and numerous rep- 
tiles. There are largo areas of good 
grazing ground, winch support many 
cattle. The N. portion of P. is moun- 
tainous, but the iS. portion is one of tho 
most fertile (lists, hi S. America, con- 
sisting of hills and gentle slopes, richly 
wooded, and wild F.uyatinahs, and rich 
alluv ial plains, some of 'which, however, 
are marshy. Murh \akiablc timber is 
found in tho forest''. Including hard, soft, 
and dye woods. The minfiill of P. is 
snfllcient tor agric. prrKlnct ion, and the 
climate, though sub-troidoal. Is agreeable 
and healthy. 

l^roductwn . — ^The whdle area of the 
oriental section of P. Is ctlltlvable, the soil 
affording facilities for meadows and pas* 
tures Which aro capabjo of a Taring 
agriculturo, such ns might render the 
country the orchard and garden of that 
part of the S. Anier. continent. Only a 
small part, however, has as yet been 
brought under cultivation. Stock-raising 
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is one of tho ppin. Industries, the country include granite, marble, serpentine, and 
being well adapted to it. About onc-third kaolin. Large deposits of lithographio 
of tho 'Whole area is devoted mainlv to tho stone of good quali^ were discovered 
raising of horses, cattle, swine, and sheep, a few years ago. The few secondary 
The cattle number about 4,500,000, and industries of P. produce only for the home 
those not used for home consumption are market, the exceptions being the meat- 
exported in tho form of meat extract, canning factories, quebracho-extracting 
preserved meat, and jerked meat, over plants, and saw-mills. Cheap quality 
100,000 head of cattle being slaughtered textiles arc made from home-grown 
aimuolly for this trade. Herds are to be cotton wliicli is both ginned and spun in 
found in most parts of the country, but the country. Owing to the civil war, 
it is m M isiones, the art*a N . of ConcepciOn, which lasted from March to Aug. 1947. the 
and in the Chaco that the greater part value of P.»s exports fell fromT2‘7 million 
exist. Agrio. methods are primitive. The guaranies in 1946 to 65*7 million In 1947, 
inadequacy of labour and the backward- but imports increased from 66-4 million 
ness of communications render scientific guaranies in 1946 to 68-1 million in 1947. 
agricultnre difllcult. Tractors, modem The chief exports are quebracho extract, 
ploughs, and ugric. implements in general cattle and meat products (in 1945 19,000 
are b(dng introduced upon a large scale, tons of canned beef wora exported), hides 
Two botanical schools have been opened (valued at 5,670,000 guaranies In 1944), 
by tlie gov. The country is especially yerba matO (4000 metric tons in 1944, 
noted for yerba inatA (strong flavoured over 8000 tons In 1941), tobacco, oranges, 
Paraguayan ‘tea’), a plantation pro- and petit -grain oil. Tho chief imports 
duct AH well as a iiaturol product of the aro articles of food and d Hnir cotton 
foraMs. Tho leaves of the shrub {Ilex goods, tobacco, and vehicles. In 1947 
Paraguay ens is) are stripped, dried in the imports from the Unitcil Kingdom were 
sun, packed in sacks, and exported. Tho valued at £308,584 uud «^xport8 to the 
cost of production is small and the article Liiltcd Kingdom were 784,835. 
is sold at less tb'^n the price of tea and aovcrnmmt — The picscnt constitution 

c<>ilee. DmiiK, \iar with P. the was promulgated on July 10, 1940. Under 
llrazillau soldiers marched and fought day it w ider pow ers are vestcMl in I bo president 
after day without any other sustenance, than were given by the constitution of 
It IS roiifiume<l all over S. America, and the 1870. Though basically democratic there 
output may be a** much as 20,000 metric are authoritarian and corporative features 
toiiH. exports ranging from 4000 to 8000 in the new constitution. The executive 
metric tons. Yerba mAt6 wild trees cover power is exercised by the president, who 
nearly l.'iOO.OOO ac. ; the acreage under is elected for five years and appoints the 
cultivated trees la less than 30,000. C'abiiiet. The Senate was abolished In 
Among other industries are timber 1940 and replaced by a council of btate 
cutting, fruit growing (tangerines, grape- as the legrislature. This council is noinl- 
fruit, etc.), iietit -grain essence (an essen- nated by the Cabinet and is composed 
tial oil distilled from tbo leaves of bitter of the archbishop, the rector of tho univ., 
oranges and used for purfunies and flavour- together with representatives of commerce, 
mgs), and tobacco, while uiaizo, manioc. Industry, agriculture (two), tho army and 
beans, and viu'ious cereals tire oulti- navy (one each), and the president of the 
rated. Many rare woods arc still largely National Bank (openod In 1943). There, 
unknown in foreign markets. Among the has been a Chamber of Representatives 
more abundant woods are codar. curupay, since April 1948, there being one member 
and lopacho. Cedars and liardw'oods arc for every 25,000 iuhab. file* Mons aro 
a valuable article of export, much timlior hold quinquennially. Tho constitution 
being exported to the Argentine and guarantees private property, but the 
Uruguay for girders and railway sleepers, state has power to regulate economic 
In the Chaco ibo production of quebracho activities and one of the Cabinet posts is 
logs Is a growing lndustr\. The chief occupied by a minister ot national 
product Is quebracho e\tnu t (tannin), of economy. • 

which os much as oO.Ouu metric tons are Ueligion, Justice, amf Educatirm . — The 
exported annually. Some 25,000 ac. arc estab. religion is Kom. Catholicism, but 
under sugar cultivation, mainly for the universal toleration the rule. P. has 
raunuf. of spirit. There arc ten sugar- its own archbishop who^'O see Is at A-iJun- 
mlUs. the most import nut of -wdiich are ci6n. I'liere ara bishops at Oouoepcion, 
at Tebicuari and Azuenrem Paraguaya. tho Chaco, and Vilhirnco. The civil 
Other produids are biin.inas, rice, and coromoiiy alone rendera irinrriago valid but 
peanuts while another crop wiiicb is religion'' ceroinonics are penuitted. Thero 
gaining ground is cotton, ('otton is i are a supreme court, two ('ourts of appeal 
(‘ornnionly sold as Argentine cotton, (civil and comineri ml, ami criminol), ten 
chiefly to the United Kingdom. Cotton- judges of first instviiico. nt three metro- 
Keed oil is also a thriving Industry. Iron, politaii police iii/igistrate*'. The fiscal- 
manganese. copper, and other minerals general represents tho state both in Mvil 
occur plontlfuJly. Scv. iron-ore mines and criminal caso''. In tho provs tho 
exist (e.ff. Ibionl), which wore exploited functions of • 'agist rates are exorcised by 
in the time of Lopez, whose foundries lay justices ol the m^nce, who also act as 
made cannon, cort-uxles. and tyres. The registrars; but ViUarrica, Kncamaclon, 
Qulquld manganese mines contain ore Concepeldn, and Pilar have judges of first 
deposits estimated at 60,000,000 tons, instance, civil, commercial, and criminal. 
Copper has been found at San Miguel, Priinury education is free and compii]:»ory 
ConcepciOn, and Qulquld. Other minerals and is also provided for adults. There are 
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about 1200 erov. primary schools, with a 
total attendance of about 180.000 pupils, 
and over 4000 teachers. There are some 
secondary schools oiid special schools and 
a national unlv. with about 1000 students, 
and there are also a number of special 
colleges and 100 vocational schools, half 
of which latter are in the cap. 

f>rfence . — There is an army of throe 
dlTS.. each with two rcfflmeuts: a group of 
artillery, a group of cavalry, and a 
battalion of motorised engineers; also t\ro 
regiments of mcctianisod 'cavalry* and 
one mounted regiment. There are three 
squadrons of aircraft. In war service is 
oompnlsorv for those aged between 18 and 
20 in the a<*tive army; between 20 and 20 
in the active army reserve; between 20 
and 39 in the national guanl; and between 
39 and 45 in tbe territorial guard. The 
navy comprises two armoured gun-boats, 
two converted merchantmen, and some 
well-armed riv. craft. 

Com mu7iipat ions , — The P. P. is navig- 
able for 12 -ft draft vessels up to 
Concepcion (180 m. N. of AsiinelOri) and 
for smaUer vessels for another 000 m. 
northward. The ParanO H. is navigable 
by large boats from Corri elites as far 
as Puerto Aguirre. Asuncion, tbe chief 
port, is 950 m. from the sea. There are 
only 300 m. of pubMc railways, together 
with 450 m. of private industrial rail lines, 
and less than 4000 in. of roads, niostb 
indifferent. The Paraguavan Central 
Railway, with 274 m. of standard gauge 
line, is a Urit. -owned raihvay, running 
from Asuncion to KuearunciOn. it is one 
of the oldest S. Amer. railways and had 
its beginning in 1854. There is now a 
throuf^ train service from Asuncion to 
Buenos Aires. The Ferrocarril del Norte 
Railway has 33 in. of metro gauge line 
from ConcepeiOu to iiorqiiota. The other 
minor railw'ays are forest lines of metro 
gauge or narrow'er. ^Air services are 
proyjded by five air lines (domestic and 
tormien). Contact with the neighbouring 
tepubUcs is by riv., rail, or air. It takes a 
little over 3 days by water from lluciios 
Aires to Asuncion, 5ti hrs. by rail, hut only 
4 hrs. by air. The air route to Kio do 
Janeiro takes 6 hrs. The national 
telegraph connects AsiinHOn with Cor- 
rientM and Posadas i2070 m.). Tele- 
hone lines cover 5330 in. and the system 
as been guv.-rontroiled biuce the end of 
tbe Second Worhi War. There are eight 
wireless teJogrupb stations. 

Currency . — A monetary law of Oct 1 943 
estab. tbe guarani as the unit of currency. 
It is equal to 100 of the old paper pesos. 
The guarani is divided into lOU rcntiiiios. 
It is symbolised by the letter O (crossc»d). 
There are no gold or silver coins current, 
but there are nickel, bron/.o, and alu- 
minium coins of 1, 1, 2, 5, 10, 25, and 50 
centimos. In 1949 the free market rate 
was 3*73 guaranies to the IT.s. dollar. 

roums.— The cap. is Asunv'idu. pop, 
(nrb.) no.OOO (dist.) 350.000. Other firin. 
tns.: ViUarrica, about 31,000; C^ncepcldii. 
60,000; CoroncI Oviedo. 30,000: Jesus e 
Tiiuid^, 24,000; Caazapd, 20,000; Cara - 1 

S atay, 20,000; Encarnaei6n, 16,000; 
A Pedro, 15,000; Paraguai'i, 12,000; | 


Ooronel Bogado, 11,000; and Pilar, 

10 , 000 . 

History. — 1\ w-as discovered by Sebas- 
tian C!abot ill 1526, but the first cxilouy 
there was settled in 1537 by Pedro do 
Mendoza, who founded the city of Asun- 
ei6n. and estab. the country as a vice- 
royalty of Peru. Tbe warlike Ouaranls 
long sucrossfully resisted the Invaders. 
In the latter half of the sixteenth century 
Jesuit missionaries arrived, and their work 
there is one of tbe most marvellous in 
missionary hist. The expulsion of the 
Jesuits in 1769 was a great blow to S. 
America. P. was tlio first republic to 
obtain its indeiiendciK c. and from 1814 to 
1840 it was ruled by Hie remarkable des- 
pot, Dr. Francia. lie was succeeded by 
bis nephew, Carlos Antonio Lopez, who, 
dying in 1862, was sucecetled by bis son, 
Francisco Lopez, an ambitious man, wbo 
on?anised a niONt efficient arniv, and seems 
to have aimed at becoming the arbiter of 
S. America. The other republics recog- 
nised the danger, and Hru/il, Argentina, 
and Uruguay engaged in a long and san- 
guinary war aguiiuiit him, which ended in 
the defeat and death of Lopez in 1870. 
The result was the min of P.. whoso pop. 
dwindled from 1,300.000 to about 200,000. 
flalf a million of tlic people of I*, are s^iid 
to have been killed in the war with Argen- 
tina and Ilrazil in 1864. In 1912 the 
revolutions in nrogn*ss were pivietically 
cxfcrinumtiug the male pop., and misery 
and desolation covered the land. Till 
recentiv pcaio was seeins»d only by the 
advent or triumph of stronger political 
adventurers, and the duration of gov’ern- 
ments was short. Though the eoimtry 
hsd i»y no means recovered fn>m these 
dlsastiTs. the pop. had again risen to over 
I.OOii.OOO when war broke out H 932 -35) 
with Bolivia over tbe Gran Ghuco (ry.v. 
and w above). 

During tbe Second World War the 
U.S X and Argentina both scnight to In- 
fluence the Paraguavan Gov., the latter 
being in the stronger position. But in 
June 1916 pressure from tiio Ihiragunyan 
Army rosufted in a modification of the 
gov,, and the removal of all 'Nazi* 
Icadcis. President Monriigo remained on 
the understanding that ho would revise 
Ids Cabinet, CTant a general amnesty, 
and ikold elections. But tiie lielaviiig of 
tliesk* elections caused a revolt against him 
in March 1947, wldch he w'os able to put 
down in Ang.. wftii the iieip of Argentine 
arne^ Its leaders having withdrawn into 
exile, it was safe for Gen. Moriidgo to per- 
mit the presidential and pari, elections ho 
had promised and Ins iiopiiuee, Jnan 
Niitalicio Gonzalez, a writeCk was elected 
president (Feb. 19 Ih). 

Sre Sir K. Burton, The HatilefteMs of 
Faraguny, 1870; W. B. Grubb, Among 
the Indiana of the Faragihauan Chaco, 
1904, and An Unknown Peotde in an 
Uvknnnm, Land, 1911; W. ff. Koebol, 
Faragnav, 1917; W. Parker. Faragnayana 
of To-day, 1920; A. E. PBliott. Faraguay: 
Cvltnral lleritage, Social Conditions, and 
Kduralional FrohUma, 1931; I. M. Sosa 
Escalada, El Paraguay Occidental, 1934; 
P. de Hondo, Faraguay, 1935; and J. 
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Vellard, Une Civilisation du mUl: Lea 
Indiana Ouayakia du Paraguay , 1&39. 

Paraguay River* Important riv. of S. 
America, an aflQuent of the Paran& {q.v.), 
rises In Matto Orosso In Brazil on a plateau 
of red sandstone. The P. takes a S.W. 
course and. after flowing: through a level 
country covered with thick forests, is 
joined from the W. by the Jauru. It then 
flows S. througrh the marsh of Xarazes. and 
winds southwards, forming for a space the 
boundary between Brazil and Bolivia. It 
then pursues a 8 .S.W. course and passes 
throuffh the republic of P. to Join the 
Paran4 a few miles above the tn. of Cor- 
rientes. Its chief afiSuents are the Cayaba, 
Tacoary. Mondego. and Apa on the left, 
and the Jauru, Pilcomayo. and Vermojo 
on the rigrht; its total len^rth is about 1800 
m.; it is navigable for steamers to the 
mouth of the Cayaba. 100 m. above the 
tn. of Corumba. 

Paraguay Tea^^see Mati^: Tea. 

Parahyba. or Paraiba, state on the N.E. 
coast of Brazil, between Pernambuco and 
Klo Grande do Norto. Cotton -seed, 
ootton. and tapioca are produced. Cap. 
Jo&o Pessoa. Area 21.730 sq. m. Pop. 
1.655.000. 

Parahyba do Sul. ! in Brazil, which 
flows between tbo Sierra da Mantiq\ielra 
and the coast range of Rio de Janeiro, and 
is only partly navigable. Length 530 m. 

Parakeet, unscientlflo name for small 
long-tailed parrots, with a moderate beak 
axid high slender tarsi. Among the best 
known is the rlng-nerked 1 \. which Is very 
common in India and Africa, and in sotno 
dists. is a serious peat of agriculture. Its 
gay plumage and hardiness make it a 
popular pet, and large numbers are im- 
ported. The crested ground P. or cocka- 
tiol is another hardy bird, and breeds 
readily in conflnemont. It and the un- 
dulated grass P. or budgerigar are natives 
of Australia; both arc extensively kept as 
pets. A beautiful P. is the king P.. which 
is about tbo size of a magpie and has a red 
head and lircast and gn^cu wings. 

Paraldehyde, colourless liquid (boiling- 
point 124** C.). obtained by adding a drop 
of concentrated sulphuric acid to acetalde- 
hyde (g.Ti.). It has the formula (C,U^O )8 
and is used as a soponfle (the so-called 
‘K.O. drops* of tho eriiiio novel). 

Parallax. Tho P. of o Iicavenly body 
comparatively close to tho earth, e. 0 . any 
member of the solar system. Is the angle 
between two lines drawn to it. one from 
the observer on tho eartii’s surface and 
tho other from the earth’s centre. Obvi- 
onsly if a body Is in tho observer’s zenith 
those two lines will coincido. In which caso 
the body has no P.. and if it is on the 
horizon tho angle will attain a maximum 
value and Is then known as the horizontal 
P, (H.P.). Between these two extreme 
values the P. will vary owing to the 
rotation of the earth, and the ellcot of P. 
is to increase a body’s zenith distance. 
The Nautical Almanac and other similar 

ubs. give the positions of the heavenly 

odles as if they were viewed from the 
oeutre of the earth, thus eliminating the 
eileots of P. Henoo any such body 
observed from the earth’s surface wiU 

E.E. lo 


have a greater zenith distance and less 
altitude than would be derived by using 
tbe data supplied in the Nautical Almanac, 
and corrections must be applied. The 
moon’s P. is the easiest to measure owing 
to the proximity of our satellite to the 
earth, and the method adopted is similar 
to that used by a surveyor who measures 
a blue Hue and two angles. If O and O' 
are two observatories, separated as far os 
poralble, and M is the moon, by a method 
astronomers the angles 
MOO and MO'O can be measured, and 
08 the length of the line OO' is known, tbe 
1 distances OM, O'M ore easily found ond 
also the distance CM, where u is the centre 
of the earth. When the distance of tbe 
moon or any other object in the solar 
system from the earth's centre is known, 
the H.P., denoted by /*., is found from 
slnP — aid, where a is the .earth’s 
equatorial radius and d the distance of 
the object from tho earth’s centre. The 
same principle is used for finding the 
distances and hence the H.P. of planets, 
but owing to their greater distances from 
the earth the same accuracy is not 
attainable because small errors In the 
angles corresponding to OO'M and O'OM 
involve relatively great errors m finding 
tho lines corresponding to Oif and O'M. 
Tho H.P. of the moon \aries bc'cause our 
satellite describes an ellipse in its revolu- 
tion round the earth and henee its distance 
d varies: the moan H.P. of the moon is 
about .57' whereas the maxima for Venus 
and Mars aroJSl" and 2i" respectively, 
and fur those of the other planets (not 
including all the minor planets) less still. 
It should be emphasised that no Ps. can 
bo determined directly, that is, they can- 
not be ascertained by placing one observer 
on tbe surface of tbe earth and another at 
its centre and measuring tho angle sub- 
tended by tho earth’s equatorial radius 
at the body. The method for finding the 
moon’s P., already explained, is applicable 
also to the sun and the planets, but great 
accuracy lu such coses is unobtainable, 
and tbe procedure for tho sun is as follows. 
Koplcr’s third law {q.v.) states that the 
souares of the periodic times of any two 
planets, that is, of their times of revolviii^ 
round the sun, vary oa the cubes of their 
mean dlstauoes from the sun. The 
periodio time of a planet can be deter- 
mined with great accuracy from observa- 
tion and tho minor planet Eros has proved 
very useful to astronomers for finding the 
P. of tho sun owing to its closo approach 
at times to the earth. Its periodic time 
is about U years, from wnich it is easy 
to compute its moan distance from tbe 
sun is 1 -45 times tho earth’s mean distance. 
Prom these figures it is possible to derive 
the distance of Eros from the oiirth at any 
particular time in ti rma of I he earth*a mean 
aiatance from the sun — not in m. Now 
when Eros makes a close approach to the 
earth (say about 16.000,000 m.) its 
distance from i '*e earth Is measured in the 
same way as the moon’s dlstaooe and 
expressed in m., and hence the astronomer 
knows that a certain number of m. 
oorresponds to a certain fraction of tbe 
earth’s mean dlstanoe from the snn. 

I 
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From this he kaows the earth’s mean 
distance from the sim In m. Although 
the act util detenniuatiou of the distauco 
of Flos from the earth cannot be carried 
out iMth such aceurac> os Is done in the 
case of the moon, bccauho Eros even at its 
nearest approach to the oarbh is more than 
fifty times the moon’s mean distance, yet 
this distance is very much less than tho 
distance of the sun, about 400 times tho 
moon’s distance. Mr. A. Hinks used this 
method when Eros made a close approach 
to tho earth in 1900 -1 and the astronomer 
royal. Sir Harold Spencer Jones, also 
utilised it when Eros made a closer 
approach in 1931. The following un- 
proximate figures will show more cloarh 
how tho sun’s mean distance from tlio 
earth, known as the astronomical unit 
(A.17.). is derived. Using Kepler’s third 
law, th^ mean distance of Eros fiom tho 
sun is 1 io A.r. and on a ctrtiiin date its 
computed mean distance from the oazth 
was 0 17418 A.U. On tho same date its 
distance from tho earth, found by the same 
method that is employed for dotermining 
the moon’s distance, was 16,200.000 m., 
and hence 1 A.U. is 16,200.000/0 174184 
«* 93,005,000 m. The H.P., derived from 
sini^ « a/d, a being 3963 35 m., the earth’s 
equatorial radius, and d 93,005,000 m., 
gives alnP - 0 000042611. or P - 8"-79 
nearly. Other methods for determining 
the distances of tho Min and the planets 
will be found under appropriate headings. 
8fe Abbrkation; Pi inranATiONs; Vbl- 
ooiTY OP Light. 

Stellar Parallaxes -The cartli’s radius 
subtends such a sni ill angle at the distance 
of the nearest bttir that it caunot be 
detected. A much longer Ynise line is 
necessary and (bis is pro\ided bv the 
diameter of tho coith’s orbit, which is 
about 186,000,000 lu. A star is obeer\cd 
at each end of a diameter, an interval of 
six months intcrvenlm?, and the principle 
Is practically the Secau that used in 
finding the moon’s di^iam c. At each end 
of the diaiuieter sclet r< d, not only is the 
star photogiaplied, but in addition 
anotlier faint star in n't held is also photo- 

£ apbed, the prcMimptiun being that the 
inter star is very tir oil — so far that it 
may be assumed at .m Infiiuto distance 
and hence lines drawn from tho earth at 
each position of its oi lut to this faint star 
are practically naralh 1. Ju tiieso < ircum- 
stances a displacement of the brighter 
star whose P. is sought. i dative to the 
fainter star, takes placi . from which 
the angle subtended ut tne former by 
the diameter of the oarth'^ orbit is easily 
IdHitol. This supplies the necessary data 
tor fimliug the distance of the star. Many 
refinements are essential m the method, 
but the above gives the general principle 
’Involved/ and when the dHtanee of the 
star has been determinod it s l\ is s^plled 
with the following implication. Ttie P. 
of a star is the uMUElmum angle subtended 
at th#star by the earth -suu line: when 
this line Is not at right-angles to the sun- 
star Hue* redactions are mads so that the 
P. refers to the maxbhuin angle. An 
example wiQ show bow stellar P.-— often 
referred to as ann. — can be reduced to 


A.Us. and from this to light years. The 
P. of Proxima Centauri, the nearest star 
to us, is 0'’‘783, and using the formula 
sin/' =» o/d, or d «“ a/siiiP, a and d in 
this case denoting 1 A.U. and the dis- 
tance of tho star, rospectiveiy, d «■ 
1/0 000003796 263435 A.U. Since one 

A.IT. is 93,000,000 m., the distance in 
m. is 2i*5 milUon million or 24-5 ^ 10^^. 
A light year Is 5-88 x 10'* m., and hence 
the distance of the star is abont 4 -2 light 
years. Various other methods besides 
tlie above trigonometrical method are 
used for finding tlie distances of 1 he htars. 
See -under Stabs, Cepheid Variables; bPKO- 

IHUM AND SPECTROSCOPK. 

Parallax of the Fixed Stars, see preceding 
article and Stars. 

Parallelepiped (paralleJopiped, wrong 
hlK‘llJug), solid figure hav mg bix fai es, afl 
parallelogriims. any two opposite being 
siiiillnr and parnllcl; the edges equal and 
paralhd on opposite faces, the diameters 
meeting In a i»olnt. With square faces it 
liecoines a cube. The ordin.irv mctungular 
box is another form. The volume is the 
product of the area of any face as babe and 
the vertical height between it and the 
opposite face. 

Parallelogram of Forces. When two 
forces act In different directions, not 
opposite, on a point F. tho resnltHUt or 
‘loinbined* force acting as one can be 
determined as to direction and magnitude 
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by couht meting a parallelogram, with 
hides P/V, PH representing the two forces 
I in direction and m^uitudo. ’X3ie diagonal 
[from the point PR gi>es the resultant. 
All \C(tor (gr.i’.) quantities, such as velo- 
cities ami dibplacementH, are simJlarly 
dctcrinmcd. 

Paralysis, or Palsy, in medicine, denotes 
the loss of power of movciiieiit, but applies 
also to loss of function; lucomplete P. 
(diminished power; is known as paresis. 
There are three agtbrdl, spiruU, 

and peripheral. Cerebral F. arl^ from 
destruction of motor nerve ^ells of the sur- 
face of the brain, or from tSitOTruption in 
the nerve fibres leatiing to tpo spinal cord. 
'Hemiplegia’ is characterfoed by uni- 
lat<‘ral P. of the body in (|lo legs, arms, 
etc., with aphasia (loss of jspeeob), if on 
the right bide. Tho fiieial muscles and 
tongue are generally aif<x tbe eyelid 
and mouth drooping. Cerobcm P. usually 
follows ruptured blood -vessels or choking 
by c lots, etc. ; tumours, absoeases, fraotun 
pi tho skull, epileptic fits or hysterical 
fits may be the cause. Recovery may 
take place if tbe patesis results from 
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S ressuro only, but such la not common. 

pinal P. la due to preaaure, Interruption, 
or deatruotlon of the nerve colls or fibres 
In the spinal cord ta those passing to the 
muBclos fiensopy P. la more often found 
than In the cerobral form, where ‘henii- 
ano^sthosla* la unusual, in *paraplejda* 
both bides of the body are aflertod in 
certain areas depending on the position of 
the lesion in the spine : retlex mo^ omeuts 
may remain unallercd; motor areas on 
one side and sensory on the other may he 
aflooted. Spinal P. in its oncome is sel- 
dom marked b> convulsions, bub it is 
often charaotorised by progressive ^^aste 
of muscles. Peripheral P. anscb fium 
i^eotion of the nerves or muscles. }f aeial 
P. (Bcirs P ) is due to affectioa of the 
seventh cranial nerve caused by disease of 
the car, or exposure to draught. Lead 
palsy IS charactc‘ribed by ‘wrist drop/ 
with affection of the muscles of the fore 
aim *P ogitans/ the form in old age, lb 
accompanied by tremors, loss of eonili 
brlnm, and rigidity. ‘Diphtheritic P ‘ is 
an affection of the structural protoplasm 
duo to a bacillus and its ptomaines 
* Birth V * in Its various forms, often in the 
legs and feet, ip n fr/qnent occurrente 
owing to difficult labour and conseciuent 
injury to the brain or spinal cord ‘ Bulbat 
P„* a rapidly fatal form, affects the spccc h 
and centres of deglutition ; it springs from 
the medvlla oblongata P is usually 
accompanied by flaccid muscles, though 
there may be temporary ligidity; the 
muscular fibres are replaced by contractile 
connective tissue, and the limbs become 
permanently bent and Immobile. Trau- 
matism, embolism, huemorrhage, tumour, 
and tlirombosis are the chief clauses, 
alcoholism and syphilis and other diseases 
affecting the circulatory system are also 
among the causes Infantile paralysis 
(a V ) {polw-myeltt%8)f wbicli affects the 
motoi areas m the grey matter of the 
spinal cord, is a \lrus infection which is 
a fuithci cause of P. 

TrecUmenL—lt not too advanced and 
accompanied by debility, gentle exercise 
and masaairo mav be resorted to, but with 
care; faradisation is supposed to be of 
some benefit, but as a rule treatment must 
oonslst in attending to all the rules for 
health which are falling out of use by the 
patient. Tho bowels should be kept opeu, 
and attention paid to tho emptying of the 
bladder, by catheter if necessary. Bed 
sores should be guarded against. Fresh 
air and sunshine and waimth of clothing 
must bo supplied; mental rest is essential, 
and after a selisuro compU te rest in bod. 
See also Genkr \l P \r \t i sis. See W. R 
Biain, Dtaoasee of ike Nervous System 
Old ed.), 1047. 

Paralysis of the Insane, General see 
under Insanity (CLASbii ication ) 

Paramaribo, cap. and chief port of 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana), on the Surioam 
R., 12 m. from the sea, and 214 m. from 
Georgetown, Brit. Guiana, It is tho centre 
of the trade of tho colony, and it is a 
station on the U.S.-Argentme air route. 
There is a deep-water frontage of a mile. 
A metre-gauge railway runs to Dam 
(iOO m.). Pop. 74,000. 


Paramatta, see Parramatta. 

Paramecium, or Slipper animalcule, one 
of the group of Protozoa formerly known 
M Infusoria, but now classified as Cilfata. 
The name infusoria (q.v,) was onginally 
applied to these and similar organisms 
because they were observed In infusions 
prepared from sue h organlo substanoes as 
hay, seeds etc Tho group is now limited 
to those protozoa which have a permanent 
investing neiiide a large and one or more 
small niKlm, and an anangement of clUa 
hy whu h Um 5 move .ih mt. One section 
of tho filial i nullifies oiganisms which 
arc Usually c il» df d onlv In the young state 
and acciuire thcii food from the surtound- 
Jug medium bj siution, these ore known 
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V, duitenor end, L, < ilia, CV, conn ai tile \ a udt, 
D, dennis, MA N, maori> niioleas Ml N, inn ro 
inuleus, 1 V, food vacuole, O gullet M, mouth, 
P, pobtenor end, IR, tr.cliof >bt, V v *>tibule 


as suctona. Tho remaining members of 
the ciliata comprise orgauisms perma- 
nently provided with cilia, and it is to 
this group that the P. belongs. Tho P , 
os its alternative name suggests, is shaped 
like the sole of a slijtper, hut is onlv about 
0 01 in. long The surface is piotided 
with rows of oilla arranged longitudmally. 
TJie cell is surrounded bv a definite 
pellicle, and contains u it Inn its body food 
vaouoles formed bj tho pai tides of food 
collecting bubbles of watt i about them as 
they pass from the oral cavity into the 
endoplasm; the food pas^c ><> in an elliptioal 
path through the end^lasm and becomes 
graduallv digested Thoic luo also two 
contractile vaouoU which function alter- 
nately and act as o'tiiiotio ttrgans. Water 
is constancy ibsorbod by osmosis over 
the whole pell. ' i and these vacuoles sud- 
denly oontraot and forcibly expel it. 
Experiments made to show that the 
function of these vacuoles is excretory 
have so far failed. The P. provides itself 
with food by lashing tho water with its 
cilia. These also serve as an organ of 
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locomotion, the cell taking a peculiar 
slgzag path at a constant angle to the 
general direction of its motion. The food 
is directed into a funnel-shaped * mouth,* 
within which is a tliin membrane. This 
by its movements, aids the direction of the 
food into the animal. Reproduction is 
effected by fission and by conjugation. 
In the former case, first the smaller or 
micronucleus, then the larger or raega- 
nucleus, become constricted and divide into 
two by oblique division, and the missing 
organs in either part are quickly re- 
generated. It is observed that frequent 
multiplication by fission diminishes the 
vitality of the organism and is succeeded 
by conjugation, when two exchange part 
of the substance of their nuclear apparatus 
and so obtain a new lease of life. hen 
conditions become unfavourable the ani- 
mals encyst themselves. 

Paran4: 1. City of Argentina, cap. of 
the prov. of Entre Rios, on the 1*., facing 
the tn. of Santa F6, 400 in. by riv. from 
Buenos Aires and 365 in. the Mitre 
and Urquiza railways. It is the centre of 
a grain -growing dist. For a few years 
firom 1853 the city was the cap. of the 
Argentine. The chief objects of interest 
to visitors are the governor’s palace, the 
cathedral, and the T'rquira Park. 1*. Is a 
bishop’s see and the «cut of a univ., and a 
thriving rlv. port. Pop. 7 5,000. 2. Coastal 
state m Id. Brazil, between Paraguay and 
the Atlantic. W . of t tie low-lying coastal 
strip are the mts. of the Serra do Mar. 
Timber, cereals, rice, fruit, and cotton are 
product, and there arc coal deposits. 
Cap. Curitiba. Area 77,717 sq. m. Pop. 
1,438,000. 3. (treat riv. of H. America, 

formM by tlie coufittence of the Hlo 
Orande and tlio I’urruihvba. The Rio 
Qrande rises in the state of Minus Geraes, 
Brazil, and llov%s N.W. and W. to the 
point of confluence. As tbe P. the two 
rivs. then flows itf a S.W. direction 
tititough Brazil, then H., forming tbe 
boundcuT' botweon Brazil and Paraguay. 
Thence it sweeps W. between Para^ay 
and Argentina to receive its prin. trib., 
tbe Paragruay. It then flows id.W. to 
Rosario and S.K. to unite with the 
Uruguay in the Plata estuary. Cataracts 
and rapids render it unfit for navigation 
over a large part of its course, but for the 
last 1000 m. it is aluavs navigable even 
by largo steamers. It<> total length is 
about 2500 m.. excluding I he Rio Grande, 
its true headstream. 

Paranagu4, chief seaport of the state of 
Parand, Brazil, 55 m. E. of Curitiba. It 
is situated on a lagoon-liko bay of the 
same name: its quay is small but modern- 
ised. The bar is to be dredged to receive 
ships of greater draft. (Coffee, sugar, 
spioe, and mat6 are exported, as well as 
bananas, maize, wood, and other products. 
The port dates from tbe coloniiU period 
and Jn the tn. there are some historic 
ohuinieB. The rail Journey to S3.o Paulo 
Is 660 m. Pop. 23,000. 

Paranoia, tee under I.vhamtt (Classi- 

nOATlON). 

Parapet (from the It. parapeUo), low or 
bfeast-hlgh wall or fence, to serve as a 
proteotloD on bridges, terraces, platform- 


roofs, etc. In It. arohlteoture Ps. are 
generally balustrades. In Gothlo archi- 
tecture the P. is merely a continuation of 
the wall carried up above the edge of the 
roof and finished bv a coping, unless 
maehicolated, in which case it projects 
and overhangs tho walls below. In the 
Lombardio buildings of Italy, and fre- 
quently in tho Norman stylo, there is 
seldom any P., the eaves of the roof 
finishing the elevation. In Elizabethan 
buildings open-work Ps., forming various 
fantastical devices, are common. 

Paraphrase (from Gk. n-apa, beside, and 
to speak), name given to a re- 
statement of a passage in prose or verse, 
so as to bring out its meaning with greater 
lucidity, without altering the sense of the 
original by change, addition, or subtrac- 
tion. In music a P. is a free adaptation 
of a piece of music so os to suit it to other 
instruments. Tho metrical arrangements 
of portions of Scripture which are sung 
with the psalmody in the Scottish Church 
are called Ps. 

Paraphrenia, see under Insanity 
(Classifi cation). 

Parapsychology, see Psychical Ri:- 
SEAUCii, and under PsvenOLoav. 

ParaseleniB, see Mock Suns and Moons. 

Parasites (Ok. vapaairo^, one who eats 
beside, or at the table of another, or at 
another's expense), living organisms which 
pass the whole or a part of their existence 
on or in oth<*r living organisms or hosts 
without conferring any benefit. They do 
this essontlally for tho piu'poso of obtain- 
ing nourishment from their hosts, not 
merely for shelter. In recent years ii um- 
bers of instances liave beem observed 
where one creature is in intimate associa- 
tion with another purely as a commensal 
For instance, small sea anemones 
are transported in tho claws of two species 
of crabs, which take any food the ane- 
mones cannot completely swallow. The 
anemones probably gain from the trans- 
portation more opportunities of catching 
prey. Some small fishes shelter them- 
sehcB beneath tho 'umbrella* of large 
jelly fishes, others in the gullet of large 
sea nnomones, and one in the Lind gut of 
a sea cucumber. But in none of these 
and other similar cases does one of the 
comuieiiHals live or roar its young at the 
exi>ensc of the other, and hence they ore 
not termed P. These are, however, of 
considerable interest as indicating how in 
many coses a parasitio llfo was entered 
upon, and one view of symbiosis maintains 
that it is the perfection of parasitism. 

Until parasitology becfime an eatab. 
science, attempts were made to classify 
1*.: there were Ectozoa, or P. which live 
on tho surface of tho liost^ and Endozoa, 
which live in tho blood or internal parts; 
but this is artifloial, and the only satis- 
factory classification is aJong biological 
lines. (For plant- or phyto-P. see Para- 
sitic Plants.) Tho gntdation of the 
symbiotic into tho cctoparasltlc habit 
is well illustrated by different barnaoles. 
Batanus lives almost indifferently as a 
commensal on various animals such as 
whales, crabs, and sharks; but AneUuma, 
living on the shark, sends baustoria Into 
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it, and thus establishes itself as an coto- 

E arasite. Haying adopted this mode of 
fe, Anelaama has apparently to be main- 
tained by sharks or to die. for it is unable 
to make other animals its hosts os in- 
dilTerently as Bcdarvua makes them com- 
mensals. In this way biological species 
of both plant and animal P. liavo been 
estab. From those examples where the 
prey or host is quickly destroyed, there is 
eyery degree of elaboration up to the 
stage of such perfect and (at any rate iii 
the adult stage) harmlebs parasitism as 
those which merge into syinbioHiH. 

The absence of serloTis injury by a para- 
site points to a long period of natuinl 
selection in which, on the one hand, the 




BOMB KM'kHNAL PARASirEB 
A, bedbug x 4 ; 11, flea x (j.C harvist iiiitc y 6 , 
1), itch mite 20 . {See also the illustration to Licit ) 

parasite has been brought to a liigh degree 
of hamilessnebs, and, on the other hand, 
the host lias become able to tolerate tlie 
parasite without being injured or poisoned 
by it. The most deadly P. arc those that 
haye recently acquired the liabit and have 
not had time to boeonic iiiodliled, and 
whose hosts have not nc«iuired a loleraiieo 
of their presence. Some nvoid killing the 
host only while their depondouce upon it 
is essential. A catci pillar, fur oxample, 
in whfcli an ichneumon iiy has laid her 
ofigs, does not die until it has passed into 
the pupal stage, when the grubs of the 
fly which have fed upon it have bcc'oiue 
full grown and havo also pupated. As 
parasitism becomes mure prououiiced, 
deflnito structural features arc evolved, 
such as houk-llke claws or sui'kors fur 
secure attachment to the host and cuticles 
that are adequately protected against the 
action of digestive Juices — to such a high 
degree indeed of adaptation is evolved 
this power of tolerating the chemical 
qualities of the gastric Juice, that some P. 
are poisoned and destroyed If they gain 


admission to hosts of species other than 
those to which they have acoustomed 
themselves. There are remarkable in- 
stances of this in the case of the mloro- 
Bcoplo iiardsito which causes malaria, and 
which can be conveyed only by the spot- 
winged gnat (Anopheles): it is destroyed in 
the system of other gnats. Similarly the 
ciliated embryo of the liver fluke refuses 
to enter any snail other than Limnma 
truncukUa and also, according to recent 
work, young specimens of L, siagneUis, 
as an mtci mediate host. Motor and 
other organs become atrophied as in the 
wingless Insoets {e.g, fleas) which have 
adopted parasitic life, while in the leech 
the alimentary tract is considerably 
simplifled, and m tbe tapeworm the 
digestive system is completely aborted, 
as to a large extent aro the nervous and 
sense organs. A largo proportion of the 
so-called ISutozoa require more than one 
host in which to complete their life- 
hist. The host in which the adult repro- 
ductive stage is reai'hed is the * ultimate* 
or ‘doflnite* host, and that in which the 
llfe-bist. is begun with the entrance of 
the ova or newly halchoil larvce Is the 
* Intermediate* host. Fur instance, the 
embryos of the tapeworm, picked up by 
pigs with tlieir food, hccnuie encysted 
in their muscles, causing * measly’ pork, 
which if not properly crooked introduces 
the tapew’orm to the intestines of man, 
where it pusses into the adult stage. 
To counteract tbe slcndei chances of the 
completion of the lito-history, which m the 
ease of the liver lluke passes tlirough seven 
distinct stages, many P. are extra- 
ordmarily prolifle. A single tapeworm, 
(see (Jj-STODY), for example, produces 
some 75,00U,0U0 young, of which perhaps, 
on the average, not mure than one be- 
eomod estab. m its ultimate bust. It is 
doubtful if any vertebrate is a true para- 
site, though the lam{>rey-liko hagflsb 
(Mgxme) eats its way into the turbot, 
cod, and other hsh, where it is often 
found by llBhermeu; hut its stay m the 
body of its victim is short. Tbe highest 
P. of importance in the animal kingdom 
are the various Aroebnids, which include 
tile numerous mange mites. Among in- 
sects P. are iiiiiiierou 4 , and with them 
may be mentioned aphiiies, or plant -Hoe, 
the gall-wasp^ and gall midges, and many 
others parasitio on plants. 

As an instance of the artificiality of the 
elobsiflcatiuii of P. as external and m- 
teriml, there is the instance of Ascans 
megttlocfphala, which lives in the intestine 
of the horse and is* usually described as 
an eudoparasite. Miici. however, no 
penetration of cells is linolved, it seems 
better to regard organisms living in the 
gut as ectoparasites, and those in the 
cells or blood sticam as ondoparaslteB. 
Among rtat worms or Pin tv helminths, and 
roniul worms, or Nematodes, parasitism 
is very free (cnt niid gives rise to a 
number of set us diseases. The Sporozoa 
— a class of the i’rotozoa or unicellular 
animals— -include a large variety of para- 
sitic organisms of such importance as 
those that cause malaria, sleeping siok- 
uess, and anuebio dysentry. P. are 
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usually described as dogeiieratei but the 
oriterion of degeneracy needs first to bo 
clearly estab. Viewed struoturaUv P. 
are usually muoti simpler than related 
free-livluff forms. They have evidently 
lost the complex structure once posaessod. 
so that if complexity be a criterion, P. 
usually are hifrhly degruuerate. Sctcculina 
and FeU(H/asier, for example, are little 
more than ova-produciu{ir structures. 
If, however, success be a criterion, most 
P. are better de-^cribed as highly specia- 
lised rather than a degenerate, for they 
may bo regarded as highly successful, aud 
they have elaborate reproductive organs. 
The Nematodes, well ad\ancod In parasitu* 
habits, are very widely distributed and 
very numerous. The food of the parasite 
is often pre-digested by the host; coiiso- 
quontly a simple alimentary canal or 
absorptive area is sulllolont for the jiara- 
site. It is often transported by the ho'tt, 
and therefore needs no organs of loco- 
motion, unless a free-living phase occurs 
in its life-history. £von In this case the 
organs of locomotion are usually ill- 
doveloped, since they arc little used. 
Thus degeneracy of structure is correlated 
with adaptation to the mode of life, and 
it may be questioned whether Qda]>tation 
is degenerate. The degeiieracv Jic re 
appears to bo an ethical quest iou ratiier 
than a biological one. 

Although 1*. are frequently highly suc- 
cessful, their hosts sulfer ooiisbicrably 
{see Parasitic Pihi K\en when 

the parasite has estab. some sort of har- 
mony with its host, to the extent that the 
host continues t<» live, there is frequently 
a reduction In m^c, and a disturbance 
in metabolism hulHcient to cJTect sex 
reversal occurs vben Hie ciah is para- 
sitised by Sfuculiho or by PcUogasU'r. 
Parasitism is a higtily KpoeialHcrl mode ol 
life favourable to tlic panc-ito but. at best, 
harniiess to iU host. At ibs woi’st, it 
destroys the liost. bfit this usually indi- 
cates the beginniug ot .1 iiarasltic careei, 
or an attempt to paia'iitisc a new host. 
See also ttsrioloo^ : Ckstoda; Path- 
ology; STMBioriih, uikI arth'lcH on imli- 
vidual P. 

See A. M. Kennedy, Parasitology for 
Medical Students. UJJ'j, (\ Fox, Instrfs 
and Disease of Man. 11120; P. A. Maple- 
stone, The Nematofir Pnrasiles of Verie- 
brates, 1920; K. lle/ucr, Uosi-parasitie 
Relations heticeen Man and his Intestinal 
Protozoa, 1927; E. Hrimipt, Prtns de 
p^eisiiologie, 1927 ; It. llegner, F. M. 
Root, and D. L. Augustine, Animal Para- 
eUoldyt 1929; D. and Cl. T. Itivas, Clinical 
Paras^logy and Tropical Medicine, 1930; 
and A. C. Chandler, Introduction to Human 
Parasitology (7 tli oO.), 19J'>. 

Parasitic Diseases. Many parasites cause 
but litUe inoonveniojioo or dcrangcimtnt 
to their hosts, but others give rise to 
serious disord^, some ut which under 
suitable ooiiditlons are fatal. Probably 
fnrtlitr research will show a consldomblo 
proportion of all diseases to be duo to 
liarasites, high or low, anlirud or vegetable. 
Already a long list can be compiled of 
diseases due to specific organisms. Among 
the higher invertobrates, many Arthropods 


cause P. D. of plants and animals. Mange 
is duo to three types of Araohnlda, 
the Sarooptes, Psoroptes, and the Sym- 
biote.*). The Sarooptos burrow Into the 
flesh of domestic animals, causing con- 
siderable irritation and shedding of hair, 
the i'soroptes bite and feed on the 
cxuilations, and the Byinbiotos feed on 
stuirf and debris around the hair. *l8le 
of Wight* disease of bees Is caused by a 
mite {Acornpis vooodi) which Infocts the 
breathing tubes. Amongst Inseota, the 
larva) of warble files do considerable 
damage to cattlo by burrowing into and 
oatlug the flesh, and escaping through the 
skin so that the hide Is puuctureu. In 
adilitlun. parasitised cows produce less 
and poorer milk. Sheep are debilitated 
by tlio larvie of the sheep uostril fly, and 
also suficr from Infection with various 
‘worms.* A tapeworm, Camurus, causes 
the disease variously called ‘sturdy.* 'gid,* 
or 'staggers.* Another tapeworm, Ttenia 
echinococcus, causes hydatid diseskso in 
man. Amongst Trematoda. Fasciola hepa- 
tua feeds in tbe liver of sheep and occa- 
sionally of man, and species of Schistosoma 
cause Billiarziosis Tho Nomat ode.s 

or round w-orms have nttiiinefl a groat 
degree of harmful parasitism, giving rise 
in man to miners* worm (hook worm), 
guinea worm, elepliantlasis, and tricdii- 
nosis. Syngam us caiif>(»H gapes in poultry, 
and J I el cron era forms root galls on toraa- 
loes, cuenrabors, and other plants. 
Aniu^bio d> sentry, sleeping sicknc.ss, and 
malaria aro due to parasitic Protozoa, 
aud i)tu)teria are rospoiiMblc for many 
serious fliscascs such as tuberculosis, 
meningitis, and pneumonia. Klug^vorm 
and tiirush are caused by T>arasitlc furifri. 

I* iiiigi are also the chief causo of disease 
in plants. Sec BAtrcKRioLoov; Ento- 

MOI,UU\ . 

Parasitic Plants. A J.argo number of 
plants, especially fungi, have developed 
parasitic habits, some of which are tho 
causo of serious loss to cultivated plants 
and trees. The number of Brit, phanero- 
gamic (flowering) pai’iuitcs is small; the 
dodders {Cuscuta) aro tlie only ones of 
hcrious cconomio iinportaucc, often doing 
considerable damage to crops of clover 
and lucerne. Into tho tissues of which they 
send suckers. After germinal ion a sood- 
liog dodder (‘an li\o mdejpondontly for 
two or tliree weeks; but if within that 
time it has not found a siiltablo host, it 
perishes, as the entire ahseuco of chloro- 
phyll prevents it from utilising inorganic 
food. The broomrapoH (Orobanc^) are so 
dependent on their hosts that unlesa in 
coiit.ict witli thorn tile seodt cannot germ- 
!not»*. The toothwort {IjOthrfcasquamaria) 
is aUo destitute of elilorophpU, but is said 
to supplement the food appropriated 
from the roots of various broad-leaved 
trees (e.o. bazel and eliii) by animal 
organisms which get into ginau cavities 
in tho leaves, in these cavities ore 
glandular cells similar to tljosc of certain 
insectivorous plants, but there is no con- 
clusive evidence of the function of these 
cells. The mistletoe, eyobright, yellow 
rattle, and cow-wheat are partial para- 
sites, for all these plants contain ohloro- 
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phyll and can assimilate carbon dioxide, 
Ibougli dependent upon their liosts for 
water and salts. Amons the fungi, the* 
rusts and smuts do considerable damn^o 
to cereal crops; the mildews to hops, 
grape vines, gooseberry plants, and varlmis 
fruit trees. Phytophthora inf^ans is the 
cause of potato bught, which led to the 
Irish potato famine in 1846-48. Ring- 
worm and other skin diseases of man arc 
caused by parasitic* fungi (ser Actino- 
mycosis; Funoi). Most extraoidinary of 
the numerous P. P* of the ti'opics is tlie 
Tuge-ilowered JiafflesiUt which grows on 
the Clssus; the flower, said to measure a 
yard in diameter, is tlio largest known. 
See F. T. Brooks, Plant Dutertse^i, 1028. 

Parasitology is the scientifle study of 
paiasltes (ff.v.). _ 

Paratoluldine, see Toluidtne. 

Paratroops and Airborne Troops. The 
first expression is sometimes loosely used 
to ( over the meaning of the second Air- 
boine troops are of all arms and are 
sneoially trained cnid equipiiod to arrJye 
at the scone of action by air, usually in 
ter. held by the enemy. They may be 
tiansportcd In gliders or powered alt craft 
wluch land and d embark small units 
complete in the as<«eTiibly area, or, as 
proper, they may drop by panu'huto from 
aircraft, together with the greater part of 
their weapons and equipment. All the 
infantry and a proportion of other arms 
of a modern airborne dlv. are trained 
as P. Training of P. is strenuous, iioth 
physically and mentally, and consists in 
exercises of endurance and agility similar 
to those porforiueil by commandos, to- 
gether with imnping from towers, mov- 
faig vehicles, captive balloons, and Anally 
jJ reraft. 

The employment of parachutists as an 
InU gral part of military organisation was 
flrbi demonstrated by Russia in 1936. 
Although in the Soooiid World War 
Russian airborne troops confined them- 
selves to tho role of organising and leading 
partisans in the Gor. back areas, in the 
w. this war saw a rapid development in 
the use of airborno troops. Paraoliutlsts 
were extensively employed by both sides 
for purposes of espionage and sabotage, 
hut airborne troops wore first employed 
on a largo scale by tho Gers. in the Low 
Countries in the ^rlug of 1940, notably 
in the capture of Dutch airfields by para- 
chutists, and of the fortress of Ebon 
Emool on the \lbert Canal by glider- 
borne troops. Tho invasion of Crete in 
1941 may bo taken as tho culminating 
point of tho Oer. airborne effort. After 
this, though the number of Ger. parachute 
dlvB. rose oonslderably, they wore never 
used in their proper rule, owing to tho 
look of transport aircraft to land and 
supply them, Ger. airborne divs. formed 
part of the Luftwaffe. 

Brit, paraohuto troops began their 
operations with harassing and reoon- 
naissauoe operations such as the raids on 
Lofoten ana Bruuoval and in support of 
the Canadian sortio against Dieppe. 
Parachutists were used in the allied 
landings in N. Africa In 1942, and air- 
' borne troops in gliders flown by sergeant- 


pilots of the Glider Pilot Regiment took 
part m the invasion of Sicily, especially 
in tlie fighting round the Gornalunga 
Bridge, where they came face to face with 
Ger. parar hutlsts. Tho Brit. 2iid Para- 
chute Brigade occupied strong points in 
Catania to prepare tho Eightli Army's 
landing th(*re and the same brigade was 
used In a h ( .i landing role at Taranto, and 
opt rated aroiiiid (hoia del (’olio between 
there and Ban It also took pari In the 
Sangrir bat lit Ub* m 1913, but not in an 
airborne rf>le 

Gn tin \\ fiont the a.iied landings In 
\oiriinrul\ who piectded by heavy 
droppings of parai I •iti<-t », especially on 
the left bank ot tho lindgeliead. In the 
autufim of 1MU uu alit ini t was made to 
Hcize tho Cl oMsiiig'. <t ii»e 1 ower Rhine by 
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dropping elements of tho Bril, l-t and 0th 
Paratdiuto DI\s and a P(dish i*aii«'huto 
brigade at Arnhem aiul \mer. parachute 
troops at Nijmegen. Owing to nnfa\ our- 
able weather, tho quitKness and Moleiice 
of tho Gor. roat'tioii, and tUi> f.iiluie of the 
Bnt. becond Annv to brc.ik through the 
<Jer. troops encircling the \inhein bridge- 
head, the Brit, and INiIi'.h P. had to be 
withtlrawn. In supporl i>f the crov^ing 
of the Rhino by the aUii d ‘21st \niiv 
Group luigo fori'es of iln 1st Allied Air- 
borne Army were dropped .v sliort distance 
behind tho Gor. defeiu » s on the riglit 
bank of the riv. This optiaium ma> be 
token to demonstiato tho diniinisliiiig 
margin of profit art ruing trtuu tho use of 
airborne troops. The> ucro first cm- 
Idoyed to ooliicro siiriiris mal attack in 
depth. As their iiso bi < rmo more fre- 

S uent so the clenunt of absolute surprise 
imiuishod, Va the rttulion of the 
dofonee boi. le more rapid and deter- 
mined, 80 the time pirmisHlblo in whioh 
they might effect a junction witli their 
own ground forces was reduced and their 
range of action, tho depth to which they 
could attack, was shortened. The Arn- 
hem operation showed how short was the 
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time dnrlna which a large airborne force 
could be supported and supplied from the 
air except under the most favourable 
weather conditions. At this stage of the 
war it may be noted that two Ger. 
parachute divs. were lighting as ground 
troops in Italy, and the remaining seven 
in a similar role on the J^ower Rhine. 
Yet such was the allied air superiority 
that none of these Luftwaffe troops could 
be dropped from the air. and the Ardennes 
offensive of Dec. 1945 was deliberately 
mounted in weather conditions which it 
was hoped would preclude air activity. 
Typical Ger. airborne operations of the 
second half of the war are the rescue of 
Mussolini from his prison on the Gran 
Salso d'ltalia by airborne troops under 
the Waffeu S.S. MaJ. Skorzeny in 1943 and 
the atU'inpt to kidnap Tito at his head- 
quarters in 1944. Both are good examples 
of the kind of cotip-de-main to which the 
airborne arm lends itself. 

In the last stages of the It. campaign 
allied P., including elemonts of the It. 
Nembo and Folgore divs., were dropped 
to secure crossings of the Po and the 
Adige. 

P. In general are armed with ordinary 
hand weapons as carried by infantry, but 
some have been moditied so as to reduce 
weight and bulk, as have some infantry 
support weapons such as the Brii. 3-in. 
mt. howitzer and six -pounder anti-tank 
gun. Airborne engineer equipment con- 
sists maiedy of explosives for demolition, 
prepared charges of all kinds, and light- 
weight anti-tank and anti-personnel mines. 
Special parachutist weapons and equip- 
ment include tlio Gor. Fallschirmgewekr 
(an automatic ritle) and recoilless infantry 
gun, and the Brit. ‘(Jorgi’-type cnllapsiblo 
motor-cycle. Special tyiies of tank have 
also been moditied for airborne use. Sef 
F. O. Miksche, Paratroops^ 1943, and 
H. ^<1. George Saunders, 'I'he lied lierett 

^^^^aratyphoid Fevers were separated from 
typhoid fevers by Achard and Beni^audo 
In 1896. and are of three types, detiignatcd 
A, B. and C. Tliey are caubcd by in- 
fection with three varieties of Bacillus 
paratyphosus, the infection being carried 
by water containinatc-d with M'wago, by 
milk and milk products, by food, or by 
animal carriers. The diseases are clinic- 
ally indistinguishable from one another 
and from typhoid fever, although the 
latter is fatal in a highc^r percentage of 
cases. Microscopic examination of the 
bacilli reveals differonces, and the reactions 
with sugars and with sera are different. 

Before the First World War para- 
typhoid A was known only In E. \.sia, 
paratyphoid B was cuntiiicd to Europe, 
and paratyphoid C was most common in 
8.W. Europe and in Mesopotamia. During 
the war paratyphoid A and B became 
epidemic in the armies on the W. front 
and Ja the Near E.. and all throe typos 
of fivor have since been distributed 
throughout Europe and Asia. Although 
an attack of one typo of paratyphoid 
fever or of typhoid foter does not Im- 
munise against an attack of any other 
type, it was found that soldiers inoculated 
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with antityphoid vaccine were to some 
extent protected against P. F.. for the 
disease was much milder In character 
than In unirioculated men. For com- 
plete immunity Inoculation with vaccine 
containing bacilli of each type is necessary. 
Treatment Is the same as for tirphoid fever. 
(Sec also Baotebiolooy ; Epidemioloot: 
Ttpuoid Fever.). See Goodall ana 
Washboum, Infectious Viseasea (3rd ed.), 
1928, and Cl. B. Ker. Manu^ of Fevers 
(4th ed.). 1939. 

Paravane is a contrivance developed by 
Cominander llsborn and Lt. (now Sir 
Dennistoun) Biu*ney during the First 
World War as a protection for ships from 
mines. It consists of a rigar-sbapod body 
made of welded steel plate. At its nose- 
end it carries an eye for a t owing-cable, a 
fixed cutter for cutting the mooriugs of a 
mine, and a small steel plane for stability. 



At the tail-end are two rudders actuated 
by a hydrostatic valve which eonirols 
the depth at whle^ the P. is required to 
mu; aNo small horizontal and vertical 
fin.s. \ P. is towed on each side of a Hidp 
bv steel ropes attached to the stem and is 
adjusted to nin submerged ut a given 
dejith generally slightly below the level 
of the keel—about 50 ft. from flic ship's 
hide anfl about 180 ft. from the stem, 
depending on the length of the vessel. 
The t owing-cable thus forms a wedge 
wliich, when it comes m contact with the 
mine inooring-wiro dcdects the latt(*r 
aw’iiy from the sJiIp and leads it to the 
poweiful cutter on the P., where it is 
seveivd, thus permitting the released 
mine to rise to the surface, when it ean 
be destroyed. There is no danger of a 
ship registering a direct Idt withlts stem 
on a mine, owing to the cushion of water 
whicii a ship's stem piishcs in front of her 
having ti>o effect of <iefl(*ctiiig tho mlno to 
one sulo or the other. Another type of 
P. contained explosives and was developed 
in 1916 to dchtrov submarines whose 
positions wei-c appro xJmatody known. It 
was towred at high speed by the attacking 
vessel and the charge could bo fired l>.v 
elwirictty or automatically on tho P. 
striking its target. But, with the develop- 
ment of asdlea. the 1\ as an antl-siib- 
inariiio wea])on beenmo obsolete and is 
only used to-day as a protective device. 

Paray-le-Monial. tii. of tho dept, of 
Sadne-et-LoJre, France, 48 m. W.N.W. of 
Ma^on. At the convout of the Visitation 
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the nun Marie d’Alaooque was reputed 
to have bad visions of the Saviour. The 
tn. manufs ceramics and tiles, and has 
oil refineries. Pop. 7100 

ParosB, see Moir^. 

Parcel Post, see under Post Office. 

Parceners, see Co parcfners 

Parohim, tn in Mocklenbnii?, Germany, 
20 m. S.E of Schwerin. Moltko was boin 
here. Pop. 12,000. 

Parchment, skin of the sheep, lamb, 
goat, pig, or calf, prepared fop writing 
upon. When the skin Is divested of its 
hair or wool. It is placed for some time m 
a lime-pit, and then stretched on a square 
wooden frame drawn tight by pegs. 
When in tlie frame It is first scraped on 
the flesh side with a blunt non then 
wetted with a moist rag. covered with 
pounded chalk, and nibbed well with 
pumice stone After a short pause these 
operations aie repeated, but without 
chalk The skin is then turned and 
scraped on the hair side once only The 
flesh Bide is scraped once more, and again 
rubbed over with i halk \11 tins is done 
by the skinner, who allows tho skin to 
dry in the frame, and then cuts it out and 
bends it to the parchment-maker, who 
repeats the op lali in with a sharper 
tool, Ubing a 8ac'‘k stuiTed uiih flocks to 
lay tlio skm upon instead of stretching it 
in a fiame. 

Paroimony (Lat parcimcnta). The Law 
of, in logic, tho principle that complex 
powers piincipks, or causes are not to 
bo postulated without necessity, but that 
the simplest hypothesis is to be preferred 
The law w enunciated bv W ra. of Or khain 
in the famous phrobcs- ‘Lntia non sunt 
mnltiplu and a prisU r necessitatem i ms- 
tra fit per plura quod fieri potest ptr 
paucioia ’ The first mnxini is aimed at 
the hypostii siring of abstrai tions, an 
eiror which ho attribute's to the Realists 
See n\posTAsid ^omin^iism 

Pardo- Bazan, Countess Emilia (1852- 
1921), Sp no\elist and critic, b at 
Corunna, (xaliria, inaiiied Don Josd 
Qulroga of Oicnso (ISbh) Her title was 
granted by Alfonso XIII, and she was the 
first woman to be made counsellor of 
public instiuctioD She wrote numerous 
novels, the best dealing with Galicia 
books on Fr and Russian literature and 
travel, and collections of short stories and 
essays. Her most outslanding works 
aro Un Vieje de novws (1881) and Ixt 
Tnbuna (188*)), both in the manner of 
Fp realism, Ix>a Pcuo^ tie Vlloa (1880), a 
vivid portrayal of (lalicisii country life, 
and La Madre haturaUza (1887). See 
life by E. Gonzdler Lopor, 1944. 

Pardoe, Julia (1800 Eng novelist 
b. at Bevel ley, Yorkshire tsho visited 
Portugal and wrote on Im return Iraiior 
Traditxona of Portugal (18J3). A visit to 
Oonstnntinqple supplied material for The 
City of the SuUan (1830) and A Romance 
of the Harem (1839), and after going to 
Hungary she wrote The City of the 
Magyar (1839-40). 

Pardon. In tho United Kingdom tho 
home secretary in tho exercise of the royal 
prerogative (aee Crown) has the right to 
pardon offenders against the orfminal 

E.E. lO 


law. A P. cannot be granted where 

g rivate interests are mainly oonoemed 
1 the proseoutlon of the offender (a 
principle which explains the obsolete rule 
that the Crown could not pardon a man 
* appealed* of felony). For example, the 
Crown will not pardon a common nuisance 
while It remains unabated. Again, under 
an Act of Charles II., the Crown cannot 
pardon a person guilty of committing a 
man to prison out of the realm. It is the 
better opinion that tho king cannot pardon 
where the effect would be to nullify the 
effect of a recognisance to keep the peace; 
nor again Is it the practice to pardon a 
contempt of court to the prejudice of the 
nghts of a subject A P. may be absolute 
so as to put the offender in the same posi- 
tion os it bo had beta innocent all aiong, 
or conditional, e g when a person sen- 
tenced to death is pardoned on condition 
that he submit to having bis sentence 
commuted to penal servitude In form 
a P Is wanted by warrant under the 
great seal (q v ) or under tho sign manual. 
Under the Act of Settlement no P under 
tho great seal can be phaded to an im- 

? cachment bv the Commons Tn the 
T S A tho constitution gi \ t s the president 
tho power to pardon oftf nces against the 
U S Gov except in Uie case of the 
impeachment of public olheeru 

Par6, Ambroise (lo09-90), hr surgoon, 
b at Laval in Maine, Frame Although 
his parents were poor he went to study 
surgery at Paris He gamed a great 
reputation during the Fr campaigns In 
Itah , and was made surgeon in ordinary 
to Ueun IT , and ho held tho same office 
until his death P is considfpcd to be 
tho father of modern burger\ 

Parent and Child. Bv ]<ng law the 
complete relation of P and C exists only 
where tho child has been born m lawful 
wedlock or where it has been legitimated 
by the subsequent marriage of tho parents 
(see LkOiTiMATiON). There is no obliga- 
tion on either parent at common law to 
maintain a lentimate child, though m- 
1 directly he or she could be compelled to do 
I 80 through the old Poor Law statutes, tho 
I Vagrancy Acts, aud the Oucltv to Chil- 
dren Acts {aee Children Ad's, 190S, 
1933) Au illegitimate child, whose 
parents have not marned each other, 
IS primarily maintainable bv its mother, 
though if its paternity bo proved an 
affiliation order can bo obtained against 
the putative father compelling him to pay 
for the child's maintenance and educa- 
tion a sum not exceeding 20s a week, 
until the child is sixteen No person is 
required as father of an Illegitimate child 
to give information oonctrning its birth, 
and tho registrar of births and deaths may 
not enter in the register tl > name of any 

S erson as father of the ctnld unless at 
Joint request of both parents. The 
effect of the Poor Law statutory obliga- 
tion as re en i ted by the National Assis- 
tance Act, 19«8 (section 42) Is that a 
husband is bound to support all his wife's 
obildren, whother legitimate or Illegiti- 
mate, which she had when ^e married 
him, in addition to those he himself may 
begot by her. 

♦ i 
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LegitimaUn — ^Legltliiiaoy by birth de- 
pends on the lawful marriage of the 

g aronts and the fact that the ohild waa 
orn in wedlook, though it is immaterhd 
how soon after the marriage the birth 
takes plaoe. In Scots law the position 
has for long been that children otherwise 
illegitimate may bo legitdraated by the 
subsequent marriage of their parents. 
The prill. eJQFect of legitimacy is the right 
of the child to inherit and take nis 
parents* real estate and personal estate 
respectively, though u^-ere is nothing to 
prevent the parent from willing away 
from his own issue the whole of such 
property as does not form the subject 
of a st^Uemeut. The other results of 
legititnaoy are the right to bear the 
father’s name, and, to the extent indi- 
cated above, the right to be maintained, 
educated, and proteotod. The parents 
are the natural guardians of their chlldreii, 
and tlieir control endures in ordinary clr- 
cnmstances until the child reaches twenty- 
one or marries under that age. liut the 
father is the legally favoured parent, a 
pre-eininonce the principle of whioh found 
its btroDgest expression in the pairia 
potestas of the Rom. father of an agnatio 
family {see Hsib). In England the father 
has the right to the custody and control 
of the children, not only as against third 
parties but a^nst the motlier, even 
though the ohild be at the breast; but 
this exolusiTe right of the father has been 
80 far modified by the Divorce Acts and 
the Infants Custody Act, 1873, that the 
court will, on the mother’s petition, give 
her either access or complete control where 
it is clearly for the bonellt of the ohild to 
do so. Under the Guardianship of Infanta 
Act, 1886, the mother has the right to 
appoint by deed or will a guardian to act 
alter her death, who will be entitled to act 
either alone or Jointly with any gnardlan 
the husband may t^ve appointed. The 
Adoption of Children Act, 1926, how* 
^er, provides for the adoption of infants 
by applicants who must nut themselves 
be under twenty -five years of age nor less 
than twenty-one years older than the in- 
fant they are applying to adopt. Before 
granting an adoption order the court 
must be satisfied that every person (and 
this Includes the natural parents) whose 
consent is necessary to the order both 
consents to and understands the nature 
and effect of an adoption order and, In 
particular, that the effect will be perma- 
nently to deprive him (hor) of hu (her) 

E acentol rights; and the court must also 
e satisfied that the order wilt be for the 
welfare of the Infant. It is obvious that 
tho only cases likely to arise are those in 
which the applloant(s) has already been 
maintaining ua infant in his (her) own 
home* Prior to 1926 the law would not 
allew parents to enter into an agreement 
binding theawaives to surrender the 
custody of their ohUdren; and if they 
haoT lu tact, given op control to third 
persons, they could at any time resume 
control snbleot Co any doubt the court 
might entertatn as to arhether It would be 
for the Qhlld’s benefit that it be taken 
away from the care of thoN wtio had 


actually reared it. In any case, if the child 
has been brought im by another person, or 
is boarded ont by Poor Law or equivalent 
authorities, the court may make an order 
on the parents, if It restores the custody 
to them, to pay such remuneration for the 
past maintenance m may be just. Where 
any dispute arises between tho parents as 
to tho question of custody, and the ohild. 
if a boy, is not less than fourteen years of 
age, or, if a girl, not loss than sixteen, 
tho court may allow the child to exorolse 
a dist'reilon and withdraw itself from the 
control of one or both its parents. Where 
tho hiLsband and wife have separated and 
drawii up a deed of separation, providing 
thut the mother have access or full ous- 
tody, the father will be bound by his 
agreement. Parents havo a legal right to 
give or withhold consent to an infant 
child’s marriage {see Infavoy); such coii- 
seut must be given houcstlv and without 
any view to tho parents* own private 
advantage. It is almost neodlosR to say 
that tho right is of no great value, and that 
the absence of consent will not invalidate 
a marriage ceremony which Is otherwise 
good, whatever effect it may have In 
debarring the disobedient child from suc- 
ceeding to property or from other material 
benefits. 

Under the former Pour Law Act of 
IGOl there waa mutual obligation of maln- 
tonai>oe on ohildren and parents; but 
though grandparents might he compelled 
to maintain pauper grandchildren, the 
converse did not hold good. Dut under 
the National Assistance Art of 1948 tho 
only responsibility now is that of parents 
to children. By the Children Act, 1908, 
the wilful negleot on the part of a pi»ent 
to provide his child with adrquate food, 
clothing, medical aid, or lodging, or to 
take steps to procure tlio provision of 
the same from the Poor Law' authorities 
(now tho National Assistnuco Board), Is 
misdeiiieanour, for whlcdi he may be 
punished either summarily by a fine up 
to with or without iriiprlsonment 
up to six months, or on indictment 
by a fine up to £100, with or without 
imprisonment up to two vears. When 
an order for maintenunoe is made against 
a B(»l<lirr husband* it in list bo sent to 
the War Otlloe, whioh dept may then 
order a certain part of his pay to be 
dedmted and appropriated to the sup- 
port of bis childron. The absence of any 
civil (ddlgation to raaintalu Is important 
in connection with tlie liability of parents 
for necessaries supplied to thoir children 
under twenty-one. A father who gives 
no authority, a fortiori wh6 enters Into no 
contract, Is no more liiiblo for goods 
supplied to his ohildren than would be a 
mere stranger, though, of course, a jury 
is not annaturolly dlsposedi from his moral 
obligation to provide for bis children, to 
Infer an admission of UaMlity In respect 
of such olaiw upon bis children by 
tradosmen. But apparently mere know- 
ledge on the part of tho father that his 
ohild was being maintained by a stranger 
will not be enough to fix him with tho 
liability to pay for the necessarios supplied 
by the stranger on the ground of taoit 
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acquiescence : it would bo otherwise It be 
had de8ortc(l his child or it was in a 
destitute state, for in such oases tho law 
alwaj's implies a liability to repay a 
stranger for necessaries simplied. 

Uofore the Kloiuontary JSducation Act, 
1876, it was not obligatory on a parent 
to have his child educated. Under that 
Act it is hlB duty to oauso it to receive 
eifleient elementeiry education in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, subject to any 
rea<4ouablo excuse for not sending his child 
to school, e,Q, on tho score of ill health 
{see further under Kiiuoation). Rich and 

E oor fathers aro alike in this, that neither 
I legally bound to do more than cause his 
child to receive a statutory elementary 
education . If, however, the child la under 
the custody of guardians, the latter are 
bound to educate him In a manner bo- 
coining his rank and station in society. 
Again there is no obligation on a parent 
to bring up his child in any particular 
religious creed, or indeed to instil any 
religious views in him at all. Tho fatiior, 
however, has the right to choose in what 
religion tho child is to lie educated, even 
though it he (Uegtiunaie and un-legdi m/itcd, 
and lie cannot rch .i/n this right nor bind 
himself conclubivily to bung his chibl up 
ill a particular faith, for the right is to 
bo exercised not t<ir Ms but for the child's 
bcuedt. Appurcntl5’ a father cannot 
directly secure in what religion his child 
shall bo brought up after hts deaths but 
he can accomplish the same object by 
choosing tho right testamentary guardian. 

A fatlier acquires no legal intoi’o&t in 
ony real or personal y property that may 
be given or settled exclusively on bis child, 
whether such property accrues to the 
child while under ago or after majority. 
In anct. legal systems, like the Rom., 
children were unable for tho most part to 
hold any property separately from their 
fathers {see 11 nm). It seems a moot 
point whotlK'r a father is entitled to the 
earnings o£ his child. Much must depend 
upon the implied terms of any arrange- 
ment that may bo supposed to have been 
mode between them. If the father, after 
the child reaches a certain age, sends him 
out to work but undertakes to continue 
his board and lodging, it may bo assumed 
that he does so only on the understanding 
that the child's earnings will be ‘pooled^ 
for the common benefit of the family. 
But there is nothing to prevent a child 
from making a formal contract with bis 
father as to wages if he enters his father's 
service, and such control t would bo en- 
forceable against the father. Of course, 
if the father frees tho (hild from his 
control he has no long«u' any hold over 
tho child's earnings. A widow, being 
bound to support any children she may 
have who are under sixteen, has a similar 
right to llielr earnings (as to tho law of 
suooession on intestacy as between P. and 
O., see under Succession, Intestate). A 
child may make a gift to his parent, pro- 
vided the gift is not tainted by any undue 
influence on the part of the parent; and 
conversely a parent's gift to his ohild 

g ves the latter an exclusive property In 
le gift as If made over to him for valu- 


able consideration. Further a voluntary 
settlement Is binding on the parent, and 
can, if nocossary, be speoiflcally enforced 
by the children {sfie also Portions; Uand 
Uawb; Hotchpot). A child is under no 
legal obligation to support his parents, 
even though he may be in receipt of a 
handsome income and his parents be 
scarcely able to 'make both ends meet.' 
I nor to the National Assistance Act of 
1948, if a parent became chargeable to the 
poor rate, his children, it ame, ooidd be 
made to contribute to nls or her simport; 
now, however, tho responsibility ror the 
maintenance of parents In case of need Is 
upon the National Assistance Board, while 
the obligation to provide accommodation 
is upon the local authority. 

If a daughter Is seduced, her father, or 
mother, can bring an action for damages 
against the seducer, not directly for the 
seduction but for tho loss of services oon- 
sequent upon the daughter's becoming 
pregnant (if so) or sick. But it is essent^ 
for the parent to give some evidence, 
however slight, that tho daughter did 
perform services for him (or her) of some 
kind. In regard to torts (actionable 
wrongs other than broach of contract) 
committed by children, e.g. libels, assaults, 
trespasses, negligence, the parent is liable 
only If ho authorised the tortious act, or 
where it can be reasonably inferred that 
ho must have known of and assented to 
its commission. 

lllegUtmaU . — As to the status of legiti- 
macy and, Inforentially, its converse, 
illegitimacy, See LEorrmACY; Legiti- 
mation ; Bastardy. By tho common 
law an illegitimate child is flHus nuUvus 
I (the son of no man), and therefore has no 
parent on whom he has any claim or from 
I whom he can derive any rights; but under 
; tho Logitlmucy Act, 1926, an illegitimate 
child is on the same footing os a le^tiiiiate 
ohild. provided the parents aro subse- 
quently married to each other; but this 
statutory provision does not avail to 
Icgitimato a child whose father or mother 
was raajrried to a third person at the 
time of the birth of the child. Even 
before this change, an illegitimate child 
was BO far tho legal child cf his parents 
as to be able to take a bequest to a ‘child 
or issue' if bo had In his putative father's 
lifetime gained the reputation of being, in 
truth, the son (or daughter) of bis father. 
It is the mother and not the putotive 
father of an illegitimato cluld who has the 
care and right of custody of such child 
during nurture. The mother is bound so 
long as she remains unmarried or a widow 
to support her illegifimatc children until 
they roach sixtecu yearb of ago. If she 
marries the husband becomes bound In 
her stead, though if the wiic has separate 
property and the husband cannot support 
his lamfly the wife must do so. See also 
Adoption; Bastakd; Children Auts; 
Children, Si.* ibties for Prevention 
OP Cruelty to; Qdardians; Infants; 
Lboxtimact; LsomuATioN; Registka- 
TioN of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 
See W. P. Eversley. Lmo of Domesfio 
JReUUions X5th ed.). 1837 ; Q. Lushlngton, 
Law of Amiation and Bastardy (6th ed.). 
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1936; and J. C. Hall, Law of Adoption and 
Quardianship of Infants, 1928. 

Parents* National Educational Union, 
founded by Charlotte Mason in 1888‘, Is a 
non-proflt-maklns: society of world-wide 
membership, ollering: praoUoal help to 
parents and others whilst providing a 
meeting ground for the study and dis- 
onaalon of educational problems. Mem- 
bers receive a monthly copy of the Parents* 
Review, and a leaflet giving reading and 
oooupailons for children under six, and 
may use the lending library. Available 
to the children of members Is the I’areuts' 
Union School (conducted by corre&pon- 
dence) which plans a common curriculum 
in all usual subjects for children aged six 
to eighteen worKing in P.N.E.U. schoois. 
classes, and families. The Charlotte 
Mason College, Amblesido, Westmorland, 
offers a three-year training iii P.N.E.U. 
methods of teaching. Address: I*.N.E.TJ., 
171 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 

Parontuoelli, Tommaso, see Nicholas 
(popes). Nicholas V, 

Paros, Sir Bernard (1867-1949), Brit, 
historian and student of Slavonic Ian- 
nages and literature educated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He was a univ. extension lecturer at 
Cambridge and, at various times, at 
London, Oxford, and Liverpool. He 
first visited Hussia in 1898 and, sub- 
sequently in 1906 and often in later 
years, acquired a wide knowledge of 
Russian political and social life before the 
1917 revolution, his relations with the 
moderates enabling him to exercise some 
Influence on the development of the 
Duma, in which he was appointed a gentle- 
man usher. His views on Russian con- 
stitutional advance at this period are given 
in his Russia and Reform (1907). Ap- 
iminted reader in Hussiaii hist, at Liver- 
pool Univ. (1906), he was prof, of Russian 
hist., language, and literature there from 
1908 to 1917. But in the meantime he 
Spent much of his time in Russia and, in 
1914, with the consent of the Tsarist Gov., 
was appointed a Brit, observer with the 
Russian forces, describing his experiences 
In Day hy Day with the Russian Army 
(1915). K.B.B. in 1019, he was appointed 
to a chair of Russian in London Univ. in 
the same year; he developed, and became 
the flrst director of, the .School of Slavonic 
and B. European Studies there. In 1925 
he pub. his History of Russia and, in 1931, 
My Russian Memoirs, which latter served 
to show how he had tried to inculcate 
among Russian liberal reformers the £ng. 
concept of pari. gov. and how funda- 
mental was his divergence from the 
Bolshevist outlook, a divergence which 
had long barred him access to the new 
Oonununlst Russia. His chief work is 
Tks FaU of the Russian Monarchy (1939), 
based on a owful examination of docu- 
ments, memOErs and interviews, and his 
psprlous experiences In Russia, and con- 
sidered the best existing narrative, from 
the liberoi standpoint, of the causes and 
earlier incidents of October Revolu- 
tion. During the Second World War he 
lectured and broadcast on Russia in 
Ameriea and Oanada, and in 1944 pub. a 


* Penguin’ book on Russia and the Peace, 
which followed a ’Penrain Special* on 
Russia, Other works: loiters of the Tsar 
and l^sarUsa (cd. Eng. trans. 192^, and 
a trans. of Griboedov’s comedy Gore ot 
Vma, under the title of The Misfortune 
of being Clever (1925); and Moscow admits 
a Critic (1936). 

Paresis, set^ under P.vTiALYSifl. 

Parhelia and Paraselence, see Mock 
Suns and Moons. 

Pari, see Peki. 

Paria, Gull of, inlet of the Caribbean 
Sea. between the is. of Trinidad and the 
mainland of Venezuela. 

Pariah, name given to the lowest class 
of the pop. of India, which, not bolunglng 
to any of the castes of the Brahininldu 
system, is shunned cvoii by the lowest 
Hindu, as touching a P. would render 
him impure. 

Parian Chronicle, stc under Akundel 
Mardlfs. 

ParldsB, see Jacana. 

Paris: 1. Famous pantomime of Domi- 
tiau's reign, was a native of Egypt. He 
was a great favourite both with the 
emperor and the people, but was put to 
death for intriguing with the emperor’s 
wife, Domitia. 2. Famous pantomime 
of Nero’s reign. IXo was a great favourite 
of tho emperor, who declared him to bo 
freeborn though originally a slave of 
Domitia; but when Nero attempted to 
become a pantomime ho caused P. to be 
put to death, deeming him a dangerous 
rival. See Tacitus, Annals, xbi. 

Paris (also called Alexander), second son 
ot Priam and Hecuba. Wlien he was 
born he was exposed on Mt. Ida, but was 
brought up by a shepherd; ho became i 
great defender of flocks and shepherds, 
and received tho name of Alexander, or 
I defender of mon and flocks. Discovering 
his origin, he was received by Priam and 
married CEnOn^, but deserted her for 
Helen. He was called upon by Zeus to 
deride os to whicli was the fairest, Hera, 
Athena, or Aplirodite. Hera offered him 
the sovereignty of Asia. Athena renown 
in war, and Aphrodite the fairest woman 
for his wife. Ho decided in favour of 
Aphrodite. She took him to Groooe and 
he was received by Menolaus in his palace 
at Sparta. He carried off Helen, the 
wife of Mcnelaus, and the most beautiful 
woman in the world. From this arose 
tho Trojan war, and all Helen’s former 
suitors sailed against Troy. P. was de- 
feated by Meuelaun, but was carried off 
by Aphrodite. Having killed AchllleH, 
bo was wounded, on tho capture of Troy, 
by Philoctetes with one of the arrows of 
Hercules. Ho returuea to Ills wife, 
nSndnd, but she refused to heal him 
and he died. (Enond, remorseful, there- 
upon ended her life. P. is represented 
as a beautiful beardless youth with a 
Phrygian cap. 

Paris, Alexis Paulin (1800-81), Fr. 
savant, b, at Avonay (Marne). He pub. 
In 1824 Apologie ae Virole romantmue. 
In 1828 he was appointed to tho dept, of 
MSS. in the Blbllotheque Royale. During 
1830-36 he completed a Fr. trans. of 
Byron’s works in 13 vols., and from 1836 
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to 1848 he compiled a valuable catalo^e | 
of the ManuscriU frangaia de la bibtio- 
Ui^qwt du roi, which has formed the basis 
of all subsequent works on early Fr. 
literature. P. was the first to occupy 
the cljair of medieval literature founded 
at the College do France in 1853. On his 
retirement ho was made an officer of the 
Le^on of Honour. 

Paris* Gaston Bruno Paulin (1839- 
1903). Fr. scholar, son of Alexis Paulin P.. 
b. at Avonay (Marne). Ho sidled at 
Bonn, at Cjottingeu, and at the Ecolo des 
Chartes. In 1805 ho won his doctor's 
(IcffTce by a thesis on the Ilistoire po^iiqiie 
de (^harlemayne. Ho founded, with P. 
Meyer, V. Morel, and H. Zotenborg, the 
Utvue critique in 1866, and with P. 
Moyer in 1872 the Romania. Bis 
eoimectlon with those two Jours, was in 
great part tlio cause of the revival of 
Bcientillo st\idy in France. Among P.'s 
works may bo mentioned 7Je Pseudo- 
Turpino (1865), the Vie de Haint- Alexis 

a , the Pehi Poucet ei la grande ourse 
, and the lAUeralure frangaise du 
moyen Age (1888, 1890). He succeeded 
his father as prof, of medieval Fr. litera- 
ture at the ColPgo do France in 1872, 
of which ho «whs appciatod director in 
1895. 

Paris, Louis Philippe Albert, Comte de 
(1838-94), son of the Duo d'Orl6ans, 
oldest sou of King l^ouis Philippe. On 
the depo'^ition of Louis Philippe and the 
proclamation of the republic, the Or- 
feanlsts were driven into exile, the family 
hnaPy settling at Claremont, Surrey. 
The Comte de P. travelled with his 
brother, the Hue de Chartres, for some 
time in the E. In 1861 the brothers 
proceeded to the U.K.A., aud joined the 
staff of Gen. McClellan. They wore 
present at the siege of Yorktown aud the 
light at Williamsburg, and took an active 
piurt in sev. other engagements. Keturn- 
ing to Europe, he married in 1864 (he 
rancGSB Marie Isabelle, daughter of the 
l)uo de Moutpensior, a son and heir being 
born at York House, Twickenham, the 
following year. At tlie declaration of the 
war in 1870 ho was refused service In the 
Fr. Army. On the fall of Napoleon 111. ho 
returned to France, and liy the deatli of tlio 
Comte de Cliamhurd in 1 883 became head 
of the house of Bourbon. Through the 

B ig of the law of expulsion by which 
olaimanis to the throne of France 
were banished from the cfuintryt ho was 
again forced to seek refiigo in England, 
and resided quietly h»r some years at 
lllohmond, whore ho died. His Uxstury 
of the American Civil H ar appeared in 
8 vols. in 1874-75. 

Paris, Matthew (r. 1200-59), Eng. 
historian and monk, entered tho monas- 
tery of St. Albans Ju 1217. He succeeded 
Koger of Wondover as chronicler to Uio 
monastery (1236), and carried on the 
Chronica Ma^ora, a hist, from the oreation 
down to 1269, from the summer of 1235. 
Ho visited Norway in 1248, but returned 
to England in 1249. He was the best 
Lat. obrouioler of tho thirteenth century, 
his style being vigorous and bright; and 
bis writing is of historio value, giving as it 


does information derived from leading 
actors in oontomporary events. He also 
wrote Ihstoria Anglorum, a summary of 
the chief events between 1200 and 1850. 
The standard ed. of the Chronica MaSpra, 
by Dr. Jiiiard, was pub. in the Kolls 
Scries (1872-83). 

Paris, jiict. Lutetia, cap. of France 
and of tho Soinc dept., of whoso area It 
occupies over ono-Rixth. It is built on 
both banks of the R. Seine, about 100 m. 
from ltd mouth, in two unequal parts, 
with the Tic d<» la Cit6 In the centre. On 
the p. b. il IS enclosed by a sweep of low 
hills known us the Coliines de P. On the 
1. b. are tho Butte aux Cailles, Mont- 
souns, Monti oiigp, and Mont Ste Gene- 
vieve. The outer boundary is formed by 
tho plains of Grcnelle and Vauglraud. 
The riding ground in tho suburbs was once 
the she of fortd, now dismantled. The 
area at present oi eupied by the Bastille 
and tho hotel de known as the 

Mai aid. was, for a long thiio, under 
water. Of numerous ish*th there now re- 
mam only the lie do la Cite, the lie aux 
Vachos, now called St. Louis, aud the lie 
de la Conference, ou w Inch is built the 
Auteuil viaduct. Its height above sea 
level varies from 85 ft. to 410 ft., the 
highest point being tho lull of Mont- 
martre. Geographically it occupies an 
Uiiportanl position, being situated in a 
fertile plain, on ground of recent alluvial 
tormaiioD, near tho confluence of the 
Oise, tho Marne, and tho Y oimo with the 
Seine, and, w hat must have heoii of almost 
equal iiuportauco in early days. Just at 
the point w here the natural highway from 
the Mcdilerranoan to tho ocean is joined 
by tho route from Aqultnine and Spain. 
The climate is temperate. The highest 
recorded temps, wore 38* C. m 1874 and 
1949; the lowest was -21* C. in 1929. 
P. has an area of 40 sq. ni. It is 240 m. 
from London by air, Le Bourget-Northolt, 
and 285 in. by rail and sea, Calals-Dover. 
Pop. of tho city, 2,725,400; of the dept, 
of heme, w'hich covers P.'s outer suburbs, 
4,775,700. 

Administration . — The municipal govern- 
ment of P. Is under tho prefect of the 
Seme dept, ond a municipal council, 
whi<*h is elected and which in turn elects 
a president. The twenty mayors of the 
twenty arrons. into which P. is divided, 
who assist the prefect in certain servioes, 
are, however, civil servants, appointed by 
the Miustry of the Interior. There is a 
Justice of the peace for each arron. The 
police are under a m^parato functionary, 
the prefect of police, both lie and tho 
prefect of the dept, are appointed by the 
gov. Tlio Juges de la paix uustioes of the 
peace) hold their courts at tlieir respective 
mairtts. A tribunal of hc-o sits at the 
Palais do J ustlee. The Cuiir de Gassation, 
which sifts oases before tlicir actual trial, 
aud tho Tribunal de Commerce, also sit 
at tho PalOi de .lustice. P. is also the 
seat of the courts of first instance and 
appeal. It is the seat of the president of 
the ropubllc, who resides at the Palais 
d'Elysde. The Chamber of Deputies is 
housed at the Palais Bourbon and the 
Senate at the Palais de Luxembourg. 
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The OousoU Ij*£tat and the Ck>ur dcs 
Coxnptes also sit in P. 

P IS the seat oC an archbisbopno. whoso 
titular, normally a cardinal, is prhiiate 
of the Tie de Franco lie has under his 

I iwisdictjon ninety four par. churches, tho 
nstltut Cathollque. nineteen eoclos com 
munities. dfty-fom religious housos. and 
one beminary There are more than a 
hundred religious buildings of Taiious 
other donomlnations and nationalities 
P has thirty eight hospitals, besides a 
number of foreign cliantable institutions 
and pn%ate clinics The cemeteries in 
clnde that of Ptro Lachaibe, wbeio the 
marshals of Franco are buried, and such 


There me also two tnunic ipal colleges and 
more than 2000 pnnuiry bchools. besldos 
a number of private eductitioual cstabs 
Twents one national nmseuius are con- 
ti oiled by the Ministry of Kdiication, two 
br the Instltut, and so\ou b\ \aiiou8 
private bodies Tho luiist important is 
the Musee de Louvie, <nio of tho ducst m 
tlie vvoihi, and the Musco Carnnvalet, 
which speoialisob m tlio lilst of P Among 
the 15 » librailes and iirchives of P the 
mod Impoilant is tho Ihbliothf que 
Rationale Jt possesses 5,000 000 printed 
books, 1 OOOjpOO prints, 200 000 prints, 
find nO.OOO The Ilibllothtqm do 

1 Arseuui houses tho Itondil Collootion, 
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famous uritors as nslzsc, de Musset, and 
Oscar Wilde llicre are a number of 
piteons, but the famous one of bt La/aro 
has been demolished 

Five oihcial acadomus form the Tn 
SUtut. Their headquarters aro at the 
Hotel Quai ContlT formerly the Oolh gc dc s 
Qnatre Nations The mo^t famous is the 
Academic 1 ranoaise, foundt d b> Riclichou 
In 1635. The others am the Academic 
des Inscriptions et Btlks Lettrob the 
Academio des Sciem cb, the \c«idemio des 
Beaux Arts, and the Aindemic des 
Sciences Morales The Academic de 
MSdecine is at the Farulie de Mtdrcine 
at the Sorbonne The univ , governed 
by a rector, H also at the Sorbonne, 
toggSher with the vanous fae ultios and the 
Ecoie Normale. The ministor of educa- 
tion la styled grand master of the univ 
There are faculties of Protestant theo- 
logy. Jaw, modicine, letters, and pharmacy 
Teazling If supervised by the faculties in 
sIxtM and ten extra-mural lyciee. 


denims esptcially with tl r tlmiiie, and 
the Ifihliothi'^quo Maziiitin posMnses a 
coin (lion of MUO iDdinabula riieit are 
uunnrous pIhcch of iimuscmont Ihe 
iialjoiial theatres ineludo the Opera 
N dionil dud tho Opeia ( omiquis the 
Conn die I raueaise ond tho Ibe itre 
Populiilie 

Tin re are six railway termini In P, 
inrludlng the Uaro dii Noid, Gare de 
Ijvoti, and Gare St La/afe 1 or internal 
tritlif theio are the trUpolitam and tho 
(iuiiiiu do lei do ( (iiituru be hides an 
MxUusive motor bus sutviee. Xliere is 
an ill port at Lu llonigetr Unking P with 
oil parts of the world l^e prin marke ts 
are at the IlalleH (ent rales Tho dist 
around P supplies it with much of Its 
food, and P. mantifs jam, automobiles, 
beer, boots and sbocs, and reAnes sugar. 
There are also luxury maiuifs such as 
jewellery, dresses, furs, clocks, engrav mgs, 
dress trimmings and ornaineuts, embroi- 
dery, tapestry, porcelain, eio. 
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liinloru- — Th* Il<» de liv Olt#, largest of 
tbo ijeino In., was the nucleus of modern P. 
Before the Bom. conquest of the country, 
a small tribe of Gauls, known as the 
parisii. settled there. The Roms, called 
the is. Lutotla, and btiilt a camp there, 
and in 52 is.r. the rctuntry came under 
Roin. rule. The settlement beiran to 
spread on to the 1. b. of tbo Seine. Ga>sar 
placed the tn. and the re^on under tint 
command of Ijabicnus. A dty was erected 
on this bank, lar^fu enouf^h to cuntaio 
ma.sslvo arenas (exeavatod in 1856), but 
by the end of tho tliinl century bnrbnnari 
Invasions forced tlio inhah. back to tij is. 
St. Denis and his < om]>aniunH, ItU'^tnuH 
and Eleuthcrius, were the flrht to mtro- 
dace Christianity, towards tho end of tho 
third conluiv. hnvmp: been sent by tho 
pope. St. Marlin continued their work 
In the fourrli century. P. was tho cap. 
of C onstniitino Chlonis, who had a paiiico 
there. In 410 P. joined tho Armoriesm 
leatfuo. Alfila attempted to enter P. .n 
451, but Imlted at tlio piayer of Si. 
Gono'vi^vo, wlio became patron sum! of 
the city. Tills Jncitlont is c ommemoruti i| 
by Lnudowski’s statue of the saint on tlio 
Pont do la TourneDo and is illustrated m 
one of the fresopea in the Pantheon. In 
the Prankish invasion P. was captured by 
the Merovinjffinn king Clovis (481-611), 
who niade P. Ills cap. in 508, frequently 
residiiig there. After ins converhioii to 
Christianity ho built tlio basilica of ss. 
Peter and Paul. Chilpiiie removed his 
cap. from P. in 567, and for the remainder 
of ^Ieio\ lijgldn rule P.’s hist, is sombre, 
except (or tho brilliant reign of Dagolx^rt 
the Great (028-38). (Iiai^emagne (768- 
814) biieceedod tho Mero> iugians. P. hud 
only grown slowly under the FraiikNU 
kings, 1 hough the civil po^^ cr of tho churcli 
had greatly increased, aud trade and the 
guilds were tlourisbiiig. Charlemugne 
made P. a co., and it became a duchy 
under (Z!harl€*8 tho Bald. In 845 the 
Norsemen reached P. Iiy the Seine and 
laid waste tho cltv, sucking its monasteries 
and churches. The city htood a forty- 
live-montJi siego against them lii 885, led 
by Bishop Go/liu and (^junt Eudes In 
892 the Norsemen were routed by Eudes, 
and they never again ( .ipturcil P. Under 
tho Cupctlans, the line tliut was to reifm 
until the revolution, commencing with 
Hugh Capet in 987, P. hocanio the perma- 
nent cap. of Fiance. Thuir palace was in 
the <''it5, where tho Palnis do Justice now 
stands, tho towers of tho Concioigorio 
being remains of it. Louis tho Fat marked 
out tho second lino of walls; these included 
tho fauhourgs of the 1. h. In tho reign 
of Henry I. (1031-60) the ohurch of St. 
Martin des Champs, burned by the Norse- 
men, was rebuilt. Tbo reign of Louis VI. 
(1108-37) was marked by a great expan- 
sion of P.. and the groat abbey of St. 
Victor and a nunnurv at Montmartre 
wore among the buildings erected. Be- 
tween list) and 1213 Philip Augustus 
began the paving of P. and the building 
of its third waO. The wall was 8 ft. 
thick, pierced by twenty-four gates, and 
fortihed by about 500 towers. A part 
remains to-day. Besides this he built the 
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Louvre, a moated ch&teau, parts of tw<> 
wings of which a ro^r incorporated In the 
present palace, and the remainder may 
be (raced. Tho Louvre was originally a 
hunting lodge before the name came to 
signify any rojnl residence. Two great 
\\<i rehouses at tho old market at Chom- 
the origin of Les Halles, were also 
I he work of Philip Augustus. It was in 
this reign, too (in 1182 ). that the choir of 
^ ^i*-l-“edrHl of Notre Dame was com- 
pleted, t ho lust stono having been laid by 
Mcxondt rlil twenty years earlier, 
Jim w )n|f liiiiiaiug, however, was not 
fluiHlicd until liio *^iid of the thlrtcentb 
century. t 

K had bv tins time become the Intel- 
lectual cenlrt of I. mope. In the first 
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half of the thirteenth century tho various 
schools organised thetiibel\es, thus giving 
to tho uuiv. its definite character. 1». 
Univ. was soon made fuiimus by Peter 
Lombard, Abelard, and Sorbon, who gave 
his name to the Sorbuimo. iLouis IX , 
the Saint (1226-7U), built the luMutiful 
Solute Cbapolio, famous for the magnifi- 
cence of its structure aud its stained gloss. 
He founded many monasteries and abbeys, 
as well as the IlOtel Dieu. Philln the 
Fair estab. tbo Parlcincut, the cblerleg.il 
tribunal of tbo kingdom, uhich he housed 
m his palace of the C'lt^^ In 1302 the 
Third Entuto met with tho btates-Qoneral 
for the first time, to discuss the Question 
of tho temporal snprejnui^ of tho pope. 
In tho reign of Philip VI.. who sacceeded 
to tho throne in 1328, and in the Buccccd* 
ing reigns, J^Vonce became the Boene of 
Eng. invosioiw In 1346 the faubourgs 
wore laid waste. Some order was restored 
at the accession of Charles V. (1364), a 
great builder and art patron: the fourth 
wall around P. was btult, which Included 
the first buildings on the r. b. As the 
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Louvre was no longer part of the defences 
of P., he traD8forme<hft Into a sumptuous 
palaoe; he also founded the first royal 
ubrary. To him are also due the beailtiful 
ohapel of Vinoennes and the raising of 
the Bastille. The minority and reign of 
Oharles VI. (1380-1422) was a period 
of deep misery for P. The rivalry of the 
Armagnacs and Burgundians divided P. 
into two factious, and the Eng. occupied 
it, being driven out in 1440. P. then 
enjoyed a period of calm. During the 
reign of Charles VI 11. the Petit Pont and 
the Pont Notre Dame wore rebuilt; the 
latter replaced the previous wooden bridge 
in 1499, the houses on the now bridge 
being the first in P. to be numbered. 
Francis 1. in 1528 began the building of 
the Louvre des Valois, and founded the 
College de Franco. Religious wars broke 
out in France, culminating in the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew's Eve in Aug. 1572 
wjien, possibly at the in«itigatloa of 
Catherine do* Medici, the Huguenots in 
P. were murdered by the Roin. Catholics. 
Only after Henry IV.’s conversion to 
Rom. Catho]lci<mi in 1593 was pence 
restored, P. having suffered two sieges 
during the course of the wars. Catherine 
de* Medici had had erected the I'etito 
Galerie on the S. of the Louvre, and had 
begun in 1564 the palace of the Tuileries. 
Henry elaborated a vast seheine for 
finishing the Tuileries, quadrupling the 
else of the Louvre, and joining tlie two 
palaces by contiu'uing the (iraude Calerie 
to the W. He practically completed the 
htHtl de ville, built the N. portion of the 
Pont Neuf, and incorporated the two 
islets W. of the Cite with the is. Under 
Louis XIII. building. began on the lie 
St. Louis. The palace of Luxoinboiu’g, . 
built by Marie de’ Medici, was begun In I 
1615. Richelieu cuuimii>bioncd Lcmorcia 
in 1624 to complete Uonry JV.’s scheme 
for the enlargeiiieut of the Louvre. 
Lpmercia also designed the HOtel Riche- 
lieu, which w'as later extended by Anne 
of Austria aud renamed the Palais Royal. 
In 1614 Louis XIII. laid the first stone of 
the first bridge from the lie St. Louis, 
to the N. bank. 1*. again suilercd internal 
dissension, culminating in the wars of the 
Fronde (1648-52) against Mazarin; but 
order w'os ovontually restored to the 
advantage of the rojal pow’er. During 
Louis XIV.’s minority the building now 
known as the Institut de France w'us built 
as the College des Qiiatie'.-Natlons, and 
also the HOtel Mazarin, now the Biblio- 
thOqiie Nationale. Louis XIV. was re- 
sponsible for many magnillccnt buildings. 
During bis long reign inm li of medieval 
P. was demuli^ed. Ho tmislied the N. 
wing and rlv. front of the Tiouvro. Other 
buildings completed during hi.s reign were 
the two domed fhnrchc> of Ht. Louis 
des InvalidcH and the Val (io (Ir&ce. The 
Porte St. Martin and the Porto St. Denis 
wer^ transformed into triumphal arches. 
Dnnng this reign the court resided at 
Versailles and the pup. of P. insonsibiy 
lost their loyalty to the persoii of the 
king. Under Louis X*V. huge buildings 
arose: the Place Louis XV. (now the 
Place de la Concorde) and the church which 


was later secularised os the Pantheon. But 
for thirty years of Louis XV. *s reign 
nothing was done towards the completion 
of the Louvre, nor was there really much 
progress In P. during his or his successor's 
reign. Louis XVI. began the fifth circuit 
enclosing P. (1786). The revolution 
started in 1789 with the storming of the 
Bastille and Its destruction. The prfn. 
events of the revolution took place in P., 
Louis XVI. being guillotined there in 
1793. Thousands of executions followed, 
but P. regained a degree of calm under 
the Directory and the Consulate, and the 
period of neglect and destruction came to 
an end. In 1795 Bonaparte opened fire 
from the steps of the church of St. Roch 
on the royalists who were marching against 
the Convention. lie soon rose to power, 
and became omporr>r of the Fr. in 1804, 
being crowned at Notre Dame in the 
presence of Plus VJI. Napoleon eom- 
meueod the modernisation of P. l*or- 
rault’s colonnade to the Louvre was 
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restored, the four facades of the quad* 
ranglo completed, and the Pont des Arts 
built. The two tniimphal arches in the 
Pljice do (^arrousol find the Place *le 
I'Etoilo were erected bv Napoleon, though 
tlie latter, the Aro de Triornplio, was not 
eomploted until the reign of Louis 
Philippe. It is notahle for ils magnltieent 
group bculpture by Kude.'The Marseillnise.* 
The quays on the h. hunk of the Seine 
were also built umler Napoleon, and he 
ordered the church of the Madeleine, 
hegim in 1761, to be eoinplctod as a 
Temple of Glory; il was not, however, 
finished till 1842, w'heii it bienuio a 
Cal hollo church. Ho drove sixty new 
streets through thi* city. In 181.5 Napoleon 
wuH finally defeated. Tim sixth circuit 
w.is begun In IHIH. There was a three* 
day revolution in P. ip 1830, when 
Charles X. was deposed. I'his was com- 
uieinorated by the bronze Colouno do 
Jinllct In the Place de la Jiataille. Louis 
Philippe's reign also ended in revolution 
which led to the estab. of a republic. 
Between 181. 5 and 1818 the bnsiJle^is of 
Notre Dame de Loretto and St. Vincent 
Paul wore erected, as well as many bridges, 
and fifty-five new streets were laid. The 
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columns on the Place de la Concorde and 
the Place do la Datallle were raised, but 
the greatest architectural event of the 
period was the careful restoration, by 
viollet le Due, of Notre Dame and the 
Salnte Chapelle. In 1852 Louis Napoleon 
was proclaimed emperor. The seventh 
circuit, known as that of Thiers, was 
begun in 1841 and ftnlshed in 1869. In 
1857 the N. facade of the Louvre was 
completed. The erreat changes which 
have made the modern 1'. were oiTcoted 
during the Second Empire und»‘r Daron 
Haussmann, prefect of the Seine from 
1853. All remnants of medieval P. were 
swejit away. Over £34.O()U.0U0 were spent 
then on making twenty-two new boule- 
vards and avenues, liaiissmnun’s idea 
was to raise the height of 1*. instead of 
allowing it to continue to spread out- 
wards. P. wjie besieged by the Oors. 
during the i^'ranco-Prtissian war from 
Sept. 1870 to Jan. 1871, and the city 
suiTered bombardment, damage, and 
famine. After the peace a civil war 
known as the Commune was waged in 
P., in which the hdtel de ville aud the 
Tuileries were destroyed. The Eiitcl 
Tower was cons+moted for tlie exhibition 
of 1889; that of Ijoo marked the exten- 
sion of P. into the plain of Gronello. 
Under the Third Kepubhc the new hotel 
de vilUt the new Sorboiine, the Troca- 
d6ro, the Op6ra, and tho church of the 
Sacr6 CcBur wore built. In 1937 tho 
Palais do Uliaillot roT>Iaocd the old Troca- 
d6ro. During the b'lrst World War P. 
suffered air raid«i and v\as threatened with 
attack In Aug. 1014. A military go\ ornor 
was appointed aud ilie seat of govern- 
ment removed to Bordeaux tho following 
mouth. Tho battle of tho Maruo dro\e 
the Oors. away from tlio cap. iloluforco- 
meiits were sent to tho hattlcflold from I*, 
in taxicabs. The gov. returned to P. in 
Dec. 1914. From 1916 to 1918 P. w^ns 
attacked liy 'Big Bertha.’ In July 1919 
an allied victory inareh through P. cele- 
brated tlio sigoing of the treaty of Vor- 
saillos, and on Nov. 11, 1920, the body 
of an unknown soldier was bui'ied under 
tho Arc do Triunipho. Between tlie two 
world wais some blocks of luxury Hats in 
the W. of I’., and soiiio thirty new 
churches, products of th«* Catholic revival 
of the 1930s, were th** in-iii. new buihl- 
ings, apart from tliONO already mentioned. 
Overcrowding has, however, been one of 
the social and eeononiie cfleets of tho 
wara. 

In Juno 1940 Oer. troops occupied P., 
the Fr. haxitig withdrawn to sparo it 
from devastation. In May 1941 a Gor. 
municipal oounctllor wh appointed oom- 
mibsioner for P. Allied plaucs made 
numerous raids on the factory suburbs of 
P., notably u lioavy night attack by 
R.A.F. bombers on the Renault works at 
IJlllaucourt In March 1912. In Aug. 
1944 Gen. von Choltitz surrendered P. to 
Gen. Loclerc, after somo bitter llghtmg 
had occurred botwooii Fr. partisans and 
Gor. troops (see further under Westehn 
Front in Becond World War). P. had 
suffered little damage during tho war, but 
nevertheless was faced in 1945 with a 


severe housing problem, since there had 
horn no building done since 1939. New 
buiUlings were commenced both in the 
centre of P. and in Its suburbs, and a 
number of Metropolitan stations were 
named after war personalities or Incidents, 
e.o. Franklin D. Roosevelt. P. remains a 
most beautiful city, with its wide streets, 
gardens, squares, and impressive buildings, 
representing the artistic evolution ot a 
whole nation. 

Presenl-dau Paris , — The whole of P. 
was once surrounded liy fortiflcatlons 
comprising three distinct lines of defence: 
tho inner rampsrts wore demolished 
between tho world wars. Beyond these 
there are separnto rings of dotacliod forts 
on the surrounding heights, tho outer ring 
extending for about 7.5 m. aud at about 
8 m. from tho ramparts, the intermediary 
forts varying in distarico from tho outer 
from 2 to 5 m. Tho inner Hue of fortifica- 
tions conliucs P. to something roughly 
resembling a pear in shape, with the stalk 
towards tho W., and tho Cito and tho tie 
de St. Louis, on tho lieiid of 7 in. which the 
Seine makes in its flvt. Ivoiir flow through 
the elty, for core. The 1 1 ^ . Hows between 
broad stone embankinents, lieiug spanned 
by thirty-two bridges in its course. The 
greater part of liio Cite is o<*cupiod by 
llvo buildiuga: Notre Dame, the Palais de 
Justice, to which a new wing was added 
in 1911 -14, tho Salnte Chapelle, tho 
Prefecture do Polieo. and tho Tribunal do 
Commerce. Tlio lie de . Louis is known 
in)w aa one of tho most peaceful quarters 
of P. These is., aud .icrri-ts tho rlv. on 
either hand tho busiest part of l^, are 
found within tlio eu‘cuit of the boulevards, 
the broad, treo-plaiited thoroughfares 
wliieh hiivo replaced the ramparts ot 
Louis XllL. on tho N. ami of Philip 
Augustus on tho S. AVithin t his boiiiidarv 
and on tlio N. or r. b. of tho riv., the 
following are among tho chief points of 
interest: tho Louvre; to tlio W. between 
Its N. II nd S. wings Is tho Place de 
Carrousel, with tho Arc de Trlomplie, and 
sliM'tehing W. again tho .Lirdin dos 
Tuileries and tho Place do lit Concorde. 
Outside tho circuit of the boulevards are 
the Chumps d’ltlys6cfl. and bciweeii the 
Louvre and tho gardens is the site of 
tho Tuileries. In a straight lino with 
tho (^huintis d’ElyvSces is the Are de 
Tnomplic m tho I’lace de rEtoile, from 
which sev. avcuues radiate, d. of this 
line, still on the r. b. of the riv.. is one of 
tho most fashionable re-iidontial areas. 
To the N. of the Jarim dcs Tuileries are 
the Ministry of Mantu , the Ministry of 
Justice, and the Vonddme Column; to the 
N. of the Louvre the 1\i1ais Royal, tho 
Bibllothbque Niitioiialo. and tho Bourse. 
E. of the Louvre are the ‘i.iHos Centrales, 
tho Tour JSt. Jacques, the hOtel de ville, 
the sito of the Bastille, and the Biblio- 
th^quo do r Vrsciial. N. is the Hdtcl de 
Rohau, the tifitcl Carnavale, and the 
Musee V'lotor Hugo. In the dist. N. of 
tho Seine and bo 3 oud the portion already 
described tlio prin. points of interest 
include the following: just beyond the 
boulevards the >Iad6leine and tho New 
Opera House. Further N. is the ’artists* 
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quarter* of Montmartre. Abont 1 m. 
bejond the bonlevardb to the E. la the 
cemetery of Pdre Lachaise, and in the 
N. anbnrba the abbey of St. Denis, oon- 
tainlns the royal tombs. In St. Denis 
and Anbemltiers are the cap.'s worst 
slnms. N. P.'s suburbs are mainly iu* 
dnstrlal, particularly in the N.R. On the 
8. bank of the Seine and within the space 
formerly enclosed within the walls of Louis 
Philippe is the Quart ler Latin m whloh 
are to be found the Tarious buildings of 
the nniv. of P., the Instiiut. the Mub6o 
Olnny, the Pantheon, imd the churches ot 
St. Severln and *St. Etienne du Mont. 
Between the two world wars a new uui\ 
residential quarter was erected beyond 
the Porte D'Orl^ans, known ns the C’lt^ 
UnlTersitaire, with different buildings to 
bouse the students of different national 
Itles: College Irenee-Bntanninue. College 
au Japon, etc. Beyond old Qnaitier 
Latin to the W. are the fioole Mihtaiie 
and the Champ de Mars, with the Eiffel 
Tower facing the Palais de Ch.iillot on tlio 
opposite bank of tho riv. A little to the 
K. of these is the Hotel des Invalldes, and 
on thqriv. bank close to the boundary tho 
Ecole des Beaux Arts; and 8 of that the 
Palais du Luxembourg with its beautiful 
grardens, and to tho E. on the iiv. hank 
the Jardin des Plantes out«»ld( the 

old rampartrt ore the Bms de Boulogne 
on the w, and the Bois do Vimemios on 
the 8.B. 

Bitliooraphy — Ofner^l; H. Belloe, 
PariSt 1902; E V. Lucas, A Tf anderer in 
Pearls, 1909, A. K. Griggs, Pans for Pvery- 
man, 1924, 1930, A. Demangeon, Pans, la 
vills et sa banheu, 1925; A. Dauzat and 
F. Boumon, Pans ei ses environs, 1926; 
H. Bldou, Pans, 1937; R. Lo Gallienne, 
From a Pans Oarret, 1943; Guide bleu, 
1947. History; Hisloire gMralc de la 
viUe de Pans (pub. by the mnmclpahty 
from 1866 onwards^and Bulletins de la 
commission du vieux Pans (from 1894 
ontrards): L. T. Okey, Pans and its &tory, 
1906, 1925, and The Story of Pans, 1911 
(entirely rexised, 1925), M. Poele, Vie 
d>une (dU (3 rols.), 1924-42; L. Dubech 
and P. d*£spezel, Histoire de Paris, 1926; 
C. F. Ramuz, Paris, 1939; R. H. de Ville- 
fosse, Histoire de Paris, 1944 ; M. Daussette, 
Histoire ds la liberation de Pans, 1947. 
ASer: L. Lelrancols-Pilllon, Notre -Dame 
de Paris, 1942. 

Paris t 1. City of Texas, U.S.A., the co. 
seat of Lamar oo., 93 m. N.E. of Dallas. 
It has cotton-seed oil millb, and a cotton- 
oil refinery. Pop. 18 JOG. 2. City, the 
00 . seat of Edgar co., Illinois, 19 m. fiom 
Terre Hante. It is in a rich farming 
region. Manufls. brooms. Pop. 9300. 
8. Gl^ of Kentucky, oo. scat of Bourbon 
CO., 18 m. N.E. of Lexington. Pop. G700. 
4 . Cit7 of Tennessee, co. seat of Henry 
co., 95 m. W. of NashTillc, situated m a 
tortilo agrlo. renon, in which cotton and 
tobagBo are the chief products. J'op. 
9400. 5. Tn. and port ot eutry of Brunt 
CO., Ontario, Canada, 30 m. W. of 
Hamilton. It has p/>tteries, knitting 
mills, and ofl refineries. Pop. 6000. 

Piuis« genus of herbaceous perennials 
(family LiJiacem), with a stout rhizome 


and erect stem, bearing four whorled net* 
YOlned leaves, and a solitary greon flower 
followed bv a borry-hko fruit. The only 
Brit, species is the herb P., or truelove 
knot (P. guadnfolia) a rather uncommon 
plant found in woods. The berry Is 
black. I*. polyphyUa bears yollowish- 
groon flowers, whloh are succeeded by 
blight red berries. This Is nometlmes 
giown in gardens. Its perianth is nor- 
mally in eight roflexed parls, four large 
and lancoointe, and the alternating four 
small and narrow. 

Palis, Declaration of, see DilCLaration 
OP Paris. 

Parish. Tho term par , as used to-day In 
connection with local government, moans 
no more, according to tho Interpretation 
Act, 1880, than a place for which separate 
ovei'seerB (an bo appointed or a separate 
Poor Rato levied; but like all btatutory 
definitions, that (f par. Is one of con- 
venience only and not instruction. 
Originally the expression par. was 
nroporly of eccles. signlUcance only: and 
though It has been suggested that the 
explanation of tho origin of urb. pars, is 
involved in great obscurity, Black- 
stone's detluition that a par. meant 
piimarily ‘that circuit of ground in which 
the bouls under the care of one parson or 
vicar do inhabit' lb probably a» true of 
urb. as id lural pais Tho difficulties 
arise Irum tho fact that from quite early 
times the par. was regarded as being not 
only an ocoles. but also a vi\ 11 subdivision 
of the CO., and that the legislature has 
generally dealt with the par. as the unit 
area, not only for l*oor Law purposes but 
for local administrative purposes generally. 
In parts of England the par, for local 
government purpoees remains practically 
conterminous with the old (^coles. bounds: 
but in a great number of mb. dmts., and 
especially the metropolis, many pars, 
have been grouped into one, or the term 
has been used to cover othei areas which, 
though not hlstoricalh pars, have a not 
dissimilar organisation. The result is 
that 111 many coses a particular area may 
be a par, for civil hut not for eccles. 
purposes, while in otlier cases a particulckr 
area may be a par. for some civil purpobes 
and not for othois. Historically a par. 
denotes a olroumscribed ter. varying in 
extent and pop., but annexed to a siuglo 
church whose Incumbent ( 7 V.) Is entitled 
to the tithes (or other coinmutod payment) 
within that ter. The creation of pars, in 
England was grradual and qot complete till 
shortly before the Conquest. Most his- 
torians concur in tho theory that the Eng. 
parochial dlvs. arose chiefly from lay 
loundatdons, the differeiicos in extent 
being accounted for by thi varying limits 
appointed for them at thdir origin. The 
origin of these lay foundations la to be 
sought in the early inadequacy of the 
means of divine worship supplied by 
the bishoprics and monasteries, when the 
feudal lords began to build their own 
demesne churches and oratories for thoir 
families and tenants. The bishops oon- 
secrated these places and consented to 
the Incumbent residing at the ohnroh and 
receiving the tithes and offerings of the 
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inhab. to whose use the particular 
ohUToh was limited, as well as any endow- 
ment which the founder happened to 
annex to It. The last ooncession made to 
the lay-founder was probably tlie adyow- 
son or right of presenting the clerk to the 
vacant living -a right which, by the 
primitive constitution of tlio church, be- 
longed exclusively to the bishop; and 
when this ooncession was obtained, these 
united tors. dliT«;red in no material 
roBpoot from most modern pars. Sm 
Local GovKnNMRNT. 

Parish Clerk, see Clerk. 

Parish CounollB, see under Local Gov- 
ernment. 

Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Rail- 
way, see under SoctETE Nationals des 
OHEMINS I)K Fbr Fran^ais. 

Paris, Treaties of, name given to various 
international peace treaties signed in P.; 
vix. tho treaty signed Fob. 10, 1763, by 
Britain, France, and Spain at the end of 
the Seven Voars war; the treaty signed 
on Sept. 3, 1783, between Britain and the 
Aiuer. commissioners, rocognibing Amer. 
independeuoe; tho treaty of May 30, 1814, 
between tho Allies and France after the 
abdication of Napoleon; the treaty con- 
cluded on Nt#. -0, ISl.'i, between the 
same signatories after the final overthrow 
of Napoleon; and the treaty of March 30, 
ISriO, signed l>y Great Britain, France, 
Turkey, Sardinia, and Ruasla at tho cloao 
of the Crimean war. Tiio peace confer- 
ence after the First World War, which 
drew up tiie Versailles peace treaty, was 
held in P. In 1919-20; and tho peatie 
conferenoe held in P. after the Second 
World War lii 1940 drew up the peace 
treaties between the Allies and Italy, 
Bufigary Bulgaria, Uuinanla, and Fin- 
land. 

Paris University, s(e Soruonne. 

Park, Sir Keith Rodney (// 1892), air- 
man, h, in Now Zealand, lu tho battle 
of Britain ho commanded No. 11 Fighter 
Group, which took a ijinj(»r part. Ho 
was then promoted to air oilicer com- 
manding lu Egypt (1012): In Malta (1012- 
1943); air oilicer oomuinnding in cldcf 
lu the Middle East (1911-15), and bo- 
oanie allied air commander-in-chief, S.E. 
Asia (1015-46). He reached tho rank of 
air cnlot marshal. 

Park, Mungo (1771-1806). Brit, ex- 
lorer, b. at Selkirk; ho wont to Edin- 
urgh Uulv., whore lie studied medicine 
and surgery, and dJstJnguisiicd himself as 
a botanist. In 1792 lie wont to Sumatra 
and there carried uut certain botanical 
investigations, tho result of which brought 
him Into notice. In 1705 the African 
Association sent him to explore the course 

the Niger, and this he did acoumpantod 
only by two servants. The Journey was 
full of difficulties and set-backs. At one 
oiut he was Imprisoned for four months 
y a liostile chief, and escaped with only 
his horse and his pocket compass. At 
last, in July 1706, ho found the long- 
sought Niger, and followed the rlv. down- 
strain from iSegii. But he was weak, 
hungry, and without moans, and he had to 
turn book. Anally oollapslng with fever at 
Bamako after having traoed tho course 


of the rlv. for 300 m« Only the nursing 
of an African, In whose house he remained 
for seven months, saved his life. On his 
return in 1799 he pub. bis Travels (see 
Every man’s Libra^), which achieved 
* great popularity. lie now estab. himself 
as a surgeon at Peebles, but the love of 
travel w.as too strong within him for 
such a life, and In 1805 he sailed for the 
Niger. Tlds expedition was a much 
mure ambitious one than the first and 
con«.istcd of some seventy Europeans, 
Including soldiers, artificers, draughtsmen, 
ns well Qs native guides and carriers. 
They started, as before, from Plsania, in 
the Gambia, but by the time they had 
reached the Niger only eleven Em*opeans 
were left alive; the rest bad suocumbed to 
fever and dysentery. P., however, was 
imdotorred and detorminod to continue 
from where ho had loft off on his first ex- 
pedition. With the help of the one soldier 
still capable of work, he built, out of two 
f'anues, a serviceable boat which he called 
the JolibOt the native name for the Niger. 
Hi fore setting sail in it with the poor 
remnants of Ins party ho gave letters to a 
native guide to take back to the Gambia 
for transmission to England. One of 
these, addressed to the Colonial Office, 
ends on a note of high courage, to the 
effect that though all ^th him should die 
ho would still persevere and if ho could 
not succeed in the object of his Journey 
lie would at least die on the Niger. 1\ 
perished in tho rapids at Bussa; but not 
before he and his companions had navi- 
gated a thousand m. of tho rlv. The 
JoUba seems to have got into a wrong 
I (‘hannol, struck a rock, and remained fast. 
I tribesmen on tiio bank attacked 

' with spears and arrows, and, either 
bccauRO they were nnalile to dchmd 
theinscIvoH, or becauso the boat was 
sTuiwhed under them, the occupants were 
swept into tlie water and drowned. To- 
day at I’lsania there stand.s a monuinont 
commenioratiug this gallant Scutsman. 
See life by L. (.1. Gibbon, 1031. 

Park, J.irgo enclosed piece i>f ground, 
usiLilIy uith uoodlund and p'lsiura, 
attached to a country ho use, or an en- 
closuro in a in. omami»ntail> l.iid out for 
publio recreation, lu Eugl.md a bor. 
or urb. council has tlm powor to piirehaso 
land for such a pnrposu, and there .ire few 
tiiB. that Jiave not one or more public l*s. 
Those presontoil by private individuals 
are usually maintained by the bor. or 
urb. council. The word is also used for 
a largo t.raot of land Uopt lu Its natural 
state fm* the public bcuoilt. Among the 
most fanions Ps., public or natural, may 
be montionod Ilydo P., m London, the 
Bols do Boulogne la Paris, the Tler- 

? arten In Berlin, the Yolt ^ vstouo National 
((?.»'.) In the state of VVvomlu^ U.S.A., 
the Algononin P. lu Ontaiiv>, the Yose mite 
National p. In Central Oalifoimia, the 
Australian - itlon^ P. at Port Hacking, 
tho Hocky Mu«. and Jasper Ps. in Alberta, 
and tlie Pare National Albert In the 
Belgian Congo, In which is Mt. Karisimbi 
(11,780 ft. high). But the great national 
Pd. have nothing in common with a small 
Brit. pubJicjP. and may be more appro- 
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prlately compared with thonmmalsanotu* turned to New York and became an 
ary at Whipsnade Ps. like the Kniiirer organist and oholrmastor, and taught at 
National 1* in S Africa and tho Buffalo the National Conservatory directed by 
and Wood Buffalo Pe in Alboita are DrnP&k I ator be becaTrie organist at 
essentially game icserves, and in tho Biit Trinity Chur«.h, Boston and in 1894 prof 
and Belgian E and central Afiican de of music at Yale Univ He visited 
pendencies thero are man) Ps for tlie pre- England sov times for performances of 
ber\ation of tho fauna and flori of Afiico his works at the festivals and to reiolvo 
&reah»o G \Mi Bi str\f,N\iiovvl Partvs tho Mus D from (Cambridge m 1902 
Parkar, Tu vn and Park \r Among bis works are (opera) Mona and 
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CHAT SW ORTH PVRK, DI KBYSHlUl!, 


Cbatsworth Bo sc a seat of tl e duke of Deson&hire wa'> b iilt by Sir William Caven hsh m 1557, 
And rebuilt b> the first duke between 1687 and 1707 


* Parker, Sir Gilbert, first Baronet (1862'- 
1032), Eng politician and writer, b at 
Camden E , near Vddington Ontario, 
Canada, and edutated at Trinity Univ, 
Toronto Conservatuc M P. for Graves- 
end 1900-18 In tho earlier halt of tho 
First World War, in cliarge of Amor 
publicity P O p 1916 lie wrote poems, 
books 0 ! travel, and novels, among which 
may be mentioned Round the Compass 
tn Australia (1892), A Lover*s Diary 
(poems, 1894); and 2 he land, the People 
and the Stale (1910) Probably tho most 
popular of his novels are 1 ht Seats of the 
Mighliu (1896, which was dramatised and 
played at His Majesty's Theatre); The 
Jtone that had no lumxng (1900); and A 
Ladder «/ Swords (1904). Later works' 
Thfi Warn in the Cruetble (1915): Wild 

J^at Muidoh^bero ha was a 
kiiipll of Bbkbbecver* lo 1884 ho fo« 


Fairyland: (oratorios) The T^aend of 
Saint Christopher and 7 he Dream of Mary, 

Parker, Sir Hyde (171 l-?c 1783), Eng. 
admiral, b at Tredington, Worcestershire. 
He commanded the bi It fleet in the action 
off the Dogger Bank in 1781, in which 
three Dutch ships were dostioyed and the 
rest compelled to retreat to harbour. 
Having been given command of the B. 
India fleet, P sailed from Rio de Janeiro 
Dec 12, 1782, hnt neither ho nor his ship 
wero again heard of Nine years later its 
equipment was found and it was presumed 
to have been lost with all hands. 

Parker, Sir Hyde (1739- L807), seooitf 
son of abovo and a more fai nous admlim 
He distinguished himself n the AmerV 
war. blockaded the Dutol harbours iu 
1782, and commanded tho leet In the B« 
Indies in 1795. In ISOa lio was in 
supreme command of the mt which was 
sent to the Baltic sgalnstithe fleets of 
Russia, Bweden, and Penmark. It will 
be remembered that It sm he whom 
Kelson disobeyed at the battle of Oopen* 
bagen by Joenlarly using hte bliqd eye 
toioek at the signals (see KgxaoN}. p. 
oompeUbd Sweden to remain neutral later. 
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and was ready to sail to Kronstndt when 
Paul's death put an end to the hostilities. 

Parker, Joseph (1830-1902), Enir. 
Congregational lulnistor, son nf a stone- 
mason at Hoxham-on-Tyne. About 1845 
ho became known os a local preacher and 
temperance lecturer. On entering the 
ministry in 1852, ho beeamc assistant to 
John Campbell at Whitefleld's Taber- 
nacle, London, soon afterwards going as 
pastor to Banbury, whence ho went to 
Manchester. P. returned to London in 
1869 as pastor of the Poultry ohurch, and 
almost immediately began his great 
scheme for the erection of the building on 
Uolbom Viaduct known as the City 
Temple, whloh was opened in May 1874. 
There he preached to largo congregations 
and became famous among nonconform- 
ists for his powerful oratory. lEo wrote 
many books on religious subjects. See 
his MV Life and Teaching, 1889, and A 
Freacher*8 Life, 1899. 

Parker, Louis Napoleon (1852-1944), 
Eng. dramatist, composer, and pageant 
master, b. in Calvados, France, bis father 
being an Amer. lawyer and his mother 
Eng. His great-grandfather, the Honour- 
able Isoao P., was from 1814 to 1830 chief 
Justice of Maosaciiusetts. P. made rapid 
progress In the study of music and, at the 
instance of Sir Wm. Stemdale Bennett, 
went to Sherborne school os piano master, 
and stayed in Sherborne for twenty years, 
teaching languages as noil os music. P. 
later went to London to teach music, but 
instead became a playwright, improvising 
his own theatre from a largo barn. The 
list of his works is long and, generally, his 
plays were more successful in America 
than in Britain. At one time throe New 
York theatres were crowded by Joseph, 
Disraeli, and The Paper Chase, while 
Pomander Walk had a record run on tour 
in the States, It was in Drake, however, 
produced at His Majesty's Theatre in 
1912, and revived in 1914, that P. reached 
his highest level in spectacular grouping 
on the stage. Already he had achieved 
a great reputation outside by his p^eants 
at Sherborne In 1905, Warwick, Bury St. 
Edmunds, and elsewhere in subsequent 
years {see on these his reminiscences. 
Several of my Lives (1928) ). Besides writ- 
ing his own plays he was a skilful adapter 
of the work of others, llis David Copper- 
field gave Sir Herbert Tree a great oppor- 
tunity. His BeaiUy and the Barge was 
very sucoessful, and The Man tn the Street 
and The Bugle Call wore cflective curtain 
raisers. His trans. of VAigUm, Jtosmers- 
holm. Magda, etc., were also exc^ent. 
Of hu later work mention may be made ot 
The Cardinal, performed at St. Geom's 
Theatre during Canterbury Week e£ 1930, 
and The LUy of France, a play on Joan of 
Arc produced at Nanc\ m 1936. 

Parker, Matthew (1504-75), archbishop 
of Canterbury, 6. hi Norwich. In 1644 be 
was elected master of Corpus Cbriiti Col- 
lege, Cambridge, aud In 1545 vloe^ohan- 
cellor of the unfv., in which capacity he 
opiiKnied the spoliation with 


which ihe coueges generauy were, threa- 
tened. Xn 155irhe was Installed of 
Linooin, but lived in retirement during 


Mary's reign, to be promoted on tiie 
accession of Elizabeth to the archbishopric 
of Caiderbupy, He was a member of 
the {^roat party, afterwards known as 
Anglican, which sought to establish 
a via media between Rom. Catholicism 
and Puritanism. lie pub. The Bishop*s 
Bible (1563-68); De aniLguiiate ecclesia 
(1572); and ccK. of Oildas, Assor, citric, 
the Flores Jnstoriarum, Matthew Paris, 
and other important ehroniclors. Ho 
presented a valuable collection of books 
and MS-!, to Corpus Christ!. See W. T. 
Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
burg, 1^12: A. P. Barnes, Bishop Parker 
A/iffijcan Orders, 1922; and J. 0. 
Whltebrpok, The Consecration of Matthew 
Parker, 1935. 
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Parker, Sir Peter (1721-1811). Kng. 
admiral, b. in Ireland, the son of Roar- 
Adm. Christopher P. {d. 17G5). Uo 
served in the Mediterranean in 1743, and 
in 1775 was in command ot a squadron 
which attacked Charlestown, being re- 
pulsed with the loss of three frigates. He 
took part in the reduction of Long Is. and 
Rhode Is. the same year; and in 1777, 
having boon promoted to roar-admiral, 
was appointed commander-ln-ohief at 
Jamaica. In 1782 he was created a 
baronet, and in 1799 promoted to be 
admiral of the fleet. Ho was the early 
patron ot Nelson. 

Parker, Theodore (1810-60), Amer. 
clergyman, 6. at Lexington. Ma8*<a- 
ohusott<i. Educatefl at Uarvard College, 
he settled as Unitarian minister at W. 
Xtoxbury In 1837. Tlie rationallstlo 
views which separated him from the mote 
conservaUva portion of the Unitarians 
flrst attracted wide notice in consequenoe 
of an ordD^tion sermon, in 1841, on *The 
Transient and Permanent in Christianity.* 
He further developed his theological views 
In five lectures, delivered in Boston, and 
pnb. (1841) ondor the title A Discourse of 
Matters Pertaining to Betigion, which was 
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followed by Sertnons on Theism, Atheism, 
and Popular Theologu (1853). 

Parker. Sir William (1781-18G6). Brit, 
admiral, the fraudson of Sir Thomas P. 
<c. 1695-1784). Ue entered the navy In 
1 793. and served in the Channel fleet under 
Lord Howe, subsequently oomlns under 
Sir Hyde P. (1739-1807). He protected 
Brit, interests on the Tagus during the 
civil war of 1834. In 1841 ho was 
appointed oommander-in-ohlef In Cliina, 
and having captured Amoy, Nlngpo, Woo- 
sung, and Shanghai, brought the war to a 
successful conclusion by seizing Cliln- 
klang-foo. He rose to the rank of admiral 
In 1863. 

Parkersburg, city of W. Virginia, U.S.A., 
and cap. of Wood co., on the Ohio, 1 95 m. 
N.E. of Cincinnati. It is a centre of an oil 
and natural region. There are iron 
works, chemical factories, and lumber 
mills. Pop. 30,100. 

Parkes, Edmund Alexander (1819-76), 
£ng. prof, of hygiene, b. at BInxhaui in 
Oxfordshire. He studied at Uui v. C'oUoge 
and Hospital. During 181tl-4A he was 
asaistant-Burgeon in tho Indian Army, 
and In 1849 was made prof, of clinical 
medicine at Unlv. College Hospital, fn 
1855 he superintended a largo civil hob- 
pital in tho Dardanelles, opened to relievo 
tho presanre npon the hospitals at iScutari 
daring the Crimean war, and in 1860 
acoepted the chair of hyglone at the Army 
Medical School. He was the founder of 
the science of modern hygiene, and famous 
throughout Europe in the field of military 
hygiene. Hla most Important work was 
his Manual of Practical Hygiene (Sth ed., 
1891), which has been trans. into many 
European languages. 

Parkas. Sir Harry Smith (1828-85), Eng. 
diplomat. 5. at Blrohill Hall, Bloxwich, 
StafTordsnlrc. P. entered King Edward's 
School, but in 1841 went out to join liis 
siHers, who had heen*Settlcd some time in 
Cklna. his amval at Macao be applied 

himself to the study of Chinese, wliich laid 
the foundation of his successful career. 
He was attaohd in 1842 to Sir Henry I*ot- 
Unger's punitive expedition up the Yang- 
tceklang, and. though only a lad f)f four- 
teen years, P. s knowledge of the language 
made him of Immense service to the 
commissariat. In Sept. 1843 he entered 
the Brit. Consulate at Canton, eventually 
becoming bead of the legation at Canton 
in 1856. Appointed consul at Shanghai 
(1861), he loft there for diplomatic work 
in Japan in 1865. Returning to China in 
1883, he took over the legation at Pekin, 
oarried through a valuable treaty with 
Korea, and acquired Port llamilton for a 
Brit, coaling station in the N. I'aciflc. 
Worn out with overwork, he died of fever 
in Pekin. His body was brought to 
Exurland and burled at Whitcburch. 

Parkes, Sir Hmy (1815-90), Australian 
gtatesman, 6. at Stoneleigh, Warwick- 
shire# Possessed of very little education, 
he worked for some time as a labourer, 
but emigrated to Sydney in 1839, where 
be found more oodgegial employment. 
Duriim his spare he developed a 
taste for literature, publishing a small vol. 
of poems. Stolen Moments, in 1812. He 


became Interested in politics, and In 1849 
started the Empire newspaper, in which 
be expressed his views against tho trans- 
portation of convicts. I’or some years he 
represented E. Sydney in the Legislativo 
Assembly. P. camo to England In 1861 
os a commissioner lor promoting emigra- 
tion. On his return he was made colonial 
6e<‘retary in 1863, and when tho Martin 
ministry resigned, in 1872, became rame 
Minister, to which ofllco he was five times 
ro-eleotod. His financial position was never 
strong, and be died, a very poor man, at 
f^ydnoy. P. was Instrumental in passing 
the I'uulic School Acts of 1806, and work^ 
hard in the cause of Australian federation. 
See life by T. Bavin, 1941. 

Parkes. tn. in Ashburnham co„ New S. 
Wales, Australia, 300 m. W.N.W. of 
Sydney. There is gold-mining, and fruit 
and wheat growing. Pop. 8000. 

Parkhurst, dlst. wholly contained within 
tlie area of the bor. uf Nowjiurt. It is a 
growing residontial dist. and Includes the 
I Albany Barracks (depot of many woll- 
kuown regiments), P. Prison (tho famous 
pcnnl institution), the Camp Hill Borstal 
Institution, St. Mary's Hospital, and the 
Bdnilnistrative hendquartors of tho Islo of 
I Wight Hobpitui Group. 

Parkman, Francis (1823-93), Amer. 
historian, b, at Boston fu Mossacliusctts. 
Ho was called to tho l^ar. but ho novor 
practised, and devoted himself to the 
writing of historical works, as a rule 
taking for his subject the war between 
England and France in Canada. He was 
unremitting In his labours, and made 
careful study of documents and places 
at first hand, making, amongst others, 
the famous Journey along the Oregon 
Trail. His books are standard authorities 
on the hist, of colonial N. America. His 
prin. works are The Conspiracy of Pontiac 
(1851); 7'hc Pioneer of France in ike New 
World (1865): The Jesuits in North 
Amerira (1867); and Montcalm and Wolfs 
(1 884). See M, Wade, Francis Parkman : 
Heroic Historian, 1912, and (cd.) T.'he 
Journals of Francis Parkman, 1949. 

Parlement. The Ps. of Fr. hist, were 
those important tribunes which prior to 
1789 were Invested with sovereign JudJoial 
authorit y, togtithcr with such political and 
magisterial powers os curly rendered them 
fomiiilablo iiistramouts of monarchical 
tyi’auny. Historians w<re long in con- 
flict as to their origin, ^^omo ascribe tho 
Ps. to the great military as^t^mhlles called 
‘chomps no Mivrs,* in whiJoh wore dls- 
ou6&cit, during the earliest period of the 
Fr. monarchy, national affialrs generally. 
Larousse repudiates this soggestlon, and 
most modern Fr. liistoriauA concur in 
drawing a iiroad dlstinctloti between tho 
origin of the P. and that^ of tho Etats 
GCn^^raux, and deny any aimlogy between 
tho I'r. P. and tho Eng. Faruament on 
the ground thatw wldle the latter has 
always had a peculiarly political character, 
the former always had a peouliarly 
Judicial oharaotor. Aocording to Loyaoau 
and MaohlavelU, the Institution of the Ps. 
was the vital factor In saving feudal 
France from such dismemberment as 
ocourred In Italy and Germany, for most 
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of the Fr. kings developed the powets 
of these bodies as a weapon against 
feiidaUty, and gave them, as far as pos- 
Hlble, an independent status. This supreme 
power was soon turned against the 
monarchy, and Thierry mentions that in 
the reign of Louis XII. the P. acted as a 
sort of mediator between the king and the 
nation. Under Louis XIII. the preten- 
sions of the P. increas^, especially after 
the dissolution of the Btats GOnOraux of 
1616. It took upon itself to censure the 
policy of the queen, extravagance of all 
kinds, and the shackles put upon Justice 
by the court and the nobility, in the 
ensuing struggle between the P. and the 
monarchy, fho former uas completely 
Iminiliatt^d by the boldness of Cardinal 
Kiclioliou. On the dt'ath of Louis XIV. 
tho P. bocamo oiuc moro as powerful as 
be£or€\ tore up t ho will of the late monarch 
as it hud tliut of Ills predecessor, and 
fonnallv took upon Itself tho name of 
'sovereign court.* Constitutionally it 
appears during the curly years of the 
eighteenth renttiry to have admitted that 
*tho legislative power belonged to the 
king,* but claimed to 'verify the royal 
edicts,* to see that they contained nothing 
contrary to tho fuhdainental laws of the 
kingdom. In 1762 the P. acquired tre- 
mendous popularity by declaring the 
abolit ion of the society of Jesuits, and in 
despoiling that society of Its property. 
Finally in 1792 the P. was deflnitively 
abolished on the ground that the nation 
had never concurred in the election of its 
members. From one point of view it is 
possible to regard the birth of liberty in 
France as synolironoua with the abolition 
of the Ps., but every Fr. historian and 
publicist from Laboiilayo downwards 
acknowledges both tbe Borrdccs those 
tribunals did for France and tho splendid 
types of characters they formed from 
tlino to Uiue. 

Parley, Peter, see Goodrich, Samukl 
Gbiswold. 

Parliament. Historical Sketch, — 
Doun to the revolution of 1688 the hist, 
of the Eng. P. Is, in a sense, that of the 
struggles between the king, tbe nobility, 
and the people. After that date it be- 
comes the hist, of tho struggle for electoral 
reform and of tho evolution of tho dootriue 
of ministerial respoustbiltty, together with 
the development of the party system. 
Tlie landmarks of the pre-revolutionary 
period are the resistance of the king and 
the people, in alliance, to tbe tyranny of 
the feudal barons, aud, later, tho alliance 
of tho barons and people against the 
enoroaobments of tho royal prerogative: 
the admission to P. of the medieval 
burgesses ostensibly to be consulted on 
questions of taxation (the beginning of the 
development of popular representation); 
the altivnating concentration of power, 
ilrst ill the bands of the monarons and 
then in the commoners, between the end 
ol tho thirteenth oeutnry and the dose of 
the Tudor period; the stnmgle, during tbe 
Stuart period, between the protagonists 
of the divine right of kings on toe one 
hand and tbe supporten of parL privilege 
and lawful tazatfon on the other, oompu- 


cated by questions of religion; and the 
limitations of the royal prerogative as 
embodied in the Bill of Eights. A brief 
narrative of these phases will now be 
attempted before dealliig shortly with 
that period which saw the triumph of the 
dumocratlc Idea in the Eeform Act of 1832. 

According to Stubbs, the term P. was 
first used In England by Matthew Paris 
(o.s.) in 1246, and probably Introduced 
through the Normans or through inter- 
epursp with the Fr. kingdom (OonstUu- 
iwnaf Hiaktry of England), It is also used 
retrospectively by later writers, and 
Stubbs moiitions tho fact that In a record 
of tho twenty-eighth year of Henry III. 
the assembly in which Magna Carta was 
signed Ls tnoniionorl CrS tbe * Parllamentum 
Humnicdni.* It is clear that no very 
precise meaning can bo given to the term 
by reference tt> tho class of persons that 
at any particular time constituted tho 
national assembly, though many his- 
torians Hcem to diiforeutiate the delibera- 
tive aHsciublies of tho Plantagonet 
monarebs at aud after tho time of Simon 
tie Montfoit's celebrated !»., by calling 
them *Pb.' as opposed to the 'Magnum 
Concilium* of the anterior period. One 
thing emerges clearly from a survey of 
Eng. institutions, and that Is that there 
has always been, in spite of the pitch of 
despotic power to which some Eng. 
moiiarchs have attained, a national 
assembly, a fact which dislingulbhes the 
hist, of England from that of every other 
European kingdom. For the Witanage- 
{ mot becomes metamorphosed into the 
I Great Coumdl, and the latter Into the bi- 
cameral P. of a later date. But the A.-S. 
I folk -moot, though a popular assembly 
I which declared the law or ouslom of tho 
countryside, was a locabhcd institution, 
and as sueli did not dolibc rate such great 
matters os war and peace; nor can the 
Wlteuagemot be taken as a really con- 
, venlent starting-point for a historical 
' skeU'h, because the balance of opinion 
seems to be that it was an aristocratic 
a-isemblage in the oonstitutioiidl powers 
of which the people at largo did not 
pfirticipate {see on this point the con- 
trary opinion of B. A. I'reeman, UUturv o) 
the Norman Conqutei of England, 1867- 
1879, and J. M. Kemble, The Saxons in 
England, 1849). It is probable that 
the people had some shadow of theoretical 
right to attend, e,g, when a now king 
was to be elected, but there is no evi- 
dence that they habitually did so: and 
VFC may, therefore, regard the witan- 
agemot or the later Moginiiu Gonoillum, 
or Council of Magnates, as tho foremnner 
of the House ofLords, aud perhaps the 
assembly at Ruoarmedo as ^e lineal 
progenitor of tbe Houf.« of Commons, 
tUougli until the year 1296 there appears, 

In spite of the frequent suiumonsee of the 

burgesses to attend, to have been for the 

most part 1 1 1 one legislative ohamber. 

There can be uttle doubt that the struggle 

between the king and the greater feudal 

barons was the predisposing cause of 

popular liberties; for the kiiiM, at a time 

when William the Oonqueror^a notions of 

tho appropriate relations between the 
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kingship and the feudal hierarohy of 
tenants were as yet in the balance, gener- 
ally found themselves forced to secure the 
support of the people at largo, wltli the 
result that some idea of popular liberties 
slowly emerged, albeit largely in the 
interest of the land -owning class. The 

g dicial, fiscal, and legislative reforms of 
enry 11. (as to the fiscal, especially the 
commutation of knight service for scutage, 
which made the king independent of the 
baronage in respect of his fighting force) 
sealed the doom, not only of the oarons, 
but also of any future monarch who 
should disregard the type of Eng. govern- 
ment and administration crystallibcd in 
those reforms. Tberoafter the opposUig 
forces were usually the king and his 
foreign favourites on the one hand, and on 
the other those barons who, excluded from 
ower ntid privilege, sought to acquire 
oth by winning control over the Crown. 
The Commons were from time to time 
drawn into alliance with baronial factions, 
but attempts to introduce continuous 
control of the Crown broke down in face 
of the barons' reluctance to undertake 
such an onerous task. Finance and 
judicial business were the chief concerns 
of the representatives, and the king's 
court estab. a supoiioritv in tlicso niatt<'rs 
over local feudal courts. It is essential 
to bear in mind that P. was (and Is) tlic 
*bjgh <'Ourt.* ‘No taxation without 
representation * has been the peculiar 
genius of Eng. governmeut at almost all 
times, and Englishmen were familiar with 
the idea of representation long before the 
reign of John; for prior to that time the 
king's offleers (generally elr(*nit judges) 
used to arrange financial matters with the 
commoners’ reprostm tat Ives in the shape 
of the recognitors of the grand assize (the 
progenitors of the modern co. member) 
and depntles sent by the bor. inbab. (the 
forerunners of the modern burgess). See 
ELUCTORATr; Jvry; IIkprk- 

BlfiNTSTION. 

The representative principle became 
further developed in the reigns of John 
and Henry III., when co. and bor. repre- 
sentatives were occasumally summoned 
to meet either the king or the barons at 
some selected tn. to confer about taxa- 
tion; which conventioTLS \cry naturally 

S rompted a desiro for a national I’., 
loiigh it was not till the reign of 
Edward T. that a P. was summoned 
which consisted of representatives of all 
the estates of the realm viz. arch- 

bishops, bishops, superior i Icrgy, barons, 
knights of the shires, uml burgchses. 
Prior to De Montfort's famous P. of 1265 
there were only four InHtanoes of co. 
representatives tieiiig sumniriried to the 
national council, the first being in 1213, 
the second 1254, the third In 1258 (the 
‘Mad Parliament'), and the fourth later 
in 1258. In fiAl those oases the prln. if 
notitie only business was the discussion of 
financial matters. Strictly the wording 
of Magna Carta gave the king no option 
but to consult the people's representatlvea 
on the question of taxation ; and inasmuch 
as there already existed a recognised 
machinery in the shire-moots for the 


: election of knights to nominate recog- 
nitors in civil suits, or, in other words, a 
working system of co. representation 
generally, the Crown had still loss justifi- 
cation for abstaining from summoning at 
least the knights of tho shires. The 
burgesses or tn. representatives, liowever, 
were shut out until tho bold innovation 
elTocted by Bimon de Montfort, earl of 
Leicester, who, in spite of the various 
conflicting opinions as to tho novelty of 
his democratic work, may not unjustly 
bo termed in Pauli's words, ' tho creator of 
tho House of Commons.' Tho writs whloh 
De Montfort caused to bo issued in 1264 
required tho sboriffs to return not only 
two knights from each sliiro, but also 
two citizens from each city and two bur- 
gesses from each bor. It is tolerably 
certain that Henry 111., though ho called 
tho burgesses to the national assembly, 
had no desire to consult thcTii on matters 
of state; and indeed Edward I. would 
appear to bavo favoured the idea merely 
because it was an easier mode of raising 
money than by a purely arbitrary method. 
But though they were long ignored in the 
matter of legislation and deliberation 
generally, the very fact that they were 
regularly summoned Inevitably led to 
their gradually ai'qiilring a degree of 
political status. Moreover thoro were 
social causes at work which may find 
analogous expression even at the present 
day. For whereas at first knights and 
burgesses delibcratcul and voted apart, 
tho former soon forgot the fact that tho 
representatives of tho thriving and wealthy 
cities and tns. wore socially their Inferiors, 
and began to join with tliem in presenting 
petitions for legislation. This alliance 
was rendered the easier by tho fact that 
younger sons of noble families, being 
excluded from rank by tho heirs, wore 
plain esquires. Finally the knights broke 
away altogether from tho greater barons 
or hereditary legislators, and sought tho 
House of Commons os their appropriate 
sphere. By tho reign of Edward 111. the 
Commons had become much bolder, and 
not only successfully assorted a right to 
veto anactments affecting the peoplo at 
large, but doelared to the king in P. that 
they 'refused to bo hound hy any of his 
statutes or ordinances unless made with 
their assent.* The Crown interested itself 
in the composition of the Commons {see 
ELEfTOHATE). 

Siuco Magna Carta do king could 
question tho right of the nos. to send their 
represeiitatlvcB to P. ; but tho Crown did 
not hesitate to dispute the bor. repre- 
sentation, and in conseq Pence sev. Acts 
werf« passed to chock tiie Crown's attempts 
in this direction; which attempts goner- 
ally took tho form of inc^rect returns of 
niciiibers by the Crown's iiomineos, the 
sheriffs. In Richard II.^ reign an Act 
was itasBod fining sheriffs who made false 
returns, and in the time of floiur IV. tho 
lusticos were empowered hy statute to 
Inquire Into tho sanio abuses. After 
the IlouHo of CommooH was estab. as a 
separate lerislatlve body, it began Itself 
to restrict the suffrage {see Electorate), 
e.g. an Aot was passed In 1430 to resttiot 
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the 00 . jEranohise, formerly posseesed by 
all freeholdors, to those whose freeholds 
were worth forty shillings a year (t.e. £20 
in present-day money). Towards the 
close of the Middle Ages, pari, impor- 
tance suffered a marked decline, more 
and more of the genered petitions which 
were a chief function being referred to 
the executive branch of the gov. This 
process, analogous to the decline of Ps. 
in liVanoe, Spain, and Germany, was 
halted only when the Tudors recognised 
the Importanoo of attakchlug mass opinion 
to the benevolent dictatorship which they 
estab. Under the Tudors P. is at first 
entirely subject to the king; it is rarely 
summoned by Henry VH., or during the 
first part of the reign of ICenry VIII. It 
was not until the latter yours of Elizabeth’s 
reign that the Crown lost its ascendancy 
and initiative. The dangers of civil 
war lingering on from the Lancastrlan- 
Yorkist factions, and the need for a 
strong gov. to stamp out the reinuants 
of harouial lawlessness, enabled Henry 
VIT. to maintain with ease the ultimate 
power of the Crown. To him i\ was 
iisoful, but it was by no moans neces- 
sary. Yet its fisi 'olness in canalising 
popular support gave it some importance, 
and an effective resistance was later made 
to Thomas Cromwell’s attempts to intro- 
duce a standing army aud other moans of 
unlimited royal autocracy. In Henry 
VITT.’s reign P. was establishing a con- 
tinuity important for the future. The 
breach with Rome was effected through P. 
and with pari, approval, bineo a facade of 
popular action was thus built up. Yet 
the very fact that Henry used and con- 
sulted P, gave the institution an cver- 
Inoreaslng importance. The ISp. menace, 
and the fear of Rom. (^atholioism, de- 
manded a strong central authority, but 
after the defeat of the Armada new 
spirit began to manifest Itself, and Eliza- 
beth’s latter yesars wore marked by an 
ever-growing independence of speech and 
action by P., complicated by the conflict 
between Puritanism aud the Anglican 
Church. Repeatedly Elizabeth declared 
that there were topics— such as her 
marriage, religion, aud foreign affairs — 
which were not to bo coii-iderod matter 
for pari, concern, and repeatedly the more 
progressivo olcments denied this restric- 
tion. Tlio Commons indeed came into 
collision with Eli/abeth on sev. occasions, 
e.p. on the question of tlic queen's mar- 
riage aud the settlemunt of Uie succession 
15e6; on eoclos. matters, and 159.H: 
and on monopolies, 1001. The control 
which the council had exercised or pari, 
deliberations began to gi\e way to a non 
group of Commons lca<lers. With James 1. 
and Charles 1. this process developed with 
growing speed to the inevitable ontoomo 
In civil war. With all the Englishman’s 
Concern for precedent aud legality, Crown 
and Commons appealed to tho post. The 
lawyers became leaders in P., since they 
could produce Justifications for pari. 
Claims which wero practically effective if 
theoretically doubtful; they could draft 
bills and organise business; aud they 
were supported by the legal knowledge 


which almost every Stuart gentleman 
squired as part of his education. Sir 
Edward Coke represents this Importance 
of the lawyers, both in P. and outside, 
where in bis Judicial capacity he de- 
veloped and consolidated the common 
law against the autooratio claims of his 
sovereign. The Stuarts took their stand 
on theory; they claimed a theoretical 
divine nglit of kingship whloh was no 
less irritating because the Tudors had 
enJo>ed it in practice. The need for 
authoritarian government had passed, and 
the politically conscious middle classes 
were demanding that this be recognised. 
That the Crown also supported the estab. 
church ^ added a further source of con- 
flict with those of the commons who 
had embraced the Puritan beliefs. Once 
the claim of taxation without pari, 
approval had been advanced, and material 
interest reinforced religious and political 
ideas, compromise became impossible. 

During the interrogninn a period in 
which P. undertook executive authority 
was followed by one in which it lost all 
authority to Cromwell, whose rule con- 
vinced the nation, with a clarity which 
seems to be now an inherited charae- 
l<*riHtlc. that irresponsible government was 
not to be borne. The folly of James II. 
reinforced tho lesson, and the peaceful 
revolution of 1088 marked tho beginning 
of theoretical and practical porl. domin- 
ance over the Crown, and of the respoii- 
sibihty of the executive to P. 

The clause in Magna Carta against the 
imposition of arbitrary aids, after tho 
span of close on five centuries, found 
nmewed expression in the wording of the 
Rill of Rights, making illegal the levying 
of money for tho use of tho Crown by 
pretence of prerogative, without leave 
of P. Tho Bill of Rights gave tho death- 
blow to prerogative for all time, and made 
it true in fact as well as In theory that the 
king was a monarch with powers limited 
by those of P. Henceforth the hnt. of P. is 
that of i)arty government: the w lolding of 
the prerogative power by tho pmty in the 
majority in the House of Coraiuons, or 
rather by the Cabinet (see on this Crown : 

Party Govern mknt). The 
(^rowii was reduced to the exercise of 
personal influence, and even that suffered 
an irretrievable blow from the alien 
manners aud speech of the first two 
Georges. Rut that the \ictory over prt'- 
rogativo achieved by the revolution of 
1688 wiiS a far cry from the Ideals of a 
democratic P. is sufllcioiitly auested bv 
the tremendous struggle for electoral 
reform aud the disfranchisement of the 
’rotten bora.’ that oulminated in tho 
Reform Act of \\ '• ther the hist, 

of P. subsequent to that date shows a 
real advance in the domot. ratio principle 
03 conceived bv the idea of popular reptp- 
sontatiou is « most ion which must to a 
large extent (tvpeiid upon the view the 
individual may take of the functions of a 
private inomber of tho House of Com- 
mons, or, in other words, how far it is 
really for the benefit of tho community 
that the private member should subordin- 
ate himself entirely to tho rule of tlie 
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mtnlstrr; and the aseendanoy of the hereditary right to the prlTflem of the 
Cabinet is as marked to-daT as ever. It peerage.) The House of Lords has under* 
Is not, however, proposed to pursue the gone no essential change in its composition 
sketch of this penod of pari. hist, further ever since tliat composition was storoo- 
tn this artioie. as tlie whole question has typed in the Middle Ages, though ocoa- 
been treated both historically and criti- sionally life peers sat in the House. Since 
oally In the articles on Paatt Qoverx- the flecision of the Committee of Prlvl- 
MENT, Cabinet, Electorate, and Poli- logos in the Wensleydale case (1856) no 
TICS. The hist, of the House of Lords has life peer, except spiritual peers and the 
not been specially adverted to In the above lords of appeal in ordinary, has ever been 
sketch because it is to a great extent that allowed to take a seal in the House of 
of the Privy Council (g.e.), or rather of the Lords. The more recent hist, of the 
Great Council of the Saxon and Nonnan House of Loi‘ds will be found In the article 
kings out of which sprang the Privy Parlivment Act, 1611. 

Council, the Cabinet, the executive dept^. Monr.Rv Trends. — The Imperial P. no 
of i^tate, and the high court (see Cabim:t; i longer legislates for the dominions or tlie 
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Moving the sddeesi to the Crown it the meeting of the first reformed Parliament, 1833 


pRiVT Council; Government). It is 
Important, however, to notice that before 
Magna Carta a diptinctlon had grown up 
between the majores and mincrea barones, 
and that by Article 14 of the charter the 
former were to receive a sriccial writ and 
the l^ter a general writ . calling Uieni to P. 
In fact the greater barons were those who 
In their mlntary, fiscal, and leml Irans* 
actions dealt direc;tly ith the king, while 
the lesser transacted their business with 
the sheriff. It Simon de Montfort can be 
•aid to be the creator of the House of 
Commons, there is equal justification for 
Stubbs's dictum that Eduard 1. created 
the House of Lords; because even after 
1215 the greater barons were by no means 
a stHftly defined class, and it was merely 
by reason of Edward 1/b consistent exer- 
cise of bis power to select those whom be 

tbe^ h£radj^y legis- 
lator from those titled persons who were 
not to be so highly hononrod resulted. 
(8u otio ^OBiUTy on the principle of the 


greater part of the empire, and ft ceased to 
do bo long before the Statute of W'est- 
minbter (q.e.). Nor (Iocs it now venture 
to iKuss bills of attainder or conflbcate 
property or deprive ptH>ple of life and 
liberty without duo process of law, except- 
ing in very rare coses. Vet theoretically 
it can do all these things, for Uiero is no 
legal limit to what P. ('an enact. By c.on- 
trast with the Anir>r. peditiofd system of 
checks and balnnces, the Kngv is doslgui'd, 
not unsuccessfully, to makfi it easy to 
determine wliat general line of policy 
shall be followed, and by whiit Individuals 
it bhall bo carried out. Id America it 
seems that the people authonse the presi- 
dent to follow some clear-cut j>olioy, while 
at the same time they give authority to 
Congress to act difli'rently. and to the 
supreme court to prevent cither president 
or Clongreas from acting unroiistitutlon- 
ally. But democracy in England, wliloh 
reduces the influence of personalities to 
the few leaders on either side, means the 
choice of a gov. with almost plenary 
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powers. Henco it is that ‘third* or inde- 
pendent parties fade out of tho Knff. pari, 
scene, because the £uff. Yotor is avor^o 
from throwing away hJs vote on lost 
causes. It Is no doubt true that amonf? 
tho principles for which Wilkes success- 
fully fouerht was tho rig:ht of the electors 
to choose what candidates they liked for 
P. Actually, to-day, the ayeroffo con- 
stituency has no choice in the matter, the 
candidates being nominated by the party 
moohines; while, os regards the Conaerva- 
tlye party, none but wealthy candidates 
haye any hope of nomination. In the 
eyes of an Amer. critic a pari, system 
whereby complete power la put into tho 
bands of a small group of men, whose 
exercise of their authority is restrained 
only by public opinion and tradition, 
which, however, are strong sanctions In 
England, seems undemocratic. For in 
the Amer. political system power is de- 
liberately divided, llttlo or no trust being 
reposed in tbe discretion of either the 
executive or the legislative power, while 
minorities have ample legal powers to 
Impede the action of majorities. * Under 
all the feudal trappings aud elaborate 

B rocodurc lies the "triple assumption that 
^e majority oC I’orJiafrierjt reprt^euts the 
majority of the people and, as the peitple 
cannot exercise direct power, no more can 
Parliament, so that the deeihion what 
laws arc made, altered and iv))ealed. as 
well GUE> tho prartieal bus! ness of adminis- 
tration, is the business of tho Cabinet so 
long as the House of (*oinmons supports 
It. And the 1Ious(» of Commons is 
organised on a party basis to secure that 
Buoh support ivill be given. It is only in 
the rarest cirruiustanees that a House of 
Commons eleeti'd to support a govcrninont 
overthrows it' (I), lirogan, The Knalieh 
People)* Thus it will bo appreciated 
that P. is a more imp<*rtnnt institution 
In tho Eng. system than Congress is in the 
Amor, political system, because it docs 
not share its powers witli a pn'sident or a 
court over wliiob it has no diroot control: 
yet, by a seeming iiaradox, members of 
P. as a class arc less important than eon* 
gressmen, hoeaiLse they, iti elTect, delegate 
most of their powers to the ministry. This 
is not, however, uniicnioi' ratio, for tho 
Eng. vot(*r at an election is primarily 
choosing a Prime Miiibtur. so that really 
tho House of Commons is. as It were, a 
kind of electoral college and national con- 
vention combined. Hut the good party 
man or unambitious, silent member, who 
never puts awkward questions to tho gov., 
is not necessarily tho best man from tho 
country’s point of view or from that of p. 
as an institution. The restless critical 
self-advertising typo of member Is much 
more likely to keep I*, bi'fore tho press 
and pubUo os a dynamli) institution than 
a house of party ha(^.ks, however able may 
* be the gov. of the day. ‘Every iustauee 
of a sare Jjabour seat given for irrelevant 
services rendered, every case of a Oon- 
servative seat sold, every disillusionment 
of the young and hopofiil politician, tells 
against the etHclenoy of the basic English 
politick Institution, Cabinet Oovernment* 
(^rogan). 


l*owER AND JuRisDiOTiON. — The *tran- 
sccndcMit and absolute’ power of P. for 
making laws was asserted by Coke, and 
lilnckhtono and PJcey use language to the 
same clTcct. It is needless to say that the 
old Amrr. colonies, which by winning 
their Independeuce destroyed the first 
Hi it. empire, did not accept this dictum. 

it was enshrined in a Declaratory Act 
of 1764, which remains on the Statute 
I^ok to-day, albeit subject to the limiting 
effect of section 4 of tho Statute of West- 
minster, 1931 (which provides that 
no Act of 1*. Khali extend to a dominion 
unless that dominion has requested and 
couhcntod to its enactment). It may be 
noted, however, that most authorities 
ac<‘cpt the interpretation that the im- 
perial P. could, as a matter of abstract 
law, repeal or disregard that section. The 

K oint, however, is purely academio, for no 
nperlal P. would veuturo to violate the 
Statute of Westminster, the provialons of 
which are In themselves only declaratory 
of long esteb. usage. Dr. Ivor Jonninga 
points out that in omphasisiug the 'tran- 
scoiidont and absolute* autliority of P. 
till -re is a tendency to ovorstroas the legis- 
lativm functions of both Houses; fur legis- 
lation is not tho sole, or even the more 
Important, function of the House of Lords, 
\v bich is an asbcmhly for debate of the loss 
technical and less purely * political* issues 
of government; and though tho House of 
Commons carries out the Obscntial business 
of legislation, often under tiio greatest 
pressure of time and urgency, its time is 
bv no means wholly occupied with legis- 
lation. It is probably true to say that, 
omitting financial business, only about 
two-fifths of tho time of the House is 
occupied in t‘onsldcring Hills. General 
policy liobates occupy much of its time, 
aud much of the discussion on legislative 

K 'oposals is not of a legislative character. 

Is the responsibility of tho gov. as much 
to initiate legislation ns to conduct admin- 
istration, aud all Impurtent Bills, aud 
indeed most others, aro produced by the 
gov. In substeuco, therefore, P. controls 
Jcgislatiou, as it does admiuist ration, by 
debating and ultimately aiiproviug tho 
policy of tho gov. But cv'en so tho ele- 
ment of control is slight, aud if the House 
os a whole is hostile to the gov. it can 
compel tlio gov. either to resign or to 
dissolve P. Naturally this is most un- 
likely where the gov. possesses a party 
majority aud, normally, the gov. has at 
its command a stable pari, majority, 

‘ whoso support Is based on loyalty to the 
personnel aud acceptance of the principles 
of the party from which tho government 
is drawn, upon dislike of the alternative 
which would be drawn from tho opposi- 
tion. anil upon the throat wf dissolution 
which the goveruincnt can if need be 
wield* t’leunings): and though in one 
sense It may b" true that tho House con- 
trols the gov., . ( k more praciioal sense tho 
gov. controls the House. When the gov. 
has a majority in both llousiis, the * tran- 
scend ont and absolute’ authority of P. ia 
tho authority of the gov. But it is not 
ivally transcendent aud absolute, for be- 
hind both gov. and the House of Oommous 
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is public opinion, which, vagruo thouflrh it 
may somotimes be. can quickly tranfrform 
the whole pari, scene in times of emer- 
^ncy, as, for oxnmple. when in 1940 
Neville Chamberlains Gov. collapRorl. 
anti ifave way to the Coalition Gov. of 
Winston Churchill. 

While P. can, within the limits of public 
opinion, decide anything, this does not 
imply that any member of the Commons 
can bring forward any motion at any time 
he thinks fit. for the activity of private 
members In respect of such functions as 
asking qiiostion.s. moving the adjourn- 
ment of the Uonse. iutroduoing Bills, or 
moving amendments, is very rigidly 
limited. The importance of the abnolute 
legal authority of P. Is that, there being 
no constitutional limitation on legislation, 
there is no topic which the House cannot 
discuss, though not all matters can be 
discussed with equal facility, e.p. under 
a rule over two centuries old, if a Bill In- 
volves expenditure it can priKt^ed beyond 
its second reading only if a minister Intro- 
duces a llnanoial resolution . In short, the 
* transcendent and absolute* power of 1*. 
places enormous power in the hands of 
the gov., but it Is not a power which can 
be seriously abused, for abuse would lead 
to retribution at the han<ls of tlic House 
of (Commons or the electorate. Because 
it is a demooratic system the Brit. pari. 
syRlcm can afford otrong govs., and does 
not require constitutional limitations upon 
pari, authority W’. Ivt)r Jennings, 
ParliarnetU, lU39b 

Present Relvtions of tuk Crown 
AND Parliament. — B y virtue of the pre- 
rogative the Crown is entitled to summon, 

I irorogne (see I^rorogation), and dissolve 
Gn the accession of a new sovereign 
P. must asseiiiblo without delay (see 
Demise). The king is not supposed to 
pay official visits to-P, <*vcept on stated 
goiemn occ.asions, viz. at the opening and 
dosing of a pari, session, flo can, but 
does not, piTsonally attend to assent to 
Bills that have passed the Houses. The 
formal ceremonial of tlic speech from the 
throne at the opening of a session, in so 
Car as it has any real meaning, is intended 
to indicate the nature of the state’s rela- 
tions with other countries, and generally 
to outline tho gov. programme of logisla- 
tlon. To drag tho name of the sovereign 
into debate in order to inlluonce the 
opinion of either House is contrary to 

E arl, etiquette, and no mem her Is allowed 
3 speak slightingly of the sf>vereign. The 
king may dissolve P. when he chooses, hut 
It need hardly be said that Ids discretion 
has become the constitutional privilege of 
the Cabinet (see Oauinet). The mode of 
dissolution M by procluinatlon 
issued technically by the advice of tho 
Privy Council (q.e.). Eiilier House may 
adioom for any period it likf^s; and until 
190#the praotio<9 was to adjourn for tho 
neater part of the autiimn. Thu C/’rown 
has a statutory power to order a resump- 
tion of business when both Houses struid 
adjourned for more thhii six days. That 
P. must sit at least nuco a year is 
guaranteed by the fact that no de- 
niaad for taxes would be legal unless 


it did (see on this Dicey’s Law of the 
Constitution), 

lloiTsu OF Lords : Composition, OffleerSt 
and Privileges, — Tho upper House is com- 
posed of temporal hereditary peers of tha 
United Kingdom, spiritual Eng. peers, 
Scottish elected peers, Irish peers elected 
for life, and lords of appeal in ordinary 
who Hro appointed for life and sit and 
vote os barons; all those classes together 
forming two estates of the realm, tho lords 
spiritual and temporal. At present there 
are 4 peers of tho royal blood, 2 aroh- 
bishops, 20 dukes, 28 marquesses, 110 
carls, SO viscounts, 7 lords of appeal in 
ordinary including tho lord chancellor, 
24 bishops (of whom those of Loudon, 
Durham, and Winchester always sit, and 
21 others are appointed as vacancies 
occur in order of seniority by consecra- 
tion), 478 barons, 1C Scottish repro- 
hentativo peers, and 13 Irish representa- 
tive peers. Of lords of P. some hold their 
seats during tenure of ollieo only, others 
for life, vvhilo i be remainder are hereditary 
peers. A bishop loses his seat on retire- 
ment. but a lord of appeal holds his seat 
for life. Tho S<*otfiah representative 
peers are co-opted by all the Scottish 
peen4 usscmhlcd at Hulyrood whenever an 
election is directed by royal proclamation. 

The prin. officers of tho House of Lords 
arc (1) Tho Speaker, wlio, though usually 
tho lord eham^ellor, may be a commoner, 
c ailed tho lord kt^eper. But the Speaker 
of tho House of l^ords has not the wide 
powers of his brother in the lower House; 
questions of order are dotormiuod not by 
him, hut by the House, and in debate the 
House, and not the Speaker, is addressed. 
(2) Tho Chairman of Committees, who 
liolds office during the lifetime of a 1*. 
lie Uikes tho chair when tho House goes 
into committee, and huponntends all 
matters ai>pcrtaining to itrivato Bills. In 
the absence of the lord chiuicollor he may 
bo authorised to act as Speaker. (3) 
Gentleman Usher of tho Black Rod, who 
is appointed by lotlcrs patent under the 
great s«»al, and Is a member of the royal 
huiis(*hold. His duties, which are purely 
f'crciiioiiial, are to assist at the intro- 
duction of peers, to dchire tho attendance 
of tho Commons when noceshary, and to 
execute warrants of commitment. His 
appellation is derived from the black 
wand, surmounted by a golden lion, which 
la used as tho mace of the Bouse of Lords. 
(i) The Serjeant-at-Arins, who oarries the 
mace when the lord chancellor enters and 
leaves the Uunso. (5) The Clerk of P.. 
who keeps the jours, of the House, makes 
minutes of procoodlugs, acts as registrar 
of tho House sitting in its judicial capacity, 
and signifies the royal assetit to Bills that 
ha\e iiasRcd both Houses. 

The chief privileges of tho upper House 
arc as follows: U) Precdotu of speech (but 
tho ease of Lord Abingdon establishes tho 
prlnciplo that a poor eariDot afterwards 

S ublish a speech ilcllvorcd by him In the 
[oiiHo BO as to make it a vehicle of slander 
against any ouo). (2) Freedom from 
arrest or moleHtatinn, which priviloro nsed 
to, but does not now, extend to the ser- 
vants of poors. Tho privilege, whiob la 
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U^ted to civil causes, and In no way House of Commons stood at 640, but the 
fetters the administration of criminal nominal membership had stood at 658 
Justice, commences forty days before a ever since the Act of Union with Ireland, 
session and terminates forty days after The llcdistribution Act of 1885, by in- 
the session. After a dissolution it is creasing the number of members for 
enjoyed fop a reasonable and convenient Scotland from sixty to seventy-two, 
time for roturnlne home. (3) The ri^ht broufrht tho nominal total to 670. Wythe 
to demand audience of the sovereiem in Representation of the People Act, 1918, 
order to tender him advloe as an heredl- tho number was increased to 707, but the 
toiy counsellor of the Crown. (4) Tho reduction of the number for N. Irish 
right to record a written protest in the constituencies from 5*2 to 13 under the 
Jours, of tho House against a measure dis- Gov. of IiuUnd Act, 1920, and the 
approved of. (5) The right to dediue to cessation of representation for S. Ireland 
attend in court as a witness on subprena; reduced tho total num1)cr of members 
but this privilege has generally been of tho House of (’ommons to 615. 
waived. (6) Exemption from Jury service. Wy the ItcprcHcntation of the People 

(7) Right to vote by proxy; a nglit which Act (191.>) twenty Ji\e new constituencies 
has been waived since 1868. (8) Tho were created, lu.ikmg the total of 640, but 

right of tho House to commit a member or by t he Rcprc'^cntat ion of the People Act 
other person for breach of privilege and (1948) tho total ituuiibcrsbip wa«3 lowered 
for contempt for a dednito period. If no to 625. the disliibution b«*ing as follows: 



England 

Wales 1 

fsrollnnd \ 

1 JV. Ireland 

Counties 

215 

26 

39 

8 

lioroughs 

291 

10 1 

32 

4 

Total . 1 

1 506 

36 1 

71 

12 


period is fixed tho person committed is Members of the House of Commons 
released on a prorogation or dissolution, receive aim. saluries of ^1000 and travel- 
(9) Tho right to try impcadimentB by the Img facilities over the rallw s to and Irom 
Commons, not only for ingU erlnif's and (heir constituencies. I'aviuent of mem- 
misdemeanours beyond the reach of the boi*s was introduced in 1911 by vote on the 
municipal law of the state, but for any estimates, and this M)te w now a pei- 
orimo whatever. It is hardly noeessarv maneut feature of the an n. Appropriation 
to say that the prlvUcgo la obsolescent b> Hill. Thus the cost does nor fall on the 
reason of tho fiKt that P. has in tliesc davb conbtituoneies, which formerly it did in 
acquired such complete control over tho the da>s when tlie hors, used to pay their 
royed prerogative that tho Crown is no ineiiibcps. It has been judicially decided 
longer able of its own motion to protect that p.nmcnt docs not depend on attend- 
politioal offenders from justice. (10) The aiifc at the llouso. 
right of the House to try poors and Tlio iiriu. oflacers of tho House of 
peeresses for treason or felony, and, con- Commons are: (1) Tho Speaker, who 
versoly, tho right of tho iridhidual peer recei\e8 a salary of £5000 a year, is tho 
to be so tried. This right rests ou tho flrst commoner in tho country, and 
literal meaning ofjoarumst/oru min Magna generally retires with a peerage on a 
Carta, and has, illoglcally, bccomo re- pension of £4000 a year. He is elected 
itriotM to tho barons of r,, and then only by tho House at every new P., but the 
In oases of felony. Only twice in this Speaker of tho old I*, is customarily re- 
oentury has tho House of Lords met in its elected provided ho has not lost his seat, 
anct. capacity as a criminal tribunal of Tho Crown lias the light to reject the 
flrst Instanco, once in 1901, and then not person elected, but never avails itself 
until 1935, when Lord de Clifford was in- of this privilege. The Speaker is in an 
dieted for manslaughter (n motoring case), exalted position, and although he ne\cr 
and acquitted. (11) The right of tho votes save on an oqualitv (.'*rc Chairman), 
House to try disputed peorngo claims, and rarely takes part in debate (except 
Only lay peers nia\ take part in such very o(*oasionaUy in a lommittee of the 
trials. (12) Tho right to act as the final whole House), his powers are substantial, 
court of appeal from all the superior espindally in respect of rulings as to 
courts of law in Great Britain (see I’niw procedure. Tho Speaker acts Inde- 
CouNciL). Some members of tho gov. peudontlv of all party considerations, 
must bo in tho llnuse of Lords, and tho whence li is quite immatt *)al from which 
conduct of business there must be in the party he may be obOMeu. His other 
hands of ministers. The effei’l of the functions are to maintain order, *'Jgn 
Ministers of the Crown Act, 1937. is that warrants of committal for contempt, 
at least three ministerial heads of depts., reprimand nbera when iiooessary, and 
and at least three other ministers, must sign warrants lor hy-eloctum writs. The 
sit in the House of Loids. impartiality of the Speaker is of little 

Housb of Commons: Composition, more than a century's standing. In 
Offleers and I^rivileoes. —(As to the quail- tho days of liability to impeacbment, 
floaUons for membership, mode of election, ministers in the plenitude of their power 
and pari, registration, see Elections), were far from solicitous of their oppo- 
Up to 1885 the actual membership of the nonts’ rights, and, so long as the House 
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was dominated by bribery and corrup- 
tion* the conventional rules implicit 
In a democratic system could not ‘ be 
developed. (2) The Chairman of Ways 
and Means, a member of the House who 
has a salary of £2.>00 a year, takes the 
ohalr when the House goes into com- 
mlttoe* maintains order in committee, and 
acts as Deputy Speaker of the House in 
the unavoidable abseuoo of the Speaker. 
He is nominated by the gov. and, like the 

« er. holds office until a dissolution. 

acting in committee ho can apply 
the closure (see Closure). He also has 
Important duties in conjunction with the 
chairman of committees of the upper 
House in regard to private Bills. In ills 
absence the Deputy Chairman. aKo a 
salaried officer at £1500 a year, acts for 
him. (3) The SorJeant-at-Arms. who 
bears the maco when the Speaker enters 
or leaves the House. He is appointed by 
letters patent at a salary of £1700. and his 
prin. duty is to execute the directions of 
the Speaker relative to the maintenance 
of order. TTence ho has power to arrest 
strangers who have no lawful business 
in the House, execute warrants for 
contempt, and bring persons in custody 
before the Bar of the House. <4) Clerk 
of the House of Commons. This officer is 
also appointed by letters patent and 
receives a salary of £3500 a year. His 
prin. functions are to make entries of 
all that transpires in the House, and 
from such entries to prepare the hours, 
or records of the proceedings in the House, 
and to endorse Bills sent up to the Lords. 
(5) Whips. There are gov, and oppo- 
sition Whips. The duties of the recog- 
nised whips, which are harassing and often 
thauukless. arc to see that their party la 
duly represented at a div. Henco they 
must personally know their fellow 
members in the House by sight, so that 
w^n a div. comes on they are in a 
{Kudtlon to ensure a full vote. They are 
tupposed to keep the party leaders fully 
Informed about the members generally, 
and also to act as intermediaries between 
the leaders and the various local party 
organisations. In more important de- 
bates the order of the chief speakers on 
each side is arranged between the whips 
and given to the Speaker, who usually 
adheres to it. The whip Is essentially 
the creation of the party system (see 
Party Government). The gov. whip 
must be ever on the alert to prevent the 
possibility of a snap vote. If he makes 
an error m calculating the numbers of his 
that have strayed, or in estimating 
the probable duration of a debate, be may 
find blmseU in an awkward dilemma (but 
as a rule he can get some momhers of the 
gov. to talk against time until he can 
round up the followers). The gov. whips 
are. technically. Junior mlnlstm. The 
chief sfivhip Is pari, secretary to tho 
tareasury. Until recently he was known 
as * patronage secretary,' a name which 
comes from tho days ^hen a majority 
was kept by patronage or Influence; and 
his functions In this respect have not 
entirely disappeared, for he briw to the 
attention of the Prime Minister toe names 


of members who merit honours and whose 
support will bo more efleotive If honour 
is accorded thorn. (6) There are also 
a number of minor officers such as prin. 
clerks, assistant and senior clerks, exam- 
iners of petitions for private Bills, the 
editor of the official debates, chaplain, and 
others. 

Tho privileges of the House may be 
divided Into two classes according as they 
are or are not claimed by the Speaker at 
the opening of a new P. Hut all privileges 
are of equal validity whether so claimed 
or not. for all alike rest upon hludlng legal 
decisions or statute law. The chief 
privileges claimed by tho speaker are: (1) 
Freedom of speech. This important 
privllego Is essential to every free council 
or legislature, but it was only after a 
series of historic battles. In which the 
most prominent names were those of 
Uaxey. Yonge, Strode. Klllot, Hollis, 
Valontiuo. and Conway, that tho privilege 
was filially vindicated. This privilege is 
also to bo oonstnied by the light of 
Creevy's case, Watson’s case. Weight's 
case, and tlie Act of 1810. so as to give 
summary protection to persons engaged 
in the pub. of pari, papers (passed in 
consoqnence of the celobraied ciise of 
ritookdale v, Jdansard). The principles 
dedncible from the cases aro that a private 
member la not entitled to claim the 
privilege when ho sends to an editor a 
correot report of a 8pe<H?h made by him 
in tho House and oontaiuiug a charge 
against an individual; but that a fair and 
faithful report not only of such a speech 
but of tho whole debate is not cuitionable 
(whence presumably it would bo a breach 
of the privilege to f Hack tho publisher). 
By the Aot of 1840 proceedings, criminal 
or civil, against persons for the pub. 
of papers printed by order of cither House 
of P. will be immediately stayed on the 
production of a certificate, verified by 
affidavit, to the effect that such pub. is by 
order of either House of P. I^'orniorly the 
House itself looked with no favourable oye 
on tho pub. of Its debates, because tne 
Crown tneroby became cognisant of what 
passed within the walls of tho House (see 
also under NEWSPArF.rts as to the hist, 
of newspaper reporters in the Gallery). It 
Is to be noted that there are limits to the 
freedom of debate, which are imposed by 
the House itself; for any member is 
liable to censure and punishment by the 
House if he utters offensive words In P. 
Such punishment ma> bo a mere admoni- 
tion, or the offender may be suspended, 
expelled, or even iinprisoned. (2) E'ree- 
doin from arrest. Tills privilege is oo- 
extenslve with that of the House of Lords. 
Similarly, when a member of tho House of 
Ck>mmons commits a crime, he has no 
immunity, but Is arrested nke any other 
subieot, and. if couvlcfoq, the Judge 
notifies tho Speaker. The papers are then 
laid before the House at thchr request* and 
the question of expulsion Is oonsiderod. 
(3) lught of access to the Crown through 
the Speaker; which right is exercised 
only when an address is presented to the 
kinkby tho whole House. Addresses may 
alsoiM oommunJoated to the sovereign by 
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any membero who have aocesa to him as 
privy oonnoUlors or as members of the 
royal household. (4) Right of the Com- 
mons to transact whatever business they 
choose without reterenoe to the wishes 
either of the Crown or its ministers. This 
very anoi. privilege is affirmed at every 
oiiouing of P. by the formal first reading 
of a dummy Bill before the king's speech 
Is delivered^, a symbolloal ceremony which 
is OH meaningless in prcictice as the 
privilege, for under the present Standing 
Orders practically the whole time of the 
Uoin>o is at the absolute disposal of the 
gov. 

The privileges not claimed by the 
Speaker are: (1) The right of the House to 
regulate ItH own constitution, as a cor- 
ollary of wldcli tho House is theoretfealiy 
entitled to settle disputed elections ami to 
j)ro:ioiiii<'o on the legality or otherwise . 
of an election. Tho House, however, i 
long since transferred to the law courts tho 
rigiit to deal with petitions against the 
validity of an election (see EiJ5<moNs). 
Bv virtue of this privilege tho House can 
also of Its own motion expel and refuse 
to admit persons, even though elected as 
niei libers, whom thev regard as onworthy 
of their assembly (2) The right to control 
finance, and initiate financial legislation 
(see fjfpecially Parliament Act. 1911). 
(3) The right of impeachment. (But see 
tho earlier part of this article and 1m- 
PEACfiMENT). (4) TJie right (according to 
Mir Krskine May. not a right or privilege 
at all, but merely an expectation that the 
Crown will exhibit its habitual courtesy In 
the matter) to have the most favourable 
intiTprotatlon put by the Crown on de- 
liberations of the liouse. (5) The right 
to punish both meinhors and strangers 
for contempt. A person oommittod >>y 
the House is usually given an opport\inity 
of apologisiug. If not sot tree at the end 
of a seesion, he can demand a writ of 
Imbeas corpus. (6) The right to decide. 
Yuiei>ntroUod by the law courts, all 
matters arising within tlie T)rocinots of the 
House. Mr. Justice Stoplion iu the case 
of Bradlaugh v. Gossett (iu which the 
celebrated atheist Ckftor being prevented 
by tho Serieant-at-Arms from entering the 
House, sued for a declaration that thc^ 
order ot the House was invalid) statod 
oMtrr that in his opinion there was a linnt 
to the privilege, and that the House 
C4Utld not, alt.tiough technically a court of 
rooordr try a ebamo of murder committed 
under its roof. (7) The right to exclude 
strangm. Formerly any member could 
directly objoct to the presence of strangers, 
but according to the mo<leni practice he 
must first call the attention of the 
Speaker to the matter, when the question 
ot ojeotmeut Is determined by vote. The 
Speaker, however, has power to order 
stmogers to wtthdnMr. 

Phoohdoiub in tbb Housa of Oom- 
MON8.— (For the necessary quorum ««r 
OoCNT cmh‘ The customary order of 
business is as follows: (1) Private business. 
(SI) Presentation of piibno petltUma. (3) 
Motions tor leave of abseome* (4) Nottces 
of mottons* (6) Questions. (6) Motions 
tor adleaunounenl under Standlv Order 10 


in order to discuss some matter of urgent 
public importance. <7) Presentation of 
Bills. (8) Matters taken at the conunenoe* 
ment of public business which must relate 
to the business of the House. (9) Oidere 
of the day and notices of motions as set 
down on the notice paper for the peuttou* 
ler day. MotUms, amei^menta, questions, 
and divisions are to be found as far ba^ 
as the sixteenth century, and in the 
seventeenth century tbeir form was in all 
essentials the same as at the present date, 

MotuyM . — An Important distinction is 
to be noted between those which require 
previous notire and those which may be 
moved without notice. As a rule motions 
which relate to matters of substance 
require to be known beforehand. The 
prin. cases in Wiilob notice of motion must 
be given are: the Introduotioo of a new 
clause upon the report stage of a Bill (see 
)>elnw); the nomination of members to 
serve on select cominitteeb (see Ck>M- 
MUTEXS, Parliamentary); the grant ot 
leave of absence to members; the presen- 
tation of a Bill without an order of the 
House; and a motion that the House go 
into Comnoittee of Supply. Formal or 
unoontentioQS motions do not require to 
be notified beforehand, e.a. a nioti4)a for 
the first reading of a Bill from tho upper 
House; for the oonsideratiou of the Lords' 
amendments to a Bill on a future date; 
for the issue of a new writ to fill a vacancy ; 
for the adjournment of tho Hout>e or a 
debate; or, in committee, a motion to 
report progress, or that tho olialrmau 
vacate the chair. An adiourument 
motion is very effective if allowed, but au 
examination of Die hist, of pari, proceed- 
ings shows that it is diflloult to secure a 
debate on an urgency motion for the 
adjournment. There exists a body ot 
precedents a«» to what is ‘ urgent,' ‘ definite/ 
and ' of public importance’ in this context, 
and they have tended to restrict oppor- 
tnuitfes for discussion on adjournment 
motions. 'Urgency* motions are those 
which may be discussed before Die optm- 
ing of publio business. If a moDon on tho 
adjoummost is accepted by the Speaker, 
it must either be supported by forty 
members or by the House itself on a dir. ; 
and In practice tbs whole opposition 
supiKirts the motion. Another kind of 
adjournment motion is that which is 
moved every evening at the close of publio 
business and thfe short debate on the 
adjournment Is generally used to raise 
individual grievances. Bebatea on the 
adjournment, howorcr, are ra»^ly re- 
ported in the press so that the member 
does not get tho publicity which he 
desires vJonnIngs). 

Amendntenis, — Au amendment is really 
a variety of motion. *lt m a subsidiary 
motion, (•e. a motion for fundamental or 
partial change in, or ouriallment of. or 
addition to, a motion, already before the 
House’ (liedh^ «). 

The lobbies, oalM div. 
lobbies, which communicate by a number 
of doors with the various parts of the 
House used by members, play an essential 
part in divisions. When tho Speaker's 
decision as to the result of a vote by voices 
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has been stated and challenged by at least allowed to speak against or reflect upon 
two members, the Speaker directs any previous determination of the House 
strangers to withdraw (with tho exception during the current sesHion except on a 
of those in the gallery). No member is motion for rescinding such Uetormination. 
entitled to take part in a div. unless he Similarly no allusion may be made to 
was actually in the House when the debates in the upper House. Again no 
question was put; but in fact grace is member is allowed to read his speech, 
edven through the medium of the various though onb may well believe that even the 
div. bells, which resound continuously best debaters have carefully prepared 
at this critical moment in all the lobbies their greater eflorts beforehand. It need 
and rooms of tho House. Any member hardly be said that treasonable and sedl- 
who desires to abstain from voting, by tlous words may not bo used; nor may 
pairing or otherwise, must, while the bells members make personal reflections or 
are rii^ng, withdraw from the House and insult other incmbors. There is indeed 
the div. lobbies; and he has only two a code of rules which *aim at depriving 
minutes in which to do so, which space of debates, looked upon as a combat of wordi 
time is measured by a sand-glass in charge between members, of all needless and 
of clerks seated at a table for the purpose, injurious bitterness,* and for the most part 
Members who enter the House during these rules are obeyed, 
these two minutes may and must vote. Tht Opposition . — Tho leader of the 
When the time has expired the riorjeant- opposition has a task of considorablo 
at’Arms, having previously cleared the public importance and, under the Minls- 
lobbies at a sign from the speaker, locks ters of the Oown Act, 1937, is paid a 
all the doors leading into the Mouse. The salary of £2000 a year charged on the Cun- 
question is then put a sectuid time, and solidated Fund. 'J'hus the gov. by 
the result by voices may again bo chal- taxation raises £2000 a year in order to 
lenged; but it is almost impossible at this enable Its prin. opponent to criticise it, 
stage to prevent a div. The Speaker but this is an essential part of duiuocraiic 
then directs the ‘Ayes* to his right and government, and promotes otTeetlve 
tho ‘Noes* to his left, and the members criticism. Yet although he is paid a 
thereupon pass the gauutlot of the party salary as leader of ‘ his maJcKty’s opposi- 
tellers (two of whom are the whips), who tion.* the leader of the opprisitlon would 
stand at tho doors leading from the lobbies, appear to have no responsibility to the 
and the members, according as they pass House as distinct from his responsibility 
into the gov. or opposition lobby, thereby to his constituents. The purpose of pari, 
declare tnemselves to bo ‘Ayes* or ‘ Noes.' oppcKsltion is to appeal to too ‘floating 
The tellers then count the members as vote.* Tho opposition does not expect to 
they return into the Ilou.se from the be able to turn out tho gov. by its vote, 
lobbies, and so ascertain which side Is in It hopes to persuade tlio flouting vote to 
the majority. Every matter is deter- do so at tho next general election and, so 
mined upon questions put by the Speaker long as the gov.*8 majority holds, tho gov. 
aud resolved In the alfinnative or negative, cannot bo defeated otherwise than on a 
as the case mav he, f.g. ‘That this BUI ‘snap* \ote; and it is the function of the 
be reetd a second time.* gov. .mi to shape its policy and marshal its 

Debates . — The rules for the conduct of forces that it never courts the risk of 
debates ore as far possible adapted to defeat. The gov, can always reverse a 
curtailment of uiincre.ssary argument, decision by sending out an urgent whip. 
An opposition, even tliough but little and getting together its majority; but It Is 
numerically Inferifir to tho gov., has no recognised that a defeat is damaging to a 
just cause of complaint against devices gov.’s prastigo in the eyes of tho floating 
like the ‘gulUotinc* {see (‘losure); its vote and It is tho purpose of the opposition 
grievance, if It have one. Is not with to .show that it could manage tho nation's 
respect to the rules of debate but rather affnips much more competently (Jennings), 
with the party system generally. In the Tliere is of course less loss of prestige in 
session of 1919 the power of the chair was withdrawing an unpopular proposal than 
made Independent of any preliminary In being outvoted on it. Tho task of an 
motion, and, by a standing order then opposition is not merely to see that such 
made, the Speaker (or, m committee, the of the gov.'s proposalri as are objectionable 
chairman of ways and means) and the arc opposed by spcccli and vote, to secure 
deputy chairmau were given power in concessions on gov. Kills, to compel tho 
respect of any motion on any Dill, under gov. by all the metliods of propaganda to 
consideration either in committee of the modify Its gimeral iioUcy, and. flnaUy. to 
whole House or on report, to select the create tho ucccs.sary pubfio opinion against 
new clauses or amendments to be pro- the gov. ready for the npxt election — it 
posed. Consistently with the theory of must take part also In the actual process 
the will of the majority, no less than with of pari, govcruincnt. The opposition 
the conduct of any orderly discussion, parties choose the votes to bo put down on 
many of the rules of debate are designed supply days. By arranMment with tho 
to Invent the revival of a debate which gov. whljis the main subjects to be dls- 
ha84llready been brought to an end, e.g, cur^sed on the addresses ffom the throne, 
all references to previous debates in the the long adjournments, and the Consoli- 
House daring the current scssioo upon dated I«iind Bills are determined by the 
any question not under discussion Is for- opposilion whips acting on behalf of the 
bidden, though debates on the earlier party meeting or ‘shadow Cabinet/ as it 
stages of a Bill may be referred to in a has been called. 

debate on a later etage. No member la Questions . — Written notice of intention 
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to ask a question must, unless the Speaker 

S lves special leave to the contrary, bo 
ellvcred to tlie clerk of the House. An 
asterisk is altixcd to the notice where an 
oral answer is required. Where there is no 
asterisk, or the member or a friend of his 
is not in tlie House to put the question, 
or the question is not reached by 3.45 
.m., the minister who has to answer it 
as the answer printed and circulated 
with the votes. Questions may. however, 
be postponed by the questioner. Opinions 
must not be asked, and purely Icgrai ques- 
ti< >as a re not a llo wed . JN o imputations on 
private character are permitted, and iin- 
utatloris on otllclal character may only 
o made with certain reservations; neither 
is artrument nor irony tolerated for a 
moment. No questions can be put as to 
matters pendinf^ in a eommitteo until the 
report of that comruittec is issued. The 
Speaker is the solo jiid^e of the propriety 
of a question. Ministers may decline io 
an.swer questions on the errouud of publu* 
policy, and in any case questions to 
minlbtcrs must relate to their respective 
depts. The foreign mluitfer lias great 
li‘*enco allowed him in the matter id 
answers. Sometiio a question j& the 
onlv means ui securing rcdrcbs of an 
individual grievance which a member 
has already put before the appropriate 
minister witliout securing satisfaction. 
Originally a question W’as asked in order 
to get an answer to that partlculap ques- 
tion : but to -day questions are often merely 
but to-day questions arc often merilv 
pegs on which to huiig a more iii&idiou-> 
^supplementary.’ The answers to ques- 
tions on the order pai>or arc prepared by 
civil servants, but a minister must 
necessarily answer ‘supplemcntnries* on 
tlio spur of the uioniiMit out uf bis iiuagiiui- 
tlou unless bis dept. b«is been able to 
anticipate tlio questions or his pari. 

S rivate secretary, by linl'^on w'ork with 
be departmental otllcinlM in the ohicin) 
gallery, can hell) him. Hut there is im 
obligation to answer a * 'jupplcinciitary ’ 
question. 

Uiacuitsions of Estimates. — The dis- 
cussion of csLlmatcfl roiiit 'i on at the coii- 
closion of the debate on the address hroiu 
the tliponc {ste ?/ a drr Com jiittkeh, Parlia- 
MKNTAKY). Until recently twenty days 
were allocated for their discussion, and at 
the oonclusion of that time they were 
voted on without further discus.slon. An 
estimates coniiiiittoo was instituted in 
1922 to meet the view of members that 
the period of twenty ilays available for 
the discussion of ever ‘increasing burdens 
of expendituro proaonteil by the gov, to 
the House w'a» altogether inadequate. 
When the estlmateH an* under discussion 
members oaiiiiot mo\c an increase, but if 
they desire increased expenditure, they 
must do 80 in the form of a motion to 
reduce tbo salary of the minister in charge 
of the particular estimate. The llnaxicial 
year commoncos on April I, ^d the cliau- 
oellor of the oxcheuiiergenornlly introdnci*s 
his budget at or aliout that date. When 
the budget rosolutions ba^o been passed 
they ore embodied in the Finance Act of 
the year; the niloontion of the revenues 


made in committee of supply are em- 
bodied in an Act called the Appropriation 
Act. Money required by the Treasury in 
the meantime is obtained on the autborl* 
sation of Acts called Consolidated Funds 
Acts. (As to money Bills, see cHao 
Paruamicnt Act, 1911.) 

Bills. — I. Bublic Bills (other than 
money Bills and Bills dealing with the 
reppe.sentatlon of the people).— The first 
reading of a Bill is a matter of foi*m only, 
and noibltig more than a bare explanatory 
statement is given oven If the Bill is likely 
til bo opposed. The Bill is tlien printed 
and clreulat ed . The second reading is the 
ail ‘impoi tent atnge, when the main prin- 
ciples are discussed. The member In 
charge may mention any day he chooses 
for the second le.iding, but if it I)o not 
reached that day (as it most nssurodly will 
not be), he may put it down for a snbsc- 
opposes the 

liill it can only be read a second time on 
one of the dajs fixed fur faking opposed 
Bills. It Is for the gov. to arrange the 
order of business, and couscquentlv the 
davH set apart for private incnibers* Bills 
are so limited that piionl v m balbited for. 
When a second rending oppo'-cd, the 
oiipo«-er moves ‘that it be retnl a second 
lime on that day six nionih'i/ and if this 
motion bo carried, notliing further will be 
heard of the Bill that session. It need 
hardly be said that tbo exigencies of party 
government, as It exists at the present 
da> , giv-e the private niemb»‘r vci y limited 
faeJlit Jes for bringing bef<*rc the Uonsc any 
question in vvliScb his coiistltueni'y lu ly be 
speiially inten^sted, though, in recent 
yciu’s, there hare been hunio slight chnuges 
in the btanding orders in the matter of 
Hlloculiug purl, time to private miMiibcrs. 
Tlic overwhelming ooutrul exercised by 
the ministry over the time of the House to 
the cxclubJon of the private member is as 
marked to-day os ever it was. It inav bo 
saiii that no opposed Bill ha* the ‘.hghtc'.t 
ehnrico of passing into law unless tlio 
ministry choo.se to give it 6pcci<U facilities, 
and even if a private meiiiber'b Bill does 
pass its second reading, it becomes in- 
dolluitcly shelved. Further, even if the 
member confines himself to a resolution 
In order to test the opinion of the House, 
he will not be able to do so unless the 
Speaker accepts tho clohuro at the end of 
the debate, so that a div. can be taken; 
but, even if the ^Speaker allows the closure, 
tho gov. itself can put np a sxiokesmnn to 
movo a .«ihelvlng amendment so as to 
obviate a div. on what it considers an in- 
iM^nvonient resolution. * Blocking motions,' 
put dow n at the lost momenl , arc also a 
favourite device for burking inconvenient 
discnsblous, while tlie method of raising 
questions by a mot ion for i ^ e adjournment 
of tho House is fenced round with a verit- 
able wall of restrict ion-s. To continue t4ie 
statement of f he orthodox procedure oit a 
public BiU tho point of digression 
above: When a Bill has boon read a second 
time it is referred to a standing committee 
unless tho House otherwise orders (see 
OoMMiTTBBS, Pahiaamentakt). After all 
tho clauses ore disposed of one way or 
another, the Bill Is reported to the House, 
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end then considered by a committee of the 
whole House, and Is put down for third 
readlne if it passes without amendment; 
if not it must be sot down for considera- 
tion on report. 

On the report stam it may bo amended 
as in comiiiltteo, uio new clauses being 
taken first in order. After being con- 
sidered on report. It is ready for third 
reading, when only verbal amendments 
may be moved, though the Rill, as a whole, 
can be opposed. It is thou sent to the 
House of Xiords, where the proeednre is 
not dissimilnr. If tho Coiiunons di> not 
assent to the Lonis’ amendments a eoni- 
inittei' is appointed to draft reasons. If 
tho Houses eamioc ultimately agree ihe 
Bill is lost; if otherwise. It rece^ives tlie 
royal assent, which is usually Minified by 
commission. 

II. Prtraie Bill Legislation.— Tho pro- 
cedure on private Bills of a qiuisi- 
judicial character, and 1*. requires that 
fuU notice should bo given ui nrder t(» give 
interested parties an oup(‘. dimity of op- 
posing. When the Bill i" rt‘ferre«l to a 
committee, counsel and uitnesst^s an* 
heard on behalf of the oonreiiding parties. 
ProposaJs for private BiiU must be pub- 
licly advertised lu eerfam newspapers in 
Oct. and Nov.; plans, sections, ami books 
of reference must he ]i*fL with the authoii- 
iies iu the private Bill ulfloo; owners and 
occupiers of land aftooted by the proposed 
scheme must be sen cd with notices, and a 
deposit of moiiev made by the promoters 
(see PARUAMi.NTauY Dkposits; Pauija- 
MENTAKY Ac.n.NT^K The next step is to 
deposit tho petition for the Bill, or a copy 
of the Bill ithclf, in the private Bill oitiee. 
After the exainiucrs* have seen that all 
standing orders iiave beon complied with, 
the chairiLKiii of ways and neans, and In 
the Lords, of committees, fix in which 
House the Bill is to be consldert'd first. 
The procedure which then ensues is of a 
fnost iutrieutf* nature. Ordinarily when 
a priyaU* Bill has passed its second read- 
ing it goes to ihe eominlttee of selection, 
who refer it to nuo of the small corn- 
mittecas on privote Bills. Generali}' 
speaking in every stage, private 

Bills, when they c^uin* before cither House, 
are treated os if thev were public Bills. 
They are read as many times, and similar 
questions are put, unless otherwise 
weeted by the smndiiig orders. A sperdal 
procedure lias been provifled for Scottish 
private Bills by the I'nvutc Legislation 
jSrocedure (Sootlarid) Act, 1891). 

See also Govbunmrnt; Bkxtisu Com- 
MO.VA\KALTH. 

See H. R. von Ouei-.t, The Enulinh 
Parliaments 188<»; C. B. Mnith, Ilistori/ of 
iht knolish Parliaments W. Stubbs, 

Constitutional Bistorj/ of 18iM>-U7 ; 

A. L. Lowell, The (it/vemineiii of Enoland, 
1908; J- UedJich, The Procediere if the 
House of CVmlmons. 1908, Bir T. K. May, 
Co0stUuii(mal U^story of England (cd. and 
continued to 1911 by F. Holland). 1912; 
A. F. Pollard, Evolution of Parliament, 
1920; W. Notesteii]^ The fPinning of 
IniHalive by the House of CommonSs 1024; 
W. I. JouningH, Cabinet, 1036, ParZtamenf, 
1939, and Manual of Procedure in the 


Public Business of (he House of Com- 
mons (7th ed.), 1942; J. h:. A. .Tollile. 
Constitutional History of Medieval Eng- 
land, 1037; II. J. Laskl, Parliamentaiy 
Ooverntnent in Englands 1938; 1). H, 
Wlllsi)n, Privit Councitlnrs in the House of 
Commons, 1940; T. E. May, Parliavien^ry 
Procedure (14th ed.), 19J6; F. Williams, 
Press, Parliament, awl People, 1946; 

A. O. Bossom, Our Hmuse, 1948; C. Hollis, 
Can Parliament Survive?, 1949; J, B, 
Neale, The Elizabethan Homes of Parlia- 

i7nents 1949, and ‘ J’aplianieutary Op- 
I position to Elizabeth* (in English His- 
( torical Iteview, vols. xxxJ., xxxiv., xxxvi., 
xxxix.). 

' Parliament Act, 1911. Bitter have 
been the struggles bet ween tho 1 wo Houses 
over the control of money Bills, aud it is 
now a historical commoiipluee that ropre- 
sentiitivo government in England, and the 
\ory liberties of the people, are due lu no 
small measure to the issue of that struggle 
in favour of tho lower House. But in the 
years immediately following on tho re- 
markable Liberal triumph at the polls in 
1906, a real or apparent c'hangu had oumo 
over the current Liberal eoncoptioiw of 
theories of taxation. With exceptions of 
no striking kind, tho Finance Acts for a 
verv long period prior Li the first deeadu 
of tho twentieth centiirv liad done lit tie 
more than ring tho ehangos on wliat had 
hceoino tho stereotyped sources of revenue. 
But Lloyd George, In 19u9, following out 
the growing demand ol the Liberal party 
for un all-round 'broadening of tho hiisls* 
of taxation, proposed in his groat budget 
of that year to impose a luimbcr of higliJy 
novel land taxes (</.v.), and to enhance tho 
existing liquor duties. Tho opprisltion 
viewed this budget iu the light of a fiank 
attack on landlords anil brewers, designed 
not priiiiarlly to raise rex oiiiiu for ourront 
expenditure but in reality to drive in the 
thin end of the wedge of land ririiionalim- 
tioii on tho one hand and. on tin* other, to 
cripple the resources of nn influential body 
of Conservative sup)>ortcrs, und<*r tho 
pntext of innkiug neopb* sidjcr bv Act of 

B. irhament. The lnidgi't was. therefore, 
d«‘clared by its opponciitH to b<» not a 
money BiU at all. hut a mcru 'tacking* 
iiuMf>ure, and on it becoming dear that the 
upp<T House would never pn.8a it, tho 
ministry resigned, and were returned, 
though with a gri*atly reduced oiaiorlty. 
'I’hc budget then hecamo tho Finance 
(1909-10) Act. hut it was patent that 
limdamontaJ Liberal Icgi^b^dve propoHals. 
notwithstanding party inli.jnritii*8, would 
M'ldom become Acts if an uuwMlllng assent 
ci»uhi only be extorted Q*om the upper 
House after ronstaut appeals to the doc- 
ti irate. There were moreover at this 
tune certain other legislative proposals 
mooted whieh formed tin/ very Ufe-blood 
of the advanced Kadicius: home rule, 
Welsh disostablishioeut, plural voting, 
and so forth, proposals which it was use- 
less to attempt to pass in tho House of 
J^ords. Believing, rightly or wrongly, 
that the House of Lords iiit.oiided always 
to thiyart Liberal measures, whatever 
their merits or demerits, the Liberals 
postponed all other business to the task of 
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destroyiuj? once and for all the unfettered 
lefflHlative power of the upper chamber. 
The controverRy was the all-absorblnip 
topic in Parliament from Nov. lUlO to 
Auff. 1911, in which month the P. A. be- 
came law. All parties were asrrceii, 
though for very dilierent reasons, that the 
House of Lords stood in need of reform, 
but whcrt*as a srotlon of the Unionist 
party Into in the day was not averse to a 
reconstitution of the upper chamber, the 
Labour and Irish parties demanded its 
total abolition. Between these extremes 
a via media by consent was souglit in vain. 
In Nov. 1910 l^orJiameot, after the faiJiu'c 
of a secret conference of four Liberal 
minlstcj's and four Unionists, was dis- 
solved on the advice of Asquith and Lord 
Crewe, wlio secured a pronilbo from the 
king to exercise his ooustitutlonnl power 
to override tho resistance In the House of 
Lords by a practically unlimited creation 
of new peers *in the event ot the policy of 
the government being appr<»ved b> an 
adequate majority* In the next House 
of Commons. Mennwliilo the Unionifcls 
availed themselves of the time intervening 
before tho dlssoJi^tton by presenting a 
belated scheme ot refoiiii to Parliament, 
the prin. yrnposals of which provided the 
settleinent of lesser dllXereneos beta < on 
the two UouseH by joint sittings and of 
Issues of great gravity by tho procev, t»i a 
relcrcnduin. I^ord lloscbery nlw> en- 
deavoured to stem the Udo with a resolu- 
tion declaring that the House of Lords 
should In future eonsist only of pc'crs- lo) 
Chosen bv tho hereditary peers from with- 
in their own ranks; (6) nominated by the 
Crown; (c) chosen or sitting mrtute o/firn, 
or by reason of spooitlcd qnaliiicatious. 
The various countermoves did not, how- 


l^^nd, or on money provided by Parlla- 
mont, or the variation or repoEu of any 
such charges; supply; the appropriation 
rwwlpt, custody, issue, or audit of accounts 
of pulilio money; the raising or guarantee 
of any loan or repayment thereof, or 
subordinate matters incidental to wosa 
Hubj^ts OP ony of them.* But the ex- 
presBlons ‘taxation/ 'public money,* and 
Joan respectively do not include any 
taxatioTi, money, or loan raised by local 
auttioiitios or bodies for local purposes. 

certifies money Bills, and his 
ocrtlneate is conclusive and may not bo 
qwjstioned in any court of law. If a 
financial measure contains new adminis- 
trative machinery or administrative 
powers other tlian those speciacaliy set 
out in tho above deOnition, it cannot be 
oertifled. It may lie noted here that of 
the twenty-nine Ji'iiiHiice Bills between 
1913 and the end of 1937 only twelve were 
et*rttllod aa money Bills, ‘The common 
notion that by tacking i>rovislous to a 
money Bill the Comtaoiis could pass ox- 
trt‘me legislation in a single sit ting without 
tiie consent of the of Lonls is 

mitruo. It derives from Unionist propa- 
ganda In 1911 and since, and Is not 
lustitied by the terms of the Act or 
by tho practice. ‘The idkgation about 
tacking IS, in fact, an uHegatinn that a 
Speaker might be found ready to pervert 
til© meaning of the definition in tho 
mtercMs of a “progressive** government, 
and all the traditions id the otHce are 
against any such method of deeislon* 
(Jennings). (2) When a Bill, which Is not 
a money Bill, is passed by the House of 
(Commons In three Huecessive sessions 
(whether of the same Parliament or not) 
and is rejected bv the Houbo of Lords In 


ever, avail to return tho Unionists, and in each of those sessions, it is to beeouio law 
Feb. 1911 tlio I'arllaiuent Bill was intro- (unless the House of Commons direct to 
duced into the Huusv' oi C'omnions by the contrary), providevi that two years 
Asquith, and after some five or six months have elapsed between the date of the 
of debate in Parliament tho Bill was second reading in the first of those sessions 
accepted by the House of Lords. The tii thu House of Commons and the date on 
House of Lords tried every pobsllile devleo, which it paased tho Commons in tlio third 
in the shape of umoridmeiits niid counter- of those sessions, A Bill U dimmed to be 
proposals, to thwart the pobsage of tho ‘rejoeded* by the House of l^ords if not 
Bill, but the threatened influx of an uii- paased by them eltber without aiuend- 
limlted number of now pwrs took tlie meats or with such amendments only as 
heart out of most of the oppr)bition. w'itli may be agreed to by both Houses. The 
the exception of a somewhat mnek-hernh* need for these separate st^sslous Is not a 
group who were lampooned in the Uadieal substantial limitation, heeanse tl»e gov. 
press as the ‘ Die-ha rd'^’ (v-r.). The could by i>rerogatives reduce the duration 
ultimate voting in the House of LtmK in of the soshious at pleoMire, and could 
spite ot tho * IMo-hards,* was 131 to lit in rigidly limit debate bv tho guillotine, 
favour of tho Bill. The provisions of the (H) The maximum durnrioii of ParlfAmout 
Act, otlior than t,lie pn^ainhle, are iu ctTeet is rodiieed from sev’^en to live years, 
as loUows: (1) A inoiiev Bill vshich has In 1917 tho Ooalif ion Uov. called a con- 
been pasw‘d by the House of Commons forenceofmembeiNreprebtud lug oil parties 
and sent up to the House of Lords at least undtT Lord Bry«*v» to examine the ques- 
one month before the end of the session lion, hut no final agreeuu • * was reined, 
becomes law a month after being so sent It was tontutivclv ugrewl Hiot tbe b«^- 
up, however the House of Lords may deal Itary pt'crs aiiould form milT a mlw^ty 
with it. A money Bill is defined to mean of the seoord oli.uiilicr »nid that there 
*a public Bill which In the opinion of tho should bo no , ~opcrty qualMcatlona. But 
Speaker of the House of Commons con- most acute dlffemnces over the 

tuns only provisions dealing with nil or question of the powers of the House, some 
any of the following subieots, namely, the members favouring tbo referendum, others 
Impocdtlon, repeal, remission, altor^on, the machinery of Joint sessions. After 
or regulation of taxation; tho Imnosltlon tho failure of this conferenw the gov. 
.(or ^e payment of debt, or other flnanoial introduced resolutions into the Commons 
purposes, of charges on the Consolidated in 1922 for reeonstitntiug a House of 
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Lords of 350 members, with statutory 
limitations on tho numbers, respeoUyely, 
of hereditary, elected, and nominated 
peers, and also provldlns that the decision 
of what constituted a money Bill should 
be left to a standins joint eummitteo of 
both Houses. But Uicse resolutions were 
more remarkable for the questions they 
left unanswered than llioso they pur- 
ported to settle, and it is not simprisinsr 
that they were defeated. In 1933 the 
marquess of Salisbury introduced a Bill to 
reform the Lords, one provision of which 
was that the peers should elect to tho 
House 150 of their own order while an- 
other 1 ‘0 should be added from outside: 
but this Bill too was defeated, and since 
then the enthusiasm of reformers bus 
waned, thoiij?li it should bo noted tli it 
tho Labour party at its ann. eonfereiiee 
in 1934 formally adopted the policy of 
abolish! ujt tho House. So far no meiitiou 
has been mndo above of tho preamldo to 
the Act. whU'h announces thi intention of 
the Icffiblaturo to substitute at a future^ 
date a second chamber conslituted on a 
popular basis for the present hereditary 
House of Lords, and then states the 
expediency of making provision In the Act 
itself for restricting the existing iiowers of 
the upper House, No such substitution 
has yet taken place. 

The P. A. does not apply at all ti* 
private Bills, to Bills coiiflrminpr Prf»* 
visional Orders, and to Bills contaJiilng 
any provision to extend the lunximuin 
duration of Parliament beyond Ave years. 
Experience of tlie operation of section *2 
of the P, A. (up to the end of tho Second 
World War) is limited to the period 1912- 
1014, during which the prooeduro of tho 
Act was adopted for Bills dealing with 
Welsh Church disestablishment and with 
the government of freland, and also for 
one or tw o minor BiHs. Tlio most contro- 
versial of these Bills was that on the 
^vemment of Ireland, but both that and 
the Establhlied Church (Wales) Bill were 
introduced three times. Ultimately a con- 
ference was held on the Iri.sh Bill but no 
agreement was reached, and <‘ventually 
the deteriorated international situation 
inrolved the necessity of postponing tho 
second reading of an amendment Bill, and 
no further steps were thereafter taken. 
The Oovemmeut of Ireland Act, 1914. 
never came into force and was repealed 
the Act of 1920 (see Eire). Tho Welsh 
Oburch BiscstabUshmont Act, 1914, was 
brought into force, with many amend- 
ments and after long suspension, by tho 
Welsh Church Act, 1919. In the period 
1919-44 the House of Lords was in agree- 
ment with the gov. except during the 
brief tenure of office by Labour Oovs. in 
1924 and 1929-31. The P. A. is evidently 
ineffectivo from the standpoint of tlmso 
who believe tbtt the true function of the 
upiwr House is to thwart *rash experi- 
ments* in pabllc control; for it seems 
obvious that an extremist gov. could intro- 
duce a Bill for the abolition of the House of 
Lords and then, after chat House bad dis- 
appeared under the P. A., appeal to the 
efeotorate on a new programme involving 
drastic experiments Jn social reform. 


Parliament BiU, 1947 . — This Bill amends 
the Act of 1911 by reducing from two 
years to one, and' rom three sessions to 
two, tho period for which tho House of 
Lords may delay the enactment of any 
Bill which it opposes and antedates the 
operation of tho measure w'boii it should 
bo placed ou the iStatiite Book. Tho 
Bill w'as gi\ou its Arst second reading in 
the ('omnions on Nov. 11, 1947, In the 
eoiumitleo stage on Dec. 4 an opposition 
amendment to defeat the provision making 
I ho Bill retrospective was defeated by 
271 votes to 1.00, and a Labour proposal 
to I educe tho peers* delaying power to 
‘iix months was withdrawn. *rhe Bill, 
which gav e rise to a bitter " ( niggle hetw oen 
the two Houses and tlie main parties, 
and to the charge by the opposition that 
the gov .’s motive for introduring the Bill 
was to facilitate the early nutioualiaatlon 
of the iron and steel Industry, w'as road 
a third time on Dec. 10 on the motion 
of tho home secretary (C'liuter Kde), 
who «iiid that tho measiiro was one which. 
If the necesMti arose, tho gov. intended 
to use in order to secure tho passage 
of controversial legislation. Herbert 
Morrison, lord president of the council 
and Icatlcr of the House of Commons, who 
had mo\ed tho second reading, admitted 
(hat tho Lords w’Us a verj goial revising 
chamber, but he did not behevo it was 
any more fitted than the House of 
Commons to gauge nubile opinion. A 
(onscrvatlNo motion for the rejection of 
the Bill wras negatived by 310 voles to 
1 b6. The real struggle came in the Hoiise 
of Lords, when tho Bill came up in that 
chamber for sec'ond reading on Jan. 27, 
1918. Lord Sallalury im»ved an amend- 
ment declining to give a second reading 
to a Bill which would not modify the baais 
of the membership of tho House of Lords 
so as to conduce to the more effective 
performance of its ilufieH. The gov. 
agreed to an opposition suggestion to 
adjourn the debate for an all-party con- 
ference ou tho possibility of dovlHlDg an 
agreed scheme of House of Lords reform 
which would embrace tho composition as 
well as the pou’cm of 1 he Houhc of Lords, 
and Lord Salisbury's motion was accord- 
ingly withdrawn. The oonference, how- 
ever, !>roke down on the question of the 
powers to be given to a reformed House. 
KlTorta to obtain a basis of agreement 
failed, altbough tho difference between 
the negotiators was reduced to a gap of 
only three months in the period by which 
the House of Lords mig^ delay legisla- 
tion, the gov. agreeing to nine months 
from tho third reading in tho Commons 
and the Conservatives insBting on twelve 
months. The Lords debite on the BIU 
was therefore resumed on June 8, and the 
next day a motion for iff rejection was 
carried by 177 votes to 81. The gov., 
as H consequence, then decided to liold 
a short session for tho reintroductlon of 
the Bill and to resort to the procedure of 
the I^arllament Act (1911) to carry the 
new Bill into law. On Oct. 31 (1949) the 
reintroduced BiU was ^ven a second 
reading In the Commons by 333 votes to 
196 and the third reading followed a 
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tortnlsM later. It was then submitted quired where the money needed for works 
to the House of Lords for the third time is Intended to be raised on the seoarity of 
and ai^n rejected at the end of the rates and no private profit is to be made, 
month. This ended the long ounfllct Parliament. Houses of. The official title 
between the two Houses, for under the for the building generally known as the 
existing power of the Act of 1911 the H. of P. is the Palace of Westminster, 
gpv. was able to present the Bill for the The palace built by Edward the Con- 
royal assent without the customary fessor was a walled unmoated building 
'advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual which , in the fourteenth century, is said 
and Temporal.' to have had an area of 121 ac. and to 

Parliamentary Agent. P. As. are the have housed as many as 20,000 persons, 
persons who conduct the business of pro- courtiers, craftsmen, artificers, and cooks, 
moting private Bills and prosecuting This building was oousidorably damaged 
prooeecUngs upon petitions against such by fire in 1512 and Henry Vlll., ha^ng 
Bills in Parliament. Various duties and acquired Whitehall from Wolsoy and buUt 
responslbilitios are imposed on P. As. by St. James's Palace, no longer required it. 
orders bf both Houses. No person may In 1547 Edward VI. granted its chapel 
act as a P. A. until ho has subscribed a of St. Stephen to the House of Commons, 
declaration engaging to observe the rules and there they sat until a fire in 1834 
and practice of Parliament, and to pay all destroyed it and the rest of the palace 
fees in respect of any petition or Bill upon save Westminster llall. the crypt, chapel, 
which be appears, and has entered into a and the cloisters. Thu foundation of the 
bond, in a penalty of £500 with two succeeding building was laid in 1840, the 
sureties of £250 each, to observe such House of Lords first occupied their chamber 
dedaratiou. Persons other than soUcI- In 1847, and the whole building was com- 
tors or writers to the sl^et must apply pleted In 1852. It was huilt from designs 
in writing to the clerk of the private Bill by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Barry, 
office in order to qualify as a P. A., and assisted by A. W. Pugin. The features of the 
in addition must a certificate of building are the clock tower, containing 

rospoctabiUty Crom a meiubor of ParlJa- 'Big Ben.' the central tower, and the 
ment, banister-at-law. or solicitor. No Victoria Tower. The chief apartments 
person Is allowed to bo registered as a are those in which the two Houses meet 
P. A. unless he is actually employed in (that in which the Commons met was 
promoting or opposing some private Bill Irreparably damaged in the 1940 air raids 
or petition pending in Parliament. P. As. on London) and those for the use of the 
are personally responsible to the House sovereign on ceremonial occasions, the 
and the Speaker (or chairman of com- royal court and the royal gallery. A 
mltteos in the House of Lords) for the terrace fronts the H. Thames. West- 
observance of rules and orders and for the minster Hall and St. Stephen's Hall, 
payment of foes, oud the Speaker (or which escaped the fire in 1834. have been 
chairman) may, on misconduct, prohibit incorporate. The stone used for the 
the P. A. from practising. The private building is magnesian limestone from 
Bill register in the private Bill ottlee. VorksliTro. and has proved too little 
oontaining the names of the tn. and immune to the corrodiug influence of 
country agents sullolting any particular weather and noxious acids, with the result 
Bill, may be inspected by the public, that much stone has had to lie removed 
The P. A. In fact performs the useful from the fabric for the sake of safety and 
tonotlon of examining Bills on behalf of considerable expenditure ineurrt^d In re- 
those who are affeoted hut who have pairs. There are over 3U0 statues in the 
neither the skill nor time to study pro- malu facade, represent lug sovereigns, 

I ected le^slation themselves and. in prao- saints, and patron saints. In the sunk 
loe, various grouped interests have Bills garden on the W. side is Hamo Thorny- 
watched in their interosts by P. As. cruft's statue of OomwcU The clo^ 
Nearly every collective organisation. In- tower is some 320 ft. high to the top of 
dudutt such bodies os the Federation of the flnial. The dials or the cluck are 
Brit, uidustrlos. the associations of local 23 ft. in diameter, the figures 2 ft. long, 
authorities, the publfo utility organlsa- and the minute spaces 2 ft square, while 
Uona. and associations of employees the hour hands are 9 ft. long; the pen- 
enyploy P. As, to watch their interests. dulum is 13 ft. long. Tlie first blow on the 
Parliamentary Commission* see Com- bell — 'Big Ben* — which >^eighs 13| tons, 
IC1S8I0N. Parliamentahv. Indicates the hour. It was culled by this 

Parliamentary Committees* see Com- name after Sir Benjamin llall. who was 
M1TTBB8. Parliamentary. first commissioner of works when the 

Parliamentary Deposits. Tlie standing clock, made by Messrs. Dent, was fixed 
orders of both Houses of Parliamem in 1858. The clock Is wound by an 
require that the promoters of railway, electric motor and lit at night by eleo- 
tramway. subway, or other private Bills triolty. A light is kept burning In the 
In which authorisation is sought to carry clock tower while the Hou^ is sitting, 
out undertakings which may prove abor- The public entrance Is by a door in Old 
tive ehoU make a deposit of money on or Palace Yard, it the top of the stdrosee 
iMtore Jan. 15 tn the year preceding the seen through this door Is the Norman 
proposed passing of the Bill os a guarantee Porch, so called bt*ceuHo It w^ onc» pro- 
of good faith. The deposit Is to be posed to place there upon the p^eetals 
returaed to the promoters where non- the statues of Norman klw. ^Nert is 
completion of work is duo to want of the kl^s robi^-rooin. where the king 
nompulBory imwers. No deposit is re- assumes his robes before going to the 
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House of Lords for the opening of Parlia- 
ment Tho Lords sat here after June i 
1941 An oak dado adorns the room | 
uith eighteen panels of carving portraying 
stories from toe Arthurian legend The j 
chair of state is surmounted by an oaken 
oanopv, carved i^ith the emblematic I 
rose, thistle, and shamrock From this i 
one passes into the royal gallery, traversed 
by the king in opening Parliament Here 

are Maclise's huge paintings, * Vi ellington 
and Blttcher’ and ^Nelson,* and Copies s 
* Death of Chatham* (^hose death how 
ever, did not follow his seizure in the 
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five galleries available for peeresses, 
ambas , and other dlstingalahea persons, 
tho strangers* gallery is at the N end. and 
there is a press gallery ever the doorway. 
At the far end of the chamber is the Bar, 
at which the Commons attend to hear the 
speech from the throne and the royal 
assent to Bills The frescoes over the 
throne represent Edward HI conferring 
tho Order of the Garter on the Bla^ 
Piince, the baptism of St Ethelbert, and 
Prince Henrv acknowledging the authority 
of Judge Oasooigne Ihoso behind the 
strangers* gallery are *Tho Spirit of 
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JohnH Stone 


House of Lords for many weeks) Beside Justice (Maclise) 1 he Spirit of Religion, 
the doorways are gilded stone statues of and The Spirit of Chivalry (Macllse) The 
King Alfred William 1 , Richard I , House of Lords lobb> is notable for the 
Edward 111 , Henry V , Queen Elizabeth, fine stone carving and the doors of oak, 
William 111 , and Queen Anno mounted with brass Tho peers* corridor. 

The next room, the Princes* Chamber, which is next reached, has paintings of 
is an ante room to the House of Lords events during tho Stuart penod; the B. 
Its chief features are a massive statue corridor is adorned with fi^coes depicting 
group of Queen Victoria, bas reliefs of episodes of the 1 udor period Thence 
blstorio events of the Tudor period and one passes to the lower waiting hall and. 
a series of Tudor portraits by students of on the loft, a model of the old Palace or 
the Royal School of Arts S Kensington Westminster, with a stattlbe of John Bright 
The House of Lords, occupied b> the and Bernini's bust of Cromwell. 
Gommonsafter June 1941, is the most Im- Tbenoe, taming left, through a long 
pressive emd ortiatc apartment in the whole book lined corridor, and 1^ again through 
palgoe The throne to beneath an oraa- a portrait gallery, Is reached the site of the 
mental canopy divided into three com- House of Commons The gov. side of the 
partments. the central one projecting over Honse was to the right of the Speaker's 
Che two chairs of state, behind wlnoh to chair and the opposition to the left The 
some line heraldic oanlng In the centre seating accommodation was formerly for 
below the throne to the woolsack (now 969 members below and for eigbt-two In 
Stuffed with hair), the seat of the lord cnan- the gallertee. The members' lobby eon* 
e^or as Speaker of the House. There are tains statuss of Sir Wm Haioourt and 
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Joseph Chamberlain. Thenoe one passos and worked by wood-caryers In Lon^n, 
through another corridor with frescoos of has bei*n bleached a *fpey colour. The 
hlstono incidents of the Stuart period, and Houso of Commons table is to be made of 
thence, tumlni? rlffht, enters St. Stephen’s oak from Canada, and the dominions hare 
Hall. This stands ou the site of St. also (fiveu some other wood furzuti^, 
Stephen’s Chapel, founded by Klni? includiiif? the Speaker’s ohair and the 
Stephen c. 1141, partially destroyed by clerks’ chairs. The main contract for the 
Are in 1298, rebuilt by Edward HI. in the superstructure of the now buildinir was duo 
Gothic style, and completed in 1301. The for c(»mplclion in April 1950, and by the 
chapel contains a niiniber of statues of old- beginuinR: of 1U18 oil the steel work was 
time debaters, including Selden’a inonu- in plar‘e. Ah to the arohltcctural charao- 
ment and statues of Chatham and Pitt, tor of the nuw Houso of Commons, the 
On cither vjdo of the doorways arc statues object of the design is to bleed the new 
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THK NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1950: FROM A MODEL 

A geneial view of the ihamber, looking towanK the Speaker’s chair from tl e south east 
comer of the strangers’ gallery. 

of early kings and queens of England, and , work with the old and preserve a certain 
at the £, and W. ends an* two large mosaic f unity, yet at the same time break away 
panels relating to the hl^t. of the chapel, to some extent in the ornamental detail of 
The mosaic at the E. end, symbolising the interior. The new chamber Is dc^signed 
St. Stephen’s martyrdom, was unveiled in to be almost a replica of I he old, except for 
1926, that at tbe W. end, portraying the gallories at the N. and s. ends, which 
Bfdward III. with the n^wter-mason of are enlarged. Two m*w floorH below 
the chapel, in 1920. More rooent mural the chamber will provide rooms for indi- 
ponels of Eng. hist, were unveiled by vldual members, and also siiTetailol and 
Sfr. (later Earl) Baldwin in 1927. conferenoe rooms. For the first time 

The new House of Commons, now In there will lie a suite of lUlices over the 
process of rebuilding, was designed by chamber. The whole of th« oonstruotion 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. (Juarries in the under the old Htmse of ‘ ommons was 
OUpsham dist. near Stamford have pro- occupied by . ho ^ ast vcnill^ng apace. 
Tided the stone, which was shaped by 20 ft. deep. Modern method m^e it 
masons at Cambridm* and Peterborough oe possible to mt all thd ducts and maohin^y 
well as in London. The internal panelling for vontllawng into 6 ft. of depth under 
and Joinery la of Eng. oak from trees the chamber, Ica^ ing 20 ft. to spare for 
grown within a radius of about 60 m. of two new floors. The National Physli^ 
Newport, Shropshire* The oak, after Laboratory advlswi cm aoous^ 
lieing kilned by the most modem process lems, including the treatment .of the 
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ceilings for sound absorption and ampllfl- philosophical systems, his Is the most 
cation. See also Westminster Hall. paradoxical, for it is founded on the 
Parma: 1. N. prov. of Italy, bounded absolute denial of change and multi- 
N. by Cremona and S. by Mossa e Carrara, nlicity , and their reduction to pure 
Tho K. 1^0 flows along its N. boumlary. Illusion. With P. only tho One exists 
Area 1334 sq. m. Pop. 401,800. 2. and that One is eternal, iiumuiable, im- 

Oap. of the aboYO prov., built on both movable, indivisible, and infinite, 
banks of tho Parma, 76 in. S.E. of Milan. Parmenion (llnpMfui.jt') (d. 330 B.C.), a 
Probably Etriisc'an in origin, and in 1 83 famous Macedonian general. He was held 
B.c. colonised by Home, P. Is of a «*ireular in high esteem both by Philip and Alox- 
form, and is surrounded by walls and ander, the former of whom ho served in 
ditches flanked by bastions; the street^ the siege of Halus in 316 b.o. He also 
are straight and ^de and meet at rigid took part in tho battles of the Grauious, 
angles, the chief of them, a part of the Issim, and Arbela. and being in eommarid 
Rom. Via Emilia, crossing tho city from of tho left wing of tho army greatly 
E. to . P. Is celebrated for Its churches, distinguished himself. After the con- 
tho chief of which are the Diioino or quest of Drangiana his son, Philotas, was 
cathedral (consecrated a.p. 1106). built accused of plotting against Alexander's 
chiefly in the Lombard style, having the life, and tho king, bellovijig P. to be in- 
interior adorned with magnifioent frescoes \olved in the conspiracy, ordered him to 
by Correggio and paintings by other be assassinated In 

artists, and surmounted by a beautiful Parmentiera, genus of fruit-bearing 
dome; the llattistcrio, or Baptistery, one trees of the order Bignouiacoie, which 
of the most splendid in Italy, begun in flourishes in tropical countries. P. cerf- 
1196 and o<jmpleted in 12.M: and the /tra, which is known os the candle trt'^, 
church of tho Madonna della Stcceata, con- Is a typical example, 
talniug the famous painting of * looses Parmigiano, Girolamo Francesco Maria 
breaking the Tables of the Law,' by Mazzola (1503-40). It. painter (‘ailed Par- 
Parmigianino, P. has also a unlv. and nn migiano or Parmigianino, b. at Parma, 
observatory. Silk is inanufacturod, oiid an able exponent of tlio Lombard school, 
there is trade in cheese, cattle, and grain, and tho most distinguished of those who 
P. emerged from the iSecond W^orld War followed the style of Correggio. Tn 1523 
relatively undamaged, apart from the lu« wont to liomo to follow his studies, and 
area around the railway station, and all was soon employed by ( 'lenient VIS. He 
important works of art had been pre- was in that city when it was stormed by 
viously stored in safety. Pop. 122.800. the imperialists under Bourbon in 1527, 
Parma, Duchy of. The former duchv and. It is said, was calmly at work on his 
of I\ was created in 1545, wlieu I'ope picture of *Tho Vision of St. Jerome* 
Paul III. (Alexander Famosc) invcstt‘d (now in the National (lallery, Loudon) 
Pier Luigi, nis nephew, with the iluchy of j when soldiers, bent on i>illago, burst Into 
P. and IMacenza. There were eight dukes , his studio. Ho was, liowover, protected 
of P. of the Farnc8(‘ line, and, after I by their leader. Having engaged to exe- 
the line failed, tli© iluchy was chiefly in ' cute sev. extensive frescoes in the ehurob 
Sp. bands. It tuico came, for a time, of S. Maria iSteccata. after repeated delays 
under Austrian rule, until its conquest by he wtvs thrown into prison for breach of 
the Fr. revolutionary armies in 1796, At contract, and on being released lie fled to 
tho Congress of Vienna it was assigned to Casal Maggioro, in the Ut. of (Cremona, 
Marla l^ouLoa, the wife of Napoleon, who whore ho died soon afterwards. Vasari 
was named duchess of P., Piacenza, attributes his misfortunes and premature 
and Guastallo. Later the duchy fell to death to his passion for alchemy ; but this 
the duke of Lucca. Finally, after the oft-repeuted story bos been disproved, 
battle of Magenta, the Austrians left the He executed sev. etchings, and some 
duchy, which then became a part of tho wood-cuts are attributed to him. 
new kingdom of Italy. Parnahyba, or Parnaiba: 1. Rlv. of 

Parmenides (JlapjueufTn) (b, e. 540 B.c.), N.K. Brazil, rising in the N.E. of the state 
anct. Gk. philosopher, a native of Elea in of Goyaz. It fonns the boundary between 
Italy. He visited Athens, where ho made Piauhy (or Pluut) and Maj^hao, and after 
the acquaintance of feiocrates. He was a course of 650 m. enters the Atlantio by 
much Mmlred both by IMato and Axis- six months. 2. Seaport ^ Piauhy state 
totle, and was a follower of Xenoplianes, 175 m. E.S.E. of Maraflhao* It is a port 
whose successor be was in the EU'atic of some importance for the export of 
sohool. His views, which are contained tropical produce and cattle^ Pop. 23,000. 
In a didactic poem On Nature^ were that Parnasse, Le, name givog to a school of 
sense is delusive, and that only by mental Fr. poets who wrote for a tevlow pub. ^ 
abstraction Is it possible to know the only Alphonse Lomerre and e<^ by liouis X. 
reality, an eternal unchanging being. Ills Ric'ard, called Pamumse ai|d devoted en- 
great importanoe in tho beginnings of Gk. tirolv to poetry (1852-93j& Among the 
philosophy lies in his recognition, along chief poets were Stephmiie Mallarmd, 
with HeraeleitlW, of the problem of recon- Verlaine. Lafenestre, and Theurlet. The 

« the seemingly very opposite notions chief characterlstles of the school are 
) one and the many. The ooncep- beauty of stylo and plasticity of form, but 
tion of the identlte and permanence of it was gradually expanded and modified, 
reality, which in Xenpphanos Is merely developing ultimately into the school 
the result of poetic intuition, became, called Symbolist or Decadent. See M. 
with P., a well-defined doctrine with Sourlau, Uisioire du Parnasse, 1 930, and 
impressive consequences. Vet of all F. Vincent, Les Pamassiens, 1033. 
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Parnassus, mt (8070 ft high) of Phocis, 
anot Greeco, overlooking Dc IpUl, the 
modern Tiyakoura It bad two prin 
peaJLs Tithoria and Lyoorea, on the latter 
of which was the < oryoian cave It was 
regarded as one of the most holy mts of 
Greece, being ouo of the chief scats of 
Apollo and the Muses It was also sa.< red 
to Dionysus 
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««TIllHLni)9 OI MOUNT PVUN VfeSUS 


Parnell, Charles Stewart (1846 91) IiKh 
poUihlaii b at \vouddt Micklow 
entered Parliament os a nieiiibcr for 
Meath in 187 ^ and soon bciaine a 
prominent member of the liish Home 
llulo party led in the Hoom of (. omiuons 
by Isaac Dntt, who had fonuded it Ilo 
organised a policy of ob^tiuction, which 
played havoc with the 1 u^ln(Ks of the 
Houbo, and secured tho support of the 
Fenians Uo was m IS J elected prcsi 
dent of the National Land T cogue formed 
with the object of seeurJiig the ownership 
of land in Ireland for tlie occupioiN 
Shortly a^r tho death of Butt in lh79 V 
was unanimously elected to succeed him 
in the leadership of tho Homo Rule party 
at Westminster and, becaubO of bis groat 
Intluenee over Ins follow c is he was <all< d 
*th© uncrowned king of Ireland * In tho 
autumn of 1881 ho was Imprisoned in 
Kilmalnham Jail for inciting to violence 
but ho was release d in tJie following Ma> , 
when an arrangement concerning Irish 
affairs, called tho *Xilmainham Treats,' 
was arrived at with Gladstone Tlio 
murder of Lord Fredc rlek Cavendish and 
T. N Burke In Phanix Park, howo\er, 
upset all plans, though P of course not 
only had no oonnoctlon with the crime, 
but denounood it in tho Uouso of Cioin- 
mons. In 1880, owing to tho Conserva- 

BS. XO 


lives and Jjiberals being nearly equal in 
numerical streugth, he thiew in his lot 
with Ciladhtono, and turned out the Con- 
^rvative Gov His price was the intro- 
duction of a Home Rule Bill, which was 
brought in and rejected An appeal to 
the countiy resulted in the letiiin of tho 
Conservatives to power In 1887 ho was 
charged by 7 he litnea with having been 
actively concornod in the crimes per- 
petr-ited by the Land J eague A special 
<^uinii9Kion was appointed, and it was 
ultim Hilly pioicd that the documents 
upon w hl( h I he J mie^ relied were forgeries 
by Rich it d I igjtt who had sold them to 
the newhpape r P woscompleteh vindi- 
cated by Uie rcjoit cjf tho special eoin- 
raihsinn Thiee ycai slater P was cited as 
< o icspoiident in i, (h\ nc« at tion brought 
by ('apt O Shi i \ inembt r of tho Irish 
party, against In'! wit uul being found 
guilty Gladstone t lUi U ••lated that it 
was impossible foi 1 t j icni nn leader of 
tho Irish pait> lit m ij lUv of tho 
paitv descited him and 1 ntiud from 
the leadcrslup In June Un n named 
Mis O Shea Ho tii d m tin t lljwlng 
Oct See TP O ( 1 n r I h( l^anielliie 
AI on mint 1889 end lues bv R B 
O liricn 1898, W O Ibi n 1 LO st J 
Livme 19iS uid H 11 mis n 19U 

Parnell, Thomas (lb7 1 1 is Irish poet, 
b and edueated in Dul lin t t k oidirs in 
1700 and was vn nr of t inj^las ai tl arch- 
deacon of (''I igher 111 w Hs i tiicnd of 
Swift and Poj>t a ttintiibntor ii the 
Spec /at r and aided l*opt m his tnns of 
the Hiad Uo wiote \uims isjlated 
poems showing a fine disc rip ive ioueh, 
of wliieli the most mipoitiiit arc Ihe 
Ifermit fhe \iaht Puce and Ihe Hymn 
to ( ^nteniinent There is nn ctl of his 
collected woiks bv It k Vltltu (1S91) 
and all Ins poems aie printed in Vimr 
foe/s of the Jb ighfeenth Lentuty (Imp'c- 
mau H Libiarn) ed bv H IV 1 aiisset 
Ncc lifo bH Goldsmith 1770 

Parnujogi, see Pi rno\ 

Parochial Schools (USA) Tn the mam 
these we inbtitutions maintained by tho 
Horn Cathollt Ghnnh, although there aro 
also some L utlu ran and 1* pist op iban 
St hools I rom tho aerH beginning of tho 
Vuitr republic in the larger cent ics >fpop 
wliete tneie was a cniisidciablo 1 im 
Catholic element, the ( hurt b hit rare h> 

I deemed it iiecesbarv to mUntain its own 
srhoolR because in tlio public schools 
no religious instiuctlon was given. This 
losition w iw n iiiforec d In t ho >t w>> follow- 
ng 184 8 when them was i In » y mjgra 
tIon of Gei and Irish t itholies tt> tho 
U b A To day praetic c \ erv Catholiu 
par has its own school mwntalned not 
out of public funds Like tti i ul he schools, 
but from the resoiii c t s of the C hurch Ib^elf, 
In tho 1 irgo tns the sohooN iwe housetl in 
os flno and up to date bull lings as any in 
their section The Rom ( ttholies main- 
tain oscr 800\ eltuicutar> schools with 
2 141 000 pupils, iiOO socoudarv schools 
with 107,000 pupils 

Parody (Gk trap tta from rapa, beside, 
and loSri^ a song), wilting either in prose or 
\erso In which an author’s style is copied 
and his sentiment mimicked in order to 
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ridioole tbe original: or in which what is 
written on one snbieot Is altered and 
applied to another by way of burlesdue. 

art is almost old as literature, as 
wberoTer a writer of talent is found, there 
is also found a iiarodiht. The QiqaiUo-- 
machxa (of Hegemon or Hipponaz) and 
the Bairachomyomachxa (Battle of Frogs 
and Mice), which was ascribed to Homor 
himself, are among the earliest known Ps. 
The merciless caricature of Euripides* 
style presented in Aristophanes, partlou- 
larly m the Acharnxana^ htis uevor been 
snroaesed for subtlety and humour. P. 
in Rom. literature occupied a subordinate 
place to satire, in which it sonietimeH 
appeared. Ps. of the eztrav’ugaucc's of 
the time are found in bhakebpcarc. who 
was himself parodied by Marat on. Dry- 
den was very uell parodied by Bucking- 
ham in bis lithmrsal (li!72). ^ibil^t Thr 
Splendid ShtUintf by J. Phillips, although 
somewhat over-ratod, set the fashion of 
employing the sonorous rlnthin of Milton 
for ludicrous subjects Tho host collec- 
lon of Ps. of the cightcouth century was 
contained in A Piiie of Tobacco (1736), in 
which J. H. Browne ininilcked with ler'i 
TOod eiTect Colh y Cibber, Ambrose 
Phillips, 3, Thomson, K. Young, and .T. 
Swift; the Anit-Jacobin (1797) of J. H. 
Frere also contains some good Ps. In tho 
following century tho Bejecled Addrfi-'>is 
(18J8) of J. and 11. Smith contained some 
exceodlugb clever imitations of WtutJs- 
worth, Byron, Crabbo, Scott, Southe\, 
Moore, and otheis, moreover their Ps. 
were marked by no such billtiiH*'** and 
animosity as was Shelley's Peter Bell the 
Third, a P. of Wordsworth. The Bon 
Oaullter Ballads (1855) of Sir T. Martin 
and Aytuun, and A. C. Hilton’s magazine. 
The Light Green (1872), contain good speci- 
mens of Ps. But the palm in this period 
must be awarded tg C. s. CaJverley, who, 
in Verses and Ttmislalums (1S62) and Fig 
Leaves reached gri'ater heights than 

any other Eng. parodist; his work is 
marked by such almost uncanny clever- 
ness of craftbmanship that not only the 
turns of phrase, hut the very turns of 
thought of his vie tuns seem to have been 
appropriated. In the last part of tho 
centuiT the Jleptalogia, or Seven against 
Sense (1880), which \\cis supposed to have 
been written by ^wlnbume, Andrew 
Lang's Ban and Ami re Ban, and the 
Qretn Bays (1893) of (Sir A. Quiller- 
Oouoh), are worthy of mention; and Owen 
Beaman, the editor of Punch, proved him- 
self in the Battle of the Bays (1896) and 
Borroatd Plumes (1002) to be an cze client 

g arodif-t. In its commonebt form, %crbal 
niiatinn, P. demands no great Ingoiiiiity, 
and it is because that form Is so easy that 
tho whole art of P. has fallen Into disre- 
pute. A pcieni like Culverley's Pidlar, 
which parodlse Bord Tennyson's TAe 
Br^k (1887), is czcusablo on tho pica that 
In mank verso it preserves in permanent 
form the spirit and style of Tennyson. 
Another good czample of this, the lowest 
form of P,. is A O. Hilton's Heathen 
Fossae, which parodies Bret Haite’s 
Hoathen Chinee (187 7 ), The verbal Imita- 
tion form of P., however, ridlonles style 


rather than matter. In its highest form 
P. aims at the literary merits in some 
isolated example of the works parodied. 
It burlesques the salient eooentrioities 
rather than the essential cbaraoterlstios. 
As regards prose, Don Quixote (1605) 
parodies most oxoollontly the medieval 
romance, and some of Thackeray's works, 
such as Codltiigsby, are very fair Ps. 
Tho Condensed Novels (1 867) of Bret Hoite 
are still tho best examples of prose Ps., 
though some good work has boon done in 
this direction oy Barry Pain, Max Beer- 
bohm, F. C. Bumand, and fair Owen Sea- 
man. Of both prose and verso P. Sir J. O. 
Squire is a ma-^tor. }\ and burlesque are 
xcTT closely related (for examples of the 
latter art see BiTKLissgi E). The l>CKt col- 
lection of Ps. is Haniuton's Parodies ofihe 
ff orAs of English and American Authors 
(6 volh ), 1S84-89. 

Parole (Fr. Irom late Lat. jiaraula, 
Clk. rapafioXti. story). ^oril formerly in use 
as the eqiuxaUnt of M'rbal or otal. but Is 
now only employed in the legal phrase 
1*. evidence as (listJugiiishod from written 
evidenre. In its more common sense it 
1<i au alibreviution of tho Fr. phrasenoroZe 
d* hi Him ur, or word of honour. This Is 
a military term, denoting a prisoner's 
piomibc that ho wull not attempt to 
and that if released ho not 
again t<vke up arms in the war in which 
he 1(08 taken part. It is a rule of inter- 
nal tonal law that pribonors of war may 
hi bet at liberty on parole only If the 
laws of Uieir country authonse it. and 
that in such case they are bound on their 
personal honour scrupulously to fullll the 
engagements they have contracted, and 
their own gov. may not require or aocept 
from them any service coiitmry to the 
P. given. A jirlsontT of war cannot be 
foiced to accept his liberty on P.; simi- 
lari; the hostile gov. is not obliged to 
assent to tho prisoner's request to be set 
at liberty on P. Tho punishment for 
breach of P. Is death. (Hague Conference 
rules, 1907 — articles 10 and 11 ) The 
tcim is also used as an equivalent for 
iMssword, or used only by ofBcers or 
inspf { tors of guard. 

Paros, is. of tho Grecian archipelago, 
f VC laden group, in tho iEgcau bea, 4) m. 

. of Naxos. It is in shape a low pyra- 
mi<l. consisting largely of ono huge mt, of 
marble (Mt. St, Ebas, formerly Mt. Mar- 
pc>H.',a, 2330 ft.). Parian marble was very 
famous In olden times for bculptural pur- 
poses, and is still used, the existing 
quanit^s being about 4 m^ to the E. of the 
cap., Parcckla, or I', (nop. 2.500). The boy 
of Naussa, on the N., HfTords excollont 
ariohorogc*. The prln. pAoducts of the is. 
are marble, wine, Ogs, aiipd wool. P. was 
Hist colonised by tho Tonilm Oks., and was 
conquered by the Persilkus in 490 b,0. 
During the fifth century* b.o. It became 
a member of tho Atlienlan confederacy. 
The Is. of Antlparos is ti m. to the W. 
Pop 9400. 

Parotid Gland, one of tho salivary 
glands. It is situated in front of and 
Dolow the external ear; Its duct (Stensen's 
duct) is about 2 in. long and opens on the 
buccal surface of tbe cheek opposite the 
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fieoond nppor molar tooth. Tho ((laud 
seoretcs saliva contaiulna ptyalln, potau- 
sium, sulnliocyaalde, moes oi uroa, 
mineral salti3. etc. 

Paroxysmal Hmmoglobinuria. see 
Blaoe\vatj:r Fuver. 

Parr. Catherine (1512-48), sixth quocn 
ot Henry VIII., wa-a the daughter of Sir 
Thomas P. (li. 1517) of Kendal. She 
married Henry VIll. m 1543, and duiing 
her reign tried to diminish religious perse- 
oution. and showed groat kindness to the 
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Idng's children, Edward, Elizabeth, and 
Mary. Stie acted as regent during 
Henry's expedition in France, 1544. On 
Henry's death in 1547 she married bir 
Thomas Seymour. 

Parr. Samuel (1747-1825), Eng. peda- 
gogue and author, b. at Harrow -ou -the- 
HiU, son of an apothecary. lie was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, becoming an assistant 
master at Harrow and headmaster suo- 
oesslvely at Colchester and Norwich 
■ohoola. Having taken holy orders, he 
finally (1785) settled at Hatton, Warwick- 
shire, where he took private pupils. He 
Interested himself in political aflalrs and 
became prominent as a panmhleteer. P. 
was a great Latinist, but left no work to 
aooount for the groat reputation for 
ability which he enjoyed in hts lifetime. 
His ohief power lay in his literary oon- 
troTerslaJism, but though he was nick- 
named 'the Whig Johnson,* he fell far 
short of his model, liis writings, in- 
oludlngoorreepondence, were pub. in 1828. 
See W, Field, J/emofrs of the life, ffyutngs, 

> and Oinniona of Samuel Pair. 1828; H. J. 
Nlooll, In Great SchoUtrs, IwO; and P. 
CkilBonp Private Portraits lM8. 

Psrr, Thomas (c. 1482-1635), Old P.,* 
was a native of Alborbnry, neor S^ws- 
bury. He Is said to have lived to the 
of 162, and his h 
brated by Taylor 
' Pair. Wllfiam. 

MARQXTSBa OF* 


longevity has been oele- 
ipthe'Wi 


see 


'ater-poet.* 
Northampton. 


Parr, see Salmon. 

Parra, see J acana. 

^rrakeet, see Pararert. 

Parral, see HroALGO db Pakral. 

Parramatta, tn. of New S. AVales, Aus- 
tralia, on tho P.. 14 m. W. of Sydney, after 
whir h it IS the oldest to. In tho colony. It 
in notcMl for its orchards and orangeries. 
The manufs are colonial tweeds, P. clotito, 
soap, ct< Pop. 19,000. 

Parratt, Sir Walter (1841-1924), Eng. 
organiht. b. at Huddersfield, son of the par. 

educated privately. From 
1854 to isy bo was organist at St. Paul's 
Church in his naUve tn., and in 1872 was 
organist of Magdalen CoUege, Oxford. He 
became o^aniut at St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, in 1882, holding oilice untU his 
doatii. In 1892 he was knighted and 
made Master of the King’s Musick. He 
was also prof, of music at Oxford (in 
Buocossion to Sir H. Parry), 1908-18, and 
from 1916 to 1920 dean of the feculty of 
inuhic in London Umv. Prof, at the 
Koyol (yoUego of Music ho conducted 
choral clobses. 1-*. composed music for 
the production of Apcmiemntm at Oxford. 
1880, as well as for the Tale of Troy and 
The Story of Ore^teSy and also odes, 
anthems, soii^, an<l oigan pieces, as well 
as various compositions on the ocoosion of 
royal weddings and other state ceremonies. 
He hod much infiueuce upon the develop- 
ment of organ-playing In England. See 
life by I). F. Tovey, and G. Parratt, 1942. 

Parrhasius (llappa^to^) (yf, 400 B.O.), 
famous Gk. pointer, was the contemporary 
and rival of Zeuxis. He was a native of 
Fiphesus, but spent most of his time m 
Athens, and is ranked among the greatest 
Attic artists; indeed he is said to have 
done for painting what Phidias did for 
sculp tnro. His picture of the Athenian 
Demos is famous, and his study of Theseus 
adorned the Capitol in Rome. 

Parricide (Lat. porricidium, from pater, 
father, and caedere, to kill), oriiuo of mur- 
dering a parent or a near relation. In 
Rom. times the law against P. was very 
severe, special punishments being reserved 
for those who wore found guUty. In 
some oountrios there may be a tendenoy 
even to-day to treat any one guilty of 
with grotktor severity than other 
murderers, but the Eng. law makes 
no dlstiuctiou. 

Parrot (Psittaol), group of about 500 
birds, most abundant m the warmer parts 
of Australia and S. Amorioo, though 
numerous in other tropical countries. 
They include a number of widely diver- 
gent furuLS and details of organisation. 
Tho plumage is often gorgeously coloured, 
but a few are soberly tinted Moat of 
them are arboreal in habit, but the owl P« 
or kapo of New Zealand Is flightless and 
lives usually on the ground, though it can 
still climb tti iW. Another New Zealand 
P. differs front the rest of the group 
in having developed carnivorous habits. 
The oharaoterlstic large and powerful, 
muoh-arohed hill, with its elongated tip, 
is well adapted in most Ps. for tearing up 
fruit and oraoklng nuts, and in a number 
of species the tongue is highly speoiaUsed 
for extracting honey by means of a 
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brushlike tip. Many Bpecleis arc favourite 
cage-birds. The best talker is the African 
grey P. {Paitiacus eHthacua), a bird of 
nom 10 to 12 in. long; with the exception 
of the short, broad tall, which la bright 
scarlet, the plumage is pearl-grey in 
colour. The sexes are hard to distin- 
guish, and as males are rarely imported 
it is abnost unknown for it to breed in 
captivity. Many Amazons are imported; 
one of the best talkers is the brilliantly 
coloured blue-fronted Amazon. A P. is 
taught to talk by repeating words slowly 
and distinctly over and over again, pre- 
ferably from a place of oonccnlineut. 
Variety of food is ncceSk«,ary and should 
Include fruit, but little or no meat, if 
cuttlefish bone is es<‘eptod. W’atcr for 
drinking is required in spite of a popular 
idea to the contrary, and many Ps. like 
bathing water. Grit in the fonn of clean 
gravel is also essential for digestive pro- 
cesses. See W. T. Green, ]*itnots in 
Captii'Uy, 1884. 

Parrot Fishes, or Parrot Wrasses 
(Scaridss), group of fisli in wliieh the tooth 
of the jaw have coalesced to form ex- 
tremely bard beaks which are able to bite 
oil pieces of coral; these, as well as sea- 
weed and molluscs, fnim the priii. food. 
I^ere are eight genera, with 110 species. 
They are all brilliantly coloured, and some 
attain a length of 4 ft. Srarus creiensis, 
a Mediterranean species, was much 
esteemed by the anoients. 

Parry, Sir Charles Hubert Hastings 
(1848->1918), Eng. musical composer, b. at 
Boumomouth. Educated at Eton end 
Oxford, after leaving the univ. he studied 
music imder Sterudalo Bennett and Mac- 
farren. Ue was appointed prof, of com- 
position and musical hist, at the Boyal 
Ck)llege of Music, 1883, and director, on 
the death of Sir Geongo Grove, in 1894. 
The five scenes from Prometheus Unbound 
ehotV richness of harmony, and his 
mastery of choral work appears in Blest 
Pair of Sirens; Job is perhaps bis work of 
greatest strength. This earlv promise, 
however, was not wholly fulfilled, duo 
doubtless to the distraction of his office 
as head of the Royal College of Music. 
Spontaneity and a sense of constructive 
piirpose are lacking in IVar and Peace and 
voces Clamantium, though they appear in 
Ode on the Nativity and iu the organ works 
aach as the Wanderer toccata and fugue 
and Te Boundleas liealw^. His lit<Tary 
works include Studies of Great Composers 
(1887); The AH of Mvsir (1893); and 
Style in Musical Art (1 90(». 1911). Among 
bis ether compositions are L* Allegro 
and II Penseroso; Musw to the Birds 
'of Aristophanes; Music to the Frogs of 
Aristophanes; Music to the Agamemnon 
of J/Sschylus; Judith; King Saul; Te 
Deum; Invocation to Mvsir; A Song of 
Darkless and Light; and The Vision of 
Life. Most popular compf)Bltio]is are 
Jerusalem and various sou-songs. See 
R. A. Streltfefld, Hubert Parry. 1913, 
and C. L. Graves, BuJbefl Parry: His Lift 
and Works, 1926. 

Parry, Sir Edward Abbot (1863-1943), 
Eng. judge and author, b. in London. 
Co. court judge at Manchester, 1894-1911, 


then at Lambeth, retiring in 1927; presi- 
dent of the Pensions Appeal Tribunal, 
1917 -18. His plays inchido Katawampus 
(children's plu 3 ', In collaboration with 
Louis Calvert, 1895, produced in 1901); 
England's Elizabeth (with Calvert, 1901); 
What the Butler Saw (with Frederick 
Mouillot, 100.5). Other pubs.: lAtters 
from Dorothy Osborne to Sir William 
Temple (1887, 1902); Pater's Book of 
Bhumes (1901 ; What the Judge Saw (1912), 
and What the Judge Thought (1922), 
l)t)ih reminisce nces: 7'he Law and the 
Poor (1914, intended to promote certain 
legal reforms); 'The Liur and the Woman 
G916); The Drama and the Lmw (1924); 
The Overbury Mystery (1925); The Gospel 
and the Imw (1928); Herrington (1928, a 
novel); 7'he Bloody Assize (1920); My 
Own Way: an Autobiography (1932). P. 
will bo remembored longer as an author 
than as a lawyer, althouffh he did ex- 
cellent work in Ids profession. 

Parry. Sir William Edward (17P0-1855), 
Fing. sailor and explorer, b. at Bath, He 
did good service in prepsiiing the way for 
the eventual discovery of the N. pole. P. 
commanded scv. successive expedltitms to 
the Arctic, where he reached a lat. beyond 
the furthest N. of Ins own day. The 
charts he made of the N. seas were very 
valuable to contemiior.vry navigation. He 
was veil'd a sum of money by Parliament 
for his services to pcicnce, and was made 
b>drogru]>)ier to the Admiralty, and later 
rear-admiral. P. told the story of his 
Arctic expeditions In his own Jours., and 
the nceuunts of his voyages in the Fury 
and the Hecla (pub. between 1819 and 
1828) form an interesting chapter in the 
hist, of the conquest of tho N. pole. It 
was duo to his skill and resource tliat the 
pahsfigos of Lancaster Sound and Barrow 
Strait, l^inco Regent's Inlet, ond Welliiig- 
lou Channel wore discovered. A memoir 
was pub. by his son, Edward P., in 1857. 

Parry Islands, group in the Arctic Ocean 
belonging to (Canada, W. of Baffin Bay 
and N. of Lancaster Sound, Melville 
Sound, ond Barrow Strait. Tho P. I, 
include Owen, Bathurst, Melville, Corn- 
wallis, and Prince I'atrlck Is., are oovorod 
with tundra, and are unirihabltod. Sir 
W. E. Parry, after whom they are named, 
visited them In 1810. and the expeditions 
searching for Franklin explored them 
further. 

Parry Sound, tn. of Ontario, Canada, 
221 m. W. of Ottawa, on Georgian Bay 
(Lake Huron), with lumbexIUig Industry. 
Pop. 4000. 

Parseo, unit of astronomical distance: 
tljc distance of a f>tar of parallax (g.v.J 
one second, i.r. 31 light-years, or 19 
million million miles, generally expressed 
In iho form 19 y 10“ m. 

Parsees, see Parsis. 

Parsis (Parsees) are the list remaining 
branch of the old historic Iranian race. 
When the Arabs conquered Persia in the 
seventh century, they flod to India by sea 
and land rather than give up their anot. 
religion of Zoroaster, which consisted in 
the worship of fire, belief In duality of 
exist enoo, and practice of good thought, 
good word, and good deed. The P. are 
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mostly to "be foimd In Bombay, and 
number barely 100,000 all told. Though 
the P. have been In India for over 1300 
Tears, they have kept intact their distinct 
individuality and sturdy independence in 
habits, customs, and mode of living, 
which is more W. than E. They are an 
enterprising race and foremost in the 
trade, commerce, and industries of India. 
They were the first to open cotton mills, 
iron and steel works, and scientific research 
institutions in India, and from among 
them came that long line of naval archi- 
tects who a hundred years ago built ships- 
of-tho-Iine for the U.N. 

The Indian political freedom move- 
ment was started by them, and the throe 
members of the Brit. House of Commons 
have all been P. They wore the first to 
teach non-cniuiuuiialism to Indians by 
sinking wells and building schools, hos- 
pitals, and caravansaries whore all had 
free access without any dlbtmctlon of 
caste, cttbuir, or creed. 

There Is not an uneducated man or 
woman among them, and their charitable 
trusts and institutions are of such dimen- 
sions that not one I'arsi need go without 
food, clothes, or shfltcr if he is unable to 
provide these necessiir}<‘s )t life for him- 
self. ihirity being the bosio principle of 
their religion, llioy keep themselves and 
their homes scrupulously clean and tidy. 
AltogetluT they are among the most 
enliglitoned and prngpossne people among 
the dltlerent raees uud nationalities of 
India. 

Parsiwan, see Tx.iik. 

Parsley (Carum /ictrostliniim), flavour- 
ing and garnishing herb. It will grow in 
almost any soli, but does best in a detn* 
rich moist loam. A single sowing of seed 
Is made in April, and from the seecllings, 
if kept thin, a supply of plants ean bo 
secured for two seastms. I*, makes a 
handsome edging to bods. 

Parsnip (Peuetdanmn Sftiirum), native 
Brit, umbelliferous plant, long valued for 
lt8 edible tap-roots. It Is hardy, and 
easily grown in deeply dug soil, which 
need not be rich. The seetl, which must 
be now, should bo sown in March, and the 
seedlings thinned out until the plants are 
set apart. The roots are ready for use in 
Oct., but until rotiuired may bo left in the 
ground, where their flavour Improves. 

Parson (Lat. persona; parson and person 
are the same word, the parson hclng so 
called because *by his person the eUurch, 
which is an Invisible bodv, is represented* 
— Bladkstono), priest of a par. or ocolos. 
corporation: the vicar or Incumbent of a 
par. having the parochial charge op cure 
of souls. To constitute a 1*. four requlsltc^H 
ore necessary by law, \iz. holy orders, 
presentatton, institution, and iiiductton. 
The P. is in himself a body corporate, in 
order to protect and defend the rights of 
the Church by a perpetual succession. 
During his life a 1^. has tlie froeliold in 
hlmsolf of tho parsonage house, the glebe, 
the tithes, and other dues, strictly tho 
rector in holy orders is a P., while the 
vicar is not. In common usage tho term 
has been widely extended so os to include 
not only a vicar, and indeed any clergy- 


man, but also nonconformist ministers 
and preachers. In this sense it is used 
only GolloQulally, and generally with a 
somewhat depreciatory significance. 

Parsons, Sir Charles Algernon (1854- 
1931), Eng. inventor and engineer, son of 
the third carl of Rosse, b, in London, was 
educated privately and at St. John's 
College, Cambridge. He is best known in 
connection with tho steam-turbine which 
name, and which he rendered 
sultoblo for the generation of electricity 
and the prrijiulslon of vessels. Tho first 
turbine wm produced in 1884 ; tho torpedo 
boat lurbinia wiis tho first to be fitted 
with turbine engines. He was made a 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1898. 
Other inventions of his are an improved 
variety of gruruoiihono and a non-skid 
device for motor types. K.C.H. 1911, 

0. M. 1 927 . lie receivcMl the (''opley medal 
of Royal Society in 1928. lie wrote on 
tho turbine and oilier engineering matters. 
In 1929 pub. The Snentifie Pajyers of 
William I^arsons, third Furl of liosse. 
ISee life by R. Apployard, 1933. and U. H. 
Parsons, The Steam Turbine, 1916. 

Parsons, or Persons, Robert (1546- 
IfiK)), Kng. Jesuit and polemienl writer, 
ft. at Nether Stowey in SonuT-»etsliipe, anci 
entered tho Society (d .Tinhs at Rome in 

1. >75, being ordaiucil priest three years 
later. Ho iiml Campion were 6(‘lcotcd for 
tho work of tho Eng. rms-ion, directed 
chiefly from Douay, and he landcHl at 
Dover in l.'iSO; but Campion was arrested 
and V. Iiad to llee the country. Ho went 
lni<‘k to Rome, whence he continued to 
direct the Eng. mission, and lat(T went to 

j Spain, where he founded a number of 
I histitutioiH for training Eng. prii'sts. Ho 
w'as a man of great nttaininents and 
amazing industry, and notable for his 
inveterate political intrigues. He placed 
a large part in tho policy which eventually 
led to the dispatch of the Sp. Armada for 
thu invasion of Britain. His great aim 
W'as working for foreign intorvoiitlon on 
behalf of Kng. (\itliolics. Among bis 
best-know'ri controversial pamphlets Is tho 
fJnef Ihsiourse concerning certain reasons 
irhg Catholics refuse to go to Church, See 
H. Thurston, ('atholic H’rifrrs awt Eliza- 
bethan Headers, reprinted from The Month, 
1894 95. 

Parsons, William, see Rorsb. £ ikl of. 

Parsons, city of Kaiwis, U.S.A., in 
Labette eo., 43 m. W.-V.W. from tho S.E. 
corner of tho state. It h the centre of a 
rich farming dist., and there arc ear and 
maohino works. Pop. 1 1.300. 

Parsonstown, now Birr, tu. of OJaly co., 
Eire, 61 in. S.W. of Dublin. It haa a boot 
and slioe factory. Pop. 3R‘0. 

Partabgarh: 1. Cap. of state of same 
name In llajputana. Indii 129 m, N.W. 
of Indore. Mamirs. a particular kind of 
enamelled Jewellery. Pop . (state) 92.000; 
(tn.) 11.000. 2. Dlst. of h'nited Prov^„ 

India, coverins an area of 1457 sq. m. 
Bela is the chief tu.^ Salt, saltpetre, and 
limestone are mined, and tho prin. crops 
are rice, barley, wheat, millet, and sugar- 
cane. Sugar and silk ore manufactured. 
Pop. 1,041,000. 3. Auet. fortress of 

Bombay, India, and a stronghold of 
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eirajl. foonder of the Maratha Empire. 
It is 8 m. S.W. of Hahabaleshwar In the 
Sataca dlst. 

Parthenay* tn. In the dept, of Deiix- 
SeTies, France, on tho Thouet, 25 m. 
N.N.E. of NIort. It has Interestiiia old 
buildings and anot. ramparts. Pop. 7700. 

Parthenlos* Bart&n-tu, or Bartino* riv. 
of Anatolia, Aslatlo Turkey, the tn. of 
BartAn, on its banks, being on the site of 
the anot. tU. of Parthonia. It was the 
ohlef riT. of W. Paphlt^p>nia, and formed 
part of the boundary between Paphlagonia 
and BJthynia. It rises on Mi. Olgasys and 
flows N.W. into tho Euxine (Black Sea), 
10 m. from Amastris. 

Parthenogenesis, see under Biology; 
Fbbtilibation; Alternation of Ornek- 

ATIONS. 

Parthenon (from Ok. vapBtyot, a virgin), 
most celebrated Doric temple of anct. 
Greece, and one of the finest pieces of 
architecture in the world, receives its name 
from its dedication to the virgin goddess 
Athena. It was commenced about 450 
B.O., and was dedicated In 438. Its archi- 
tects were Ictinus and CTalllcratos, but the 
whole of the work was carried out under 
the euperrlsion of the sculptor Phidias, by 
whom the statue of Athena Parthonos, 
which stood in the naoa, was executed. 
The temple is situated on the 3. side of the 
AoropoUs at Athens. It Is octastyle (with 
eight columns in front) and pseudo-dip- 
tsral (It has only one range of columns at 
the side). The number of oolumns along 
the flank is seventeen, counting those at 
the comers. Behind the comers of the 
peristyle are six columns, somewhat 
smaller in size, by wUch an excellent 
effect is produced. The most notable 
feature In ihe architecture of the P. Is the 
delicacy of the refinements Introduced to 
oounteraot various optical lUusloiia. These 
are to be found everj'vhere. In the curves 
of the columns, stylobate, cornice, etc. 
Often they are so slight as to be revealed 
only on the most careful measurement. 
The fine sculptures of the metopes, frieze, 
etc., were mostly removed to the Brit. 
Museum by Lord Elgin, the P. having 
been largely destroyed in 1 687 . The chief 
dimensions are as follows (outside mea- 
surements): length, 228 ft.; ^dth, 101 ft.; 
height, 64 ft.; length of naos, 98 ft.; width 
of ruMOa, 63 ft. The worst of the injurlos 
which the P. has sufleiod from war and 
pillage was Inflicted in the siege of Athens 
ny the Venetians In 1687, when a bomb 
exploded In the very centre, and threw 
down much of both the side walls. Some 
■light damacm. chiefly In tho shape of scars 
and spUntenng. was caused by shell and 
mortar fire dunng the Second world War, 
and from rifle fire In the succeeding dls- 
turbanoes. There Is an Immense Utera- 
ture on the P« See the official Guide to the 
Vepartment of Qretk and Roman ArUi- 
gutnea ia tha Britiah Museum, which 
eontams plans of the building. The 
sculptures are dealt with In H. B. Walters’s 
The Art of tho Oreeka (chap, vi., Slst ed.), 
1934. 

Parthenope* aeo under Naples. 

Parthsnoptan Republle, formed in 
Naples under tho direction of the Fr., In 


Jan. 1799. Naples, onoe oaUed Portho- 
nope, was reooouplcd for the Bourbon 
house by Cardinal Iluffo, the Fr. leaving 
their protAgfies to their fate. Nelson then 
arrived, and. ignoring the armistice con- 
cluded between tho two aides, sanotioned 
the execution of sev. republican leaders, 
Including Francesco OraodoU ( 9 . 0 .). 

Parthia, anot. name of a country of W. 
Asia, situated to the 3.E. of the Caspian 
Sea. and corresponding to the N. ponion 
of the Persian prov. of Khorassan. The 
country was pnmarily subject to PersifL 
and later to the Soloucidie. But in 25(> 
u.o. the satrap Pherecles was slain, and 
Arsaces, leader of the Parnlans, a sub- 
dlviaiou of the Oahtr, was proclaimed first 
king of P. ; such Is the official acooxmt, but 
in all probability Pherecles was satrap of 
Pstauoue, to the N.W. of P. The empire 
thus started grew lu importAnoe, until 
after the time of its greatest power, under 
Mithridates I. and II., It extended to the 
Euphrates, Caspian Sea, Indus, and Indian 
Ocean. From the flrsit century r.o. on- 
wards P. waged many wars with Rome, 
and was at one time her ally and at 
another hor vassal. The Parthian cavalry 
were very famons, and from their method 
of shooting as they appeared to retreat 
conies the expression a ‘ Parthian shot.’ In 
A.D 226 the country was aimoxed to the 
now kingdom of Persia, founded by 
Artaxerxes. Tho cap. of tho Parthian 
Empire was Ctesiphon ( 9 . 0 .) of which some 
remains exist. The Ltit. poets of the 
Augustan ago use tho names Parthi, 
Perste, and Medl indifferently. Sea N. 0. 
Debevolse, A PdlUtcui History of Po^ia, 
1938. 

Parting, in metallurgy, the separation of 
gold from silver by ueating with concen- 
trated nitric acid, in which the silver 
dissolves while the mid remains unaffected. 

Partinioo, tn. of Sicily, 32 m. S.W. of 
Palermo by rail. Manufs. silk and woollen 
good^. Pop. 25,300. 

Partisans, see Guerilla Warfare. 

Partition, In equity ( 7 . 0 .), the div. of a 
Joint estate in land into separate parts. 
P. may be effected either by a dceil, by 
agreement between tho Joint tenants, by 
order of the Ministry of Agrloulture, or by 
a P. motion tn the chancery div. ; but in the 
last case the court must, under the Parti- 
tion Act, 1868, direct a sale instead of P. if 
tenanra to the extent of one-half require 
it. See also Joint Tenancy; Common, 
Tenancy in. 

Partition (^efficient. W)¥m a substance 
is hliaken up with two iiniiflbclble liquids, 
in both of which it dissolvos, it liistrioutes 
itself between the two liafiids tn such a 
way that the ratio of its emuiontration in 
them is a conslAot. This constant is 
called the P. O. of the subitance in these 
solvents. i 

Partnership. In Kng. l/|w a P. Is the 
relation which subHints lidtween two or 
more persons carrying ou a business tn 
common with a view t 4 > profit. It is 
essential to an understanding of the Eng. 
law of P., the fundamental principles of 
which are to be found in the oonsolfdating 
Partnership Act, 1890, to distinguish Pa. 
from companies and corporations, not- 
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withstanding that tbo law ot unincor- 
porated companies consists of * little else 
than the law of partnership modified and 
adapted to the wants of a large fluctuating 
number of members* (Lludley). Ai^ 
the same Is true of companies which are 
incorporated (see Compant). In short, 
though registered joint-stock companies 
are Ps., they are Ps. of an exceptional 
nature, and ore expressly excluded from 
the provisions of Ihe Partnership Act, 
1890. The prln. differences between com- 
panies and FB. proper are these: (1) A P. is 
not a distinct entity from the persons 
composing it, and hence the personal 
liability of portuors for the P. debts is un- 
limited, although recourse must first bo 
hod by the creditors to the P. assets; but 
the liability of a loint-stock company is 
generally limited either to the amount 
unpaid on the sluires or by guarantee, and 
when its assets ore exiiausted nothing 
further remains for the creditors. (2) A 
registered company (other than a privaL<‘ 
company) may consist of any inimber of 
members nut less than seven: but a I*, 
may not contain mure than twenty, or, 
in the case of a banking P.. ten members. 
A 'private oompapv" limited liability 
and containing as few as two members is 
now, however, perfectly lawful (see on this 
at the end of the article on Companv ; and 
also Commandite, SociibT^ en). (3) Tiie 
foruintion and eontlnuanee of a P. depend 
on the mutual confidence in and personal 
relationship of tlie different members to 
each other, but such a relationship be- 
tween the sharebohlors of a company is 
virtually non-existent, (i) Kvery partner 
is entitled, subject to the terms of the P. 
agreement, to participate iu the business; 
but In the case of companies, the manage- 
ment is delegated to directors, who, in 
most cases, arc In that position mainly bj 
their own appointment, regardless of the 
wishes of the shareholders. It is not 
always easy to determine whether a par- 
tiouJar transaction constitutes a P. or not; 
aud, in particular, agreements to lend 
money to a P. must be carefully drawn to 
avoid the Inference that the lender was 
really a partner. The Act of 1 890 la notori- 
ously ci^ptio on the subject, especially iu 
regard to the Inference to be drawn from a 
profit-sharing agreement. The general 
effect, according to high opinion. Is that 
sharing profits without more implies a P.; 
but if there are other facts, these too 
must be taken into oonslderation; e.g, it A 
lent money to B In return for a share of 
aocniing profits, but in no way interfered 
In or controlled B's business, and had no 
power to prevent the misuse of the assets, 
A would probably not be held to be in p. 
with B. A bona fide loan will not con- 
stitute the lender a partner with the bor- 
rower: but It must be a loan with a per- 
.sonal liability on the part of the borrower 
to repay, ana the lender most not take an 
Interest in or shore of the capital in 
spwie, because that at Itself would imply 
a Joint Interest in or part ownership (i,e, 
P.) ot the capital and profits. In other 
words, lending on the security of a share 
in a P, is one^lng; contribution towards 
a Joint speculation in return for a propor- 


tiouate sliare of profits quite another, and 
generally conclusive evidence of a P. The 
Act also provides that the following tacta, 
%nter alia, do no^ taken by themselves, 
constitute 1*. : (1) The receipt by a servant 
of a share of profits by way of remunera- 
tion. or by a widow or cliild of a deceased 
parlucr ot a portion of the profits by way 
of annmty. (2) The receipt of a portion 
of profits by the vendor of the goodwill of 
the b^Qcsa. (3) The receipt of a debt 
out of accruing profits. 

A written agreement Is not essential to 
the formation of a valid P., and Indeed a 
P. may be inferred from a general course 
of doling. But in practice deeds are 
usually drawn up, ami it would be highly 
imprudent not ti> guard oneself by some 
document. Writing, however, la required 
in the COSO of a F. whicii in either intonded 
to last for more tli in one year, or Is only 
to commence at u future date exceeding 
a year ahead (see (Vintract; Fbaods, 
Statute op), suhjivt to the effect of part 
performance. The inatlers that com- 
mon prudonco donmncls t,ho settlement of 
in tho ugrcemoiil are th»*t,e: (i) The nature 
of tho business. (2) 'I'lie durntlou of the 
P. (3) The linn name. (1) Mode of pro- 
viding tho capital. (5) Banking account 
ninl siguingof cheques. (6) Management. 
(7) Accounts. (8) Kvponses and profits. 
(9) Kffect of the death of a partner or the 
dissolution of tho firm for any other 
reason. (10 > Provision for the fonilly of 
a deoeusrd partner. (1 1 ) Aibitration. A 
firm may lawfnlh carr> on biismc'-s under 
any name or style, whether of the 

jiartners Uiomsclrcs or not, provided, if 
they adopt other than their own names, 
tho result is not calculated to deceive tho 
customers of other persons already trad- 
ing in such name and thereby .o deprive 
auotlicr business of profits tluti would 
otlu rwKse have accrued to It. It a moot 
point whether partners can lawfiilJv carry 
on a business in their own names d those 
names are already well known to the 
public as tho style of an existing lUin ; and 
all that cun be said with ccrtaint,\ ih that 
if the new firm is deliberately trying to 
pass off its goods or represent it^ business 
t4> bo the same us that of the rid firm, the 
latter could get an injunction against the 
former. 

Ortain Ps. are unlawful : those against 
public policy or eoTifra iMnoa mores. e.o. a 
i*. In the profits of a gambling-hell or a 
bawdy-houso; those the inembership of 
which is In excess of the .statutory num- 
bers; medical or solicitor Fs. where some 
of tho partners are not properly qualified 
to practi.'^e, A bookiruikmg P. Is not 
se illegal, but if it was intended to carry It 
on at a * place* within the moaning of the 
Betting Act, 185.1, it would be Uleffld (see 
(iAMiNu). The prln. legal effect of a P. 
MDg unlawful is tliat the I'ourts will not 
recognise aotlo^is by any of the partners 
against any of i ) sir follow partners. All 
the partners in any firm are agents for 
each other. an<l each can bind the firm to 
the extent of his apparent or ostensible 
authority. Limitations of authority as a 
rule cannot affect third persons unless 
they had notice of such limitations, but 
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only give the Arm a remedy against the 
individual partner or partners who have 
exceeded those de facto limitations. To 
be within the apparent authority of a 

S ortncr the act (a) must be done in rela- 
[«)n to the P. business: (b) must be in- 
ddontal to the usual bu'^incss of the firm: 
e.g. wbei‘0 the bubiness Is not of a cum> 
meroial nature, or where there is no 
buying or selling of goods, a partner can- 
not issue lu'gotiiible instruments nor 
borrow nor pledge the Arm property, 
though ho can sign ordinary clieqiitH. 
The Arm would only be liable for an act 
outside the scope of its business If 1h< 
partner ivho did it bad express authority 
to do it, and (c) must be dune in the 
character, not of an Individual, but of a 
partner, or in the firm name or in some 
other manner indicative of an intention 
to bind the firm. 

Everj' partner is liable for the P. debts, 
and the creditor can sue any or all of 
them: and If he obtains Judgnictd against 
the firm ho may Issue excc\ition (g.f.) 
against the private property of the mem- 
bers If the P. assets prove Insnlflcient. If 
he chooses to sue one or more partners 
separately, and obtains judgment, he 
cannot enforce that judgiucut against the 
partners he chose not to sue, nor can he 
sue such other partners by reason of not 
obtaining satisfaction against those he did 
sue. When a partner retires an agree- 
ment by the continuing partners to rclea-ne 
him from existing firm liabilities will not 
release him as against those creditors wlio 
do not assent to the arraiigcnienf. A 
new partner is only liable for debts in- 
curred by the firm before he became a 
member by special agreement. Gener- 
ally only partners can be responsible for 
.firm liabilities; but if any person by his 
conduct 'holds himself out’ «ls a partner, 
he will not be allowed afterwards to deny 
a role upon the assumption of which out- 
side people may have been induced to give 
credit to the driii. It i.s only upon the 
principle of 'holding out' that a retiring 
partner can be made liable for debts con- 
tacted after his retirement, i.e, if he 
allows himself to appear to remain a 
member. To escape future liability he 
should give express notice of his ret ireincnt 
to habitual customers of the firm, and by 
A mneral notice in the London Gazette, 
Only actual members of a firm are liable 
-for the torts (f.e. wrongs mdependont of 
.contract) of a partncT; tho doctrine of 
holding out does not apply to torts, and 
-cren an actual member cannot bo held 


•responsible for the fraud or other tort of a 
fellow member of a firm unless the act was 


^a) within the ordinary course of the firm’s 
onslneas, or done with the other partners’ 
nnthority; or (b) consisted of a inis- 
appUcatfoD of rands or other property ro- 
CMved by tbe misapplying partner within 
the scope of his ostensible authority (or 
recelvia in tho first instance by the firm) 
and misapplied wlillst in tho custody of the 
firm* The ordinary righU of partners 
inter u are generally reMlated by agree- 
ment. Unless modified iiy agreement the 
following rights are Implied: (1) To take 
part In the business; (2) to have the busi- 


ness carricil on according to tho terms of 
the P. agreement; (3) to be Indemnlllod by 
tlio firm ogainst personal liabilities in* 
currt'd by him in the ordinary course of 
the firm’s business; (4) to bo paid interest 
at .*> per cent on advaticcs by him to the 
finu beyond tbe capital ho has originally 
agreed to subscribe; (5) to prevent new 
partners being admitted against his 
wl-hes; (B) to have the firm’s books kept 
at the prin. place of biis1ncs.s; (7) to sboro 
equally in the capital and profits: and (8) 
to enjoy tho confidence of his co-partners. 

A P. may come to an end: (1) At the will 
of any partner where no fixed tonn has 
been agreed on; or (2) by Uiixiou of the 
term agreed upon if any: or (3) upon the 
perfonuanco of the venture for the accom- 
plishment of which tho P. was formed; or 
(4) by bankruptcy or death of a jiartnor 
(unless otherwise agreed upon in the P, 
deed or agreeinont); or (fl) by the desire of 
tho other partners if one member suffers 
his share of the assets to hecome charged 
for his private debts; or (C) by the fraud 
of one partner on his eo-partiiers; or (7) 
by the occurrence of some event eauslng 
tlie P. to become unlawful; or (8) by the 
decree of the court upon the application 
of one or more of the partners (a) where 
some partner has become insane, or per- 
iii.uieiitlv incapable, or been guilty of 
'-uch conduct as makes it impracticable 
lor tho others to continue in P. with him; 
(6) when the business can only be cturled 
on at a loss: and (c) whenever the court 
thinks it 'Just and equitable’ to order a 
dissolution. 

Limited Partnerships, — Tho Tiimlted 
Partnerships Act, 1907, provides for 
limited P. of not more than ten persons 
In tho case of banaiug or more than 
twenty In other cases who are ’general 
partners’ and W'ho ore liable fur all debts 
and obligations of the firm, and of one or 
more 'limited partners,* who will not 
bo liable for tho firm’s debts or obligations 
beyond tho amount they have contributed 
to tho P. capital. A limited partner may 
niit take part in the niauagemont of the P. 
business and ho has no power to bind the 
firm. But he may, personally or through 
his agent, at any time inspect the books of 
tiie firm and oxamino into tho state and 
prospects of tho business, and may advise 
with the other partners in such matters. 
If he tiikoH part In tho management of the 
business ho will bo liable for all debts and 
obligations incurred while he so takes part 
in the managemont. Any differences 
arising as to ordinary inatt^ connected 
with the business may bo occidod by a 
majority of tho general partners. A 
limited partner may, with the consent of 
the general partners, assigii his share in 
tho P. A limited partner cimnot dissolve 
the P. by notice. Hce N. Lfihdloy, Law of 
Partnership, including lAmiied Partner^ 
ships (I6tn ed. by A. B. lWIov), 1933; 
Sir A. Underhill, Principles of Law of 
Partnership (5tb ed. by E. M. Ilolland), 
1937 ; and Sir F. Pollock, Digest of Law of 
Partnership (14th ed. by J. w. C. Turner), 
1944. 

Partridge, Erie Honeywood (6. 1894), 
Brit writer, 6. In tho Walmata valley. 
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Qisborne, New Zealand, spent his ohlld> reckoned as being eight in number. This 
hood in New Zealand, and then lived in number was fixed by the Gto., and though 
Australia. He served with the Australian the elossiflcation has been changed since 
forces in the First World War. In 1921 their lime, the number has remained 
he wont to Oxford as Queensland travel- perinanent. Aristotle, in liis philosophical 
ling fellow, since when he has lived in works, speaks of three parts of spee^, 
England. After being a uni v. lecturer in nouns (uio^aTa), predicates (pijMara), and 
Eng., ho founded the Seholartis Press, a connectives ((7vvfi<ir/uio(). The later Gk. 
publishing firm. P. began to write in write rs Qxed the parts of speech as follows; 
1931 and now enjoys a high reputation inmn, verb, participle, article, pronoun, 
for his books on Eng. In general, Eng. pre|»o«?ition, adverb, co^uuetiun. The 
usage, and Eng. slang. During the .Second adjective was included under the nonn, 
W orld War he served In the army and in and heu* al«*o came certain pronouns and 
the ll.A.F. Ilis book, Words ai IPnr — numerals. Wiieu the l^ms. took over 
Words at Peace (1949), incorporates both this^feyf-tem of t los-,iflcatlon an alteration 
his war experience and his views on Ian- was neecssarv , for the Lat. language con- 
guage in general. In particular it shows tained no article. For this class the 
the efleot of war on vocabulary and the interjection was suhstitiited. The Roms, 
odd uses of words which develop. Ills albo aboltslicd the participle class, but 
other pubs. Include .4 Pictwnaru of Slang kept the iiuiiibir at eight by giving 
and Unconventional English (1937) and the adjective a class by itself. The 
Usage atul Ahusagr; a Ouide to Good Rom. riassiflcalion i- that ‘now gener^ly 
Kiiglish (1939). adopted. It must not be supposed, how- 

Partridge, John (1614-1715), Eng. astro- ever, that either of these arrangements 
loger, b. at E. Sliocn, Surrey. He pub. Is entirely satisf actor > . They are both 
a number of paiiiphlets and books dealing somewhat arbitrary, and the boundaries 
with astrology, and issued an nlinauaek tliat separate one class from the other are 
entitled Merit nns Liberatus (1670). He very narrow. Words are now almost 
also wTote Astrobxr' td I'nde Meevm (1679), iiiv^ariably asHlgncd to t beir ela»s< s accord- 
Fiaudwsus Men uriXH h lagellatus (1697); ing to lhi» function that tliev perform, and 
and a trans. of Mynslcht's Treasury of this simplifies matters when once a satis- 
Physic. His aliuannck was ridiculed by factory <letlnltion of oaeb part of speech 
Swift. has been obtained. According to this 

Partridge. Two l*s. arc common In method a large number of words can each 
Rritain, but it Is usnally the grey V. serve at dlfleront times as different P. of 3. 
{PerdiJT cineren) that Is ossociated with The u.se of words os nouns which are 
tlio iinmo. The otlier Is the Fr. or red- n^illy niijecllves is very common, while 
leggtul P. Wariaiii'i rufa), which was the participle, though formally a verb, is 
introduced into Rritain towards the end more frequently used as au adjective than 
of the eighteenth century by tbo marquess ns a verb. Similarly the verbal noun 
of Hertford. Its sides and flanks arc partakes of the nature of a noun. Adjec- 
transveracly barred, and Its tllglit i.s more liv'os and adverbs have always been more 
rapid than that of the grev P. In this or less interchangeable. The interjection 
species the plumngo is mainly brown; the has no function in the sentonce, and so 
breast is bluish -grey, freckled with brown, should not, strictly speaking, be included 
and vvitli a horseshoe patch of chestnut on in the list. It is the conventionalised 
a white ground on the lower breast. The form of those earlv and semi-inarticulate 
Bides are barred with chestnut. The sounds w*ith wliich primitive man eked 
vrings are rounded and short. Ps. pair out his gesture langnoge. The f>ther parts 
very early in the year, the males, liko the of speech w’ere all primarily derived from 
males of most gallinaceous species, being the verb and the noun. See Guammak, 
very pugnacious. Tho nest is made with and articles on each of the separate 
a minimum of trouble on the ground in P. of S. 

Holds or hedgerows, and contains from ten Party and Party Govermnent (Party 
to sixteen pale greonish-jcllow eggs. Tho System). Oovemment by party in one 
hen hatches them, but the male is atten- form or another exists in most olvili.scd 
tive to her during incubation. The young countries of to-day. and indeed the per- 
are f(^ chiefly on ant pnpee, and other manent existence of poIlticaJ parties may 
insects wlicn these arc not available; bo regarded os a corollary of any demo- 
these and snails and sings form a con- cracy where the electorate is necessarily 
siderable proportion of the food of older lane. 

birds, but in addition grain and other The Eng. dual jiartysj^einwao evolved 
seeds are consumed In great quantitv from the historical accldciit of the dlv. into 
when obtainable. The young remain Whigs and Tories in the stuart poriod, a 
with their parents f(»r some luouths, dlv. which, long after its causes had been 
forming coveys of about twenty birds, forgotten, had oc<*omo sto»eotypod into a 
In the morning and evening they search tradition that it corresponded to a real 
tho stubble and postures for food, but dlvergencoof political outlook — ^the Tories 
during the day they hide in turnip fields, being the representative^ of mocorehy, 
under hedgerows, or wherever else safe Anglicanism, nd insulari-^m, the Whigs 
cover may he fonud. See B. Vesoy- the aristooratlu party of foreimi adventure 
FitJBgerald, Jiriiish Game, 1948. and expansion. By the inid-ninoteenth 

Partridge Wood, or Cabbage Wood, is century, however, the two great parties 
derived from a leguminous evergreen bad approached so neeur to each other 
tree, native of 8. America. that. In Gladstone’s words, the only dis- 

Parts of Spseoh, in grammar, are usually tincUon was that one *wa8 rather more 
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Stationary, the other more morable.* His 
own grreat contribution was to oouTert the 
Whigs into the Liberal party, which 
held the gor, ot England In alternation 
with that Conservative party which was 
largely Disraeli's refoshloning of the old 
Tories. The salient and remarkable fact 
about Eng. party government is that In 
all its implications it Is a flat contra- 
diction of the constitutional theory of 
government by kings, lords, and com- 
mons, bowever much in harmony It may 
be with the conventions of the de facto 
oonstltuUon. In the earliest decades of 
the twentict h century, whatever the distri- 
bution of orivnte Axoalth and influence 
among the leading policicians, the Liberal 
patty appeared to be definitely pledged to 
schemes of social reform and retieneli- 
ment. while the Conservative party 
seemed to be bent on the preservation of 
vested interests and some scheme of tariiT 
reform. At the present time there are 
two political parties of numcrJeal eonse- 
queuce in England, the Labour party 
having now replaced the Liberal party 
as the natural opponents of tlie Con- 
servatives. A detailed statement of the 
growth and policy of the Labour party 
will be found under Labour Party, and 
it will suflloe to say here that it is defin- 
itely opposed both to Conservatives and 
Liberals and to the small, if vociferoas. 
Communist party. 

The struggle between Commons atul 
Crown was theoretically decided in 
and despite the activities of (vf'drsre III. 
and the personal influence of Victoria, the 
chief development of the eigliteeuth and 
nineteenth centuries was. the evolution of 
Cabinet government based upon coherent 
and disciplined party majorities. 

The Eiv. party system is eminently 
favouied by the fact that the ministry 
of the day has gradually succeeded in 
dninlng virtually the whole of the legis- 
lative as well as the executive power into 
its own hands. It difiers from the group 
aystems of party government in vogue 
before the Second World War on the 
Continent in that in the latter there 
were always, or nearly always, present 
in the legisaitlve asseiubly one or more 
groups of 'iireooncilables,* whose Im- 
merate object was to change the exist- 
ing form of government, sometimes 
by peaceful, somwmes by violent, means. 
In the same manner os the Communist 
party, whilst participating in the Eng. 
perl, system, ultimately eeoks a totall- 
taiUm rule. * 

In more recent times there has been an 
increasing tendency to refer to royal com- 
missions of experts outside the House of 
'Commons questions which require ability 
not to be fbund among statesmen. Also, in 
times of grave crisis party go\ emment has 
been abandoned In favour of coalition, 
fires mRLiAMSNT; Political Partibr; 
BJkPRwBNTATiOK. See A. L. Loweli, 
Obsemmeais and Partiee In CwUinerUal 
3urope, 1806, and The Oovemmeni 

Aiemocraetes, jp. w, jwaiwana, aw 

OemaHMitma HUforv of ErujUmd, 1026; 
W. Jennings, Parliament, 1938: H. K. G. 


Greaves, TAe Briiith Constitution, 1038; 
H. J. Laskl, Parliamentary Cfovemment in 
Knaland, 1038; E. Jenks, The Ship of 
State, 1939; D. Lindsay, The MoiUam 
Democratic State, 194.3; C. Ilollis. Can 
Parliament Survive It, 1940; F. Williams, 
Fifty Years* March (the rise of the Labour 
party), 1949; and. L. B. Nomior, History of 
the Tory Party, 1949. 

United Steuee, — Here the party system 
has evolved some distinctive features. Be- 
yond Influoncing public opinion, directing 
g(»vernmontal policy, and winning elec- 
tions, which are common Indeed to all 
pivriy systems, the Amor, party organ isa- 
tious direct two most important measuros: 
t key select candidates for office and pro- 
cure positions for partly workers. The 
same system of party patronage existed 
in cightconth-ccntury England, ultimately 
(D lug out to be replaced by a politically 
neutral civil service. 

It was during tho dlsctisslons over the 
adoption of the Federal (Constitution by 
the various states (1787-91) that the 
first two parties were formed. The first, 
wiiich took tho name of Republican, and 
was led by Thomas Jefferson, maintained 
the indf-pcudence of individual states in 
the matters of legihlatiori, administration, 
niul Jurisdietiou. The other under tho 
name of Federalist was led by Alexander 
Hamilton, and maintiitned tho supremacy 
of the central Federal authority and tho 
subordination to it of th(‘ various states. 
In 1830 tho Hepublfcan party came to be 
known os the Democratic party. The 
Federalist party declined in influence and 
disappeared between 1820 and 1830, but 
in its place a now party was formed under 
the name of Wbigs. About 1854 the 
Whig party came to' grief by reason of 
dissensions over the slavery question. 
Two years later a new party was formed, 
mohily from tho old Whig party and 
supporting most of that party's tradi- 
tions, under the name of Kepubllcan. 
Hiiico that time the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties have roprosonted the 
majority of the po«>plo of the U.S.A. 
There have of course been many smaller 
parties, some temporary to remedy some 
temimrary grievance and some perma- 
nent, tho chief among the latter being the 
Socialist organisations. 

Tho Democratic party was the first to 
form anything like tho clu borate machin- 
ery of the present day, about the time of 
President Andrew Jackson, They were 
followed in this by the Republican party 
when it was formed from thg ruins of the 
Whig party. The machinery of on Amer. 
party consists of two bodici, ono perma- 
nent, one temporary. The.v first consists 
of a system of oommlttees,. ono for each 
important election area: theSo committees 
are subdivided In such a faslgon that there 
is a state committee, a co. vommlttee, a 
congressional dlst. committee, and In 
some dists. a township eA>mmlttoe: at the 
head of all these la the matloonl oom- 
mittee. Each commSttco iq locally Inde- 
pendent, and is ooncMTned with the 
management of party affairs, the organisa- 
tion of meetings, the admission of votm, 
and the superintendence of tho poll. The 
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other branch of the organisation consists 
of the bodies which nominate party candi- 
dates tor elective posts. These bodies are 
meetings of members of the party in each 
election area. Every four years in tbo 
summer preceding the presidential elec- 
tions, a national convention is assembled 
consisting of delegates from state oonven- 
tions, ea^ state sending two members to 
every federal representative it possesses. 
.After the appointment of a ohainnan and 
the formation of a series of oommittecH. 
a number of resolutions are disoussed and 
adopted. These resolutions form the 
parfy 'platform.* Tlio aspirants for tlio j 
presidential post are then balloted on. | 
The roll of the states is then called alpha- 
betically, and the chairman of each state 
delegation anuuunccs the vote of the state. 
In Democratic conventions a state delega- 
tion, if instructed by the state convention 
to oast its whole vote for a particular 
aspirant, must do so : in other oonventions 
this unit rule is not in force. If on the 
first roU-call one candidate obtains an 
absolute majority (in Democratic conven- 
tions two-thirds majority), the choice is 
then declared nominated. If no candi- 
date polls the reauisito number of votes, 
the poll is repeatpi^t tlits is achieved. 
The candidate fur vicc-piesldent is then 
chosen. 

It would be very misleading to Identify 
the Democratic with the Brit. Liberal 
party and the Republican with tho Brit. 
Conservative party. Though generalisa- 
tions are daiigorons, it may be said that 
on the whole the Republican party Is the 
party wbiob tends to uphold the Federal 
power and to tncrcu-ae It, while the 
Domooratio party is tho party which is 
pledged to iiplifiid unimpaired the rights 
of The separate states. Yet notwith- 
standing this traibtlon, Roosevelt's Dc- 
mocratio adiuinistmtlon pruiiably iu- 
terfered with states* rights more than 
any other in the hist, of America. 11 is 
to he noted that as yet there is no Labour 
party, though there arc two powerful and 
rival labour organisutauH, tho Aincr. 
Federation of Labour and tlie Congress of 
Industrial Organisation^, .md these have 
nover, os bapjicned in Hiitain, formed o 
separate political pai't% or put up candi- 
dates for Cungix'SH. Tho only place in 
America where there nas ever be^m n 
Labour political part> is Now York, where 
there bos couslstonth Ix^eii a Socialist 
candidate for presidency , and Socialist or 
Labour candidates for yarious political 
offices for many ycar*^ rra<lo unionists 
and tlie groups who would in Britain sup- 
port a Labour party follow a dllTercut 
course: their loaders bargain with the 
Republican and Democratic candidates 
and tho rival machines, and carry tho 
Labbur vote U) the side which is ready to 
ofilop most support to the claims of 
or^nlsed Labour. Hence though no 
Socialist candidate has as yet succeeded 
In obtaining more than a small protest 
vote, no president can ever bo elected if 
the whole, or a largo section, of Labour 
support goes to his adversary, ^aln it 
must not be supposed that the Republi- 
cans are tho Right and the Democrats the 


Loft. There are in the Democratic party 
us hide-bound Tories as any in the world, 
and In the Republican some of the boldest 
advocates of sodal economlo experiment. 
Tbo largest single block of opinion In 
the Democratic party consists of the re* 
actionary Tory majority in the heavily 
Democratic S. states. Apart from (^e 
Democrats of the S., there are the power- 
ful city Democratic party oiganisations 
(of varylx^ Inte^ty ), of which Tam- 
many Hair in Now York is the best 
known. Apart from these eloments, the 
Democratic party consists of a large pro- 
portion of organised Labour, and of rather 
more than half Amer. -educated Pro- 
gressives. It IS, at least in the E., the 
party of all who oppose Wall Street. In 
tho country small farmers normally vote 
Rt^publlcan, but they may sometimes be 
swrung en maase into the Democratio 
group. As for tho Ucpabllcans, they are 
at tbo same time the party of big business 
and finance, especially in New York and 
Chicago and the other great cities, the 
parfv of New England Conaervatism, 
the party of the Middle W. farmers, and 
the party which represents in various 
ways the reaction of the to the 
'money empire* of tho E. See C. E. 
Merriam, The Ameriran Party System: 
an fntrodtiction to the Study of Political 
Parhes in the United States, 1940. 

* Single -party (hroemment * — The anti- 
thesis to the party system as understood 
in England or tho U.S.A. or any of the 
Brit, dominious, or to the group system 
of Franco, etc., is the Bingio-party form 
of gn\ ernment of Fascist, Communist, or 
* authoritarian ’ regimes. ' Single-party 
government* Is a misnomer or even a oon- 
tradlctlon in terms, for a coherent party 
sytitom implies tho existence and poutioal 
influence of more than one party. The 
c»»sontial feature of any Fascist or authori- 
tarian system is that it is 'nationalist* In 
charac tvr and Intolerant of any pohtical 
opposition. See further under Fascism 
and Nvtionai Socialism ; also Kcssia. 

Paruta, Paolo (1540-98), Venetian his- 
torian, pub. Deua Perfesione dtlla vita 
pohtica lu 1 570, and was appointed official 
historian to tho republic. He alho wrote 
a number of political orations, flisiory of 
the I Tar of Cyprus, and History of Venice 
from Jo 13 to JS5J, pub. after his death. 
See ed. by Apostolo Zeno, 1718. 

P&rvatl, see Uma. 

Pasadena, city of California, in Los 
Angeles oo., 10 m. N.V E. of Los Ai^eles. 
It is near the baao of the i^ierm Aladre, 
has an altitude of from 750 to 1000 ft., 
and lias sov. mt. peak:* m tho immediate 
rloiidtv ranging from .IJOO to 6000 ft., 
with tvNo observatories, its fine olinxate 
and picturesque stirronmliiigs make it a 
famoii'5 winter health rc^^ft, its vlolnlty 
to L<»’^ Angelos making it a favourite 
residence of oinema artists. Fruits and 
flowers ahd s^b-tropfoal trees and plants 
grow and bk m all the year round. P. 
grows fruit for export, particularly oranges 
and lemons. Cork-oak grows, also euca- 
lyptus. and peppor-growlDg is an im- 
portant industry. P. manuis, fumitoxe 
and has maohlne shops. The Oalifbrnia 
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Institute of Techuolosy is at P.» which 
also has a Natural Hist. Museum and an 
Opera House. Pop. 81,000. 

Pasargadse, anct. city of Persia, founded 
by Cyrus the Great, was for a time the 
cap. of the country, being superseded by 
Persepolis. It was situated near the 
B. Polvar, about 55 m. N.E. of Shiraz, 
and was inhabited by the Pasargadians. 
The prin. ruins, including the tomb of 
Cyrus, are situated near the present tn. 
of Murghat. 

Pascagoula, rlv. of U.S.A., In the S.E. 
portion of Mississippi. It flows for a 
course of about 250 m. into a small bay of 
the same name, on the gulf of Mexico, 
and is navigable for about 100 m. 

Pascal^ Blaise (1623-62), Fr. mathe- 
matician and devotional author, b. of a 
good family of lawyers at Clennout- 
Ferrand. As a mathematician, hN youthful 
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aohievenients of discovering by lilmself 
Euclid, Book I. up to Proposition 32, at 
the age of twelve, and of writing a book 
on oonlo sections which gaiuf^ the 
approvid of Descartes, and whic'h is the 
foundation of the modf^rn treatment of the 
subject, at the age of sixteen, gave prornfso 
of extraordJoaiT’ ability. This promise 
was amply fulfilled; by following up tho 
experiments of Tornmil, he succeeded in 
determining the weight of air, and from 
this he arrived at tho nu ans of nieasuriug 
altitude by reading barornttric preesiiro; 
he invented the hydrostatic press, and 
also his caJoulatlng machine; and in pure 
mathematkas he investigat'd the theory 
of probability and tho difrcrentfal calculus. 
P. embraced a monastic life in 1051, and 
came under Jansenist iuiluciicc at Port 
Royal. In the same year P. enjoyed the 
famous mystical cxpenenco referred to in 
the ipinderful prayer known as the 
Memorial, The following year Antoine 
Amauld, the virtual chief of the circle, 
being threatened Mitb censure by the 
Sorbonne for his tcachiflg on efllcacious 
grace, called upon P. to defend him. The 
result was his celebrated Mires protrin- 


dales (1656-67). regarded by Voltaire as 
* witty as Moli5re and sublime as Bossuet.* 
The following year his health broke down, 
and he died four years later. Uls Penaees 
sur la religion were pub, in 1 669 ; they were 
ostensibly the Jottings for a projected 
Apologia. P. recognised that Christianity 
is a bond between the grontost and the 
most degraded, as symbolised particu- 
larly at the Crucifixion; he refuted tho 
sceptic and modified the Stoic position 
accordingly. In his own brilliant style. 
This may account for tho dictum that 
*ho Jiiggled with Qod and with the im- 
mortality of tho soul*; and this in turn 
for his condemnation by some critics {e.o. 
Cousin) as a pessimist. Nietzsche called 
P. *tho ODD logical Christian.' Tho 
Euloglum of P. by Bordas-Doinoulin, 
which won the prize of tho Fr. Academy 
on June 30, 1842, is to bo found in many 
eds. of the Lettrrs. The best eds. of the 
Pens^es are those of Antoine Nicolas, 
Marquis do Coiidorcct, 1776: J. de Bossut, 
1779; A. MoHnier, 1877; and G. Michand, 
1896. There is a trau.4. by W. F. Trotter 
In Everyman’.^ Libiury. Fang^re’s ed. of 
the Letirea proinm lah a is the must reliable. 
P.*8 complete ^^orks were ed. by L. 
BninschvKg mid K. Donlroiix in 1908. 
Stc L. llrunsclu ic g, /.a (iniie dc Pascal, 
1924; C. J. Webb, PuitvaVs Philosophy of 
Peligion, 1929; Df. Pishoj), Pascal, 1938; 
H. F. Stewart, The Sirrtf of Pascal, 1941; 
and I). Patrick, and Kierkegaard, 

1918. 

Pascal, Jean Louis (1837-1920), Fr. 
architect, b. in I’uris. Ho ohtaiueu the 
Grand Prlx de Home, 1S66, and planned 
restorattons (ehurchts and paUwes) In 
Italy. Roturniug to I'rance, ho took 
port In many Importnut designs, and in 
1875 became architect of the Jtiblioth^quo 
Nationale. of which he lived to see tho 
completion. 

Paschal, name of two popes and one 
antipopo: 1. Paschal i, (817-24), a Horn., 
notable chiefly for his relations with tho 
Emperors IjouIs and Lot hair, the latter 
of whom ho crowned m 823. In liis 

g ontiticate the Ic vtiioclaslio controversy 
egan. Ho was canonisc'd. 2. Paschal II,, 
known also as liaineriua (1099-lllHi, 
reigned while tho question of Investituro 
was being disputed, and thus oamo into 
coiifliot with llonry I. of England among 
others. 3. /’oscAoZ///. (Gujdoof Crema), 
antiptipo, was set up in 1164 by Frederick 
Barharossa, and continued tho opposition 
to Alexander HI. At the Instigation of 
Frederick ho canonised Charlemagne. 
Paschal Lamb, see I’assoVer. 

Pasco, Gerro de, see CeuiuI I>E Pabco. 
Pascoli, Giovanni GS5,>-ipi2), It. poet 
and scholar, h. at Son Marcadl Romagna, 
Forll; lecturer at Bologna (fluiv., succeed- 
ing G. Carduoci in the chalf of It. litera- 
ture, 1905. Ho was earlier prof, of Gk. 
and Lat. graniinar at Mosdlna and Pisa 
Univs. Among his poems aro Myricea 
(1891); Primi PoemelU (1S07); Canli di 
Castelvecchio (1903); Poemi convirUxli fono 
of his best works, 1904); Odi ei Inni 
n906>; Poemi italici and Itino a Torimt 
(1911). He also wrote poems in Lat. 
Noble phllosopbio roflectfons and social 
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dreams, perhaps somewhat Utoplau, are 
revealed in these. He also wrote two iu> 
torestiriir works on Dante, Minerva oecura 
(1898) and Holto il relame (1900). A 
complete cd. of his works woa pub. 1935 ft. 
See studies by B. Croce, 1920; A. Gandlsr- 
Ho, 1924; and h\ Montanari, 1914. 

Pas-de-Calais : 1 . or Strait of Dover (see 
Dover). 2. Dept, of N. Francso, formed 
in 1796 from ino.st of Artois and the N. 
innritinie portion of Picardy; bounded on 
the W. by the hi rail of Dov<*r and the Engr. 
C'’hnnnel. It covers an area oi 2600 sq. in. 
The Bupfaeo Is ercuerally Uiit. and the soil 
fertile and wal crcrl by sev. ri\ s. The sen- 
board about bO in. loinf. and coiiMhts 
cbiotly fif diiues. The ('liiiiate is damp and 
changeable. The prln. crops arc eerejx)«, 

E otntocs, fiiiffnr-bcct , and tobucco. C/'oal 
i produced, the chief eonl-bfiMn centiiiifr 
on B^tliune. Cahesaiid Boulojcne arc the 
most important jiorts of transit. There 
aro iron and ^dass works, tanncrl«*R. pot- 
teries, etc., and fi^hintf is an important 
industry, (’an., Airte. Ttu*re arc live 
urroiis. : Amis, Bctliiine, Boulogne, Mont- 
reuil, and St. Omcr. In 1014 Cor. tltiiiflr- 
bomb .sites were constructed in the dejit., 
drawlnir laavy ..llhli onmbingr attacks. 
The dept, was llberat<‘d on '^cpt. 1 and 2 id 
that year, with the exeeption of Calais, 
where llu* Uers. held out until the end of 
tho month. Arras, Bethune. and other 
places ^^ere much dainaKod, BtutloKiic 
eapeeialh so, and tho old tn, at Calnl« was 
lar^ly destrovod. Pop. 1,168,500. 
Paseiig, sa' (Jo \t. 

Pasha, Pacha, or Bashaw, title derhed 
from the iTrsian, and npplh d to <*uin* 
ntnndcrs of Jiicrh rank, na^al, military, or 
el\ il. in t he Turi* b p Kmplre. At one time 
il was limited to princes of the blood. 
Kvoo’ ftonernl or eriuir of a pro\ . was 
#jp offtno a P. 

Pasht, see vnder BrnwrrN. 

Pasig: 1. Blv. of Luzon, Philippine Is. 
It Hows W. from the N. end of the Laguna 
Bay, emptying into Manila Ila> at Manila. 
2. Cap. of Bi/al pro\., Luzon, Philippine 
Is., at entrance of the 'Mnn«iuina 11,, 9 m. 
K. of Manila. Pop. 12.0R0. 

Pasiphafi, motiicr of tho Minotaur 
(q.v.). 

Paso del Norte, El, see Cii d vd Juarez. 
Pasque Flower (Annnone pulsatiUa), 
beautiful Brit, plant bearing purple 
tlow'ors wdiich are so colled from appearing 
about Easter time. It a good rockery 
plant, but prefers a dr\ , chalky soil, 
Pasquier, Etienne (I.')29-1C15), cele- 
brated Fr. ndvoeaio and urltor, b. in Paris. 
Early destined by his parents to follow 
the career of an advocate, he studied law 
at the Bologna Univ. under Sooin, and was 
admitted to tho Bar In 1549. During his 
earlier days ho iudulgtsl his literary taaU« 
by publlsldiig Secherrhes sur la France (in 
• enoyclfipiedia form) (1560); Monopbile 
(diasertatlona on lo\e) (155.'>); and Pour- 
pearler dn prfnec (e. 1 569 ). The first named 
led to hia obtaining In the Parlemeni In 
1 564 a brief for tho unlv. of Paris, the law- 
suit arising out of tho Jesuits* attempt to 
gain admission to that unlv* Thenoe- 
fortb he appeared in numerous causes 
cwbres* In 1588 he became deputy in 


tho States-General (q.e.). In 1603 he re- 
signed his office of advocate to the king, 
and devoted the rest of his life to litera- 
ture. The collected works of P. were 
pub. in 1723. See life by Margaret J. 
Moore, 1934. 

Pasquin, or Pasquino, name of a cobbler 
of uoine, celebrated for the gibes he hurled 
at over 3 turn. He Uved at tho corner of 
the Palazzo Orsinl, and at bis death the 
mutilated statue of a gladiator, which was 
found imdi'r the pavement near his stall, 
\va« put up on tlio same spot and received 
the name I\ it became customary to 
allir to tills statue satirical verses directed 
aguiuat prominent personages, w’hich wore 
hence railed imsqninades. The satires 
wer^ for the most iiart epigrammatic 
replies to some lo]»ieal question affixed on 
tho pediment ot a statue of Marforio, 
which stood near by. A celebrated In- 
starice is tlie following: 

Marfnrio. E vero, I*nsqulno, che tutti 

Franccsl sono ladrl ? 

PasfjHino. Tutti, no, ina bunna parte. 

(‘Is It true, I'asquiu, ihnt all Frenchmen 
are thieves 1 * 

‘All! uo, but the greater part of them.*) — 

directed ngainst and being a pun upon the 
name of Napoleon Bond parte, on the 
o<*easion of the Fr. occupation of Home. 

Passacaglia (5p. pasar, walk, and calle, 
street), originally an It. or »^p. dance, 
but now an instrumental comiiocition 
based on a ground, i.e. a tune eontinuing 
throughout, usUia^3^ but not necessarily, 
111 the bass, as It always does m the 
("haconne. The best-known example 
tutually called P. is Bach's for oigan; 
the finale of Vaughan -Williams’s Fifth 
Symplioiiy is also a familiar P. 

Passage, Court ot, anet. existing civil 
court of record in the bor. of Liverpool. 
Formerly the mayor acted as providing 
judge, assisted by bailUfs of the bor.; Imt 
by the Court of Paasage Act, 1834, a 
q\ialified legal assessor was added to the 
bench, and four years later the mayor and 
hdilifis were disi>eu.sed with altogether. 
Finally an Act of 1893 made the assessor 
t he solo presiding judge, with powers not 
inferior to those of a high court judge, 
(ieuernllv speaking oulv those actions 
can be tried in this court where the de- 
fendant ot the time tlic action was 
launched resided or carried on business 
within the lurisdlction, or, by leave of tho 
judgi* or registrar, where tho whole or part 
of tlie cause of action arose within the 
Jurisdiction. 

Passage Island, see Cclfbra. 

Passaic: 1. City of Now Jersey, U.S.A., 
13 m. N.W'. of New York. The E. part 
conai.st*< chiefly of a plain, a* hllat the W. to 
more hillv and almost entirely residential. 
The chief buildings of interest are tho dty 
ball, general hospital, gener^ public lib- 
rary, and the » ne Watson Reid Memorial 
Library. Tho prm. manufs. are rubber 
goods, metal wares, silk, cottons, and 
worsted. Pop. 61.400. 2. Riv. of New 

Jersey, U.S.A., rising in Morris co., and 
flowing between Union and Essex cos. for 
a course of about 100 in. into Newark 
Bay. The falls at Paterson supply 
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abundant water-power for the toa. of 
Newark, Paterson, and P. 

Passamaquoddios, tribe of K. Amer. 
Indians of Alsonquln stock, allied to tho 
Penobsoots. The remnant of them reside 
on tho W. shore of Passamaquoddy Bay, 
In the state of Maine, and number about 
850: they haye a considerable admixture 
of Ft. and Exigr- blood. 

Passamaquoddy Bay, an inlet of tho 
Atlantic between Maine, U.S.A., and New 
Brunswick, Canada. It is 15 m. in longri h 
and about 10 m. in breadth, deep, shel- 
tered, and never blocked by ice. 

Passaro, Cue, Battle of, battle foug'ht 
between the Bng. and Sp. In 1718. The 
latter had captured the Is. of Slrily. and 
were besieging Messina. The Brit, fleet, 
under Georu Byng, Viscount Torringtou, 
raised the siege and compelled the Spani- 
ards to wlthdi-aw from Sicily. In the 
battle twenty-flve ships out of tho Sp. 
fleet of forty-five wero taken or destroyed, 
and the Sp. admiral, Castaneta. was cap- 
tured. For this service Byng was created 
Baron Byng of SouthlU and Viscount 
Torrlngton, and was given full power to 
n^otlate with the prlnced and states of 

Passarowitz, see Po2\rf.vac. 

Passau, tn. cmd episcopal see in Bavaria, 
Germany near tho Austrian frontier, and 
00 m. N.jS. of Munich. It has four suburbs, 
▼is. Innstadt, Usstadt, Auger, and St 
Nikola, and is one of the most putur- 
esquely situated tns. un the Danul««s It 
possesses eleven churches, tho chief of 
which l8 the cathedral of St. Stephen, In 
the fine Bom Platz Is a statue, erected in 
1824, of the Bavarian klhg, Maximilian 1. 
There Is a unlv. It is noted for niauufs. 
of tobacco, beer, leather, porcelain, 
machinery, and paper. Pop. 26,000. See 
F. Mader, Passau, 192.5. 

Passohondaele, tn. In Flanders, near 
Ypees. The tn. and P. ridge, the high 
ground In front of Yprc's, were the scene of 
bitter fighting in the third battle of Ypres 
on Oct. 12 and Oct. 26 to Nov. 10, 1917. 
The ridge wras the immediate objective of 
tho allies* offensive from Ypres after the 
Ifessinee-Wytsohaete ridge had been taken 
by the Brit, troops of ?:ng. and Irish and 
dominion units. The (ior. defences were 
Btreagthened with * pill -boxes’ or concrete 
redoubts bristling with machine guns, and, 
being level with the ground, dlfilcuit to 
reduce by artillery fire and fatal to attack- 
ing infkntry. The Brit. forccH, after heavy 
lomes, entered P. Itself on Oot. 30, but 
wero driven out again almost immediately. 
The Canadians retook the tn. on Nov. 6, 
and held their positions in face of des- 
perate Qer. counter-attacks, and through- 
out the next days the allies successfullv 
cleared the sides of the ridge, the name of 
which will not be ils^tly forgotten by 
those who fought for It; its surrender In 
the briltlo of noardy (or the hm) In April 
of 1018 was a sore blow to Brit, pride. 
The tn. was eventuaUr recaptured at the 
end of Sept. 1918. long, noalitary critics 
hate setorely criticised the Fr. and Brit, 
high commands lor the whole conception 
and strategy of this costly and tragic 
battle of the days of static trench warfare. 


Passenger Pigeon {Betopistes (or Gol- 
umM migraiona), N. Amer. bird whose 
sudden and complete disappcacanoo Is the 
most remarkable In zoological hist. It 
was probably the most gregarious bird tn 
existenco, and during its breeding season 
used to occupy a orowdeil area of over 100 
sq. m. On account of its value as a table 
delicacy it was ruthlessly persecuted, and 
111 one year 15,000.000 dead birds were 
dispatched from Michigan and Pennsvl- 
\aiila. In 1888 it failed to take up its 
usual breeding quai1.er8, and then dis- 
appeared without trace, the last known 
specimen dying In 1914 at Cincinnati 
zoological gardens. Its main features 
were its long wings and longer narrow taU. 

Passeriformes, order of perching or 
passerine birds, characterised especially by 
the four-toed foot, the claw of the liind 
too, which is separately controlled, being 
lur^r than that of any of the other toes. 
This is by far the largest order of birds 
and indeed comprises more than half the 
number of known birds. Only among Its 
numbers is tho power of song much de- 
veloped. There is, however, a section of 
the order which Inehidos a number of 
<«ongless birds, none of which are found In 
Europe. 

Passfield, Sidney James Webb, Baron 
(1859-1947), Eng. soelall^^t. historian, and 
statesman: b. in Loudon, son of Charles 
Webb. He was educated at private 
schools in London and spent some yean 
in Switzerland and Germany, coinplotlng 
his education at tho City of London CoUege, 
Birkbeck College, and King’s C'ollege. He 
was a clerk in a colonial broker’s olfice in 
London, 1875-78; by ouon competition he 
renehed the states vf lower div. clerk in 
the War Office, 1878-79; ho was surveyor 
of taxes, 1879-81; colonial office clerk, 
1881-91. In 1885 he was called to the 
Bar, and gained the LL.H. of London 
Tniv. He waa member for Deptford on 
tho H’.C., 1892-1910 l»rof. of public 
administration, London School of Econo- 
niicH, 1912-27; and one of tho senate of 
London Unlv., 1900-9; he served on the 
Itornl Commission on Trade Union Law, 
1903-6; the Coal Industries Commission, 
1910; tho lioyal Commission under 
Development Act, 1910-22; and many 
Important committees. L^our M.P. for 
tho .'-eaham div. of Durham co. 1922-29, 
he w.nK P.O. in 1024, being president of the 
Board of Trade from Jan. to Nov. of that 
year. In 1929 he was ennobled and be- 
cHvno secretary of state tot tlie colonies 
and dominion affairs (from 1930 to 1931 for 
colonies only). His greatosl achievement 
Is the placl^ of the Brit, itocialist move- 
ment In Its hlstoiical sett lug by the books 
he wrote in ooUaborntlon Mth hla wife. 
Beatrice Webb (q.v.). Although he hold 
Cabinet rank In two Laboul Govs, he wag 
never a prominent figure fn public life, 
and when he entered t he Hotise of Com- 
mons in 1922 bis career had begun to draw 
towards its dose. It was indeed with 
reluctance that he accepted the office of 
president of the board of trade in 1924, 
and he had already contemplated retire- 
ment when, as a peer, he onoe more 
assumed offloe in the dominions and 
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oolontal oiDoes. Yet In praotical adileve- 
ment he aodomplished more than most 
politicians of his day as in the develop- 
ment of social and political reform. 
Through the Fabian ^clety. of which he 
was one of the pioneers (see under Fabian 
SociETT), he played the most oonsplcuons 
part in conveitliig' Brit. Socialism from a 
propaganda of social revolution to a pro- 
gramme for the working-class movement, 
and more than any other led the Labour 
party to accept the Fabian interpretation 
of Socialism. But hla greatest interest 
was educatiun, and, having become cluiir- 
man of the Technical Education Board, 
he strove to bring secondary and nnlv. 
education within reach of the working 
classes (he lectured in political economy 
at the Oity of London College and Working 
Men's CollcgiO; and he was so far success- 
ful that the subsequent revolution In edu- 
cational administration, the transfer of 
control to local authorities, the develop- 
ment of secondary education, and the 
onlargomont of the univ. system were all 
for the moftt part duo to hia efforts. The 
Fabian programme, much of which the 
Education Act of 1002 embodied, was also 
his work. He wa* entitled to particular 
credit for his hi the creation of the 
imperial College of Science and Ttvh- 
nolugy, and the development of a uniffed 
library svatem in London. 

The Webbs formed a partnership 
unique in the public life of their genera- 
tion, and one to which the tiocialiat 
movement must be over grateful. One of 
tholr striking achievements was a visit to 
Russia in 1032 and 11134, which resulted 
in Soviet Comwunittm : a New Civitisationf 
(11135), which work, however, proved the 
least acceptable of the Webbs' writings, 
critics condemning its too ready accept- 
ance of gov. statistics and its foilure 
sufficiently to consider the loss of in- 
dividual liberty In the Soviet system. 
This, however. In no way lessens the 
magnitude and importance of the work, 
in affairs and in writing, which this 
long partnership performed. The ashes of 
Lord and la^dy P. id. 1U13) were interred 
in Westminster Abbey in Dec. 1947. The 
great mass of nubs. I>y Lord P. Include, 
with his wife, ilxstory of Trade Unionism 
U894, revised 1920); Industrial Demo- 
cracy (1897); and a series of vols. on the 
hist, of local flrovorii incut (English Local 
Oovemment. 1908-22); nlao hia Social- 
ism in England (1890); A Constitution for 
the SocitUisf Comnvmu I'olth oj Great 
BHtain (1920); Englieh Toor Uno Ilistorg 
(1927-29); and Soviet Communism 
See the autoi»ii>graphlts of Lady P., 
AppreniUediip (1926) ond Our Partner- 
ship (1918); also Margaret Cole (ed.). 
The IVeObs and their U "rk, 1919. 

Passfield, Lady, see Wehb, BKATkrcK. 

Passion Flower (/^/ss(/foru), genus of 
oUmbing herbs and slirubs, many of which 
bear flowers of a form which led devout 
settlers in S. America to give the plants 
their name. The throe stlihaas were seen 
to represent nulls, one transfixing each 
hand, and one the feet, of the onicified 
Ohrist; the rajs of the corona, the crown 

thorns; the five anthers, the wounds: 


the ten parts of the perianth, the ten faith- 
ful apostles: and the digitate leaves and 
tendrils, the hands and soonrffes of those 
who scourged Him. P. cssnuea is hardy 
in warm, sneltered gardens, but the other 


^iced Cif rkfl of the Most Holy Cross and 
Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ' was 
?<>wnded by St. I'aul of the Cross about 
ltd rule being approved in 1741 by 
Benedict XIV, They are engaged In 
revival and mission work In various parts 
of the world. The P. were introduced 
into England in 1841. 

Passion Music. From the earliest days 
of the Cliribtian Church it has been the 
rnst.om to read the idst. of the Passion of 
Christ during Holv Week, but it is im- 

S ossible to hav at wliat date the hist. 

egan to be boleiunly chanted, though it 
was certainly botowi the eighth century. 
In the Horn. Churc'b the Passion gospels 
are sung in plain chant by three ministers 
in tliree different tones, one taking the 
words of our Lord, iinoth(*r the words of 
tlie evangelist, and a third those of other 
characters. The people (furha) are, when 
possible, represenU'd hv the choir for 
whom magnificent polyphonic music was 
written by Palestrina and Victoria. 

Passion Play, drama m the form iff the 
old miracle plays depicting tliu Posbiou of 
our l4ord. P. Ps. are found during the 
later Middle Ages, especially in Ceruiany 
and the Tyrol, and they reached the 
height of their exoeUeuco during the 
teenth century. The best -known modem 
example is the Oberammergau P. P., 
first mootloned in 1633 in connection 


with a vow made by the peasants, after 
a severe visitation of the plague, that 
they would perform a passion drama 
once in every ten years. The text of the 
Oberammergau play has sov. times under- 
gone revision. See F. W. Farrar, Passion 


l*lay at Oberammergau^ 1890. 

Passion Week, week preceding Holy 
Week (q.e.). 

Passive Reiistanoe. This term, which 
fiinirecl largely in the newspapers shortly 
otter the paimng of the Education Act, 
19U2, was the name given to the move- 
ment, whether organised oi not. for the 
refusal to pay the new education rate. 
By this Act voluntary elementary schools 
became rate-aided for the first time in the 
hist, of the great education oontroversy, 
and the rate In aid, which was levied as 
part of the co., bor., or (list, rate (as the 
case might be), was vehemently objected 
to by nouoonformist (molidv) ratepayers, 
on the ground that by coiupclllng them 
to maintain oburch school- tho legislature 


was guilty of endowing a particular 
religluiis deDominiition ‘ud one with 
which they had uo sympathy. In India, 
between the two world wars, Gandhi (g n,) 
embarked ppon a campaign of opposition 
to what he d^itcehod to bo Brit. inJusUca 
and oppreaaiou, which was characterised 
by professedly non-violent tactics known 
as 'P.H..’ as well as 'civil disubeiUcnoe* 
and *non-oo-opcratiou.* In industrial 
disputes the principle of P. R. is exempli- 
fied in dilatory tactics, variously known as 
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Agoing slow.* *oa* canny.* and 'working to seven days for which the feast lasted none 
rule.* ... bat unleavened bread, called Maaaoth, 

Passivity, state Induced in certain was to be eaten, on penalty of being cut 

znetola whereby they become insoluble oil from the people, and special sa^flces 
in dilute acids. P. is caused by dipping were appointed for each of these days, 
the metal (e.ff. iron, chromiuml in concen' The first and the lost of those seven days 
trated nitric acid. It can bo removed were considered as full feasts and *no 

by rubbing with sandpaper, etc. manner of work shall be done in them. 

Passmore Edwards, see Edwards, John save that wbloh every man must eat* 
Passmore. (Exod. xii. IG). Outside l^olestlno the 

PassosrcBan. see Pa«uruan. P. lasts eight days (or rather, nine days, 

Passos, John (Roderigo) dos (b. 18d6>, because on tho 1*. eve no Icuveued broad 
Amer. novelist, 6 in Chicago. lUinols, may be eaten after breakfast), of which 
graduated at Harvard Univ. in lUlG. tho first two and the last two are full 
After leaving tho univ. he travelled in feasts. On tho other band, ns in all 
Spain in order to study architecture. Jewish festivities, tho evcMiing of the last 
However, he shortly Joined the Fr. day is not considered iia festal. Critical 
Ambulance Service in the First World study of the blldtcJil accounts of the I*. 
War, and later the U.S. Medical Corps, make it arguable that it is to bo regarded 
When the war was over he took to writing as the result of tho union of two festivals, 
and his first book. One JHan^s Initiation — one of which was a pastoral feast for tho 
iPi7, appeared in 1920. In 1922 ap- offering of tho first-born of tho flocks in 
peared a vol. of verse. A Push Cart at the order to secure prosperity for tho rest; tlio 
Curb, and a vol. of essays. Roshiante to the other was an agrlo. feast which tho Uebs. 
Road Affain. In 1923 he pub. a novel, adopted after their st'ttlofnont in the laud 
Streets of A'tpfi/, a typical btory of the of (Canaan. 

struggle of a sensitive and artisUo young Passport, warrant of protection and 
man with his pbilistiuo environment, autliority to travel. Wiiero tnU(‘h docn- 
His preoccupation with the social environ- ment is necessary it is generally granted 
ment led him to plan and write his great to the bearer by a consul or some oilier 
trilogy of Amer. life, 42nd Parallel (1930), competent authority of the bearer’s own 
1919 <1932), The Big Money (103C). It country', and signed by the proper author- 
was the culmination of his thinking nud ity of the slate to which he intends to 
writing on the contemporary scene. Tim proc'ced. It is necessary for Brit, sub- 
trilogy deals with Amer. life over a wirto jeets travelling abroad to do so under the 
canvas, exposing the social evils of a protection of the Brit, (i(»v., and for that 
oormpi and decaying commercial civ ilisa- purpose a i*. may bo obtaJm'd from tho 
tion built upon a system of exploitation P. Dept, of tho Foreign Olflcoand through 
and greed. He uses a number of unusual local offleers of tho Ministry of Labour 
technicsd devices e.a. he brings in nows- at a cost of 15s., or through the post 
reel and newspaper headlines, snatches of if a crossed postal order for tho above 
contemporary songs and adverts, as well amount is enclosed. The nnplicant for a 
as mdnga 'stream of consciousness* tech- 1*. must sign a declrtrntioii in a specified 
nique for the purposes of author’s com- form, and also obtain thu declaration of 
ment. In 1939 he pub. Adventures of a sk member of Porliaineiit, Justice of the 
Young Man (a novel) and The Ground we peace, barrister, solicitor, elorgyinan, 
Stana On In 1941. His book. The Grand doctor, bank olfioer, or .senior public 
JDe^gTi. was pub. in 19(9. ulllcial to tho effect that he Is a fit and 

Passover (Heb. pesah,)f first of the three proper person to be entrusted with a P. 
great festivals commanded to be observe<l He must also produce two photographs 
m the Peutateucbal codes. According to and other documents specJlled In tho funn 
Exodus xii. it w'as instituted ta com- of application. Merahers of the navy, 
memorate the exodus from Egypt, in par- army, or air force may hnvo their declara- 
tlcalar the 'passing over’ of the houses of tioos verified by tlndr cominRudtng 
the Israelites (diet luguishcd by the officer. Foreign Office IN. are grunted 
sprinkled blood on tho door-posts) by the to natural-born Brit. Kuhjoets. nr to the 
angel of the Lord when tho first-born of wives or widows of such persons, or to 
the Egyptians were slain. The order of persons naturalised in tho Ouited Rlng- 
its celebration was to be thus: A lamb or dom. tho Brit, dominions, colonies, India, 
kid, a male of the first year, without or Burma (the wife of an alfeu (q,9.) is 
blemish, was selected by each household deoniod to bo an alien). Where tho 
(or, if the households were small, by two applicant is a person natnrallHcd in the 
conjointly on the tenth day of the month dominions, a letter of rcdommeudation 
Abib (Nisan), and it was kept till the from the high cominlssiotter or ugont- 
foortccDth day of the month, when it was general In London of tlie state concerned 
'killed in tho eroning and roasted and is required, while applien.nt8 naturalised 
eaten with unleavened broad and bitter or rusident in tho cidoiifea must obtain 
herbs. '. . . for thou canicst forth out a letter from the Colonial Office. Brit, 
of the land of £^pt In ha>ite . . .* (Bent. Ps. are available only fur travel to the 
xvi. ^ They were, therefore, to eat it In countries named in trio P.« but may be 
ha^, standing, with tbeir lotos girdful, endorsed for additional c^ouhtries. subject 
their shoes on their feet, and their staves to compllanoo with the luiniigratlon rega- 
in their hands, os thofl^ prejiarcd for a iations for the tlmo being in force in Brit, 
Journey. None, whether Ibraolites or or foreign countries or with the necessity 
strangoTS, were to partake of it unless for obtaining any visa required. 1^’oreign 
tbeynad been cireumolaed. During the Ps. are avaflable for five years from the 
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date of Ib&uo, end may be renewed for 
further consecutive periods up to five 
years, but in no case beyond ten years 
from the date of original issue. The P. 
Olheo la In Queen Anne’s Gate ISulldings, 
Westminster, London, with a branch 
oillce In Liverpool. Persons resident in 
N. Ireland apply to the branch 1\ otlice in 
Liverpool. 

Passy: 1. W. suburb (sixteenth nrron.) 
of Paris, annexed in I860, between the 
Dols de Boulogne and the Seine. 2. Com. 
of the dept, of Hauto-Savolo, in the arron. 
of Bonneville. Pop. 4400. 

Paste, form of adhe^sive usually made 
by mixing flour with uator (about 
2 lb. to the gallon). The water Is 
added gradually and the whole well 
mixed. An ounce of alum la added to 
increase the adhesiveness, and the whole 
lioilcd and well stirred. Bookbinders 
UHually add about an ounce and a half of 
resin instead of the alum, thus getting a 
thicker and still more tenacious P. 

Pasteboard, see CARunoAKi). 

Pastel, or Crayon, Drawing, name applied 
to a method of puliiUng witli dry pig- 
ments. It has been practised in England 
from an early dub’ and John Bilcy 
(1646-01) produced many works in P. 
But Francis Cotes (172.WO) was the first 
Englishman to develop the art fully, and 
his portraits of Air. and Mrs. Joab Bates 
and Lord Hawke testify to his high ability, 
lie was followeil by John Russell, R.A. 
1766-1806), who brought the art to per- 
ectiion. But it uns a favourite medium 
not only in England ( especially for por- 
traiture), but also on 1 he Continent, such 
names as Rosalba Carriera, J. E. Lfotard, 
and tbo gi-eat inobter Quentin de la Tour 
being coiispkniouH. 1 ii more modern times 
it has been practised by Degas, Millet, 
and Whistler. 

Pasteur, Louis (1822 6.5), Fr. chemist 
and scientist, ft. et Dftlo (Jura). He was 
educated at Artois, Besancon, the Eeolo 
Normale, and the Sorlioiiiie. 13. -ds-L. 
1840. and became a innt beinatloal master; 
B.-^s-Sc. 1842. Ho studied chem. and 
Physics, and worked specially in the 
branch of isomerism. In 1862 ho wm 
appointed prof, of chem. at Strasburg, 
w'hcre ho married Alllo Laurent. uTs 
earlier work on the tartrates, when he 
showed to Birt the heinilicdral crystals 
ond their action on polarised light, and 
discovered the left-handed tartrates, was 
steadily continued by research in steroo- 
chem. In Strasburg his attention was 
turned scrlousb' to fermentation, and 
he showed that Peninlliwn glaucum 
destroyed only the right-handed portion 
of the inoative tartaric acid. He was 
appointed prof, of chem. at Lille In 1864. 
In the breweries of this tn. he examined 
the 'diseases* of boor, uine, and vinegar, 
and discovered the micro-organism of 
ferment, thus killing the ipowing theory of 
'spontaneous generation by proving the 
prosenoo of micro-organisms In the atmo- 
sphere and the healthiness of injured 
living matter when protected from them. 
Those researches led to the revolution of 
surgical practice by Lister. Meanwhile 
bis work on acetous, lactic, and vinous 


fermentations was pub. (1876) In iSUtdes 
tnir la 6tVre, with enormous advantages 
to nil Important industry of his native 
coimtpy. This was not fils only service 
dircotlv to industry. In 1865 he carried 
out a masterly and classical research In 
the discaac attacking the silkworm, dis- 
covering two bacterial kinds and com- 
bating them Buccesnbilly. Following up 
.reniicr’K vaccine treatment, he studied 
chicken cholera, and reduced the mor- 
tolip’ in f»)wlh from 10 to less than 1 per 
cent. A similar result followed his work 
in ardbntx. By discovering the bacillus. 
Isolating and cultivating It, a degenerate 
weakened form was obtainod, which, 
when inoculated, produced a slight attack 
of tho disease, and rendered the subject 
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immune. Huxley states tlmt P.'s w-ork 
in terms of money only wos einuigh to 
co\»r tlio whole cost of tl.o Kr. war 
lndeuinit> of 1870. The luetbod has 
oocuided the labours of pathologists over 
since, aud oncli disca-%c is at any rate 
being elucidated, while many have now 
>ichled up their speoial micro-organism. 
AlrhungU unable to iMilntc the microbe of 
hydropliobia, P. nevcrthol'’ss succ€*esfully 
located it in the iu*r>e ivntres, and by 
Inooulatmg fluid from the spinal cord of 
a disca->ed dog into a liealthy animal, 
thus producing tho disease, he obtained 
ail aticiiuatod strain whe.'^by immunity 
could lie secured, aud txlendod the 
treatment to hum.iii beings with suc- 
cess. Tlie P. Institute was founded, 
and others . a btam erected in many 
countries. P. uicd near Cloud ana 
was buried in a tomb at his institute. 
Not only as au eminent pathologist 
did ho gain the honours of the whole 
world, but his character gained affeo- 
tiou and reverence from all. See aliQ 
Pasteur Treatment; Pasteurisation. 
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Ste R. ValSlrey-Radot. VU d» Pa9ieur, 
1000 (Ena. trans. 1901); also Uyos by 
bis soii'ln^w. Bonmaiid, Ducleux. and 
Mr. and Mis. Percy Frankland. 1808. 

Pasteurisation, process empioyed to 
reduce the number ot bacteria in a medium 
Pasteur found that about 95 per cent, of 
the bacteria in milk could be killed by 
heatina it for 20 min. at a temp, from 
60® to 80® C. The milk must be rapidly 
cooled* otherwise bacterial spores become 
active and reinfection occurs. P. of milk 
under certain condiUons is recognised by 
health authorities. Longer heating (30 
min.) and mpld coolins; are insisted upon 
so that bacteria causing tuberculosis may 
be killed. 

Pasteur Treatment for procuring active 
Immunity against anthrax* hydrophobia, 
and other \irulont diseases* consists in the 
injection of a preparation containing the 
particular organisms causing the disease. 
These organisms have had tneir virulence 
reduced by growth under unfnvi)urable 
conditions. When Injected they stimu- 
late the blood to produc'c antitoxins 
which remain for some time and protect 
it from the particular (Usease. If the 
first injection be followed alter a suit- 
able interval with one containing more 
virnient bacteria* the antitoxins* and 
hence the probability of immunity* will 
be increased. The principle is bast'd 
on Jenner'e treatment of small-pox by 
vaccination. 

Pastiohe. or Pasticcio, in Utoratiire or 
art, a patchwork of borrowings* or work 
in imitation of anotlier’s stylo. In music 
a stage entertainment for wrnch the music 
was not written by a single composer, luit 

E ut together from various earlier works 
y any number of cf>m posers wiio hap- 
pened to be popular. The words were 
Uierefore written to the music* not tlie 
reverse, as in opera* ^to. In elgbteenth- 
ceptury Italy, however, words as well as 
music* especially from Mi'tastaslo^s works, 
wore often taken over br a P. The P. 
was'especially fashionable In the el.rlit eenth 
century. The ballad opera ni><l the 
vaudeville were both Ps. of a kind. 

Pasto. city of Colomlila, America, 
cap. of Narifio prov.* ou a flank of tiio 
P. volcano (14.(m0 ft.^* 130 in. N.JO. of 
Quito. It is the seat of a bi^^op* and 
has a nnlv. There are gold mines near. 
Pop. 61,000 (partly Indian). 

Pasion Letters, oorrcsptmdouco of a 
Norfolk family of that nu me* together with 
state papers ond other dociiiuents* coher- 
ing the period from 1422 to 1500. They 
form an Invaluable s^mree of Information 
as to ftfteenth-century life and inonnern. 
Host of the collection was sold early in 
* the eighteenth century by Wm. P., earl 
of Yarmouth, to I'cter le Neve* and after 
changing bands sev. times came into the 
hands of Sir Jobn Kenn, who ed. them in 
A vala. (1787-1823). The remalndor was 
dlsodvem In 1875. The best ed. is that 
of James Qatrdner (6 vols.)* 1004, and 
there Is an abridgment in Everyman's 
Library. 

Pastor, or Rose-cotoured Starling (Paa- 
iof ro8eu9), boautlfol member of the star- 
ling famuy. The adult bird has a long 


crest which, like the head, neck, and 
throat, is glossy violet-black; the baok, 
shoulders, and undcr-surfoce ore a delicate 
rose-pink, and the wings and tall greenish- 
black. It is common in India and oooa- 
siuually visits Europe. 

Pastoral Epistles, see Biblb and 
Timothy, 

Pastorales, see Basques. 

Pastoral Letter, letter addressed by the 
idsbop of a diocese to the wbolo body of 
clergy' and the people uiulcr his Jurisdic- 
tion. Such letters are usually read out 
from the pulpit of each church. 

Pastoral Poetry, poetry descriptive of 
country life* and Incindes pastoral drama, 
ill which the characters represent shep- 
herds or other country people. Except in 
bill li crises as the Dorsotshii'e poems of 
Barnes* it is a perfectly artificial genre, 
and t be rustic Retting does little more than 
nu'sk the thoughts aud emotions of the 
c-oimtry and era in which the pastorals are 
produced. The origin /yf tlio pastoral 
inubt be sought in classical literature, 
yfdinuus makes Stosichonis of Himera (d. 
about 655 n.c.) its inventor* but the 
earliest extant xiostorals are those of Theo- 
cntiis (c. a 70 B.r.). In these may be 
found the germ of the Kurejpeau pastoral* 
niid runny of the names of the shephorris 
fuul shephordesses of TlieocriLus (e.g. 
L>cidas* Oorydon* Daplmis, and Amaryl- 
b-v) did duty in all countries. Virgirs ten 
l£clofjues also exercised considerable in- 
fiiieiice. In Italy the first vernacular 
pastoral romance Is the ^meio of liocoac- 
cio (1342>, but a more famous example Is 
»S«nii.i7ttro’8 Arcadia (l.'dii). Petrarch, 
ami after him Mantuan, made the pastoral 
a ^e^ for satiric treat inent of women, 
courtiers, and ecclesinstiiM. Spenser’s 
Hhcvftcid'a Caleytdar U-»7H) owes much 
to the pastorals of Mantuan. The first 
post oral drama was l^olitian’s Favola di 
Orffo, which was produced at Mantua in 
1472. and the most famous of its followora 
was the Aminto of Tubso (l.>73). The 
must famous Sp. pastoral was Monte- 
mayor’s romance of Jhana (1558), well 
known In Elizabethan England. In 
1690 appeared Sir Phllin Sidney's prose 
romance of Arcadia, widrh liad, how- 
ever, been written runny years before. 
Many of the Ellzabetiian dramatists also 
wrote roniances* mainly in tlU) manner ot 
buphues. The best known of these Is 
liodge’s Roaalynde (169U). The pastoral 
I drama found its three greatest exiionents 
in rietcher {The Faiihfuh Shephe^ss), 
Shakespeare (As You Likd /()* and Ben 
Joiioon {The Sad Shepherd)^ There was a 
revival ot the pastoral in the cdgliteentb 
cent nry* which gM\c the pngtorals of Pope 
and Ambrose Philipa, over which tha pair 
Quarrelled. Gay’s ShephM Week was 
iutcndofl as a paroily r>( Phglps’s, but was. 
in point of fact, the host of the group. It 
wa«, however, surpa«.sod by Ramsay’s 
iyontle Shepherd (1728), in which the arti- 
ficlal element is less oblruslve. Stnoe 
that time the pastund has not been a 
popular poetic form. »SVe E. E. Chambers. 
Knolish Pastorals, 1887* and W. W. Qreg, 
PatUmd Poetry and Padtordl Drama, 
1906. 
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Pastoral SUII« see Crosikr and Lis- 
MORE Crosier. 

Pastoral Theolonr, branch of theoloflry 
vrhich deals with the duties of the clorgry 
as shepherds of souls. 

Pasture, strictly a term applied to per- 
manent RrasHland which is nazed nut 
never mown, but often applied also to 
land which Is both grazed and mown. 
Permanent P. is land which has been con- 
tinuously under grass since it was sown 
from seeds, or since it went out of culti- 
vation, and was allowed to sow itself. 
For temporary P. or ley the qutckor- 
iprowing clovers and grasses are sown, to 
reach maturity within the period of the 
ley, and vet to yield a uniform rate of 

E reduce throughout the period. P. land 
I Britain has enormously increased since 
about 1870, but much of It Is of inferior 
quality. 

Pasuruan, or Passoaraan, tn. of E. Java, 
on the N. coast, 50 m. by railway S.B.E. 
of Surabaya. It has considerable trade. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Patagonia, S. portion of S. America, 
lying K. and W. of the Andes, and divided 
between Chile and Argentina. The name 
P. arises from the nickname ' Patagoucs,* 
or big feet, appiied oy early Sp. explorers 
to the clumsily shod aborigines of the 
extreme 8. The Chilean portion lies 8. 
of Llanquihue and comprises the provs. 
of Chlloe and Magallauos (Magellan ter.), 
while the Argentluo extends 8. from the 
Rio Negro, and includes the ters. of Hio 
Negro, Chubut (q.v.), and part of Santa 
Cruz. The whole VV. region is occupied 
by the Andos, rlMiiig from 3000 to 6000 ft., 
with forests on the lower slopes; the rain- 
fall is very heavy. The E. dist. is a 

E latoau, rising in terrace fashion with 
byers of santlstoue and basalt. A great 
part is barren, but in the N. part irrigation 
enables wheat to be grown, and Immonse 
flocks of sheep graze the plains. The 
greater part is a vast plateau, almost un- 
inhabited; the tor. of Santa Cruz has 
barely one inhab. to 2.5 sq. ro. W. H. 
Hudson says: *It has a look of antiquity, 
of desolation, of eternal peace, of a desert 
that has been a desert from of old, and will 
continue a desert for ever.’ In the Chilean 
portion of Tierra del Fuego is l*niita 
Arenas, a flourishing in. and port, with 
a very large trade in wool. According to 
1946 figures there were .5,500,000 head of 
sheep in Chubut, 8,500,000 in Santa Cruz, 
850,000 in Argentine Tierra del Fuogo. 
1,0()0,000 in NouQu6n, and 2,710,000 in 
Rio Negro. Local output of wool aver- 
ages 50,400 tons per annum. The total 
area of P. is about 400,000 sq. m. The 
original natives belongt'd to two races, the 
Tenualches, noted for their great stature, 
and the Gennakens, who are practically 
extinct. See aUo Tikura del Furgo. 
See W. H. Hudson, Idle Dave in Patojoonia, 

' 1893 . 

Patagonian Language, eee under Soora 
American Native Lanouaobh, Southern 
Oraetlaind and ForeeU 
Patan: 1. Tn. of Nepal, India, 5 m. 
8.S.W. of Khatmaudu. Pop. 105,000. 
9. Walled tn. of Daroda, India, 64 m. 
N.N.W. of Ahmedabad. with manufs. of 


swords, spears, and silk and cotton stuffs. 
There are numerous Jain temples. Pop. 
36,000. 3. Tn. of Rajputana, 60 m. 
N.N.E. of Jaipur. Pop. 8000. 4. Tn. of 

Kathiawar Peninsula, Bombay, eee 

SOMNATH. 

Patang, see Baanfu. 

Patani: Monthon or state of Slam, 
between Kolautan and Singora, on the SL 
coast of the Malay Peninsula. Area 6000 
sq. m. Pop. 295,000. 2. Tn., cap. of the 

above state, on the £. coast. In about 
0 51' N. 3. Tn. of the is. of Gllolo, Malay 
Archipelago, on the S.E. peninsula; in- 
habited mainly by Dutch * post-holders.’ 
4. CJapo on the E. coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, at the entrance to the gulf of 
Hiam. 5. Riv. of 8iani, Malay Peninsula, 
flowing N.E. and N. through P. into tho 
gulf of Siam in about 6^ 55' N. 

Patavium, eee 1*adua. 

Patoh, Alexander MoCarrell (1889- 
1945), Amer. soldier, 6. in Arizona, son of 
a captain of West Point Military Academy. 
P. entered West Point in 1909, and was 
distinguished as an athlete. In the First 
World War he was a director of tho Army 
Machlne-Oun School in France, and later 
served In the Ahme-Marne, St. Mihlol, and 
Argonne oftonslves. In 1936 he joined 
tho Infantry Hoard at Fort Deuning in 
Georgia, after diligent study at the genei^ 
ritail school and at the army college. In 
1941 he commanded the infantry training 
centre at Camp Croft, in S. Carolina. In 
1943 he was put in command of ground 
forces at Guadalcanal, taking part In the 
assault wiiich drove the Jap. from the 
Henderson Field area, porsonally leading 
tho attack which stormed Mt. Austin. In 
March 1941 bo succeeded Gen. Patton in 
command of the Amer. Seventh Army, 
leading the Amur, ground forces in the 
invasion of 8. Franco. See further under 
Western Front in Second World 
W'ar. 

Patching, see under Needlework. 
Patohogue, tn. and summer resort of 
New York, U.S.A., in Suffolk oo., ou Long 
Is., 50 m. £. of Brooklyn. There is an 
oyster and fish trade, also manufs. of lace 
curtains. Pop. 7000. 

Patchouli (Poffoetemon patchouli), a 
shrubby plant (family Labiat-fe), bearing 
spikes of white flowers with purple marks. 
Its leavoe are distilled to yield a volatile 
oil, and tho plants are dried for stufSug 
mattresses and pillows, the odour being 
supposed to be disinftx'taut. 

Patchwork, eee under Embroidery. 

Patel, Pramjee Nasarwanjee (1804- 
1894), Pars! merchant and philanthro- 
pist, 5. in Bombay. In 1819 ne began a 
8ucc*eH8ful busiuosH career in the firm of 
Frith, Bomanjeo 3c Company. At this 
time in IniUa promlr>‘ it merchants 
became de facto bankers sinoe few people 
had large capital resources. In 1844 P. 
founded the nnn of Wallace 9c Company: 
from this he and in 1849 foundM 

Framjee, Sands ft Company. He will 
be remembered, however, for the work be 
did for bis fellow countrymen tn India. 
Sinoe the Porsls were exiled from Persia, 
Pars! law was in a obaotio state, par- 
ticularly as regards the laws of maniage 
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and Intestacy* P. served on a oommlsslOD 
to iDTosUgate this and beoamo president 
of the Pare! Law Assooiatlon. He d. 
one of the most revered and distin^ruitibod 
of the natives of India. The name F. 
means * mayor* (of Bombay), a title ooii- 
ferred upon an ancestor of bis by the £nff. 
In 1692. 

Patel* Vltbthulbhal Jabverbbal (1873- 
1933), Indian nationalist leader, b. in 
Oujerat. Trained as a lawyer, he prac- 
tised in Bombay. lie was elected to the 
Bombay Assembly in 1912, and to the 
Imperial Assembly in 1917. and repre- 
sented the Indian Congress at the London 
Conference of 1919 on the projected 
Government of India Act. In 1920 F. 
joined Gandhi's non-co-operation move- 
ment. He was elected mayor of Bombay, 
bnt was compelled to resign. He then 
became a leader of the Swamjif.t party, 
and was a member of the LcgiHiative 
Assembly in 1930. showing intenso op- 
position to Brit. rule. He died in exile In 
Swltserland. 

Patella, see Hnee: Limpetm. 

Patent, or Proprietary, Medicine, popu- 
lar terms for a medicine or Hpocltic for tho 


core or relief of any ailment, and of which 
the proprietors claim an exclusive right 
of sme. By the Pharmacy and Medicines 
Act, 1941, no one may sell an article 
^oonslsting of or compiihlug a substance 
recommended as a medicine' unless tho 
appropriate designation of tho substance 
or of each of the active constituents or 
ingn^ents, together with the quantitativu 
particulars of the latter, are clearly legible 
on tho label, container, or wrapper. * Sub- 
stance recommended as a medicine,' In this 
context, means a substance w'hich is 
referred to in terms which are calculated 
to lead to the use of the substance for the 
prevention or treatment of any ailment, 
uiflnnity, or injury and not being terms 
which fpve a deflnlte«indlcatiou that the 
supstance is intended for use as, or as part 
of, 'a food or drink and not as, or os paix of, 
a medicine. Selling in contravention of 
the Act is punishable by tine up to 620 and, 
for a subsequent olicnee, 6100 or three 
months* Imprisonment or both. It is the 
statutory duty of tho FhamiaceuticaJ 
Society of Great Britain to enforce the 
Act. Prior to 1941 excise duties were 
ebargeable on P. Ms. 

PatenU and Invention!. P.. or more 
oorrectly letters patent, are documents 
to which the Crown vests a subjesst 
with special rights or pri\ lieges, e.p. the 
privilege appertaining to the peerage are 
oonfeired on a newly made peer by the 
ianta of letters patent. This article is 
dkdnsively devoted to such letters patent 
as confer upon a person the sole right to 
> make, use, and vend an invention for a 
Umlied pMiod of time. Such a grant 
creates a monopoly (see MovoroLiEH) in 
fevonr of the patentee. A part from copy - 
ri|^Wa*e.) end trade marks (q.e.), P. 
ere tie only species of property which give 
ea exclusive right. A trade miirli differs 
from a patent os reason that *lt has not 
iMit and the benefit of mankind as 
jtti eonsideimtion,* jU obj^ being /to 
bdfoate the sonree from which an article 


oomes; not to restrain others from manu- 
facturing such artiolee.* There can be and 
is in law no exclusive right In a mere secret, 
and the original possessor of, for example, 
a secret process of manuf., cannot. In the 
absence of some contract, prevent another 
iierson from making use of his sooret if he 
l>o suooeasful In acquiring the know- 
ledge of it, though it would be otherwira 
if the latter acquired the information 
confidentially from the former or during 
the progress of experiments oonduot^ 
by the former. Difiiouitios as to the 
person entitled to a particular invention 
have very frequently arisen between 
masters and servants. The whole of 
this part of the subject of F. Is obscure, 
but the principle underlying all the 
coses Is that an employer who con- 
ceives an idea has no right to tho inven- 
tions of a man, whether servant or an 
independent, whom he emplojrs to oarry 
it out. 

To be entitled to letters patent for an 
invention, tho applicant must be either 
the * true and first Inventor ' of tho subjeot- 
matter or the 'true and first importer* of 
an invention from abroad. The first of 
the above two phrases by no means speaks 
for itself; but it is generally understood 
that an actual inventor Includes not only 
a person who is incontestably and literally 
tho first man to light upon and carry out 
a particular idea, but any one who has em- 
bodied in practical form some idea which, 
in tho main. Is his own, though utliors may 
have contributed buggostions in details 
and improvements which in themselves do 
not amount to distinct and separate in- 
ventions. But it must always be borne In 
mind that if any one who is concerned 
to upset a patent in the chancery dlv. of 
tho nigh court can prove that the patent, 
though admittedly novel so far as tho 
world generally is ooncernod, was not dls- 
coverod by the ingenuity of tho patentee, 
but was oorrowod from some book or 
another person, the court will decide 
against tho patentee. The 'true and first 
importer,' on the other baud, need have 
displayed no merit whatever to be entitle 
to a patent: e,ff. he may be a mere agent or 
trustee of a foreign inventor. By the 
Fatents and Designs Act, 19U7. any person 
who has applied for protection for any 
patent in any foreign state with wlJob the 
Bnt. (jov. bos entered Into international 
arrangements for mutual protection of 
Inventions Is ontltlud to a patent for his 
invention in England in priority to other 
applicants, and such patent, on registra- 
tion. will be dated as of the date of the 
protection previously obtained in the 
foreign state, provided the applloatlon Is 
made wltliin twelve months from the time 
of applying tor pruteotloo m the foreign 
state. The above statutory provision 
applies also to such Krit. ^'dominions as 
have entered Into mutual arrangements 
with the mother country. 

By the Statute of Monopolies (see under 
Monopoubs) P. for InTentions last 
fourteen years, but this term was increased 
by an Act of 1919 to sixteen yeare. By 
the same Act the eubjeot-matter of a yslld 
patent can only be a 'new manufacture.* 
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and the Act of 1907 defluos 'Invention* by 
reference to the old Act. A valid patent 
may be granted in n^upect of (1) The dis- 
covery of a principle together with a 
method of applying ft to a practical result 
or making it applicable to the production 
of a new iiiamif. (2) A new an<l useful 
combination of old parts. (3) The 
novel application of an old principle, 
provided a useful manuf. results; but 
the patentee canunt go outside the 
application which constitutes his Invcn- 
tfon, and the method of application must 
be really novel. (*1) The application 
of an old material to a new* purpose, 
provided there is octual no\cIty Jii the 
mode of using the old nr known material 
or thing as distinct from the novelty 
of purpose. (Ct) 'I’hc invention of pro- 
cesses for luoniifactziring well-known 
artl(‘los of coinincrco. (fS) A now combina- 
tion of new ami oM or all oM proco-*'<e-<, 
materials, or contrivances so as to produce 
or do sound liing more cheaply or quickly 
or effectively than before. Kvcii if the 
ultimate result of a c^nnlnnatiou bo both 
novel and useful, the combination will not 
be patentable uulc r» there is invention or 
'manutaeturo* la the mode of combina- 
tion itself. (7) A now product, material, 
or imichlne. ‘Novelty' as construed by 
the, eourtfl is csstmt ial. M it iior tlie patentee 
must bo the true and first In venter, or the 
subjetd-niatlrr of the grant must be a new 
niainif. in Itself, or newly introduced into 
the realm. In the law <*ourts, where 
•noAcUy* is In Issue, tin* inquiry really 
turns on how far there has bec*n su^'h 
•prior use’ or 'prior put).* as will invali- 
date the patent. In this context it is 
to be noted that if a man innkes an in- 
vention. the object of wliieh is to obtain a 
new result, the patent is entitled to a 
much more liberal oonstniction by tbo 
courts than if the Invention wore merely 
to obtfUu an old result by new moans. 

The element of novelty may ho summed 
up iu the following propositions: (1) If 
once the publlo generally become cognis- 
ant of an invention, no matter by what 
means, no patent can bo granted for it. 
But everything essential to the inventlou 
must have been known in order to invali- 
date the grant. (2) Tlie use of a thing for 
any partic.iilar purpose is not an 'antici- 
pation* of a patent whb'h i-laims the use 
of the same thing for an entirely different 

S urpose. (3) Novelty is not the same as 
iscovory, for a thing may have been dis- 
covered bofonb blit never made public. 
(4) An invention that has boon previously 
made by someone else, even though not 
disclosoo to the public, is oivid to have been 
'autlolpatod/ and if such anticipation be 
proved a patent cannot stand. (5) A 
prior unsuccessful experimeut or useless 
machine is no pub. (0) Dffering for sale 
'amounts to pub. only if the articao offered 
for sale shows the manner of its manuf. 
(7) Prior use in a lirit. dominion or colony 
will not liar the right to a patent in Eng- 
land. (8) Imparting a secret to another 
or others in confidence Is not ooinmunica- 
tion to the public unless the public 
mgM»taUy have by reason thereof in fact 
become fully acquainted with tbo inven- 


tion. ( 9 ) It is useless to try to upset a 
patent on the ground that some pub. book 
couiams it, if in reality the book contains 
merely a suggestion of the invention as 
opi>oKed to such a description as would 
ciiable a licrson to effect the manuf. The 
above principles may appear In the highest 
degree te«*hnica1; but it is pertluent to 
observe that the progress of opinion 
agalr^t monopolies is Inherently opposed 
... . oudowraent of any individual 

cliort i hat cannot properly lay claim to 
ongmahtv. 

“ patent the inventor must 
llr->t nie a i»rovi‘j;oTiul or complete specifi- 
cation of I lie nainir of iifs Invention at the 
Pai^mt OlUcc. -.) .‘“•mtiisiinpton Hnfldings, 
Ijondon, The sorvi'-os of an 

a<‘credlted pnb‘nt uL-fot nre usually em- 
ployed by LLc m\i*titi'r to dniiW iip the 
spcciliivition, for an-, -nbstantirtl error in 
preparing tluj dcKMmn .it Tuar render the 
patent ^old; and fiirilcr, it'at any time 
dniiiig the subsisten -c o1 u patent some 
one can ‘*how that the deh,cripti<m In the 
ipeciilcation is so inr-o-nph'le tl»at no one 
could j*riwlueo the n'-nii claimed, the 
pattmt will b(* null iimi \ Sometimes, 
howe\ei\ a iiab-nti-i* '.Mil be allowed to 
ameiul ht^. sperilieation if the ommeous 
parts do not vitiati* the whole patent. 
After tho oi>eciiieation Inis lioeii dcpo‘«ited 
th<* examiner of the Patent Otlice investi- 
gatt‘.s Urn applie.atiou m onhr to see 
whethiT the RpeclflcuUon and drawings 
proporlv (lOHcrlbi* the invention, and 
whether the invention olaimod has in fact 
been described In some anterior spi»cifl- 
cation deposited at the otHce in eonneotlon 
with any application for a patent made 
Within fifty >ears next before the date of 
the applii*ation under examination. (A 
prior provisional sperilieation not followed 
hj a complete siiecitlcatiou will not affect 
the claim.) The comptroller-general of 
P. ha\ing satisfied himself that the 
above reauirements have been satisfied, 
causes the specifleatiou to bo advertised 
ill the ofliciol Jour, of P. Tbo patent 
will then bo scaled after two months, pro- 
vided there is no opposition. There are 
only four grounds of oppos.itl *n: (a) That 
the applicant got his invention from the 
opponent; [0} that the invention has been 
claimed in a eompleto .si>ecifloation for a 
Hrit, patent of prior datt' otlicr than one 
d»‘poKitctl pursuant to an aiiplication made 
over tlftj' years before the date of the 
application for the opp«Hcd patent; (c) 
that the speoiflwtion <loes not 8iit»*clently 
or fairly descrlbo tlic nature of the Jn- 
ventiim or the manner iu wliich it is to be 
performed; (d) that the complete speci- 
fication describes and claim'- :ui invention 
different from that doscrihed lu the pro- 
visional specification (a pno Islonal speoi- 
ficatlori protects for six mouths), and that 
the former ready forms the subject-matter 
of an applioati(»k made by the opponent to 
the interval between the hearing of the 
provisional specifloatlon and the complete 
specification. The comptroller^ powers 
(whluh are subject to an appeal to the 
attorney-general) nro, os may be Inferred 
from the above enumeration of groxmds of 
opposition, limited to determining either 
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the identity of an invention, or whether 
the applicant is fraudulent ; he cannot oust 
the iurisdlotion of the courts by deciding 
a question of infrliurexnont. The fees on 
patents for inventions are: 

€ a, d. 

On application for provisional 
protection . . .10 0 

On filing ooniplete specifloatiou i 0 0 

On notice to have patent sealed 1 0 o 

On application for certificate 
of payniont of renewal: 

Before the expiration of tlie 
4th year from the date of 
patent, and in respect of the 
5th year. 4?5 ; of the 6th year 
and so on up to the 10th 
year. . . .120 0 0 

Total 13. 0 0 


Other binall fees are also as 

may from time tt^ time be Tu-'sented by 
the Board of Trade. 

Revveaiion, — Any person may petition 
to revoke a patent on the ^Tound (o) that 
It was obtained in fraud of his rjghr.s, (h) 
that he and not the nantee was the true 
inventor, or (c) that no lias publicly used 
or sold the thing claimed as uu invention 
before the date of the patent. If tiie 
petitioner satisfies the court that he is 
right, he may himself be grunted a patent 
to ojroire on the date the revoked patent 
would have expired. A patent not less 
than four years old may also bo i*evoked 
by the comptroller at the iiistancu of any 
one who shows that it has. during those 
four years, been worked mainly outside 
the United Kingdom. 

* Compulmrv Licences . — A patentee may 
be oi^ered by the court U* grant licences 
to work bis patent if it enn be shown that 
he baa not himself a<i6qiiat»'l> worked his 
patent, or maniifac^tured his patented 
article, or granted licences on reasonable 
tennB, so as to prejudice any existing, or 
the estab. of any new, industry. 

JnfHnffemeni. — The remedy fr»r in- 
fHnmment is by injunction iq.r.) to ro- 
atnun farther infringciiients, coupled with 
a elaiiii either for (lamagcs or for an in- 
qut^ as to profits in n.«pect of past 
InfriDgements. The iisual defeiM-cs to 
such an action are: (a) A denial of infrioge- 
nant; (6) a denial that ihe plaint) tf was 
the first and true inventor; (n) a denial of 
novelty; id) an allegation of tlie insuffi- 
ctacy or incompletenebs of the spi^dfi- 
eation; (a) an allegation that the patent 
has been worked principally abroad 
allegation of fraud on the defendant’s 
, rigtitai; and (o) a denial of utility (doubtful 
as a Monce). 

The procedure In applications for the 
grant of P. is ar. 4 italaed in the P. Buies, 
1920 statutory Itulcs and Orders, 1920, 
No* ASj. Tbeso rules repeal those in 
axiatenee prior to March ai, 1920. The 
tell list of tees payable on tbe grant of 
P. Is contained in tha first scheduio to 
tbeso rules. 

In view of innoh criticism of the 
ezisiing Patents and Designs Acts the gov. 
in 194% appointed a departmental com- 


mlltce under the chairmanship of Kenneth 
U. Swan to consider what changes were 
desirable In the Acts (1907 -38), and in the 
pracfloo of the l^atent Otfico and the 
courts. Bccommcndatioxis made in ^e 
first interim report of the Swan Com- 
mittee ((jmd. 6618, April 1945) were 
embodied in a short n mending Act of 
I 1946. This Act modi0(‘d existing prac- 
I lice as a matter of uiprcncy in view of 
I patents lapsing dally, to cimble patentees, 

I who had been prevented from working 
their P. by war restrictions, to resume 
working under extended patent pro- 
tection 08 soon as possible. 

Important changes in the law relating 
to l». and rogistored designs wore made by 
the gov. in au Act to gi\ e etfect to many of 
the recommendations of the Swan Com- 
mittee's second interim and final reports 
(Ciml. 6789, April 1946, and Ciiid. 7206, 
Sept. 1947). The new Act makes no 
('liungee in fiindumentai prini'ipleb, but 
adapts patent law to modern reqnlre- 
niciits. One of the main purposes of the 
Act is to strengthen tho provision against 
abuse of patent rights or the insufllcicnt 
use of patented inventions. This is to on- 
^ t hut Inventions arc nseii to tiie fullest 
ixttut to increase industrial eflici<»noy. 
I \!l the existing remedies are retained, but 
the 4drcumstances in which they can 
l>c resorted to are extended to cover 
ca.scs w'hero the invoiition is not being 
w<»rkod to the fullest extent, or where 
an exTiort market Is not heiug sup- 
plied, or where the working of another 
patent is hlndci'ed by the rtdusal of tho 
patentiH: to grant a hccnco on reasonable 
tcrni^. The A ct providas for action being 
taken by a gov. dept. In the pnlilic interest, 
particularly in cases adversely reported on 
by tiio new Monopolies and Kostriotlve 
Practices Commission. Ttiis commission 
has power to inquire into all restrictive 
pnu'tices affecting P., but tho Act 
which coDBtituU‘d it d<Ms not provide 
specific action to follow on adverse reports. 
Other clauses modify tho provisions 
luting to the use of patentod inventions 
for tho service of the Crown, and make 
peniianont provision for censuring secrocy 
of nn entinns in the InterestN of tho defence 
of the realm. Tho cnnrt^c have held that 
when tho patentee Idmseif usiBr an inven- 
tion for the services of the Crown a gov. 
dept, cannot relievo Idin from his con- 
trai tual obligatloim t(» other persons. 
The let provides this relied. When others 
arc authorised to nso tlxi invention the 
patentee will, in gcncralii receive com- 
, pc osation. but it is pros idod tliat he 
I sImII be liable to siisro this with any 
other person entitled lo cogtrac'tu^ rights 
ag linst him. The Act olnt provides that 
an application for a patcn| may be made 
by the asslgnra of an tnyontor. and an 
iip c'litor^s application may bo taken over 
at any time by his assignee. There will 
be introduced a new system of dating 
}*. and allowing priority based either 
on provisional speciftoatioos or on earlier 
applications in conntries lielonglng to the 
fut<*mational Conyentinu for the Piro- 
tcction of Industrial i^ronerty. Another 
amendment of the law will help to proteet 
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tbe position of an inventor who is an 
employee In the event of a dispute arising 
with ms employer as to the rights of the 

S arties in respeot of the invention. Power 
I riven to tho comptroller of 1*. to 
settle such disputes in appropriate cases, 
and he may act upon an application by 
either of the parties. This will ouablo un 
inventor to have a claim decided without 
incurring the lioavy expense of a court 
action against an employer. It pro- 
posed tliat in future all appeals from the 
coniptroilor's decisions should go to tho 
P. Appofil Tribunal. Tlie Act came into 
operathui on Jan. 1, lPr>U. 

In order to secim* for Britain and i(s 
industries the boncllt of lav(‘ntioii8 aud 
discoverios by Brit, scientists the gov. in 
April 1948 introduced a Bill to e^tahLi-dJ 
a national corporation for the develop- 
ment and exploitation of inventions, to 
whi<;ii bi>dy tiio Hoard of Trade may mivLe 
advances of up to £5,000,900. within live 
years of its estab., for working caiiital. 
The funetlons of the corporation art' to 
secure, wliero the public intert'st so re- 
quires, tho dovidopmcnt or exploitation 
of Inventions which result from rescaiH'h 
by gov. or otho** or/’^^isations fliiaiwed 
by public funds, and of any otiier in- 
vontlon as to w^hh^h it appear^i t<i tho 
ooriMiration that it is not being developed 
or exploit<^d or hUlllcienlly developed or 
exploited; and to hold rights in inven- 
tions and to grant or dispose of siuh 
rights for consideration or otherwise. 
This Bill makes no proposals alTcctitig 
the law of I',, hut legislation to amend 
the Patimts and Designs Acts is under 
consideration. 

There is consklerablo similarity bctwtH»n 
Bng. and Ann r. patent law. Perhains 
one of tiic most important distinctions is 
that while Eng. law regards public advan- 
tage in the first place, Ainep. law Uioks 
to tho reward of the inventor for hb* 
industry. The best clchnition of patent 
ability In the is given in the revised 

statutes as amended in 1897 (tiio amend' 
ments are italicised): 

‘Any person \vho has Invented or dis- 
covered any new and useful art, niachinc. 
raanufacturo, or coxnpcisition of matter, or 
any new unci useful Inprovement then'uf, 
not known op used by others in this 
country before hift im^fution or (fiscot'ertJ 
thereof^ and not T»atcnt«-d or descrilKsl in 
any printed puhllcatfnn m this or any 
foreign country hefoTO In*' in vent Ion or 
diseorory thci’csif or ihort than ivro yenrd 
pritfr to hm anptoaJuot, and not In piihlic 
use OP on sale for more lliau two year', 
prior to his a i» plication, unless tho same 
IS proved to ha\o boon .ih.indoued, may, 
upon payment of the hes rc'qiiired by 
law and other duo proccedingH had, obtain 
a patent therefor.’ 

, Under the law of I "90 the duty of 
granting D. was dHchargod by the 
secpotary of state, the Becrotary of war. 
and to© attorney -general. From 1793 to 
1836, the law being almost Identical with 
Eng. law, tho duty fell to tho secretary 
Of stale, subject to too approval of tho | 
attorney 'general. i 

From 1837 onwards the divergence of j 


Amor, from Eng. law began. In that 
year a P. oflloe was opened: there Is 
a commissioner of P„ with assistanta 
and examiners; he Is appointed by the 
president, and bos extensive power In 
interpreting tho patent law. An offlclal 
Oazette is pub. In applying for a patent 
too first stop is to lodge an application, 
giving details and, if nocessary, drawings 
ami uKKlels. The fee for filing 
appliciitiou u $15. The applicant must 
verifj'^ his claim by oath before any person 
com pc lent to adinirister oaths. If on 
c.'xaniiuatiou the* commissioner Is satisfied, 
the patent is ibsiicd, and a further fee of 
$20 mu->t bo paid within atv months. 
The maximum period is seventeen years. 

JJemjtts. -See Tiiade Makio) and 
TllAOr N VMKS; cibco (‘opyiiioht. 

AVr 11. lladdan. Compendium, of PatentB 
and Jteaions Law ami Practice in Great 
Hritain and AUnHui, ihai, with replace- 
ment sheets to IPU; p. Meinhordt, 
JnretifionSt Patents, and Monojudt/, 1946; 
and T. Terrell, Jmw and Pnn Her rt luting to 
/otters J*atent for Inechtwns (Uth ed. by 
iv. E. J-’helJcy, 1947). 

Pater, Walter Horatio (1839-94), Eng. 
eritio and humanist, U. at Shadw^, 
London; educatod at Ealicld, Canterbury, 
and QueoiTs OoUege, Okford. In 1864 
he hc'c'amo fellow of Hrohcnoho College, 
in 1865 M.A., In 1866 junior dean, in 1867 
tutor, in 1871 dean, niui m JS73 lecturer, 
lie was associated with tho iTe-Bapnael- 
i\^s, especially with riwiiibunie. His 
literary celebrity dates fiom uu essay on 
W inckehnauu, pub. in the lyestminj^ter 
Keview in 1867. P. has a detiuice place 
in the growtli of the Homantic moveineut, 
which developed first into the Pre- 
Itaphaclite phuso aud then into tho 
ii»Kthetlc. His writings crystallised tins' 
latter before it degenerated int<o extrava- 
gance. With the api>areut undermiiiing 
of religion by scloiico and i\itli the iu- 
c'reosing ugliness of civilisation, beauty 
and truth seemed to l>c found get her 

onlv in works of art, or at momeuts in 
nature, or in tmnsieut experience. I*, 
defined this creed in tho I'oiK'hision to 
’I'hc lit naissance^ In .l/urtux the Epi- 
curean its applicAtioii to UL was por- 
i t rayed in the ‘sonsatioic- and ideas* of Its 
I hci'o, sM»t dclilieratcly In an epoch of 
I trauHitinu in tho pa»,t. Of P.*s style 
Ooorgo M«>opo said: ‘In t*M» pages ol P,uer 
; tho English language h*'s m state'. ' Ills 
works includo Shuiies in the History 
\ of the lienaissance vlS?.”-. 1S77): Marius 
t/ie Ejiivurcan (1885; Kvcr> man's Library. 

1 1934); Imaginary Porirads U8S7); Appre- 
B'lfA an Essay o.i Style (1889); 

' Plato and Platonism UbUS): An [maginary 
; Pitrtrait' the Child in the If^^use (1894); 
Greek Studies and Miscellu-uous Sittdies, 
propared for the jircss by C. L. :<liadwell 
wore pub. llji 1805; and nuniorous essays 
in the Eoiinit ‘*lu Ih^dcu. ©to. lie Is 
caricatured as ‘.'Ir. Hose’ In W. H. 
Mallook’s The Hew ReputU c, 1877. See 
lives bv A. O. Benson, lOUU. tuid Edward 
Thomas, 1913; and studies by A. Hymons, 
1932. and J. <1. Esker. 1933; aim B. 
Aldington (ed.), Walter Pater: SeUcied 
Works, 1948. 
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Paterculus, Marcus Velleius (r. 19 u.c.- 
A.U. 31 )» Horn. hUtorian; foiinrlit with 
Tiberias in GOl'maQy and Illyria, aud'iu 
A.P. 14 was pTffitor. His two-voliimed 
Historiap liomana*^ in which ho treats of 
Gk. as well as Horn, hist., has survived. 

Patemiacum. see I’aykrni:. 

Paterno, tii. of Sicily, prov, of Catania, 
at the foot of Mt. Etna, and built on 
the site of the anct. Hybla Galcatis. 
There are mineral springs, and a trach* in 
wine, flax, and olive oil. Pop. 36,000. 

Paterson, William (1658-1719), Hrit. 
bank projector, b. in Dumfriesshire ami 
brouftht up in Kngrland. lie \v«s a 
wealthy and Intluenlial niorchaut. oiut in 
1681 became a member of the Merchunt 
Taylors’ Company, lie was one of the 
founders of the Hank of Ensrlaml, ami it 
is said that the project orisrhiatcd with 
him in 1691. On the foundation of the 
bank in 1694 he became a director. In 
1695, owing to a disagreement with his 
colleagues, he withdrew fron ilic board 
and ilevoted himself to ll iMlony at 
Darien, unsucecasfiilly planted in 16;>S, 

Paterson : 1- City of New Jersey. T\S. A., 
and the cap. of I'assale eo., on the Passalo 
R.. 17 m. N.W. of New York. It is a 
great manufacturing t'enlre. and i-s htjlid 
the 'Lyons of AmcruM.' hoeau-e of its 
extensive silk industry. There arc also 
cotton and paper fart(jries, rolling nulls, 
etc. Pop. 139,(500. ‘J. Tn. of New S. 

Wedes, Australia, in Durham eo., on tlie 
Paterson K., 25 iii. N.N.W. of N(‘wea'*tl«. 
Pop. 5000. 

Pathans, Muslim race ll\irig on iiml 
beyond the N.W. frontier of India, 
including the Mnhrnands, Afndi^. \Vnz»rs, 
Mahsuds, Khntiaks, and Yussufzals. 
Many members of these tribes were at one 
time enlisted m the Indian Army. 

Pathe, named u^od by one of Ilrituiii’H 
leading film pmdm'Wnn and distribution 
cdYnpanics, which in 1949 eljunged its 
title from P. Pictures to Associated 
Brit.-P. Ltd. tVmnded as i*. Fri’re.s 
Ltd., by Chorlc’s I’athe in 1911, the 
company prodiu<*d Britain’s first news- 
reel, still issued twice weekly under the 
title of Paih€ and Britain’s only 

weekly screen mag<Lzine, the popular 
Paihe PirUyrial. The P, trade murk, a 
crowing cockerel, appears on many screens 
throughout the worM, the eompan> hav- 
ing newsreel affiliations with the VcUhe 
Journal of Franco ami the Wamer-luUhe 
Setca of America. In 1941 P. Pletuw’S 
took over the distribution of the entire film 
output of the Associated Brit. Picture 
Corporation, and the company has since 
functioned as the distributing arm of that 
organisation which, beside.s oontroltnig 
Britain's largest cinema circuit of 4.10 
cinemas (A.B.C.), owns the reconstructed 
Elstree studios and Welwyn studios. 

A subsiiliary oampany, Brit. Instruct jotinl 
FUils Ltd., produces educational hluiH 
and filmstrips in conjunction with P. 

In Wardour Street P. operate the oiil> 
fully eoiiipped film studio In Lojidorrs 
W. Enci, on the site of the original fltudlo 
used by Charles Pathe. AsHociated Brit .• 

P. now produce and distribute over .3oo 
films a year, ranging from educational 
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I 'shorts’ and documentaries to fulldength 
documentary and entertainment features. 
The company was among the first in 
Britain to produce and adapt films 
specially for the Amer. television market. 
Among the mure famous feature films 
distributed by Associated Brit.-P. after 
the Second world War were 7’/re Dancing 
Veara^ The Intruder^ The Hasty Hearty 
Private Anyelo, The Queen of Spades, 
Scrapbook for 1922, Scrapbook for 193$, 
The Peaceful ^ears 1919-1939, The 
Guinea Pig, Xo llaom at the Inn, My 
/irother Jonathan, lirighton Rock, and 
PiccadJlg Jnruieut. 

Pathology, sciciico of disease, luchidliig 
structural abnormalities not usually re- 
giirded as disca.se8. Heullh may bo cou* 
sidered as the coiidltlou In which structure 
and function arc perfect. Symptoms of 
disturbance of f iiuctluu may be subjective 
or ubjecttve, or both. Such disturbance 
Is as.soclated with ehango in structure of 
ceils, tissues, or organs, and this structural 
change may be either physical, chcinicAl, 
or anatomical, and may bo visible to the 
naked eye, or revealed only by micro- 
scopic examination. Mlerohcoplo changes 
are the prov. of pathological histology: 
others are included In pathological ana- 
tomy. Pathogenesis is the description of 
the changes from Iheir beginning and 
during their course; the Inquiry Into their 
oau.ses forms the dept, of aetiology. Until 
Virchow pub. his Cellular Paihology in 
1850, the scionco was hardly In exisCence, 
for not until the microscope revealed the 
fact that man was a community of living 
cells w'as it recognised that their vlctssi* 
tildes were the true basis of the study of 
human disease. The rapid rise and 
wrondcrhil development or hlochcnilstry 
has made important contributions to 
knowledge of the metabolism of the cell 
In health and in some forms of disease; of 
the production of endocrliios and their 
cilect on the body; of toxins and anti- 
toxins. I’asteiir's (q.v.) vvi»rk, originally 
cliemical, in coiiDcction with fermentation 
led to bacteriological science, and showed 
that the cell had friends and enemitut; his 
eradication of specific disoaso am<ing silk- 
worms conclusively show'od how science 
could wage war on germs Inimical to cells. 
Koch’s discovery of the anthrax parasite 
In 1876 and the tubercle bacillus In 1882, 
by his culture methnrl of isoiating bac- 
U^rlii, led to the dlst'overy of the organisms 
responsible for fowl cholera, septic disease, 
typhoid, cholera, diphtheria, tetanus, etc. 
Lister’s work in antiseptic treatment of 
i wounds was of canal importance, and 
Jpimer’s in sixiHlIpox; ’ nor must the 
peculiar genius of Huxley, outside the 
ranks of medical scientists, be overlooked. 
In 1893 Theobald .'8mitb, In the case of 
bovine malaria or Texas mvor, showed for 
the first time that parasites ( 7 *v.) such os 
the tick could act os Intomediary hosts 
and transfer disease from animal to ani- 
mal ; Manson and Eoss proved that malaria 
was transmitted by a mosquito (Jno- 
phelea), so that every parasite has sub- 
sequently been a suspected fweiit in the 
transuilflnion of discfise, Ehrlich’s re- 
searches in chemotherapy, with bis theory 
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of 'side-chains’ op 'receptors/ proved of hereditary, P. Involves some knowledge 
great use in practical Investigations, of heredity (g.v.). Hasmophllfa, colour 
Meiohnikoif’s study of immunity and the bliudiiess, diabetes, and certain de- 
discovery of anti-toxin by von Behring fonnitios are transmitted, and tendencies 
were also landmarks in the general ad- to diseases such as tuberculosis: these 
vancc. Some advance has been made in tendencies need not be realised if the con- 
classiflcation of parasitic diseases; of those ditiuns of life are wisely controlled, 
due to schlzomycetes (bacteria), stippura- Throughout all the progress since the 
tlon and septicffimla, erysipelas. Infective middle of the nineteenth century there 
endocarditis and gonorrhoea are caused has been a steadily increasing knowled^ 
by pyogenic micrococci; spociflo Imcilli of the physiology of the human body: 
are responsible for cholera, plague, pneu- organs such os the thymus glaud and 
monia, etc.; hydrophobia, measles, and suprarenal bodies, the pltnibarv, para- 
mumps are caused by viruses, whilst thyroid, and thyroid glands, have been 
scarlet fever la an infection by a strepto- more fully investigated and at loast part 
coccus. Protozoa are the cause of djscn- of their function discovered, i^ome pro- 
tery, malaria, black -water fever, etc., gress has been made in the recognition of 
while other animal parasites, such as tape- the relation between psychogenic phono- 
woniis, hookworms, and threadworms, arc mena and the glandular secretions, and 
responsible for other typos of diseases, possibly the gn^atest advances in the 
Sev., such us iU‘tinoni.\cosis. niadura foot, future will he made in connection with 
nspergiliosis. and ringworm, have bc'cii psychopathology. The discovery of the 
traced to plant parasites. sulphanamide drugs, HU(‘h as sulphanila- 

Tlio study of healing processes in mide, and antibiotics such as penicillin 
wounds, as observed when means are taken (q.v.), streptomycin and chloromycin, 
to prevent the attack uf g<*rins, has shown have provided new weapons in the battle 
that cells are capable of readjusting, after against bai'teria. See also PtOLOOT; 
distm‘ban<*e, the normal healthy life. JiAtTKiiiOLOoy ; IUrasitoloov; Cancer; 
Some leucocytes tn numbers acciinm- Hopkins, sm Fkedmik’k (Rowland; 
late and carry oil tlie ciend cells, while l’s\cnoi*ATiioLOJiY;'I cni.iui M)-.i*-, ViTi- 
others are phagocytic and destroy the mins. 

attacking micro -organisms; at the same See K. 11. Long, IltJun/ of Pathology f 
time the blood-vessels penetrate the dis- 1928; A. W. Hewlett, PaUiuUujical Physio- 
turbed area, the <*ni)iJluries budding and lof/y of Internal Diseases <3nl cd.), 1928; 
auaatomosiug, so producing a new vos- U. I), i'owcr and W. \V. Hala, Principles 
cular HjsteiJi. sneh reouperativo power ' o/ Pnihologyt 1929; W. ti. MacCiillum, 
points to tlie po‘'‘sibility of similar pro- Paiholttgu (7th ed.i. 1940; K. Mnir, Text- 
cesses in all forms of disease, even when bookof Pathtdoyy {.bth 1912: \\, Boyd, 
deeply seated. Advancing oge is a eoiull- Surgical Pathology (5th ed h 1913; II. T. 
tiou which may bo healthy decay as Kai*suer, //m/nrn M>th»‘d ). 1943; 

dJhtinguished fioin dlsonso sotting in. h), T. livW, Textbook of I*athology ihth ed.). 
Other causes are larg'Oy within our con- 1944; and K. II. Kettle, Pathology of 
trol: general nnliealthv surroundings. Tumours (ihsl ed.), 1945. 
which our form of civilisation has pro- Patiala and E. Punjab States Union, 
duced but not yet roinetlled; a general federation of Indian states set up on 
malnutrition; the iiiiposition of too much May b, 1948. It is formed of the states 
effort on certain organs, too little on of Karidkot, Jind, Kalsia, Kapurthala, 
others. Of nutritional diseases, rickets, Materkotla.XabUa, Nalagarh. and Patiala, 
bori-berl, and scurvy are amongst those and moiv than oue-third of t!io inuab. are 
due to deficiency in vitamin.'-. Irisutlicient Mkbs. Area lO.npsq.in. Pop. 3,42 i,000(of 
food and dofloioiicy of any essential which about 2,000,000 are m Pathilastate). 
article of diet, such aa protein, will also Pathology of Plants, sci I'lv.nts. 
cnu.se disease. Extremes of temp, c^iuse Patino, ste P\tm()s. 
the pathoiogicAl pheuoraena of frostliite Patmore, Coventry Kersey Dighton 
and burns. Choiuical agents may ituliiee (1823-90), Eng. poet, b. at Woodford, 
varioub diseases, of wliK’li lead poi.soiiing Essex, tiie son of Peter tleorge P. (1780- 
and phosphorus poisoning are common 1855), author and wiiiictimo editor of the 
examples. C'on.sideratioii') of the condl- AVu» Monthly Review : began to write 
tlons that arc under our eoiilrol have led poetry wdiilo still at seliool. and pub. his 
to the attempt more <-learly to define first vol. of verso In 1M4. Two years 
W'hat aro the natural coiullliiuis outside later ho was appointed t() an assistant 
the body which aid recuperation. In the libraHaiisbip in the Bnt. Museum. In 
case of tuberculosis, sunshluo and frcNh 1849 lie contributed to tin' orgtin of the 
air, together with rc^'t, have already Pre-Kaphiwlitea, the (arm. Ho was 
prov'cd the enormous extent to which largely responsible for ,'”oniotiug the 
they old recuperutivo processes. Perhaps voluntocr movenuuit of L-’ol. IHs prln. 
the greatest problem i*. Is faced with i-* p<»otieaI works an' Piwt^s (1844); The 
that of cancer, for which no ceiiain cure Jieimthal (185 4); The Ksiiousals (1855); 
can yot be announced, thougli steady Faithful for f vr (1860); and The I've- 
progress has beim made in treat ineiit by tories of Love (i* ii); the four poeuvs, and 
surgery, X-rays, radium, and horraoiies a sulei-tlon of earlior poems, making up 
(e.g. atilboostrel): the classifloatiou of The Angel in the House (186.*)); Odes 
dtflerout types of cancer based on the (1868): and The Unknown Kros (1877). 
microscupio appearnneo of the colls has While ho la not to be identified with the * 
been jilacod on a (Inner basis. Since intellectual movement of the mld-nlne- 
sc»me diseases and predispositions are teeutb century orwith the Pro-Itaphaelitos, . 

E.E. 10 L 
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he has a gilt ot verse somewhat akiu Patras, or Patras, centre of the export 
to Wordsworth's In its simple, dignified trade of Qreeoe and the cap. of the pre- 
treatment of homely themes. The An>oel feoture of Aohala and fills, on the gulf of 
in the House is really a novel in verso, Patras, 13 m. S.W. of Lepanto. It ex- 
wlth doinostio virtues os its poetical ports wines, oummts. woollen goods, 
theme. The more pUUosophioal parts of skins, fruit, honey, and olive oil. An 
the poem reveal the inysticisiu wldoh is important city in the days of Augustus, it 
to be found still more developed in Ttie beotvino the cap. of Achaia under the fi. 
Unknown Eros, a series of odes notable oiuplro, hut was destroyed by the Turks 
for the poet’s power of oxproRsing liitri- in 1828. The modern city is built to a 
cate thought in verse, fids, of liis pmmis rogular plati. Pop. (11,200. 
include that of 1807 (uew uniform cd.) Patras, Gulf of, inlet of the Ionian Sea, 
and of B. C'harnpne>s (1000), who ed. opening out of the gulf of ('*oritith, hei ween 
also his corresimndeuce, 1000. See studies I V<‘arnania to tho N. and Moroa to the S., 
by Sir K (losse, 1005, and O. Uiirdett, | on tbo W. coast of (Ireeco. Length 22 m. 
1021; cUso V. P<u?o, Palniort: a titudj/ in Patres Gonsoripti, urn under Srvatb. 
Poetry, 1033; I). Patmore, PortrnU of Patriarch <Gk. irarptapxT , the head of a 
my Family, 17 sj-issii, 1035, and (oti.) family)- I* Xauie given to ilie fathers of 
The Lije and Times of Coventry Pulmore, the human ra<‘e, spoken of in (ho r5<'rlp- 
1040, tare lust., such as Noah, and also to the 

Patmos (It. Patmo; Turkish, Batnios), great progenitors of tho lleh, rm*o. 
voieauic, rocky, and barren is. (length \hraham. Isaac, Jaeob. and Jacob’s 
10 nu, greatest breailth 6 m.) belonging twelve sons. 2. Name al-tO given m the 
to the ^porades. in the h. Kgeau. It Christian Church to tho bishops of cer- 
was elided to Italy by Turkey in 1024. tain metropolitan seos, espociully in the fi. 
Ucre St. John the fivaiu'eu'.r is believed Tho sixth canon of tho Nicene Council 
to have written his ]te\(.l itions «ifter his mentions Romo, Antioch, and Alexandria 
banishment by Domitinn in a.o. 0.'>. The as the three metropolitan sues at the time, 
monastery of St. John was fouuderl in Patricians (Lat. patrini, tho kin of the 
1038 by St. Christoiinlus. Pop. 31U0. jmires, or heads of the old Rom. yentea, or 
Patna, name of a div., dist., and city in tribes) wore the aristocracy of aiiot. Rome, 
the prov. of Riliar and (Orissa. India: In primitive times they were the whole 
1. The div. eomi*ris(N tho d{st«<. of P.. populus Uomanus (Horn, people), who 
Gtoya. and ^bahabatl wiilc h lie S. of the assembled together in the national eomUia 
Ganges. Rofon^ P)o8 it embraced what r^Anata, The political lu'^t. of early Rome 
is now tho div. of Tirhnt. Area 11,338 is an acconut of tho tierco ami prolonged 
an. m. Pop. 7,236,000. 2. The dist., struggle botwoen tho upstart plebeians, 

which covers 2164 su* m., is watered by sprung chieily from the eoiuiuered tribes, 
the Ganges and tlio tioii. The Raiglr and the hereditary P., descended from the 
HIQb, In the S.K.. interrupt abroad fertile old Rom. famihes. Tho victory rested 
plain, but rarely exceed 1000 ft. in height, with the former, who by 300 ji.e. were 
Wheat, rice, maize, barloy, and potatoes eligible for all the olflees of staff*, from 
are cultivated. Pop. 2,162,000. 3. The the (luirstoi’shlp to tho dictatorship, and 

fdty, the cap. of Bihar, lies on the Ganges, even for the pontificatf*, long jetuoualy 
opposite tho confiueuce of the Gandak, withheld. Under tho old Horn, law no 
liUin. fi. fd Benorus. It exports tobacco, child was released from pairia potestoa 
opium, oil, and indigo. Europeans live (father’s power) by having any dignity or 
in the suburb of Bankipur. The P. high oillce (except a vestal virgin). JudUnian 
court came into existence in 1016. There conferred the privilege of being sui juris 
is a federal univ., fuanded 1017, and a or independent of ttio paternal power on 
fine libcary. The Cola is an immense those enjoying the dignitv of the patrioi- 
dicular structure built in 1736, and now ate, tiie son being freed immediately on 
used as a public granary. Tiie auf’t. and the grant of the imperial patent. (Jon- 
beautiful Pataliputra, which Megastljones staiitine changed the meaning of pcUricius, 
dewrlbes as Pallbuthra. and wliich Asoka by making it a title of the lilghest honour 
aggrandised, once strioU on the site of P. cooft-rred on persons who enjoyed tho 
Pop. 177,060. chief plaice in the emperrtr’s esteem. The 

Paton, Sir Joseph Noi^l (1821-1902), power of making i^ofrirtt was. in general, 
Scottish painter of the modern school, used very sparingly hy the emperors, and 
b. at l>unjff*rmline, Fife. At a comi>ara- hence* the title bcr,amo an object of 
lively early age ho attained consld<*rabie ainhition even to foreign princes. The 
celebrity by the imaginative tendency of anct. order of pafricit was ijh time reiilooed 
hJs works, the subh'cts of which were bv the nohiUs, whose r.iu^ dcpeiiued on 
usually of a spiritual natur** or dealt with Uicir wcvulth and oillce. 
some episode of fairy life. Thus the Patrick, Saint <r. 389 -d 461), distln- 
* Quarrel of Oberon and Titania’ exhibits gnishod missionary of thc^ fifth century, 
much imagiiiaUve power and a bewlblcr- coniinouly known as the Apofvtle of Ire- 
IxMf variety of detail. In such picliircs, land. Of hl.s bp. It Is t^y known for 
agoiu) as *Lux in Tencbrls* and ‘Mors certain, from his own confisslon, that his 
Janua Vital* and *The fiveniiig Star’ he Mber had a small farm hear Bonavem 
acldevcd a height of spirit uniity which Tabcrniio; and in one of the anct. lives he 
few modem pointers have oquailed. A Is said to have boon iiora at Nomthur. 
jlamr>us rose window* In Dunfermline Arguing on these data, twnnoctod with 
Abbey woe designed by him. He achieved other collateral Indications, some wrlten 
soiae success as a poet, and many of his assfm his bp. to the present Boulogne- 
songs have been set to music. sur-Mer; others to a place In the estuary 
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ol the Olydo (collod from him Kilpatrlok). 
His father, lie hlniAolf tells, was a deacon 
named Calpurnins; hJs mother, accurdiinr 
to the anot. biographers, was named 
Conohes, or Conchessa. P/s orlRlnal 
name is said to have been ^iiceath, 
Patrloius being the Horn, appellative bv 
which ho was known. In his sixteenth 
year lie was seized while at his father’s 
farm at Bonavciii Taberniu' by a band of 
pirates and bold to a petty rhlef, in whose 
servleo he remained for bix years; afte^r 
whleh ho fcneeeedod in effecting ills eseape, 
and wont to Franeo, where ho be(‘aino a 
monk, first at Tours, and afterwards in 
the celebratetl inouastery of Leriris. In 
the year 431 >io went to Rome, wheiiee lio 
was sent by the pope of the day, Olcsllno, 
to iireach in Ireland, but Hr. Todd Axes 
the date of his eoming to Irehind t^ight 
years later. By df'grcs^s he visited a large 
portion of the kingdom, and bapti<.ed 
great uumherb. Aoeoi<L)iig to the aee<miits 
of bis Irish hiugruphers. he founded 30.3 
ehurelies. and Imidised with his own h«mi 
perbons. lie is said also to have 
ordained a vast number of priests, and 
to Imve blessed yory many inoiikH and 
nuns. After had liceri about twenty 
years engaged in his mlsHionury enter- 
prise, he is said to have fixed hw see at 
Armagh about tbe year 154; and having 
rocured two of his dis(dplea to bo ordained 
ishops, he held probably more than one 
synod. The foundations whleh hc' osiali. 
for the Cliureh in Ireland proved solid and 
lastiug. lie died at a place called Saul, 
near nownpatrlck; and hts rein's were 
preserved at Downpatrick down to the 
lief oni I at km. He eommcmorat<»d on 
MarcJi 17, a Holy Dav of Obligation in 
Ireland. The only authentic literary re- 
mains of St. P. are his UonfcfSio and a 
letter {Kpintolt mi chri»tianos)^ both of 
veiy rude Latinltv, hut of Tiuieh historical 
interest. The letter is addrt'sscd to Corci- 
ticus, who Is sufiposed to liavo been a 
Welsh cliieftalii named Curadoc, who had 
made a desenmt on the Irish eoaet, and 
slain or oarried off a numlicr of the Irish, 
many of whom were neophytob. Roth 
works were ed. hv N. White ( Dublin, 
1005). Ste lives by J. 11. Todd, 1893. 
J. R. Bury, 1005. and K. Ma<*Nolll. 1034. 

Patricroft, tn. of S.K. Lancashire. 
England, 5 m. W. of Manchester, wdth 
sUk throwing and weuMng mills, cotton 
mills, quilting factoraw, iron works, etc. 
Pop. 21,000. 

Patripassians, see MuNAnCfiiANiSM. 

Patristic Literature, see FATHKna of 
THE Chubcu. 

Patroolus, see Acuilm h. 

Patrol, ultimately from Fr. pairouUler *■ 
peUouiller^ to flounder in mud), dotocli- 
ment of troops sent out In ailvanee uf the 
main body to reconnoitre the country and 
gain lufomiation os to the position and 
movements of the enemy. The same 
duties are now often carried out by 
armoured ears or tanks, and of course by 
reconnoitring aircraft during mobile war- 
fare, espeolally during pursuit. Military 
Pb. are of two kinils: ’roconuaissaiioe/ 
usually in search of information above the 
ground, and especially about mines, and 


’fighting* Ps., usually In search of Infor* 
mation about enemy strength. They 
must light to obtain prisoners or identf- 
fiahfe corpses. The chief non-military use 
of 1 he term is in connection with motorised 
polire detachments and the fire-fighting 
sections of forestry services. See aiso 
Do VI u Patroi,. 

Petrology, see Fatubra OF THE Churoh. 

Patron (Lat. paironns, from peUer, 
father), important term In Rom. law* 
it wi^ the duty of the j}cUronus to safe- 
guartl tlitt intfrestb of his elieftles (de- 
pondantH), nun. that is, who were not 
admitted to the full rights of clUzenship. 
The P. fed, honrd^’d, and advised 
ehont, gave him lainl usually, and was 
his representative in the eyes of the law. 
In return the client obeyed him, follow^ 
him to war. and gave him pecuniary aid. 
In the latter dajs of the republic the 
client was praotieallv a free citizen; under 
the empire ho was often merely a syco- 
phant in his J*.’s hfiimehold. TechnloUly 
a P. in this »‘Ouutry is one who has church 
living in his gift, but the word is generally 
used of all benefactors and protectors, 
imdudlng the saints. 

Pattern-making, see under Dastino. 

Patti, Adelina Juafta Maria (1 843-1919), 
It. singer, b. at Madrid. At an early age 
she gave a bcrlos of cemeerts. After a 
course of t mining, she nnule her d6but In 
New York lu 1859 as Luria in the opera 
iiy Donizetti In 1861 she eenie to Eng- 
land and took London by •%toiiu with the 
t'xqmsitc clearness and lieauty of her 
voice. The year after bh<* w'cnt to Paris, 
and she resided there until lh70, paying 
yearly visits to London, where she re- 
mained the prinn* favourite for many 
wars. I ler moat famous roles were those 
from Puritani, Sonnambula^ Nonna, Tro- 
raiore, Lucia di Iximmertnoor, and Trnviaia, 
In later years sho gave up the stage for 
the oont'ert hall. The last time she sang 
in public was at a iSt. John's \iai>ulanoe 
.Association concert, Albert Hall, Oct. 24, 
1914. sshe married the Marquis <le Caux, 
hut was divorced from him in 18^5 ; in the 
following year she became the wife of the 
it. tenor, Nicolini, On his death m 1898 
she married the Baron tVdtiNtrom. See 
11. Klein, The Reion of Pniit, 192o. 

Patti, port and eatludraJ city dose to 
the gulf of P.. in the pn'v, of Mcttsina, 
Sicily. Its cathedral dates from the 
thirteenth century. Pop icom.) 11,900. 

Pattison, Mark (1813 Eng. author. 
5. at Hornby, Yorkshire: ^voIlt in 1832 to 
Oriel Collogo, Oxford In 18P1 ho was 
elected rector of Idtiooli> ( ’> lltMce. In 1876 
he pub. a biography td’ LtUio Casaubon. 
UIh Stnnons avd ('olhchd hssavs, ed. by 
lltmry Nettleship, appeal* m 1889. Htai 
memoir", ed. by Mrs, 1’ . were also pub. 
postbuiuoiialy (I ''85). 

Patton, George Smith (1885-1945), 
Amor, gener* • h. at Sail Gabriel, Cali- 
fornia, of a famdv of soldicm. P. gradu- 
ated at W. Point in 1909. Coinuiia- 
lUoned in the cavalry, he was aide-de- 
camp to Gen. Pershing in 1916 in Mexico, 
and later, in the First World War. was a 
captain on Pershing’s staff and attended 
a course at the ITr. Tank School. He 
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organised the Amor. Tank Centre and 
also an Amer. tank brigade, which he 
oommanded with distinction in the Saint* 
Mihlel attack of Sept. 1918, and later in 
the Mense-Argonuo battles. Between the 
trorld wars he held a cavalry command, 
served in Hawaii, and became a lieutenant- 
colonel. In 1940 he was appointed to 
command the 2nd Armoured Div., be- 
coming, in 1941, commanding general of 
the First Armoured Corps. In anticipa- 
tion of the allied N. African campaign he 
estab. a desert training centre in <\ili- 
fornia and built a co-ordinated olTousi\o 
force. He led the Amcr. attack on Casa- 
blanca. anti \\a.s afterwards chosen to 
command the Seventh Army in the 
invasion of Sicily. In April 1914 he* wfw 
transferred to the W. front, taking com- 
mand of the Third Army. Ho out (»fC the 
peninsula of Brittany and then swept on 
to Paris, tfie Ccr. frontier, and the 
Siegfried line. Wlicn the tiers, made 
their last big effort of the v.ir in the 
Ardennes offensive, P., whoso forces were 
fiercely engaged on the Saar, answcrtMl 
the First Army’s coll for lu‘lp by pulling 
out and changing direction to .strike (HI m. 
northward over frozt'ii roads again'?! 
Ruiuistedt's (v-c.) flank, probably his 
greatest military feat. In the advance 
to the Rhine, after Kuiid^tcdt’s rei»ulsc. 
he again played a heading part. OroSMing 
the Rhine at Frankfuit, ho malntidue^l 
the impetus of his advance througli 
oentral Germany and into Bolu mia. 
Prague lay open to him, but for pfditieal 
reasons he was not allowed to oc<*upy it, 
and at Wlsen his great advance ended. 
In April 1945 he was •nominated a full 
gmeral and his army oc<'upIed Bavaria. 
Owing to his scepticism o\ or the necessity 
for the ‘de-Naziflcatioii’ programme, he 
was removed from the command of the 
l^rd Army and transferred to the com- 
maSid of a* skeleton force, the Fifteenth 
Army. He died on Dec. 21, as the result 
Of spinal inmnes received in a motor 
aocident near Mannheim twelve day.s 
previously. *See J. Wellard, The Man 
a Helmet, 1947. 

Patun, see Patan. 

PAturages, tn. In the prov. of Hainaiit, 
Belgium, 5 m. S.W. of Mons. There are 
0 (tf-mines, construction workshops, and 
mannfs. of paints and Rhoc<,. Pop. 10,200. 

Patzeuaro, tn. of Mexico In the btato of 
Michoacan, situated near the lake of tiie 
same name. The lake, whicli is 6700 ft. 
above sea level, is 30 m. in circumference, 
with native Tarascun vils. on its sliorcs 
and is. Wildfowl and fish are abundant. 
The tn., which has narrow < ohbiod 8tr<‘et8, 
Is 270 m. from Mexico <-lty. l*op. about 
10 , 000 . 

Pau, cap. of the dent, of Bossos- 
Pl^nOcs, France on the Gave do Pan. at 
the oonfinence Of the Sonst and Onsse. It 
has mwn up on the edge of a plateau 
overtooking the plain of Jurancon, and Is 
divided Into two parts by a small stream 
colled the HAdas. Tbo castle, which 
dates from the fourteenth century, and 
waa bnilt by Gaston Pheebus, contains 
fine tapestries and the actual cradle and 
room m which Henry IV. was bom. A 


statue of this king stands In the Plaoe 
Iloyalo, famous as a view-point for the 
pyreneas. P. is noted for its wines, 
clotlis, and hams, but its prosperity to-day 
ilepcnds on the many visitors that the 
mild winter climate attracts. There Is a 
court of appeal and a court of assizes at 
P., besides other tribunals. Pop. 40,200. 

Paul, St., the Apostle (r. 3-c. 07), the 
great apostle of the Gentiles, was h. at 
Tarsus in Cilicia. Though a Jew of the 
tribe of Benjamin, a Hob. sprung from 
Bobs., ho was by birth a Rom. citizen, 
having inherited tliis privilege from his 
ancoi»t<.)rs, upon one of whom it liad been 
conferred. The year of his birth is un- 
certain, and tho first mention of his name 
tn the N.T. writings is in oonnoctiou with 
tho martyrdom of Stephen (a.d. 33). 
liis Jewish name was Saul, tho form Paul 
being used in the Gk. and Rom. world. 
It is highly improbable that there is any 
connection between this name and that 
of his llr.st great (ientilo convert Sergius 
Paulus. Saul learned tho art of tont- 
making, of vvlilch industry T^irsiis was a 
local c'Mitns for it was a custom among tho 
.Tews to iiisiruct their youth, even of tlio 
biglicst rcspeotahilitv, in sonic mechanic^ 
art. Hu was ediicatod in tho learning of 
tln‘ times, and later went to Jerusalem to 
btiidv the laws and traditions of his people 
untlur Gamaliel, a distinguished Rabbi. 
Being a man of great talent, ardent mind, 
and indexible resolution, and being do- 
votcslly littaebod to the institutions of his 
country, lie contemplated with alarm and 
anxiety tho progress of the now religion. 
Accordingly ho took an active and proini- 
nent part against the Christians, pursuing 
them with zeal and unrehmtiiig fury. He 
obtained letters from the Sanhedrin to 
the synagogue of the Jews at Damascus, 
and aUo to tho governor, authori.sing him 
to apprehend and bring to Jerusalem 
whoiiHOCvcr of tlio disciples ho might 
find there. While on thi.s Journey his 
miraculous conversion took place. The 
Journev's and events of Ids laborious life 
up to his <*aptivity in Romo are described 
in the Acts of tho Apostles. He may 
subsequently have revisited the E. and 
Spiiiri. 1*. Buffered iiuirtyrdom at Rome 
r. A. I). 07. 

The Canon of tho N.T. assiiros to P. the 
authorship of thirteen opistlos, and the 
Rom. Cathollo Church also attributes to 
him tho Epistle to tiie Hebrews. Some of 
his speeches are recorded in tho Acts. 
From these writing'^ v\e learn that P. 
suftered from piiysical defijct, tho exact 
nature of which Is unknown., But though 
weak in body ho was a man of undagging 
energy and of a bold ui^d passionate 
nature. ' 

Tfieology of Pavl -TIic letters and 
speeches of P. which have <k>m6 down to 
us wore all directed to one purpose, the 
proof of Christ's (dalms to bo the Messiah 
promised to the Fatliers and the exposi- 
tion of what those claims meant, with 
czhortatlouH to tho fulfilment of moral 
duties and advice as to the management 
of eccles. affairs. 1 \'h interprotaiion of 
the moaning of hlH Lord's work was 
accepted by the early Church, as may 
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be seen In 1 Peter, the Johannlne writings 
and epistle to the Hebs It is difficult 
to formulate Paulino theology l»o< ause v^o 
have to cull it not fioui tieatisos, but 
from occasional letters which only con 
talncd what boie on the question at issue 
All that can bo attempted is to sketch 
the system of P in its central Idi as To 
P as a Jew, righteousness with its con 
veibc sin Is of piiniiry import this at 
first was pmtl> external, but the Tenth 
Commindmont led him to recognise the 
spirituality of the demands of the law 
(Uom \ii 7) Over against this is ins 
Chiistology The crucifixion was the 
'stumbling block* which hindered him 
from recognising Jesus as the (.hiist 
When Jthus met him on the wav to 
Dainasciis he was forced to recoguiBo His 
Messi ihship with this the prohlc m 
asbiimcd a new shape Tiio ttnostion 
W h-v had thi Messiah died ? led 1 to tlie 
idea of alontmeiit The w igfs of sin is 
death * but He h i<l no sm lli are 1 whh 
ledtolookon lfis«l< ath issiih titutioi tr\ 
Heath was wldu as the rai c t)i« rc ft n sin 
must also he univerbal, if so tin origin of 
sin must bo found m the oiigin t£ tin 
rwc in Adam 11 died* Jisus is the 
second Adam in e horn *a.ll aie rnadt 
alive (1 Cor x\ 22), tlic result of the 
ph>sKul iini n to tlio first Vdain is 
eouriterhalaii td 1»> sj iritu vl union ti 
Christ (1 < oi \J P) \11 ho«e\fr do 
not benefit h\ tht lif ^.iMng i<\Nei if 
( Uri&t's th ith nl\ tli 'ic who bUnve 
Tbost will) bcluM irt t lie iceeivcd int > 
glory at tin < or nng ( f th< I oid (1 1 hess 
IV la) With this IS t nmited the 1 asl 
Judgmi nt end tht risuncttitni {\ ts 
xvli 21 I Tim i\ It ) I (lid not 1 >ok 
forwaid to tl\o wtH iti in tit iiulieiduals 
only, and thit in the pks nt life he nNo 
contemplntc d a rc ge nor it i d s t letj on tin I 
eaith Jht < huuh t)i< isseiubl) of 
all believers w is tiie new Nr lel l roni 
the olil coienint ht li w the idt i of, 
the eon jug il b vm hoi f or t li i e I it ion of ( ht I 
Church to her Loid (I ph i 12) The 
Church woH to be a st If snfiicliig rcpuhlit 
not going be toil eiMl tril unals (I C oi 
vl l-<i) The psichcliui l)j which P 
explained t< incision ml the conscious 
ness of Hin aftci it as uKo inspirition and 
propheei and tin cxplinilion he ghes 
of the use of Chureli idtrs aie all 
Biibleitrt of studi 

Tht w orks on 1* art \ c numerr us 
/Sec W J C oni lit lie and T llow^oii 
The life and I dim (f st laid lSb2 | 
I< i Ham Paul his J ij uulU ark { 

O Pfloldtrcr Ihe Influtncc of the Aposth \ 
Paul on tht Deielopmeni of Christianity 
1885, A Sibaiitr Pawl (trnus ) 

1891,0 B ^tevou% 1 fu Pauhnt Theolo / / 
1892 A 13 Druce Af PauVs i onoepUon 
of Cknstxamiy^ 1894 J G Maoluii 
Onoin of PauVs Itihaioiu 1921, P Pmt 
Theoloyte dc St Paul (trans ), 1926, and 
Si Paul (trans), 1928, O A Scott 
ChnsiumUy acLordina to St Paid, 1927 ' 
A SehweMtroi, Rlyntieism of Paul tht 
ApoetU, 1031* C if Dodd, 7he Afmd of 
Si Paul, 1936 J Maritaiii, Si Paul 
1942, 1048, and U boncourt, St Paul, 
1948. 


Paul, the name of five popes 

Paul I (757-67), a brother of Stephen 
TI With the help of Pepin, king of the 
I ranks, he continued the opposition to 
the Lombards, but his pontificato was of 
httle irnpurtance 

Paul 11 (1464-71) (Pietro Barho), 5 at 
\cuicr 1417 or 1418, was hardly more 
impoitant Ho added greatly to the 
111 igmllec lice of the city of Rome In 
1470 he doLiccd the observance of the 
Jubilee evtr> twcnti flvt jears 

Piul 11/ (1)34 49) (tlcbnaudro Far- 
nese), b at (amiio 14(>8, belonged to a 
very noble finulv Ho was a man of 
great learning md wt alth unequalled in 
tact and diploinu i but his earlv hfe was 
Btamcd b\ great # \ «,^es \ftor his eon- 
Bcciatioii rnii ii isition was excited 
bv the ck\ itioi t > tht (ardinalato of his 
two \oniig gi iiid^ III igt d fourteen and 
sixteen rcspettntl He (onvoked the 
CouiKil of Ti(nt wli il assembled in 

I a4 ) and ai i roved ti ( f niiul ition of the 
I lesiiil Soeieti 

I 1 lul 11 (15o5 ♦ ((oiiimii Pietro 

iaiii/i) b atCapiul j 1"( cime also 
of an ilbi->tiious find Uis tarh life 
hid h t ri m ist asccti in i lu w ts or e of 
the f nil dt Id of t) t li i (f llxatincs 
Hi-* imtih ate wi maikcd liv many 
1C fr I ins thoiigl) wlieu 1 ttd he was 
alieidv '►(Ncnti nine i irs ( f igt llis 
dip] im iti a) ilitv w i-* l(s>> i like I as was 
shown I N hl^ u lati ms with I iibimd and 
( ar 111 il I le 

lull f (100) 21) (( mil lo Horghese) 
b at I line, 1 * hid Ucn b{c daily 

I I line I in jurist rudcme and hi'^ exeel 
le n< e us a ( aiioiiist is sht wn m tin e ourse 
of 1 "» I ontitl ate He w is i strict dis 
eiilininaii ind hs e xcommnnn atlou of 
th K piilili 1 1 \ enieo piodiK e lasehism 
which Iistc 1 i ic 11 He lid much for 
tin cit\ of llonii itself 

'see I II iiwaid llistoiy of the Pofes, 
1929 1 ng tuns 19 31 

Paul 1 (17)1 I SOI) emperor of Russia, 
see on I son of Peter III and tin I mpre^ 
(atheiinc II He became he ii apparent 
in 17( 3 and succeeded liis mother m 
1” )i He was unfitted f u his position by 
his \ iolent te mper and weM iiittlUct and 
Ins impetuous mtioris eauscl much 
tie ublc Vmong his eiiliest nitasures 
won the tMle of his fithci s nnudtrtrs 
lud tin p irdon ef IMish piisont"'» He 
was a keen suppoiter of monarchv, 
declared foi the alln'' against ]< ranee, 
and in I 9b sent 5i \ 00 men under 
biivaroi and auotlni f'r i under Kork 
sakov to assist the Vu trims in Italj 
In 1799 he made a ti iti with Lroat 
Britain, but in ISOO violutt I it bve rite ring 
into the N ( lalitloi lissolvtd by 
Nelson s fleet in the i dtlc in 1801. 
P was eorapoUtd to at luate and was 
strangled in a struggle See If ii >lov- 
kin. La C tr ii U rtg e de Paul 
1905 

Paul-Bonoour, Joseph (b 1872) Fr 
politician and statesman b at bt Aignan- 
Bur Cher After a brilliant oareor at the 
uiilv ho was called to the Paris Bar In 
1900 he pub Le tM&alisme ^nomique 
His sympathies were of the loft and he 
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Paulinus 


was an advocate of trade unionism. In 
1906 he was elected to the Chamber as an 
Independent Socialist for the dist. of 
Lolre-et>Cher. In 1 9 1 1 ho became Labour 
minlstor in the Iladical Monis-Bortaux 
Cabinet. During the First World War he 
held a command in Lorraine and after it 
he joined the Soulallst party. Be was 
retumed to the Chamber in 1919 and 
joined fort'cs with 1.6on Blum; he was 
returned aa»in in 1921 for the diet, of 
Tam. lie was a prominent member of 
the trade delesration to the Leagrue of 
Nations and took port in the diacuBsions 
on disarmament. He reslgmod from the 
Loafnio of Nations In 1928 and was Prime 
Minister for the short period of Dec. 
1932 -Jan. 19.33. when his rov. fell over a 
minor financial question. Under the 
leadership of Blum he was In 1933, and 
a^n In 1938, minister for foreign affairs 
^en his policy was to secure collective 
security in Europe. In this hia policy 
towards Spain and Italy (as regards 
Abyssinia) did not find favour with Great 
Britain. 

Paul, Canons of St., see Barnabites. 

Paul, Father (Paolo Sarpi) C552-1623), 
Venetian patriot and ecclesiastic, is im- 
portant chiefly for his place In the contest 
between the city of Venice and the papal 
see during the pontificate of Paul V. He 
carried on a vigorous controversy with 
Bellarmine as to the papal prerogatives, 
and his activity was only ended by an 
attempted assassination In 1607, in which 
he yin» severely wounded. His most im- 

S ortant literary work is a highly ten- 
entiouB History of the Council of 'I rent. 
Paul, Jean, see Hicktkr, Joua>n Paul 
Friedrich. 

Paul, Vincent de, see Vincent dr Paul. 
Paula, see Francesco di Pauli. 
Paulding, James KJrke (1779-1860), 
Amer. author, 6, at IMcasant Valley, New 
York. Hclf-oducat<Hl and early develop- 
tog a tendency to literature, he was a 
mend of Washington Ir\ing, and wrote 
a portion of Sal magundi . 1 > iiring the war 

of 1812 he pub. the Divert} ng History of 
John Bull and Brother Jonathan', in 1813 
a parody of the Ixiy of the ImsI Minstrel, 
entitled A Lay of the Neoitish Fiddle ; and 
In 1814 a more serfoiiA uork. The Fnlted 
SUtiea and Kngland, a defence against 
articles in the Quarterly Review This 
work attracted to him the attention of 
President Madison, and cm used him ti> bo 
appointed a member of the Bouid of 
l«aTal Commissioners. In 1817 he pub. 
a defence of the S. states md of slavery 
in Jjetters from the South, by a Northern 
Man* Jlis numerous other r-orks Include 
Konin(fsnwrke,SbnoYQ\ (182 3), .I/rrry TaUs 
of (he Three Wise Men of (Jntham ( 1826 ); 
The New Pit^m*8 Progress 0828); Tabs 
of a Hood Woman (1829); Rooh of St. 
Nicholas (1830); The Jhdrhmun's hire- 
side (1831). These were followed by a 
Life of Washington (1836) and Slavery m 
the United States (1836), In which the 
institution is defended on social, eco- 
nomical, and physiologtoal grou nds. liater 
he was appointed secretary of the navy, 
which gave him the position of cabinet 
minister. 


Pauli, Georgs Reinhold (1823-82), Ger. 
historian, b. in Berlin; spent a >car at 
Oxford and travelled in other parts of 
Knglaud and in Scotland before hu became 
private soorotary to Baron von Bunsen, 
the Prussian ainbas. in London (1849-52). 
He held the chair of hist, successively at 
Bohtock (1867-59), Tubingen (1869-66). 
Marburg (1867-70h and Gottingon (1870- 
1882). His gonial and erudite vols. 
written in continuation of Lappenberg's 
Hesrhic/Ue von Fngland give a vivid and 
truthful picture of this country in the 
Middle Agct^ whilst he also wrote inoiio- 
graphs on King Alfred (1851) and Pinion 
do Montfort (1867), and a Oesrhichie 
Englands between the i cars 1811 and 
18.V2 (1864-75). 

Pauli, Wolfgang (5. 1900). Swiss physi- 
cist (/). in Vienna), of the Federal Techni- 
cal High School at Zurich. He wont to 
l^iiu‘cton as a disoiple of Sommcrfeld. 
Ah A student he wrote tho artlidu 'Theory 
of Relativity* for the Mathematical En~ 
cycloy&dta, still one of tlio host presenta- 
tions of tho subject. Ho played a large 
part Id Niels Bohr's interpretation of 
atomic spectra in terms of quantum 
theory, and made further discoveries in 
tho itnantiim theory, which served Bohr 
as the m«\iu factor in bis explanation of 
(he periodic system of tho elcnionts. P. 
also had a share in tho development of 
matrix mcebanioH, In 194.3 ho was 
awarded tlio Nobel i>ruo for physics. 
He has pub. papora on nuclear ]>hvsica, 
eqiiilibiJum of radiation .and iiiolceiiles, 
entror>v in quantum statistics, and similar 
subicc X'* 

Paulicians, heretical sect wliich arose 
in hvna and tho E. during tho boventh 
cent nr\ , and whose hy ’i(*fs u ore a blend 
of Manlchxeism and GnosticlKin. The 
name is generally said 1o be derived from 
tho npostlo Paul, for uho'^o wrltliigb the 
sect had an espo<*iaI voiieratiou. The 
Hcct .tppears to ha\c I)e<*n founded by 
I Constantine of MaiiariMlib, near Samosata, 
a little before 660. Tb#' P., who them- 
seUes refused to aeeept any title but 
‘CliiistlanH,* underwent severe pcrsecn- 
tions from the E. emperors, and they arc 
said finally to have died out in the reign 
I of Alexius ComoonuH. Tlio Bogomiles, 
C'atburi, Albigensos, etc., arc their Hpiritual 
[ dcsci'iulants, and in trnienia J\ coin- 
miiiiitics continued till recent years. See 
(J. A. .Scott, artich* 'Paulicians* in 
Hastings’s Kncvcloptedxu nf Rtlujum and 
ht/ur^ (vol. lx.), and (). <ji. A, Harnack, 
Hisbiry of Dogma (vol. il.), tian^ 1895-96. 

Paulinus, St. id, (>li), an'liblshop of 
York. A Rom. by birth, Im became a 
monk and was sent out in 601 py Gregory 
the Great as auxiliary to St. Augustine. 
He laboured as a mIssKinary (IfHt in Kent 
and then in Northumbria, whither he hod 
accompanied Etheiburga, sistcT of the 
Kentish king, Eadbald. on h<w marriage 
with King Edwin. H<^ is described by 
Bede in liook il. of tlio Historia KceU- 
ffUtstxrn. 

Paulinus. Oalus Suetonius, Rom. gover- 
nor of Britain during A.n. 59-62. He 
subdued tho reboliloiis Icon! and defeated 
Boadlcea {q.v*) in 61. In 66 he became 
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a consul, and In 69 was a general in Paunoefote of Preston, Julian, Baron 
Otbo's wars against Vitellius. , (1828-1902), Eng. diplomat, d, at Munioh. 

Paulinus of Nola (c. 864-431), prlei^and In 1865 he became attorney-general, and 
poet. 6. at Hordraux, son of ibo Rom. nine* years later was appointed chief 
praetorian prefect in Oaul. Prefect of juhtire of the Leeward Is. In 1886 be 
Rome for a time, be went to Spain, was appointed minister to the U.S,A., and 
became a priest, and later bishop of «oia was made flrst ambas. to the U.S.A. In 
in 410. Some of his letters, and most of 1M)3. lie negotiated a general arbitra* 
his poeTiis are extant, showing fluency and lion treaty between Great Britain and the 
high quality of writing. U.S.A., and his diplomatic ability did 

Paul of Samosata (/f. third ooninry much to further cordied relations beWeen 

A. P.), heretical teoc'her, 6. at Samohata, thcRo oonntnes. 

and about 200 became bishop of Antioctk, Paupers, see under Mbndicanct; Poor 
where ho also at‘tod os vJeeregeut to Lvwa; Va<»rantm 
Z enobia. the queen of Palmvra. He Pausanias(//.iiith century d.c\). Spartan 
taught the Monarchian heresy tiiat flotl general, son of Clcoini)rotus and nephew 
is one, and that tlio Trinity 1 h f«nly a name of Leonidas. In 4 79 n.c. the Spartans 
for tlio throe fonns in wlii<‘h (Jo<l ha«n • allied with tho Athenians against the 
expressed Hiiuhelf. In 204 I’aul’s teach- , I'ersians, and piiKcrl l> in command. At 
Ingfl were condemned nt the (Nnincil of the great battle oi l^latiea the i^orsian 
AnliDch, ami five years later he was de- I forces wen* rout* »1, and 1». is said to have 
posed. But he wtis supported by Zeno- i acfiuitted hiiu'.cll with great valour. Ho 
bia, and continued to retain his pohitbm continued the war airaic'^^t Persia In 478, 
until th<’ city was taken by the Pmp<*ror ' and aimed at boceming tyrant over the 
Aiirelian in 272. Followers of P. of f^. ■ whole of Greece. To hr.ng this about It 
existed oa late as the fourth century, was net essury to gum i lie support of tho 
See 0. O. A. Ilarnnek, Huslory of Pooma Pi^rslan king, and ho comhu U‘d a treason- 
(vol. iil.). 1894. able correspondence with Xerxes. His 

Paul the Deacon (Paulus Dlaconus. pcrtid\ was dls<‘Overcd, and he w'aRBtarved 
known also os WarntfildHsl (e. 72()-9l«?), t4i di.ath as a piinihlmunt. Iiv order of 
a Lombard, 6. In Friuli, who became a the ephors. 

monk in the monastery of Mont<» ('^assino. PausaniaB (/f. second century a.d.). 
Ho wrote Hisiorui cfeniis Ixingobardortan cedebraied Gk. traveller and ger»grai)her, 
Lit>ri r/., dealing with tho period from probably a native of Lj dia. aiwl there la 
568 to 744, 08 well as other works of esideneo to show that be hod lived long 
importance) in the hist, of monastieism. near Mt. fc^ipylns. Of his personal hist.. 
His Hisioria romava is a sequel to the however, little is known, but pas»agbs In 
Breriarium of Kuiropius. his great work, a PengfS"tb or Itinerary of 

Paulus, family of the ^millan clan at Greece^ prove him to h[i\e been a con- 
onct. Rome. Tho chief members were; temporary of Hadrian and the Antonlnes. 

Litckve ACmIUve P„ Rom. oonsul in This w^ork 1« in ten books and contains a 
210 B.c. and in 216 B.C. During his description of Attica and Megaris (book b), 
second consulato ho was persuaded, con- Gorintbia, Sicyonla, Phliasla, and Argolis 
trary to his wish, by his colleague Tercii- (ii.), Laconlca (Hi.), Mc^acnin (iv.). Ells 
tlus Varro, to fight the battle of Gannte (v. and vi.), Acbiea (vii.), Arcadia fviil.), 
agaimst Hannibal, and fell. Bo'otia (lx.), and Phocis (x.). It is fnll 

Lucius dKmilws P., surnamod Mace- of mythological, historical, and artistic 
donicxiB (c. 229-100 B.C.), Rcm of the pro- matter, and with the exception of Hero- 
o^ing. Ho was re-elected consul in 168 dotus there is no writer of {intiauity 

B. O.. and was entrustod with the command who has collected so many valuable facts 

in the Mac/edonlan war, defeating l^orseus in so small a vol. The latest cd. of 
at the battle of Pydua. He became P, is by H. Hitzlg and H. Blumer il896- 
oeuBor In 164, His son, JUtblins Sa/no 1910), Eng. trans. by Hlr J. i\, Frazer, 
AfHcanus the Younger^ was adopted into 1898. 1913. Bee alstt Sir G. Frazer, 
the family of the tSclpios. Ste Plutarch's ' Pausanias and other Greek Sketches. 1900. 
Lives, ‘/Emillus Paulus.' i Pavetta, dwarf shrub wMtIi white flow'ors 

Paulus ^ginsta ( jf/. K'vonth century i and ornamental leaves, cultivated in 
A.D.), Gk. physician, b. in .Fglna. Uc , greenhouses. Tho In et -known spoi'les is 
was connected with the niedicul school of . /*. taffra, 3 to 1 fl. high 
Alexandria. He w’os puriiciilarly skilled Pavia: 1. I^jv. of Loiiihardy, Italy, 
In surgery In tho bramh of obstetric^', watered by the Po ami its (rllx. tho 
His chief pub., *Si/??op.s»v of the ^^edical Sesia, TiJ'lno, Oloiia. and Trebbio There 
Art, went tbrougb nnincrous eds. and are nunicroiis canals, tht^ most important 
trans. (see Eng. trans. by F. Adams, one connecting tho Ticino and tho Olona 
1 844-4 8 ). (20 m. ). It Is mainly a level, fertile plain. 

Paulus Julius ( ft, third oentiiry a.d.), but the S. is inonntalnoiH Mlk, cheese, 
distinguished Rom. lawyer, of the clrouin- cattle, rice and coreals, » rkcstnuts, fruit, 
stances of whose birth Uttlo is known, and wine arc the chief products. Area 
He acted as jurist in the reigns of Sopti- 1287 sq. m. Pop, 500.tK)0. 2. (.Anct. 
mus Sevoms and Antoninus Caracal la. TIoinium.) ' .ip. of the above, on the 
He was a prolific writer, his chief work r. b. of the Tic, --.o. 18 m. 8 of Milan. Tho 
being Ad KdMum in 80 books. He riv. was crossed by a magnificent granite 
handled a variety of subjects, and was bridge of seven arches (1353), unfortu- 
ono of the greatest legal writers of anct. uateTy destniyed in tho Second World 
times. W’ur, and an iron railway bridge (1865). 

Paul Veronese, see Vxbonrsb, Paul. The city is still surrounded by its old 
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walls, and amone its interesting buildlnss 
are the oatbodrcu. begun in 1468 but not 
completed until 1898. and the oluiroh of 
San lilirhelo, in which the old 'kings of 
Italv* were crowned. The 'Certosa di 
Pavia,* founded In 1396, is 5 m. N. of the 
tn. The unlv., said to have boon founded 
by Oharlemngno m 774, but estab. as a 
univ. bv Galcazzo Visconti in 1361, was a 
famous scat of leamiug In the Middle 
Ages. The Palazzo Malaspma contains a 
museum of antiquities and a collection of 
p^ntings find engravings. The Collegio 
Borromoo was founded In 1563 

P. has maniifb of no great importance 
and a trade in such local products os 
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wine, olive oil, silk, com, hemp, and 
cheese. There are important marble* 
works. P. was founded by the l.igur]i, 
and became a place of gnat importance 
Charlemagne took it from the Lombards 
in 774. In 924 the tn destroyed by 
the Hungarians. It uoh the scene of 
oharch coundls In 1081, 1160, and 1423 
In 1359 it was taken by the Visconti of 
Milan. At P., in 1525, Charles V. defeaU^d 
the Ft. and captured Frant is I. It was 
annexed by Austria in 1714 pillaged by 
Napoleon in 1796, and joined to Italy m 
IsA. Pop. 56.100. 

Pavia y Albuquerque, Jose Manuel 
(1828-95), Bp. statesman, b at Cadiz. 
He took part In the revolutionary move* 
ments q&1866 and 1868, and rommanded 
the Fea&alists against the Carlists. Ho 
retired into private life in 1874. 

Pavlitza, see Phioalia. 

Pavlodar, Region of the Kazakh S.S.R., 
Russian Central Asia. 

Pavlograd, tn. in the Dniopropetrovsk 


Region of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 40 m. E. 
of Hniepropotrovsk. on the R. Voltoha. 
Trade in cattle and grain is carried on, 
and there are mannfs. of tobacco, brloks, 
and flour. Pop. 60,000. 

Pavlov, Ivan Petrovich (1849-1936), 
Russian physiologist, 5. at KJosan, son of 
a vil. priest and educated first at a 
thf^ological seminary and then in St. 
Petersburg, In general science at the 
unlv. and in medicine at the Military 
Acadcinv In 1891 he was made director 
of the physiological dept, of the newlv 
estab. Institute of Expcrimontal Medl- 
iiiie, in 1897 prof, of physiology at the 
Militarv Academy; and in 1907 one of the 
four bcientiflo members of the Ht. Peters- 
burg Academy. His earliest important 
work was on the physiology of circulation. 
Ills next was on digoHtion, involving 
researches on conditioned reflexes, and, 
through them, on animal psycholo^. 
These researches reformed all Idt as of we 
processes of digestion and wore the founda- 
tion of modern knowledge of the subject, 
^iih -.01111011 tlv ho began to study the 
higher nervous activity of man, using 
individuals with functionally and auto- 
matically diseased brains On his eighty- 
flfth birthday the Soviet Ciov., whl(*h he 
w,vs always criticising, gave him a large 
fell 111 for tlio evtension of his laboratories 
and a pension of 20,000 roubles. He 
won the Nobel prize In modleiiio In 1904 
and received the Copley Medal of Uie 
Koynl Society in 1915 Ste also Bis- 
HWlOnmSM, CONDITJOVUD Rrflexbs. 

Pavlova, Anna (188.5-1 9 Jl), famous 
Russian ballerina, b. at St. Pf^tersburg 
At the ago of ten she entered the state- 
cndoweil Imperial Ballet st hool attached 
to the Marianski Theatre in St Potors- 
biirg where later, having passed rapidly 
through all its grades, she became prima 
balleiiiia She came to London in 1010, 
baying already been to Berlin, New York, 
Vienna, and Pans, where she brought the 
nweUtion of a perfect art. With her 
then yyas tlie male dancer, Michael Mord- 
klfi, and among her famous ballets were 
‘Los l^apillons/ ‘Valso Caprice.* and ‘The 
Swan’ of saint-Sadns, which last-named 
remains in the popular mind as her 
supreme ochievomont. In Paris, with 
Diaghilcy’s ballet, she danced in ‘Los 
Sylphides,* 'Pavilion d’\nnlde,' and *La 
Nuit (g\ptienne.' With Novikov she 
danced in Interpretations of Chopin’s 
music, revealing a technical mastery in 
Croat ions of rare beauty. She appeared 
with regularity in London, apd in 1923, 
1924 and 1925 she gave seasobs of ballet 
at Co\ent flarden with hor own company. 
In 1920 she made yvhat vmb almost a 
triiimi>lial T>rogrc8S through ^ S. Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. She sub- 
sequently settled In London/ where for 
some years she conducted >a dancing 
academy. P. is an historical Ijgure in the 
evolution of the dance. Before hcfT 
ascendancy, the traditional Uohnlaue of 
ballet dancing had been perfected. It 
had become, however, with Its poiniea 
and entrec/uxt, an end in itself, but, os 
against the ultra-artiflolalltv of these per- 
formances, P. brought ballet dancing book 
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to nature auil, paradoxically enough, by- 
way of its traditional technique, and 
besides being unique in personality she 
was a supremo artist in that kind. See 
V. Svctlopp, Anna Pavlova: a Choreo- 
graphic Portrait, 1929, and W. Hyden 
(her husband), The Gtniua of the Dance, 
1931. 
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Pavlovo, tn. In the Gorky Region of the 
R..S.F.S.R., on the Oku. 12 in. s. of 
Gorbatov. It is nn important industrial 
centre, producing eutlerv, hardware, steel 
goods, etc. Top. 20,000 

Pavonia, ^nus of AjaUaceie, snmll 
shrubs or herbs found in tropical AiuctIcu 
and Asia. P. odorata is ouitivatod In 
Indian and Hurmesu gardens for its 
fragrant iluwers. It is grown in Urit-iim 
as a greenhouse plant, the chief species 
being P, intermedia, a hybrid with white 
flowers, P, kermeaina, a dwarf h> brid with 
white flowers, and P. mnUiftora, 1 to 2 ft. 
high, with purple liimcrs. 

Pavonidas, see PrACOC’K. 

Pawnbroker. Ry the I'awnbrokers Act, 
1922, a P. is defined os a person who 
keeps a shop and purohusos or takes in 
goods, paying or lending tliereou any 

]£,£ 10 


sum not exceeding £10 under an agree- 
ment, express or reasonably to be Implied, 
that the goods may be afterwards re- 
pmehosed or redeemed. A P. may not 
^t without a licence from the Inland 
Ilovenue Oommisalonor^ the penalty for 
so acting being £50. Suoh licMsnoe, the 
duty on which is £7 10s., can only be 
obtained on production of a oertinoate 
froui a roivgiatrate. For dealing in silver 
a Plato licence (t5 15s.) is required, and 
a niom»> lender’s licence (£15) if the P. 
wiKhea to acUunce more than £10. Magis- 
tiatc^s imiHi grant certificates to appli- 
caiits witliin their jurisdiction unless the 
applicant is of bad character or his shop 
or any adjacent premises owned by him 
are frequented by persons of bad ebarao- 
tcT. Twentj-ono days* notice of an in- 
tcncled application must be given by 
registered lettei to the dist. supermtendent 
of police, and twenty -eight days prior to 
application a notice must be atfixed for 
tw'o c*on8ecuti\o iMiudtiAs on some church 
door, or, if there be none, some con- 
Hpictioiis public place. Ph d,ies must be 
redeemed within twelve calendar months 
flora (and exclusive of) the dav of pawulug 
(with an additional so\cn da\8’ grace). 
Pledges fop IDs op under if nnt redeemed 
become the P.’s absolute property. 
Pledges for more tlian 10® must be sold 
b> am tioii. and any P. mav puivhase at 
tlio sale. A l\ must not take goods if 
the pawner rc*fiises to take a ticket. If 
the pawher has lo^t his tn ket or had it 
stolon or destroyed lie mu-.t get flora the 
P. a form of the dei laration to lie made 
before a magistrate with respect to the 
missing ticket. Rotli tbi pawnor and 
some person w'ho ran ideiitifx him as the 
owiMT of the goods or as tlie person 
entitled to bold the lost ticket mu^t make 
the declaration. The ft>rin of declaration 
when completed and delneit*d back to 
the P. operaU's to put the <ie( iarant in 
tho same position as if ho hmi produced 
the ticket, and the P., unless 1 e knows 
tlie declaration to be false, will tin n meup 
no lialtility fop delivering the good-* to him. 
If a plerlge be destroyed or dauiuged by 
fire, the P. must pay within the redeem- 
able period the value of th ' ph dgo less 
loan and profit; the value is tiikcn to be 
the amount of the loan plus profit plus 
2.> per cent, on the amount of tne loan. 
For the ticket of goods pledged for IDs. 
or less tho 1’. is entitled to charge pf. and 
an additional charge of ^d. for eai'h 5s. or 
part of .>s. lent; loans above 10s. and not 
exceeding £2, Icf. for tho ticket and tho 
same into of profit as above, for loans 
above *12, the profit of PJ. p<»p month is 
reckoned on each 2s. 6d. or j>art of 2s. Gd, 
unless a special contract »s made and a 
special ticket given in a<.^ordaQCO with 
the piesrnbcd form umier the Act of 1922, 
A P. may not, without rendering himself 
liable to a per ity of £10. leeeivo a pleiige 
from any poi» i appearing to be under 
fourteen (in London, under sixteen) or 
intoxicated. A who takes stolen goods 
may find himself ordered by a magistrate 
to restore them to the true owner it the 
pawner be convicted; but the magistrate 
will onllnarlly consider tho oonduot both 
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of the P, and the owner in makintr any Pax Romana* abstention from war en^ 
cwrder. It is provided by the Firearms foicod on states subject to tUo Uom. 
Act f 1937) that a P. may not t^e In pawn Kuipiro. The orderly administration of 
firearms or ammunition of certlfloatod Jtistioe and the universal peace, which the 
deoieiN. The Liability for Wap Damage Rom Empire ostab. from tfie Atlantic to 
Act, 1939, provides, in the caso of loss or tho Kuphrates, did not, however, long 
damage of a pledge by fire due to war, survive the inroads of the Toutonlo tribes 
that the P. is not liable to make any pay« who in W. Kuropo apportioned the Inhorl- 
ment and, uiiU^ss tho pawner redeems the iance of tho Lat. orbis Urrarum between 
pledge ho is not liable to repay the loan. them. Horn, power had become weakkened 
This provision applies only to pledges on bv Julius Ciesap’s time, but the Gollio 
which a loan of * 10 or less has been made, conquest added to the ageing body of the 
Before 19.19 there were 2700 i^b. in Rom. state a linih wliii h ooiitributed 
Britain; in 1949 the number bad declined lirgelv to the leuewtil of its youth; tor 
to IfiOO, Im'hiding l.SO in London. Ser Gi^ar hioisolf laid the fouiidahon of bis 
also Mont vn PiaTi:. See L. P. btubbb, iiioiiarebloal power, and In the world’s 
Qutde, 1866; A. Hardakor, Brief Iliebiry hist. It played a part of incomparable 
of Paumbroking, 1892; L. L^lemand, importance bimply bv the fact that the 
Histoire de la rharite^ 1912. < urreiit of the Oermamo InvaMon into the 

Pawnees, tribe of N. Amer. Indians, Rom. Kinpiie was thereby dammed at a 
fonnerly living on the Platte R. In time uhou tho Germanic world c<»uld have 
KebrObka, and in Kansas and Tevas. shatlci^ed Horn. and. with It, classical 
They were a brave, warlike tribe, and their ci\ilis«ition, but could not lia\e absorbed 
hist, is one of continual strife with their it. 

neighbours. They lived in log huts and Augustus gave Romo flfU ye.)rs of 
supported themselves uu the produce of pent e and good government, and ho estab. 
tbeir fields during the winter months, aud a fonn of empire whhh was destined to 
the remamder of the year hunted the tudure for man v years. But all t he early 
buffalo on the plains. Their vil. was Teutonic codes hcMiig based, however 
burnt by tlie Delawares in 18i3, and ton remotely, on the right of pij\a.to war and 
years later they ceded all their ter. S. of private vengeance, might deter but could 
the Platte, surrendering all the remaining , m*t cmdictde the Insiliicl wliieh mges tho 
land, save a small port on the Loup R , members of semi -civilised coiuiniiuitfes to 
in 1858. In 1874 they removed to the . vvengo their own wrongs. Hence tho 
Indian reservation of Oklahoma, win lo | P. R* ditd with tho empire, and the able 
they now number about f>0(). Ser <» R organisation of Charlemaflpio could effect 
Grfuneirs Pawnee Hero Stories and Pnlk- no moi‘e in the W. half of the umpire thau 
loles, 1893; F. Densmore, Pav^tte Vw^ic, a very partial resuscitation (srr also uiwlsr 
1939; and W. H. Wedcl, / nonce Aifhao- OOP’s Truck). l»ax Britannioa has the 
2 o 0 ry, 1936. Mime connotation In relation to tho Brit. 

Pawpaw {Asimia tnhiha)^ tree of the Empire (ge.) 
family Anonacece, indigenous to ci. Pax Romana, name uf a Rom. Catholic 
America, bat now widily < ultivated m organisation devoted to the maintaining of 
the tropics, yielding a fruit the sI^m* of a lonUcts between nnlv. students and pro- 
melon, edible Avhen boiled, whoso Jm<’e i moting moral and social welfare tbrom^ 
renders tough nuat teiulet. ■ i heir tnfiueiioe. It was founded In 1921 by 

PiMtueket, city of rrovidumo ro., students and undencruduntes of eighteen 
Rhode Is., L ^ \ , 4 m N of ITovidenco, nations at Fribourg In iSwltzertand. Since 
and near the city of Geotnd 1* aljb. It Ijos then it has grown to w orld-wide extension 
on both sides of P R , wut' h navigable bv atflliating existing organisations. In 
below the falls and eo\us an area of 1946 it was divided into a senior or gradu- 
alMmt 10 sq, m. Tiiu t liJef industries are Rto branch and a junior branoh. In 
the manuf. of textile cottons, silks, braids, Ln^l.iml the Newman Assoofatton and the 
hosiery, etc., the first l A, cfittou fa**- Pni<ju of f *xthi>llu '-Indents arc lespee- 
toi^beingestab. horuiji 17'HJ. Pop. 7 >,800. tivch tho Hcuior and junior itnt. cou- 
roxo, smallest of the *»< ven chief Ionian titutnts of tli< so br me h< 

Is., 10 m. of < ( ifu. Its total Pa> As You Earn, ote under Incomk 

length is 5 in. and brovlth 2 m. The Ta\ 

surface is mountainous a ui it prodiiu>«t Payerne (anc't. P.iternfaoum), tn. of 
oil and fruits. Cap. Poito tiavo (txaio), bwit/< rland, 10 m. W of Froibiirg, in tliu 
on tho E. coast. Pop. »d h 4000. canton Vaud. Pop >000. 

Paxton, Sir Joseph (l8oi o>), Lug. gar- Paymaster, in ziavi, nee I^tusku. 

dener and archite<*t, 6. at Milton Brjaut, Paymaster -General. Thu o|Ilce of P.-O. 

Bedfordshire. While wrxirig as a gar- was reorganised in 1810, the various 
dener, attracted the attention of tho duke oftb of paymaster of tho ftmiy. navy, 
of Devonshire, who in 1820 apitoint^ed lilm ordnance, and oivll hrrvlue being by that 
superintendent of the gard* ns at Chats- act (onsohdated into «>ntt o^t|oc. To this 
worth. He designcMl the building for the ofiici are now paid all tho piiblic moneys 
great exhibition of 1851, and two years due for tho army, naw. and divilmTvloes. 
later removed the ghiHS and non structure Tho issue of money for the Consolidated 
to 8yd«mharn, where It was called tho Fund services is made by Trc.wuiry roquisl* 
Crystal Pata<*e. He ropr* rented Covoiitiy tion to the comptMllcr and auditor- 
in Parliam^t from 1854 nntil hUi d<‘ath. general; and when the latter, being sat^- 
He wrote sev. horticultural works, in« tied that tlio requisition complies with 
eluding A Botanical Uwiwnnry of oB Acts governing the proposed o.K{>oQditure, 
PlatUs known in Britain (1868). makes the necebsary order, the Treseury 
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dlreots the Dank of Sngland to transfer 
the Buiiis required from the Exchequer 
account to that of the P.-G. Similarly 
requlHiilons for credit are made by direc* 
Uons from the Treasury to the bank fo 
transfer the sums specdficd to the ‘supply 
account* of the P--G. The depts. coii- 
oemod are then Intoiiuod that the sums 
voted by Parllaiiiont are placed to Uieir 
respective acoouuts with the P.-G., and 
from that mouiciil they become respon- 
sible for Its disburfieinont in acx*oT*onncc 
vdth the votes. The office Is iinpdul. 
Ste Sir W. H. Anson, Law and Cut tom 
of the CtmutitidioN . 1886-92. 

Payn» James (1830-98), Eng. novc-list, 
6. at Cheltenham, Ijcgan his literary career 
when, as a C^ambrldgo undergraduate, he 
pub. m 1852 two vuls. of verse. Ho then 
beoanio a conlrlhutor to Chambers*i^ 
Journal, of which lio was editor from 
1859 to 1874. From 188J he was c<litor of 
the Carnhill Maqazitie until within t\\«» 
years of his death. His first novel, 1 he 
Foaitr /irothera, appeared in 1859, and 
had some scores of BiU‘echS<»rs, iiulndmi? 
Tjosf Sir Maesinaherd (18(U): 
irord (1875): liy Projry (lo78); 7A/ 
Canon*a ll'ard (188hu j^jd The Tahc nf fh< 
Town 0885). M-'ist OL P.'s 6torhn> are 
sensational or ha^o an element of iu>*‘terv 
lu them. and. though the chain of Ciunt i 
donoe Is often striilned, the plots aio 
usually lugcjiloiiH and well >vorkod out. 

Payne, John Howard (1791-1 852), Atiici. 
aitor and dramatist, b. in New \oik. 
His first appiarance on the stage was in 
Homo’s Jknujlas, in which he at oikm* 
achieved suc<'c.sh. In 18 U he uppiarwi 
lu Loudon and cstab. himself in England 
aud ha<l a hiu ( t^sful ( .wco'' both as ac toi 
and author for upwards of thirty >earH 
He wrote Clari, or Uh Maid of Jiiilan 


drf Peru indrpendiente (1866); DM^mario 
(/eooraflco estadiMico del Peru (1877): and 
UiHUnia de la Ouerra del Pa^eo (1684). 

. Pea. Two smles of Ps. are cultivated 
In Dritaln, and of both there are a large 
nuTuber of varieties. The garden P. 
(Pisum aatirsum) is not kuown to exist in 
a wild Btat4‘; its flowers are wlilte, and Its 
«»eds are yolJowlsh-whlie or bluish-green. 
They are gathered unripe aud eaten as 
green I’s,. one of the mfist nutritious and 
popular M‘gf»tables. The earliest crops 
I aro raHMl tioin seeds of forcing varieties 
sown in gn t) hott in Deo. The earliest 
Miitdoor plants are raised from seed sown 
I under glass m Feb. and planted out in 



A garden pea; H, Mig.ir i>r.i 


(1823), containing the well-known song. 
Home, Sweet Home\ CharUa IJ. (18*ii); 
Procraat^natwn, and others, and adapted 
plays from the It. G. llarrlHoii, The 
Life dnd W’n//wvs John Houard l*ai/ne, 
1885, and W. T. llousori, Ihe harly L\jt. 
of John Hnuard Payne, 1918 

Paytandu, dept, of Ti ugua^ , 8. Auiera a, 
with an artvi of 511,> '>q. in. and an im- 
portant eattle Industiy. Wine is pio- 
duoed aud tho dept, is ru h lu minerals. 
The tn. c'f 1'., on the I nuiiay U., is the 
oap. of the dept, of i>. and the second 
oity in tlie repuhlie. 'rhere are largi* 
slaugbtci -houses, aud tinned meat and 
tongue are exported, r is the <.eiiti\ 
of the ineat-prcser\mg mdustrj. Other 
aotlvitles are brew< rics, dlHtiUonos, 
nories. sugar reliiierles, shoe and Si>np 
faotorios. X*. is Ok Jieiulquartera of the 
Midland Dailway. The eity is being 
modernised. Uy nvil il is 300 m. from 
Moutevldei>. Pop. (dept.) 84,200; (fitj) 
50 : 000 . 

Pasand. or Avrsta, are under PBiteiv, 
Language and Lift rat are. 

Pas, La, set L\ P\/. 

Paz Soldan. Mariano Felipe (1821-86), 
Peruvian historian and geiigraphor, b, at 
Arequlpa; studied and later praotlsod law 
there and at Jiima, in I860 lie became 
divector of publio works. Ho wrote 
JMis Geograftco del Peru (1861); Hiatoriu 


1 March or \pnl. Tlie field 1^. (Pisum 
metnae) lias purplish dowers, and is 
, hardier than the garden P. D is, how- 
je\tr, a vi^ry uncertain farm rri)’>, doing 
] best on light land rich in hnie; -i follows 
, hailty in a rotation. The drj -Taw or 
haulm averages about a ton per acre, and 
IS u&< d as todder. The ^.u:l« t\ known as 
tin -ugar r, has an edible po 1. 

Peabody, George Foster (1795 1S69). 
\Toer. philanthropist, b at Danvers (later 
I Pcahodv), Alassaohusctus; but having 
emass(*(l a fortune os a dry goods mer- 
ihaiit, ho settled in Kngland in 1837, 

I where lie continued in business. He gav^e 
laigely to educational institutions, and 
I was a lavish donor to Harvard c.pd Vale. 
He is piinripoUy rememhertd in Kngland 
for his gifts to the London poor, amount- 
ing in .dl to half a inilliou sterling. Out 
' of UiK suiu were built tlu ' P. Dwellings.* 

I the lirsl of which was opv nea in Spital* 

I fields ill 1864. A retiring man, ho de- 
clined a haronetev and tho G.C.D. iu 
1 1 866 lie estal a museum of avehoKiIogy 
> and othuulogy < v Harvard and of natural 
! hist, nl Vale. In 1940 thore was cstab. 
iu Ids memory Padlo Awards for meri- 
torious Bcrvloe b> broadcivstors. 

Peabody, oity of Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
iu Essex 00., 17 in. N.£. of Boston, with 
leather industries. Formerly S. PanvevsR 
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In 1868 It was renamed after Georgo Pea- 
body (tf.v.), who was a native. Pop. 
21 JOO. 

Peace, Albert Lister (1844-1912), musi- 
cal composer, b. at Huddersfield, and 
commenced his career at the early ago of 
nine years, when be was organist of Holm- 
firth par. church. In 187o ho was doctor 
of music at Oxford Unlv. His composi- 
tions are extremely dlfiftcult — quite be- 
yond the range of the ordinary organist 
— and include a setting of Psalm cxxxviii., 
a cantata. *St. John the Baptist,* numer- 
ous anthems, servic'os. etc. 

Peace, Charles (1832-70), Brit, criminal. 
6. at Shclfiold, where ho received his first 
sentence for robbery in 1851. Before 
his execution at Leeds on Feb. 25, 1879, 
for the murder of Arthur Dyson on Nov. 
29, 1876, he confessed to many burglaries 
and to the murdi'r of a policeman at 
Manchester in 1876. 

Peace Ballot, unofficial referendum on 
the subject of peaco or war spoiwored by 
the League of Nations l^nion In lOS."* to 
tost public opinion on four specific 
(niestions, the public being asked to reply 
'Yes* or 'No* to each: whether they were 
in favour (1) of the League of Nations: 
(2) of aU-rotind dlsannaincut : (3) of tlic 
pri\’ate manuf. of arm.s; and (1) (a) of 
economic and (6) military action against 
an aggressor nation. The totul i>apfTs 
returned was 11,640,066, and cvc«s*dcd 
the most sanguine expectations of Die 
organisers. The vast majority of the 
answers to most of the <iucstioiis were in 
the affirmative, the largcht number of 
negative answers being to question (4) (6) 
2,366,184, and to quesDon (3). The 
moving spirit in the ballot was Lord 
Robert Cecil (q.r.). The announcement 
come at an opportune moment, for Brit, 
attachment to the ideals of the League of 
Nations was soon to be«put to the test 
over the Italo-Abyssinian crisis. 

Peace, Breach of, see BncArH. 

Peace, Clerk of the. This £ng. function- 
ary is clerk to the co. council and is 
appointed by a joint committee of quarter 
sessions and the co. council. He is not 
salaried, but is paid fees for his various 
duties. He keeps the records of quarter 
sessions, issues precepts to overseers for 
the collection of rates, attends either 
personally or by deputy the justices in 
quarter sessions and advises them on the 
mw relating to cases before them, and 
receives and takes custody of the quarterly 
returns of deaths from the local registrars 
of births, deaths, and marrioges. A C. of 
the P. is generally by profession a solicitor, 
like a tn. clerk of a nor. Ho cannot sit 
In parliament, as he is bound to devote 
all his time to his official duties. For- 
merly voters* lists were dealt with by the 
C. ox the P. through the overseers, but, 
since the Local Oovomment .\ct of 1925, 
these duties were transferred to the 
reglstranon officer, who is usually the 
tn. clerk. 

Peace, Commission of, see Justices of 
i PHg Peace. 

Peace Conference. For P. Cs. before the 
First World War, see Hague Confer- 
■NOE. For P. Os. after the First World 


War, see Peace Co^fFBRENOE (1919); 
Locarno Ck)NFBRENCB and Treaties; 
also Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

Peace Conference (1919), assembled on 
Jau. 18, 1919, in Paris. There were 
seventy delegates representing thirty 
states. Great Britain , the U.S. A. , France, 
Italy, and Japan sent five delegates each, 
Belgium, Brazil, and Serbia three each, 
and the remainder two or one. After the 
formal opening, the conference sat but 
rarely, its sessions being largely eero- 
tuonlal. The actual work was carried 
on by special conimlttoos, w-hich dis- 
cussed such individual topics as the 
'league of nations,* 'reparations,* 'war 
responsibility,* 'labour legislation,* etc. 
The committees sat in camera and only 
such reports as were approved by 
spokesmen of the Great I’owors wore 
bubmitted to the plenary eonforonoe. 
Originally there was a Council of Ton, 
consDtuting tlio Supreme Council: this 
was reduced to five and tlicn, after Japan 
dropTied out, to four — Wilson, President 
of the T'^.S.A., ('lemcuceau, Lloyd George, 
1 and Orlando of Italy. Then Italy witli- 
' drew over tlio Fiiinie qnebtiuu and the 
council was reduced to the 'Big Throe.* 
Differences of outlook were bard to 
rei'oneilo. Wilson's main preoccupation 
%vas with his projeet fur a league of 
I nations (see also Fourtkkn Points), 
while Great Britain was couceruod chiefly 
wiUi the supremacy of the seas and the 
I control, through tbo maudatory system. 
I of the Gor. colonies. The principle of 
' self-dctenninatlon proved a thorn In the 
{ sfttl<*ment of boundary dl<»pute8, notably 
I as lift ween the Balkan states, Poland and 
the 1 kraine. the Poles and tlio Gzooho- 
sUn aks. and Italy and Yugoslavia. Franco 
held strong views on her rights to eoono- 
mie privileges in Germany and speoial 
polith-al and financial iwivileges in the 
Saar valley. A proposed defensive alliance 
between Great Britain. Franco, and the 
U..'^. contrary to the eiirlier proiiutince- 
I merits ag(iinst alliances ivithin tho league, 
was also one of tbo causes of delay. In 
the n-sult, I^resident Wilson, rattier than 
incur itossible opposition to Ids League of 
Nations, gave way on such of the above 
questions as wxto really opposed to his 
ideals; but even though the It. delegates 
seceded for a time, he refused to yield to 
the It. demand for tho ccsslori of tar. 
giiuraritecd to Serbia by various secret 
treaties. DifficultiOH also nxoso over a 
territorial settlement In tho Piiclflc, owing 
to tho traditional conflict of Interests 
botween Australia and New Zealand on 
the one hand, and Japan ok tho other. 
But after some four months of dellbera- 
tioiiH, tho allied dlplomatistl submitted 
tho draft of the proposed treaty with 
Germany to the Counoil, and this draft 
was accepted by tho P. O. In plouary 
session on May 6, On May 7, the P. 0. 
having become the Peace Congress, at 
wliich Germany was to bo represented, 
the draft was handed to Count Brook- 
dorlf-Rantzau, the foreign secretary of 
tho Ger. republic, at Versailles, and 
accepted, though only after protests and 
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a politick orislB in Oormany, unoondi- 
tlonally on June 23, the last day of grace. 
After the treaty was ratified, further con- 
ferences were held at San Remo, The 
Hague, and Spa in April, May, and Juno 
1920 respectively, to discuss ropurathms. 
disarmament, mandates, and thu Adriatic 
question. For Peace Conference with 
Turkey see under Lausanne. 

Segud, io the Peace Settlement of 1019- 
1920 . — The peace settlement of 1919-20 
was ill calculated to promote peace even 
for a limited period. The new co-opera- 
tive system embodied in the League of 
Nations was stultified from the start 
by the defection of its protagonist's 
Wilson's) country and by the fact that 
t was not sustained by the organised 
opinion of the nations os a whole. There 
wore grave inherent imperfections In the 
treaty of Versailles, not the least of whitdi 
was the lack of large-scale economic 
planning. The severity of the treaty 
struck the weak Weimar llepubllo a 
mortal blow, for in Gcr. opinion it 
identified democracy with humiliation. 
Moreover the Fr., under the load of 
Clomcnceau, were dissatisfied with the 
peace bettlement which, in their view, 
afforded them no icai A»^eiirity because of 
the Anglo-Amer. veto on the separation 
of the 1. b. of the Uhlno and on the Fr. 
annexation of the !Saar. France, too, 
regarded the Ijcaguc of Nations as au 
Anglo-Amer. creation and therefore re- 
posed no eoiifidenco in its practical utility 
in time of need. The League member- 
ship seemed to show that the body wok 
merely a perpetuation of the vict<jrious 
allied and associated powers (minus 
America). Involving the sharp div. of 
Europe between the satiated and the 
hungry, or the 'Haves* and the 'llavc- 
nots.' As a fully satisfied power it was 
natural for the Brit. Fiupiro to w’clf'oine 
the experiment of the League and Its 
Covenant as a stabilising intlueuce in the 
world offering, through the machinery of 
cxilloctive security, a way of escape from 
nlneteeniih-century Isolationism on the 
one hand and, on the other, from pri»- 
vocative alllancos like the Anglo-Fr. 
entente and the Brit, alliance with Jaimn. 
Thus tho 'peace sottlomcnt* contained the 
seeds of a new confiiot and tho peace was 
lost as soon as the military victory was 
won. It lias been said with truth that 
there were only two ways of averting 
another contest: tho first was the path 
of reconciliation implicit in the Fourteen 
Points (g.v.) and outliuod in Lloyd 
George’s memorandum of March 25. 1919 ; 
the rival policy, favoured by most French- 
men. consisted in deprivi^ Germany of 
the means of aggression. The first would 
have Involved admitting Germany to tJie 
League of Nations soon after tho founda- 
tion of that body, fixing reparations 
fg.v.) at an amount capable of being paid 
within a genoratiOD, the fulfilment of 
Article Vin. of the covenant concerning 
disarmament, and tho return of some 
colonial ter. under mandate. During tho 
Locarno quinquennium it seemed as if 
France were oonverted to the poUoy of 
reconciliation, but tbe change was only 


superficial. Locarno was a failnre, not 
necessarily because it was based on un- 
sound principles, but because it was not 
implemented by larger measures of oon- 
ciliation. Tho Locarno treaties, though 
they had their origin in Germany, were 
never more than an illusion, for Russia 
necessarily looked upon them as a one- 
way arrangement designed to stabilize the 
W. while leaving the B. open to Gter. 
at^k. Throughout the two decades 
between tlie two world wars the theory of 
tho balance of power was never abandoned 
a^d, rigiitly or w rongly, Germany regarded 
the Franco-Bussian Treaty of 1933 as a 
violation of tbe Locarno settlement, 
ilriaiid's scliemo for a Europoati federa- 
tion, outlined at the League Assembly of 
1929, provoked much discuHsion, but was 
soon dropped, for tho statob and peoples 
had too little confidence in one another to 
co-operate systexnatlcallv in great affairs. 
Tlie various pacts and iirotocols, and 
treaties of mutual assistance drafted from 
t lino to time at Geneva, were regarded by 
many as likely to revive tho old system 
of military alliances and therefore as being 
1 contrary to the spirit of tho covenant; 

I wlnle tho much -advertised Kellogg Pact, 
which declared that the wgnatorics were 
not debarred from tho right to defend 
thejnsclves against unprcKoketl attack, 
was thereby i educed to the level of a pious 
U'xicrtiou. The optional clause (g.r.), 
rcftTtiiig disputes to tic permanent 
court of international justice, was futiio, 

I for the signatories pledged theiiKelves 
only to the submission of ligal or treaty 
I disputes, thereby excluding many of the 
I most infiainmable problems. l>isarma- 
j incut proved a snare, for no one could 
I forc'hco, nfttT the Washington treaties, 
which were proudly described by Balfour 
I as ail unmixed benefit io mankind, that 
Japan would before long abandon her 
, <*oueiliator> mood, resume her expan- 
I sJonist drive, aud repudiate hi r treaty 
{obligations. France, following the repu- 
I diation of Wilson by Congress in 1920, 
concluded agreements with Bel^’um in 
1920. Poland in 1921, and Czechoslovakia 
in 1924, and then looked in vain to Curzon 
fur a new military alllauce with England. 
Ill 1934, when France, alarmed by Hitler's 
arinaincnt estimates, nroko off duscussioiia 
with Germany, disannameut was dead. 
Finally tho rearmament of Germany, tho 
It. invasion of Abyssinia followed by a 
vaeillatiiig policy of sanctlon^ by Britain 
and f'rnnco, the dispatch of Italo-Gor. 
troops to Spodu to support F'ranco, to say 
nothing of Jap. aggression in China, not 
only threw peace to the winds but were in 
effect tho rather obvious beginnings of 
tho HOW' world confiagratioTi. which was 
indeed the more probable fiom the un- 
dignified efforts of Britain to appease tho 
dictators coupled with her glaring tniUtar> 
weakness. When Britain’s belated re 
armament cam^* * gii at last got Into its 
stride Its effect was to bring war nearer, 
for with her vast resources her strength 
was bound to grow quickly from year to 
year, wliUe Hitler and Mussolini, wuo had 
then long been preparing for ooufiict, ad- 
justed their time-tables accordingly and. 
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la the reeult. struck when their power and ratified May 7, 1918; annulled at 
was at ite zemth. The attempt to orsranl^e VeraaUtes» 1919; treaty' of Versailles 
the world was, however, afrain made after steucd by the Allies and Ucmiany, June 29, 
the end of the Sot'ond world War, in the 1919. ratified in Pans, Jan. 19, 1920; 
United Nations Orsranisation. In the treaty of Saint-Oermaln-en-Laye, between 
result of the race between global unity Allu's and Austria, slgnod Sent. 10, 1919, 
on the one hand and means of mass mtifled at l*aris, July 10, 1920; treaty 
destmotion on the other, the future of of Trianon, between Alllos and Hungary, 
olvillaatioD lies. , '%ii:iied June 4. 1920; treaty of NeniUy, 

See L. F. L. <Ippenhelm, 7'he Fviurt of , hotwf eii Allies and llulgarla; signed 
Tntemational Lmv, 1921; A. P. Fachtii. • Nov 27. 1919, ratified in Pans. Vug. 9, 
Permanent Court of IniemaiionaH Justice, I 1920; treatv of Sevres bctwotni Allies and 
1925; P. J. Paker. Gtnera Protocol, 1925. TurLev. signed Aug. 10, 1920 (iievoT 
H. A. L. Fisher, The Parijlcatvni of ra+ifledV, treaty of Lausanne, between 
Europe, 1925; A. Chamberlnin, Pettci ni V’lic'' and Tnrkcv, signed July 24, 1923: 
Our I'lme 1928; I*. If. Milhr, , tauiled m the autmiin of 1923 (for clauses 

The Pettee lUicl of Paris, 1929; T. PAt\,’se< undfr individual heads). 2. Second 
Cantms of IntemaUmial Law, 1930, Lord VV /•^•Id War. Tnatles latwtvm the Allies 
Hidden, Dxaru of the Peace Conferente, and iior ^teUites u ere signed and rattfl^ 
1933; J. A. Salter, The Vnittd States of m 1947, namely with Italy. Hungary, 
Europe, 19.33; G. Schwarzeubergt»r, 7"he HuniaDja, Bulgaria, and Finland (the 
Leaffue of Stations and World Order, 19.10; I .s.a. was m'i at war with the last of 
W. Arnold-! orster. Charters of the Ptate, tht*^e). having been draft('d by Britain, 
1944; H.M.S.O., United Motions To-dau America, Hussla, and France, 
and To-morrotc, 1945; E. C. Anutev , Peace Peach, luscious fruit of Priim/s persica, 
in Our Time, 194-.'): II. J Moigonthan a tret‘ (family iirisaoice) which was 
<od.>, Peace, Securdy, and the United Introduced from the E. to S. FCuropo early 
N^afions, 1946; Sir O. Manco, f’lwifurs in the Christian era and to Biitaln in the 
Peace Treaties, International Organtsahon, sixteenth century. The 1^. and the nec- 
1946; National Peace Connell (pub.), 7*he taiine. a smooth-skinned variety, were 
Peace Year Book, 1947; Pian fonnerlv miicli grown In the open air, bnt 

Treaties with IttUy, Rumania, Bulgaria, the bulk of tho market supply at the 
Hungary, and Finland, 1947; V present time h grown under glass, where 

fed.), IntemcUional Voluntary service for temps of 45* at night and 5o‘ by day are 
Peace, 1920^46, 1948. sufiodent until tho fruit has stoned, when 

Peace River, rlv. of W. Canada, ri'iiiig it may bo raised 10®. Fop tho production 
in the Rocky 3U8., near 5,i^ N , Bnt. <if fruit by Juno tho trees an» started in 
Columbia. It flows N.E., rec« iving tho Dee,; they are sometimes trained on walls 
drainage of Lake Athabasca, and fluallv and sometimes on wire ftrames. Both soil 
empties its waters into the Great c'lave and atmosphere must bo kept moist 

through tho growing season. Outdoor 



hattimal I i». Board, Can it 

FZACK KlVim BRTDOE ON me ALASKAN 
HfOBWAT, AT THlRTV-FlV K .MILM POS'l 

Lake, being for the last 120 m. called 
Slave H. The clifat. draini d by it is 
nsualJy known a.vthe P. K. diet. Its 
length M estimated at 1100 m. See F. II. 
ram. Peace Hirer Country, 1927. 

Peace Treaties; 1. First World War. 
Treaty of Brost-Litovsk. batweon KusHla 
and Germany, March 3, 1918; preliminary 
pBQrce between Kumanla and Central 
Powers, signed at Bnftea, March 5, 1918, 


euliurf^ on walls fac.i.g with proper 
management Is suecesstiil In h. England. 
The t Ally bloom and growth need shelter 
fp<}m spring winds and fronts by moans 
I of a cfjping fixed near the t«»p of the wall 
over tlio trees, light ( anvas or other 
material being suspended from It diinng 
ifnMv nights. Planting is best done In 
I the .iutumn in soil oiilv moderately rich, 
• hut eouttkiniijg lime. Ps. were Introduced 
I Into N. Ainerlea by Kurop(*an settlers, 
and are now extensively eultiv.ated. The 
1*. ifivehes its highest pertoctlon in the 
( middle states: they are grown In orchards 
like atiples. 

Pcacham’s Case. Tbe rase of Edmund 
Peacham, rector of ffirtton Ml. George, 
Somersetshire, who was f’onvk’tod in 1615, 
of high treason for having written a sor- 
, mon which made seditious nefieotions on 
the Crown and gov., hut which bod 
neither been printed nor pub. The case 
I aroio over tho gov *s reftoliition to oidl 
upon all England for a genaml benevo- 
lent e. Somersetshire was ot o of the cos. 
which had taken the lead ii protesting 
against the imposiHon. P^liam had 
been prosecuted in tlie high coiiimission 
court for a libel on bis blsliofi and on the 
consistory eonrt and Himtenoed to bo de- 
prived of bis orders. Pending that prose^ 
cntlon his house was searched, apparently 
for papers connected with the alloged 
libel, and tho officials happened to find a 
MS. treatise in tho form of a sermon, 
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together with some iooso eheeto oontainlng, 
In very offeoslTG language, euoli an attack 
on the poisonal ouuduct of the king and 
the actions of his luiiiibtei? as would. 
tf published (on * publif'atiou ' in this con- 
text. see TiiBFL), bare amounted to a 
seditious libel. The king's couuc il Jumped 
to the com lusion that the flcimou, fai 
from being an isolnted piece of piiiitaiiic 
latemporauoe, had been prepared to 
further a conspirac \ of the Somernetehire 
gentry. I'catsliurri was put to the rack in 
the vain expectation tiiat he would reveal 
a plot which had ue\ti OTistiCrl The 
king and Ins council them decided to pio- 
coed against him. n«>t lor d seditious hhcl. 
but for tre^asou under the Htritute of 
Edward 111. {f*ee Tni- vseis) in 'compassing 
the king’s death * lame directed Hac cm. 
then attorney -gent I ill U) tonfei with the 
Judges of the Jang’s lx mb to asi'crtam. 
and no doubt inllucnu* their opinion 
Chief J ustlc(» Coke obje e ted to thin mode 
of taking judioiul opinions as txmtictiy iu 
the custom of the rt^alin. Tlie scimP 
ptiisno Judges. ho\tt\er did nt>t htsititf 
to giro an opinion l*\ciinabje to th< 
Crown Coke' ga^o an tqiiivocal written 
opinion, of the two «T»»UDds for Qiio-tion 
lug the treabona* i • uui of the aernn n 
hrst, that it had novel been pub., socondh 
t hat ewcii if it had it did not amount to 
treason, <Viko appcer-i to have passed 
iner the (Irst, but boldlv asserted that no 
mere dcKslaration of the king’s unworthi 
lu'ss to govenn amounted to tre^ason 
P was brought to tiid at Taunton 
assizes, convicted nrnl senteiic'od to 
death Ife wa-j not however, executed 
but dic'd in JaiJ seven months later 

Another notoiioun < oso which arose out 
of tlic forcenl benovulnjce was that ot 
Oliviu M loin wiio on being applied to 
by the in n or of Marlhoiougli lor a contri- 
bution. replied m u lett^'r th it all sucli 
coutnhutious weue' ceiiitiarv to Magna 
Ohorta and otln t ts iii< hiding the well 
known Aet e>t Hie haul 111 and that it 
was improper for piivate* individuals to 
oppose then Jiidgmenit to that of tlm 
Gonuuons in rarlminent, who had refused 
to grant aiiv supph'' lie concluded hv 
ohaiging tho king (James 1 ) with breaking 
the coronation oath aiul declared his 
belief Uiat to pav the benc\oloii<e woulei 
bo to support tho Kov*<*iiigu in perjurv 
In oonsoejiuem o of the lottei bt John was 
committed to the Tower and sente in cd 
by the btar Chamlmr to pay a fine of 
JboOOO and to be irnpn^oned during the 
king’s pleasure. The Jlm was afterwards 
reinitt^. but he was not Mt at Ubeitv fur 
some time 

Psaoook. Thomas Love (17S5-18G6). 
Eng. noYollHt and poet, b at >\evmouth 
son of a glass ineichuid. Samuel P of I 
London, who loft him au orpliau at the 
ago of t)ii*eo. his nw thur being Sarah 
•Love, daughter of a mutter In the naw. 
a woman of strong character, who 
sympathised with her son’s literary 
asplimttons. He pub. a vol. of poetry. 
The Monks of St Afork. iu 1801. and an- 
other. two years later. Palmyrs^ In 
Wales where he passed 1810-11, he met 
his futuro wifo, Jane GrylTyth. whose 


personality he is said to have adumbiated 
in his fiagnientary romance, Air CeUx- 
don lit pub more poetri, including 
Tie Philosophy of M^ru holy (1812), and 
in 18 U produced a satincal ballad, Sar 
Protf us Ho became fTiendl v w ith Shelley, 
V' h«) assihlt d him w ith money llih novels 
ot this m PI >d wf lo Jltodlon^ Hall (1816); 
Mthjuouit (1817), and Niohtmare Abbey 
(1H18). These with A'lr C filtdrjre, are 
Itiilhaut pinst ( xtrav aguD/as, and full of 
iiiimuious dialoruc and situatiojis; hut. if 
thov HI tilled .1 (irtriiD vogue, they wore 
not iin>diifli\t of miicli profit About 
this time he was guru an appoiutmeut in 
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I the India Oflievi, whieli made him inde- 
p4 ndent. Just prior to this ht ha i nearly 
I completed his romance Maid Mfrtan. its 
eh laved pub. (1822) led to llu bupposttion 
I that ho had plagiarised Itanhoe 

hut in fae*t it w as written hefoi ^ that work 
[It was druinatlscd in I’lancln opera 
I libretto of tho same tltleMitMisichv Bishop), 
lie heem-« to havonhown ni irktMl alnhtv m 
his othciHl cnpocitv , pair « ularly in diaP 
lug oltlcial papers. Ills oil i lul work inter 
fc'ied somew hat with his literal v iahoiirb, 
but in 18 JO lie pub Jft< Misfortunes of 
Llphm (tiavesties the* hilonn Aei under 
the giiiHt ot anct. edsh lii^t ). and m 18,11 
f roUfot Lcudle, Tils last noved was (rryll 
(franyt (I8bl). Ills ’.horr novels {Head- 
lonp HalU Siahtmnn Abb t and i^roiihet 
("astle) arev unique m foini ul t intent m 
ling iiteiature. ^^aIlv r the leading 
tiguroF of his (liv -Coliiiiigc, ^heUo^^ 
Byron, (^anuluv ire the butts of hU 
good huiuouree vii'.topli mio satire. In 
e*ach the' bcene Is Initl in the f ountrv house* 
eit 80 UJ 0 paiTtnu Ma'ceua- who gives a 
house party at wluch a number of ill- 
assorted and violently opposed mtei- 
lectiials drink and pass tlio bottle and 
gormandize while wrangling with each 
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other m a witty disputatious symposium 
Talk IS the action in these novels Sion 
derlv luterw oven amongst the disputation 
are ont or more love stories of an agreeable 
if flimsy character which the author 
doubtless ouh inserted as a concession to 
the hterarj conventions of tho day 
Interspersed in the dialogue aro man'\ 
delightful l%rics and snatches of vtrst 
largely of a convivial strain, and indeed 
here inav be found some of the finest 
drinking songs in the language Iho 
* Headlong ap Heidlong* chorus In Head 
lonq Hall an<l If 1 drink water while this 
doth last in Crdchet Caslle axo oxcelkiit 
examples ct a now ^nnished form while 
C^pr»sh8 (B\ron) song in l^kightmart 
Abbey ( llurc is a fc\er of the spirit ) 
is as BTronit in the best sense as mr 
thing B\tou him''elf wrote His woi ell 
too little read gi\e abundant evidciicL of 
a strong perbonohtv, and of gifts ef 
hnniom and satire He. is des ribod 
&ir Idwarel '^tricliev as a kind hearted 
gonial fnendl} man who lov I toshiic 
his enjoMiunt of life with ill aiound him 
and self indulgent without being belflsU 
The standard cd of P ’s works is the 
Halliford <d in 10 vols bv II I B 
Brett tmith and C L Jones (1024 U) 
Thcie i** aiso an ed of ‘his novels li\ 
D (larnctt (1948) See lives b\ ( \ ui 

Dorin 1911 J B Pricbtley 192" aid 
B T Jj Cellini, 1017 and mtmoiis I -v 
blr Htnn Cole 1875 and R (iiiii tt 
1891 prefixed to thtir eels t ( I s w rl s 
See al^ \ M Irteiii'tu Jh<u t't J u 
PeattKk a i niical Study 1011 and \ 11 
Able, Meredith and Ptacocl a Stud f tt 
Literary J n/iuem e 1933 
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Peacock, or Peafowl (Pavo) small genus 
of beautlfnl goUlnaoeous birds The 
common P (P erutUUua) Is a native of 
India and Ceylon, in parts of which P 


ahootmg IS a rocognisod sport It is bred 
to a bmaJl extent in I ranee for the pro* 
duftion of the feathers The flesh of 
>emiig birds is white and rosemblos a 
phi asant*s in fla\ oiii but though fonnorly 
m i< h valued as a tabic deheoe y is now 
rirtlv eaten tho eggs arc also edible; 
blit it is chiefly for tlio beauty of the 
( o( k s pluiiiago Uiat 1 s aro kept If 
enclosed they aie vcr> raisohievoiis and 
lie best given a large spac o contaimng a 
shiiibbery or they ina> not breed The 
m lie should have three to six hens with 
film Tfie hen Ia 3 rB about ten eggs in the 
si ling and ineiibati jn takes thiity days 
slu re mains w itli her r hi ks eight months, 
and lb there foie the best mother for 
them The luile she ad ucek and breast 
aro 11 h purple and tho head bears a 
1 1 rt*'t of fc ithers webbed only at tho tip 
rh( featluis of tho back are green with 
1 ( opper toloiired lacing tho whitish wings 
I are stripe d or bam d 1 he gl 'ks-^A green 
I feathi lb oc ell ited at the tipw ire the tail 
co\ erts tho true t iil fi athe rs 1 m iiig a dark 
iruli (hestniit Ifie feiiide s plumvgo is 
I ninth in le suhdiud The Jap 1 (P 
. tnuii t/s) a iei> beautiful spteiCb and 
Ibiftds fittlv with the (thii Phtre is a 
thu I spe us the black wlngid 1 (P 
t / I ft ms) whuh JK believed to be a 
hi I rid of the common specks 

Peacock Butterfly (VantsHa Zo) be anti 
fill and c iininon biitteit1> inea'^iinng 
il lit 2 in across the wings which ire a 
dull It ep or brownish red and win h bear 
ea h wi c\o lather liKt th isc in the pea- 
e eks tail Die butte ifl> Inbernatos 
tlirmgh the winter and In early spring 
la>s it** eggs on btlngmg nettles they 
bate h into a blat k and \ellow caterpillar, 
with SIX rows of blae spine s and a series 
of white dots arranged trausve rscly along 
th h(d\ 

Peafowl, see Pt acock 
P eake, Harold John Edward (1867~ 
194r) But arrhiEologist mil mthropo 
logi t h at Klk smero traim d at Lou ostor 
for estate managemont whence heae quired 
considerable knowledge of land tenures 
and dies enabling him to write on old 
ronls in Memorials of Z eirestershire 
flc travelled widely in India and the 
1 irl countries He vi as made honorary 
curator of Newbury Museum whii h he 
del e loped as an important arehitologlcal 
r eiitrc A pioneer In the investigation of 
the distribution of t^pcs he realised the 
< lose interde pendenc o of ph) sical anthro* 
po1 )gi and matt rial arehceilogy, as may 
be M e n from his Ziey innings of CimliseUian 
(19 8) 1* was a me mber of the council 

of tie Society of \ntiquar|es (1928 30), 
and was awarded the Huxley medal of the 
Roial Xiithropologie al Instjtute in 1940, 
for his Study of Pn Aisfon# Zxmes Ills 
other woiks in this field Include The 
Lngltsh I illage (1922), basOd on his leo- 
tujsH at the univ College 6f Wales, 
Comdort of Txme (with H T Ileure 
1921 ) Ihe Arehseoloffy of JZerkshtre (1920), 
while his more popular works include The 
Origin of Agnculture (1926), Zhe Flood 

K ), and Early Atepf in IZuman 
Lss (1933) 

Peak, The, mountainous tract of N W 
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Derbyshire, England, much visited by 
tourists on account of Its extraordinary 
caverns and otlier curiosities. It forms 
the oulminating point of the Pennine 
Chain, and Its prin. summits are Kinder 
Scout (2084 ft.), Axe Edge, add Maun Tor. 
Castleton is the cliiof tn. of the dist., 
which Is drained by the Derwent, the 
Wye, and the Dove. Voverll Castle, now 
in ruins, was built by a natural son of 
William the Conqueror, and stands on a 
rocky ominonco. The Devirs Hole, near 
Castleton, is anotlier feature of iiitc'rest. 
The dist. abounds in minerals. The P. 
Is scheduled to become a national park. 
See Sir W. Scott, Fever 'd of the Peak, 1822. 

Pea Nut, Ground Nut, or Earth Nut, 
see GROtrNU Nut. 

Pear. The origin of the P., as of many 
other long cultivated fruits, is uncertalu. 
Pliny mentions thirty-two varieties in 
cultivation by the Konis., and some 
authorities hold that all the existing raees 
are derived from a single siuv.ies. Two ! 
distinct forms appear to l)o na(.l7cs of 
Britain — Purus communia, with small and 
bitter fruits, and P. eordnfa, the Ici^ser, or 
Celtic 1\, with small applc-liko fruits and 
leaves heart-shape 1 ,at the base, oocurrlng 
wild in Dcvonsliiro, Corowall, and Brit- 
tany. The bergamot Ps. arc derived 
from P. persiea (peach), and some Fr. 
varieties owe tlieir origin to the Austrian 
snowy -leaved P. The edible fruit of Persea 
gratiasima (or americana) is the avocado P. 
of the tropics. It is also known as the 
Alligator 1^. The P. tree is less straggling 
and more erect than the apple, and its 
long-stalked leaves, which vary consider- 
ably in shape, turn black when dried. A 
red-flowered P. occurs in S. Europe, but as 
a rule the corymboso clusters are white and 
appear two or throe weeks before the 
apple bloom. The wood of the P. is fine- 
grained, heavy, and strong; its chief use 
Is fur making drawing instruments. Ps. 
are naturally deep rooting and are there- 
fore often grown on quince stock, the 
roots of which are shallow: though some 
varieties, which dislike direct contact 
with the quince, have to be double- 
grafted. Trees should bo planted In the 
autumn in a well -drained site protected 
from the N., and tlie larger varieties do 
best on S. walls. Ps. are best gathered 
before they are absolutely ripe and stored 
In a sligbtiy warmer Umip. than apples. 

Pearl, Raymond (1870-1940), Amor, 
biologist; b. at Farmington, Now Hamp- 
shlre. He graduated at Dartmouth, 1 899, 
gained his Pli.D. at the Univ. of Mlohlgan, 
1902, and studied in Leipzig and London. 
S^m 1925 be wtis director of Institute for 
Biological research, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
He is ohiefly known for his work on 
heredity and sorlation. Pubs, inoludo 
Variation and Differentialion in Cera- 
tophvUum (1907); Modes of Research in 
Oenetics (1915); The Nation’s Food (1919); 
The Biology of Death (1922); Introduction 
to MediccA Biometry and Statistics (1923); 
Studies in Human Biology (1924); The 
Biology of Population Growth (1925); 
Alcohol and Longeoiiy (1926); To Begin 
With (1927); The Rate of Living 
f*he National History of PopvMion (1939). 


Pearl, lining of the shell of many marine 
and fre^ll -water molluscs. It is a secre- 
tion laid on in a very thin coat and 
overlaid repeatedly so that it attains 
coiLsidorable thickness. It consists of 
calcium carbonate, with various organio 
mattc-rs; sp. gp. 2 '.» to 2*7. Tbe irideaoenoe 
is partly duo to the number of very thin 
layers and probably to the varying oondi- 
tloiis of growth. P. is produced ohiefly 
>)y Aviculldfle, oysters, and the riv. 
mussels, Unionidas. 

Mother of Pearl consists simply of the 
liniug, wlilch is cut out and fashioned Into 
useful and ornamental articles, and Is 
particularly used for inlay work. It is 
obtained fi‘om species and varieties of the 
genus Margaritijtra, the host coming 
from Maeass.tr, M.tuila, and W, and 
N. Australia. The Straits Settlements, 
Panama, and soiric Pacific is. send large 
quantilies into the markets. 

Distribution . — The Persian Gulf, par- 
ticularly round tlie is. of Bahrein, Is 
ospccdally noted for its arjct. and mag- 
iiitU'ent grounds. There are other fisheries 
in the Polynesian Is., the Hulu Arohl- 
Txdiigo, off Now Guinea, W. Australia. 
Quetuisland, Torres Strait, Oylon, and 
America off Lower California. The spnoies 
eoiitiilning the Ps. are M. vulgaris, 
Arirula marroptern, and M. fucala\ the 
la-tt-nauu'd provides the finest specimens 
in the Gulf. 

Formation. -Ps. are duo to the attempt 
on tht) p.irt of tbe mollu.so to kill and 
rid it, self of a minute worm. In the 
case of the Ceylon fisheries. Herdman 
made a complete study of the question; 
the parasite was a larva of a tapeworm, 
and the llfe-liist. is traced; in tbe free- 
swimrning bhige It attacks the oyster, 
which is devoured by the file-fish, the ray 
which feeds on this ncing the liost of the 
adult form. Lyster Jameson, in the case 
of the common mussel, foiiud that the 
pest was a trematode, the adult of wliioh 
I'* fiumd in the older duck and scoter: 
their dro]ipiiigs infect the ooi kies and 
carpel shells and these in their turn the 
mussels. Sand and other irritants may 
in some cases also bo the nucleus round 
which the Ps. are formed. In any case 
the mollusc surrounds the irritant with 
an excretion which solidifies into a thin 
layer of ‘ nacre,* more and more conoentrio 
layers are added, until an almost truly 
spherical P. is formed. These are found 
cniofly in the soft parts of the mollusc, or 
loose. Some are found in the shell and 
are hemispherical, tbe perte bouton, 
Perle Uaroque Is solid and not so weU 
shaped, while coq de perle is hollow and 
covered with irregular knobs. Free- 
water pearls ore found in the N. hemi- 
sphere in rJvs. of the tenqiorate region; 
Ashing was carried on in Scotland some 
three hundred years ago, and Brit. Ps. 
ore mentioned by PUuy and Tacitus. 
False pearls 't-ro clever imitations; the 
scale of fresh-water flab Is digested in 
ammonia and injected into thin glass balls 
till the film forms on the Inner surfaoe: 
wax or gum is then Injected to give a solid 
interior, while Uie glass is removed by 
hydrofluoric acid. * Cultured* Ps. are 
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produced by introduciuir into its flesh a 
forelern hubstance, which the oyster co^erb 
witli nacre. _ 

See K. W. Streeter, Pearls and PearlinO 
Life, 18S6, Sir W. A. Herdiuan, Jieportio 
the Ooceminejit of CevUnt cm the Pearl-oifsUr 
Fisheries, of the Golf of il/nimar, 1903-5; 
G. F. Kuuz and O. H. Stevonson, Hook of 
thePearU 1908, L. Rnsoiithal.^u Povaume 
de lasHtie, 1920: and F. D. Burdett and 
P. J. Eiut;. Otlusaey of a Pearl Hunter, 
1931. 

Pearl-ash ib prepared troni wood ash. 
The pohisl.o'^ Uac extracted bv Holut’on, 
evaporated t>ut and stiou^lj’^ iKotcd, 
thus sriving a rcllnod *potabh.' The i huf 


submarliie was slahted at 6.30 a.m. in the 
prohibited area outside P. H. and sent 
to the iMjtioni. Later three niiclset Jap. 
submarines passed unmolested iiito the 
liarbour, tho net across the entrance not 
hariiif? beeu closed. The air attack, 
lorrled out bvsTriall wavis of planes from 
scv. ainTaft-carriers caniu from the N. 
Less than 200 Jup. plaius took T*art, but 
their attack u is diiccted to pre deter- 
mined object ncb Tho prm. airfields 
(tlioKc at Kuiichuc, TCwa, \Vhetler Field, 
and llickhoni l?itld) Moro siiifirlod out for 
attack There was lieuv> loss of Amer. 
lite. and almost every Aiuer. plane was 
deslxojed or disabled on tho ground. 
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mnstitutent of P. is potassium carbonate. 
Sl«Cf >s. P. is of Interefet as the first drvinflr 
aeont for gases; it was introduced foi tills 
purpose by H. Cavendish about 1710. 

ilPearl HarbouiN Inlet with a narrow 
entrance, about 7 m. ^V from Honolulu, 
Oahu Is., belonging to thi handwLrh or 
Hawaiian group, in tho h I'acifio Ocean. 
In order to protect the l'a< ific coast and 
to control the Panama Canal, tho U.S.a. 
^ov. foitified it; important and extensive 
military works wore const nu ted. Ihe 
diedging of P. H. was finished in 191*2, 
and dry docks, fortifioatious, as well as a 
Blaval station, constructs d The dry 
dock at the naval station vtos officiallT 
opened in Aug. 1919. On H<«c. 7, 1911. 

H. was eudoenly attacked by a large 
force o|gJap. bombers and great dam«Mse 
was done to waisbips, instaUatfona, etc « 
with considerable loss of hfe. Thus was 
^aaerica forced into the i^cond \torid 

*tie Japanese Attack on Dec, T, 1941, 
— -Mor to the Jap. air attack a Jap. 


Later, Jap. torpedo-planes ot*me in line 
astern, turned round i*ord Is., and headed 
for the Amer. battleshipH, which wore 
anchored bows to bteni like a string of 
barges. Again there were mtiuus casual- 
ties, and many ships were sunk, including 
the battleships Oktahoma and Arizcma, 
Fifth -column trcoiliciv pl^ed a large 
jWt ill tho success of the ^p. attaolL 
The oifioial report of t he Itolierts Inquiry 
Board shows that there weSe some 200 
agents In Honolulu alone whoi were acting 
under oiders from the Jap. coMul-genoral. 
A host of spies wen organlfed as caf4- 
owners, pett> merchants, and contractors, 
all In the pay of the Jap. *toiWlBt bureau,* 
and all profiting by their Amer. citiien* 
ship. Toe chief flfth-coluignist body, 
composed largely of Jap. * students,* ?raui 
finarn ed by agents of tlie S. Manchurian 
Hallway Company and, heinif sutfiolenUy 
numerous to control elections, they placed 
their own oificials in important posts in 
the public utility services and in the civil 
service. This gave them ample oppor* 




that the attack would bare beou far lefia 
damaffini; but for the over-conftdenoe and 
pomplaccncy of the Amer. armed forcea. 
Montha before tho attack the commanders, 
Lt.-Ooii. Short of tho army and Adm. 
Kimmel, oommanderdn^chlef of the l^aclllo 
Fleet, had been warned by the Amer. 
Gov. in Washington to expect war with 
Japan, which would probably begin with 
a surprise attack on P. 11.; but the sole 
precaution taken was to jn^Toase the 
guard agn Inst sabotage. Tho all -Im portunt 
alrflolds were laid out without tho sllghtebt 
oonoealment or canioullage. Yet although 
the commanders above mentioned had to 
assume respojislbiiity for Hawaii's inilf> 
tary unprepiircdiiess, all America was 
morally guilty. As lias btvn well said, 
Hawaii, Hitting behind its 'Maginot lino* 
of the Pacific Fleet, slmplv reflected tho 
over-confidence and coiiiplac'cney of the 
mainland. The reports of the army and 
navy boards of inquiry and stat< inent'^ on 
them by the secretaries of war and tho 
navy were made luiblie In Ang. 1015. The 
Anny Hoard concluded that the extent of 
the disaster was duo primarily to the 
failure of Geh .^h«.»ri adeqiiatolv to 
alert his command; to the failure of 
the war dept, to direct hhu to make an 
adequate alert ; and to tho failure to keep 
him sufficiently Informed of dovolopnionts 
In negotiations between Japan and tho 
U.S.A. Tho board also crltlolsod treii. 
Marshall f<ir not keeping Oen. s^bort fully 
Advised of tho growing ieuseiiCHS of the 
Jap. situation and for not investigating 
the state of readiness in Hawaii lietwuon 
Nov. 27 and Doc. 7 (liifomiatioii in 
Washington on T>oo. 0 indicated an almost i 
immediatiO break with Japan). Hut the 
socretArv of war, while coiibiderlng that 
Oen. i^hort's rolief of command was 


posowf. 

Pearse, Padhraio (Patriek) Henry <187&- 
1910), Irish politician and scholar, b. la 
Dublin; associated from Ids youth with 
the literary side of the extreme nationalist 
inoveiiient and an original meraber of the 
Sinn Fein nrgnuisatlon. He founded Bt. 
Eiida'H Oollcge, a secondary school fbr 
bo> H, d( signed for the encouragement of 
Irish uatitmalism. In 1897 he also founded 
tho Now Ireland Society. He was olected 
to tho executive of tho Gaelic League and 
ed. its weekly journal. On the outbreak 
of the KasLii* lebolllon 11916) he became 
-ucTLor.iI of the Irish l<opub« 
lifniu nnl pr'sidcnt of the Provi- 

sional Gfiv., and ho was a signatory of the 
declaration of the IrisJi HopubUc. After 
holding out for a week ng.iiuBt the gov.'S 
troojjs lie surrendered unconditionally, 
was tried by court niarthil and executed. 
He was the author c'f poems, stories, 
critiques, and plays. His Collected Work$ 
v^cr» pub. in twi> vols. U‘.'l7 nud 1918). 

Pearson, Sir Cyril Arthur (1866-1921), 
Dug. journalist and newspape^r proprietor, 
b, at Wookey, near Wells; educated at 
W’iuchchter. lie began his Jouruallstlc 
career by Joining the stail of Sir (hsorge 
Newnes. Having won a ''oinpetlti ni, he 
secured a sub-editorship «»n Tii-JJita as a 
prize. Ho hecaTiie mauiUrer of the firm; 
but, after remaining in tins position for 
fi*ur yoars, left to start Pearson's JVetkly 
as an iiirlepcndont venture. This was 
followed by Home yotes, Pearson's Maqa* 
zine^ Sfiori Stories^ Ladies’ Maaasine 
M,A P., Daily Express { 1900 ). and Napid 
AVrictr. In 1U0.> ho became ovruep of 
the stnvdard and chief owner of the 


Butfioient punishment for In'? eriors of ,Sf. James’s Gazette, In 1910 Ids sight 
jmlgment. rt^sisted vhe <rilNMsin of Gen. [ began fail, and be soon went tutaliy 
Marshall hs also crltiMSMi of Mr. (lordell i blind. Thereafter, he devoterl his chief 
Hull. Tho Navy Ihrird found that energle.? to promoting tho ^veif -o of tho 
Adms. Stark and Kliiunel did not do blind. Founded St, Dunstan ' charity 
the necessary things to pioveiit just such for blinded sailors and soldicr-i, 1915. 
a defeat as had oecnrrefl nnd that tliey In 191(1 lie was made haronet; O.ikB. 
failed to demoiihtrate HUpenor judgment. 1917. Wrote Victory over fftindiiess (1919). 
Tho sccrctixry of Ihe iiav> directed that life by S. Dark, 1922. 
neither Adm. Kimind imr Adm. Stark Pearson, Hesketh (h. I'* 7). Kng. author, 
Hliould holil any iiosithui which required h. at Hawford, Worce-lerc»Iiirc: educated 
theoxercfHcof superior judgment. Ntijther at Hedfonl (iitiminar hool. luD'llho 
the sCcrcisiry oi war ucr tiie secret ia*y went i»n tho stage, and took part in 
of the n.i\ V c lijsidcrcd tliat any otllct-r various productions bv Tree. <JrST»vfllc 
concerned with the di^^ust/er should bo Darker, and George ^l 1 xaudep. After 
court-inartiallofl, and lu this they agreed service ni the First \Vi rl i War he returned 
with the recoinmeiuiatiou- of tho bo.ards tx) the stage, but during t be next ton jenra 
of Inquiry that nothing further should he he also made a beginning in liternturo with 
done. See U.S. State Dept. Wlilto Paper, the i»nt». of four nooks, i»f wliioh Dfodem 
A /tecord of the Kthr's fftr Peace and J/ca and Mummers wa- 'ho tirst (1921>. 
Ammcan Porviyn Palicy dvritty the. Pate- With Dfiotor DtinHn^ P”' in 1930, ho 
ful Decade Jrtmi PHI to 1941; (). i). cntnvd upon the career i a which he has 
Tolischii^, tokyo Decoed^ 1913: and I>. niiicc ioade a wide ceput- tion in Bnglftiid 
Marloy (e<i.), 3'A<j /ifli/// Teleyrayh Story of and Vmorlca as a writer of biographies 
(he War, yo\, 191.3, noUiblc forth - /t«t. humotnr, and power 

Pearl Islands, small gromi of Is. in tho in delineating cliumcter and describtng 
bay of Panama, 60 m. S.K. of Panania, Incident. These Include Sydney Smith 
Moni^ng to Colombia, l^^arl fisheries {The Smith of Smiths, 1991), {The 

are carried on. Fool of Lore, 1934), Gilbert and SnUivaffi 

Pearsall, Robert Lucas de (1796-1850), (1936), Labouoh^ {Tjobby, 1936), Tom 
Bnk, musician and composer, 6. at Clifton. Paine (1937), John Nichol^n {The Utra 
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qf XkXM, 1939) and Bernard Shaw (1042). 1802 he spent thirteen months In N. 
He has since written lives of (Tonan Doyle Greenland, crossed it by sledge, a 1 2,000-in. 

E S), Oscar Wilde (1946). and Dickens* journey, and proved it to be an Is. A 
9). His autobionapby. Thinking It similar sledge journey was performed In 
, was pub. In 1938. 1893-05 in N. Greenland during a twenty- 

PesjrsoD* John (1613-86), bishop of ilve-months* stay there, and P. discovered 
Chester, b. at Great Snoring, Norfolk; the meteorites at Cape York. In all his 
studied at Cambridge, fellow of King’s journeys P. utilised Eskimoes; and we 
College (1634-40), M.A. (1639), D.D. (c. are indebted to him for studios of them, 
1660). In 1640 he became prebendary of particularly those of Whale Is. Summer 
Salisbury and rector of Thorlngton, and in voyages wore undertaken in 1806 and 
1645 acted as chaplain to Oorlng’s army, 1897. The next journey occupied four 
the last remnant of the Royalist forces, years, 1898-1902, and was again spent in 
In 1654 ho accepted a charge at St. exploring the N. end of Greenland and 
Clement’s, Kastcheap, London, and In its is. The Roosevelt, a specially built 
1659 pub. htb sermons. An Erposilion of vessel, equipped with windess telegraphy, 
the Cried, a work of great ability niiii was used in the expedition of 1905. He 
reputation. In 1660 he became master of reached the then furthest N. in lat. 87* 6’, 
Jesus College. Cambridge; in 1661 joint 200 m. from the Pole — the big Meads* and 
Buperiutendont with John Earle of a trails, ico drift causing great trouble. He 
of the Prayer Book into Lot.; m 1662 wintered 1908-9 at Capo Sheridan in the 
master of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Roosevelt, and btartod on a blcrlgo Journey 
In 1673 bishop of Chester. His Minor In the following season for the T’ole; this 
Tkeolvffical Works, ed. with a iiu'iuoir by ho reached April 6, 1909. He pub. Aorfh- 
E. Churton, wore pub. in 1844. ward over the (treat Sea (1898): Nearest the 

Pearson, John Loughborough (1 SI 7-97), Pole (1007); and The North Pole (1011): 
Eng. architect, h, at Brussels. He came also addresses to the Ro> al Geographical 
to London and worked with Anthony Society in their Journal (1903 and 1010). 
Salvm and Philip Hardwick, and in 1843 He wa-> made a rear-admiral in 1911. 
set up independently, bcoomiiig famous See lives by h. Gieuii. 1926, and W. H. 
as a restorer of Eug. cathedrals. In 1870 Hobbs. 1937. 

he was responsible for the restoration of Peasant Proprietor, sreMhTAYER System 
Lincoln Cathedral, and in 1879-87 aecom- and ^MALL IIoldinus, 
pllshcd bis greatest original work UM au hi - 1 Peasantry, term applitMl to rustics or 
tcct of Truro Cathedral. Ho also rt^t< rtd countrynien, inrludlng agric. labourers 
Westminster Hall, part uf Westunn-Ur and peasant proprietor^, i.r. persons owii- 
Abbey, and the cathedrals of IMtr- iiig their own cottage and biiiall amount 
borough, Canterbury. Hri&lol, Itochesi^cr, of loud. Eviiy country boa its peasants 
Chichester, and Exeter. ITebeian.e 1 or rustic clobbos. See Villkiv for hist, 

in 1853; F.K.I.B.A. m gold of Eng. peasants; Mlt.vvj h S\8T»:m and 

medallist, R.I.B.A., and in IbhO. Small Ijoldinos. Sie J. C. and If. F. 

Pearion.Karl (1857-1936). Eng. bcientht, Cox, Rise of the Fat a, Lakower, 1874; 
6. in London. Educated at t'niv. Cidlego J. W. Robertson -Scott, 7V/c I >yiny Peasant, 
School, London, and Cainbriugc, where 1926; Eiloon I’ower, PfObont /-i/e (c. 
he was third wrangler, in lh82 be be- 1500), 1932; and M. E. Kordbnm, *Euro- 
camo prof, of geomctr>''at l"niv. College, peau I’oaaantry,’ m vol. \. of Europran 
London, and in 18S5 prof, of applied Cirdhntuin, 1937. 

mathematics and mecliauits there. Uo Peasants* Revolt (1381). In the reign 

was Galtun pr<if. of eugenics in the iiniv. of Kiehard 11. the general distress among 
of London, and Danvm medalliat of the tlio poorer classes in England, following 
Royal Society, llis works include /u- on an epldomio of the Blaek Death, and 
guiriesinioTIvnian Faculty and its J)neU}p^ discontent at the enactment of a statute 
tnent (ISSZ); The Mitral hosts of SwuHism of labourers which attempted to prevent 
1); History of the 'Ihiory of hlaA city the peasantry taking advantage of the 
and Strength of MaUrxah (with .1. Tod- scarcity of labour resulting from the Black 
hunter, 1886-93); Soeiahtim in Theory and Death, came to a crisis when the poll-tax 
Praeiice (1887): 2'he Chances of Jhnth, woh enforced In 1379. Riots broke out 
and Other Studies in hiulution (1897): in s* v . ports of England and a mob, sev. 
National Life from the sinndpfnnt of thoiibamis strong, seized Rochester Castle 
dTciencs (1901); Grammar of .Science (1902, and marched to Maidstone. They chose 
Everyxnan*8 Library, lO.D); Tables for Wat Tyler to be their leader, a man of 
Statisticians lAfe and Letters of obscure origin but undoubt<||cl courage. 

Francis Oalton (1915-25); ed. Biomeirxka CanUrbury was seized and sacked; they 
(1902-30), and Annate o/ Aupenics (1925- then marched to London. John Ball, 
1930). *the mad priest of Kent,* joined them, 

Pearson, Lady, see Cooper, Gladys. having b<‘en liberated from tho arch- 
Pearson, Weetman Dioklnson, see Cow d- bishop's x>riBrin. They oontliified burning 
BAT. Viscount. and pluiulenug. and many beautifm 

Pean^ Robert Edwin (1856-1020). Amcr. buildings were burut and sacked, among 
Polar dKplorer and admiral ; 5. at Cresson them John of Gaunt's palace of the Savoy. 
Springs, Pennsylvania. Entered the navy On reaching London they seized the 
in 1881, and worked as engJneer*a assistant prisons of Newgate and Fleet. London 
on the Nicaragua OanaU In Arotlo ex- was the scene of pillage and riot. The 
ploratlon be Is celebrated as the first to boy king rode out to confer with Tyler, 
reach the N. pole. In 1886 be recon- but with little eiteot. Tho mob then 
noitred the ground in Greenland; In 1891- seized the Tower and murdered Arch- 
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bishop Sudbury and Sir Robert Hales. 
Blobard atfaln went to malce peace at 
SmlthfLold; Sir Win. Walworth, the lord 
mayor of London, who rode with the king, 
killed Tyler: meanwhile the bishop of 
Norwich had routed the Norfolk rebels, 
and the revolt was broken. See E. Powell, 
RiHno in East Anglia in I3H1, 1895; 
Sir O. Oman, The Great Revolt of 13S4, 
1906: and L. A. G. Strong, King Uichardfa 
Land (for children), 1986. 

Peasants* War. In 1521 the peasants 
of tlio Black Forest, Germany, inlliicncod 
chiefly by economic distress, handed to- 
i^other and rose against the nobles. The 
revolt rapidly spread throuffbont the S. of 
the country. They demanded in twelve 
articles the right to ohet their own 
ministers, to bo allowed to kill wild game 
and to ilsh, and the reduction of the 
villein sorviVo. In Tiiuringla tiie peasants 
wore oxee(‘dlngly determined and violent. 
The army of the Swabian League, en- 
couraged by Luth«T. defeated them at 
Ijoipliclui in 1525, and over lOb.OOO wore 
killed. See F. Kng(ds, The Peasants' If'ar 
in Oermanv (trans.), 1927, and O. 11. 
Brandt, Der Deutsche Jiauernkrieg (162 6), 
1929. 

Peastone, see Oolitf:. 

Peat, deposit of d<*caying vegetalilo 
matter in the pre.seiieo of stagnant w'att'r, 
and formed of nuHses. marsh, heath, and 
moorland plants. In a P. bog the sur- 
face is gonerallj oovored witli growing 
plants, while below is the decomposing 
matter: the deposit may be many feet 
deep, becoming in the lower part lirown 
or black in colour and eomiiact in struc- 
ture; Indeed, under great pressure and 
at high temii. coal Is ytiodiiccd in this 
manner, ox > gen and hydrogen being 

f lven off till little else hut carlion remains. 

D dLsts. whore It aboiiuds, a'l in Ireland, 
where P. is estimated to cover ono-seveuth 
of the whole an'a, P. is <Mit into turfs, 
stacked to drv, and employed as fuel; but 
its other uses are numerous. 1 1 makes an 
excellent absorbent litter, lias been manu- 
factured into numerous fabrics, and from 
upland P. tbe ilbrons material used in 
the culture of many garden plants is 
obtained. See also vmter Fukl. See 
B. F. Ilaanel, Pacts about Prof. 1924 ; and 
H.M.S.O., The Ilarvestingt and 

UHlUalum of Peat, 19 IS. 

Peat Moss, see Boo Moss. 

Peft (Ipek, Pekia, Pecs, or Petoh), 
prov. and tn. of former Kur(>pean Turkey, 
vilayet of Ko8so\o, 78 m. from Scutari, i 
oa the White Drln, or Bistrica. Now in- 
cluded in Serbia, Yugoslavia. It has 
a noted monastery, n'>idonco of the 
Serbian patriarchs up to 1690. Pop. 
about 13,000 (mainly Muslim Slavs). See 
Bdlth Durham. Through the Lands of the 
Serb, 1904. 

Pecan, or Peoean (Carya olivwformis), 
tall hickory tree, native of N. America, 
bearing long leaves and odible nuts of 
exceptionally good flavour. The shell Is 
thin and the kernel is easily extracted. 

Peccary {Dicotyles), genus of two species 
•of troplofu Amer. pigs, which differ from 
old-world swine by the proseuoe of a 
4trong-8inelllng gland In the middle of the 


back, secreting a musky substance, and 
by the upper tusks being directed down* 
wawla instead of upwards. They have no 
tail and the fifth toe of the hind foot Is 
absent. Only two young ore produced at 
a birtb. Adult animals ore from 16 to 
IH in. high and weigh from 40 to 60 lb. 
The collared P. (D, taf^u) extends 
from Patagonia to the S. border of the 
U.S.A. The whito-lipped P. (D. labUitu^ 
ranges between Brit. Honduras and Para* 
wlicro it associates in large herds 
which often seriously damage cultivated 
croi>s. Both l*s. are pugnacious and 
daugorous, eariable of in^cting severe 
bitj'S. They are generally hunted with 
w’clM rained dogs, and after a short chase 
are iirouglit to Ijuy, wlum they arc killed 
with llrc-arnis. 

Pecci, Gioacchino, set Lko (popes), 
Leo XI If. 

Pechonga, see Pr/rswio. 

Pechiii, Gulf of. n.let of the Yellow 
between Shantung and the Korean 
lV*ninsul». The nvs Ilv.ang-Ijo and Pel* 
ta-ho di charge into it, and the port of 
Ihsping stands at ita ius-d. 

Pechora, see 

Pockham, dist. of Loiidon, and part 
of the hor. of Camheru ''IJ, l>»ng on the 
I boundary of Kent and ‘'iirroy. P. was 
[ om-o a vll. witli an ei rhteeiith -century 
I mancir, in the par. of m. UiIoa, and was 
[mentioned m l>o)iies«hv Book. At 
one tune P. manor the proT»erty of 
W estmuHter Abbey, and l.Ucr of Ueury 1. 
In 1*. ore tlic Smith Metropolitan Gas 
\\ orks, the l.lcouBcd Victuallers* Assylum, 
and the IMontcr Health Centre, whilst the 
manor is devoted to the cure of nervous 
diseases. After 1840 P. became built up 
and industrialised, but P. Rye Park sttU 
remains unspoilt, l^rowulng and Oold- 
biiilth li\cd m P. 

Peckham Health Centre, see Pioneer 

IJK\LTll l?EVTItK. 

Pecock, Reginald (c. 1395-c. 1460), 
Welbh bishop and auttior. lb bi'c.une 
a fellow of Oriel C»llegi», Oxford, in 
1117, and took Imly or«iers. In 1181 
be became master of Whittington 
tVdlege, Loudon, and rector of its church; 
ill 1 141 bishop of St. Asaph, and In 145(1 
bishop of Ghichester. He was an active 
controversialist, most of bis energies being 
directed against the Lollards. In 1447 
ho roused popular indignation by a sermon 
iigiiinst clmrch reform, delivered at 8t. 
Panl*B Cniss. His works, including The 
Pouef (c, 1410), The He prt >snr of Overmuch 
Hlaminq of the Clergy iI455), and (1456) 
WooA* of Faith (A Treatise proving Scrips 
lure to he Vie Rule of Faith), brought him 
into disrepute with the authoriOes. In 
1457 ho was expelled frum the Privy 
Goimcil, of which ho had been made a 
memlier, and resigned bis bishopric. In 
bis prose he had olariiv, the gift of 
clioosing holt * iv examples, and a wealth 
of words. 11 1 » vocabulary was even ex* 
ocsslve; drawing on its double source, 
Eng. and Fr., he is tautological and 
redundant. The standard work on P. 
and his writings is 0. Babington*s ed. of 
The Repressor (Rolls series, 2 vols., I860). 

Peoos, riv. of the U.S.A., rising in N.B. 
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Mexico, and flowing S.S. and S. to 
loin Hlo Grande 37 Jii. M.W. of Del 
Bio. Its prin. importance Is as a source 
of irrigation, the U.S. national reclama- 
tion service having estab. projects at 
Carlsbad and Hondo to serve 30,000 ac. 
Erosion control experiments have been 
made. lien^h t<oo m. 

Peos (Gcr. Ftxnfkirohen), tri. of Hungary, 
once a royal ftee city, cap. of thc^ co. of 
Bar&na. It is sitiuvtM on Mt. Meczek, 
106 in. S.W. of Budapest and on the rail- 
way to Mohaez. KejiutcHl to oe nno of 
Uie oldest tns. in Hungary, it existed in 
Rota, times, and, in the Kraukii>li-< ler. 
epoch, was known as Quinque Kct'Uifu . 
whence the name Fuufkircheu. The 
csatbedral is boliowd to have been foniulod 
by St. Steiihcn of Hungary, and its 
biahoprio instituted. In IU09. In the 
fourteenth century 1\ had a univ. hut it 
did not survive the Magyar annihilation 
by Suleyman in 1526. Tiie Hungarian 
univ. of Bratislava has lately l>ceu rv- 
moved to P. The tn. is nt>ted for its 
sparkling vrine and poroidaiii. P. is now 
one of the anny diets, of Hungary. Pop. 
46.000. 

P4os (Yugoslavia). Pnr. 

Peculiar (O.P. peoulttr, private: Lnt. 
VfculiariSt of private property), in Kng. 
law, a partioular par. or church having 
Jurisdiction within itself, and cxcrnpl 
from the Jurisdiction of tlic oidiiiM\. 
The courts of Ps. in these jnr«sd|. imuM 
amounted to about 3(h) m Fuglnnd and 
Wales, and had Jurisdn-tiou in jehroice 
to probates of wlllb before Ihe constitu- 
tion of the Court of Proiujte Their 
Jurisdiction is etili souici^hat ohs<Mire. 

Peoullar People, see F.\ijh-iii aunu. 

Pedal (Lat. jjcs, fuot>, nnuic given to 
a lever worked hy the fuel in xanouK 
musical instruineiiti, alao on a bicycle, 
etc. The organ has nr 1*. k(‘y hoard of 
twexiCy or mor*' is., tie Eng. pm no 
usually only Ino (sustaiiiiug, iiuproi>oily 
called Moud.' and ‘soft'), vhilsi the harp 
has seven foot levers to raiao the pitch <d 
the notes. 

Pedanius. see DiosroHiDC'^ Pkpacius. 

Pedestrlaniem (walking in athletics). 
$ee ATHLETICS. 

Pcdioulus and Pediculosis, see under 
laoE. 

Pedigree, tabular view of vhe incmlmrs 
of any particular fainih. with the rela- 
tions in which they stand to each rdUor, 
togethpr, usually, with si>iiie slight notice 
o£ toe prin. events of the lih* of each, such 
M the time and place of birth, marnage, 
death, and burial. BoTnetuncs the«u' are 
accompanied by reference to par. regisb-rs, 
monumental intoriptions. marriage settle- 
laentB^ or other doeiunenu coxitairung 
flfvldenoe of the facts mentiojii*(l in Urn P. 
But whan much of such adilitjonai in- 
fonuatioD is Introduced, the record it> a 
ganealiftfoal hist, rather than a P. J’s. 
faropeiiy so oaUad are not of very frequent 
ocxmrreiioe in the writings of toe Middle 
AM. but later the oontinusl clainiH t4> 
digniUes and armorial insignia proinpU'd 
toe Coltege of Heralds to compile a public 
leeoril of oil the families of distinction, 
and, as a consequence, a splendid collec- 


tion of Ps. (to be found In the visitation 
btmks at tho Olle^ of Anns) has come 
down to us. Besides those, there are 
private oolleotlons in the library of the 
Heralds* OoUego and in tho Brtt. Museum, 
and in private possession. It is only in 
the case of peers that the registration of a 
P. is oompiilsory. See J. il. Round, 
P^amily Origins, 1930, and A. W. H. 
(Uorke. London Pedigrees and Coats of 
Jrms, 1935. 

Pediment. triaDgnJor space over the 
portico at Uie ends of tlie roof of idaesio 
buildings. It is enclosed by the bori- 
zontiil and the raking cornices, the latter 
of wbioh follow the slopes of the roof. 
The P. may be collod the gable of classio 
Imildings. It is frequently enriched with 
M'uJiiture, for which it forms a fine sotting. 
Tnc doors and windows of I'lassu* buildings 
are often surmounted by 1 *b., either 
btraiglit-sidod or curved. 

Pedlars, see Hawkkiu^ and Pkdlars. 

Pedometer, instrument which iudioates 
tho distance walked. Shaped like a watch 
and carried in the pocket, it is so con- 
structed that wlieii the body is raised by 
, tiie spring of tho foot then a levor acts 
I UTion the wheels and an imbtxdiand indl- 
e».tes on a dial plate the uiiinhor of paces 
(Usually) or the number of iidlcs (more 

< larely and less aomirately) travelled. A 
‘lorloiuelor (Gk. 6609, way) is a similar 
lasirumeut for indicating the distance 

< travelled by any wheeled vehicle. SInoe 
I thoinccimmsnj is workfMi hy the rovolutlon 
I of the axle, it is obviously more reliable 
I than a P. A e.yclometer Is another form 
, used on bicycles. 

Pedro i. (Dom Pedro de Alcantara) 

I (1798-1834), emperor of Brazil. 5. in 
• Lisbon; the second son of John VI. of 
Portugal and Charlotte .Toachiraa, sister 
of Ferdinand VII. of Spain, lie became 
heir-prosuniptivo to tho throne of Portugal 
by the death of his brother Antonio. In 
1807. when Napoleon's troops under Junot 
i invaded Portugal. Doin i\ and the rest of 
tho ro\al family went to Brazil under 
Brit, protection. In 1817 be married 
l..eopoldina, arclidiicbess of Austria, 
daughter of the KmpfTor Franids I. On 
his father’s return to Portugal, in 1821 he 
bceaiue prince-regent of Bra/.il, and, 
<le<‘lariug for Brazilian indoperuleic'c. was 
crowm*d emperor in lb22. On the death 
of .iohn VI. of i'ortugal. Miireh 1U. 1326, 
lie beeaiiio Pedro IV’, of I’ortiigal. In 
)8‘2H he was ousted hy his lirothor, Dom 
Miguel, hut abdicating tlig throne of 
Brazil in IH.'U. Dotn Pedro returned to 
Portugal and condueted a sucoossfol 
catijf'aigu against Iim brotbar. 

Podro 11. (Dom Pedro d# Alcantara) 
(182,1-01). emperor of BraziL 5. in Rio de 
Janeiro. His father. Pedro abdicated 
in his favour in 1831, and. afteir a riKenoy, 
he W'os crowned In 18tl. iXe ruled with 
much tact and Jiidgzncut, Inlt was forced 
to abdicate in 1889. 

Pedro the Cruel (1334 (10). king of 
f.'astile and Leon, succeeded his father, 
Alfonso XI. in 1350, Hu was popular 
with the common people on account of his 
Justice but alienated the clergy and 
nobility. When be marched to put down 
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rebellion in Sstremadnra his brntbor* 
Henry, betrayed him and he was taken 
prisoner; but oscupod and in turn speedily 
croBhed the rebels. Becominf? suspicious 
of every ono the rest of bis rcifm was 
oocupfe<l In I'clnlorcinsf bis own onthorlty 
as a feudal tyrant and also in wars nfrainst 
Aragon and Granada. TJio epithet * Oniel * 
WOP dne to the murder of his hrothor Don 
Kadrliiuo in 1358. Oppressive taxes now 
destroyed tho popularity he had earned 
forcven-hau4led justice. IHs other brother 
Henry rotorned from l»’rnnce at tho hc*ad 
of other oxllos, ami snppiirted by Du 
Guosclln with forces from AnigoTi and 
France and with fti4l froin tho pope. 
Edward the black IMnce wjia. however, 

S ersnadtid to ally iiirnsolf with D. and 
efet^ted JI<*nry and Du </m»scHn at 
Navarette, 1387. Hut when I*, failed to 
fulfil his promlscis, Edward p4‘cr4)HM‘d tho 
Pyrenees and left P. to JjIs fate. Kebcl- 
Hons now broke out ©vorvwhero ogaiiist 
him, and when Henry returii«‘d a a«‘cond 
time P. w'iia roiitcMl at Montkd and slain. 
See works by l*Fospor ikU*rim6e, 1848, and 
K. Storer, 1910. 

Peebles, oo. in the S. nt Scotland, also 
called Twoodda^ . a* it. <oosists mainly <if 
the upper valley of tho Tweoil, a riv. wlihdi 
orisrinates in th<‘ cri. p. js houndfsi hy 
Dumfries and J^idkirk shires tm the S.. 
Lanarkshire otj the W., Midlothian on the 
N., tuul Selklrkhhin* on the K. Tho co. 
is Hinail. 4*oinprisiniJr only 348 sq. m. Its 
lowest point above the im tn level of the 
sea H about 45u ft., from n liich to 1 *200 ft. 
Is tho region of cultivation, hut the co., 
being a group of hills, is mostly pastoral, 
with till* araolo lands chiefly in the 
valleys. Tho highest hill is broad Iia%v, 
which reaches an elexation of 2754 tt.; 
other hills are Ilartfell ( 285(1 ft.) and 
Minchmoor (1855 ft.). Williin tho ih)., 
tho Twt‘od has for trlhs. the smiUl rivs. 
Eddloaton. I.«*ithen, Guair. Manor, and 
Lyno, besides inun> ml. iiinlets. r>rochil 
and Neidjiath eastlcs arc of Interest. The 
ehl«^f tns. in the co. are IVeblcs (which 
is tho eo. tn.), an am*(. royal burgh, 
pleasantly situated on a is'iiinsula formed 
nt the eonihience of the Etldleston with 
the Tweed, and luiicrleilhen. AgritniUnro 
and eatde raising are (lie chief pursuits. 
Coal is mined in the N. pert ion of the co. 
Ainoiig the maiiufs. that <>f woollens is tlie 
most unportant. P. abounds in tho re- 
mains of belt, hill 'forts. I irjrder towers, and 
other anthiulticfl, and numerous 

modern mansloiiH of a handsome kind. 
It unites wltli Midlothian to s<md one 
member to tho House <»f ( 'oiumons. Poji. 
Hl,200. See J, W. buchiiu (od.), Ifratort/ 
of i'teMeafiire, 1925-27. 

Peeksklll, tn. of New York, U.8,A., 
in Westelnujtor co., <>n tho Hudson, 
42 m. N.K. of New York City. Pop, 
47.300. 

Pool, Arthur Wello&ley Peel, Viscount 
(1829-1912), distlugmsUod Speaker of tho 
House Ilf Commons, youngest son of 
the great statoHui.in Sir Robert P., b. 
in London. He was educated at Kion. 
and Balllol Coltegc, Oxford, and was 
elected in 1865 UlK*ral M,P. for Warwlofc, 
P, bcoame pari, secretory to the Poor 


liow Board In 1868. secretary to tbe 
board of Trade In 1871, and in 1880 under- 
secretary for the Homo Dept. In J 884 ho 
was chosen to fill the important ofBce with 
which ills name will always be associated, 
Hpeaker of tho House of Commons, and 
to wrdch ho was thrice re-elected. He 
was a favourite with both sides of the 
Hoii^ for his good judgment and tin- 
pnrtial rulingK. On his reslsnaatlon (owing 
to falling health) in 1895, no was created 
a viSMjunt and granted a yearly life 
pen*^ion of i loiK). 

Peel, John (1776-1851), Cumberland 
yeoman, wlio fot ilftv'fivo years main- 
tained a paelv of hounds at Caldbeck, 
wlirrc lie wa-» n.»pn ami li\ed all bin life. 
Ho is known chiefly as the hero of the 
Ming />*Me Ae/i John /Vr/, said to have 
been written imjiromptu by his friend, 
John Woodcock Graves, about 1829 (some 
say 1820), to a folk-tune Soanie Annie, 
rt is the regimental mapfh of tho Boriier 
Hegimeut. 

Peel, Sir Robert, second Baronet (1788- 
IS.'iq), Kng. HttiteKiiUii . h. near bury, 
Ltuicasiilrc, the eldest ^nn of Sir Robert I*., 

I iirst baronet. Ho went to Harrow, and 
afti*rwards to Christ Church, Oxford, 
ulicn* lit 1807 lie took a douoie ilrst. lie 
eiiu*red Parliament In the Tory Interest in 
lhU9, and in tho following year I-*ord 
Idvnrpool apuointed him under-HOcretary 
for war and the coloijk*s. This oiftoe he 
held until 1812, when he 1>ecamo cnief 
Hccretary for Ireland tor six years, during 
which period he contended agaln&t tiio 
growing toUuence of O 'Connell, opT)o>od 
C'athixlio emancipation, aud estan tho 
Koyal Irish Constabulary. Ho retired 
from ofiice in 1818 wiili a considerable 
rcpiitatio?! sw a judicious adnilnlstrator 
and an able debater. Four years later he 
ents^^ed LiverpooFs Cabinet as home 
seert'tary, which olnce he retaiued imtil 
the premier's death fii 1827. His valuaide 
n-fonns ineluded the redueUoii in ihe 
number of rn pita] rrimes. prfsmi emHIora- 
tioii and tbo fomidaiion of th* Metro- 
politan Polieo (heiiee railed 'Heelers* or 
Mlobluos*). Tn tho following year ho 
win*, under Wellington, home seiTi^arj'' 
I and leader of tho House nt Oommons, 
land in 1829, being ioiivlu<*ed of its 
ne<e-.slty for the poaee of Ireland, sup- 
ported Wellington's meafliro for tTiitho- 
lie einaiu'ipatlon. In I '<34 he became 
Hrimo MiiiHtar and elianeollor of tho 
Exchequer, but ho lo'ld oillce only for a 
few months. In oppo«itu>n iio set him- 
self the task of organising the Oonsorva- 
tivo party, and in when Mtdhouroe 

resigned, ho wasiiiyjtod to form hissiHiond 
go\., but abaudoTiod the task in oonse- 
qnen<*e of tho * hotlc banilu r » ue Jlon.' Ho 
becvinie I'rlme Mini''ter oginti in 1841. Ho 
held no ofllee save that of toe first lord '<f 
the Trert^ury, but ho wim for all 
pnri»o«e*i elian-s H,.r of t ho I'xeheguer. As 
a finaiMUor bo pro\ <‘d himself very capable, 
and introduced many roforiiw in the liscal 
system of the country; ho took steps to 
(fovelop free trade, Uvxed incoiucs over 
HI 50 iHir annum, and oarrleti a Bank 
Charter Act in 1844. In ottu*r sphoros, 
CathoUo Irish endowments were ponnitted* 
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and the Canada Oregon border dispute 
settled 

He was opposed to the repeal of the 
oom laws, foi which measure there ^as a 
stroufif agitation throughout the country, 
but after the failure of the htirrest In 1845 
he became oonviuced of its iiecesBit> 
His colleagues uould not support him in 
this, aud he resigned, but Lord John 
Hnssell falling to form a gov ho returut d 
to oCQoo and brought In and can led his 
Com Law Hill He was bittcil> attacktd 
for his ohsiige of face on this question but 
he had earlUi hud down the prinuile 
which guided him * Vs inmisUr of the 
crown I rcb rve to mrself, distmcth wid 
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onequivocally, the right < f adapting m> 
eonduct to tno exigeno of the moment 
and to the wants of tlu < cuntry * V f< w 
days after this measure Urame law he 
was defeated on an iiish Hill and letlnd 
from ofU<e He was thi >wn from hh 
horse on Constitution 11 nl on Jum 
1850, and died from his injuries thiM 
days lat<r F was oiu f the leading 
statesmen of his era d '^tlngul^lud not 
only for his conslderabh HdruirilstmtHO 
ability, hut also for the int* lU < tual bonesti 
whh h led him to saenfiro ius own Intel c^ts 
and those of hls party for tlio sake of 
hieasuros ho conMidc red n« < « ssar> for the 
gemral wtlfare Uls spe^tb'H were pub 
m 185J, and bis memoirs «d by rarl 
Stanhope and R Cardwell in l8!fU 
Byes hg W Taylor 1848 ‘-ir Lawrenoo 
Poel, 1860, LoM Dalllng 1871 VlseounU 
Hardliige and Peel, 1801,1 ustin Mr Caithy, 
1801 O, S I’arker (Sir iiobert Heel, from 
Pnvoit Hapen and Corredj)ondenre), 1801- 
1899, J 11 Thursfleld 1808, and T 
XiOver, 1042 , see also H W Davy. 2f he Age 


of Orey and Peel, 1929, and W P Morell, 
ZfnfisA Colonial Policy in the Age of Peel 
ami Rua^eU 1930 

Poel, tn and watering place on the IJV 
coast of the Isle of Man, 11m N W of 
Douglas On the summit of a rock in 
Ptel Hay aro the ruins of an amt castle 
and cathedral There are fisheries, and 
lioats, sails, mts etc aro made Pop 
2600 

Peel (Lat palus, a stake) fortified tower 
01 keep, especially thosi built In the six- 
ti^ntb etntury in th< bordrr rouutri of 
i ngland and Scotland as a dc feueo against 
raids It was ongimllv a structure of 
earth and timber, strengthened with pall 
sades The later I’s h id mass)^ o square 
towers with turrets at the angles and a 
door half way up the lower vaulted part 
bung used for cattle, whilst the upper 
portion served as a dwt llmg pi ico 
Peele, George (c 15 >8 -e I'iOT) Eng 
dramatist b in London began wilting 
Vi ISO while at Oxford and in tliose eaily 
days wrote his laic of Iroy (I >'><)) It is 
generally assumed that after c omiiig down 
from the iiniv ho became an lu lor, but 
of bis porfc nil inres nothing Is known 
Ills first play was I he trraignnient of 
Paris (I'ist) and this ww followed bv 
many others ine'liieling I he I attle of 
4let ir punted lidOand J ht OldMitea* 
lah (pniittel meist ef wide h wore 

rewiieUl with siuct'^s He. wi >tt mauv 
nusce llanceuis versts auel tho best iinong 
them itrhaps ist bo ^latiil itoi » poem 
entitled 1 ht Honour tj the i arter (1593) 
His w irks w le id !)\ V Hi c (I8h|> 
and \ ll lUillcu (InSS) stud} by 

F H Chiilaud DJI and H 1) '-ikes 
^Mdflijltson Shalt ynou 1 H» and Sw/c 
lt{fht*t )n f luaUthan Dntna FMj 

Pepueinunde, see ut Ur 1 j i ivei FOMB 
Petpul, i>f e Ho nil \ 

Peerage, ste Nomcni 
Peeteis, Jan, see Fi n m J iN 
Peewit, set rioviw 

Pcgisus, aiKt Ilk e mhtillatie>n Hy 
i'teijf I n th<‘ \lov mein in astroriome i 
(v I 1 0) it was called I-t arr p rp 
hy I high Hig tho faitar (1117) ‘'-‘telho 
f Hii r I ijoiiH ' and by Tve ho Hrabd (1028) 

I r 1 <iuus alatus These naiiuri oU 
ref t its resciiiblan e tei the form of a 
her F btliig the wingeel horse of Gk 
lege 111 It is one of the twenty one \ 
const 11 it Ions and lies between Andro- 
iiif ii and the head ef Aeiuartiis Ihe 
*gr d s (iiare* of F J-. feirmcel bj a Fegosi, 
fi le i-l y Fegasl anel a Andreiimde 
Pegasus, wingeel *lie r^r of t)u fountain * 
whleh sprang from (nr blood of Medusa 
whe.n h(i head was htriiik oil by Forseus 
Wliil drinking at the foiintSin of FIrone 
be was caught by Hclle rophon with a 

S lide n bridle whleh VtlxnH bad giiin 
10 he ro \\ ith the assisjxince of I* , 
Helleroplion ceinqiiticd ttie dhlmicra, but 
otidcayourlng to ascend to heaven upon 
his winged horse ho Ml down upon tho 
earth F, however rontlnaoel his flight 
to heaven, where ho elwelt among the 
stars F was also regarded as tho horse 
of tho Muses, and in this connection is 
more celebrated in modem times than in 
antiquity The badge of a winged horse 
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was adopted by Brit, airborne forces of 
the Second World War. 

Pegu: 1. cap. of P. dlst., in a dlv. of 
tbe same name, Lower Burma, stands on 
the riv. of tbe same name, i5 m. N.E. of 
Bangoon. Tho tn. was founded In the 
latter halt of the sixth century a.p.. and 
rose to a position of nrreat importance in 
the sixteenth and Rovonteenth centuries, 
being cap. of the 1*. Empire overthrown 
by Burma in 1757, and there Is a fine 
pagoda still remaining. P. became Brit, 
in 1852. It is now a railway lunotion. 
In the Burmese campaign of 1111.5 the 
Jap. Twenty-eighth Army, trying to 
escape from tlie Allies* trap near I*., were 
mown down by the allied Foiirteeiith 
Army (q.r.). Pop. 2 1, 100. Tho div. lia«» 
an area of 13,258 8(|. m. and a ]k»p* of 
2,961,000. Tho dlst. liaH an area of 4401 
sq. m. with a pop. of 583 , 000 . 2. Tiiv. of 

Lower Burma, lias a length of 180 in. 
It liaH itb source in the P. Yoma Mts., 
and flows S.S.E. and S.W. to Join the 
Rangoon U. 

P6guy, Charles (1873-1914), Fr. writer. 
b. in Orleans of peasant stock. His father 
died when he was a youth and his mother 
earned her living by repairing chairs. 
Ovorooniing all obsta^^les. tho boy managed 
to take the cour..vi h at i he Ecolc Noruiale, 
and later attended tho iSorboniie. He 
determined to remain In Paris and. with 
no money, ho founded in 1900 a pub. 
which was dcHtlned to become famous. 
Lea Cahiera de la Quinzaine, The ("ahters 
were something now In Fr. literary pub. 
They were not magazines. Rather they 
were eorapleto bookH, often written by 
himself on some burning topie of the clay. 
Romain Holland contributed some of his 
best books. Others who were introduced 
to the Fr. public were the brothers 
Tharaud, Jullen Benda, Audr6 Suarez, 
Audr6 Spiro, and Bernard La/are. But 
P. himself wets the ardent houI of the* 
pub. Influenced by Bergbon, he proved 
nimself a passionate seeker of the truth. 
Mon found it ditncult to undorst-and 
him. The anti-cleriejil Soeia lists and tho 
Catholics wore puzzled by I*., who was 
at the same time an ardent Catholic 
and an ardent Socialist. In the Dreyfus 
affair ho Invame a zealous Dreyfusard, 
but he made a distfuctioii between tho 

S olitical Droyfusards aud what he called 
tie Dreyfusard myatics. who battled un- 
selfishly only for the triumph of Justice. 
As lover of Fr. hist, and an ardent 
Catholic at heart, he devoted much of his 
poetry to a celebration of tho youth of 
Joan of Arc. In rapid Ruc,cos8lon ho 
wrote rigontio poetical works on this sub- 
ject; £e Myatt^e dt la chariU de Jeanne 
d*Are (1910); i> MyaUrv dee aainta inno- 
cents 11912): Lo Tapiaatrie de aainie 
Genevieve ei de Jeanne d*Arc (1913). He 
wrote also an enormous poem entitled 
f!ve (1913). One of bis most famous 
Cahiera was devoted to bts master Berg- 
son. In both his prose and his verse he 
hewed out a style for himself in which he 
did not fear to write In the popular tongue. 
When the war broke out with Germany 
he reported at once for active duty, was 
offered a captaincy, but preferred to be a 


simple soldier. He was killed on Sept. 5, 
1914. when fighting in tho battle of 
tlio Marne. Since Ills death a whole 
library has been written about liim. 
notably books by J. and J. Tharaud 
(1926), Daniel Holevy {P^guy el lea * Cahiera 
de la Qainzaine^* Eng. irans., 1947) and 
his own son Marcel, who has also revived 
the Cfdnersj and above all by his friend 
Romain Holland. Holland, in his Charles 
P/guy (1942), has ereat£‘d a brilliant work 
of art out of the confused materia] of 
liitermiuahlo pamplilets and even more 
InterDiiiiablo pctenis left by P. P. is on 
the whole a political writer with, however, 
oscept in budi works as Victor-Marie^ 
Comte Hugo (1910), in which he is a great 
moralist and a great critic, though his 
stylo is marred bv endless repetition and 
intolerable exaggeration. In this latter 
work I*, admirably reveals the pagan 
natural values in Hugo. His own Christian 
feeling, far from hindering him from seeing 
tho beauty of Hngri'b deep pantheism, is 
a help to clear judginf-nt (^aurat). See 
also studies by P. Ar< iiainbault. 1939; 
J. itelaporto, 1914; and A. Houascaux, 
1916 

Pehlevl, or Pahlavi, name given by the 
followers of Zoroaster to the language 
into uhich the sacred luKiks wore trans. 
The t<‘riii is also used for a written lan- 
guagf^ in i*ersia under the Sa«isanian kings 
{see Paiilwi). 

Peiho, or Paiho (white riv.). riv. of 
N. China, rises near the Great Wall, N. of 
Peking, on the slopes of the Mongolian 
Mtfe., and flowB generally S.E., past 
Tientsin, to fall. Into the gulf of Peehlli 
at Taku, after a course of 360 m. It is 
conntH ted by the Grand or Yun Ho Canal 
with the llwang-ho and Yangtzekiang. 
There is a bar of stiff clay at its mouth 
whlcli gn*atly detracts from its value as 
a waterwHV. and its waters are thick with 
silt, but it is navigable by steamers as far 
as Tientsin and by native boats to T'ung- 
ebou. Itto largest trib. Is tho Hun-bo. 
Set Tvki*. 

Peine, tn. of Hanover, Germany, m 
Hilde^>b('ini, 19 tn. E. of tho city of Han- 
over. It has a palace and a Capuchin 
convent. Its chief industries are con- 
nected tvith the iron trade, but Jute and 
sugar are also manufactured. i*op. 1 7,800. 

Poine Forte et Dure, spcides of torture 
formerly applied hy the law of England 
to those who. on being arrai«rned for 
felony, refiiKod to plead and stood mute, 
or who peremptorily challenged more than 
twenty jurors, which was considered a 
eoiitumac*y equivalent to standing mute. 
In the bcfdnnJng of tho thirteenth century 
this penalty seems to have consisted 
merely in a severe imprisonment with low 
diet, persisted in till the contumacy was 
overcome. But by the reij t of Henry IV* 
it had become the practice to load the 
offender with weights and thus press hbn 
to death; and till nearly the middle of the 
eighteenth oej:,T>iry pressing to death was 
the lawful mode of pmilshlng persons who 
stood mute on their arraignment for 
felony. Daring the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and even the eighteenth 
century various coses are recorded of the 
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infliction of tho pimishment in question. 
Latterly a practice prevailed, whicli had 
no sanction fnim tho 1a\^. of first tryingr 
the eftect of t\iiigr the thuinb'^ tigrhUy 
together ^vith whipcord Juliana Quick, 
in 1442, chiurgcd with high treason In 
apoaking conioinptuouhh of Henry IV , 
was pitsMKl to death Walter Oalverlv. 
of Cfljverly m \ oi kshire arnugnod at tho 
\ork a.ss1/es in 160) for miiideiing his 
two children and stabbing his wife was 
pressed to death in the castle b\ a latge 
Iron weight placed on his bioo^t In 
1720 a person of tho name of lMiillir>s was 
pressed in Newgato foi a considtiablc 


Man< hu city are 50 ft In height and from 
no It in thic kiioss at the hfu%e to 40 ft at 
the top; those of the Chineso city are 
a)M)ut )0 ft high and trom 2^ ft to 15 ft. 
in width P IS less typuallv Chinese 
thin for exainpb canton or Hangchow, 
iicquentlv iinaded by Tatars and 
Mongols, it feJl evciitualU to tho Mauohus 
in 1644 who made it tho cap of their 
(inptie and ruled Uiere until the rovolii- 
ti m of 1011 V.I1 thcbo invaslonH have 
l< ft their impress on tho luliab Tims, 
when the Mongols i onqui red China in ihe 
twelfth cciitnix the\ In id out a new titv 
4)11 till/ lines of a Mongd camp and the 
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time tUl he was rehaned on his submis- 
sion. As late as 1741 a person is said to 
have been iiressed to d* ith at tin (^vm- 
bridlge assizes, the tying of bis thumbs 
having been first tried without clTirt 
Peiping, or Peking, in th( prov of Chihli, 
lies between the Pciho and the Huiiho Its 
ia lat. 39* 54' N. and long 116’ 27 U 
It was the cap. of China until 1928, when 
the gov. moved to Vanklng The n ime 
Pekug (used until 1928) mgnifles tho N 
oourt, to distinguish it from Nanking the 
S. court, wbefTo the foniur emperors of 
China resided, and whore the llopub- 
Uoan Gov , prior to the Jup invasion, 
held Jts court. P. is really composed 
of tflro cities, the outer one being in- 
habited bv the Chinese and tbe Inner 
by tbe Tatars or Manehns, Both cities 
age surrounded by massive walls, pierred 
by many gates which are sunnountod by 
towm 100 ft. high. The walls of the 


very broad main stnv ts in terser ting at 
right angles are tho oiitonnio of this plan. 
Tht mhab , too are not pure C*htnose, but 
have strong tract m of tlie blood of their 
conqueiors Although P has most of the 
amtnitios of modern (ivillsatiun. its roots 
are lu the remote past and the impact of 
the W. has bad less impriKidon on it than 
on any other great Asiatld city. Espe* 
daily marked is the contrast with 
Shanghai. In anv jiart of [Shanghai the 
atmosphere Is that of an eqtirely modem 
olty Within tho walls of.P, however, 
the s part shows rural sfcnes similar to 
those of a typical Chinese vil., while In tbe 
N. part of the city whole diets, remain 
mmh as they were two gonturies ago. 
Distances between tho walls are great, but 
there Is no underground or ovorliead rail- 
way, and only a small section is served by 
trams or buses The riokshaw pullers of 
P , ouce famous for endurance and speed, 
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hare gone, for the rickshaw has been 
ousted by the * pedlcab,* a kind of trloyclo 
with the iiiisscngcr seated behind the 
driver. P. ha«» no industries of any Im- 
portanco. U has ))Pcome a superior kind 
of prov. tn. and Is looked upon as the 
main olty of culture In China, with a 
unlv. stnuont poj). of 20,000. Tho period 
1900-28 Bfiw tho peak of foreign resid<*uco, 
with legation guards, forel^ advisers, 
foreign llrins, etc., but, following the 
transfer of tho cap. to Nanking, come the 
period of decline when diplomats, guards, 
foreign om< lals. and others gradually dis- 
appeared. Externally P. has undergone 
no radical change. The chief period of 
transforrnution was after 1900 when tlie 
Legation Quarter xvhlch had been de- 
troyed in the siege wivs rebuilt as a small 
modern city and many new gov. oiUccs 
were built In W. btyle in tho surrouiiding 
dist. The special oharactoristio of P. h 
I ts old-world ohanu, its memorlos of 
foiTner glories os reflected In its palaces, 
parks, and temples. Pop. of the 
metropolitan area 1,002,000. P. Is an 
extremely anct. city and ooonples the ‘•iU' 
of a former city dating back to the twelfth 
century n.c. It has borne many names 
through the ages, *»n<1 Is, or was, also 
known offlclally as Mian^ticn-fu. It was 
tbo scone of the Doxer rising in 1900, the 
Bloge of the logat ions, and their subsequent 
relief by a European for<’c In Deo. of the 
game year. P. is the seat of a national 
unlv., which was fourulcd in 1898, ro- 
organisoil in 1917. and admitM five 
women to its prhileges in 1920. There 
Is also a normal univ., and tho Clilaotuiig 
or Communications I niv., founded in 
1921, has a branch at P. The Poking 
Union JVIetlJcal College wiw founded in 
1906. Tn 191. its support was under 
te^eii by tbo China M4MlKal hoard of the 
Buokefoller Konmlatlon. 1\ king w’as tiie 
cap. ot Chln.i for 900 >ears till 1928, w'hcii 
Chiang Kni-sliok's (lov moAcd tho cap. 
to Nanking. The .lap., during their occu- 
pation, rt*st(*red tho old luiine. P, w(w 
occupied by (hnmnunlHf hmes on Feb 1, 
1949. Sfn J. hrodim, « //<.<- 

tonralanri Intimniv Desiruitmn^ 1920, and 
H. F. Jolitihloii, Tiriluthi tu the bordidden 
City |9;U. 

Peipus or Chudskoye Lake, lake of N.W. 
Russia, between the Estomnn S.S.R. and 
tbo LeuJngrad Hendon of tho H.H.F.H.K. 
Its length is 90 in., and Um> width 32 in., 
with an area of 13.'>0 aq. m. It idiunnds 
with Osh, and dlscharget waters by the 
K. Narova into the gulf of Pliiland. Tii 
1941 the (Jors. advanced on both sides of 
the lake, which was the right-hand sup- 

f ^ort of the Stalin to threaten 

joulugrad. Tho lluhhi.m^ reached and 
pasHod tho lake in an oiVenMve of Feb. 

Pelroe, Charles Santiago Sanders (1839- 
1911), Amor, physicist and logician; 6. at 
* Cambridge, Massachusetts. Oraduateil, 
Harvard, 1859. On U.S.A. coast survey. 
Conducted InveHtigatlons into earth's 
density and elllptielty. and light-wave 
longths. First to use term * pragmatism* 
In oonneotton with philosophy, to connote 
a cotnmonseiise system iu which Belief 


is Iflentifled with Action (see Popular 
finence Monthly^ Jan. 1878). When Wm. 
James, professing to follow P., sulistituted 
Truth for Belief In this formula — thus 
producing a Pragmatism tho opposite of 
!*• B — P. renamed his own principle Prog- 
inaUcism. His c-liief pub. work was 
Stoics in Logic (1883). 

Pelrene Fons, are Pirenb. 

fsiresc, Nloolas-Claude Fabri de (1586- 
1637), hr. urehieologist and naturalist, 6. 
at Beaugensier. His interests were many, 
as he Included numismatics, arcluDology, 
and tho biudv of oriental MSS. among 
hia pursuits, whilst he sent expeditions 
of savants to Lg\pt. Among hfs friends 
wore Francois I'lthou, Thou, Casaubon, 
and Pierre tind Jiicques Dupuy. Seven 
vols of his j (tnobTfon donee were pub. by 
M. J. do Lanuiuo in his Collection of 
U matted Freni h Ihbtoriral Documenta 
(2nd series), 188S-ys 

Peisistratus, bee I‘isi-,tratt’S. 

Pekan iuatl\o name). Fisher Marten* or 
Pennant’s Marten (Marita pennarUi), N. 
Amer. species, larger than those found In 
t ho Ohl W r»rld, being iibont 4 ft. In length* 
imludJiig the tall. lu f.tco is dog-Ukea 
fiir brown, with white patches on chest 
and bellv. lU favourite food is said to 
bo the Canadian poicaplno (Erythizon 
dorsaiu<t), but it frequently steals the fish 
used to bait traps, whence its popular 
narue fisher marten. 

Pokin, r.ip. city of Tazewell eo., Illmois, 
r.b.A., on Illmois H, 9 ni. S.W. of 
Poona. Chief industries, pork piu'klng, 

I o.il mining, the manuf. of agne. luiple- 
niiiits, lirewing, and ihstiUmg. Pop, 
PMUO 

Pekinese, breed of lap-dog. It is of 
Chinese origin, and dilters from the Eng. 
tov Mp<Lni(d in having a flat skull luid tail 
(untd over the loins, l^refepahly eeigh- 
1 U .7 fl^e to six pounds, it Is hca>y in 
fr4>ut. with short broad mn/zle. fniling 
aw .ly lloTi-like behind. Long-haired, w ith 
thick uudorroat, it is light -red or >ellow, 
mottled with white. The golden tan are 
truest 10 tvpe. 

Peking, see PniPiNO. 

Peking Man, aee under Axthroculogy. 

Pelagic Fauna. The earth’s marine 
fauna iiiav bo dossided aceordiug to its 
disinbution into three divs. Tlv'se are 
the well-known littoral or shore animals, 
the deep-sea or abyssal animals, and 
thoHC whi 11 inhabit the -urfaeo or upper 
strata of tlio opon sea or o* t'an (fi^daous), 
\moug the P. F. are n iu< senLitive-. of 
most of tho great di>s. of the animal 
kingdoiii from the lowest and slmiilest 
organisms (plankton) to ilia mighty 
ivLiceaus and tho marine earnivora. in- 
oluiling iweii one fninilr of insects (lialo- 
hatiduM In tho gri'at d.-pths of the 
oceon plant life i-» eutlreh ibaent, but it 
uiiilnubt^dlv forms the hisls of pelagio 
life. Tn Bomo lats. minuU^ P. F. w very 
scarce, and f'irwin m his Katuraltah'b 
foyotif comm ts on the mystery how 
whalos and seals, pet reds and albatross, 
are able to subsist, a problem which iu 
recent years was investigated by the 
lhacovery Committoo of the Colonial 
Otbee. The warmer parts ot the ocean 
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gvrarm with life, and many of them, such teen It. bishops refused to aooept these 
as the tunicate Salpas, live In a 'Uvinil canons, and were deposed. Their leader, 
broth.' BO abundant Is the supply of who may be regarded as the greatest 
Radlolarla. Foraminifera, and other Pro- theological advocate of P., was the cole* 
tozoa. many of which give rise to phos- brated Julian, bishop of Eclanum. near 
phorescence. The transparent glass-Uke Beneventum. P. himself was banished 
appearance of many of the lower forms of from Home, in 418, by the Emperor 
P. F.. often accompanied by prismatic Honorlus. After his bauishment, P. is 
colours. Is undoubtedly a protective supposed to have returned to his native 
coloration by which the notice of pelagic country, and to have died there. The 
birds and other enemies is escaped. Many controversy, cousuicred as an exercise of 
animals pass their whole life in the open iutelleotualonergy. is the most remarkable 
sea. but others are accustomed to viait the in the anct. hist, of the Church. P.'s 
shores occasionally in search of prey or Fourteen Books of a Commentary on St, 
periodically to breed, while some, such us i*au2*s Epistles, his Einstle to Demetrius, 
the larvffi of echiiiodcrms and young of and his Memorial to Dope Innocent have 
molluscs, spend only a stage of their life in escaped destruction, probably from their 
open water, seeking the shores to pass being included by collectors in the works 
into the adult stage. of St. Jerome. They are much muti- 

Pelagius. celebrated bereslartb of the luted, but yet almost certainly genuine, 
fifth century, author or systematiser of See U. Vossius. History of PeU^tius, 1656, 
the doctrine known as Pelagianisni. and commentaries by J. F. Buddacus, 
According to this doctrine there is no 1719, and T. C. Lllionthal. 1738. 
original sin, and man does not need grace Pelargonium, commonly but iuoorreotly 
in order to avoid actual sin and lo attain called Geranium, a goniis of perennial 
salvation; man's freewill is sullioiont for plants (family GeraniaccoB) which, since 
this purpose, though grace makes the their introduction from S. Africa at the 
attainment of salvation easier. P. wt\s boginnlug of the eighteenth century, have 
probably b, about the middle of the fourth been highly rained as greenhouse and 
oentury in Britain, his name being sup- border plants. As exldbitlon plants they 
posed to be a Ok. rendering of the (Dtdtlo have not tlu» vogue they formerly had. 
appellative Morgan, or sea-born. Ho was They are elassitied into live main groups: 
a monk; it Is certain, however, that ho (1) zonal, witli marked leaves; (*2) show, 
never received holy orders. Ho ho'tlcd with large tlowcrv*., which when soml- 
in Rome, and at the end of the lourth double arc called regal; (3) fancy, with 
centurv ho had alrcaily acquired a con- smaller flowers; d) ivy-leaved, valuable 
8lderal>le^oputationfo^Hanctl(^ «nid Unm- for hanging baskets; (.>) scon ted -leaved. 
Ing. In 410, after the sack oi the cit> by Cape IV., yet anotlier group, are mostly 
the Goths, ho and his dlsciph* tVIestiiis evergreen shrubs from tlio t'apo of Good 
withdrew to Carthage. Here Cclcstins Hope; they need greenhouse culture, as 
sought ordination, his doctrines became do the show and fancy kinds. .Ml are 
the subject of di-cu'-sion, in which fcSt. eiwMly propagated from cuttings. Bedding 
Augustine took a promment part, and in plants arc set out in uurio and lifted ugalu 
a synod sev. opiiuoiis ascribed to Celc.st Ills in Sept. Greenhouse plants can bo 
werecoudemued. P. had meanwhile gone brought into flower at any time by pinoh- 
to Jerusalem, and news of the proceedings ing olT flower buds through the summer 
at Carthago having boeu curried to and properly regulaliug temp. The true 
Palestine m il 5. ho was accused of hcHOsy Geranium belongs to Iho same family; 
before the sj nod of Jerusalem by Onnlua there are scv. wpocies, e.g, G, moUe, O, 
The iiiipeacliment fulled, uiid in a /uroium, etc., commonly known ascraue's- 
sytLod subsequently held at Dlospolis fri bills, from the long, heakiKl fruits, 
tne same year, P. evaded coudemnatioii Pelosgian means belonging to tbe 
by accepting the deertvs of the syno<l of Pelasgi, a tonn used by anct. Gk. writers 
Carthage. The \V„ Ijuwevor, \%.»s more app«irently with two distinct meanings, 
sharp-sighted or less iiululgerit. A synod It is used in bome pl.ices Hiiuply as an 
of Carthiige, In 410. londcinned i*. and e<{ui valent of prelnStoric or primeval, 
C^estlus, and wrote to Pope Imion iit 1. whi]'>t in other pa^s.ige8 a deflnito raoo 
reauosting hJs approval of the beiitenco, appear.^ to bo IndhMtcd. It suoh a race 
with which request Innoi « iit complied by existed it was widely sprc'ud over tlie 
a letter which is still extant. On the counts and is. of the K. Meditorrauoan and 
death of Innocent. Celestius came to the .Kgeari; its etfmologici^ relations are 
Rome in person, and P. addressed a h (ter obscure. Tliu laU^r Gk. writers, such as 
to the new pope Zosimus, and m a lle-»iod. talk of the Pcliugl as a separate 
council which zosimus held (Jele.stifis rare, but their evidence was probably 
gave suoh explanations that the pope was scanty. Sihi Iliad, li. 681-|4 and 840-43; 
led to believe that the doctrines of P. had x. 128-439; xvi. 233-35, elc. 
bMQ misunderstood. A further couiicJl Pelayo, or Pelagius, was fupposed to ho 
of 214 bishops, however, was licld in the first Christian king of foundli^ 

Carthage, in whioh the doctrines of p. the monarchy of Asturias about a.d. 71^ 
were jDrmally condemned iu nine (»nons. See Hpais and Asturias. 
which were sent to Rome with full oxrdana- Peleoypoda. see Bivalvisb. 

tiooH, and on receipt of these decr^jes Pelaliu, see under Pklkw Ihlands. 

SS^mus reopened the cause, cited and Peleus. in Gk. legend, son of A&aeus and 

condemned Celestlus and P., and pub. a Kndei^ brother of Telamon, and king of 
decree, called Kpistola Tractoria, adopting the Myrmldones at J'hthla. Together 
the canons of the African council, Niue- with Telamon, ho was banished for the 
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murder of Phocus, and fled to Eurytton, 
king of PhthJa, In Thessaly, who gave 
him his daughter Antigone to wife with 
a third of iho kingdom as dowry. P. 
acoidentaUy slow Eurytlon at a hunt, and 
had to floe to lolous. Later he was 
married to the Nereid Thetis, and by her 
was the father of Achilles. 

Pelew or Palau Islands, group of the 
W. Caroline Is. In the W. Paclflo Ocean. 
Lat. N.; long. 130®-! .^5“ B. There 
are twenty-six is., of which six are in- 
habited. The largest is Dabeltop (Babcl- 
thuap), and next in order are Korror. 
Arguar, Pelclhi, and Ellinalk. The total 
area is about 175 sq.. m. The group is 
surrounded by a coral reef. The is. are 
mountainous, well watered, and fertile, 
with a hot but healthy climate. They were 
sold to Oerinuny by Spain in 1891). In 
1914 they were occupied by Australia, 
and the treaty of Versailles placed them 
under Jap. mandate. Pup. (1941) 0.500 Jap. 
and 6000 natives. An Amer. carrier force 
on March 29-30 (1944) attacked the Jap. 
base at P. In the vain hope of inducing the 
Jap. fleet to come out. The is. were a 
repeated target later in the year on the 
eve of the invaslop of Saipan. In con- 
formity with tl c ai.kd agreement in 
Cairn (1913). the id. were not returned to 
Japan after the war, hut remain under 
Amor, trusteeship for the I’nlled Nations. 
See K. M. Forster, IMier to Madan 
Blanchard, 1931. 

Pelham, Henry (c. 1095-1754), Brit, 
statesman, lie was the son of Thomas, 
first Baron P., and was educated at 
WcHtinluHtcr and Hart Hall, Oxford; he 
entered Parliament In 1717, and seven 
years latcT became seorctary for war. He 
was paymaster of the foix’cs in 1730, and 
in 1743 first lord of Iho Tren'-urv and 
chancellor of the Kxohc<iuer. IIis innueneo 
In the House of Commons was great, and 
was based upon hysttMii.atie eomiption. 
He was not a great politit'i.'in. but be was 
a sound, if uninspired, finuia'ier. 

Pelham-Holles, Thomas, elder brother 
of the above, sec Nf.m'<'\stlk, Dukk of. 

Pellae, sou of Poseidon ami Tyro, a 
daughter of Salinoneus, and twin brother 
of Neleus. The twins were exposed by 
their mother, but were preserved and 
reared by some countrymen. They sub- 
sequently learnt their parentage, and after 
the death of Cretheiis, king of lolcus, who 
had married their mother, they seized 
the throne of lob'us. '•oon afterwards 
expoUed his own brother, Nideus. After 
P. had long reigned there, Jason came to 
lolous and claimed the kingdom. In order 
to get rid of him, P. sent him to Colchis to 
fetch the golden floeoe. Hence arose the 
celobiatcd expodition of the Argunants. 
After the return of Jason. P. was cut to 
pieces and boiled by his own daughters 
(the Peliades), who had been told bv 
Medea that in this manner they might 
restore their father to vigour and youth. 

Pslioan KPdecawis), genus of stegano- 

{ lodous birds. i.e. oharaotorlsed by the 
bur toes being united by a web. They 
have a huge extensile or dilatable pouoh 
which Is supported by the two flexible 
bony arobos in the lower mandible. The 


Im are short and the fCet large, the tall 
wort and rounded, the neck long, and the 
body large and ponderous. The wiim 
ue long and expansive, and with them the 
birds are capable of rapid flight, and aJso 
of soaring without perceptible movement 
®f Hie wings. The species are widely 
dlsmbiitcd. frequenting the seashore, 
margins of lakes, and feeding almost ex- 
clusively on flsh, which is deported in 
the pouch for subsequent digestion. The 
coronion 1‘. (P. imocrolalus's formerly 
existed in Britiiiln, and is now found 
around the McditiTrancan. Its plumage 
is white, tinged with red. It usually 
nests on the ground and lays two or three 
white eggs. The vonng are at first brown, 
and tho mother feeds them by pushing 
their beak into her pouch. Tho appear- 
ance of the red tip of the hill pressed 
against her breast probably gave ortglD 
to tho fable that she feeds her young on 
her own blood. P. er^fthrorhynckus occurs 
in N. America, where also Is found P. 
wcidcntalis, tho only dixing P. bpeeiea 
also occur In Australia and Asia. 

Pelican State, see Lorisi^i.NA. 

Pelion, anet. name of a range of mts. on 
tho coast of Thesf-aly, as-.oplated in Gk. 
mythology with Ossa. The giants are 
said to have piled these two mts. together 
to rea<'h Olympus. The ehu f summit is 
now called Mt Plessidi ft.). 

Pelissier, Aimable Jean Jacques, Due de 
Malakofl (1794-1864), marshal of France, 
5. at Maromrne, near ir<ui(*n. Ho joined 
the first expedition to Algiers in 1830. 
Til 1839 ho was made huuteuaiit ‘Colonel 
and returned to Algeria, taking part, in 
the battle of Isly in 1844. lie was made 
general of a div. in 1S30, and in the 
('•rimea was at first in command of tho 
first eorp-» and afterwards held the chief 
command before Sebastopol. Tho storm- 
ing of tho Malakofl was his mont notable 
smeess; tor this he received a inarsbal’s 
baton, was created Due de Malakofl on 
Ins return to France, and wob granted 
lUO.Ouo fraue.s. He was Fr. ai.ihas. in 
London from 1858 to l'^59, and ft »’ii 1860 
until his death was governor of Algeria. 
Sec life by V. Derr^cogaix, 1911. 

Pella: 1. anet. tn. of Macedonia, 24 m. 
N.W. of Salonteu, It was ihe bp. of 
Philip II. and Alexander the Great, and 
was the anet. cap. of Miu-edonia. the 
Til. of .Seochori now stands upon its 
site. 2. Preft^turo of Miu-cdonia, Greece. 
Pop. 127,000. 

Pellagra (It. pelle, skin, agra, rough), 
dLseaso eharacterised by spinal pains, 
digestive <llsturbanees. and general weak- 
ness in tlie early sbigi's; later a red rash 
appeals on the skin, lUsappoaring in 
autumn and recurring In the spring of 
each year; the skin meamvldlo becomes 
dry and yellow. In advanci'd cases severe 
nervous disturbances are noticeable, in 
eluding loss of motor power and mental 
delusions. P. ^ /nirs in Italy. Spain, S. 
France, Algeria, and Egypt; its presence 
has also lieen discovered in America, and 
Dr. L. \V. Sambon desorlbed in 1912 
some cases which had occurred in the 
Brit. Isles. The disease was formerly 
supposed to bo due to the use of diseassa 
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maize, but roaearch indloatee that P. is due 
to a doUciencr in Titamins* partiotdarly 
nlootfnlo aold, one of the eubstanoee 
present In the ▼itomln B complex. 

Pelleprinl, Carlo (1S39-89), it. carica- 
turist, 6. at Capua, but came to Bneland. 
His work in Vantiy Fair, over the alima- 
turo *dpe/ oonsistinff of a series of por- 
traits of public men. is one of the best 
examples of personal caricature extant. 
He also executed a red plohter statu etu* 
of Robert Lowe, Lord Snerbrooko. 

Pellegrino, see Valuc, I^irtro ki'LLA. 

Pellew, Sir Edward, see ExMoerm. 
ViSOOlTWT 

Pellew's Group, or Sir Edward Pellew's 
Islands, small group of is. in the . of 
the srulf of Carpentaria. Australia Tlu*v 
lie close to the coast, opposite l*ort 
McArthur. 

Pellicanus. Conrad (1478-l.ioH). Alsatian 
scholar and reformer, b. at LiufTiu'h. hi^ 
real name being Kurvhner ; ediu ated at 
Heideliicrg. Ho joined the Erunrisran 
friars at Kuffarh, and was later trans- 
ferred to Tiibiugen. He also hold e<*clcs. 
posit loub at Pforzheim and Baslo. and 
bccatnc one of tlie most learned men of 
Ids day, especially in Heb. In 15*id he 
became a Protc^stant, and in 1527 was 
made by Zwingb prof, of Heb. at Zmicb. 
Ho w’rote a lleb. grammar (1501; repro- 
duced 1877), an autobiography (ed in 
Lat. 1877, and in Her. 1891). and a 
Biblical Commentary (1532-35) in 5 lols. 
See life by E. \\\ Houss, 1893. 

Pelhco, Silvio (1788-1854), It, poet, h at , 
Saluzzo ill Piedmont. Hi-, tiagtdit’- en- 
titled Laodamia and Franasto dn llinwm 
(1818) gained him an honouiahh namo 
amongst It, poets. He aho tnms. tne 
fAanficd of Byron, with whom he had 
become acquainted. Having he<‘omo «*c»u- 
nected with the secret 60 ciet> of the 
Carbonari, he suffered ten >*'ars* mi- 
pr^oumont, an account of wJiicii he pub. 
under the title Le mir Pngioni (1833). 
See lives by H. Barlilem, 1920; II. iiitler, 
1832; and B. Allason, lO.hi. 

Pellileo. tn. of Eeuudor. ronipletoly 
destroyed, with others, m the disastrous 
earthquake of Aug. 1919; 320() Inliab. 
were killed, 320 sarvixoij 

PeUisson-Fontanier, Paul (1821 9 t), Fr. 
historian, h. at Bozki'* ntudlol U\v at 
Toulouse and went Ut I'ans, beeamc 
acquainted with the members of the 
Academy through Valontin Conrart. and 
was made academic lust inan. In IC.'iS 
he issued Itelaiiov conieunut Vhifitmre de 
VAcadCmie frari^aiset whidi gairnd him 
admission to that body, in 1057 In* be* 
came weretary to NkoIh* Koinimt, 
minister of finance, who in 18'di niude inm 
ma<dor of aceounte at Monfp(‘jjier. ( mm 
Fouquet’s fall In 1861. P. war. iinpri«^(.nMd 
Id the Ba'ttlllo. lie was n liMiseil m H>6(*, 
and became liisitunographer r Louis X l V,. 
of ^orii he wrote a hi^t iHistmn de 
/ouf8 AVF. jusfju’a la patjc dc ^rirwytich 
Ue al'^i wrote two defences of Koiiqiiet. 

Pellitory of th« Wall (Parietana ofjiri- 
iMdis), bushy herbaecous nlaut with 
reddish brittle stems, hairy learert. and 
axillary clustfirs of email flowers. Tlie 
stameof are very sensitive to touch. It 


occurs on walls, and an infusion was a 
rustic medicine. Tincture of P. is made 
from Anacycbis Pyrethrum of S. Europe. 

Pell-mell, see under Mat.l. Tue. 

Pellonia, oimaiuontal creeping plant, 
with round, oval, or heart -shaped loaves, 
olive green In colour with violet and 
white markings. Tbc\ are cultivated in 
Biitiitn as greenhouse plants, the chief 
^pceioa being P. dareauana and P. ptUchra, 
tlie latter with .i inirpiish htein nml oblong 
ka \08 hglit gr.'tm in cohnir with black 
\ t ins 

Pclloux, Luigi (1^39 1!)24). It. goneral 
aiul politii’iaii, b. at ha Koeho, in havoy. 
After leaving tlie Military Academy of 
Turin, be took part in tlio wars of Inde- 
pendence and dlstinguwiud himself at 
(’ustorza. and at the taking of Rome. 
Ilia military car«*er was rapid, and in 1885 
ho reached the rank ot general. His 
political career was also Hucr*^ssful; but 
after the tioubles in Slcilv and tlie revo- 
lutionary moveiiuMits of 18!i8 his violent 
measuros of ri‘T>ression made him very 
unpopular, and brougiit about a constf- 
tiitioiial cnsls, whu h, htiwevor, he skilfully 
handled, lie was made senator In 1896. 

Pelopidas (d. 36 4 ii.r.l. Tlieban statos- 
mati and g#*neral. In 38;i, when Thebes 
w iH taken liy the Spartans, li*' wont to 
Athens to foini a for the liberation 

i)f the city. In .179 lie for< etl tiie Spartan 
garrison of Thelios to surrvndcr. In 375 
lie dt feated the .'Spartans at Tegyra, and in 
.171, in conjunction wnth Epiiiniiiondas, 
estab. Theban snpreinaf*> bj. the vietory 
of Leiietra. In .167 he went on an 
emliOMsy to Persia, and in 361 was killed 
in a successful battle against Alexander 
of Pliene at CynoHcephalic. 

Peloponnesian War. chiefly botwoen 
Athens ami >parta, losteil with some 
intervals from 431 to 404 n.o. The war 
may be divided into three main periods: 
(1) from the beginning until the peace of 
Ninas in 421 no ; (2) from the peaisa of 
Nuioh until 413, when the peaeo was 
formally broken bv r'parta; (3) J^om 413 
tfi tlie capture of Mheiis in 404 b.c. 
During tbo first period \tJjcnH was more 
and more suct’cssful up to 424 B.r., when 
tbo fortune of worcbungvMi. The Athenian 
learler for tlio fir-jt two and a half years 
wrw Pericles, and t liericcfonvard Nioias. 
Tie spartan gf neral Brasldos saved 
Mi'gtira and trarisfcrr t-d tlie war into 
Thiaf'e. Athens was grrsitty afraid of the 
st»r<‘»d of disnfTection among her subject 
cities, and made peace on slightly dls- 
fidiaritogeous iuit not dishonourable 
bTrus. Diinng Die mssipd period, al- 
though nomiiially at peiuA', Athens and 
sjiartH wore continually'' employed In 
plots ligainst i'aeii otlior^ Intorosta, and 
fought in the I’clopofincse ana In 
.Shilv. During tin tlilrd# period Alcibi- 
ad<s, who had (Muninaudo4 the Athenian 
nxpislition to Siclh w'a»» nx^alled, and 
went for a time to Hnarta. The Atlieutans 
worn finally expelled frojn rtlcily with 
heavy loss, and the war transferred to 
Asia Minor. Prior tn 408 Athens won 
sev, naval vlclnries. although many of 
her subject alUus revolUxt. After the 
battle of Cysious In 410 the Spartana 
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made proposids of peeoo which wore 
rejerted by Atliens The fortunes of the 
war now grocluallr wont against Athens 
until after the clcstniotion of her fleet 
at Jb gospotaim In 405 B o and a live 
months* slos'e, the city surrondcred in 
April 404. Tiio defences weie destroyed 
and Athens woh made subjort to Sparta. 
b€ing handed over to an oligarchy of 
thirty Stt also GBFtci Ihhtoru 
the /inforj/ of the l^eloiionncsiati If or by 
Thucjdidts a ( onlempoEHry A M Wood 
ward. ‘J x(a^ itJoii'i it Sputa 1020 in 
Jinti'ih bihool at Athtna Annual 1927 
B W Itcnd45i<oii Iht trrpoi U ar bituefn 
Athene and Spoi/r/ 1027 
PeloponneBU<i (P*lo/i8 and ixros islant^ 
ie tliois of lops » )) the and uaiu* 
for the pirunHiila fcnining thi tait it 
Orce<o toimected nith neutral (iittco by 
the Kthmiis of C ui inth and ncpoi ate d !>> 
the gulfs of Lepanto and 1 atras it w is 
di\ itlcd into the dlst'^ of haia Slc^ onia 
Coiinthia, ArgolH Ai<adia laconia Mes 
qeiiiu and Blls the cliicf rivs wire the 
Iburotos and the \lpUoud The eorlhHt 
inhab weie probabh of tbe P( lasglc ia< e 
(sec 1 1 1 AbOJANs), it was then o< i upicd bv 
Acliaans and Dorians The c liiet citi* s 
wecf Sparta and \ * the latte r holding 

supremacy until the si venth<fDtur) n c 
and tho formtr them efoi w ard to tbe third 
century Tho modern name of the i ountry 
is Mona (fiom Its tcsiinblance to a muf 
berry leaf) but the uamu I* is still 
ofllcialh used «iK upphiug to bntce s of 
the ibtbiiius of t orinl ii aLso Mores 

Pelops, in C»k Ugi nil grandson of /(us 
and sou of T intalns king of J*ht'\ gia and 
Dlono or liiryanassi In order to test 
the divinity of the godi who visited him 
Tantalus is said to it ivt served up a 
repast to tJicm In nhhh the pufe tie 
r^9uitance consisted of P None touched 
the dish save Douu tt r who ate a should* i 
Zeus restored 1* to life and icplaoed tlie 
mlssiijgshonldorby one of ivory 1* thin 
gained in marriage Hippoilaniia. daughter 
of King (ffnomans of Hhs by defeating 
the latte*r Jn a thaiiot lau This he 
accoinphshed bv bribing Mvrtdns tho 
kmg*s charioteer but nhen lie rlilmed 
the promised reward 1* threw lum into 
the sea As ho died he < uibid ttm house 
of P .andhlsrurstHwciefollllUd 1* was 
held in high honour .iiniug th< tiks 
ebpceiallv at the Olvinpi gimes and a 
temple was built for bin where inn 
wrlflces wtre inadi s < Ovid ^rt^a 
morphwe^ vi 40 i \ irgil ( ungtrs in 7 
Plmtnr. Oltfmpuntrt i 24 llvgnnis 
habuhtrum fiber si S plnclts lUttra 
50). l*ausauias, y 1, V} llodoius. n 4 
6, ett 

Pelota (Lat pda ^p pella, ball) l>al] 
game popular in ittpaln tho kr Basqut 
dlsts.. and bp Amerii a Players we ir a 
curved basket attochiiioit (ces/a) on tlio 
right band 1 he hard ball weighs about 
4 oz . is made of mbbor and wire, ami h 
covered with leather It is struck with 
the cesta against two walls at right angles 

Pslotos, second city In Rio Grande <to 
Sul, Braril. at tlie b. of Lake Palos The 
chief Industry is the preserving of beef, 
while hides aro also ezporteo. There 


aio glASb factories and flour mills. Pop . 
72 000 

Poltasts (Ok TreXraiTTriq, frODl Vt-mf, a 
aim 11 round shield), species of Gk troops 
betwcdi iuavv and light infantry, having 
mon ( f the < haractei istics of tbe latter 
<laAs iikv wore quilted tunics and 
kitrur bggingh. ind in addition to the 
piltu < tilted a ppear or javtlin and a 
awoid Lllo^ caiiK into prommenoo 
duiiiig thi » lily years of the fourth ten- 
tun 11 1 

Pcltonen. Viktori. ire Livnanko^m, 
Tojiwm 
. Pelts SIC I 1 

' Pelusium. »1J Mtv of i'gvpt near the 
Me ditt rr in» an *• ti ut tlic N t r>omt of 
tilt) NiU d Iti 1 K nt> which is now 
in lulns was iia» idlv a fliiu ationghold 
I of k gv pi/ 

I Pelvis, bouj bism whi li supports the 
, abdimiual ylsreri and distiibutes the 
I weight t»f the trui k to t)u two legs It 
Is t truit 1 bv tho smnjui the (ocivx and 
tlio obsa innonunata r hdiiiirh bones, 
ear ii of the liaum h b m n i oi)<.ipts of three 
I ringlnally ^4parate bones grown together 
In the adult thciluim i hinin an 1 uubis 
\t the junction of tlu s« i & i ke t ik foimed 
, which takcb tht ball iml jf the huiui or 
thigh b» ne The contained vibsds are 
for l>oth sevts the loctuin and uiinary 
bladdci for the malt , tho VL'euulfie bcmi- 
nabs and the prostate gUful for the 
ft 1 X 1 vie uterus and o\ vnr s Tht ft male 
IP IS in eonscque/Ki, Irocdtr hut shil 
I lower, while having a vtei tapitity, 
j the br>nr s are more slciide r the inlet iin re 
i lr« iiloi It H in gt ueral nnditir d suilahD 
I tot the Dcce'hsitv of child ut armg 

Pemba, is olf the h coast of A frit a. 
lu m N N K of Zanribii to whuli pro 
tcitoiate it belongs kfeitiU and bcauti 
fnl bpot 4rabs call it M Imthera or the 
Ciicen Is its grtLA liJlls rise abruptly 
from the sev Tlio coast is bmken into 
Tu vn\ ditp inlets and the sea penctiat ng 
tar int » the heart oi the w uffwi tis maiiv 
la auttf 111 V lews. Pools and sine I lakes 
of fresh v\atcr, edged with gt and 
j ttivtrtd with vyater llhos give a ensc of 
conlmss alter the glare %ud dust of 
/au/ibai The Lhmatc is not suitable for 
toiitinucd rtsldence bv Jfuiotcans The 
I rums of P 1 1 late probuMv to thi» later 
Middle Ages when tht ji spentv of the 
’ \rab and Ui^ian setih ntnm of the 1 
\fiicau coast was at iis ] ak These 
ruins mt not of course el Vfniau origin 
but Welt built bv aJiti who colonized 
uid trvdid fur Ivorv ^Uv s gold, ind 
ttnloisi shtU Tht wlni tithe \\ is 
d votctl to clove growiuv Bedsides the 
tuvdc 111 (loyes theie is a i^'ide fn timber, 

< opra. and supplies for sh ] i ing ('haka, 
tho chief tu . is {.ietnns Iv situated, 
but Its approach h man d by a very 
muddv oTtjek 1 onncrlv it must ha' ■» 
been inipwnable thanks to the crc< k 
and tho enou mg mani.i(we swamps 
Some 11 m W tit haka hts a small i&iet 
1 m long named Mcicvli, and aometiincq 
'tailed 'Captain Kidd*si Is * owing to the 
Itiadition that Kidd buried his tit asms 
thoro Burton states that Kidd was here, 

I but others aver that there is no evidence 
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to that eflCeot (see R. Burton, Zatiai^er; 

Island, and Coast. 1872, an^ for the 
opposed view. F. B. Pearce. Zansibat, 
1920). The oahr other tn. of any im- 
portaooe la Wetl, whioh has been do- 
▼eloped tn the hope of flndingr a substi- 
tute for the insidabrioiiB Chaka. The 
people still retain a kind of bull -flgh tins. 
It is said that witchcraft and the cult of 
devil-worship still prevail in P., and 
that sorcery and black inagio have a hold 
on the bulk of the people. The few 
Europeans are gov. officials and members 
of missions. The gov. maintains a wire 
loss station on the is. P. was sighted 
by Vast'll da (Jama on his opoch-inakfng 
voyage from Lisbon to India In 1497. 
It has shared the fortunes of the E. ooaht 
in its earlier hist. ; in 1627 it was invoUed 
in the general rising against tho 
guese following a massacre td Christiana 
at Mombasa. Area. 380 s(|. ni. Pop. 
114.900. -bVo J. E. E. Crnstop, Pemba: 
the Spice Island, 1913. 

Pemberton. Henry (1694 17 71). Eng. 

E hysiciiiu. chemist, and gi'uiueter. b. in 
ondon, pupil and frieml of lioerhaavo 
at Leyden. He became prof, of physic 
at Urosham College. London. P. con- 
tribiited papers to Philosophical Tratis- 
actions (see vols. xxxll.-lxii.), one of tho«so 
winning him NewtonN friendship. Ho 
superintended the third od. of the Prin- 
cipta (1726) for the latter. P.*8 works 
include f'iew of XewtoiVs PhiJosaphp 
(1728); Lectures on Physwlogi/ (1733); 
and I^eclures on Chemistry and Phystology 
(ed. by J. Wilson, 1771. 1779). 

Pemberton. Sir Max <1863- 19.‘.0), Eng. 
novelist, 6. at Birmingham. Ho jtjined the 
of Vanity Fair In 1883; ed. Chums 
from 1892 to 1893, and Casseirs Family 
hfagaeine from 1896 to 1906. Ihe Uiary 
of a Scoundrel (1891) was bis Orst novel. 
Among others arc The Iron Pirate (1893); 
F^o (1900); Pro Patha (1901 ); My Su-ord 
far Lafayette (1900); War and the IComaa 
(1912), P. also wrote 7 he Finishing 
School (a play) in 1901. Later vrurks: 
Prince of me Palais Hoyal (VJ't I Paulina 
(1922); The Mad King dies (1928); Life of 
Sir Henry Royce (lU’Ji); and Sixty Vears 
Ago and After (1936) 

Pemberton, B.W. riuburb of Wigan, 
Lancashire, England, forming four wards 
of the city. It h engaged in cuttoo 
spinning and coal mining. 

Pembrey, coastal vil of Carmarthen’ 
shire, 8. wales, b m. from Llanelly, i*op. 
1700. 

Pembroke. Earl of, s<'e Aymi'.h hk 
Valexck. 

Pembroke, Mary. Countess of (13.57- 
1621). Eng. p«ictet>s, h. at Tlckneil, near 
Bewdlcy. was the sister of Sir i^hilip 
Sidney, and bc<*Aiuo the eoiintf-^s of 
Pembroke on her marriage with Henry 
Herbert, ear^ of Pcmfiroke (c. 1377). 
It was at her suggestion that Sir Philip 
Sidney wrote hi*) Arcadia, and sin* vvai a 
patroncHH of Daniel, Ben Jouson, ond 
other pwta. Sfie herself was the author- 
ess of sev. poetical work.s and tli** trans- 
lator of A Discourse of Life and Death 
(1592) from tbe Kr. of P. Mortjay. See 
life by F. U. Young. 1912. 


Pembroke, William Herbert, third Earl 
of (1580-1630), Eng. court dignitwy and 
patron of letters, 6. at Wilton, eldest son 
of Henry Uerbort. second ear] of Pem- 
broke. Educated by Samuel Daniel of 
New College, Oxford, ho succeeded as 
earl in 1601. He was disgraced for an 
intrigue with Mary Fltton (d.v.). Patron 
of Ben Jonson, Massinger. Wm. Browne, 
Inigo Jones, and others, he was also 
interested in the Virginia. N.W. Passage, 
Bermuda, and E. India conipaulos. Lord 
chain berlaln. 1615. Mom her of the Coun- 
cil of New England, 1620. He opposed 
tlio foreign policy of Jainos 1. and 
Buckingham. P. was lord chamberlain 
of the ro 3 ''al household, 1613-25; lord 
steward, 1626-30; and chancellor of Ox- 
ford Univ. from 1617, Penihroko College 
being named after him; he presented 
the Baroccl library tu the Bodleian. Ho 
wrote poems, isstied with those of Blr 
Benjamin Rudyerd (1600). To him as 
lord chamberlain and to his brother 
J^hilip, iJiP first folio of Sliakespcaro's 
works was dcdlo«itod in 1623, the inscrip- 
tion being to the ' juoomparalilo pair of 
I)i*nthers.' 

Pembroke: 1. Seaport in the co. of 
Pembroke, Wales, on an InJet of Milford 
lla\en. Its castle. In a good state of 
preset vut ion. is un interest lug building 
dating from Norman times. P. was 
formerly a gov. dockyard tn. It is now 
an R.A.F. tlymg-boat st^ition and military 
»irrison tn. i*op. 12,U0U. 2. iSuhm'b of 

Dublin, on the fc(.E. of the city. 3. Cap. 
of Renfrew co.. (Jntarlo, C'anada, on Lake 
Alliimette in the Ottawa R. }-*op. 6000. 

Pembroke College, Cambridge, louiided 
in 1317 hy Mario do St. Paul, widow of 
Aymer de Valcnr.o earl t)f Poinbnjko, and 
known as Mary' Valcticu Hall or Temltroke 
Hall. The chapel is tho lirst college 
chapel in (Cambridge; the new striioture in 
tho e1a.ssieal style is by Wren. Tho colk-go 
has a master and twt'iity fellows. Past 
inemb»*r8 include Ridiey, Whitgift the 
j’ounger Pitt, Spenser, and (Jrny. 

Pembroke College. Oxford, founded in 
](i24 on the site of an anet. seminary 
known as Broadgates Hall, hy King 
.fames I., at tho expense of Thomas 
Tesdalo and Richard Wightwlek named 
afU'r tho earl of Pembroke, then ehan- 
eellor of the univ. It bos a master and 
ti'n fellows, of whoin throe aro honorary. 
There are thirty -three eu-holars; the 
original foundation was fii»r ten. .-^amuol 
.fohnsoii w'us at I*. See J). Maelcano, yi 
History of Pembroke College, anciently 
liroadgates Hall, 1897. 

Pembrokeshire, marithuo co. of B. 
AVales, and tho westorntnost oo. of the 
piirielpallty, bounded oil the 8. by tho 
Bristol Channel, und on the W. and N. 
hy 8t. George’s Channel; The U. Telly 
seporatciS tho err. on tlie N.E. from that 
of Cardigan. T1 h‘ chief bays or Milford 
ifaven, .St. Brldc’i>. Newport, and Fish- 
guard. with good aiielioring grouiul. Since 
1906 Atlantic' llriurH have iiiadu Fishguard 
a port of call. Oil St. David’s (lead, on 
tlio W. coast, aro a imrnher of rocky 
islets, called tho Bishop and his Clerks. 
The shores on tho S. aro wild aud in* 
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hospitable, and fronted hy high preolpi- 
tons cUils. The surfsoe is undulating; 
men lilUs alternate with fertile yaUers. 
The prin. elevations ocoor In the Presoelly 
Mts., which traverse the N. of the oo. 
from E. to W., and rise in their highest 
summit to the height of 1764 ft. The 
rtvs. of the greaten importance are the 
B. and W. Oleddau, which unite and form 
a navigable portion of Milford Haven. 
There are many prehistoric monuments. 
Goal (principally anthracite), slate, lead, 
and iron are the only minerals worked. 
Oats, barley, and potatoes are the prln. 
crops. Cattle rearing Is Important. The 
CO. returns one member to Parliament. 
Gap, Haverfordwest. Area G14 sq. m. 
Pop. 86,300. 

Pemnoioan, originally made by N. Amer. 
Indians and used as a fr)od. It consisted 
of dried veutson, from which all fat was 
removed. This was made into a paste 
and afterwards formed into <‘akcs. At 
present, however, P. Is used os a fo<jd 
on Ari'tic oxpodltions, and Is made from 
beef instead of venison. 

Pemphigus, fdass of skin diseases chnrae- 
tcriNcd by hlistci^. The aente form is a 
baetcilnl infection 

Pen. The m<* lorn |M.ii had its origin In 
the rt'cd or calamus, whioh is still used i 
for the purpose In the E. The aiict. | 
Egyptians, like the Chinese and Jap. of | 
the i»rcaeut day, used a brush for writing, | 
while the Homs, and Cks. used the sharp ' 
point of the Htvlus to scratch their 
chttrnctor'< on waven tablets. About the 
middle of tho fourteenth century the quill - 
feather superseded the reed. Turkey 
quills were most often used, but swan 
quills were much valued, and crow quills 
for line lines. Owing to the loss of time 
Involved In mending the points of quill 
nibs, various atteuipts were made to give 
durability to them by gilding (Watt in 
1818). and by attaching to them horn or 
tortoiseshell tips (Hawkins and Mordari). 
The only satisfactory substitute, however, 
was found to be tho coruulete steel nib. 
which was first Introduced in l.ondou in 
1803 by Wise, and came into mnerai use 
about 1830, when Perry, Alason, and 
Gillott, of Birmingham, began to make 
them by maebinery. Sometimes tho steel 
is alloyed with silver, platinum, or rho- 
dium, but this (Treatly increases the ex- 
pense. while a gold nib wit li a ruby at the 
tip has been found to be of great dura- 
bility and almost iierfoct for writing. 
The fountain pen with a reservoir in Its 
stem and a gold Iridium pointed nib is 
now In general use, wiiilo tho stylo- 
granhlo pen with a wire jioiiit instead of 
a nib is a development of an civrlier pen 
used for writing music; ball-pointed Ps. 
are a recent development. The steel is 
prepared at ShofBeld, hut Blnulngham is 
the centre of the pen trade In Euglaud. 
See W. Higgins, Fen PraHice, 1048, 

Penal Servitude. When transportation 
(Q.e.) beyond the seas was abolished the 
form of punishment by 1*. S. was Intro- 
duced in Its place, the subbtltution, which 
began in 1863, being complete In 1867. 
P. S. was imprisonment and compulsory 
labour as regulated by the Penal Servitude 

E.F. lo 


Acts 1863 to 1801; the term 'Imprison- 
ment,* as opposed to P. &•» ooimoted con- 
flnemeut either with hard bodily labonr 
for not less than six nor more than ten 
hours a day (for males over sixteen etone- 
bimki^ at one time or the treadmill* 
both of which were abolished some years 
before the abolition of P. S. and hard 
labour by legislation of 1948). Prisoners 
unde|«oing P. s. wore tho distinctive 
broad arrow dress, and the task assigned 
wiis merely some form of useful work. 
Tho Ppcvoiition of Crime Act, 1908, intro- 
duced a third opposed term, viz. ‘pre- 
vontlyetieiontion,'^ which might bo super- 
added to P. s. in the case of a ‘ habitu^ 
cnnilnal {sea further under at. IjAW). 

Tho shortest term of P. S. which could be 
^ven w«js tlirco jears, which term could, 
by tho Poual Servitude Act of 1891, be 
awarded in every ca«e in whioh the court 
ha<l power to pass a scuteiico of P. S. 
Tho Erittxiiniim term was for life, but by 
good conduct some degreo of remission 
might bo earned, tlie convict being then 
granted a licence or tici ut-of-loave. A 
cMmrr of summary jurisilicMon (i.e. stf- 
l>ondiary magistrates and instiooa of the 
pence) could not, but lun'.t other courts 
huvuig criminal Jurisdicium, including 
bor. Mild CO. sessions courts, could award 
A sc.iitoiice of P. 8. P. 8. (and hard 
labour) wtis abolished i>y (he ('"liminal 
Jnstico Act, 1918, the relevant provisloiis 
coining into force on April 18, 1949 (see 
'statutory Instrument, 1919, No. 139: 
j ('riiniiinl Procedure, Cnmmnl Justice Act, 
11918 (date of commencement) Order, 

, 1919). 

I Penal Statutes are those wliJch Impose 
a pecuniary penalty or some other form 
of punishment for the breach of their 
provisions. Sometimes the Crown, some- 
times the i>erson aggrieved, and some- 
tiim*s a common informer may sue for 
the penalty, e.ff. In liUl an action was 
succi'ssfuUy brought to ro«*over penalties 
against a defondant for keepiug a cinema 
theatre open on 8utidav. It H » rule of 
law that a P. 8. must be strictly con- 
strued, and must not bo extended ti> any 
eiwo which is not clearly within both the 
spirit and letter of the enactment. Action 
under P. 8. must, where no time is ex- 
pressly limited, be brought within six 
months of tho cause of complaint. The 
term is in portloular ap{)Ued to anti- 
Catholio measures in England and Ire- 
land during the seventeenth and eighteen 
centuries. 

Penance (Lat. pA^niteufia). In occles. 
parlance this word is u^cd for four distinct 
tilings: (1) a virtue, of which Uie chief 
acts or manifestations sre^ coutrition or 
soiTiiw for sin, and sat fact Ion or solf- 
inlllctcd punishment in .dnnement for 
Hin; {'2) a oensuro, i.e. a punishment 
lmpo.sed by ecclesiastical law, and In- 
volving deprivation of -<idrltual goods; 
(3) tho sacral '^iit of ocMifesslon (g.e.); 
(4> the saUsractioii imposed by the priest 
in this soerament. 

Penang, Pulo Penang, or Prinee of 
Wales Island* northernmost is, of the 
Straits Settlements* situated off the W. 
coast of tho MiHay Peninsula, at the N. 

H 
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end of the straits of Malacca, about 360 m. 
N. of Singapore. It is 15 m. long by 8 m. 
broad, flat and fertile for over half its 
area, rising at *the peak* to 2922* ft. 
The port and cap. is George Town, or 
P. on the E. coast. The prin. pro- 
duots, besides tin, which is dug at the 
base of the mt., are sugar, coffee, rice, 
pepper, cloves, nutmegs, oooo-nuts, and 
areca nuts. Area 108 sq. m. Pop. (esti- 
mated, 1941), 245,200 (Cbinose, 165,200; 
Malays, 41,200; Indians, 2400; and Eura- 
sians, 23(i0). P. ^ttlement includes 
P. Is., the strip of mainland oppobito 
known as Prov. Wellesley (area 280 
sq. m.; pop. about 120,000) and, prior 
to 1935, the Dindiugs ter. (area 183 
sq. m.: pop. 20,000). It is the emporium 
for much of the trade of Sumatra and 
the Malay Peninsula. The is. was ceded 
to the E. India Company by the rajah 
of Kedah in 1785. By the pirato- 
snppression treaty of Paugkor (conflrin- 
lug the cession of Pangkor Is. and the 
Semhilan Is. to Britain), the strip of 
ter. on the mainland opposite P., known 
as the Dindiugs, also bccauie Brit, and 
remained a part of the sottlcineut of 1*. 
until its retrocession (mainly to secure 
uniformity of customs proeednro) to the 
state of Perak in 1935. i\ was mado a 
separate presidency, of equal rank with 
Madras and Bombay, in 1805. In 1826 
Singapore and Mala«;ca were incorporated 
with It under Brit, government, P. still 1 
remaining the scat of government, (in 
1936 the seat of go\ eminent of the Straits 
Settlements was transferred to Singapore.) 
With the cstab. of P. the trade of Malacca 
passed to it. But when Singapore was 
founded P. In its turn had to yield first 
place to the port with the superior 
strategic position and came to depend 
chiefly oil the local trade. Once incon- 
siderable, that trade has become impor- 
tant with the development of tin mining 
and rubber Tdantiug in the adjacent Malay 
States, and the de\ elopment of trade with 
neighboaring countries. In the Jap. in- 
vamon of 1941 P. was abandoned to the 
enemy in Dec. of that year, Imt was 
again in Brit, bauds in Sept. 1945. 

Penarth, seaport tn. of Glamorganshire, 
Wales, 4 m. S. of C'ardiiT. It is a pleasure 
resort, and has a flue < spianade and pier. 
There is a good harbour, and a trade in 
coal and oil. Pop. 17,lu0. 

Penates wore, among tho anet. Uoms., 
the gods of the household. They wore 
supposed to be tho presiding deities of the 
fa^y life, and were worshipped by the 
family, tho hearth being their particular 
shrine. There are generally considered 
to have lieen P. of public life also, and 
they ruled the welfare of the state. Hee 
also Larks. 

PenoU: 1. Name given to the stnall 
brushes used by artists, whether made of 
hog's bristles, oaniors hair, lltch, or sable. 
TheJamr bnmbes are sometimes set in 
a UiT tube, and tlie smaller are generally 
set in qnlUs of different sizes. The well- 
known black-lead P. Is made of black- 
lead or plumbago. The finest plumbago 
Is obtained from a mine In Chimberland. 
Some Pi. are filled with coloured chalk 


instead of black-lead. The over-pointed 
P. is an Instrument for using cylindrical 
piiHies of black-lead, which ore forced 
forward in tho P. Just so far lis to allow 
them to be used without breaking. 2. In 
optics, tho name given to the rays of 
light which converge to or from a given 
point. 3. In geometry, the figure formed 
by a number of lines w’hioh meet in one 
point, as the axial P., tho fiat P., etc. 
4. Term used by sixteenth- and seven- 
tenth-century heralds to doserlbo a small 
pointed flag. 

P.E.N. Club, The. Foimiloil in 1921 by 

A. Dawson Scott, Eng. no\clist. Tho 
lirst president was John (Inlsworthy, who 
was sncceodod In 1936 by TI. G. Wells. 
It Is a world association of writers, editors, 
and translators, with centres in moi»t cups., 
.ind its aim Is *to promote and maintain 
frioiulsldp and iutellcctnal co-operation 
between men of letters in all countries in 
tho interests of literature, fret^dom of 
expression, and International good wiU.* 
International coi^esses aio held annu- 
ally; the first in London in 1923, subse- 
quently In U.a.A., Franco, Geriuany, 
Belgium, Norway, Austria, Poland, Ilol- 
Itind, nimgary, Yugoslavia, Scotland, 
Catalonia, Argentine, Franco, Czecho- 
hlovakia, England (In 1041 during the 
.'Second World War), Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Scotland (1950). It lias 
devoted much attention to problems of 
refugee writers and was appointed by the 
Home Olllco to advise on ‘enemy alien' 
writers during the Second World War. 
International presidents after Wells have 
been Jules Hoiiiains, Maurice Maeter- 
linck, and Benedetto Croce; Eng. presl- 
ilents after Wells have boon J. B. Priestley, 
llciirv W. Nevinson, Storm Jamchon, and 
DcMiMuud MacOartny. Headquarters in 
London; secretary of Eng. conlro and of 
tbo International, Hermon Ould. 

Penda (c. 577-655), king of Mercia 
(620 55). tho champion of paganism 
agaiii'it Obristianity ; ho defeated the W. 
.taxons at (Jirencester (028). annexing 
much of their land. With CSccdwalla, he 
skw Kdwino of Northumbria at Heath - 
flfdd (033) (Identiflod with Hatfield Chase). 
P. nKo conquered and slew SIgeliort and 
Krgnc, the E. Anglian kings, and Oswald 
if/.r.) of Northumbria at ^foM*^fleld (642), 
Finally, Oswy, king of Northumbria, 
killcfl P. in battle at Winwaed (0.>5) (un- 
identUlcd). See Bede's KccltsiasUcal His- 
iort/; Anglo-Saron ChrovicU\ T. Hodgkin, 
The History of Knyland from the Earliest 
Times to the \orman Conquest, 1006; 
and F. M. Stent on, AnglvSaxon England, 
1943. 

Pendant, long narrow fla^r. see Banner; 
Pk.vnant. 

Pendant, in Gothie ai|»hJtecturo, an 
ornamental mass of stone .’hanging down 
or descending from t lie intersections of a 
groined vaiutlng. Thov are especially 
found in the florid GotiilO type, as. for 
example, in Henry VIL's Chapel at 
Westminster Abbey. 

Pender, Sir John (1815-96), Scottish 
manufacturer and director of cable com- 
panies, 6. In the Vale of Leven. 1*. wiu 
engaged in the manut. of textiles before 
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he turned iilB attention to cables. Ho 
eventually took an important part In 
financing and managing the many com- 

S anies which arose when the success of 
iie Atlantic cable had shown the world 
its practical utility. He promoted cable 
enterprise in all parts of the world, and 
subsequently controlled compaules whose 
combln<^ capital was over £15,000,000 
and who owned 74.000 nautical ni. of 
cables. He represented Wick Burghs hi 
Parliament for sev. years. 

Pendine, vl). of Carmarthenshire, Wales, 
situated on C^marthen Bay, 5 m. from 
Laugharne. There is a fine stretch of 
sand, wlilch is used for motor-car speed 
tests. 

Pendleton, formerly a separate tn. of 
Lancashire, Eng., 24 m. W. of Man- 
chester, was In 1919 included in Salford. 
Manufs. silk and cotton. 

Pendulum, instrument of great value In 
physics. A simple P. is defined as a hea\ y 
particle suspended from a fixed jioint by 
a fine, inextensible, massless, rigid thread 
so that it is free to oscillate in a vortical 
plane. Naturally an ideal P., its motion 
is nevertheless of great importance in the 
Investigation of pi< ''icms concerning real 
or compound Ps. When Galileo timed the 
oscillations of a swinging lamp at Pisa 
by means of his pulse ho was observing 
an approximation to a simple I'., and he 
disooverod that the oscillations wore iso- 
chronous. Mathematical calculation ob- 
tains the fonnula t -• 2<rA l,g for a complete 
oscillation of a simple P., whero t is the 
time, I the length of the P. and g the 
acceleration duo to gravitr at the place 
where the P. is situated. This formula is 
true only fur a small arc of swing. From 
this law. knowing g at any place, we can 
construct a pendulum to beat any re- 
quired time, or can determine what time 
a given P. will boat, or by arranging 
length and observing time we can find the 
value of g. This lost is of great im- 
portance: g ^rtH when tlio boats secs.. , 
or 9*9696 the length of the secs. I\; 
this must bo Increased by cos* e p/289. 

0 -• latitude, owing to centrifugal force 
of rotation of the earth. Thus at London, 
g — 32*121 (Sabine); New York, 32 16U 
(Sabine); Edinburgh, 32 204 (Rater); 
Rawak, 32*088 (li'reyriiiot) ; Spitsbergen, 
32-253 (Sabine). From this and other 
results it is found that gravity inoreast^ 
towards the polos and is least at the 
equator; an !udepen<lciit proof of the 
Bi^eroldal shape of the earth. If tc 
loss of weight between equator and pole, 
e centrifugal force at equator, both 
expressed as fractions of g at the cauator, 
d — elllptlcity of the planet, then a 
24 xe (Clalraut. 1742), whence d « ,i, 
about. The density of the earth was 
found by means of a P. by Maskolyno m 
1774: again in 1832 at Arthur’s Scat, 
Edinburgh, by detorralnlng the attraction 
from the verUoal due to mt. mass; again 
by comparing oscillations at surface and 
bottom of a mine by Airy in 1856. Ck)n- 
versely, the height of a mt. or the depth 
of a mlno may be detennined. If r 
fjpkdlns of the earth and d •- dUferenoe in 


number of oscillations por day, the 
height r.d/864 ft. Foucault, in 1851, 
by^means of a P., rendered the rotation 
of the earth visible. The P. appear^ to 
alter its swing direction regularly; the 
law Is: the total angle described by the 
Plano of the P. in a day - 360* sin 8, 
whore 0 is the lat. If a simple P. swings 
^ horizontal circle, instead of a ver- 
tical plane, describing a cone, its time 
•• 2jr V l/p, where I « height of cone. No 

S endnl^um is mathematically simple, and 
Qe determination ot length not easy. 
pemtylum. is 
a brass tube 4 ft. long. 

3 in. diameter, one end 
weighted. Parallel kuifo 
edges are inserteil at 
right angles at equal 
distances from the ends 
and the whole 
tus is so adjubt<-d thjt 
the times of swing will 
bo equal and not far 
Irom one second when 
swung cither end up. 

The length between the 
knife edges gives the 
simple - equivalent P. 

All Ps. pisu’tically used 
are compound: defined 
as a rigid body o'Jtil- fio. 1 
lating about a fixed 
horizontal axis. The tune of oscillation 

!*> given by the formula t « 

gh 

where k Is the radius of gyration of the 
1*. about an axis through its centre of 
gra\ ity parallel to the axis, of oscillation, 
and h Is tiic distance Ix'tween the centre 
gravity of the P. and the point of sus- 
penhioii. Thus tiio length ot the simple- 

c*iuhalcnt P, is 'A*. Fig. 1 is a body 
h 

(>.e. a eompoiind P.) suspcndo<i at O, Q 
its <.entri> of gravity; then K, u point In 
the Hue puss- 

Ing through 5... , P S* 

0<r such that 

if K bo made I / 

the point of I / 

suspension t he ; X 

time of oscil- * / 

lation IS not 

changed, is oalled the gj 

centre of oscillation I 

and also the centre of I 

percussion (q.e.), Tlie I 

length OR equals the r 

length of the equiva- i 

lent simple P, “ 

Jilarhhurn*8 pendu^ Fio. 2 

lum (Fig. 2) is a cou- 
trivauee arranged for tracing, by means 
of ink trickling from the hob, various bar- 
luoiilo curves. The moss M Is suspended 
at S and ni a string knotted to two 
others at K. The mass moves on a 
curved surface, the prln. curvature at the 
lowest points being Z/PM and 2/RM; its 
motion is therefore compounded o^the 
two simple harmonio motions 2 «rVPM /0 
and 2ir\/EM/g for small osoUlatlona. 
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BaihsUc pendvlum is a P. formerly used 
for measartoff yeloolties, sucti as that of 
a bullet, and for testing srunpowder. A 
mass of wood fbrxna the^bob/ and swings 
backwards when the bullet is fired Into », 
so that no jar is given to the pivot or point 
of suspension The momentum In the 
bullet before entering the wood now 
belongs to tho whole mass, of which it 
becomes a part. A silk ribbon attached to 
the bob is pulled over tho edge of a table 
or tlirough a moderately tight hole by the 
swing* and tho length pulled tlirough is 
proportional to tho momentum of the 
bullet before entering the wood. The 
▼elooity to obtamed by dividing the mass 
of the bullet into tho momentum. The 
device was invented by Kohlns (1740) and 
has been improved. The gun Itself inav 
be euspondeu as a P. and the arc ot u cotl 
measured, small arms are thus testod by 
the *gun 6prouvette.’ bee aUo undtt 
Horoloot. 

See any standard book on dynamics 
For elementary work b. L Jioney. hie- 
Whents of Dymennca, 1893 . C* J L Wag- 
Staff. pToperh/ee of MatUr 1920 For 
advanced work* N. F. , J^namics, 

J. H Poynting and J J ThomBon. 
pToperiiea of MaiUtn lOOJ C. S Jackson 
and W. H. Roberts, i !> irst Dynamtc% 
1913; and O. J. L W ag^tafl, Properties of I 
MaUer, 1934. I 

Penelope, In Gk. mythology, the wife of i 
Odysseus and the mothei of Telemacbui, I 
who was a baby when Od> sseua left home 
to take part in the war against Trov 
During her husband'd absence, P. manage <1 1 
to escape persistent suitors by putting 
forward the excuse that she hod to wcNi\u 
a robe for Laertes, her father-in-law, and 
to lengthen the task she undid by night 
her work of the day. Ddyhseus returned 
in time to sa^ci her from further annoy- 
anoe. She thus figures in the Odywey 
as the t} pe of faithfnlness, although 
some later writers ofo at variance with 
thto view. 

Penetaogore, aee KiNr\RiNB. 

Pence, urb dtot aod par. of Kent, 
d, 7 m. S.E. of London, on tho 
Ion Railway. Pop 2^^000, 


8 . 


Pengum, common ninie o/ the mem- 
bers of a lamUy SphenKidm, found only 
in the S. hemisphere, and cbaractorised 
by the modification of the wings into 
pMdlcs or flippers Tin wing is long 
and bos uo covert or qnill feathers, and 
always remains open Iho feathers are 
tiny, >vith very broad ^hHfts and hut 
Utile %ane or web Jh legs of the 
birds are placed for bock and in tlio 
water the feet are stretched out straight 
behind and held motionless, tho wmgs 
working rapidly as If being used in flight. 
The position of the legs oau^« s ttie gait of 
the birds on land to be very awkward, hut 
on snow slopes they are able to toboggan 


at a rapid 


propelling themself es 


with the pows%il legs assisted by the 
wlngSr They stand npright, and this 
ohararteristlc, with their solemn bearing 
and many curious traits, often gives thorn 
a remarkably human appearance. They 
are essentially aquatio birds, and their 
eotnlng on shore is chiefly for l^e breeding 


I season, when they assemble in rookeries 
whose number to estimated as 760,000 
[at Capo Adare. The nest to often no 
more than a slight hollow in tho ground, 
bat some Ps , espeoially the AddUe P.. put 
themselves to a mat deal of trouble to 
collect stones, with which they bank the 
nest round, an occupation which fre- 
quently develops thieving habits. Two 
eggs are laid, and both birds, but chiefly 
the male, attend to tbolr incubation. 
Both parents are very devoted to the 
A ouug, one always staying to guard them, 
the other bringing them, often at great 
labour, fiom the sea orustoceans and other 
small animals, which tho young take by 
pushing their beaks far down their 
parent's throat. When they are old 



PB>OCIV8 

enough to move away from the nest, the 
relatiDjiships often become hopelessly eon- 
fuBiMl The monlt of Ps is remarkable in 
that the short, scale like feathers are 
flaktd off like the sloughing of a reptile's 
skin rather than the sneddiug of plumage, 
Sonin Hpecloe of P. possess a pouch, In^e 
tonn of a feathered fold of bkiu near to the 
feet on the ventral surface, used to bholter 
tho eggs and young With tho exception 
of n single tropical species which In- 
hahiu tho Galapagos Is , and a few 
otbfrs, Ps. are almost confined to the 
colti< r regions Largo rookekics ha\ c been 
found at very lou lats. The largest 
spfufs is tho emprror P.,. which breeds 
fai ^ tiuniig tho winter darkness. It to 
ab< lit J ft. long, and the plfimage is dork 
slat< on the book and whltOjOn the under- 
pails, with yellow spots ou ijlio head. The 
King P oiours on Kcrgilolen Is., the 
Falkland Is . and others pf about the 
sann lat, 8. With It to generally 
found the Gentoo P , tho feet of wbioh, 
as well os the lower mandible and lower 
part of tho upper mandible, ore bright 
vcUow. The eggs are palatable, and ore 
taken in great numbers by sealers and 
whalers. See dUo under Antarctic 
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PotifiTuin Books. This onterprise wan 
fonnded In 1935 by ikUen Lane (nephew of 
tbo famous Victorian publisher. John 
Lane of the Bodley Head) and hla two 
brothers. John and ^obard. Its ori^iial 
aim was to pro\'lde low-priced reprints of 
good fiction In larjso popular cmIs. The 
▼onture mot with rapid success, and within 
two years more than one liundrcd titles 
had been issued os Penfiniins at a price of 
sixpence a vol. In 1937 a compleniontary 
series. Pelican Books, was begun in order 
to develop ‘the diffusion of knowledge* 
through cultural and scientific books. 
^Is scries includes a substantial and 
increasing proportion of vols. bpecially 
^tten as Pellonns. Many other separato 
series now appear under various Penguin 
Imprints, among them the illustrated 
King I'ongulns. the Pcngtiln ('•lassies 
(in new translations), the I'nflin Books 
for children, the IVngniii Modern 
Painters (with colour plates), the a 
P enguin Sliakespeajro, the Penguin 
Music Scores, etc. More than half the 
output of P. B. Ltd. consists of vols 
written expressly for one or other of 
the series and ii<it pub. in any otlter 
form. In its first fifteen years of 
erxistence 1500 '""reissued in an 
aggreirate output exceeding 15,000,000 - 

copies. Penftuin*ft Propress, a finart- ® 
erlv, records the aotWities of the firm. 

Pengworn. see dHiiEWHHUKV. 

PetiKsilUn. The name is derived from 
the gieen mould or fungus PemrilUnn 
(Lat. a brush, referring 1 o iiio appearance 
of the spore-bearing branches under tlu' I 
mioroBoope); various species of Penicilluiii i 
ore common on decaying and damaged 
fruit such as omng<*H and on clioese. In < 
1928 a culture of iStaphylocorcus b;ioteria , 
growing in the laboratory of Prof, (now i 
Sir) Alexander Ploming ( 7 .r.) was ob - 1 
served by him to be contaminated with a 
colony of PeniciUum, later identified as I 
P. notatum, Fleming noted that thi* I 
mwth of the bacteria was retarded close ’ 
to the mould, and subsequent exi»eri - 1 
ments showed that the inhibitory action 
was exerted on r>ther bacturia, such as the < 


by Waksman (1944) from SIreptomycea 
arisen^, and Chloromycetin, also from a 
8 i>ccies of StrepUmyces, Chloromycetin, 
Hynthesised In 1949, is proving of value In 
the treatment of scrub typhus and other 
diseases, an Is also anreomyein. Fleming's 
original paper was in the Hritish Journal 
of l*.jr/HTimtntal Patholomf, 1929. 10, 226, 
Locken, The Story of PenieiUin* 
l94o; Sir A. Fleming, Penicillin: its 
Prorfuial Applirntion, 1946; and National 
Aeademv of Sciences, The Chemistry of 
Penicillin, 1949. 




Rtprotiuced by courlesy oj Sn Atexandir flemtng 
pfnicillin: thb original tlatb 
Iht staphvlotLXd planted on the plate had 
dc\eloped into the f dlv fonncil < oU>tiii% seen at A. 
Ihe mould C tJeveJopcil horn a ■spjin* v^hirh fell on 
the plate alter the colonics hati t*iowu up. 

1 be mould produced penn illiii w hu h Jestrov^ the 
siaphyI(XOCcubrolonie!» m the art a H, The neatest 
ones loinplctely, and those furthet « id remain 
only as shadowy reinnaiiU 


hasmolytie AVrepfococcn^andtheorgauibins I Peninsula, piece of land jutting out 
of pneumonia, gouorrhtt'H, and diphtheria, i into, and almost siirronndeil by. the sea. 
On the other nuncl there was no effect, for It diilcrh from a capo in i h.it u is connected 
Instance, on the bacteria (»f tuberculosis, | to the inninland bv uo i''1hitin>>. 
iuflueuza. and SactUm cnli. During the | Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
Seoond World War, the idfectlvo material lion Company, uoinnioiily called The 
P. was obtained in a relutlvoly pure and P. & O., was incorporated under that 
stable form by the Oxford workers under title In 1840. SInre l'<37 the Ponm- 
Sir Howard Fhirey and l>i. E. t^lmm, and snlar ('’ompany ninning to Spain and 
was produced in the IT> 4 . and in Eng- Portugal had been in opi ration, and with 
laud for the tn^atment of serviei* iicrsonn<q the inauguration of u ri*ifu!ar mail service 
and later of civilians. In 1918 the ohemi- by the company to Indui f ho ‘Oriental* 
cal composition of variou'^ forms of P. w'hs was tln'ii ailded. Them* ship was the 
pub., nnd ntterupts at synthesis have been IVtUiam Faiacetl of 206 tons, chartered 
made, k'leming's original strain of /». for tlio purpose, as wa& ' * ♦' Royal Tar. 
notatum remained the oonimcrcml source built in 1832. Prior to itie opening of 
until 1945, when anotln‘r strain was used, the Bnez Canal passongeis and cargo nod 
P. is particularly uH'fiii as an anti- to bo trfuftsported aeros.*> the isthmus to 
bacterial agent slur'c it is non-polsoiious the steamer .liting them at Suez, and 
even In large tlosos. in contrast to such the route, original iy oi>ened up by Thomas 
dmg^ OB salvarsaa and the milphonainUlos. Waghom* developed under P. 8 c O, control 
Other fungi have siucHi been investigated to an extensive business with special 
to ascertain whether they contain similar Nile steamors, coaches between Cairo and 
sttbstanees; streptomycin, useful in some Buez. with rest houaes.aud many thousands 
kinds of tuberoulosis, has been extraeteil of camels for the cargo. Tlie Australian 
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mail service was started in 1852. and other 
routes extended to China, Japan, and the 
Black Sea. The opening of the canal in 
1869 naturally disrupted the wliole ela- 
borate organisation and caused diffloultios 
over the mail contract; but the company 
oontinued to prosper, its vessels increasing 
gradually in sixe and speed. Jn the early 
19008 they were exceeding 10,000 tons in 
size. In 1912 came fusion with the Brit. 
India Steam Navigation Company, who 
possessed one of the world's largest fleets, 
and later control of well-known lines like 
the New Zealand Shipping C^^nipaiiy, 
the Union Company of New Zealand, tho 
QenenU Steam Navigation Company, the 
Hoin Line, and the Strlok Line. 

To-day many P. & O. ships exceed 

20.000 tons, like the well-known Sirath 
doss, the Himalaya of 28,000 tons, put 
into service in 1949 being tho biggest. 
Heavy war losses from 1939 to 1 945 caused 
great delay in the resumption of normal 
services, but to-day, by means of a greater 
sea speed, the company is endeavouring 
to make up for its lack of shiiis by faster 
voyages. Cargo liners of 7UUO-9000 tons, 
each taking twelve passengers, are being 
run at 17 knots, whilst passenger ships 
are running at fiom 19 to 22 knots. On 
Jan. 1, 1950, the P. & O. bad twenty -nine 
ships in service, totalling 386,000 tons, 
wlw two ships of 33,000 tons building. 
The tonnage of the P. Sc O. group of assc»- 
doted lines totalled over 2,000,000, with 

288.000 tons still under construction. See 
Boyd Cable, A Hundred Tear History of 
(h€P. dh O., lS37^jyj7, 1937. 

Pednsular War (I SO 8-1 4). The conti- 
nents system (n.v.) of Napoleon had been 
accepted by all tho nations of Europe 
with t^e exception of Portugal, and Napo- 
leon's eohemes of oriental conquest re- 
quired a maritiino Therefore in Oct. 

1807 the emperor concluded the secret 
treaty of Fontameblt'au for the conquest 
and partition of Chat country with 
tUe king of Spain, no doubt planning the 
acquisition of the latter state also. In the 
following month tho Fr. army under Junot 
seized Lisbon, and the Porlugu(^ royal 
family sailed to Brazil. Before March 
of the following >ear, Napoleon liad 
dispatched nearly lOo 000 more men Into 
Spain, ostensibly to reinforce Junot: riots 
then broke out in 51adi id against Charles 
IV., who abdicated in favour of hn son 
Ferdinand VII. The latter, however, left 
Madrid for France, where ho was held a 
prisoner, and Charles again ocoupletl tho 
throne, until on May 5 he surrendered tho 
crown by the treaty of Bayonne to Napo- 
leon, who bestowed it on his brother 
Joseph. This led to an insurrection in 
favour of Ferdinand Vlf., and in June 

1808 Portugral appealed to England for 
aid. An expedition under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley sailed for Oorutma on July 12, 
and Joseph quiti^d Madrid and retired to 
the n. £bro. The Kng. troops, assisted 
^ Ihe Insurgents, defeated Labordo at 
Rolica and Janot at Vimierfi, and the 
latter was compelled to si^ the conven- 
tion of Clntra at TorreaVedras on Aug. 30, 
by which he evacuated Portugal and 
retired to France. 


Napoleon had meanwhile consolidated 
an alUanco with the tsar, and decided to 
lead the grand army into Spain In person. 
This he did, and entered Madrid on 
Deo. 4, 1808; Spain was, however, by no 
means subdued, and extensive guerrilla 
fighting took place. Sir John Moore 
(q.v.) conducted a well-planned diversion- 
ary movement, ending in a retreat to his 
ships at Corunna. Napoleon returned to 
France, and in the battle of Corunna on 
Jan. 16, 1809, tho Eng. army was vic- 
torious, altliough it embarked afterwords, 
according to plan, and Sir John Moore 
was killed. There were now three theatres 
of war: in the E., in Portugal, and in 
Andalusia. In tlie first Laniios and 
MortJer besieged Saragossa, which sur- 
nmdored Feb. 21, and St. Cyr invested 
(•orona. In Portugal Soult occupied 
Oporto, but had to retire into Galicia; the 
Eng. under Wellington won tho l)attle of 
Talavera, but Del Parquo was defeated 
by Soult, with Victor. Sebastianl, and 
Mortier, at Alba do Tonnes. During the 
winter of 18U9-10, Wellington built the 
lines of Torres Vedros, forming an in- 
vinciblo position between the Tugus and 
the sea. In 1810 Mass^na moved against 
Wellington, but was ohocked at Busooo, 
nnd Wellington retired behind the lines of 
Torres Vedras. Meantime Ney had cap- 
tured Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida. In 
Andalusia the Fr. took Granada, Malaga, 
and Seville, and besieged Cadiz. In 1811 
Mas86na, isolated by 'score bed -earth* 
tactics and the impregnabiUiy of the 
Torres Vedras position, retreated from his 
wintiT quarters at Santarein to Salamanca, 
pursued by Wellington, \vbo defeated him 
at Barrosa, and later (May .3 and 5), at the 
battle of Fueutes de Gdoro. Soult came 
to the osHistanco o9'Masriena and, though 
defeated at the battle of Albuera (May 16), 
obliged the allies to rai*fO the siege of 
Badiijoz. In 1812 Wellington had been 
reinforced, and captured Ciudad Rodrigo 
on Jan. 19, Badajoz on April 6, and 
Alniaraz Bridge on May 17. After de- 
feating Marmout at Salamanca {q.v.), ho 
entered Madrid and then besieged Burgos; 
Soult, however, raised tho siege, and 
forced Wellington to retreat into i'ortugal. 
Meantlmo. in the K. t>f tho country sucliet 
hod captured all tho tns. save Alicante 
and Cartagena between 1810 and 1812, 
and had defeated Blake at Sagiinto in 
1811. In 1813 Wellington began to take 
tho otTonsivo, as the withdrawal of troops 
which was necessitated by tho Fr. rUsastor 
ill Russia left Joseph with only about 
72,000 men against 100,000, Joseph was 
beaten at Vitoria on June 21, and fled 
into Franco, Soult Imraediatoly returned 
from France to take command, but could 
not prevent Wellington f 0 om rapturing 
San Hobostian (Sept. 31), crossing tho 
Bidassoalnto Franco (Oct. 7). and taking 
Pamplona (Oct. 25). Froni this time the 
hist, of tho war is tho gradlial weakening 
and continued defeats of Soult: in Nov. 
the Nivelle was crossed, in Dec. there was 
fierce fighting in front of Ilayonne, and 
on April 10 the battle of Toulouse ended 
in WoUington'B capture of the city, whilst 
on April 18 Soult signed a ooiiveutlon for 
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the BtisponBlon of hostilities. Soult dis> 
plared (proat skill and admirable firmness 
and tenacity in this last campaign, and 
was boatoTi oecanse opposed by a irreater 
general who had bettor troops. 

Tlie reasons for Wellington's success, 
which aro also the reasons for the Fr. 
failuro, may bo briefly summarised as 
follows: Welllngrton's lino tactics proved 
the answer to the Fr. system of attack In 
heavy columns; his supply system wos 
superior; the Fr. operations covered too 
hirge an area and were not sudicieniiy 
controlled by a central authority on the 
spot; Napoleon's system of condnetiug 
tno uar In fc5r»ani from i^ans was 
fuiidaniontttlly unsound; the guerrillas 
greatly hainpered the Fr. On the other 
hand, Wellington had to contend against 
lack of inoii<\V, Sr». intrigues, and lack of 
equipment, particularly of engineers for 
Fioge work. 'JMio P. W. proved n con- 
tinuous drain upon Fr. resources, as 
Napoleon hJmaolf admitted. Moreover it 
gave a now liopo to the defeated countries 
of Europe, in that Wellington proved the 
Fr. 8y^I etn of warfare to bo by no means 
tho In^ incible weapon It liad for bo long 
scciikmI to ite. The best hist, of the war 
is O. W. Oman. Peninsular IVar, J0U2- 
191 1. -SVe athu \\ . iNUplcr. History of the 
Peninsular H'ur, 18*28-40; Lt.-(Jol. (inr- 
wood (ed.) (Velltnolon*8 Dispatches, 1841; 
W. Toinkiusoii, Dtary of a Cavalry Ofiirer. 
1801; A. 1. Simnd, The W ar in the P€n^n^ 
sula, 1808; J. H. Jonrdan, Miniotres tlu 
Marcchal Jonrdan (guerre d*K»imunt ), 
1800; F. Jicatson, If’ith Wellington in the 
Pyrenees, lOH; and B. iJ'Urban, 
sula Journal, 1980. 

Peninsula State, see Flobida. 

Penis, intromit tent organ, or phallus, of 
the male auim.d. n hereby the sperms, 
which later fertilise the eggs, are traiiM- 
ferred to tlie vagina of tho female during 
the mating prf>cesh (coitus or copulation), 
A 1*. is present in some invertebrates, 
such as the common whelk, and parthm- 
larly In parasites, ns for in^taiico tho tfipo- 
worm, whore it faotUiutos fertilisation 
inside the body of the ho'^t. Fertilisation 
is usually external in flstics nml amphi- 
bians, so that a P. Is ahsont, but in bomc 
fishes, such as the Tivii)Hrou.M tropical 
species, and also tho coiiiuion dogfish, a 
copulatory organ octuirs, tliougii it is not 
usually known as a P. Amongst reptiles 
a paired P. is found In the snakes and 
llzords; in birds, sucii as the doniostic 
fowl, the sperm is transferred by the 
juxtaposition of the eloaeal aperture-^ 
during coitus, and there is no P. In man, 
an example of tho maiumsls, the P. in a 
oylindrioAl organ which terminates In the 
glons, tho latter eovorcil by the prepuce 
or foreskin: internally the P. contains 
three spongy masses: the two corpora 
cavernoRii dorsally and the single corpus 
sporlgiosum voutrally. The corpora lie- 
come oDgorgeri with blood and caubO 
tho erection of the P. in copulation; the 
corpus spongiosum is traversed by the 
urethra, the passage for tho urine. 

Penisione, mrkt. tn. in the W. Riding 
of Yorkshire, England, on the R. Don, 
13 m. N.W. of l^hetilold. Agrioulturo and 


the manuf. of steel goods are the chief 
industries. P. is the head of the P. parl- 
dlv., and also head of a co. counoil div. 
Pop. 6000. 

Penitential Psalms, seven psalms of a 
penitential character chosen from the O.T* 
and usually associated together. They 
are Psalms vi., xxxJJ., xxxvlii., li., cil., 
exxx., oxiiil,, of which Psalm oil., MUererCt 
is tho most st rikiug. Tiicir selection dates 
bai‘k to tlie tiiird contury at least. They 
aro aKo frequently used as an act of 
prlvaU* devotion. 

Penitentiary, one of tho offices of the 
papal court. The name Peniteniiarius is 
aNo given to tho eardinal who prosides 
over tills coi^t. The office of the P, Is 
coueerned with all questions relating to 
the confessional and private discipline. 
It deals witli applications for the remission 
of ecclcs. coiisures, and for dispensations 
from tho onlinary marriage laws of the 
chundi, and with spceially reserved oases 
of coDhcienco, Meetiijg>, ff»r tho settle- 
lucut of these cas<‘s are held monthly, 
and, if necessary, they are tliou re- 
ferred dlr(‘ctly to the i>opo. Nrc also 
IhiisoNrt. 

Penkridge, tn. «»f StafCopdehire, England, 
6 111 . of ^Uillord. It H generally 
ac«*epiod as the Rom. I'eiinoerucium. 
Pt»p. *2400. 

Penley, William Sydney (185*2-1912), 
Kiig. actor, h. at Margate; Ijegaii life as a 
ehuir-boy, and then became a elerk in a 
draper V business. In 1^7l ho went on 
the blago, and soon after achieved sncceas 
Ob the foreman in Gilbert and '^ulhvan’s 
Trtfd by Jury, His position steadily im- 
proved until lie play^ the curate m The 
iTivate t^Hecretary, when he took his place 
as the leading London low-coirn'dy actor, 
in 189‘2 he produced Charley's Juni, and 
dn>w cniwds to B(M> the play and his 
delightiiilly humorous performance. The 
play brought him a fortuno. 

Peninaenmawr, seaside resort of Wales, 
in (\truarvons1iire, on Conway flay. 4 m. 
W.r'.W. of Conway, To the W. of the 
tn. ribes the height of P. (K»5o ft.), on 
whobo crest was, until 19*20, a hill fort 
and Druidical roranins. Pop. 4. >00. 

Penn, Sir WilUam (1621-70), Brit, 
admiral, b. probably at Bristol, served 
under Blake In tho Dutch war. and was in 
command of tho Blue squadron at tho 
batt Ic off Portland ( 1 653 ). in tlie follow- 
ing year he was appointt^d general and 
commaiider-ln-ohlof of tiie fleet designed 
to proceed again.st the Spaniards in the 
W. Indies. Together with (ien. Venables, 
he tried to atone for his failure to take 
llispamola by the capture of Jamaica 
from the Spaniards (May 1655), the inhab. 
falling an easy prey to hiS ragamuffin 
army of 8000 troops In tl Irt v-oight ships. 
Appednted naval eoinma’i lor-ln-chlef at 
Jamaica, ho returned to Kugland without 
loave and was iiiiiirlsoiied for a short 
term. He ep*eretl into negotiation with 
tho lloyaUats. '>'id at the Kestoratton waa 
knighted, and made a eomnilssloner of the 
navy. He had a command at the battle 
of Lowestoft (1665), but was not again 
employed on active service. There is a 
memoir by Granville P. and a portrait 
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in tbe hist, galloir of the loetltnte of 
Jamaica (KiiuratoQ). iSce Pepys^s ZHary, 
Penn. WiUiam (1644-1718). the Quak^ 
founder of Pennsylvania, b. In London* 
was a son of Adui. Sir Wm. P, Ho was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, but 
was sent down from the unJv, for non* 
confurmity. He became a Quaker in 
1667. and (n the following year was im- 
prisoned for publishing his Sandy if'rwnda- 
non Shaketi. Peleased from the Tower 
in 1669 by his father’s influence, ho \rna 
perpetually persecuted for expressing his 
rell^ous views. His father’s death brought 
him a fortune and a claim against the 
Crown whioh he commuted for a grant of 
land in N 8.merlca, where he founded, in j 



Psnnalism, $ce Fagoing. 

Pen-names, see Pskcpokym. 

Pennant. Thomas (1726-98), Eng. zoolo- 
gist and travcUor, h. at Downing in Flint- 
shire. He was educated at Wrexham 
S(‘hooi and subsequently at Oxford. In 
1766 he commence the pub. of his first 
great work, the Hrffish ZooZopv. In 1706. 
during the progress of this work. P. made 
a tour on the Continent. P. in 1771 pub. 
a SynopstB of Quadrupeds. He followed 
the arrangement conceived by Ray, intro- 
ducing the genera estab. by Linnaeus. 
The Synopsis, when enlarged, was reyub. 
under the title of A History of Quadrujted$ 
(1781). After bis return to England, P. 
commenced a work on Indian Zitology 
(‘2nd ed. 1790), of which fifteen folio plates 
were pub. The next work which P. com- 
menced was a 8>steinatlc catalogue called 
the Genera of Birds, bnt it was never 
completed. His last great work w.ia his 
Arctic Zoology (2 \oIb.. 1781-87). liealso 
%vrote a number of uoiks of traxcl, m- 
cludlng Tours in Scotland (1771-75) and 
Wales (1778-81). See his Literary TaJs, 
1793. 

Pennant (a compromise between ‘pen- 
dant* and ‘pennon’), general name for 
must pointed flags nbich are long iii the 
fiy as compared with the hinst. A signal 
I P is 9 ft. long, and tapers from 2 tt at tho 
I nifUd to I ft. at the end. The nautical P. 
IS a sAvalloW’tallcd flag, about talco as 
l<»ng as It is broad, flown at the mast- 
liiail of a ship In cominiBsiou. A broad 
P is flown to show' the ship of a com- 
modore. The paying olT 1'. is a verv long 
streamer aith a bhuLder at the cud, 
is flonii b> a ship on its return to port* 
sp<>cial flags flown at chnich times, meal 
times, etc , are also crUJed I’s. Ps were 
attached to a knight bachelor’s lance; 
biter tiiev were used In iirit. lancer 
regiraouts, and on section-leaders’ vehicles 
in armoured oar regiuients. Krit. maU- 


WOJJAM PENN j 

1682, the colony of Pennsylvania for ^ 
pemeouted religiomstH. He was in Kiig- 
umd from 1684 for hftocu years and took 
an active part in religious ixmlrovomy. 
His friendship xvJth Juiias IT. brought 
some advantoges to the Quakers \ I 
second visit to his colour (1699-1701) 
gave it much useful hgislation. q'he 
closing years of his life nero clouded by 
mental decay. His works xxere colKct^d 
In 17*26. and ed. with a juiw of his life, by 
J. Bease. See biography, 1 872. by . H. 
Dixon, who refutes the charges of st.iii- 
diUous conda<?t detailed b> Mocaulav; 
and lives by S. Df. Januoy. 186*2. J. 
Stoughton. 1882; A. C. Thomas, )H95; 
Mrs. C. Grant. 1908 * J. W. Oraham. 1916; 
and W, 1. Hti), 1937 : also 11. M. Jenkins. 
The Family of JViUiam Penn, 1899, and 
L. V, Hodgkin. Wdiehna, ff ife of IViHiatn 
Pf»t#194f. 

Penn. Upper and Lower, two pars, of 
Staffordshire, England, 2 m. S.W. of 
Wolverhampton , engam*d In the maniif. 
of hardware. Pop. (upper) about 3000; 
(Lower) about 300. 


cairiiiig air-linera also carry Ps. 

Pennatula. Sea Pen, or Sea Rod. genus 
I of coral polypes of the order Aloyonaria, 
j \ fairly eoinmon Bnt. species is P. phos~ 
phono, HO called troiu its phosphorosoeut 
oharacter, though this is possessed by 
other Hpecles. 

Pennell. Joseph (18 >7-1026), Amor, 
artist and author, b in Philadelphia. In 
1884 ho uiarrlod ELlzaheth Uobius. with 
whom he collaborated bi producing 
numerous books of travel and dc^scrip- 
tion, amongst whi» h me Our Sentimental 
Jomney throuah trance t^id Italy, A 
Ganlerburjf Pxlgriinnae (1885): and Oar 
Journey to the Helrruies. They were 
cloM' frlendM of tho artist W’lnstlcr. whose 
biography ho pub. in 1908« 

Pennine Alps, importani dlv. of the 
(Toiitral Alps, which extepd from the 
GT<*at Bt. Bernard Pass eastward to 
the *)implon Pass, the Hhflnd forming their 
N. bounday. Tho name Ponume Is 
often not ai>p1Ied to the W. portion, from 
the Little St. Bernard Pass m Col Ferret, 
which is called the Chain o| Mont Blano. 
In the P. A. are tho Combin dist,, the 
Arolla dist. (a favourite summer resort for 
cUmbt'n and tourists), the Zermatt dist., 
and tho 6aas diut. Amongst tho highest 




b.)* Dent d’H^roos 
Oomier (13,020 ft.), 
ft.), Monte Rosa, 
(16,215 ft.), etc. 
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peaks found In the range are Mt. T61an 
U2,353 ft.). Grand Oombin (14,160 ft.), 
Mont Blano de Beflon (12,695 ft.), T6te 

Blanche (12,800 ft^‘ 

(18,710 ft.). Grand 
Matterhorn (14,781 

hlshest peak Dufourby«*o \xu,«au ii,./, ow. 
^Pennme Chain, mt. group of England, 
beginning to the S. of the Lower Tyne 
▼alley and ei:tending to the middle of 
Dwbyshlre and thei7. of Staffordshire. 

It la sometimes called the ‘backbone of 
England,' but Is more In the nature of a 
smM of uplands than a chain of mts. 

The chief summits are Cross FeU (2930 ft.), 
Whemslde (2414 ft.), Ingleboro (2373 ft.). 
Pen>y-ghent <2273 ft.), and Kinder Scout 
(The Peak) (2088 ft.). 

Pennisetum, genus of ann. and perennial 
grasses, some of which bear very decora* 
uve infloresoenoes with lung awns or 
bristles, and an abundance of ornamental 
foliage. P. laJtifolium and P. Lonffittiylum 
aie grown in gardens. P. typh^ndeum, 
roiked millet, is an Indian ruiroal, and 
P. cenehroidea a valuable tropical fodder 
gross 

Pennon, see Flag; Pennant. 

Pennsylvania, bn own as the Keystone 
State, one of iite thirteen original states 
of tlie U.S.A.: sends to Congress two 
senators and thirty 'fonr roprcsentatlves, 
and is the second largest as regards pop., 
which was estimated at 10,076,000 in 
1948. It is about 160 m. wide and 362 m. 
long. Gross area, 45,339 sq. m., of which 
294 so. m. is aater surface (excluding 
Lake Erie). Harrisburg is the rap., and 
P. la bounded on the N. by New York and 
Lake Erie, on the R. by New York and 
New Jersey, on the 8. by Delaware, 

W. Virginia, and Maryland, and on the 
W, by W, Virginia and Ohio. This 
state is one of the richest mineral regions 
In the world, and ranks first in the TT.S.A. 
with a production worth $1,090,781,000 
in 1916. There are Immense bituminous 
ooal-flcJda and also largo fields of antbra* 
cite coal, which together fonn 80 per cent 
of the value of mineral products; the 
great oil*flelds lie In the W. of the state. 
Petroleum was first discovered in 1859; 
boring for It is one of tbe groat industries 
of P., onn. production reaching over 
12,000,000 barrels. The state leads in 
the manuf. of pig-iron, Pittsburgh being 
the centre of tbe smelting industry. Be- 
sides iron and steel products, there are 
electrical goods and equipment. The 
state as a whole comes next to New York 
in its industries, the ann. output reaohimr 
a value of $5,473,000,000 In 1939. It 
produces nearly half the vast amount of 
steel madq in tbe (t s A. The loading 
manuft. are pig-iron and steel, foundry 
and machine-Abop products, leather and 
silk, and worsted goods. There ore large 
sugar and molasses refineries, also petro- 
leum. The climate is healthy but subject 
to extremes of cold and heat. One- 
fourth of the state is wooded, and lumber- 
ing is a source of wealth In the N. In the 
8. and 8.W. are forests of hemlock and 
Virgin beech. The great Oumberland 
valley is a fine terming dist. The terms 
qve small but well tilled; hay is the great 

E.E. 10 
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crop, but wheat and other oereals are 
grown. Poultry terming Is a source of 
wealth, and horses are raised in this state, 
and cattle, especially a fine tiiough snudl 
breed of cows, similar to the Jersey cows 
in appearance. Over and above Its in- 
dustries, the state's ogric. production has 
reached $500,000,000 annually (In 1930 it 
was $300,000,000), the farmers bslng 
^inJy those descendants of Oer, settlem 
famous as * P. Dutch.* The Appala^laa 
range crosses P. ; a part of the Alleghenies 
KMigt. with Mt. Knobh as tho highest 
summit, lies In the S.W., and between 
them and the Blue Ridge or Klttatfnny 
Mts. are fertile valleys. Slate, limestone, 
and marble quarries abound, especieJly hi 
the dial . round Pluladclphia. The R. Dela- 
ware drains the whole of the E. part of tbe 
state, and runs Into Delaware Bay, the 
sea entering the riv. for 30 m., thus 
forming an Immense estuary. Other rlvs. 
are tho Susquehanna, with trlbs., West 
Branch and Juanita, and in tbe W. the 
Alloglieny K. and the Monongahela unite 
forming the Ohio. 

Tho uuJvs. and colleges arc the univs. 
of P. (founded 1740), and of Pittsburgh 
(1787), P. State Oollege (1855), Swartn- 
more College (Quaker) (1864), Carnegie 
Institute of Technology (1900), Temple 
Univ. of Philadelphia (1884). Drexel In- 
stitute (1891). Lafayette College (1832), 
Bryn Mawr College for Women (1885). 
and Lehigh I iiiv. (1866). The prln. 
religious denominations are Rom. Catholic, 
United Lutheran, and Jewish. 

Charles II. gave to Wm. Penn (q.r.) in 
1680 large grants of land in this stale, but 
tbe first fiettlers wore Swedes, and once It 
was called New Sweden. Tho state took 
an active part in the revolution and the 
war of 1812, and also in tbe Civil war of N. 
and S.. when its nearness to tbe field of 
action made Its situation most dangerous. 
Had tbe battle of Gettysburg been a 
victory, the state would have been Invaded 
by the S. army. Two famous strikes. In 
1892 and 1902, had great coonomio in- 
fluence on state affairs, and the panic of 
1907 had an unfortunate effect in business 
quarters, and much money was lost and 
many banks foiled. 

The P. Railroad Company controls a 
considorable part of the railways of the 
state. Tho station or depot of ihls com- 
pany at Philadelphia is over 700 ft. In 
length, and one of the finest terminals in 
America Other railways are the Lehigh 
Valley, tlie Philadelphia and Reading, m 
Pittsburgl^ Cineinnatf, St. Louis, and 
Michigan Southom. In 1915 there were 
9934 m. of steam raUuay and 2294 m. of 
electric. In 1947 there were 158 airports. 
There are three fine port'^' Erie, on Lake 
Erie, with large domoht o trade; Pltto- 
bnrgh, conducting the Oliio R. trade: and 
Philadelphia, l^tu. tn- : Phlladmphia 


iAjieniowii ^vo.vvv;, wukw 

Ba»Te ^MOO), Harrisburg (fMoO). Al< 
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Pennypaoker, Pennsylvania in American as the Snff. P. to its pound. In the 
History* 1910; A. £. Martin and 11. modorn Oer. system the pfennig is a 
H. Shonk, Pennsylvania History: Told copper coin. P. is colloquially used for 
by Contempinraries, 1925 (Loudon); G. P.' ‘cent* In the E. U.ti.A. 

DonehoOt a 2//s/orj/. 4 vola.. Penny Banks. These were first estab. 

1926; A. Pound. The Penns of Penn^ about 1850, and have since become very 
sylvania and Kngland, 1932; S. J. and numerous, rising from 200 in 1860 to sev. 
E. H. Buck, The Planting of Civilisation thousand. In 1878 they received legls- 
in Western Pennsylvania, 1039; Federal lative sanction to the investment of their 
Writers' Pi-ojoct (pub.), Pennsylvania: funds, and in 1904 came under the control 
a Guide to the Keystone State, 1940; and of the Savings Banks Act. Their object 
O. S. Heokmann (cd.) What to read about is to furnish easy means to the thrifty, 
Pennsylvania, 1942. and especially children in schools, to 

Pennsylvania Railroad, one of the accumulate savings from extremely slender 
greatest Amcr, railway systems, com- resources. Considerable numbers of these 
prises within its general organisation a banks are now in touch with the Post 
main line and fifty subsidiaries with a Office Savings Bank (r/.v.). and P. B. form 
total mileage of nearly 21.000. of which a branch of the activities of practically 
1480 m. have been electrified. It was all the missions. 

originally Incorporated in 1846 for the The Yorkshire Penny Biink. which is, 
purpose of building a line from Harrisburg however not controlh'd by the .'Savings 
to Pittsbnrgh within the state of Penn- Bank Act. has (1940) share capital aiithor- 
sylvanla. This was compU^ted in 18.54 ised £1,750.000; share cai>{tal issued, 
and then extended to Philadelphia in 1857. £1,250.000 ; reserve fund, £1 .250,000 ; and 
To-day it covers a vast ter roughly assets £08,572.21 1. 

bounded by the Atlantic Ocean and the Pennyroyal (.’lfr7<fAo /*i/Zrpnnn), fragrant 

Mississippi 11., its main lines running N. prostrate mint which grows in damp 
of the Mason and Dixon lino, although it places on Brit, moors. It betvrs ovate, 
also penetrates 8. of it. Tlie bulk of the nearly smooth leaves and axillary whorls 
pop. and of the industries of the nation of reddJsh-purplo flowers, 
are enclosed In the ter. it serves. Moat Pennywort, Wall, or Pennyleaf. name 
of the big cities within that ter. arc reached commonly given to ('ntylvdon Umbilicus, a 
by one or more of its lines. The Penn- succulent glabrous plant with thick round 

a lvania was one of tho first to introduce loaves compressed in tho centre, whore 
l-stcei cars. Trains enter its terminals they aro attached to tho stem, and 
(from New Jersey) in New York by a racemes of pendulous, greenish -yellow 
tunnel under the iTudson 11. flowers. It occurs on walla and rocks. 

Pennsylvania. University of. situated in Tho marsh P. is liydrocotyle vulgaris, a 
the city of Philii^elphia. U.S.A., is usually mar^h nmbollifer with round sliinlng 
claimed to have been founded by Benja- leaver and minute Inconspicuous flowers 
min Franklin in 1740, though it would be in siinplo umbels. 

truer to say that he initiated the move- Penobscot, riv. of due. 1^.8. A., rising 
ments which led to its foundation. To-day in Somerset I'o., and flowing K. into 
it Is housed in magnificent buildings, has (xhcsuncuok Lake, and tlion S. into 
an endowment of S17,5<K),000, has over Penobscot Bay. an inlet of the Atlantic 
9500 students and more than 794 profs. It Ocean. It is about 350 m. hmg and Is 
oomiHises academic, scieutific.engineoring, identified with tho mythical riv. Norum- 
fine alrts. medical, le^, and dental schools, bega ). 

Its library, containing more than 700,000 Penobscot, trllie of N. Amor. Indians 
vols., IIOSUC8SC8 also a priedesH collection of Algonquin stock. They bided with the 
of the papers of Benjamiu Franklin. Fr. In the colonial war. but made a treaty 

Penny* most anct. of Eng. coins. First with the Eng. in 1749, on whose side they 
mentioned in tho laws of Ino, king of the fought during tho war of liidopondonce. 
W. Saxons, It weighed tlicn about *^\r, of Penology, study of punishment or 
the Saxon pound wciglit. Tho Iloms. crime; or, In other words, tliat branch 
similarly divided tho hhru into 20 solidi, of criminology which deals more particn- 
ond the solidus into 1 2 denarii, i,e. larly with tho deterrent and reformatory 
1 denarius » of a Itbra or pound, treatment of criminuU. (Tho tonn is also 
No halfpennies were comt'd before tho late used to describe the inausgement of 
nlnthcentury, and no farthings before the prisons.) P. marks a late st^e in the 
time of Edward 1.. the W being deeply hist, of legal codes. In anct, codes, the 
Indented with a cross <io that it could prevalent remedy is sclf-redrw; all snob 
be broken into four p.irts. Umier acts as we should denominate erlmos were 
IMward VI. silver fartbiiigb ceased, and remediable by private suit; there was 
silver halfpennies under tho Ckimmon- nothing analogous Uj the ceboeption of 
wealth. In 1662 ‘milled* edges were the vengeance of the community fur acts 
introduced to guard against clipping, tending to public alarm, nouilng of the 
In 1672 halfpennies and farthings w'cre deterront element in punishment, and still 
stmek in copper and Ps. weighing one less of the reformative or ousative. The 
ounce givolrdupois in tlie same metal whole proceedings, even for a murder. 
In 1797. These copper Va, had the value were closely assimilated to a private law- 
of A of an ounce of silver, but the suit. The purpose of the oritninal law, as 
bronze P., introduced In 1860, bad only it developed, was to supply the altrulnlo 
about half this value. The Get. pfennig motives which were thus wanting. Oradu- 
woa also originallv silver, and bore the ally punishment becomes designed to make 
same relation to toe Gcr. pound of silver every offence ‘an ill bargain to the offender* 
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(Looke); hut it is ozily when we come to 
the time of Bentham (ff.v.) and Beccarla 


terrent, preventive, retributive, and refor 
mative. The last-named, which in process 
of time tends to occupy a more and more 
prominent place in the writings of jurists, 
but only to a limited extent in legislative 
expression, is the very antithesis of the 
retributivo, which latter may be said to 
underlie most modem systems of punish- 
ment. In Kngland such developments as 
the growing use of open prisons, and 
the whole system of Borstals and Ap- 

8 roved Schools, as well as the institu- 
lon of juvenile courts, aro all expressions 
of the reformative element. The morbid 
theory of crime or. in the language of 
criminal anthropology, the asHumptlon 
that every crime Is tlio expression of a 
diseased mind, thus marks a eonilirt 
between law and medicine, and the old 
feud between the two professions touch- 
ing the test of Insanity (Sfc on this 
MoNai’ohtj:n*h C\sk, Uulk in) thus 
threat<‘U8 to extend to the whole domain 
of crime. The f'onHlct between the de- 
terrent and ref >2 mail vH may 1 h^ thus 
expressed: the deterrent changes the 
motives, the reformative, the character. 
Death, according to the reformative 
theory, can be no fitting romcHiy; im- 
prisonment Is the only important instni- 
ment available for its pm'poses. The 
strength of the refonnatlve theory lies in 
the fact that the practice has been to deal 
with offenders on the assumption that 
they are ordinary typos of huinauity (see 
on this OfiLMiNOLOov). It may be ad- 
mitted without reserve that tho emotion 
of retributive indignation, both In its 
self -regarding and its syinpatliotie form, 
is, even yet, the mainspring of tiie criminal 
law. The Idea that the retributive ele- 
ment should have a place, but subservient 
to the deterrent, is not the only theory 
of retributive punishment: some hold that 
the retributivo should bo advanced to the 
first place among the various aspec^ts of 
punishment: Kant, for example, holds 
that puniBhiiieut cannot rightly bo iu- 
filotod for the sake of any benefit to bo 
derived from it either bv tho orimiiial 
himself or by society, and that tho sole 
and sufficient reason and Justifioation of 
it lies in tho fact that evil has been done 
by him who suffers it. Kant regards 

g imishment as in Itsidf an evil which civn 
0 justified only as tho means of attaining 
a greater good; retribution is itself not a 
remedy for the mischief, but an aggrava- 
tion of It. A more detlnite form of th(‘ 
idea of purely retributive punishment Is 
that of expiation. The expiatory theory 
oonoeives satisfaction as being due to the 
outraged majesty of the law rather than 
'to tho victim ; but this is merely a further 


see pRisoNB. See Marquess of Becoaria, 
Crimea and PuniahmerUa, 1764; Jeremy 
licntliam, Puniahmenta and Rewards, 
1811; T. B. Holland, Elemenia of Juria- 
prudence, 1880 (13th ed., 1924); and 
J* vV. Sahnond, Juriaprudence (2nd ed. 
1907, 10th ed. 1947). 


Penomping, aee I’nompbnh. 
Ponrhyn, disf 


stage in the development of the primitive 
oonoeptlon of seif-redress and private 
vengeance. The expiatory theory, like 
Kant's theoiT, betrays an imperfect trans- 
mutation of redress into punlahmout. 
See dlao OsanNAL Law; (^iminoloqy; 
an4 as to the management of prisons, 


, . 11 . uist. of oo. of Carnarvon, N. 

Bethesda slate quarries in 
this lofiality yield large quantities of the 
mineral, and these are shipped from Port 
P. at liangor. 

Penrith : 1 . tn. of Cumberland, England, 
situated in a picturesque spot, 17 m. S.B. 

The tn. stands on the edge 
of the Lake Dist., 5 m. from Ullswater, 
and lias tho ruins of a castle built c. 
fifteenth century. At the Giants* Grave 
are twin stMilpturud crosses of late Haxon 
date; whilo the shaft is round, the upper 
part is square in soetion, and the type 
may have been derived from a preadiing 
staff rood. There is also a grammar 
school. Tho inhab. are engaged ehlefly In 
agrirultnro, though tamiing and brevring 
are also (j<irrie>l on. Pop. 10,500. 2. Tn. 

of Cuinberlfiud oi>.. Sew S. Wales, 
Australia, in tho li. Xepeaii valley at 
tho foot of tiio Hluo Mis., 31 m. W. of 
Sydnoj'. Pr»p. 4000. 

Penrose, Elizabeth, etc M^ukham, Mbs. 
Penry, John (15.)9 93). Welsh Puritan, 
6. In Broconsiiire, and a htudeut nt both 
the univs. of Oxford and Cambridge. He 
was the eliief writer of the ‘ Martin 
Marprelato' tracts, dealing ehleily with 
the abuses of tho Church of ICngland. 
llo was bound, however, on aofount of 
his views, to retire Into Scotland in 1590, 
and on returning to England threo years 
later was condemned t4i death and lianged. 
See also M ^rprkl.vti: ( ’ontkovi:«sv. .See 
life by W. IMercu, 192.i. 

Penryn, municipal bor. of Cornwall, 
England, on Kaliiiouth Harbour, 21 ni. 
N.VV. of Falmmitb. It ships grauito and 
trades in ci>al, cement, grain, timber, etc. 
It has al.so boat -repairing >'ards i id light 
ongiiuM*riug industries. Here is the site 
of tho nnct. Glasnoy College. Pop. 4000. 

Pensacola, co. seat and port of entry 
of Escambia co., Florida, U.S.A., on P. 
Bay. an inlet of tho gulf of Mexico, 50 m. 
E.S.E. of Mobile. Ports IMckeus, McRae, 
and Barrancas defend the entrance to its 
excelient harbour. 1*. is a noted fish- 
market. KxporU iiicJude fish, hides, and 
cotton. There is a navnl uir station here, 
one of the world’s lai^est. P. navy yarn 
is at W'arrlngton, near by. The dist. is 
agrio. and produces oranges. Pop. 38,000. 

Pen&hurit, vil. of Kent. England, about 
4 m. S.W. of Tonbridge. Sir Philip 
Sidney was 6. nt I'ensliiirst Phme (1554). 
The house, parts of which il.ate from the 
mid-fourteenth century, was granted by 
Edward VI. to Sir Wm. Sidney in 1552 
and it has ever since been the home of the 
Sidney family Tho lofty baron's hall, 
dating from IdiO, has a fine timboied 
roof supported by ten life-size figures in 
wood. The Ellsabethau long gallery is 
hung with family portraits. P. Place Is 
rich in portraits, especially of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, with 
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many Important examples of the early 
Bnv. school, though in many oases the 
names of the painters are not known. 
Among the portraits are those of Sir 
PhiUp Sidney and of Dorothy Sidney, 
afterwards Dady Sunderland, to whom, 
under the name of Saoharlssa, Bdmnnd 
Waller addressed many yeraes. Pop. 2000. 

Pensions. The subject of old age P. has 
been fully dealt with under Old Aok 
Fbubionb. This article is oonoemed wit h 
P. and superannuation allowances in the 
dvil service and the Brit, armed sorvioo-^. 

Cabinet Hinistshs. — P. are payable 
when claimed by ex-Cablnet mmlsters. 
First class for those who hold higher 
portfolios. A! 2000. and second class £1200. 
Kqpensions have been claimed since 1024. 

Civil List Pensions are P. granted to 
persons dlsttn^shed in science, art. and 
nterature. or their dependents in needy 
droumstances. A sum of £1200 is given 
each year. 

GmL Sbrvicb. — P. and superannuation 
allowances to persons who have held civil 
offices in the gov. or civil service are 
regulated for the most part by the Super- 
aanuatlon Acts. 1834. 1859, 1873. 1887, 
1892. 1019, and by the minutes and rules 
made under those Acts. It is to be noted 
that no dvil servant has an absolute right 
to a pension, for not only does the Act of 
1884 expressly save the power of the 
Treasury and heads of depts. to dismiss 
any person from the public service with- 
out compensation, but is has been judici- 
ally decided that a person employed in the 
public service, whether in a military or 
eivtt capacity# holds his appointment 
during the pukiBure ot the Oown unless 
there is some statutory provision to the 
contrary. The persons entitled to a 
pension under the above Acts as persons 
who have served in the permanent civU 
service are: (1) Persons holding their 
•ppolntmeiits directly from the Crown 
WO. 17. Act of I'^dO) (2) Persons ad- 
mitted into the civil service with a certlfl- 
cete from the civil service commissioners 
17. Act of 1850). But under the 
Act of 1884 the Treasury may, on the 
by the head of a public dept 
inake an order relieving any dvll servant 
for want of a certificate where it is not by 
weson of his fault that be was appointed 
without one. (3) Persons in the l*er- 
manent Colonial Civil Service, In the 
Ihdlazi dvll l^rvice. or serving In any 
Imperial dvil capadty in .t colony (Acts 
of 1860 and 1887). 

Other peisoDS, though not eniitted, 
la certam drcumstances be granted a 
'oompMSioiiate gratuity*: (1) The Trea- 
sury may grant a reasonable gratuity or 
am. allowance to a civil servant who is 
taiixred without his own default in the 
aetual diachaige of his duty, and by some 
Injury specifically attributable to the 
nature of his duty. If such person dies 
aom fnfw, the pension may be granted 
to his wMdw. his mother if wholly depend- 
eol on him at the time of bis death, and to 
his dhlldien. (2) The Treasory has a 
dlamtfonary power to grant an dlowance 
tan dvQ servant who Is removed from his 
on the ground of inability to dla- 


oharge effidenUy the duties of his offloe; 
but the reasons for making such an allow* 
auce must be laid before Parliament In the 
Treasury minute granting it. (3) The 
Treasury may, if they think fit, grant a 
‘coinpamlonate gratultv* not exceeding 
one pound or one week's pay (whichever 
Is greater) for each year of employment to 
a civil servant who Is not entitled to a 
pension under the Act of 1859, and who 
retires or is removed from his employment, 
and whose employment required him to 
devote his whole time to ft, and whose 
remuneration was paid entirely out of 
moneys provided by Parliament; and far- 
ther. who (o) if removed in consequence 
of the abolition of his employment or for 
the purpose of facilitating economical 
improvements in the organisation of his 
dept, has served for not less than seven 
years, or (5) if bis retirement Is due to 
mental or physical Inflrndty permanently 
Incapacitating him from his duties, has 
served for not less than fifteen years. In 
regard to (3) the Treasury has power, on 
the application of the pensionor. to com- 
mute the pension by payment of a capital 
sum calculated according to the estimated 
duration of the life of the pension-holder. 

In the ordinary course, a civil service 
pen&iou Is only payable on retirement at 
I the age of sixty (retirement Is only com- 
I pulsory at the age of sixty-five), and a 
person superannuated under that ago may 
1 1)6 required to serve again under pain of 
I iosing his pension. This does not apply 
i to any person under sixty who is Incapaoie 
from mental or physical infirmity of dia- 
; charging his duties, but such incapacity 
! miHt be evidenced by a medical certifi- 
cate and the Treasury must also satisfy 
itself of the gennineness of the case by 
indc pendent inquiry. 

llie scale ot P. is as follows; For ten 
ycais and under eleven joars of service. 
V of aun. salary and emoluments, for 
eleven vears and under twelve years of 
service . and so on up to forty yean of 
service, when the full allowance of Ig or 
one lialf may bo granted (plus a lump sum 
or grutuiby). This lump sum for men is 
conuMitcd at ^ of salary for each year 
of sirvlre, subject to a maximum sum 
of ' For women the imnslon is of 
salary for each j-car of service, subject to 
a Jiiaxiiimm of 2K* 'Ibe above arc the 
beiuflts to civil servants who have com- 
pleted not less than ten years* service and 
are gl \ eu (i.) on rotlreinent on reaching the 
ftge l.mit, or (11 ) on retlrenwmt for 111 
healti , or (ill.) on retiiement m abolition 
of oHUe. On retireinerit for Inofiiciciicy 
after ten years or mi>te servlo#. payment 
may oe made of such tillowance8 as may be 
detci.iilned by the Ticasury Imt not ex- 
ceeding those for normal cascf of retire- 
ment There is also Ktatutorf provision 
for piiymeut of benefits to 1««I personal 
representatives of dvil Kervantii on death 
In the service after completioD of not less 
than five years* service (one year*s salary 
nr A of salary for each year of service, 
subject to a maximum of iji, whichever Is 
the greater). But under the Act of 1899 
the Treasury can. for computing the 
amount of the pension In certain oasss. 
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odd to the years of aotual service any 
number of years not exoeedJmr twenty, 
or conversely, direct that less than ten 
years shall unallfy for a pension; this can 
only be done In the case of the appoint- 
ment of a person holding professional or 
other special qualiflcatlons whom It has 
been declared by the Treasury to be In the 
interests of the publio to appoint at an age 
exceeding that at which public service 
ordinarily begins. 

Naval, Militart, and Am Forok 
Betired Pay and Pensions. — Retired 
Pav and Servire Oratuitiea for Commi-8- 
tdtmed Offeera of tfie Armed Forces . — The 
pre-1946 arrangements for retired pay and 
gratuities for commissioned otllcers were 
complicated and Involved many differ- 
ences both in rates and conditions of 
entitlement, not oulv between one service 
and another, but also between branches 
within the same service. It was there- 
fore decided after the Second World War 
to Introduce a new and slmpliiled code of 
retired pay and gratuities which would be 
common to all three services and this was 
effected by the pay code of March 1946 
(Omd. 07 50). The rates of retired pay and 
gratuities provlde/l under the new code 
are. In general, .^abstautlally more favour- 
able than the maximum rates attainable 
under the previous code (1940). In 
many branches of the armed foresee oflloors 
not selected for itromoilon to the higher 
ranks have to retire at relatively early 
ages and retired pay Is designed to provide 
a measure of coiupensatlon for such pre- 
mature terrolnaiion of career. The 1946 
code provides a serlos of standard rates 
of retired pay whlrh are granted to offlcc^rs 
compulsorily retired, on reaching the 
compulsory retiring ago, or earlier because 
they have not boon selected for further 
promotion or because no furtlior employ- 
ment Is available for them, subject to the 
completion of a proscribed period of ser- 
vice for each rank iuclading not less than 
two years* service in that rank. For 
officers of the rank of admiral, general, or i 
air chief marshal, the mfnlinum period of | 
service in the rank Is only one year. 

The full siandard rates of retired pap 
are as follows: ' 

V 

Lieutenant, B.V.. captain, or 
fllght-Ueutonant 

Lleutenant-comiJiandcr, major, or 
squadron-leader 

Commander, R.N., lieutenant - 
oolonol, or wing coinniander 
Captain, K.N., with less than 6 
years* service in ilie rank, 
colonel, or group captain . 

Capts^. B.N., after 6 years* ser- 
vice in the rank, t)rlgadier, or 
air commodore 

Rear-admiral, major general, or 
air vice-marshal 

* Vice-admiral, Uoutenant-goneral. 

or air marshal .... 
Admiral, general, or air chief mar- 
shal 

JliOSPmp 

Admiral of the fleet, field marshal, 
or marshal of the ILA.F. . 


€ 

37;> 

475 

625 

825 

900 

1100 

1300 

1500 

1800 


CondUions of Award of Retired 
The grant of retired pay, to olBom retired 
otherwise than as invalids, is normally 
conditional upon completion of twenty 
years* servlee, but where in special cases, 
In the interests of the service, offieers are 
entered at ages above that of the noimnl 
entrant, retired pay may be granted on 
compulsory retirement after not less than 
fifteen years* service. For invalided 
officers retired pay will be allowed pio- 
vided that not less than ten yearn* servloe 
has been given. The minimum periods 
of total service from the age of twenty-one 
required for the full standard rate are as 
follows: 

Minimum service after 
^ the tme 21 retired to 

Standard rate guaUfp for the fuU Stan* 

expropriate to dutdrate 

the rank of: yeare 

Lieutenant, R.N., captain, or flight- 
lieutenant .20 

Lieutenant-commander, major, or 
squadron-leader . .22 

Commander, R.N., lieutenant -colonel, 
or wing-commander . .24 

Colonel or group captain . . 26 

Captain, ILN., brlgadii r. or air com- 
modore .28 

Rear-admiral, major-general, or air 
vice-marshal, or above . . 80 

(Where an officer —other than an In- 
valid- has completed less than the 
requisite minimum period of servloe In 
the rank, the rate of retired pay will be 
08 for the next lower rank.) 


Where the total service given is less than 
the period, according to rank, prescribed 
above, the rate of retired pay shown in 
column (a) is reduced by a drauctlon, at 
the rates shown in column (6), in respect 
of eacli year or part of a year by which the 
total servii^ is less than the mlnimnm 
period: 


(o) 


Above £1000 R year 
£1000 and above £600 a year 
£600 and above £400 a year 
£400 and above £300 a year 
£300 and above £200 a year 
£200 and below 

Tbe scheme outlined In this codo does 
not apply to officers retired otherwise than 
in the normal course, e.Q, for unsuicabllity, 
Incffitdcucy. or misconduct, or who are 
casbionHl or dismissed. , _ _ 

Retirement at own Reonest . — ^Por offioan 
porziiitted to retire at their own request it 
Is not necessary to provide the sama 
measure of oompensatlon for loss of caroar. 
Officers allowed to ratiro at thtir own 
request, withli vo years before the oom- 
puisory retiring age for their rank and 
branch, will rooelve the rate of retired pay 
that would have been payable for com- 
pulsory retirement in the olrcnmstanose 
described above. Otherwise the rate of 
retired pay payable to an officer who 1 


(b)j 


£ 

80 

30 

20 

IS 

10 

s 
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permitted to retire at bis own reanest 
befOro tho age limit, will be the rate which 
he would have recelTod on compulsory 
retirement less a deduction on the scale 
shown in the third table above for each 
year by which his age falls short, by more 
than two years, of the ago limit, with a 
further deduction of 10 per cent of the 
resultant figure. 

OrtMtuities. — Gratuities at the following 
rates are payable to officers holding per- 
manent commissions who on retirement 
have completed Insufficient service to 
qualify for tho grant of retired pay; on 
completion of not less than ten years* 
service, £1000; for each complete year of 
service in oKcess of ten years a further 
£150. The maximum total gratuity 
is £2,350. Where an officer is permitted 
to leave the service, except on invaliding, 
after less than ten years* service, no 
gratuity is payable. 

Rank. — Normally only substantive rank 
held on the active list will be taken into 
account in assessing retired pay under the 
new code. War substantive rank granted 
while on the active list under the special 
promotion arrangements in operation 
during the Second World War will, how- 
ever, be allowed to reckon for this purpose. 
Provision will also he made for acting and 
temporary rank one step above sub- 
stantive rank held under this wartime 
promotion soheinc to qualify, on tho lines 
of the existing arrangements, for in- 
crease of retired pay under tho new 
code. 

Serrir^ Pensions and Gratuities for 
members of the Forces below Officer rank . — 
The new pay code fUec. 1945, Cind. 0715) 
continued the existing system of grunting 
P. to men discharged witli certain mini- 
mum periods of service. I’lcvfously tlicrc 
was some dlffercnco of practice between 
tho three services in rcKuni to (lie length of 
service necessary to qnatifv for the award 
of a pipnsion. To-day t be her\ ice required 
to qualify (though not nectssanly the 
term of a pensionable engagement ) Is the 
same, twenty-lwo year-., in alt three 
services (this does ni»t rie<*essarily mean 
that a man who has (nnii>lctcd twenty- 
two years’ service will be allow’cd to eluim 
discharge to pension before the expiration 
of his ongagoment, thougb spei'Jal T>ro- 
Tislon Is made for en-es of inviilirling). 
There is a basic scale of penslfin, common 
to all three servic'cs, for men completing 
this service. There is a higher scale of 
P. for men completing longtr periods of 
service, e.g. thirty years op even thirty- 
seven years (it is not cxpei'teil that in tho 
R,N. and Koyal Marines any men will 
serve so long as thirty -seven years: few 
serve so long as thirty years). This 
higher scale is common to the throe siu- 
vlces. The gov. *8 aim in the new eodo 
was to provide a pension of the order of 
3is. a week for the service man discharged 
to pens^, ill the rank of petty officer or 
sergoantT after twenty -two years' se^vie<^ 
Men who complete a longer career in tho 
forces will q ualify for 1*. of greater amount 
In proportion to their len^h of service. 
The present P. scale for ratings and other 
lanks (ezoept aircrew) is as follows. 


(Army ranks only are quoted for the sake 
of brevity) 


Rank Element 


Rank For each year of service 

Corporal 4d. per week 

Sergeant Cd 

Staif -sergeant 9d. „ „ 

W.O. II. Is. Od 

W.0. 1. Is. 3d. „ ,. 


Service Element 


Period of Service For each year of Service 
lat to 20th year Is. 2d. per week 

21st to 25th „ Is.Cd. 

26th to 3Uth „ 2s. 6d. „ „ 

3l8t year onwards 4s. „ 


Maximum Rates 

Leading seaman, corporal 70s. per week 
Petty officer, sergeant . 80s. „ „ 

Chief potty officer, staff 

sergeant, flight sergeant 90s. „ „ 

Warrant officer II. and 
warrant officer I. (army), 
warrant officer (K.A.r\) 100s. „ „ 


Typical Rates 

Sergeant, 22 years* Rer\ ie« 

(iiu hiding 5 >ears as a 
corporal and 12 years as 
i sergeant) . . 34s. Od. per week 

Flight sergeant. 80 years’ 
ser\ ice (including 7 
years as a corporal, 7 
S^ara as a sergeant and 
9 >ears os a flight sor- 
geant) . . , 55s. lid. „ „ 

Warrant officer R.A.F., 

37 .U'ars* service ^in- 
cluding 3 years as a cor- 
poral, 7 years as a ser- 
geant, 7 yi'ars as a flight 
fccrgi-nnt, and 13 jears 
us a warrant officer . 97s. 4d. „ „ 


Grata dies. — Tho new code suhstltutos 
for the former system of awarding soldiers 
and airmen a fatuity of £l for each year 
of actl\e htTVice, a Mdicmo of gratuities 
for men discharged or transferred to tho 
reserve, and not eligible for service pen- 
sion, on completion normally of not less 
than ten years’ service, at the following 
raters: after ten years’ service, £50; for 
each year in excess of ton years* service, 
£25; subject to a maximum total of £200. 
Payment of a gratuity under the now 
scheme is eondiiional on tho acceptance of 
a reserve liability, if so roquhed. 

Special Provisions fnr A irman A ircrew , — 
Therr^ arc special consi derat idlis affecting 
almmn aircrew which iicecssfUtto separate 
provi-iions for the P. and grattftltles of this 
category. Direct entrant pilots and 
navigators who are discharged on com- 
pletion of a flve-year engagement will 
receive a gratuity of £200. Pilots and 
navigators who are ro-eugaged, on com- 
pletion of their initial flve-year cogago- 
ment, to eorapleto twenty-two years' 
service, will be eligible for pension on 
the normal scale and under the normal 
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condltloiis set out above. They will in 
addition qnaUfy for a speolal addition to 
the service element of pension at the rate 
of 8d. a week for each year of sorvloo while 
employed on aircrew duties. Thus, a 
pilot or navigator who completes twenty- 
two years* service will qualify for a spcdal 
addition of 14s. 8d. a week provided he has 
been employed throughout on aircrew 
duties. No similar provision is made for 
signallers, engineers, and gunners, since 
these personnel will revert to their trade 
and will have the opportunity of re-en- 
gaging for long service. , ^ 

Additums in respect of Aae and Good 
Cfmdudt etc. —With the introduction of 
the now P. scolo the existing provision for 
additions to pension in respect of age. and 
also the special provision for additions to | 
naval pension in respect of good conduct. 
were abolished. Also, the now scixlo will 
fall to be adjusted, in conformity with 
any general decision wldch may 1 h‘ given 
rogariiing state service pensioners as a 
whole, when P. under the Nalionnl 
Insurance st'heino become issuable con- 
currently with them; but the minister of 
national insurance Tnay make reflations 
modifying tbe provisions of the National 
Insurance Act in nd to the members 
of the forces. 

War Pknhions. — In the course of tho 
First World War the need for a unified 
system of adndiiistrntlon of P. and grants 
in respect of disal>lement or death as a 
result of aemco in tho armed forces 
bocarao manifest. Parlianicnt decided, 
therefore, that a sepamte dept, should bo 
set up for this purpi>so uiifl, by the pro- 
visions of tho Ministry of Pensions \et, 
1918, the powers and duties of the service 
dopts. ou pension matters were transferred 
to the newly formed Ministry of Pensions. 
The war 1*. provisions were at once 
reviewed and many improvements were 
introduced; in particular, tho basis of 
compensation was radh'ally lUtcred, tho 
principle of degree of disablement by war 
service being substituted for that of loss 
of earning capacity or wages. This not 
only ensured equal valuation for equal 
incapacity but permitted the payment of 
pension in adiillion to caniings. 

At the outbreak of tho Second World 
War the scope of the war I*, provisions was 
greatly enlarged to Include members of 
the mert^autile marine disabled or dying 
as a result of war at sea or capture by tho 
enemy, members of civil defence organisa- 
tions injured or killed on duty, and 
civilians disabled or tli ing as tho result of 
enemy action. Later, tiio provisions for 
the armod forces were extended to mem- 
bers of tho Uomo Guard. Disablement is 
assessed by a comparison of tho disabled 
person's condition with that of a normal 
healthy person of the same ago and sex 
and is expressed as a percentage, the 
.maximum assessment being 100 per cent. 
The claimant is not required to prove that 
hl8 disablement is connected with war 
service and ho is ^ven tho benefit of any 
reasonable doubt. In cases where a claim 
to war pension Is made over seven years 
from the end of war service the conditions 
are slightly more stringent. 


Independent P. appeal tribunals have 
been estab. to bear appeals against 
decisions of tbe ministry in roga^ to 
entitlement to i^nsion and assessment of 
disablement. Tbe rate of pension for a 
private soldier for 100 per ceut disable* 
meut is 45a. and there are rank additions, 
ranging in the case of members below 
othcer status from 3a. id. to 16a. 8d, a 
week. Allowances of 10a. a week for a 
wife (16a. during treatment or when the 
I)en‘*ionor is imemployable) and 7a. Od. 
for each cliild are a&o provided. The 
nllowarico for children is payable in ad- 
dition to any nllowancos granted under 
tho Family Allouaiices Act. In certain 
circumstances children’s allowances are 
continued bej ond tho normal ago limit of 
sixteen. OP eighteen in tho case of an 
officer’s child, and r>ro vision is also made 
for education grants up to £80 per annum 
for each ellgi hie child over five years of age. 

Where a pensioner is unemployable on 
account of his penbioned disability he 
inav bo granted a siipplciricnt to pension 
no to 2i)s. a week Inclu-sh e of anv National 
Health Insurance benefit. Where he is 
partially rilsahled and his disablement 
prevents him from resuming his pre- 
service occupation or one of eciui valent 
standard a special allowance is payable. 
In cases of severe disablement an aUow- 
unco ranging from 10?. to lOs. a week Is 
payable where remilar attendance is 
required at home. Kxc optional wear and 
t4‘ar of clothing, especially In amputee 
cases, has been recognised by the grant of 
an ailowaiif'e ui> to £5 a year. Special 
allowances are also payable during periods 
of treatment and when a pensioner has to 
abstain from work following treatment. 

l»enb!on is granted to a widow where hep 
hnsbamrs death is caused or hastened by 
war service or is the result of enemy action. 
There are two scales of pension ; the higher 
basic weekly rate of 35s. wdiicli is payable 
to a witlow of forty years of ago or over, op 
with a child clif^blo for alkmanoes, or 
incapable of self-support. In otbcp cases 
tbe rate is 20s. As in tbe case o' Usable* 
iiieni there are additions according to the 
rank held by the husband. Where the 
widow of a member below officer status 
lias his children living with her and la 
pacing niuro than 8s. a week rent, her 
pctislon may bo supplemented by an 
amount up to 15s. a week ropiesenting the 
cxc'ess rent over 8s. A widow’s pension 
ceases on her remarriage. Children’s 
ollowanccR and education grants may be 
awarded in respoct of children of deceased 
members on tho same basis as in the case 
of dlsobled members. Tho allowance for 
a c’hihl of a member below offleor status is 
1 1.9. a week and for the child of an offloov 
£30 per annum. If the child is a total 
orphan tho allowance is 13s. 6d. a week 
increased to 20s. at the age of fifteen. 
This nllowanee is further increased to 
20s. at the ag\ f eighteen If the orphan 
is incapable of m If -support. Comparable 
allowanoos are grontm in respect of an 
officer’s child. P. to parents and other 
dependants of a decoasod member may bo 
awarded on the basis of need, broadly 
Interpreted, and the amount of support 
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wbloh the deoeaaed gare, or might baye 
been expected to glye, to the parent or 

Pensionf . Ministry of. Before the Fiift 
World War each servloe dept, adminle- 
teied Its own pension questions but owing 
to the yast numbers Inyolyed In the First 
World War the existing machinery proyed 
to be totally inadequate. Public feeling 
oyer this inadequacy was voiced In the 
House of Commons with the result that 
the M. of P. was created towards the end 
of 1816. This dept, deals with P. due to 
ser^oe In the First World War, Boyol 
Irish Constabulary (now dislianded) P., 
and merchant seamen’s war P. The head 
of the M. ot P. is a minister who is not a 
member of the Cabinet. (’Service pen- 
sions' of the forces are adininistored by 
tho service depts. See under Pensions.) 

Pensions. Non-(k)ntributory, Retire- 
ment, and widows', see under N \tional 
INSURANCB Act (1946). 

PansoeCt, iron and coal mining vll. of 
Staflordshlie, England, 2 m. S.W. of 
Dudley. Pop. of eccles. dlst. 7000. 

Pentaole, Pentangle, Pentagram, Psnta- 
gonon (obsolete), or Pentalpha, figure of 
five straight linos forming a five-pointed 
star. Found frequently In early orna- 
mental art, it was used as a mystio symbol 
by the Pythagoreans, and later by astro- 
logers and necromancers in the Middle 
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Agesir Together with the sign of the cross, 
tt came to lio used on doorways and 
thresholds as a charm to keep away 
wltdbes and evil spints. It should be 
tonned without a break In the drawing. 
The hexagram (two Interlaced equilateral 
telangles). also used as a mystic symbol, is 
niton confused with it. 

Pfotaorinut, stalked sea lilies (Crin- 
nidea, q.«.). Ps. were particularly numer- 
ous in the early part of the Llassic period, 
vA ue represented by still living species, 
Tho joints of the stein are pentangular in 
OOtUne. In some cases a pentacrinold Is a 
huntol stage, that of Antednn rosacea. 
Pb. occur in the floor of tlio ocean at 
depths. 

Peoudesnui butynioea, ««« BtrrrKR- 


PsntagoD. The world's largest office 
bnlldlag, on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac R.. WasblAgton, i;..S A. It was 
built (1841-43) to accommodate the in- 
ovease kt Amer. War Dept, personnel, and 
cost iXout 164,000,000. The building 
brought all three services beneath tho 
same roof, and approidmately 32,000 
woi^n were employed there. It is flve 
storeys high, simple in style, and built 


round a 3-ao. oonrt, the perimeter of the 
building being nearly 1 m. There are 
17 m. of corridors and It possesses the 
largest private hranoh telephone exchange 
in the world. It Is equipped with many 
cafeterias, a modlcal service, and a large 
library. 

Psntamsrone, II, or Lo Cunto de li CunH 
ovvero lo iraOenemerdo ds li PecceriUe, 
book of peasant fairy stories In Nea- 
politan dialect, oolleoted and transcribed 
by Giambattista Basilo, and pub. posthu- 
mously in 1637. This coUoction, the 
first of its kind, is divided Into five days 
oaoh oontainlng ten tales, hence the name. 
Tho P. is of priceless interest to folk- 
lorists, retaining as it docs all the freshness 
of the originals as heard from the lips of 
the people. The boate <1. is that by B, 
Cmoe, (7. Basils ed il Cunto de U Ounti, 
1881. There is an Eng. traus. by Sir R. 
Burton, 1883. 

Pentane (CtHu), hydrocarbon of the 
niothane series, existing in three isomeric 
modifications. Two nt those, viz. P. 
(boiling point 38" C.) and isopentane 
(boiling point 30" C.), occur In petroleum, 
and are colourless mobile liquids. The 
third, tetramethylniellmue (boiling point 
8-5" u.), is obtained by treating tertiary 
butyl iodide with zinc* nictli}^. These 
isoTiurs are volatile. Inflamuiablo liquids, 
whu’h nre, chemically , very stable. P. is 
one of thu components of tho petroleum 
ither, giisolcno, petrol, utc., used as sol- 
vents for resins, oUs, and caoutchouc, and 
for Internal combustion motors. P. is 
also used in the P. lamp as a standard In 
photometry. 

Pentateuch, see TIexatevou. 

I Penieooet, see Wntr Sunday. 

Peniland Firth, ohannel Bei>aratliig the 
Orkney Is. and Oaitlmoss, N. Scotland. 
It la 14 m. long and from 6 to 8 m, vride. 
There m a ferry, but strong titlul currents 
and whlrli^ls render uavigatiou dan- 
gerous. Tne Pontland Skerries, & m. N.E. 
of Duncansbay Head, include two islets, 
one of which has a lighthouse, and some 
rocks, 

Pentland Hills, ridge In tho Lowlands of 
Bcotlaud. extending N.E. from the border 
of Lanarkshire, throngh Poebleashire. to 
the centre of the oo. of Mldlotbian, and to 
within 4 m. of tho city of Kdin burgh. 
Tho mean height is upwards of 1000 n.: 
the breadth 4 to 6 m. Scold Law (1898 
ft) ami Camethy (1890 ft.) are tho highest 
peaks. 

PenUUmon, genus of perennial plants 
(fhmiJy Sorophnlarlaceie), natives of N. 
Aincnca, bearing blue, pprplo, IJlao. 
scarlet, rose, or yellow fio^ers, and of 
great value in the garden $8 border or 
rockery plants. They are •raised from 
seed sown under cover in spring or from 
cuttinra inserted in early futumn and 
kept tlirongh the winter In d cold frame. 
Hybrids between P« Coh«a dnd P. ffart* 
wegit are the most popular gahlen sorts. 

Penza t 1. Region of the R.S.F.S.R. 
The Kurfhoe Is undulating, Intersected ^ 
deep ravines, and rising In the S. and S.W. 
to tho watershed between the Don and thi 
Voii^ (360 ft.). The soil is toriusw 
watered by the Moksha and Sura, and 
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lioldf rye. oats, wheat, hemp, and 6ax. 
TOO chief manufs. are spirits, paper, flour, 
cloth, rope, leather, and matches. Area 
15^00 sq. m. Pop. 2.220,000. 2. Tn. 

of ttUBsla, cap. of the above reirion, at the 
confluence of the P. and the Sura, 492 m. 
S.S. of Moscow. The chief manufs. are 
paper, textiles, lumber, matches, leath4*r, 
soap, wax, and camers-hair cloths. Pop. 
167,000. 

Pensanoe, seaport and watering plac<* of 
Cornwall. Kmrland, and centre of ao 
Important ^ . 

area, *' 

8 m. 

of Truro, and 325 m. from the London 
terminus of Brit. Railways. There are a 
good harbour and docks and the place has 
a very mild climate. It Is the neanwt 
port wd only port of departure) to the 
Isles of Scilly, which are some 40 m. distant 
to the S.W. P., with Nowlyn, now ln<‘op- 
poratcd in the bor.. Is a fishing centre, 
especially for pilchards, and it exports tin. 
copper, and ciiloa clay. Woollen yarun 
and cloths are manufactured. It has a 
market In the c*ciitio of the tn., and near it | 
the four chief streets intersect each other 
at right angles. Its churches are: St. 
Ma^s. built in 1932 (the ohantry of St. 
Mary's was founded in 1 284) of out granite i 
in the Perpendicular style, with lofty , 
pinnacled touor: St. Paul's U843) of cut I 
and rubble granite, in thirteenth-century | 
style; and St. Junn's 0881), of stone, 
Karly Eng. stylo; and the Rom. Catholic 
churob built in 1847 . The present sib^ ut 
8t. Mary's church is said to have been 
occupied by a i'asUo built by the Tyos, 
owners of the manor of AWerton. The 
public buildlngR. built of granite in It. 
poBt-Henaissanco stylo, erected In 1967. 
inoludo tlie tn. hall and council chambers. 
8t. John's Hall, and the museum of the 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. 
The nuhllc librciry is in Murrab Road, 
and the natural hist, raiiscum and art 
g^ery in Peiilec Mansion House in tito 
Penlee Memorial Park, Morrab Road. The 
market-house, with central dome, was 
built in 1837 and opened in 1H38; in fnmt 
of It is a marble «tatuo of Sir Humphry 
Davy (1778-1820). the celebrated chemist, 
who was b. here. The name P. means 
*boly bead,* being derived from a cbaiH*! 
dedicated to St. Anthony, uhich foriiicrly 
stood on a headland which now forms 
the base of tlie old pier. In 
Madron par., liududing P., was appro- 
priated by the Knights iiospitaliers. In 
1332 Edward 111. granted P. a weekly 
market and a fair of seven days at tiie 
festival of St. Peter. In 1512 P. received 
from Henry VXJl. a charter granting it 
ship dues oi) condition of the tn. main- 
taining the quays in repair. The royal 
grant of its market was reoeived In 1692 
mm Queen KUxaboth. In 1596 P. was 
hamed and pillaged by the Spaniards and 
*in 1646 and 1648 it was sacked by Fairfax. 
It was incorporated by James 1. (1614). 
Three m. away is the world-fhmed St. 
Michael's Mount, In Mount's Bay, home of 
the St. Anlm family and often compared 
with Mt. St, Michel in Fiance. It is 
recorded that In the year 1014 Mount’s 


Bay was Inundated by a 'mickle seaflood,* 
many tns. and pMple being lost. The 
bor. was extended in 1934 and the present 
pop. is 20.200. 

Peonage, system of agric. labour pre- 
valent In New Meorioo and other parts of 
Sp. America; abolished in the former state 
in 1867. The name to derived from Middle 
Lai. pedo. and hence from pea, foot. Ori- 
ginally a foot soldier, a peon came to mean 
a day labourer. The Indians, who hired 
themselves out to Sp. masters, or were 
bound to work for them because they were 
debtors or no-callcd oriminal offenders, 
wore called peons, but were really slaves. 

Peony, see Pjssovy, 

People's Banks, see under (}0-OPEBX* 
TION. 

Peoples' Democracies,* phrase denoting 
the ComniutiUt regimes set up after the 
Second World War in Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and other K. European countries. 
Ill these states the phrase is used, along 
with 'P^ples* Republics,* as an ofllohd 
designation. A coiictuit of democracy 
different from that liela In >V. Kurope is 
of course Implied; tlie word ‘peoples’* to 
intended to descrilic bmnrl base of 
popular support on wlucli Uicso regimes 
are allegedly based. 

People's High Schools (Denmark), aea 
Folk Hiair ScHOOLei. 

People's Palaee, educational institution 
in the Mile End Road. London, founded 
tlirough a bequest of J. E. B. Beaumont 
(1774-1840) for the recreation and moral 
and inteUectual advancement ot the work- 
ing classes In the E. End of London. 
The buildings were opened in 1887. They 
include the Queen’s Hall, which was burnt 
down in 1931, a tec'hnical school, now 
known as the E. London College, attached 
to liondoo Uuiv., and other equipment 
for education and recreation. 

‘ People,' Eng. Suiidav newspaper, estab. 
in 1881, now owned by Odhams Press 
Lid. It supports Sociaitom, but polities 
are not an important ftMilure. It pioneered 
free insurance fur its readers. The sale 
exceeds 4,671,000. 

PSpin, or Pippin, name of aei-. Garlo- 
vingiun rulers, the more important of 
whom are: 

Pt^jnn the Elder {d. 639), alro known as 
Pdptn of Landen, who was mayor ot the 
painco to Diigobort 1. of Austrasia. He 
was canuulsed and Feb. 21 was dedicated 
to him. 

P^pin le Oroa, or P^pin d^HMaial (A 
714), grandson of St. Arnulf, bishop of 
Metz and governor of Austrasia; when 
Dagobert d. (679) P. ruled Anstmsia, sub- 
joot to Thierry 111., king of NeuatriiL 
During Thierry's reign he revolted, and 
by the victory ot Testry (687) P. became 
master of the greater part of W. Fraoee 
and was recogntoed as major domua (majM 
ot the king's palace), which gave him 
power to rule the state. As mayor be 
rule<] under TMerry. Clovis 111., (^de- 
bert III., and L v obert III. On tne deatt 
of 1*. his son, Cfliaries Martel, enoooeded 
to the mayoralty. 

P^uin ina Skori (714-68), kiim of the 
Franks, was the younger son of Charlee 
Martel and the father of Charlemagne. 
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From 741 to 747 P. and hla elder brother. 
Carloman, ruled conjointly under the 
puppet king, Childerio III.; but in 747 
Carlonian entered a monastery, in 7^1 
Cbllderic was compelled to abdicate, and 
P.. with the aid of the pope, was crowned 
first Carlovlngian king of tho Franks. In 
754 he aided the pope against Aistulf. 
king of the Lombards ; he forced Aistulf to 
give up Ravenna to the pope, and by this 
act, wiiJch is known as tho ‘donation of 
P6pln,* laid tho foundation of the temporal 
power of the papacy. He himself was 
made a * patrician of Rome.* The rest of 
his life was spent in wars against the 
heathen Saxons, whom he tried to conveit 
at the sword's point, against the duke of 
Aquitaine, against Bavaria, and against 
the Saracens, from whom he recovered 
Narbonue. 

Piptn (778-810), son of Charlemagne, 
was crowned king of Italy by Pope Adrian 
In 781. Ue fought against the Avars, 
Slavs, and Saxons, drove the Saracens out 
of Corsica, and conquered Venice. 

Pipin 7. (d. 838), son of Louis the Pious, 
was crowned king of Aquitaine at tho ago 
of fourteen. With his brothers ho twice 
revolted against his father, and deposed 
him, but finally replaced him on his 
throne. 

Piptn II. (d. 870), son of the above, 
whom he succeeded as king of Aquitaine. 
He allied himself with Lotnaire and took 
part in the battle of Fontenoy (841). He 
was deposed in favour of Charles the Bald 
by the treaty of Verdun, and until bis 
imprisonment at Senlls (864) >vaged 
perpetual war ag^nst Charles. 

See O. Monod, Etudes sur les sources de 
Vhistoire carolinpienne, 189S; 1). I'rkun- 
den. Die Karohnqer, 1906; and L. Lovil- 
lain. Chartes et aipl6mes de Vhistmre de 
France, 1926; and Cambridge Medieval 
Histary, vol. ii. 

Peploe, Samuel John (1871-1935), 
Scottish painter, b. tft Edinburgh, edu- 
cated at Edinburgh Collegiate School and 
Univ. At tho ago of twenty he took up 
art, and studied m Pans and Edinburgh. 
His early pictures included btill-hfes 
experimenting with tones and sparing use 
of colour, and portraits whose dark back- 
grounds derived from Hals and lloin- 
Mandt. From 1905 hjs still-lifes and 
Scottish landscapes acquired a luscious 
creamy quality: this, however, eitrled 
abruptly in Ifild. In that year he mar- 
ried and went to France for three 3 cara. 
He was greatly influenced hv Cbzanno and 
the Post-lmpressionJsts, and bis paintings 
of Cassis emd Antibes began nls third 
siyls, experimenting In bright colour 
pianos, which he brought to his many later 
paintings of Iona. He was associate of 
the Royal Scottish Academy 1017, and 
fall member 1027. 

Pepper, John Henry (1821-1000), Eng. 
chemist, 5. at Westminster, associalcd 
with the optical Illusion known os 'Pep- 
per's dfliost,* (highly lUnminated obJecM 

B laced before plate glass so as to appear as 
: among less brUuautly lighted obJ^e<'t8 
behind the glass), originally Invented by 
Henry Oircks In connection with a piece by 
Dickens. P. was educated as a chemist, 


and studied analytical work in various 
laboratories. He wrote on sclontlflo sub- 
jects In a popular fashion. Among his 
works are The Hoys* Playbook of Sedenee 
(1878), and The True Ilistory of Pepper's 
Ghost (1800). 

Pepper, one of the most Important 
spices; it is derived from a creeping vine 
KPxper mgrum) which is a native of the 
moist low-country forests of Ceylon and 
S. India and has also been introduced 
into Malaya, Siam, tho Nothorlands E. 
Indies, and Borneo. Both 'blaok* and 
‘white* pepper are obtained from the 
samo plant. 1*. contoms an alkaloid 
(piperino), a volatilo oil, an acrid resin, 
together with starch, gum. and albumin. 
Tho ash in erround blnrk P. should not 
exceed 5 per cent, In u lute P. 3 per cent. 
Kico, linseed meal, bone dust, and other 
adulterants may be roadilv detected by 
the microscope. See also Cayenne 
Peppfk. 

Pepperoorn Rent, nominal rent, in 
theory involving tho aim. payment from 
lessee to lessor of ono peppercorn; It was 
used in connection with long leases as a 
device for giving a lca.schuld the practical 
effect of a freehold. 

Peppermint {Venfha pipemia), small, 
slender, glabrous mint of tho family 
LabiatfC. with stalked serrate loaves ana 
sliort spikes of tiowera, the calyx of which 
IS often red. Tho flov^ers, are gathered in 
Aug., and after drviug are distilled to 
yiUd tho oil of P., winch enters into the 
composition of P, water, tho spirit of P., 
and P. cordial. Its niedicunal valuo is as 
a stimulant and as a cannmativo. 

Pepperworts, see Pjpkrace/b. 

Pepsin, eiizvmo rdabornted in the body 
by tho pmstrio tubules. It has the pro- 
perty of causing cnomic.il changes by 
which the proteins of the food material 
are converted Into peptones. The P, 
itself does not participate in the formation 
of tho final products, and it cannot act 
except in conjundiou with hydrocblorlo 
acid, which is also secreted by certain 
gastrio glands. P. is also produced 
commercially by drying the mucous lining 
of the stomach of a pig nr calf. If such an 
extract is added to food kept at the body 
temp., the proteins of the food are pepton- 
Ised, and the resuiinjg compound con- 
stitutes a food easdy ashlmilated by per- 
sons of weak digestion 

Pepys, Samuel (I6it>1703), Eng. ad- 
mimstrator and diarist, was the son of 
John P., who becamn a tailor In London. 
References In bis diiry show that S. 1*. 
was educated at St. PauV^s School in 
London and at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1659, tiirough^e Influence 
of bis father's cousin. Sir Edward Mon- 
tagu (Inter earl of Sandwich), be entered 
the public service as a fuork of the 
exchequer, becoming clerk at the council 
in the samo year, and heggn his Diary, 
In July 1660 he beciimo a clerk of the 
I'rJvy Seal and clerk of the ‘Acts of 
the Navy.* Ho Joined In the social life 
of the time, and managed to make a 
fortime out of tho porqrdsitos of his 
office; at the same time ho made him- 
self a thorough master of bis business, and 
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was a zealous reformer of abuses. In 1 673 
he became secretary for the affairs of the 
nayy, and In the same year became M.P. 
for Castle Rising:, oxchajoginfl: his con- 
stituency for that of Harwich in 1679. 
A popular but erroneous estimate of P. 
as an oiUcial Is that of ‘a painstaking 
departmental official.* But in truth, P. 
carried out, at the Admiralty, in the teeth 
of opposition, drastic and far-reaching 
reforms. In 1679 the Admiralty Com- 
mission was dissolTod and replaced by 
men wholly incompetent for their work. 
P. and Sir Antlioriy Deane, his close friend 
and former coinniissloner of the navy, 
haTing become involved in the unpopu- 
larity of the duke of Ifork, were accused 
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of being Papists and wvro arrested and 
imprisoned iu the Touer They were 
acquitted, but after their ndenHo they had 
the mortiheat ton of hcirig^ impotent spec- 
tators while the navy, in Anthony Deane's 
phrase, ‘w<*ut to ruin/ Viid to P. a 
ruined navy meant a ruined England. 
Things went from had to worse. From 
the 76 ships and 12.U0U men of 1079 the 
navy dwindled to 21 ship'« and 3000 men 
by 1684, with empty jards, depleted 
stores, and Hiillors on tlie iioint of mutiny 
on being defrauded of their pay. p, 
urged, first on Charles IT* and then on 
James, the projeet of a speeial eoinmlssion 
for the recovery of the navy. James 
acceded, and 1*. overcame one difficulty 
after another, compelled Sir Anthony 
Deane lr<»in ins ivlir<‘meut to assist, and 
.in loss than tiire*^ veurs the effective 
strength w'as iiierca^HMl by ninety-two 
ships and tlio sidrlt and discinllno of the 
men wero restored. It is wortiiy of record 
that an AdmlrnJty minute of 180*1 spoke 
of P. as *a mail of extraordinary know- 
ledge, of great talent, and the most inde- 
fatigable industry.* lii 1689 a new charge 


of selling information to France led to his 
rotirement. His librair was left to 
Magdalene Ck>llege, Cambridge, where his 
Diary remained until 1819, when the 
Rev. J. Smith began to decipher it, and 
it was pub. by Lord Braybrooke in 1825. 
This Dtary remains one of the most vjvld 
and minute authorities for the events of 
the Itcstoratlon period, of the manners 
and scamlols of the court, and of P.*s 
own interests and weaknesses. An ann. 
P. coiunicmoratlvo service is held at 
St. Olave's, Hart Street, where he was 
buried. Uo pub. Memoir$ of the Naoy 
(1690). 

The original MS. of the Diary to pre- 
served in Magdalene (college, Cambridge, 
to which P. bequeathed it. together with 
other papers; it to in six voto., containing 
upwai^ of 3000 pages, closely written in 
Rich's system of shorthand, which P. 
doubtless adopted lest bis jour, should 
fall into unfriendly hands during his life 
or be rashly pub. after his death. These 
facts are stated in the preface to the 
original and partial ed. of the Diary pro- 
duced by Lord Braylirooke. Other eds. 
followed iu 1828, 1848-49 (enlaiged), 
1854; a fuller ed. was pub. in 1875-79 by 
Dr. Mynors Bright, and in 1893-99 came 
II. B. WTieatley^s practlcaily complete ed. 
See H. B. Wheatley, Samuel Vepya and the 
World he Livrdin, 1880, 1 905 ; Sir F. Bridge, 
Samuel Pepye, Lover of Musigue, 1003; P. 
Lubbock, Samuel Pepye, 1909 ; and Ufe by 
E. H. Moorhouse, Aaminiatraior, Obaerrer, 
Ooaeip, 1909. Later works of reference 
are J. R. Tanner, Samuel Pepya and 
the Uoyal Navy, 1920, Mr. Pepya: an 
Introduction to the Diary, together with a 
aketrh of hie later life, 1925, and (ed.) two 
vols, of the correspondence of Pepya, 
1926-29; and A. Ponsonby, Samuel 
Pepya, 1928. See also lives by J. Drink- 
water, 1930, and A. Bryant, 1933-35. 

Perak, most northerly of the Federated 
I Mal.iy on the \V. coast of the Malay 

Peninsula. Area, 7980 ho. m. From 
I Kalaiitan (g.r.t and from I'ahang \g.v.) on 
the E. it is separated by the main range of 
granite ruts, that forms the backbone of 
the peuinsula. The R. P. (170 in. long), 
the chief riv., flows between two parallel 
ranges (7000 ft.) which trayerso the state 
from N. to The chief exports are tin 
and rubber. Taiping is the cap. Iron 
ore, wolfram, kaolin are among the 
minerals besides tin. In 1938 there were 
o\er 50.MM)0 oe. under rubber and the 
>icld of rubber iu the years immediately 
preceding the Second World War ranged 
between 45,000 and 60,009 tons. Other 
crops ure tea, the oil -palm (a better 
qualitv of oil than Is produced even in 
Nigeria) tacreage 18,000). and rice (over 
90,000 ae.). grown cxcliisi\‘'lv bv Asiatlos 
on biiiall holdings. There are aerodromes 
at Ipoh Koponed for all t^pe3 of aircraft 
iu 19.38', Taiping. and Sitiawan. P. to 
ruled i>> a d> • t^ty that claims doscont 
from the last Alalny sultan of Malacca 
iq.v.). The thirty -second sultan was 
ln.stalled in 1939. From 1650 onwards, 
the Dutch tried to obtain a monopoly of 
tlio tin exported from P., establishing near 
the mouth of the P. R. sev. factories, 
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wliioh tbe Malasrs destroyed. In 1765 
the sultan made a treaty with the Uutdi. 
Brit, influence began in the nlneteeqth 
century* A treaty with Penang (o.v.) in 
1818 seoured to Brit, subjects the right to 
flree trade in P. In 1886 the saltan ceded 
to the Brit, the Dindings and the 1$. of 
Pangkor as posts for the suppression of 
piracy, and agreed to rely solely on the 
protection of Great Britain. Anarchy 
prerailed tor a time owing to fighting 
between rlTal Chinese factions orer the 
tin deposits and. In 1874. Sir Andrew 
Caarke, goTomor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, induced the P. chiefs to sign the 
Pangkor Treaty, and to accept a Brit, 
residont whose advioe should be taken on 
all questions other than those concerning 
religion or Malay religion and custom. 
By an Act of 1934 the ter. of the Dindings 
was restored to P. and has formed part of 
the state since Feb. 1935. In Dec. 1941 
the state was OTerrun by the Jap. InTadera 
and held till the surrender of 1945. With 
traditional Malay ceremonial Rajah Yusoff 
Abdul Jalll was installed (April 16. 1949) 
as thirty-second sultan of P. Malay 
States.) Pop. (Including tbe Dindlugs) 
992,000, Malays, Chinese, Tamils, and 
E^uropeans (under 1000). 

Perambulation, see Beatixo mn 
BOtTNDS. 

Perambulator, see Pedometer. 

Perameles, see Bandicoot. 

Peroentilee, see tinder Mental 

Pereeval, Sir, hero in one of the It^eends 
of the Arthurian cycle. Accordiug to the 
oldest Tersion. a Fr. poem of the thirteenth 
century, which is only known in its Eng. 
a^ptation, P. was the son of a widowed 
ibscr 
def 
Art 
first 



of the House of Commons by John Bell* 
Ingham, a merchant, who attributed Ids 
bankmptoy to the gov. measures, 8se 
life by Sir Spencer Walpole, 1874. 

Psroh (Perea fluw’atiUs), common Brit, 
type of a large family of spti^-flnned 
fishes. It prefers sUU watery and only In 
thorn is It able to spawn. But it some* 
times descends estuaries, and then la con- 
fused with the sea-P. or bass, a much 
larger fish, with eight to ten, instead of 
fourteen to fifteen, spines In the front 
dorsal fin. The greatest weight of P. 
flufriaiUis on reliable record Is 4i Ib.s 
3 lb. Is a rare weight. It Is a bright- 
looking fish, and very conspicuous from 
above by the vertical, dark bars extending 
from the back down the sides. It is 
rough to the touch. The flesh, though 
firm and white and free from a muddy 
flavour, is not appreciated In Britain as It 
Is In Russia and elsewhere. 

Perch (measure), see Rod, Pole, on 
PCBTH. 

Perch, Climbing, or Anabas scandens, 
fish which Is alllM to the mullet, and is 
noted for its ability to travel overland by 
means of its spines. It was believed to 
climb trees by the same organa, and has 
been found up a tree in India, but It was 
prf>hably loft there by a receding flood. 

Perchcron Breed, see Horse. 

Perohlorlo Acid (HC10«) is prepared by 
dlstlUing strong sulphuric acid with 
potassfum chlorate under reduced pres- 
sure. It is a oolourless, volatile, strongly 
fitiniiig liquid (sp. gr. 1-782 at 16* C.), 
and is a powerful oxidlslDg agent, a drop 
of the liquid instantly aeoomposlng if 
dropped upon wood or obarooal, some- 
times explosively. The salts of this acid 
arc the jwrohlorstea, all of which are 
soluble In water. Potassium pemhlorate 
is prepared by heating the chlorate, 
4K(^'10. -Ka+3KC10«. The salt Is puri- 
fied from the chloride by crystallisation, 
the solubility of the perchlorate being 
about 0-7 part in lUO parts of water at 

Perolval, John (1831-1918-, Eng. head- 
master and bishop. Son of a Westmor- 
land farmer, ho bad a strenuous boyhood. 
In his twenty -first year he won an open 
Bcholarehip to QueoiiN (’ollege, Oxford, of 
w birh later ho was a fellow. P. accepted 
a post as master at liiigby (1860) and in 
1862, on the recommendation of BYederick 
Temple (g.e.), bo was afipolntod first head- 
master of cnifton C<inego. which was then 
a struggling foundation. P., who shared 
Anmld's views, soon raised the college to 
be one of the great public sigiools. When 
lor»klng for a master for the modem side 
of tbe school, he chose the poet and 
divine, Thomas Edward ^Irown (g.e.). 
His success was due in no iniall measure 
to his large-beartodnosH and public-spirited 
character, and bis asoendmoy over tbe 
parents was as great as that over tbe 
boys. He was also prime ^inover In the 
foundation of Somerville CMilloge. In 1879 
he loft Clifton to iMSoome president of 
Trinity College, Oxford, Imt though ho 
was too Impatient for reforms be left a 
strong impress on the college. He was 
also a pioneer of the Univ, JCxtensloii 
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moTement. In 1886 lie accepted the bead- 
Nine yean later 


aterehlp of Rugby. 

he was offered by Lord Rosebery, and 
aecepted, the bishopric of Hereford. A 
strong Liberal, his opinions on ecoles. and 

political quostlons were not necessarily 

shared by the dioreean clergy and P. vias 

almost too earnest an advocate of all that 

a^^^ed to him. See life by W. Temple, 

Perousilon Qnassage), see Tapotbmbnt. 
Pereussion Gaps, small 
which hold a 


laps, small copper cylinders 
detonating powder. e.p. a 


jury w 
1 then 


bo 


potassium chlorate. These can 

exploded by T^rciission, and so are used 
in flreanuR. see Fulminates ; Fireahms. 

Percussion, Centre of, see Centre. 

Percussion Instruments. All instni- 
ments 
P. I.. 

bells, vjraaaspvesoj va iwaaf^aa^t wv*. 

some in which the percussion is prodiic'od 
by the intermediary of a keyboard, snob 
as the celesta. These last InstnunentH. 
as also bells, xylophone, and kettledrums, 
produce notes of definite pitch; others 
produce sound without pitch and thus, 
strictly speaking, moBfly a kind of refined 
and organised noise. 

Percy, noble Anj^-Nomian family. 
Its head, Wm. de P., accompanied the 
Conqueror to England. The wealth and 
importance of tho Ps. was early enhaneod 
by marriage with tho heiress of Brabant, 
whose arms they subsequently used. One 
of the family assisted in obtaining Magna 
Carta, and the ninth lord (the first to be 
summoned to Parliament) signed the 
barons* letter to the pope (1301). His 
great-grandson became marshal of Eng- 
land under Kichani II., and was ma<io 
earl of Northumberland (1.S77). He dis- 
tlnguishod himself against the Soots, an<i 
took Berwick. Some years later, the 
Soots, by corrupting the governor, again 
made themselves masters of It, on which 
the duke of J,anr aster brought an accusa- 
tion against the carl in IMiliament, and 
be was sentenced to lose his life and es- 
tates. But the king ha^ lug revoked the 
sentence, tho oarl laid sligo to Berwick 
and took it. When Bolingbroke asaamed 
the crown, with the title Henry IV,. he 
created the earl constahlo of England. 
In the fourth year of that reign, the earl 
and his son. tSlr ILeurv 1*., nicknamed 
Hotspur, demat ed the butts at Ualidon 
Hill, and took the curl of Douglae 
prisoner. Having deniaiidod bis dues 
as keeper of the Men In'!, and not re- 
ceiving a satisfactory misi^er, the earl 
took up arms against tho king, and put 
Hotspur at tho head of hf*« troops; but ho 
was daln at tlie battle ot Shrewsbury in 
1403; upon which P. nrunie his submission 
and received tho royal pardon. Later, 
however, he collected another army, but 
dras defeated and slain In Yorkshire in 
1408. Henry V. rostorod the title to a 
son of Hotspur. The second earl was 
slain at the battle of St. Albans in 14.5.>; 
and the third at Towton, in 1460, The 
fourth earl was murdered while trying to 
colieot a subsidy on behalf of Henry VII., 
the, fifth and sixth earls d, in 1627 and 
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1537 rMpecUvely. The seventh was be- 
headed in 1572, the eighth found shot hi 
the Tower, 1585. The ninth earl spent 
flfteen years imprisoned In the Tower. 
The tenth earl fought first a^minat 
Charles I. and then helped ip the Restorn- 
tlcm. The P. family is now represented 
only in the female line, the male line 
having died out ^th the eleventh eaii. 
who left an only daughter who married 
Somerset, the title duke of 
Northumberland (created in 1766), then 
pwing through their son AJgemon to 
^son-in-law. Sir Hugh SDiithsono^^ho 
became duke In 1766. His son kngh 
took the name of P.; from him tho present 
tenth duke IS dwconded. See Q. &enan, 
Hieton/ oS tju House of Percy (ed. W, A, 
Lindsay, 1902). 

Percy, EsmA (6. 1887), Eng. actor and 
uieatilcal producer, 6. in London, studied 
at the Hrushels CouHcrvatolre and first 
appeared wth F. R Benson’s company 
at Nottingham in 10U4. Hlh d6but in 
London was m Romeo and Juliet in 1905 

in 

1932. He has played prominent roles in 
u imo numher of prodiictlous and is par- 
ticularly remembered for his interpre- 
tetioii of the leading parts of many of 
bhaw’s plays, having acted and produced 
® “ttmber of years for Charies 
Macdona’s Bernard Shaw Repertory 
Company in London and the prova. 

Percy, Thomas (1728-1811), Eng. 
scholar, antlquw, and poetical collector, 
B at Bridgnorth and educated at Christ 
Chqych, Oxford, he became bishop of Dro- 
more, Ireland, in 1782. The friend ot 
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Johnson and O ddsmlth, be pub. trans. 
feom the loelau^ . a now veteion of the 
Song of Solomon (1764), The HousehM 
Rook of the Earl of Xorth^mherUind in IS 19 
(170S). Olid a trans. of Mallet’s Northern 
AniiQmtiis (1770). His most popukur and 
famous uork was the Heligues of AnciaU 
Poetry (1765), which was composed of old 
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herolo ballads and songs* together with a 
few modem imitations by the editor. 
This work, which was warmly and justly 
praised by the critics, was chiefly obtained 
from an old folio MS., together with ad« 
dltlons from the Pepys collection at Cam- 
bridge, the Ashmole Library at Oxford, 
the Brit. Museum, and works of early 
poets. The oolleotion was of great value 
to our literature, recalling the public tasto 
to the rude energy, picturesquenoss. and 
passion of the old chivalrous minstrels 
and Ellzabothan songsters. The work 
Inspired Sir Walter Scott's MinMrtUy 
of the Sroftish Border, See A. C. O. 
Oanssen, Percy, Prelate and Poet, 1908. 
and T. Shearer and A. TUlotaon. Percy's 
Relaiiona with CadeU and Davies, 1934. 

Percy Anecdotes, originally pub. In 
forty monthly parts, commencinsr in 1 820. 
were compiled by 'Sholto and Reuben 
Percy, brothers of the Benedictine Mona- 
stery of Mount Benger.' This was really 
a nom-de-plume, ‘Reuben Percy* was 
Thomas Byerley, the first editor of the 
Mirror, and ‘Sholto Percy,’ Joseph 
Clinton Robertson, the founder and first 
editor of the Mechama' Magazine, The 
name originated from the fact that the 
two authors used to meet and talk over 
the book at the Percy coffee house, in 
Rathhone Place. The idea Is supposed to 
have come from Sir Richard Phillips, who 
suggested ^at anecdotes should be col- 
leotM from the flies of the Star, of which 
Byerley was assistant editor. 

Perdiooas, four Macedonians: 

Perdiccas /. Tt as a native of Argos in the 
eighth century s.r. With two of his 
brothers he conquered a large part of 
Blacedonia and founded the Macedonian 

II. reigned iu Macedonia from 
about 454 to 413 b r. During the Pelo- 
ponnesian war he allied himself first with 
the Athenians and theif with the iSpartans, 
betteying both parties. 

Perdiceaa III, reigned In Macedonia 
from 364 to 359 B (\ Aided by the 
A^enlan Ipbicratcs, ho overtiirew the 
regent ’Ptolemy. Later ho mado war 
against the Athenians, and fell in battle 
against the niyrlans. 

Perdiccas IV., one of the most famous 
Mae^onian generals under Alexander the 
Great, whom he accoiupanlod into Asia. 
He became chief mlnibti'r of Alexander's 
snoceoBor, Arrhldseus, but his rivals. 
Antipater, Antlgonus. ('raterus, and 
Ptolemy, conspired against him. While 
marching against Ptmemy he was nuir- 
dered at Memphis by his own soldiers 
(321 B.O.). 

Pereda. Josh Maria de (1833-1906), Sp. 
novelist, b, at Polanco, near ijantander, 
became a civil engineer. Ills novels, 
written in excellent and virile style, arc 
pietores of the fellies and humours of 
nls ooj^rnponuries, more particularly dc- 
seriptMns of persons and places of hisi 
native Santander. His novels include 
JB 9 C*nas MentafLesas (2 scries. 1861, 
1671); El Sabot de la Turruca (1882); La | 
Puckera (1889): and Penas arriba (1895). 
His Don Oonsato Qontaks de la Oonealera 
(1879) is a politioo-sooial satire. See 
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J. M. de Cosslo, La obra literaria de Pereda, 
1934, and a life by J. Camp, 1937. 

Peregrine Faloom see Falcon. 

Pereini, tn. of Colombia, cap. of the 
dept, of Caldos, 40 iii. by rail from Man!- 
sales. It is a centro of the coffee and live- 
stock industries. Pop. 65,000. 

Perekop (anot. Gk. Taphros). tn in 
Kherson Region of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
at the N. end of the isthmus of the same 
name, which Joins the Crimea to the main- 
land. Some traces of Uk. fortifications 
still remain; the fortress was built in 
1518. Pop. 7000. There was heavy 
fighting here during the Ger. Invasion of 
Russia in Oct. 1911. See under Eastern 
Front or Rubso-Gbrman Campaigns in 
Second World War. 

PSre-Laohaise, or Cemetery of the East, 
Menilmont, Paris, opened in 1804, has 
numerous gravestones of persons of note 
and is situated on an anct. nruporty of 
Pbre la Chaise, confessor of liouis XIV. 
Here Is the tomb of Abdlard and lidloXse, 
whose ashes were re-Interrod in 1817. 

Perennials are plants with roots that are 
able to live for a niimlior of \(^ars hy 
storing up a supply of resiTvo food. 
Usually the part abo\ o ground dies down. 
Trees and shrubs store their rt^serves in the 
parenchyma of the cortex and medullary 
rays m the s terns. 

Perez de Ayala, Ram6n. see Ayala. 

P4rez de Guzman, Fernkn (1378-c. 
1460), Sp. poet and chronic ler. nepiic^w of 
Ayala (q.v.). Among his works are Crd- 
nicad4l rey Jvan II. (pub. 1779); iScnera* 
Clones y semblanzas (pub. in 1779), an 
account of the illustrious men of his time, 
in terse and brilliant stylo; Loores de los 
claros varones de Eapaila, a rhymed 
chronicle. His poetical works consist 
mainly of hpiins and moial plccos: Coplaa 
de bien vivir, Coplas de ricios y rirtudes, 
Confesi&n rimada. A large number of 
them will be found in the ('ancionero 
general of Baena. 

P4rez de Montalvdn, Juan (1602-38), 
Sp dramatist, b. at Madrid, cutc^red the 
pricNtly congregation of St. Peder there. 
Under the influence of his friend, Lope de 
Vega, he wrote Orfeo (1621). ills prose 
Vida V jmrgatorio de San Pairicio (1627) 
was the foundation of (valdcTdri's play. 
The best known of his plays is Los 
Amantes de Teruel (1638). 

Ptrez Gald6t, Benito, see Gald<56. 

Perfeotibllitv of Christians, doctrine 
held by the Wesleyan Methodists (see 
METiiODUTfi) of a Christian perfection 
attainable In this life. It Is not a per- 
fection of Justification, but a perfection 
of sanctification, which Johfi Wesley, In a 
serninn on I'lirl-itlnn Perfection, from the 
text Heb. vi. 1, 'Let us go on to perfec- 
tion ,* earnestly contends formas attainable 
In this life by believers. Theosophlsts 
and Buddhists generally believe that 
absolute perfection can (under certain 
very stringent conditions) be attalnod to 
in the oooreo of the one life. 

Pcrfeetlonists, sect founded at Putney, 
Utah, In 1842 by John Uuinnhrey Noyes 
(1811-86), a former Congregational minis- 
ter. He maintained that Cbrist had 
already oome again and that he was 
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absolved of all past and future Bin. After 
some litigation at Putney, be removed 
with his lollowcrs to Oneida, New York, 
where they purchased a property and 
carried out their experiniont in com* 
munistio living. Financially they pros- 
pered, but were unpopular with their 
neighbours on account of their rejection 
of monogamy, and purely sclentlflo 
attitude to marriage os a means of pro- 
ducing improved ofTspring. For this 
reason Noyes with a few close followers 
moved again into Canada in 1880, and the 
others, abandoning tlicir experiment in 
communistic living, fiirtncd an ordinary 
Joint-stock company. See tl. W. Noyes, 
Religious Experiences of John Uumphrey 
Noyes, 1923. 

Performance Tests, ice Mi'.ntal Tksts. 

Performing Right Society, association of 
composers, authors, and publishers of 
copyright musical works, ostab. in 1914 to 
collect foes for the public performance of 
such works, and to restrain unauthorised 
performances thereof. The constitution 
is that of a company limited by guarantee. 

It makes no profits for itself, pays no 
dividends, and charges its members no 
agency commission* t entrance fees, and 
no subs<*riptiona. Alt fc<a collected, and 
all receipts frfun other sources, are distri- 
buted among the composers, authors, and 
publishers concerned, in proportion to the 
relative popularity of tJieir works. No 
expenses are ilcdiictcd from the fees 
beyond the <-ost of administration, which 
is less than 10 per cent of the gross 
sum collected. Uy Airtue <«f afflllations 
with tw'cnty-four similar societies In other 
countries the sorlety Is able to grant to 
those concerneil uifh public perforinances 
of copyright nni'sic in the lint. Isles and 
overseas Jirit. tcis. couiprcbenhivo licences 
uldch rover a repertoire comprising not 
only the works of its ouii membors, but 
also those of members of the adlUated 
societtca, numbering more than 75,000 
comnoaers, authors, and music publishers 
of all nationalities. The smiio attlliations 
ensure the iirutcefion of P. U. S. members 
abroad. The society’s Policy and admin- 
istration are controlled by a board of 
directors elect od by tbo members from 
among their own number. The board 
(unpaid) I'oiisists of twelve representative 
Brit, composers and authors and an equal 
number of music puhllblu^is. The opem- 
tloDS of the Rooioty extend only to muslonl 
works. It Is not concerned with the per- 
formance of non-muRlcal plays or sketciios, 
nor with operas, musicoi plays, or other 
draraatico-mubieal works when performed 
in their entirety by living persons on the 

**^1Srfuin#ry. Perfumes are the essences, 
obtained from plants chiefly, to which the 
flowers, leaves, etc,, owe their fragrant 
odours; the art of P. deals with the ex- 
traction and properties of those essences 
and their preparation in convenient form 
for toilet purposes or industrial use. Gum 
resins have boon in use from very anct. 
times; they are widely used os fixatives 
in perfume compounds to give a uniform 
smell throughout to the finished blend, and 
so stop any volatiles escaping into the 


atmosphere. The true perfumes are 
essential or volatile oils (Fr. offo), con- 
tained In minute sacs in the leaf, as in 
mint; In wood, as in sandalwood; in bark, 
as in cinnamon: In seeds, as in nutmeg: 
in rind of fruit, as In lemon; In petals of 
flowers, as in rose and lavender; or, as in 
the COHO of orris, in the rhizome. The 
extraction of the oil Is performed in sev. 
ways. The process known as enlleurage 
consists of exposing the flowers in contact 
with pun fled lard or with fine olive oil in 
bUiUible frames, whereby the fatty sub- 
stances take up and become impregnated 
with the e-»scutial oil. Like the proi'css of 
riioceratiun eiilleurago depends fiir its 
offlcacy upon the remarkable property 
w'hich fats and oils possess of absorbing 
odours. Ill other cases the aroma is 
caught In pure ohve oil contained in felt 
placed above the flowers. Jasmine and 
tuberose ore best prepared by enfleurage. 
In the process of maceration, warm oil 
or molted fat is prepared, and the blossoms 
iiifu8€*d for sev. hours. Rose, orange, 
and acacia are best prepared by macera- 
tion. the }onquil and violet by the com- 
bined processes. The oils and fats pro- 
duced are treated with pure absolute 
alcohol, which absorbs the essential oils 
and Is decanted. In other cases the 
flowers are jilaccd in water in a still, when 
the oils are carried olt with the steam and 
collect on the surface of the water, from 
whkb they are siphoned olT. This is the 
I method employed with woods, barks, 
seeds, etc. Oil may in borne cases, whore 
it is present In large quantities, as m 
lemon and orange peel, be pressetl out. 
The amount of iierfuiue obtained \ ancs 
w Itb the species of flower and also with the 
season. More than one odour may be 
obtained from the same plant: m the case 
of the orange, the fruit yields l^ortugal oil, 
the flower a distinct odour, neroli. and the 
leases, petit grmu. The esbeiitinl oils are 
all soluble in alcohol (usually acetone free), 
and this Koliitiou, care being tak**n that 
the alcohol is itself odourless, forms the 
iibiial 'scout.* Sonietlinos the oda and 
alcohol are distilled together. The best 
perfumes, however, are prodn<‘cd by 
stot'ping the pomades and from the 
eiifleur.ige process for sev. weeks at a 
gentle warmth. In the case of ambergris, 
castor. ci> ct, musk (qq.v.), otc., the oils are 
formed into a tincture by stdiiUoii in 
alcohol. 8cv. terms are in common use. 
Krtraits are strong solutions of tbo oils in 
alcohol after tho process of infusion. 
They may bo simnlo or blended. Ksprits 
are weaker solutions. Essences iiuiy be 
the volatile oils themselves, or strong solu- 
tions of them. The terms bouquet and 
noaegag are applied to blended perfumes 
which have no one dl''iiuctivc flower 
odour. Of animal perfumes there are 
only four in use: musk, civet, ambergris, 
and ca'^tor (oast^ reum). All are extremely 
powerful; musk, ^ir example, will Impart 
odour ti> polished steel, though it will 
Itself lose all fragrance within a year. 
Civet is even more potent than muak, 
and both are insupportable when strong. 
Castor (q.tt.) is reddish-brown, and is used 
In the dilute state. Ambergris from tho 
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wh&le bM a musky odour. They are all and irono (1926-47). See G. Plssse, 
used In very dilute states, or meiely to Art of PerfumerVt 1862; also trans. of S. 
prorlde a base for bouquets. Khrlstov, Hoee Industry of Buimia, 

ArHficial Perfumes and Flanours, — 1890; G. W. Asklnson, Perfumes and their 
Syntbotlc cbem. nas been suocessfal in the Preparation, 1892 ; E. J. Parry. Okemisiry 
preparation of artlfloJal sobstanoes with of tSasenHal Ods and ArttficiM Perfumes, 
practicsaHy the same perfumes and other 1899; T. Koller. Cosmetics, 1902; w. A. 
characteruitlos as the natural products; in I’ouoher, Perfujnes and Cosmetics, 1028; 
other cases products with similar per- E. Sagarin. The Sdenre and Art of Per- 
fUmee but In many respects different, fumcry, 1946. Natural Perfume Materials, 
Terplneol. one of the commonest aromatic 1947; and The Perfumery Jonmal (passim), 
synthetics used in P.. Is the basis for lilac. Perea, anct. city, the ruins of which are 
my. and many other compounds, tlie situated in the prov. of Konfa. Aslatio 
proportion belniT as much as 60 to 80 Turkey, 12 m. n.E. of Adalia. An lm« 
per cent in lilac. It is made syntheti- portant city of Painphylia. it was famous 
oally by the action of diluted acids on for the worship of Artemis; was visited by 
oil of turpentine with continued BtirrlniT Kt. Paul. 

for many hours to yield terpln hydrate Pervamino, tn. of Arirentina. In the 
and afterwards terpmeol. Oil of cassia dept, of Buenos Aires. 141 m. from the 
is mainly cinnamic aldehyde, OsHcCH: city of Buenos Aires and 75 m. from 
OH .OHO. which may be prepared Uosario. It is an important railway 
teom benzaldehyde or by lieatin^ the centre and sev branches of the Bartolome 
formate and clnnamate of calcium to- Mitre Railway radiate from the tn* Pop. 
gether. Vanillin, from the pod of the 30,000. 

▼anilla bean, can now be ey uthesised in Pargamum, or Pergamus. The former is 
the laboratory. From phenol, through bv far the most usual form in the olassical 
salicylic aldehyde, is prepared toe essence writers, though the latter is more common 
of the tonka Man; anisic aldehyde Is a in Eng., probably on account of Its use in 
substitute for the perfume obtained from our version of the Bible, Rev. 11. 13. The 
hawthorn. From the esters and ethers word is significant, connected with frvpyof. 
other substitutes are prepareil: from a tower. (1) The citadel of Troy, and 
toluene and xylene through their Isoamyl used poetically for Trov itself: the poets 
and isobntyl deriTativea trlnitro-iaobutyl also use the forms Pergama and Perganiia. 
toluene with a muskr odour Is produced (2) Celebrated city of Asia Minor, the cap 
and nsed In soap mamif. Chlorostyrolene of the kingdom of Pergamus, and after- 
is a substitute for hyacinth oil; from wards of the Rom prov. of Asia. The 
naphthaJene the metbjl ether or naph- kingdom reached its greatest cztont after 
thol, (^laHTtOCHs), or nerolin, is produced the defeat of Antiochus tho Great by the 
as a substitute for noroU oil; other sub- Bonis , in 190 B.O., when the Roms, be- 
Btitutes for this are methyl anthranllate etoweil upon Eumencs IT. the whole of 
from benzoic acid and the ethyl ether of Mvpia, Lydia, both Phrygias, Lycaonla. 
napht^ol, bromclia; nlobe oil is snbeti- PiBidia, and Pampi<y1ia It was under 
tu&d by the synthetic methyl benzoate; tbo hiune king that the celebrated library 
losmlne oil by styrolyl acetate from w a'* founded at Pergama, which for a long 
benzene. Other synihetio perfumes of time rivalled that of Alexandria, and the 
great importance are the aldehydes formation of which occasioned the In- 
f wpg in g from C.6 to C.20. A few examples t< nt ion of parchment, cA/irta Perpameno. 
aie; C.6, hexyl aldehyde (fruity note); On the death of Attains III. in 133 b.o., 
0.10. decyl aldehyde (^intense sweet the kingdom, by a bequest In his wlU, 
odour); G.12, methylnonyiaotio aldehyde passed to the Roms Among the oele- 
(when diluted smells of oranges and bratod natives of tho city were the rhetoil- 
amber); G.14, peach aldehyde (gives a clan A pollodorus and the physician Galen, 
tasting odour of ripe peaches); 0.16. The altar of Zens and the statue of the 
strawberry aldehyde (powerful smell of dying Gaul wore fine examples of stone- 
strawberries); C.20, raspberry aldehyde work. The modem name is Bergama. 
(raspberry odour and used as such in Peri. JaoMO (156l-c. 1683). It. com- 
flayourlng). These possess, in concen- poser, f>. In Florence and flourished In the 
trated form, a yery poTrerful odour and tfmeof the Mecllclsnnd was an intimate of 
should be used in 1-10 pfr cent solution, the coterie of artists and writers who 
Bomeiimes as little as I '10.000 can alter sought to revive the Gk. drama. In 
the original note of a perfume blend, music this group of progressfyes discarded 
As perfumes such subsUtutes arc quite cminterpoint and cultivated the harmonic 
sattometory, but as flavours they are a'-pect of music, p., vrith Gaoclnl. 
rather to oe deprecated, since they ro- experimented in musical deolaiaatlon to a 
place, though probably the main active suitable accompaniment and thus became 
coxMtltuent. none of the secondary organic the earliest composers of recilative. They 
constituents and micro-organisms present, may also be claimed to have been tho 
Beyond the general use as scMts. per- world’s first operatic coidjioeerB. P.*s 
funMore tn use In various powders and opera Daphne (1697) is lost but bis 
dentmoes. In tho mannf. of tobacco, as Svndiee (1600) Is extant. 
weU as for flavours In some cases. In Perl, In Persian folk-lore a class of super- 

recent years much attention has been natural beings of beneficent character: In 
paid to methods of synthesiSbig some of anct. Persian folk-lore, on the contrary, 
the more complex natural perfumes such a female demon of malignant oharao- 
ag musk and violet perfumes. Mention ter. The Persian Pa are of both sexes, 
may be made of Rusleda’s work on musk although the female la more popukrty 
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P^ngueux 


md In legend, of earpassing beauty and 
Immortal. They were orooted after the 
Deye, with ^honi they are In perpetual 
warfare Moore’s LtMa Rookh telle Imw 
a P obtained admission to paradise 
Periander, statesman of Corinth, son of 
pypselus, whom he suroeeded as tyrant 
635 B o , and reigned forty years, to 5H5 
B o. His rule was mild and beneflceni »t 
first, but aftei words became oppreasite 
He was coramnniv reckoned anjong the 
Seven Sa^s. He was responsible for the 
foundation of Muitdoujan colonies, and 
was a patron of literature and art 
also CoiilNTH 

Perianth, strictly the envelope or non 
essential parts of a flower, even whm 
these parts are dearly separable in<o 
cslyx and coiolli but coinmoiilj usid 
where calyx nitd corolla so closely i« 
scmblo one nnotlur os not to lie distin 
guJshahli. as lor ii stanro in the tulip und 
other Liliuc esE! I he function of the F 
is to protect the stamens and pistil from 
wind and rain until after polliiiatioii 
Usually it Is brittJitly coloured to Indhati 
to iriBocts the prtseme of nr c tar It h 
absent fioni a nuinhrr of wiud polllnuKd 
plants, e u graascs 
Pericarditis, het * fer rARiiiTW 
Pericardium, and r Hi art 
Pericarp, see hi itit 
Pericles (4U(l i 2 i n o ) Athenian stntr 
man, b in Athens He was the son of 
XanthippuB and Agariste and was ion 
nccted with the nohU st families in Athr iih 
’X he most ad^ lurtd Uacliers of his tin < 
assisted in his <uily training, and the 
philosopher Viuivagoias becaino his 
closest friend His first recorded pul Hr 
aet was to help In the prosecution < f 
Cimon After the IhaMaii campaign Iht* 
beginning of bis itolitical ascendemy s 
maikcd by a wide expansion of Athenian 
power lAlth the aid of h phialtcs lu 
icformed the Areopagus Aftc r the cleat 1 
of Epbialtes ht assninod the Ic ndersbip of 
the state In 4 >4 he defeated the iM<\ 
onlauB and made' a descent upon GLnlada 
Tu 448 be ltd an army to ^)(^)hi. in 4 1 1 
he ernshed the h nho nn le \ c It niid indue c 1 
the Spart ms to retieat 1 rom 445 his 
foreign policy underwent great changes 
losing much of its agg^sMyeness His 
attitude towards the Ticlmii Tjcague was 
that of making suldc cts out of allies Tlis 
home poUey was to iiiak the Atheuinn 
people self gore riling He introdmcd 
payment for the perfoiioing of public 
duties, such as scr^lllg on Julies etc 
Through hia measurrs ihe archotishin 
became opened tu the thiid (lass of eitJ 
sens, also monev was pi ided to enal 
the poorest people to >dtend tbeatnral 
displays Towards the close of his Iffn 
fresh foreign troulilos o iso, and Athens 
and Sparta eominencod hostilities in 4*11 
His adversaries chose mis period of stress 
to attack his groat e>st fi i* neus, being afraid 
*of P himself, they Tiosocnted i^heldias, 
the sculptor, and threatened Aiiaxagorus, 
and made Insulting charges against 
Aspasla. with whoniP lived after being 
divoroed from his wife At the end of tlie 
flnt year of the war he u&ed hia mat gift 
of oratory in hia famous funeral spc'crh 


Ho appealed to the pride of his oonntry- 
men. the appearance of the plague com- 
bined with the trouble abroad demoralised 
the people, and they no longer llstenod to 
him He died shortly afterwards. He 
was frequently eomparod to Zens, partly 
because of his dJgnIfled hearing and his 
tbiindering cloquenco He was a man 
of the hlghesb honour and courage, and 
under the' leaderehlii of P Athens reached 
her /culth of coinuicrcial and imperial 
prospenty a/so OnFFCf, IJvdoryi 

PFiopoNSFSfAH \Var See Uhiicydfdes 
i and !i , w W Llowl. 7he Age of 



PgRTCLIbS 


ZV/ie/e», 187 5 Ifl Ablnitt I*€r\<l s and ihe 
( olden Agi of 4ihnf 1**01 studs bv O 
>iacktn/ie l'>J7 and V R lium, Ptru/rs 
a-rd l'H9 

Pcridoiices are co lively cnstallme, 
ultra basic igneous rocks occurring gener- 
ally as lnlrnsl\o masses Thes contain 
httlo or no feldspar, hut consist chiefly 
of olivine ( i>e riclote), w ith augite, oustatlte, 
diiliigt and maraetJtc In compo»{tiori 
the V ip proximate to seme meteorites 
bpce i il i iiu ties hai o n < i i\ cd distlnctlye 
names such as pierde dunfte sei'pcotine 
AUhongh huJo-ory htalhno when fresh the 
rocks are generally altc tci. the altered 
rock being known as seipv.alJue 

Perigee, position r>f tti< moon's orbit 
in whi h she Is nearest the earth. See 
Arm I ION ; Apoobi 

P4ngord, form( r prov of France, In the 
N of (rinenp It was united to the 
Crown bj Hem l\ in ld8fi. It now 
forms part of tlie clepts of Hordoguo and 
I«ot i t Uaronne 


Ptriguiux, rap of the dopt. of Dordogne. 
Franco It is 79 ra N K. of BorciSmz 
and is eituuted on the r b. of the R. 
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An Important building la tbe cathedral of inaooorato atomic woighta gluoinum, 
St. Front, of Romano -Byzanti no archi- beryllium) and as a stimulus towards the 
tecture. The tn. is noted for its trufhos discovery of new elements {see GALLitTM), 
and canned foods. Pop. 40.800. Exceptions to tbe law were suspected (e,g. 

Perihelion* point in the orbit of a coniot telliiriiun and iodine); the position of 
or planet (including the ecurtli) at which it hydrogen was uncertain, etc. Bocent 
Is nearest to the sun. See APKcniON. work has shown that the law should be: 

Perim. is. in the strait of Rnb-el- 'The properties of the chemical elements 
Mnndcb, If m. Itom the cx)ast of Arabia, are periodic functiona of their aiomio 
and 00 m. vV. of Aden, its administration numbers* (g.e.). (See CnEMiSTRT, Ele- 
being connocted with that of Aden. U mknt.V 

beoatiie a Brit, possession in l8o7. Said Periodic System (elements), see under 
to have received its name from Pori Pasha. OifEMiSTRT. 

a Turkish ruler, its alternative name is Periokh Tau* see Peter the Great 
Barim. See also under Adent. Mountains. 

Perineum* external floor of the pelvis Periostitis. Inflanimalfnn of the porios- 
(Q.V.). It is a tough sheet of UgainoTits tenm or flbruus nieinbrano in\estlng the 
and muscles, through which pass the greater part of the suifoce of the bones, 
genital tracts, urethra, and rectum. It mav be duo to injury or Infect Ion. In 
Perinthos. or Perinthus. see Ekfult. acute coses swelling and suppuration occur 
Perintbus, see under IIkkaclkii. with considerable constitutional dls- 

Period and Pariodloity. The word l\ tiirbam'c; the blood may rapidly bo 
is often used in a limited senso to tlenotc a charged with septic organisms, and efforts 
definite length of time, e,g. a i*. of hi^t. should be made to keep the condition 
In Its wider sense it denotes a continuous purely local. Chronic P. may ho due to 
cycle of events which contiuuilly repeat infection from syphilis, tuberculosis, 
themselves in a definite order. Thus actinomycosis, or may be arthritic In 
take throe events A, B, and C, A always origin. Thert‘ is increased blood pressure 
occurring before B, and B before C, and in tiio neighbour lioocl. anil considerable 
then A. B, C o gain. The time, say, which swelling and p.iin. which is wor.se in the 
elap8<v:t betw'cun the pcrformanco of A night time. The tn^it merit Inchidtss rest 
and its next performance is called tho and foment ions for I he rcdict of pain, 
period of the events, whicli are termed Potassium Iodide is the host modieJno. 
peruidie. Thus the succession of days Osteitis and ostoomj'clitis are more severe 
may be termed periodic, the beating of I conditions, lug respectively the bone 
the heart and breathing may also bo substance and Iho bone rnnrrow'. 
termed periodic. The revolution of rho Peripatetics (Gk. TrtpiTn-tjiKns, walking 
astronomical bodies H treated as ponodic. about), iiaino given to an niict. philo* 
These illustrations are not strirUy tHTiodlc sophicnl sect ; .so dosign.it rul . it is Mild, from 
owing to Inttucncca which varv in their the circumstance of Its founder, Aristotle, 
action, but for all practical purposes they being ucf ustomed to dtdiver Ids doctrines 
may be consMcrod so. In clei tried v the while walking in the grove of the liycoum 
term is applied to the rcfiutitimj of an in the suburbs of Athens. Arfstotln had 
oltematlug voltage: in mechanics to the a si^rios of *«ucccs°ors who taught his 
phases of a vibration or oscillation. The dootrmc.s with some modification. The 
abstract scieiico of mathematics supplies Benpatetio philosophy was Introduced 
us with strictly perlodn* events. Thus in into Rome probably by Carncades, and 
trigonometry t>io sine function goes from that time, or at least from the time 
ihiMngh a serlis of values ns the angle of .Sulla the dictator, it continiiod to 
increases from 0” to and is then bo f>tuiliod by a few learned men of 

repeated in the same order fnuii to Ieisu^^ 

<360 ' 2)% and again tn (3(50 S)"*, the Peripatus, genus of worm-like, many- 
period in this case being .3r>(B. This idea legged creaturc^s, whose structural features 
of periodicity, or the state of being miggi-st an Intormcdi.ito character bc- 
perlodic, is of paramount importance in twccii woriiis and the higher Arthropods, 
the study of mathematics, hiniplifving the They an* found in Australia. Tasmania, 
snbjeet in a rcinarkabic degree. The, idea New Zealand, H. America, and Africa, but 
underlies all the theories of wave infition are absent from Madagiuscar. 'I'hey bear 
in Round, light, and electric it V. a number of short f.it legs, and on the 

PeriodloaJs. see M&<iA/,iNp.s; Nr.w^- head are a pair of ant cririte and two simple 
PAPBRK. <'yoh. From papilla' at the sides of the 

Periodio Functions, see I r.N'moN. nioiitli Hlitno is I'lidttcd In jctR to catch the 
Periodio Law. Nowlands (18611 In prey and also for defensive purposes. See 
formtilating hia *law of ocUives,* pointed ONYc''HCj]*uoiiA. 

oat t^t U the cboinical elements are Peripheral Paralysis, see etmUr Para- 
arranged In order of tboir atomic weights, * 

'every eighth element shows strong resem- Periscope, instrument thilt came into 
blanoes to it. Lothar Meyer stated that prominence dnring the FirstJ World War. 
‘the proposes of the ebemical elements when it was niH'essary for Hitbtnaririe and 
aie periodic functions of their atomic trench observers to sec wlthont Imlng seen, 
weigfili.’ being led to this oodcIosIoj) by a The diagram shows a toy V. consisting of 
stady of atomic volumes and chemical two plane mirrors. A and B, each mounted 
propmles of elements. MendMeeif boldly at Ay to the axis of tlio tube in which 
enunciated the P. L. to cover the observed they are fixed. An aperture enables light 
data. Tbe so-called law has been from an object to tnivel along OA to the 
extremely useful in the correction of mirror, where It Is reflected to strike the 
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Periwinkle 


inirror B. The light is reflected from this 
lower mirror to an observer K, who looks 
through an aperture in the tube. The 
mirrors A and B are generally replaced by 
totally reflecting prisms that perform the 
same fimcilon of reflecting the light as 
shown in the simple diagram. In ad' 
ditlon, there is incorporated a telescopic 
system of lenses between the prisms ttiat 
increases the field of view and produces 
a magnified image 

of the object. The 

^ ^ X A submarine P. can 

^ bi* rotaU'd about 

^ i be axis of the tube 

to enable the ob- 
server to see objects 
in any liorizontal 
din'otion from the 
submarine and 
. iisiiiilly the lino of 

sight cun be elevated 
for tbe observation 
of aircraft. Tlieflrin 
of Bon* Sc .''troiid 
litd. liave brought 
the in'^trnrncnt to a 
high degree of per- 
fection, in that they 
ha ♦ made a P. with 
a lube of a few in. 
in diamutycr give an 
opi>reciable field 

V viewwithclcar 

> g vision; tbev have 
produeed buiocular 
well as nionoen* 
^hey 

PEiiiH<’OPK and manu- 

factured the spe- 
cially small l^a. iw'd on the midget sub- 
marines which crippled tlio Tirpitz in tbe 
Bcuoiid World War, Suhinnnno Ps. may 
have means of esliiunting 1 he course, sliced . ’ 
and distance of sbips and nv«y act us tor- 
pedo directing t<*lcscopc^. As thev have 
necessarily a large mnnlier of optical parts, 
theuseof nnti-rcfi<-ctiori films Cbloomirur*) 
has effected a considerable uicrea.so In light 
transmission. Hce l\ in Dictionary of 


Allied I^hysir.t, 

Perissodaotyla, one of llu' sub-orders of 
the Ungulata or hoofed quadrupeds, 
characterised liy the po‘'-c^Nlon t>f an odd 
number of foes on the bnul foot, and by 
the presence of n third trocbanlor in tbe 
femur or tliigh bone. 1’liere are three 
living families of P. : ( 1 > Ibiuida* or ilorscvi; 
(2) Toplriihe or Tapirs; and (31 Itliino- 
ccrotidm or Phlnot'eniscs. fii addition 
there are a number nf oxtliu't forms. 
W’hen horns occur in this sub-order they 
are always in the mici-He of the skull. 
See 11. F, Osborn, Tin fJjrtiiict Hhino- 
ceroaeSt 189S. and ‘aiofiograpli of the 
Tltunotheres,* IKS, arological Survey, 
1028. 

Peristalsis, rbythnih’.il muscular con- 
tractions which occur in siioressivo rircles 
in certain organs under the control of the 
involuntary nervous 8.vstem and propel 
the contents along, e.y. in the iilimeiitary 
canal during digestion and in the womb 
during childbirth. 

Penstyle (Lat. jitristylnm. Ok. vtpivTvXov, 
from nrpi, about, and vtvAo«, a pillar or 


column), in architecture, an open court 
w'itlnn a house, with a colonnade around 
It, by whi(‘b the prin. apartments were 
reached. A building having a single P. 
or row of pillars surrounding it, such as a 
Gk. temple, was called a peripter or 
perlpiere (Gk. •ntpinrepov) (yrtpi+mirpov, a 
wing). 

Peritoneum, serous membrane, the 
largest in the body, forming a double- 
walled sac completely closed in the male. 
The visceral layer clothes all the viscera of 
the nlidomcn and pelvic cavities, and tbe 
parietal layer lines the inner walls of tbe 
abdomi'ii, the s])nce between the layers 
being filled with a film of fluid. The 
various organs or parts are enclosed in 
folds or lujaments of the P. ; the meatn^ 
ieriefi connect the vertebral column with 
the int es( ines ; t ho greater or lesser omenta 
arc also folds of I*. Blood and lymph 
vessels are carried In the connective tissue 
of tho niembrano, which has a layer of 
pavement 'bhaped epithelial cells, between 
whir*h are numerous openings through 
which the fluid, indistingiiisnable from 
lympli, escapes when in excess Into tho 
lymphaticb. The groat ouiciitum con- 
tains vome adipose tissue, which, when 
present iii excess, caust^s abdominal 
oorifiiloney: the omentum also acts as tho 
*at)dounnal policeman’ by locaJixiing 
lufeiiion. The 8i*r»>iL-> tluTd may also 
accumnl.ite to a largo extent, 'e.g. in 
dropsy. 

Peritonitis, inflammation of the peri- 
toneum. 11 ocours in the nimto and 
< bionic form, and may be local or general. 
The onset is Kometiines dilhculfi to dis- 
tiuguibh from colic, romiueiiclng with a 
hx'al prtin, it spreads all omt the abd(>men 
aiul tiecomefe interiMv, the breathing is 
sluillow .iml rapid, the pulse rapid, the 
temp, raif-ed. ami vundtliig i- an early 
s^lnpt^»m. Tho knees are often diawn 
up, ami tbe f«ice piiiclicd, drawn, and 
anxious; »H'Id s\%cats. tliirr^l. and diarrhuja 
are otluT si-n.|,(oijKs. The afidomen 
bciomes ti'iiSi* and s-wollen, due t.* llmd. 
I*, may fi*' fatal tii a few days or even 
hours. 'I'hc Inffammiitiou may arise from 
cold: jt Tuore commonly extends from in- 
flaniii.ation of tbe organ-s, and is often 
cauM d by local wouiiil** or imrioratious of 
tbe abdominal organs kc.'J. of the sToinacb 
in ca-tia- ulcer, or of tbe intestine in 
typhoid Kupturi‘ of tumours and 

;ibsi c.S'-'{ s an iiiieurysm. or any such cause 
of wp*ii poisiming gi\es rise (o general 
P. llriglit's disease, crysii^elaa, appendi- 
citis. ,iiid I'hild-bearing may be followed 
by P, "urgical operatioTi in bud cases is 
generally necessary. ].o<al chronic P. is 
snsci'ptiide to tn'otment with penicillin 
ami tiie Hulfiha group. 

Perityphlitis (Gk. ri/n, ar* und, Tf^/Aor, 
tho civciiinh inflamiiiation of tho jicri- 
toneum or serous membrane, or tho 
cR'cuin. or blind portion of the large 
intestine. The • nn formerly Ineluded all 
tbo.se of im^ diiial iufiauvmallon now 
known us appendicitis (q.v.). 

Periwig, sre under WlO. 

Periwinkle, or Winkle {Littorimi), genua 
of iKHitiuibrauchiate gasteropoda found 
on must shores, where they feed on marine 
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v^getotion. Some occur at low-water 
mark, and others on rooks where the sea 
rarely reaches thorn. The common P. 
(L. liUorea) Is a popular articlo of diet, and 
some 2000 tons of It are consumed an- 
nually In London alone. This spct-les 
hatches its young from Jelly-like eggs laid 
on seaweed, but L, rudis, another Brit, 
species, retains its young until they have 
reached a considerable stage of develop- 
ment. The shell of P. is thick, spiral, 
few-whorled, and top-shaped, with a 
circular mouth or aperture. 

Periwinkle ( Vinca\ genua of hardy 
perennial plants and stove evei-greon 
ahmbs (family Apocynaee®). The large 
P. (T. major) and the lesser P. ( V. tnhw) 
are handsome blue-flowei'cd plants of 
considerable value for adorning shady 
positions in gardens where few tio^\ering 
plants will grow. A number of hand.sonie 
varieties with variegated leaves and 
purple or white flowers have been intro- 


dueed. 

Periyar, River, chief rlv. of Tr*i^aiicore, 
India. It rises on the W. face 4>f the 
Ghat range and is navigable for 60 m. For 
the P. R. irrigation scheme see under 
Majobab. 

Perjury* crime of wilfully making a 
false statement on oath as a witness (or 
interpreter) in a law court, such statement 
being material to the question In issue and 
made deliberately or without belief in its 
truth. It is for the judge to decide 
whether the statement was material, nntl 
for the Jury to say whether the Intent ion of 
the accused was to deceive. There can 
be no conviction for P. us a gentTnl rule 
upon the evidence of one witnew alone as 
to the falsity of the accused's statement; 
there must be either two witnesses to con- 
tradict the aoenseU, or one to contra<net 
together witii some other evidence 
materially cormboniltng the contra- 
diction. The whole ln*v of ]’. was con- 
eolidated In the Perjury Act of 191 1. The 
punfkhroent Is penal m rvitude up to bcven 
years or Imprisonment for two years with 
or without bard labmir, or (and) u flno. 
The term false sv'fnnnp applies to false 
oaths rot taken in the (‘ourso of mdicial 
proceedings, e.g. laN<' declarations with 
reference to maniages, hlrths. or deaths, 
in bankruptcy mattciN, by a voter, 
etc. Such false ontlis aro puidshable 
as P. 

Perkin Warbeok, see Waupeck, Pkukin. 

Peridn, Sir William Henry (1838 1907), 
ehemiat, A. in London anil cdiicatcd at the 
City of liondon School and the Jiovul 
College of Chemistry- He turned nis 
knowledge of chein. to commercial u->c8. 
He is best known for his n-n arches in the 
direction of dyes and coal-tar colominj?8 
and sev. processes wore indented b\ him. 
He may he said to have founded the coal- 
tar coloTir industry. 

Perils, one of the i;nfcderated (see 
MAtAvrn) Malay .States umler Brit, pro- 
tectinn: llc>8 on the N.W. coast of the 
Malay Pcninnula. Area about 310 so. iii. 
with a coaat-Iine of 13 m. P. is bordered 
on the W. by a range of bits, running N. 
and 8., which separate It from Uio Siamese 
prov. of Betiil; on tho K. It Is bordered by 


another Siamese prov. and by tho Malay 
state of Kedah; and on the S. by Kedah. 
Padang Besar on the main trunk line to 
Bangkok Is the frontier railway station 
iietween Slam and Malaya. Striking 
features of the landscaiie ai'e the isolated 
limestone hills which rise steeply from the 
plain. The P. R. is the only one of any 
size, and is navigable by email cruft as far 
as Kongsar, the cap. Tho reJah resides at 
Amu. Rice and tin are t he chief products 
and exports. Until 1H21 P. wfia subject 
to Kedah, but when in 1841 Siam allowed 
the sultan of Kedah to massume the 
government, P. was made an indopeudent 
state under an Arab ralnh. In 1905, at 
the riMiuest of the rajah, a European 
adviser was appointed to ml vise him in the 
flimnces and general iiiaiiagcment of tho 
state. By a subsequent lrt*aiy, between 
Britain and Siam, his duties wore trans- 
foired to a Brit, adviser of the Malayan 
civil service. By a treatv of 1930 be- 
tween Britain and P. tlio latter agreed to 
lontinuo under tho proicction of Great 
Britain as suzerain and to accept a Brit, 
adviser. Pop. .>7,800 (Malays 46,100; 
Ohinese 8400 : Indians 1*200). 

Perlitio Structure, sliiicturo found in 
V olca nic glasses, such as o1>sidian. By the 
cmiiractlon (on cording) of the homo- 
gi»iioous muss, a systoin of reticulated and 
spiiai cracks has been set up, giving tho 
I jock a finely globular character. 

Perm, see Molotov. 

Permalloy, see under Nickel. 

Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, see International Justiok. Per- 
manent Court of. 

Permanent Debt, see under PtTBLiO 
Debt, 

Permanganic Acid 'TIMfiOa) is obtained 
in the form of purple cTystala by evapomt- 
ing its aqueous solution nnrlcr reduced 
prcsbiire. Tho aqw'ous solution itself 
is made l»y the adriition of dilute sul- 
phuric acid to barium jicrmanganate and 
lilt Cling off tho prci’ipltatcd barium 
siilnhato: Ba(Mn() 4 )s If^SOt 
-( ]iiuSO«. P. A. is an nnstablo 
rcadilv deconipoHiog to form manganese 
dioxide, water and oxygen: 4 HMn 04 “* 
43InOi-i- 2JJiO -f 302. It is very ri'iictive 
and has powerful oxidising properties. 

Permian, name given to the lower 
div. of the New Red sandstone, which is 
d«ri\eil from Perm in Russia, where tho 
strata are wcU devclopeil. 'The Brit, P. 
strata eousist of red sandstones, corn- 
st-ones, IJmestoues. shales, iniitls, voloardo 
and iimcHtono breccias, add bods of 
gy'pbum and rock-salt. These strata 
arc in general found connected with tho 
arras of Carboniferous rwks, either 
fringing tho coal-hcldH conrormably or 
n sting iinronfonnaiily on tho millstone 
grit OP mt. limestone. On tho E. side 
of tho Perininos the P. roclbfi occupy a 
narrow stretch of country from the Tyne 
throiigh Durham and York Ri the Trout. 
The r. on tho W. side of the Poniilnoe 
oeiuirs in the Vale of Kdhu. In the 
midlands a coarse voh'anic breccia lesta 
upon a lower series of comstonen and 
Bandstones, and is overlain by sandstones 
and marls. This breccia has been assigned 


- 2nMnO, 
compound 
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by some to glacial action, and by otliors 
is believed to bo due to torrential doposb 
tion. In Devonshire and Scotland the 
rockB are made up of breccias and sand- 
stones, while those of N. Ireland fvre 
mainly marls and fonsiliferoas ma^osian 
hinrstoues. The fossils of the P. are 
chiefly Palieozoic In type. The inverte- 
brates include Dracblopods, LamelJJ- 
branchs, and Gasteropoda, which beronie 
stimted in the hl(?her bods and Anally 
disappear. The Amphibia, as in tlio 
Carboniferous period, bclonj; to the 
Labyrlnthodontia. Fishes such as Palfeo- 
niactis also ooour, and rotiles appear for 
the first time in these be<l8, e.p. Protero- 
aauruM and Paridnaurua, The flora of the 
P. is closely allied to the Carboniferous. 
Pecopieria and Odonlopteria ferns of 
Carboniferous irenera are common, as also 
are lepidodendrous and oalamJtes. Cy- 
cads first appear in the P. rocks, and the 
strata contain oiiaracteristlo plants such 
as Paaroniua and lV\Urhia. The P. of 
India and the 8. hemisphere is characUY- 
Ised by QloaeopteHa and other Mesozoic 
types. In (llerinany the P. receives the 
name 'Dvasslc,* belnK made up of two 
nouns, toe Zechstein and Ilothliogende, 
the former having a oeo nf rock salt at 
Sperenbenv which is 4000 ft. thick. A 
vast area of P. Is found in the Perm diet, 
tn Russia, and near the Urals the beds are 
of marine type. In Oarlnthla and HJcily 
the entire scries is marine, contninini? 
a rich and pecnliivr fauna which is also 
found in tho salt rauRes of the Punjal). 
The Qloaaopteria flora of the P. of S. India. 
S. Africa, and Australia Ja often so obnn- 
dant as to afford seams of coal. The 
existence of boulder beds in those rocks is 
evidence of gla<’iation In P. time. In N. 
America a fresh -water series is found in 
the AUcRhenies and Appalaciiians and a 
marine doveiopmeut in Texas. Tho P. 
period was ouo of Rroat earth movement, 
whioh brought about tho isolation of the 
ooal-flelds. Continental conditions pre- 
vailed over the S. hemisphere, and inland 
seas were formed over W. Europe from 
whioh beds of gypsum and rock salt were 
derivod. .SV-* 11. 1-. Sherlock, The PcrrtW' 
Trictsaic Pormaiiorta^ 19 iH. 

Permutations and Combinations. A 
armbivatUm iu mathemath’s Is a selor^tlon 
without refenmcc to order of a given 
number of elemculs from a given group. 
Thus of the group ahe the com biiiat ions 
taken two at a time ai'O uh. ac, he: of the 
group abod the cornblunlioiis taken three 
at a time are abc, aed, bed, abd. (u 
general the number of cdiiiblnations of » 
different things token r at a time, written 
*»Cr.Isa(n-I)(n-2).. - r + 1)/1, 2. 3 

. , . r, which may bo written m l/ri (n - r)! 
where »1 means the (continued product of 
all numbers from unity up to n inchinivo. 
Parmutation considers not merely aolec- 
tlon but arrangement, so that the por- 
mutationa of taken two at a time are 
ob, ba, oc, ea, be, vb. The number of 
pennutations of n things taken at a time, 
i,a, •»Pr. to nUin - r)\. Example: A 
tetophono exchange has 40 subscribers; 
in how many ways may two be put into 
eolpmttnication t Any one can ring np 39 


others, and this can bo done In 40x39 
w'ajs. (Permutafions.) But A may ring 
up ii, or B A, and each pair occurs twice. 
If combination only is required 20x39 
is tho number. In this article reference 
can only bo made to the simpler results of 
combinatorial analysis that are obtained 
in algctiraical theory dealing with P. and 
C. Each of the arrangements which can 
be made by taking some or all of a number 
of things is called a permutation, e.g. How 
many difTorent nuinbeiis can be found by 
using ll\e out of tho nine digits 1, 2, 3, 
... 9 1 The problem Is to find the ntim- 
l>ep of permuiations of 9 different things 
taken 5 at a time. One arrangement 
is 12345; another is 9C231. 

The first number In any arrangement 
may be any one of iLe nine. When It la 
chosen tho next number may be any of the 
remaining eight, and so on, so that the 
total number of arrangements is 9x8x 
7x6 A 5— 15120. In general the number 
of arrangements of n disRiniilar things 
taken r at a time la written "Pf, tho 
symbol for a(n - l)(w - 2) . . . (n - r 4- 1 ). 

Each oC the groups or selections which 
can be made by taking some or all of a 
number of things is called a combination. 
Referring to the previous example, wlille 
12345 and 54321 are botti different 
armiigoments they are counted as the 
saiuo combination. The number of 
combinations of n dissimilar things taken 
r at a time is written >’Cr, which is the 
syjulx)! for 


n(n “ l)t»- 2) ... in ■ 


r-fl) 


r.0. From a total of 15 cricketers bow 
many ways can an eleven be chosen! 
The requirod number is 


15X14X1 3X . . .x5 
1> 2x27. . .xll 


"»13G5 ways. 


See "SV. W. Ball, MtUhetnaliral Pccrea- 
iiona i5th ed.), 191 1 ; U. E. Dudenov, 
Canterfmry Puztdea l2iid ed.). 1919; J. 
Degrazfa, Maiha ia Fun, 1919; and M. 
Krait^hik, Maihemaiical Heerentioiia, 1949. 

Pernambueo, stato of Brazil, on the 
Atlantic coast. The coast i'ogi<ms are 
low-lying, while tho inland areas rise m a 
plateau. The former, known as Mattas, 
Ave the forest regions. The chief produc- 
tions of the stale are sugar, fruit, toliacco, 
cotton, coffee, all of whl(*h. with rum and 
rubber, are curporUMi. The average 

yield of sugar from the }\ cane is 65 tons 
per hectare, or 2i nc. Maize, manioc or 
cassava, and other foods are cullivated 
for local consumption bv the Ubouring 
oUusu^B. The chief TH'trt P.. conaisUng 

of three parts, Recife this name also 
being uacd for tho whole ixu't, S&o An- 
tonio, and Boa Vista. There to an 
airline to lUo do Janeiro. Area 49,56b 
aq, m. Pop. 2 993,000; (tn.), 350,000. 
P. wood is a varj '■v of Brazil wood, whioh 
as a dye wood Is exported in largo quan- 
tities. This variety Is the product of 
Cmxipinia eehineOa, The Sp. -Brasilian 
trade with the wetdthy sugar prov. of P. 
was at its height in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century, when the Sp. said 
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Portuauese crowns were united, and before rendered to the Gers. In the First World 
the renewal of the Dutch war drove Sp. War, the tn. soon fell to tbo Uois.; was 
sblpplne from the S. Atlantic. . . recaptured by tho Fr. in 1017, lost agraln 

Pernov or Pernau (Estonian, P&rnviogl). a year later, aiul then Anally recaptured 
tn. of the Estonian S.S.R. on the N. part by the Australians in Sept. JD18. During 
of the erulf of Kisa at the estuary of the P. the struggle most of the buildings were 
R, It trades cbieAy Id linseed, wood-pulp, destroyed. Pop. 4000. 
fish, oil, and Aax. Pop. 21,600. Perosl, Lorenzo (b. 1872), It. priest 

Pirogei. Baron de, see Vauoelas, and composer, 6. at Tortonu. lie studied 
CLAt^DB Favue db. music at the conservatory of Milan, and 

Per6n, Juan Domingo (6. 1895), Arfircn- after his study took holv orders. Ho 
tlnian statesman, b. near Lobo^. a tn. S. became choirmaster at St. Mark's, Venloe. 
of Buenos Aires. Educated at military in 1894, and afterwards director of the 
schools, he became a liontonant at ivtenty. Sistino Chapel in Rome in 1808. In 1905 
Between then and 1048 he was not heard he was nominated perpetual master of the 
of outside his own country; but on .Tune 4 PontlAcul ChnpeL Most of bis music 
of that year he led a party of young is soi'red, his fame resting principally on 
Nationalist military offleers in a siiccessfui his inossos and oratorios. Among his 
coup d'etat against President Raradn works aro La Passiune di Cristo (1897); 
Castillo. From that time he the Lo Tra^fiffurcaioue del Xoafro Sionore 

power behind the president, allliough lor Gesh Ctisto (1S08); La liisurrezione di 
a time he held no conspicuous omec. Tn Ijozzaro (1808); Dies Isie (1912), and 
1944, however. President Farrell appointed Giomi di Tnbulazione (1016). !^ee studios 
him to be war minister and then \ice- by A. Dnnicrini, 1021, and Z. Musmecl, 
president. This, however, diil not satisfy Don T^renzo Perosi e le sue overe, 1932. 
P.*8 ambition and in tho following year P6rouse, La, Jean Francois de Galaup, 
he Still further strengthened his Imld o\cr Comte de (1711-88), P>. navigator, 6. 
the gov., and though after an abortive near Albl. He sorAed with distinction 
attempt at another roup he was driven during tho war with England (1778-83), 
ont for a brief period, he returned stronger especially on the E. coast of Canada and 
than ever. In Feb. 1946 he was electeil in Hudson Bay, where ho captured Forts 
president on the Labour party plntfonii l»rlnce of Wales and Vnrk (1782). In 
and Inaugurated In tho following June. 1785 ho set out from Brest to discover 
In 1947 ne called on his adhorents to the N.W. passage and also to explore the 
crush his opponents as Oligarchs and N.W. roosts of Aincriea and the N.E. 
politicians and native cominuni'^t*',’ an coasts of A*<ia, as Avell ns tho C*hina and 
appeal, perhaps, more in the n«tturo of Japaiiscas, the i^i^olomon Is., and Australia, 
propaganda than practical poU tics. With He reached Mt. iSt. Fdiu^ In Alaska and 
the ratiAcatlon by the Argentine < 'origrc.ss visited the Hawaiian Is., discovered 
of the United Nations Chart»T 1\ *»ceiiied Necknr Is., and tJicn crossed over to Asia, 
to modify his intransigence, declaring where after exploring the coasts of Japan, 
that the era of ‘mlsiiudiirstaudlngs* with Korea, and (Jhincnu Tnrtary, he dls- 
the other W. lieraidpliere countries was covcn‘d La P. strait between iSaghalien 
closed. In the same year his gov. took a ami Yezo. In 1788 ho sailed from 
full part In the Inter- Allied Ainer. Defeneo Botany Bay, after which all trace of >i<*n 
Conference at Rio. A characteristically was lost until 1828, when wrecks were 
wosded attack on the opponents of his discovered N. of tho Now Hebrides by 
regime was made by I', at banta F6 in Dumont d'Urville. They were brought 
Sept. 1948, witii nrin, reference to the back to France, and are in the marine 
opposition of the lladical party to pro- museum of the LouAU'e. Acs M. Mureau, 
poaate for the reform of the coustltutiou Voyage de la Perouse autour du moods 
which had been passed by the *Peroulsta* (4 vols.), 1707. 

majority In Aug. 1048. He IdentiAed bis Perouse Island, La, see under Lord 
opponents as *all who are rich, those who Hoaa^k Ihland. 

do not work, those who are profcsdonal Perowne, John James Stewart (1823- 
poUtfeions, and those who defend tho 1904), Eng. divine and scholar, 5. at 
Interests of foreto capitalistic trusts,* Burdwan, Bengal. Bishop of Worcester 
adding that though for tho past tw o yoaie from 1801 to 1001. He was a biblical 
be had called for * peace anri co-operation' scholar and oxegetlst and wrote a work on 
be would 'speak with a Arm voico on tho the Book of Psalms. Ho lectured on 
dayheorderedthem’ (his opponents) 'to ho theology at Trinity Gollcgd, rambridim, 
hanged.' The Argeiitiuo Gov. announced and cd. the Cambridge BUm far Scho^. 
that a plot bad been discovered to He was made canon of Llapdafr iu 1869, 
assassinate P. and his w ife after a per- and dean of Peter tiorough in 1878. Other 
formanoe in the Col6n Op( ra House in works of his were The Labaum and Strength 
Buenos Aires on Oct. 12, 1048. Later, of the Christian Ministry (18^7); lmTnolm-‘ 
obaurgea were preferred against some BO veu- ity (1860); and The Doctrink of the Lord^s 
teen persons Including CiprJano Reyes, Supper (2nd ed. 1887). H8 cdso ed. the 
a former deputy end labour leader. Set haters and Remains of Bishop ThirlwaXl 
also A|K>bntirs Republic, Ilistary, (1877). 

Pironno, tn. in the dept, of riommo. Perpendicular, see ARcniTEOTtTRB. 
France, 22 m. as. W. of Oambrai. It was Gothic, 
the scene of the signing qt a treaty forced Perpetual Cure, see Ouratii:. 

by Charles the Bold of Burgundy on Perpetual Motion has been sought by 

Louis XI. In 1468, and was captured in many genuine experimenters In the past, 
1815 by Wellington, and In 1871 sur- in spite of its scientiAo impossibility. A 
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P. M. machine Is one that will move and 
continue to moTO for ever without 
recelTiim any supply of enerfiry from an 
external source. The requirements of 
such a machine aro either that is shall he 
perfectly friotiouloss, or if friction is 
present, that the machine shall create 
energy in order to overcome the friction. 
The first requirement, complete ahsonce 
of friction in a real machine, is impossible, 
and the second violates the law of cod< 
servation of energy, which slates that 
the total energy of an isolated system is 
constant: it can neither be increased nor 
decreased. In other words, energy can 
neither be created nor destroyed. The 
only hope of discovery of P. M. lies in the 
discovery of an exception to the law of 
conservation of energy, and although no 
scleniiflo law Is dogmatic, this law is 
based on tlie reliable and patient 6xt>cri- 
ments of generations of scientists. Many 
examples of attempts to produce P. M. 
are given in K. da C. Andrade’s book. 
Engines (1028). One attempt was made 
by Bishop Wilkins. 

Perpetuity. Kiig. law regards os null 
and void any tyiug-np of property, real or 
crsoual, beyond tM period of a life or 
ves in being auo iv^uii*y K»no years (to- 
gether with a further period for gi'station. 
where. In the particular case, it actually 
exists) afterwards. Or. In other words, 
any marriage settlement, will, or other 
instnmient pro'^ldlng for the futm*o 
destination of property must ensure that 
the property shail in any conceivable 
event ultimately vest in possession within 
the above-stated period, e.g. a gift by will 
Id trust for X for life, and after his death 
to such of his children as shall reach 
twenty-one years of age to vest in them 
respectively at that age, is valid; but to A 
for life, and after his decease* to such of his 
children und grandchildren as shall reach 
twenty-one. Is void as a P.; for though 
any children of A, must, if they reach 
twenty-one, nwessarily do so within 
twenty -one years of A*s death, some of the 
grandchildren might not. Any limitation 
void 08 a P. fiiils altogether, and henco, 
in tho above example, the \^hole devise to 
the class made up of both childrou and 
grandohlldren would fail. See also Limi- 
tation OP Estateh; Land Laws. 

Perpignan, cap. of the dept, of Pyr6n6o8- 
Oriontales, Franco, on the K. Tdt, 35 m. 
S.W. of Narbonne. It has an eccles. 
college and sev. other educational build- 
ings, and a museum. It possesses also a 
strong citadel of tho counts of Iloussillou, 
and an old cathedral founded in 1324. 
The chief articles of trade ore Roussillon 
wine, silk, and cigarette papers. Pop. 
72^00. 

Perranzabuloe, par. of Cornwall. Eng- 
land, 6^ m. N.W. of Truro. In 1836 a 
ohurch, which had been burled In sand for 
Irundrods of years, was dlsoovored. The 
remains of this bulldlug, now known as 
'St. Plian's Orotory,' are enclosed in a 
concrete shell for preservation. A sooond 
church was built In the ssune area about 
1150. This also became enveloped in 
sand and the present par. ohuroh, built 
between 2 and 3 m. inland, was erected In 


1804, largely from parts removed from tho 
secioiid church. Perranporth, the largest 
vil. ill tho par., Is now o well-known and 
fiourlsblugsiunmer resort. Pop. 3300. 

Perrault, Charles (1628 1703). Fr. 
writer, 6. in Paris. In 1651 he became a 
I member of the Paris Bar, and obtained 
a considerable measure of 8UC/r43ss as a 
pleader, but having made the acquaint- 
ance of the minJster Colbert, he was 
diverted from the practice of his pro- 
fession by being appointed controller- 
^neral of the royal buildings. In 1671 
tho intlut^nce of Colbert procured for him 
an entrance into the Fr. Academy, into 
wtiicli learned body he Introduced sov. 
Important reforms. His name was first 
made well k^o^^n by his famous contro- 
versy with Hoileau regarding the eom- 
parntivo merit** of the ancients and 
moclcrns, which originated in a poem of 
P.’s entitled Le Hi^cle de iMUiff Je Grand 
reaii before bis eonfr^res of tho Aeademy 
in 16'<7. and was intended to prove that 
modi‘iQ authors were suiicrlor to ilomer, 
Hcroilotus. Ida to. Aristotle, Virgil, etc. 
It was followed up by }*aralUUn dea 
anficHH et dra modernea (I vols. 1688-97). 
P.’s attention was turned still more 
elosely and eritieally to his contempor- 
aries, t))o ivsnlt of whieh w.i's an aflmirable 
work, llommes illnstrea du aicrle de [muis 
XJ y, (1696). containing 200 erPie^ 
biographies. But the work that has far 
more than any other preserved Ins name 
Is his IJistoires du iernpa pasa^, or fairy 
tales. These were first pub In a inis- 
ecllany during 1596-97. the individual 
titles being La Belie nu Bois Dormant, 
PciU Chaperon liouge. La Barhe Lieu, Le 
(^hat BotG, Les Fies, CcmiriUvn, and 
Tiiquet d la Houppe, It is hordly n<‘eeBsary 
to observe that these are nil traditionfid 
titles and that P. has no claim to the 
invention of the subjeets; but his skill in 
adjusting style to matter eould not easily 
bo rivalled, much less exeecded. 

See P. t^aintyves, Les Conies de Per- 
rauU, 1923. 

Perrault, Claude (1613-88), Fr. archi- 
tect, b, in Paris. He was the son of 
I Pierre P, and brother to Charles He w’os 
I by pndession a physiclaTi, biitubnndorilng 
this in order to study art, becrime tho 
arehitect of the Louvn', his eolorinade 
ranking among tho finest erections of tho 
seventeontb century. He also frans. 
Vitruvius’s De ArtJiiieciura lihri decern 
(1673), and helped bis brother in the 
writing of bis Mhnoires. See A. Hallays, 
I^es Perrault (2nd ed.), 1926. 

Perrin, Claude Victor, ate Virrna 

Perrin, Jean Baptiste (1870-1942), Fr, 
physicist. 6. at Lille, noted for his studies 
of tho structure of matter and the equJ- 
Ubriuni of sedinioutatlon In 1024 he 
received tho Nobel prize for bla work on 
these subjects. His works include Traiti 
de chimiQue j^yafgue (vol. 1.. 1903); X>!8 
Atomes (1913); d Lea PMmenta de la 
physique (1930). 

Perry, Frederick John (b. 1909), Eng. 
lawn tennis player, b, at Stockport. In 
1929 he was the world table-tennis cham- 
pion. Turning to lawn tennis he won the 
Wimbledon singles ohamplonship In 1934, 
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1935» and 1030, and became the cbamplon 
of the U.B.A. In 1931. In 1037 ho turned 

E rofesslon^ and booaine an Aiuer. citizou 
1 1940. He wrote My Story (10.34). 
Perry, Matthew Galbraith (1794-1858), 
Amer. naval ofbcer, 6. at Newport, Rhode 
Is.. U.B.A. As commander of the Fulton, 
the earliest steam warship (1837). he is 
sometimes called the * father of the steam 
nary* of Amerioa. In 1843 he served on 
the W. African coast in putting down the 
Blare trade, and in 1848-49 he serv«*d la 
the Mexican war, in which bis squadron | 
seized Frontora and Tabasco. But Ins 
chief title to fame is that he led an 
expedition in 1853 Ui Japan and nego- 
tiated a treaty whi< li in effect reopened 
coininunlcatlon between that conntr 3 and 
the rest of the world after '250 ^tans of 
isolation. This treatv betwem J.ipau 
niid America, which was signed on March 
13, 1854, granted America trading rights 
at Hakodate and Shimodn. It was 
ratilled at Shlmoda on Fob 21, 1855. 
Scf also Jkvas, flintory. 

Perry, Oliver Hazard ( 1 78,5-1 819), Amep. 
naval cviptaiu, who hold Turions com- 
mands during the war of 1812. lie had 
charge of the I»uke P>le squadron, and 
defeated Capt. Robert Pnrclay, who had 
served with Nelson, at the ba‘lle of Lake 
Erie. P. took an important part in the 
operations of Detroit, arnl at the battle of 
the Thames, lie was honoured by the 
thanks of Congrcwi. 

Perry, William J^mes (1887-1949), 
Rrlt. anthropolo^rit cdiioateil at the City 
of liondoii bfhool and at Belwyn Colley, 
Cambridge. Lat<‘P ho came Into associa- 
tion with Elliot Smith (later Sir Grafton 
Elhot SinitJi (ff.v.)}. who was then at 
Mancheht^r pursuing anthropological 
studies initiated by hN experience as an 
orientalist. With him, P. became a 
rhampion of the djiTusinnist school in 
onthropologT* whost? rcvolntlonory doc- 
tracs 60 btirrod tbc anthropological world. 
In 1919 he became n^olcr in compamtivc 
religion in tbc VkIoii* Pniv. of Man- 
chester. Ills onlli[n|Mdogical con''epts 
were formulated in J he Origin of Mctgtc 
and lieligion (1923), tmd The Children of 
the Sun (1923). iJ) that year he was 
appointel iTtider m < ultural anthroixdogy 
in the univ. of London but bad to retire 
through ill-health In 1939. His other 
Works are Megalithie ruihire of Indonesia 
(1918), and The Frimr^nhoi Orean (193.5). 

Perry, alcoholic liquor which Is nmnn- 
factiirea from certain vnricth« of pears as 
cider Js from apples, [t is sweet and of a 
pale c'oloar, and is sonict uncs mixed with 
champagne of an Infcrioi quality. Jt 
contains from about 3 to 8 tier cent of 
alcohol. It is made chb fiv m England in 
the cos. of Gloucester, Hereford, Wor- 
cester, .Somerset, and Devon. 

Perryvflle, vU^ in Boyle i o., Kentncky, 
the scene of Gen. Bragg’s unsuc- 
cesfflu! campaign. ^ 

Parses gratissima, see Avocado Pear. 
Perseeution. attempt to snpprcHH 
obnoxious opinions, chiefly in the Held of 
religion, by temporal punishment, carried 
UBoallv as far as the death penalty. 
During the first days of Ohristlonlty the 
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Clirlstians underwent much P. from the 
Jews, and the Rom. Gov. also visited them 
with great severity. 1’he number of Ps. 
suffered under the Rom. emperors is 
Usually somewhat artiiioially reckoned 
iis ten; uniLor Nero, a.d. 61 ; Domltian, 95; 
Trijan, 107; Hadrian, 135; Marcus 
Aurelius, 16.5; Septimliw Severusi, 202; 
Maxlmfnus, 235; Deciiis, 249; Valerianus, 
2.57 ; Dioolctian, 303. Others omit Had- 
rian and Insert Aurelian, 275. When 
OlirlbtJanlty became the state religion 
tliMTO was much P. of the Catholics by the 
Allans, and by the CathnlI<M of the various 
hcrttical sects. In th« Middle Ages P. 
wsM freely used os a weapon against the 
sr*rcad of heretical opinions, »s in the case 
oi tlio Gutharl uiid Alblgcnaos. The 
Pioteslont reformers used the same 

II cthod. The case of bervotus at Geneva, 
and of the Quakers in New England, are 
cJu*»sit> examples. The .lows (tf.r.) have 
suffered severe Ps. throughout Eoropo at 
different times, many ludng luasdacred in 
ii-r. -occupied Europe during the Second 
World War, anti-SeinitHm being a dls- 
toignishlng feature of National S*iciallsin, 
ai^id it IS met with in abnost all mlSHiouary 
cinh avoiirs 

Perseid Meteors, popularly designated 
,js *hi}arkR from St. f,fiwrencc*« gridiron,* 
are o swarm of inctcorH moving round the 
f'liii In a retrograde and elongated orbit. 
This orbit is intersected by that of the 
earth about Aug. 10 en»’b >ear, with the 
ro'-iilt that a shower of ‘slmotlng-stars* 
conic** from a radiant In tlie constellation 
pM'seiH. An intermit t< fit dropping of 
Pcf>fids continues for about thrre weeks 
that date, showing that tho swarm 

III list be about 30 . 00 o.uoo m. In width. 
Ti tvas shown m j^CO by tlie It. astro- 
nomer, Bi'biapareUI, that the orbit of the 
1* M. is probably idontical with that of 
Tuttle’s comet (Aug. 1862) and thut the 
uicteorH are debris from t he comet striking 
the earth’s atmosphere. See MKTienRs. 

Persephone, see Prosbrpi.np. 

Persepolit, cap. of TVrsis (l^irsia) and of 
the I’erflian empire It appears to have 
tw en seldom used as tho royal residonoe. 
Neither Horfidotus, Xcnoidion, Cteslas, 
nor iiio sacred writers during tho Persian 
l*criod mention it at all, though they often 
spi ak of Babylon, Busn, an«l Ecbntuna as 
the caps, of tho empire. Jt is only from 
the Gk. writers after the Macedonian con- 
qu« «t that w'C learn its rank, which appears 
to ha\ e consisted chiefly in its being one of 
tiie two burial phu'cs of tho kings (the 
other being Pnsargadn\ Q^.)t and also a 
roval treasury; for Aloxander found in the 
palace immense riches ft preserved its 
Hplendonr till after the ]V4k**<*donlsu con- 
qiK St, when It was burnt S Alexander, as 
the story goes, sotting fitf to the palace 
wit h his own hand at tho oDd of a revel, at 
the instigiitlon of the courtesan Thais, 
331 B.o. It appears frcqdontly in subse- 
quent hist., both anct. and medieval. It 
Is now doRorted, but its ruins are con- 
siderable. See also PKUAtA, Antitjuitles, 
See K. F. Sohmldt, The Treamiry of 
Fersepolis, 1039. 

Pens Sohool, Cambridge, was founded 
in 1615 under the will of Stephen P. 
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<1.048-1615). Adaitlons were made in 
184*J, and a frfrls* scdiool estab. In 1881. 
The orl^nal site was bouHTht by the iinlv, 
in 1 .s»0, when the school was moved. 

Perseus, in (4k. lesiend was a son of 
Zeus and Danad, the danghter of Aorislus. 
kinif nt Arsros. Polydectes, kin*: of 
Scfiplios, bcim? in lovo with Danad, sent 
P. on the quest for the heati of Medusa the 
Gorpron (q.r. ). The youth succeeded In his 
object throuR^h the help of Athena and 
nerjiics. On his way home P. rescued 
Andromeda from a aea-raonstor and 
married her. Hof iieii rescued his mother 
from the persecutions of Polydectes, 



PKi{Si'.i'a iioti>r\<J Till iirvFi op AiKur^A 
Statue by Itomuiutu Him. 


nlioni he turned into htnnc. Later he 
InndverUuitly •<low his mnrulfather when 
hurliiiK a quoit, thu'^ fiiltiLlinj; u prophecy 
made at J\is birth. 1’. bci amo succes- 
sively kiuK of Auras uiul Tiryns; the 
foundation of Mycena’* o/.r.i is attributed 
to him. There Is a stmuo of P., holfUng i 
the Gorgon’s head, b> Henvenuto CVlIiiii i 
(g.r,) in Florence. .Srr G. Kingsley, The 
Heroes, 1875; K. S. Hartland, TAe 7^pc«<f 
ofVtrsevs, 1894-96; and J. M. Woodward. 
Perseus: a SMj/ in Or* k Art ami Ltaewt, 

'^^pVrseus, anct. N. coii'-tcllatlon (between 
Taurus and (JasHioncKi) rich in astro- 
.nomlcal interest. For a brief atvount of 
the nova whicli appeared on Aug. 22, 1001, ^ 
In Caput Modusee, see Nov^!E, and tor the 
meteoric atreani which radiates from a 

K int near v Porsei, see I’KRSEin Muteoksu 
the head of Medusa (in the left hand of 
P.) is the well-known short period variable 
Alffol or /8 PcTsie. lU changes from 


iiiagnltudo 2'.3 to 3 *.5 are repeated regu- 
larly after a period of 2 days 20 his. and 
49 min. a Pctsel is a star of the solar 
type, its magnitude being 1-9, 

Perseverance of Saints, doctrine neces- 
sarily resulting from the most essential 
pariH of the (^alvinlstic system, and held 
by Almost nil w-ho adopt the CTalvlnistic or 
so-cnl]c<l Aiigustinian doctrines. It is 
ad\ocatcd not only by arguments from 
other dodrliies, as tJioso of election, 
ntoncimmt, the Intercession, and media- 
torial duiiiiuion of Christ, imputed 
righteousness and regeneration; but also 
from luanv ti-xts of Scripture, as those 
which declun* eternal li fe to be always con- 
nected with belu‘\lng, and those which 
encourage the believer to depend on the 
faithfulness. lore, and omnipotence of 
(iod. To an obu'cLlon a cry commonly 
urged against it , thiii it tends to make men 
careless concerning virtue and holiness, its 
advocates reply that this olijectlon Is 
onlj" valid agaiii*4t a doctrine very dilTercnt 
from tbeirs, the true doctriue of P. of 
S. being one of perseverance in holiness, 
and giving no emoupagcinent to a con- 
fidence of final salvation wlilch Is not 
connected with a present and even an 
inciTAsing holiness. 

Peishing, John Joseph (1860-1948), 
Am<*r, ‘^olrlirr. 5. at Ladc^di', Missouri; 
iticinorablc in T’.S. hist, a*- ^ommamler- 
!n -chief ut Amer. forces in France lu the 
First World ^\a^. lie \vu-> the son of a 
toreinan platelayer on the rnihvav. On 
leaving the normal *^011001 at Kirksxille ho 
worked in a general ston*. .ind after -iiic- 
ccasfullv conipeting in .in exummation for 
cadetships to the I .S. Mibtarv Veaderny 
he was postifl to the i>tii I .S. ('avalrv. 
IJc wa** then u^sii^ued a** inllitar.N in- 
structor at the nniv. of Nebr,Hka, and, 
later, as teaeher of ta«’li(h at tin* 
Mibiar> .Vcadeiin . Having served in 
(’uKv nn<l the i'hilippIne^^. he was pro- 
nifited lirigadier-genenil in and 

major-general In 1913. When tiie U..^.A. 
bn>ke oiT diplomatic relations witli (ier- 
many eurlv in 1917. I*, was ghoa eom- 
mand of the .\mer. forces. Jit found 
jiiinself In dlt-agreeiiieiit with tlie allied 
< oinriianders n.s to the distrilmtion of Ins 
troops. Hut so grave had tno military 
situation lieeome during the great Her. 
<»tfeusive on the .'^omuic and L>s in 
March Vpril 1918 that he was compelled 
for a time to plaee lu« tniopss unreservedly 
at Fo<dr.s dLsposition. 1‘. eonducted two 
major i»perations. In Hept. 1918, in one 
battle he ‘ilattoned’ the famous salient at 
St. Miliiel (q.r.) which the (Jers. had held 
throughout the war. He then tvialied^ 
ndvauee on Metz. Imt overruled by 
Foch anil assigned the dnficult tcmvln of 
the Aleiiso-Argoniie where the bat tie ra^d 
through Gie autumn months until, ouNov^ 
7, 1918, Amor. ti-ooi>9 were in sight ef 
Seilon. On Sent. I, 19 V». tbo admints 
tratlon showci ds apprt'Ciafcion of his 
services by making him a full general of 
the Amer. Army, a r,iJik which had only 
boon hehl by four men before. Wasliington, 
Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan. In 1921 
ho became chief of staff of the army, and 
retired In 1924. P.'s greatest quality waft 
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resolution: ns a strntoiJrlst lio had little 
subtlety, nor did ho nt tirst apprec into the 
resilienee of the tier. (lofcMif'ivo h>stoin. 
Ills urtpinisiui; ahility was hiKh, and bis 
oonfldonco unshnkeable. His own story 
has been told in hl«» book. My Exjterieurtit 
infheU'urh/ HVir (19;il ). 

Pershore, nirkt. tn. in the ro. of Wor- 
cester. and 9 in. S.K. of the city of that 
name, on the Aaoh. It eontaius tA\n 
churches, that of St. Andi-c\v\M, small ami 
uiict., and the church of the Holy (’rovs, 
in Norman and Karly Kiiu.. ^^ith a lofty 
sipuire tower. This church is the only 
rtunninin^ portion of the niict. abhe>- 
churrh of the same name. The inhah. 
are ehiollv employed in maTiufa* turitiu 
af?ric. implements, ami in raisin^t fruits 
and vejreUibles for tlie markets of the laive 
manufaetuniut tns. in the \uinit>. 
Pop. 4000. 

Persia (Iran), extensi^e kintrdorn of W. 
Asia, called bv t he nali\ 0 *^ Iran, is bounded 
W. by Kurdistan (Turkey) and Iraq. S.W . 
and .s. b\ the Persian (Inlf and the 
Arabian Sea, K. bj Ibiliu'hisLun and 
Atuhanislaii, and N. and N.W . by the 
Turkmen itopnblu- (T.s.S.R.), the f\ist»ian 
Sea, and Kus’^ian Trans»‘nucnaia (.Vrmenia 
and A/erbaijfiu). Th«* name ^^a*< ehunt?ed 
from P. to Iran on Mais-h 21. 19;j.», anil 
it reverted to P. in 19 42. The suifaie 
iresfuts the appearance of a vast table- 
and, skirted on the N. bv int. masses 
known us the Klburz raiitce, wlios<‘ peaks 
in nianv la^es rise to a liei^rht of over 
12.000 ft., eiilminatiiKt in Mt. Ikmavcnd, i 
a dormant or extinct volcano, wfiiih h.is ' 
an altitude of over IS. .’>00 ft. Tins laiiw* 
continues on the K. flank, wliue it is 
known as the Alu-l)ai;h, and vanes fiom 
8000 to 10,000 ft. above sea livil, with 
many valleys iiitcispersed ; it joins the 
Papopamesan (ParopamisUs; ramre in 
Afghanistan. I’his trieal r«injr<* sweepliu? 
from the tJaucasus to* liahu Instan <1100 
in.i" was known to the ancients as the 
^i«rros. Nunn Hills paiallcl raiures m the 
N.W. trend m a S.K. direition towards 
Bainchistaii. the In^flii peaks (1 1,000 ft.' 
beiiif? in tlie lkikhtiv<m dist. The !s.W. 
portion of the unmtrv is fairl> hvil and 
lertile, produiinp: trnil in abmidanec, 
excellent wine, and iniilberrle-^; also 
pistachio iiiita. dates, and trei s which 
prodnee manna. \)tlioiurh tficre are 
many rivs. of consiiih lable size- when In 
flood, very few of tliem are lUiviirabJe; 
■Home drv' up in the sunnner, and, nwiiif? 
to the shiftinff sand, blowp by the terrific 
wind Htonii.s. siltinfir up tlair beds, the.v 
their course in the w inter, when t lie 
frerthets come down from tlie intH. The 
Kamn is the nrlJi. riv. 

At the N.W. extn*initv of the Zagros 
raiiffc the* peaks are Kniiiriefl round the 
frreat salt lake of Keza’lye (or Ifruinleh). 
the urea of which vnrhs from 1700 to 
2300 so. in. at various times of the year. 
This Ipike Is the centre* of a drainaffi* area 
of 20,000 sij. m., one of the most fertile 
r^ons of P.; .silk, cotton. licc, tobacio, 
melons, frrapes, and fruit of many kinds 
are ktowii here*, and the mineral woalfli 
includes ffold, eopjier, lend, iron, and oil. 
There are uumcrous other smaller salt 
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lakes, sonic of which arc friiiKod wdth 
swamps. Owliiff to its ooinpnratlvely 
hifrli fertility the eoiintr>sldo of the prov. 
of A/erbaijun ffivcs the impression of 
beiiu; inopo thickly covered with v’eire- 
tatiou than other parts of !»., exceptinjf 
the shores of the Caspian Sea. Kurtlier 
S. the appearance of the land beicins to 
chanire. Instead of wooded sloi»e.s tliei-o 
is hare and riuff?(Ml mt. scenery and tho 
I pi'cvailiiij; colour ih irrey with Inure out- 
I crops of .slate, forming part of a tanalcd 
[ mass of rock. Towards the W. the IiJIIh 
I slope avvav' towards the plains of Inui. 
After crossing: the valley of the Ahe-dez R., 
vvluch Hows into the Kiiiun R. mid even- 
tiiallj IhenTore joins the Ti^r^is and 
Kuphrates. the hiirhrst point ot P. is 
n‘ached. the hujro snow-capped Zarde 
Kuh OP Yellow Mts. of Lores! an (11.000 
14,000 ft.), a reKioii which .ittracts few 
but tb(‘ hardy Lori tribesmen. Roads 
hew* ail* siawe and the Miitace .structure 
of the landscape is faritiistii allv' broken 
and ja^nrctl. we.itheriiur hav imr apparently 
liad MTV little clfcd on the lof k forma- 
tions. The colour of the rocks variis 
fi*om errev' ami w hitish-^rrey to Liie 
reddJsh-ochn* of the ijarh or Nindstono 
of the hills. Permanent vejretation is 
almost unknown, and in the rainless 
summer the roi ks an* hot and Jileless; but 
' 111 spunir. after tlic autumn and winter 
1 . 1111 ". the scene i hamres to a mass of 
luxuriant kwiss. wild scarlet poppies, and 
other flowers. Here the summer lemp. is 
1 20 K.; ,vel innuand beast < ontnve to live 
.oil a bare subslstiuice level. .Mt. sheep, 

I vvolvc's. j.K’kals, hvenas, ami even ht*ar'« 
land leopards, are found heie. besides the 
mcaifie -looking rattle and sheep of tho 
Lcu*i and Hiikhti.v’BH Inhesmen. These 
trihesiiien are notable for their tine 
phvsuiue and independent oullo(»k born 
of tleir harsh oxisteme. Only in W‘eeiit 
I V ears have they ii^radnallv tihnmloned 
I raiding for settled aKrieultiire. Tlie trl- 
• amrulai shni»ed piece* of te*r. cut off by the 
I iMli'e of tie* mts., the Iraq frontier, and 
tlie Persian (Julf, is a flat alluvial plain, 
vvutcTed by the Kanin R., on vvhhdi 
K«i/-elle and jfanio birds abonmi. This 
I uw*a iinelnilirif? the liakht iv ari Mts.) was 
ome the heart of the I'crsian Kmpirc, as 
mav he inferred from tlie ruins of palaeea 
and aliandoTU'd irriKatiori trenclies. Tho 
inhah. nuiiiilv Arab, nw h<*re iiovertv- 
strlcken ami dwell in mud viK.. on scanty 
crc»ps. The diMc»verv of oil in the mts. 
ami the Abadan retlrierv have, however, 
r<*stctw‘d a im*asuw‘ of importaiiee to this 
part of tlie country, vvliile a railway liaa 
^ven to Ahwaz omc* more the diVnity of a 
trade c-entii*. The K. Hlope.*iot the Zaf^ros 
rariKe ore far less al»rupt titan the Zardo 
Kuh and form part of a plateau 

cxteiidiin; as fur as Kfi^htnistari. Tho 
strip nearest the mts is very fertih* and In 
it mv Knshuii, IvtTinan, and the holy 
cities of Ve/d ami Kum. ^orne of llicho 
tns. now have modern earpid or other 
fartoricH; copper, opiuni. and tobacco are 
ItH chief iirodueta; lead and silver aro 
iilHo mined. Here too is Ispahan (or 
Isfahan), the old cap., whoso gardens are 
famous. Yezd and Kerinan are further 
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to the S.E. nnd in less fertile country. 
Teheran (or Tehran) lies on this plain near 
the Junellnn of the two main ranges of 
P., the Zagros and the Klburz, which 
latter forms a wall along the low-lying 
coast of the (’aspian. The H. slopes of 
these mts., like those of the central 
ranges* are r«>eky, bare, ami ruinless. 
But on the other side of the passes the 
country changes to a fertile land of high 
rainfall, its whole anpearam‘o not unlike 
the Eng. eomitrvslde, apart fiom some 
terraced rlee-flelds. Slost of the timber 
of P. conics from the Elbnr/ forests of 
oak, elm, ash. beech, willow, and cypress. 


summers wai-m. On the plains and coast 
lands the h(?at is almost unbearable in 
summer, while bitingly cold winds prevail 
in the winter. Ispahan, which lies at an 
altitude of 5000 ft., is cooler tlion Teheran 
(.'1800 ft.), whose ann. mean temp, is about 
60% fluctuating between 110" in summer 
aud 3" in winter. The rainfall is scanty 
and ^ery irregular. At Bushire, on 
the Persian (lulf, about 12 in. of rain fall 
anmially, mainly in Nov. The average 
raiiiftill may be put at 01 In. 

Aki:a, Pori l\tiiin, kto. — According to 
the most reliable sourecs, the country has 
an art‘a of 62S,oou sq. m., and extends 
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In these for<»sts ai-e found many wild carni- 
vora- including liears. \miI>c'». leopards, 
and sometimes tlgci*'. Between tlic 
two arms of tlie Klinirz riinge lies the 
i>HSht-l-Jva\ ir, the (In .it Desert of 1%, 
a barren aix*a ot 150 ooo s(i. m. <>r nearh 
one-quarter of the tolul area of P., with 
an n\erago elcMitloii of 2000 ft. Dale 
palms are grown in i few cases. Suih 
little water ns exists drains into salt 
swamps hut dries up In humnier. In the 
N.E. is a fertile strip of louritry on the 
edge of the liesert, on \\hi<h lies Meshed, 
the l»oly I'lt.v of 1*. The S.E. extension 
of the desert is kiio>Mi as the Dashl-i- 
Liit or .Salt Sea. with an average elevation 
of 1000 ft. Along the seaslioro of the 
Caspian are grown siieh exotic products 
lis dates, sugar-ciine, and opium. The 
temp, here is high in sunimcr and malaria 
occurs. Tlie only tiis. here of any size are 
Bushin^ ami, further inland. Shiraz. 

The eliinnte varies wltli the elevation. 
In iho N. and mountainous parts the 
winters ni*o exec^cdingly severe, but the 


about 000 m. from E, to W ami 700 ni. 
from V. to S., with a p p. of some 
15,000.000. of whom 5,000.000 arc' nomads, 
P. H dniiled Into tcui pro\s. eai’h 

iindc'r a go^ ernor-gener.il. Tiiese are sub- 
divided into a total of fort j -nine c-os. 

eenlrc'd •»n some Important 
tn., with a goAenioT m eaeh; further 
subalns. are iiiurilc fp.ilnies ihtik/is/i) aiul 
rural tiists. {rfthtsfan) Tiheran, a nailed 
city, 11 III. ill eirruinf leme. Is the cap., 
and tlie imp. with the dist. is 690.000. 
Other liu*ge cities arc^ T.ihriz (214.000), 
Ispnliaii (205.000). Mi shed (176,000), 
Bliirax (129,000). Bi»aht 1 1 22,000), llama- 
don (104,000). Kernuuishah (89,000), 
Ardebil (63,000). Yezil (60,000), Kazviu 

(60.000) , Sul* .uahad CisGOO), Kcrnma 
(.50.000). Ka an (4 >.000), Abadan. 

(40.000) , Pahlexi (37,000), and Ahwaz, 
Kairanishahr, Babul, and Kum, witb 
pops, of about 30.000. 

uiiroMiTs, Pkodtve, etc. — P. Is rich 
In mineral deposits. w*hich Inclndo gold, 
silver, lead, copper, antimony, nickel. 
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cobalt, zinc, mani^nese, borax, ochro, plans woro doslg'nod to link up lliiSBlan 
iron, aud coal; but the scarcity of water and Indian systems ami the Trans* 
and fuel, combined with tho iiad roads Kuropeun, Iraqii and Iranian Hystoins, 
and the prreat distance from the porta, and it m'os a frreat dlsa])r)ointiucnt to the 
has prevented their exploitation to Kteat powers when lUza Shi^h decided to 
any considerable extent. Salt pits are plan hW railway with purely national ends 
numerous, and oil is licl 111 ? obtaiued from in \iew. Vet, aetually, the lino follows 
wells ill tho N.W. pro\s. Tho countrj’^ is A’cry closely a rout(‘ suicf?estcd twi'enty 
noted for its tiirQUoiscs and ot her nrtH-ious year-^ earlier, and hiirveyed in ]iart by llrlt. 
stones, the former bcinir worked at eiiuinei'rs. After iTOsHini? the Kanin, 
Nishapour. The chief productions art* the line lietfins to cllmli rupidlv and, after 
wheat, barley, rUv, prum. fruit , drua:8, bilk, Andimcsiik, t wist** in spectacular manner 
cotton, ami wool. Native industries aiv for about 100 m., reaching its highest 
mainly of the handicraft class. Persian point in a pass over 7200 tt. up: in this 
carpets art' famous ami the old methods of sect ion alone there an* 127 tunnels, ono 
manuf. are "till maintained. Ispaliaii is oxer iii. loni?. The ouet. (‘aravitu 
the centre foi iiietul work, etiihroldery. routes liax'c been Improvt'd, and motor 
lacquer, and XX ood -car yinjf. Shiraz is the roatis run hetxx’cH.*n the chief tn-®. The 
centre lor wines ami IT amadan for blue- 117 kia. from Teheran to Quin was 
f?lazed oarbheiixvarc'. Fabrics and tex* asphalted in 1947. Aerial transport was 
tiles of many kinds (ineludiii^r silk instituted in 1920. and before ttie Second 
brocade, jfold tisKuos, fcold velvet, and World War was praetii'ally monopolised 
silk mixed with soaPs hair) are irmde at by the (icr. .T tinkers firm. Brit. Overseas 
sev, Iliad'S, and modem methods ore Alexvay"* operates a line from liondon to 
disjplacintt handicraft. There art' cotton Teliomn hy way of Romo and Lyddii. 
mula at Shahi (12,000 spindles), Yezd. In 19.(2 (he concession frninted to .T linkers 
Ispahan. Bandar Abbas, Kcrnian. Tabciz, for tlu' monopoly of the air mall and 
and Teheran. There are also silk, w'ool, passi'iurer serxieoa xvos cancelled and the 
and beet and cane-sugar factories. Yet Persia u (lov.. in 19.17, orimnlsed ft'i own 
other industries include lute mills, leather rei?iilar scrxieos to Bairdad via Kerman- 
goods factories, and vegetable oil re- shdli •md to Biishirc. Tmnian Airways 
nneries. The heavy Industries Include operate*, a line to Paris, ns does Air V'rance 
sMpbullding at Pahlevl (formerly Knzeli), xia H< iriit. Then' are numoroiis aero- 
iron foundries and blast furnac'es at Maz- dromes, hut many arc in a poor state 
auderan, aircraft, and munition faetorit*s. of n*pair. The most Important are those 
Coal-mines are worked at Zlrah aud near Teiieraii, at (Biaziiin (opposite 
Kiburz, iron at Semnan, and copper at Paiilexj), Tabriz, Meshed. Jlarnadan, 
Abbasabad. Chemical products are also Keriiuinshah, Ispahan, Bushire, and 
being made in increasing quantities, .Shiraz. Tlie Anglo^Perslan Oil Company 
notably glycerin and tar products. Oil, runs its own rtiH't of planes, xvlth good 
of course. Is stlU the leading industry, but aerodromes at Abaclau aud elsewhere on 
inasmuch as the Persian Ciov. has been the oil-flehis. The telegraph system 
aQowed little part in its development, cox'crs aiioiit 11,300 m.: telephones are 
they have been soinexvhat unwilling to give controlled i>y sev. Huiall CHjinpantes but 
the InduBtry Its duo measure of recog- prfnripally by the Soei^t6 Anonymo do 
nitlon. The refinery at'Abadan is. one of Tdk^pliom'S, Persia. There are alsr) 
tito hUTgest in the world. Persian require- stations for wireless telegraphy. The 
ments are supplied by the refinery at Tcher.ni brx>adi*nstiug station xvas n]ioned 
Kermaashah. On the Ca^piaii tin* chief in into, the first of n intxxork (o he dis- 
port la now Bandar "^hali, tiie teniiimis of trihufed over tlic xvhole country, 
the railway, wlierc tiien* t-> a jetty I m. t!ux i iinxif.nt. —Various iidiior altera- 
long. Pamevl is, hoxx^exer, still iiapor- t foils ha x'o taktui place in the constitution 
tant for the trade witii 11 ii""1h and there ami gox. of P. since i9U(i. ami the ad- 
are other smaller ports, Bandar tia/. ininistiation is at present rarrit'd on hy a 
M^hharUar, Noshahr, and \stara on the (;ahimi of fourteen ministers. The Kajar 
Persian -Ru^siuri frontlet and I.itigah on d>rmstx, liaxing lieen in exisfeneo since 
the Persian (iiilf, P. lu" a Hiiiall iner- 1779. i-iified in 192f), xxluui the Palilevl 
chant fleet, hut most of th( -hipping is m dyna-tx was lutrodiK'cd by Itl/a Shah. 
Russian haiidh. fmport.s f<.i i94ti-7 were q’he litter ubdieutetl in 1911 and d. in 
TahUHl at £2(>,139.000 and exports at 194 I. being bm eeedecl liv his aoii. Moham- 
i^3,lS9,000. iiii'd Bl/.a Pahlevl. The ConstltuUnn 

CoMMi'Nic VTIOKH, — Trade loutes he- estab a national a-seniiily, an elective 
tween B. and W- have simr esirly limes ' body wha*U niinihers I. 1(1 nieintioi’s, 
passed through P., but only in late years i which remains in otfUr* for twti> 3'ears and 
nave railxvavs lieen indlt to anv extent. ‘ is not alTerded tij' ehangr's of gov. The 
1116 Tnuis-lranlan Xhiilxvay itoial length i rmnchi-e ia extemied to all arliilt males, 
865 m.) from Bandar fihah. on the(v<\sidan | hut ns there am no political partloH eluc- 
Sea, to Bandar Shainir, on tiio J'erhian tions arouao no great interest and can- 
Gulf, was otfloialiy Inauguralcl in 19.1K, I dldobr s are judged mainly on their 
the rost4i<‘jng £30,000,000. The line runs fH'rsonal merits. The ahsctiiDly Is really 
thjrough Teheran and opens up iiie fertile an adxisory body in priiirdplu: all legisla- 
prov. of Muzanderan. A branch line was tion Is f nit luted by tho gov. dopts., aud 
carried to xMcwhed in May 1941; new Hiihiiiitti'd to an appropriate committee of 
lines ore being constmctefl from Teheran the assemhly and ttnally sent to the shah 
to Tabriz, from Semnan to Meshed, and for signature. In pra(;ticx‘ the deputies do 
from Quin to Yezd. As a fact the original little luoro than (‘onflrm tho decisions of 
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tho Hhali promuli^tcd throuRb iniiilstcrs. 
The oxociitivo functions arc entirely 
separated from the l^^lature. HeHidea 
the Cabinet there is also a Ministry of 
Court, concerned with tho inanaRcment 
of the households of the sliah uml tlui 
crown prince. The const 1 tut Ion also 
provides fop an upper Houso of some 
thirty iiioinl>eps appoiuted by the shah an<l 
thirty elected by the voters, Tn practice 
this body only meets when fop some reason 
the assembly could not be coijven« <1. 

Dkfenck. -Tho army's peneetime 
streiiprth is about 90,000, consisting of 
twehe dlvs. of all arms, and one cii\alrv 
brlRa<le, and Its wartime streiiifth Is 
probably three or four times tins tiRiifs*. 
The regular army Is supported b\ n f.iirlv 
coiiiprt'hensive system of conscript loii. 
Tho main Rarrlsons are at T<*hcruu ami 
Ahwa/. Mt. artilhTy forms a larire |»arl 
of its armament. In 1941 the arm> had 
100 Skoda tanks and some other modern 
weapons. Tho Hiiiall air forc‘e (att.ielied 
to the anin ) numbered (1941 ) four squad- 
rons totallluR about 200 tnachliies, mainly 
Drit. -built. There are three ttvln*? schools 
at Ahwaz ami Meshed. <Jer. inlliieuee ni 
army traluiiiK was Tiotleeahlo befon* 1941. 
The Reiularmer f t-* of about 2l.00ti 
men, iu thirtcou reffinieiits ortmulsed 
territorially : ii is in process of rt^opRaiiisa- 
tion. There are U.S. military iiiisHionH 
attached lo it, and to tho anny. The 
na\y consihte<l In 1911 of two Runbont<* 
with l.-in. Runs hmo was sunk on Ana. 27. 
1041) and four sloops with 2‘in. Runs and 
tw'o anti-aircraft ruiis. A few conscripts, 
inostlv’ \ rails, aiv taken into tlie navT. 
The cost of the services is about £2,000.000 
annmiily. 

J r-^TtcK.- IViNian law is founded on the 
Code NapolC'on and the ludicial stem is 
also based on that of Frame. Tho old 
Shorn law was replaml bv civil and 
criminal codes, based on Fr. law, in 1927 
2928, hut in 1939 a new penal code, basi'd 
on the It. model, was introduced. Tho 
h]Rh(*st court is situated ut Teheran, and 
a minister of Justii'e superintends tho 
adininlslrution of justite. Tho hieiiircliy 
of justlw is built up on the summary 
courts; alune these aie the co. courts and 
the appeal or F»nn. (ourts. In 192S i\ 
formally aniiounceil the abolition of the 
Capitulations (q.v,), 

Kkuoiox and Kdic vTlox.--The n'll- 
Rion of tlie country is Mohammedauisin. uf 
the f*hrah sect, whl<‘h is enibraceil hr 
7,500.000 of the Inliab., wdiile 8,'jd.OOO 
boloiiR to the 8unnt Mvt, the roinaindcr 
beliiR Armenians, .Tew-. Faraces, and Ni*»- 
torians. There Is a small number of tinxse 
who preserve the anct. /airoastrian beliefs. 
Tlio power of the Feralnn priesthood 
has (Usappenrod in re<*ent years, owiiiR 
to the enhanced posmr of the central 
gov. The hiRliest .iiithorlty, tho eliief 
priest, is the leading muftahitl, w-ho resides 
At Nulaf or Kerliolti. near liARdad. Some 
consider him the \ Ico-roRimt of tho 
Prophet Mohammed, the n'presontativo 
of ttic lind,m. All niosiiues and shrines 
have endowments <wnqf), which arc now 
administered by tho Ministry of Public 
Instruction and devotod to clinritable 


instituUons. The sbrlnos of some cherished 
saints are so iavishly eudow'od as to 
maintain an iinrnenso staff of priests, 
fisTvants, and dependants. 

F.ducatiou in recent years has made 
rapid progress; the old system of In- 
struction, generally rcllgiouH. has been 
eutirc'lv ehaiigc<l in favour ot schools on 
Knrope.m lines. Odleiai scliools are 
subsidised bv the gov.; forelgu scdiools are 
maiutnmed liy missions. In 1940 there 
wei*o 8200 w lioolsof all kinds (as compared 
witli 012 in 1922) with nc.irlv .'lOO.OOO 
pupils and i.i.ooo teachers. Of these 
1310 were slide primary and 200 .secondary 
and Inalier hfhf)oIs, the roiimimJer beliiR 
‘prnate* mstilntiops. Tlie general trend 
of (‘dur«it[on.d reorj^Mnisation under tho 
goi of Hj/.i Mi.di Pahlcii was to 
bring all eilmaUMjv imdt r direct stato 
control, and non state schools ai'o snb- 
joeictl to niaiiv r(‘'.tiirt ions and their 
te.*icher.s iinisr lia\c the quulilleations 
r4*quirt‘tl of htate teadu*!^. Foreign 
schools mav not lake iiimiary pupils of 
Persian nntionalit \ . Ivimlergarteii schools 
aie part of the national systiMU (ages 
4 71. \t the ago of se\ cm 1 lie child comes 
under the lornimlsorx m heme and enters 
a ]»rimar\ school (7 IP. '-'ccond ary edu- 
cation is nut compulsory lilke primary, 
the course is for six m ar-^, after which 
eiil ranee to the univ. is possible. Edu- 
c^ution in many brauebes of art and science 
ih givf-n at Teheran I iii\ (founded on 
Feb, UllPi). Students come to this 
uiav. from all over P., and also from Iraq, 
Istanbul, India, ancl Itus'-ia. i^rmiory 
import anc ‘0 is attached to the faculties 
of medicine and industry. The .Anglo- 
Iranian Oil (’ompan.y has sent a number 
of Iranian students to Euglaud for 
technical training. Many Irmiiaiis, promi- 
nent in public life, .studied at the Amor, 
uiiiv. of Ilelrut. The Higher Teachers' 
(’olloge in Teheran supplii's most of the 
secondary teachers. omen students 
wen* admit led on equal tcri«*c after the 
'eminic’ipatiou' of 1936. Then' is aNo a 
Teheran college of ort, vnrlou^ iccdmical 
colleges under u]ipropri.i(e llJilll^^^ies, and 
a girl-.' teeljuic'albcliool. also in Teheran, Tu 
P.’s mod<*rii educational sy&teui conipara- 
tivelv little importance is attached to 
n*]igiouh iiistnietion, and a great cieal lo 
ethics partleiihirly of eiti/.enship and 
patriotism. 

FiN.tNc’H. — The reieiiue is denved 
mainly from land tax. crow’ll lands, 
customs duties, ami fiom monopolies of 
HURar, opium, inatehts. re.i, and tobacco. 
The oil royalties arc kept "Cparato from the 
general revenue. Gov. e.xpenditurc Juts risen 
very' oonslderablv between 1924 and 1942, 
and with It taxation and the cost of living. 
Thus in 1923-24 budget icvemie was only 
£.1,2:.0.000 and expend turo £5,500.000; 
in 1917-48 tho totAls wore respec*tlvely 
£39,000,000 And £38,800.000. The biggrat 
item c»f oxpti liturc in recent years is 
ac<’ouiitod for i-y roadh and the railway. 
Tho i'urshtn rial wAs tied to the Amer. 
dollar in 1 939. 

ANTiQcnriKa.— P. contains tho ruins of 
many citios whi<*h were of great liiipor* 
tanco in anct. times. Ecbatana, once a 
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city of ifrcftt splondoup, and the Median 
cap., was the hniiinier lesidonee of tlw 
Persian rulers, it w now a shapeieMs 
mound, near whioli is built the inudern 
tn. of Hamadan. Perscpolis {q.i'.) in the 
plain of Mervdaaht is known to the Per- 
sians as the throne of Janishld. Hero the 
^at terraces are covered with bas-ndicfs, 
remains of palaces», and Zoroastrian flrc- 
teniplcs. Tlie lionso of Parins and the 
house of Xerxes stood hen\ the hall of a 
hnndrvMl columns, fired by Alexander, 
onco lifted Its roofs of cedar: pillars with- 
out roofs and human-headed bulls are in 
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at a prehistoric site near Rczalvyeh In 
Azerbaijan rev'caled a M ratified sequeneo 
of material, ehlcfiy pottorj', dat injr from tho 
bis^inniiift of the third millennium to about 
1000 n.r. A number of pri'vlously un- 
known t> pes were foun<l, as well as varieties 
himilar to tho earliest niatoiial found at 
Tr. ill tho /Fifreaii, and in Miiioun Prete. 

DYNASTir*!*.-— Pre-/s/«wi/r; The Aeliie- 
inenlds. CyVJ :i;H b.c\; the Selcueids, 
3‘J3n e.-v.i». 120; the Parthlans, 218 B.c.- 
v.i). 226; tho Sassanlans, a,!). 220-641. 
Ittlamu: Tho (’'aliphs of DainnsciiH, 661- 
TAO; the Caliphs of liuKdaU, 7o0 1258; 



existence, the site havimr itfcii a rum fop 
2000 years, in hev. jd.u < - are rock-lu wn 
tombs. Perhaps the la • xamples an* at 
Naksh-i-IlUbt lun, covckmI with tarvini's 
and reliefs. The remains f»f I'asarRad.e, 
the cap. of < vnis, are mt( restinif. The 
tomb of Cyrus lies at no Ki**at distuiue, 
rescDiblim? a small Gk. temple, now in 
r^ns. Inst rip tions earvtil on rocks 
are pleulifnl, and Horn. irmutiiH are 
scattered all over the unrntry. M 
Dehistun, K. of KermaiiHliah ,i ridfcc of 
rock carved with the inpcription of Darius 
the Great ; this inseilptlon gn \ < us the k«*\ 
to cuneiform writing, deeiphtred by Sir 
Henry Itaw Unson. The mounds of rub 
bish that mark tho site of Shapur, the cap 
of tho Hassariian dynasty, contain sev. 
fine rof'k Hciilptim's. and on one side of the 
valley is a cave oontainliiff a ruined statue 
of Sfiapiir. one of the few statues dls- 
coverea in P. Excavations duriiiiir 1018 


the S.im.imds, H74 !)»'»; the Huwavhlds, 
9,12-m.-.6; tin- (Hhi/iiuvids. J»62 11M6; 
the Nlpiks, 1037-13011; the Khwarazm- 
shahs, 1077 1220; the Moiifirol 11-Khaiis 
of P.. 1218-1.336; the .Jalavits (Irnc|), 
}33t>-nil; the* Ma/afiarids (Kars. Ker- 
man i, 1313 O.i; the Karts tllerath 124 
1380 , the Sarhudnrs ( Iv Inirusiiii), 1 337 8 1 ; 
Tamerlane unci the TimurhK 1360 l.OOO; 
the Kara-Kc>> Urdu or Hlaek $heep. 1.378- 
1160, tho Aci-Koyuiilii or White SluHip, 
1378 1502; the SefnvhN. 1502 1736; the 
Afghans. 1722-20; the Zenas, 17')0 04; 
the Kajnra. 1779-1026. Pnljevl. 1020. 

Ilf-TOiiw The oriRin of the inhab. of 
Iran is wrapped in lei;eiid. That they 
were .Aryans, but at what date they 
riiieruted to tho plains of Iran from the K., 
It Is ditflenit to Htat<‘. They w<‘re eiohely 
related to the Indians, with whom they 
riiiist have provlonsly formed a HinKlo 
Iieople known as Arya. It appears that 
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theso iu‘ople inado a movomcnt westward 
about 1700 u.c. ; they Introduced the horse 
into \V. Asia, where it was prevIouHly un- 
known. TllOl'^^ are records of Shalinnn- 
eser FI., the Assyrian kinjir, battlln»r with 
the MtMles in H36 B.t\. and of Hni^un 
eraluiiu; tribute from Median i)rinces wiioso 
miiiicH u.rv‘ UTiiulstakul>ly Jraniun. These 
people wt're divided into .‘<ev. tribes, the 
nriu. beiiif? the Medcs in the N.W., the 
Persians in ihc S., and the l^arthiacLS in 
Khorassan, the Baetrinns on tin* N. line of 
the Jliudn-Kush. The beKinniiifr of the 
Median inonar(*liy prol)ably koos back no 
further than 0.10 n.c., about which time 
the Me«les tlirew olY the yoke of Assyria. 
The first kln« whose name we know is 
Phraartcs, probably the first independent 
kinjf of Media. In .).j3 n.c. tin* J*<*rsian 
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III Ill iitjo 11.1 . I rir j crsian 

Cyrus of the -VeluemiuiitiH dynasty, kiriff of 
Anahan in Klam, defeate<L the Medes, 
oidaiiied their eap. Kebatami, and took 
Astyawnvs, kin^^ of the Medes, prisoner. 

Cyru-i eomliined the tw'<» tril)es and 
founded the nation of P. iiis <lisreirard 
for the treaties nuule l>y Meiiia wMth other 

nation'' caused a coalition to l»c formed 

atrainst, him. Nabonhlus of JJabvIon. I Minor. 

Cru'siisoi Lydia, the Spartans, and Vmaxis , \ r.mfiision of n.itno of lonP-isi o,wi 

Ilf Kifypt. .■,)• I.ii. I.. .ittnck liiiM. <-l,U.fsfoll»«^. < Mn"f n 

<'r«|sn-, nus .lpf(‘.itoa at I'torjii in CiiiMia- of I’lirthl., «.-i, Miil.ri.1,.1..!, t • uJi? 

doeU and driven hack to Lydia. The i (171 LIS). He eonouMi.ii \tV. s.. 

victorious Persians eontiiiiKMl to defeat all , Klam, and seized the Ki ran h in of Vriof oo? 

their enemies. Sardis f(‘ll next, then the I i yr»»‘nia 

(ik. littoral tns,, the (\iriuns ami Lvciaiis 

1 ji - ... . « 


forent tcnipcr, and on inlmnionly cruel 
tyrant, 11 is wife, l^arjsatis, is said to 
have surjiassed Jiiiii in bloodthirsty 
cruelty. Artuxorxes II. (401-339) was 
a ruler of w'eak ehnraeter. He was 
Artaxerxes JII. (Ochiis) 
(3.>9 -.MS) This kluK W'as rcmarkablo for 
his rnlhlessncfls. Every revolt was 
crushed with prreat brutality, but ho 
sueeeeilefl in iinitiuif the empire once more 
Olid m restoiiiiK a certain amount of 
areatne-ns to Persia. 

TJie Just kinu of the Aelaenienlan 
dynasty uas Harius III. (33(j-331). 
lie WHS dcfcaterl by Ali*xander the (ircat 
•■^;''«f"'inated, and P. became 
a part of thi* Macedonian Empire. 
Alexamh'vs early death in 3‘J3 n!(’. 
pi-cyemtecl complete order brdnfir restored 
to 1 ., and rtcrer* strife commenced at 
once armviur tin* Kcnerols for tlie pos- 
session of the empire. Seleueiis manafced 
to seize J^abylou and its provs.. and 
founded the Seleucid dynasty He snii- 
dned the whole of Persia as far as the 
Indus. In 301. at tin' liattli* of Insus ho 
xvon Syria and tin L. portimi TAsia 


followed, and then Cyrus eomiueivd 
Hnhylou and <i<‘stro.\ed tlie (Miaidieaii 
lOmpire. lit' d. in a war against tlie K. 
nomadh, .ViH n.i’. 

His sou (’aml»>ses succeeded him. He 
liaii little of tile iccniits of his father. His 


Hi. >m; ■phnp'.Vos A^nu 

t.. his uu.l .1. \iitiorlms 

MI. i)f Mrm. IJlir.i.it.-., ijt. wli.i 
nllKsI with l’i>iujn-y. was nuir- 

ill. aiul Jdiotics 1 .. fouifiit for the sue*- 
1-<'SS,»„. Tlif fpmi.T ciiril ami Oro.lcs 
liiruiiu' kinif. llr» took ttii' aiu-t. .\i'hu‘- 


(•ruYlt.1 was i>honini.ilili;, an.l Ills habits [ mfiilaii till.' of kiiiir of kiinf. (y.,r'his 
louia only liino i.<M‘u tiioso of ono half famous .iofoat of tho JIomi' .v. Ho«k ) 
lusaiK-. His l.roliKT .Miicrclis was mui- IIN i'liraalcs. mtirth nsl him ami 

iU‘r.;U sisssSly on s.tsm.u.n (.f is.uspirinc l.,...aiia- Kiiitf. This mat, mor", ms 
uKamsthim. ' liis ihs-.l r.nwsl uum.upits tt.i.. to Cfsiphou. nlii.l, rt t i ih c i t ip 
nsnnwtuuis tlin wius- iitstltilly .-rushi^^^ '.>al of p'oiormtiont till tl - 

V’’ Ih"’'"’- I 'oixiUfst. Mark .Vnioiiv iiiv.oio.l I'altl a 

in fil.i n.c. < amt'.vses I'omiuered Kirvpt. iii 3.{ n t* aiivlftns: i n w.,.., 

hut Ids expeilitions aifain‘'t the Etlihii'n'aii 1 slain l»v ’ilrodes at (^irrlue" i.iu'"‘\va4 

aiS?nsrf!aHha,n''.’‘f,llIo:l." llV T‘iu “"•] j ‘'kouw 

;‘;T.;rHrt.Vs‘i^‘4‘^A 1 supcssshs. hit... iri::;.k*'::i 

bouiiIlaripH o’f'i*'. as'hir pastwtlru''.ls thp | 20a '“li'MIip'MnTwp AV.l.Uhl’r'n.v«|'p',l ii'iid 


**5^" ‘ • «« I*" ,1.-, IIIC 

Indus. He then niarelii d N. into UiiHsia, 
hut foiimi tin* elini.ili* impossible for 
bis soldiers. Darius nc\t invaded (iiveiv 
(m* (lUKia'K. IlisionjK but his unny of 
some 30,000 men was defeated on the 
plains of Marathon. 

At Ids tienth (ts.'i nr.) his stm Xerxes 
succeeded to tlie throne. He eontiinied 
the xvar mtuinst (InsM-e but was defoatod 
at Salamis (480) and finally at. I'lntwa in 
the following year. A period of decadence 
follow'd!. XerxcH w'os murdered bv 
hlH vizier. Artabanas, xvho nttenipteil 
to seize the thi*one (405). -Vrtaxerxea I. 
snect’cded him (403-4*23), followed by 
Xerxes 11. (4‘25-t*24). both weak and 
amiable potentates, with little infineuee. 
Darius IX. (424-404) was a man of dif- 


.I f V r\ .ini.isiiir ivvoileil niic! 

deieat<*ii Artabaiius m ilirec iiattles 

(A.n, 220); took po'.*si*Nsn>n of Cti'siphon, 
and assiimed the title ot kiiu? of kiturs of 
tln» IVr-sians. He wa-. the founder of the 
^os-anian dynasty. Hi restor'd the 
iH'lilfion of Zoroaster, and the Majri heeaiiio 
Hie ijivat infineiK'e in the country. His 
son. Sliapnr 1.. .sucee* d d him (*240- 
L73): lie defeated the l{oms. at Edessa. 
takiiar the Emperor Valerian prisSoner 
( v.P. -00). Durlnir his ivi^^n the imforfu- 
nate .Muni f .mieil his now cult (see 
M ViVirii.KiHM). After ^hapur’s death 
sev. meupalilo kinjfs followed. Khosru 
Paivez, the Conqueror. ’ suocooded In 
aOO. He carried his arms to the ffates of 
(^ousUiitinople. wherti ho was defeated bv 
the Emperor Heraclius (017). Uo wm 
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finallr mtmlerrd by liis noblos, led by bis 
well-loved son. SIrws, 

With the accession of Yaxdijcrird III. 
(6.^4), grandson of Khonrii 11., peace was 
floAlly concluded with Rome. But a 
more donii^rous foe was rapidly advancing 
ut>ou P., fierce with religious ctilhusioain. 
The Arabs defeated the Persians in the 
battle of Kndisiya ((>3(1). The cMmqucrors 
forced their faith on the IVrsians, and 
Zo^onstnani^nl was almost stamped out 
everywhere ex<M*pt in Vexd and Kerman, 
which still rciunln the uuning strongholds 
of the faith. P. tliially became a part 
of the dominions of the caliphs, ami was 
governed first from Medina, and ^tor- 
wards froiij Bacniad. The coinage Iwcainc 
Muslim, ami Arabic was nst*d ns tlie 
ollieinl language of the country. f)ne 
caliph of httle importance «u<‘c«*cdcd 
another until the nngn of Maliinud 
(U71 1030). tlic Mill of Sabuktngifi. llis 
love of leammg iironght cultured men to 
Gha/ni. Firdausi u rote his patriotic epic. 
T/te liouk of Kuws. during his rule. His 
«uccc''->ful uar' ngiiiii-'t .-iirioiiiitling 
tribe{> and hi'' luvaMioiis of India ha\c 
made hiiii lanious. His df m entifaits 
peUiliicil a tcri.uii amount of autliority 
until the i'«eliulvs seized Khonissan (lOo.);. 

These Turks were- tlie f<»un(iei*s of the 
Ottoman Kiiiidre. Togrid tin .‘-i link was 
the tirst of tlie dynasty, and for the first 
time snu*e the Arab coiuiucst one real 
authority ruled P. Alp- tr^laii succeeded 
him, followed by his vni, ^AIalik->hali. 
His Prime MlnMer was Mzam-iil-MuIk. 
famous to us as the friend of tlie poet 
Omar Khay>Axu. In the tlnrteeiitli 
century the Mcmgols invaded 1*. and the 
Persian caliphate ended, ^^cv. Mongol 
rulf'ra succeeded ami these m tlieir turn 
were conquered and swept uwa\ I>v Timur 
the Lame (Tamerlam > Ui.r.) l.iOt), 

wlio with his hordes of Tatar*' o\crmn P. 
and Invaded India. 1^ heeanic laerelv a 
proT, of his A'^i.itie empire. In HUD 
Ismail, ruler of the tii. of Ardehil, des- 
cended from the ^.l>sanian ditiuust}, 
raised an anny, and sei/isi the throne, 
The Persians were iv.ifh io follow him 
and drive out the T.d.irs, not only 
because he was ileMcruled from the 
Saesaiiians. but betfitiM' Ik was a .^h'lali 
and a dcseendaut from All, thcMin-m-ljiw 
of the I*rophot. Thedix-inio Siinniti or 
Sunnis, and t'h’iah.s had .i risen after the 
death of Moharnmed. the .Siuinis up- 
holding the Caliph Ahii-Bckr as the 
rightful siieeeshor of the J^rophet, lie 
being the Prophet's friend and fat hci -in- 
law. and the Sh'iahs regaiiiing him as a 
usurper, and All, the 'on-in-Jaw of 
Mohammed, as the lawful Mieic'ssor. In 
1499 Ismail was proclaimed the founder 
of the Sefari dynasty. 11 fourth and 
greatest successor was shall Abbas. 
After the oenturioa of infscrv and eonfli<*t 
bis rule, from lf»8(> to PijH, appeart'*! 
as th^ ‘golden age.’ To-day evur> 
good ImildJug or o>ery road or bridge is 
attributed to him. At his death feeble 
and inefficient men succeeded him. In 
1727 the Afghans iuvafJed the cniuntry 
and dethroned Husain. A Persian robber 
chief. Nadir Bhah iq.v.h defeated and drove 


out the Afghans. Nadir became am- 
bitious and. dethroning the young son 
of llusnni <1732), seizt^ the throne and 
led his comiueiing armies thi*ough 
AfghaLiistan into India, whore lie sa<‘kod 
Delhi. He was murdered in 1747. (IvU 
wars followed till Karim Khan (ITflQ- 
1779) l>eeanio king and foumled the 
Ztmd dynasty, making Shiraz his rap. 
The last of the Zend dynasty was Jjutf All 
lOiaii. Agha Mohammed Khan, a Kajar 
i*hicftnin, attaokeil Lutf Ali, and at length 
comiuered and seized Iho throne. Lutf 
All was tortured to death, the elty of 
KfTiuHU was the seeiie of a luassaere, and 
Mohannned Khau demanded 70,000 pairs 
of eyes to sat isf y his lust of eruclt y . They 
were* brought to him on plates. He was 
ijiurderi'd (1797) by his own uft<ndaiitH. 
and siieec'edcd by hl.s nc*phcw, Fath Ali 
Bhnh. Ill 1 7l)S. 

ItusMa was eneronehiiig. and Fnth Ali 
ongiigfsi in a war with that eoiintrj and 
lost his Cirenssiau prois. Ills hiieet'Hjsor, 
Mohannned Sluih, w’lis not an ahlo moii- 
areh. He left the throne to his son, 
Nasirudfllii hir Nasr-ed-Diii) Shah (I'^iS), 
famous as the first shah <o Msit lOnrope. 
Tins man. hj trving to take Herat from 
the Afghan", las.ime iii\olved in n war 
with Liigland The Kng. -cized 

Ihishiiv and defeated Hie arin.v of the 
Shull. Aft(T the Miah's first Alsit to 
Kiirope (|S74) he granted a (oneosslon to 
I the Indo- European Telegrajih ('omiiaiiy. 
Tile Impel lal Rank of P. was also founded, 
under Rrit. manageiiunit. Tlie ''hah was 
murdertil by a tradesman of Ker- 

inan, MJs successor wa- Mnzaflaru’ddin 
Shah, n >oiiiiger Hon (>t Nasr-etl-Hin. 
He was a good-natured man. In ilellcate 
health, ami possessf*d wdli the idea of 
being al»soJnR‘ moiiRreh. I’lie people, 
howe\er, \mf‘ heginiilrig t«> tin* need 
for progxx'ss anil freedom. The birth of 
the Hns^iun Duma w.is watched wdth 
interest and in 190R the shall granted his 
sulijcits a constitution. He died in 
19P7. and was sneceeded hv hi- son, 
Mohuiiirned All Shah. Ho hwoiv Io up- 
hold the eoiHtitntioii; Init ndusing to 
belie\c his eountr\ wa-. striigglmg to- 
wards W . jirogress, he hoinlmrrled hia 
I'ariianient hv way of gidling rid of it. 
He was urged by both lirit. and Hnesian 
reprcs(*iitnli\es uphold his conatitution, 
but lie apFinroTitlv eonhl not grasp the 
Hitnatioii, and in July 1 9u9 In* whh deposed. 
His son, a hoy of ehwen. was elected in Ids 
stend. This child. Sultan .llimefl ishnh, 
asoendefl the throne in 1999, hut waa not 
crowned until flvo years Inter. In 1911 
Mohammed All, the ex-shahj, returned to 
P„ and attcmiitcd to reelaitn his throne, 
but WHS defeated. Rusatof) and Brit. 
Interfewmee ntlll e^iiitimied In P. Financial 
difneulti€*P Jnereaned, and tn 1911 the 
Cabinet (Democrat) invited Amer. iluan- 
cIcrH under Morgan SlnisU'i* to vlait P. 
Little was aeismipliHlied, as Russia 
opnoaed .‘^hUHter'B r<*forms. Meanw'hilo 
Sanir-ii-I)oln, brother of the ex-Mhnh. 
c-aii«ed intermittent trouble by phmderiug 
and fighting. In 1012 ho oc‘oupled Kur- 
distan and threatened Hamadan, hut wan 
defeated, and eventually expelled from the 
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country. Durlnsr the First Worltl War be 
was arrested in Transcaspia by the iirii. 
when about to attempt the throne ouco 
more. The roRent returned to !». in 191 1 
to tlu* coronation of the younR Hhnb, but 
loft aRaiu immediately. <>n the out- 
break of tlie Jirst World War I*. waM in a 
iniberalilo condition, and proclalineil strict 
neulrulity, but this was departed from 
many times and variously by herself, the 
('entr.il l^owcrs, and the Entente. The 
year 1911 found the Russian forecs, 
InclndiiiR the (Jossacks, in J*. nufiilM*rinR 
8099, and the Persian peiidnnnerle 7000. 
The IVrhian (rov. tr<u»ps, whose idHcors 
onlv wore Persian at this time, wert‘ 
iiaelefes. and only assisted with roblicries 
and blnckniail. In ./an. 191.1 Husso- 

Turkish openitions took pl.iee in Azer- 
baiirin. Thf*so were followed i>y liRhtinR 
at A)iw«/, in which the Hrit. oppos<»d 
the 'Purks in order to save the j»i(>e-liiie 
carrjinK: oil from Madan-i-Naftun to 
Alaidnii. In the Middle K. tier, liiflueiiee 
Wtis prevalent . and in 191.3 further tiRhtiiiR 
took place near Mashila. In Oct. 191. i 
the Prit. (Nmsiilnto and the whole Hrit. 
colony were forced to surreiuler. in N»»v. 
the fiitfldeued shat* wished to Join tlie 
CV'utr.'il Pow’(‘r^ hvu persuaded to 

remain neiaral o> Fannaii Kama. Jn 
E. J*. Kus'iiaii and Hrit. defences were 
orffant^ecl to jjrt*\eiit Clermany fiv»m 
entePiuR AfRhimistaii or HabiehlNtan. but 
sueii .in .diem [it w«is m.'Kie before the 
cordon was eompleti'd. In 19|f5 a 
stniURle lielwf'ou the Hnssians ami the 
Turks look pla<‘e in W. V., and in that 
year a IVrsuin ftjwe. the S. tNusl.in 
Itdles. w.is orir,iTUse<l hv llio Hrit. In 
Noa . 1919 the Hrit. look liver the iren- 
dnrnu' fori', ami main miles of route 
.sult.ilile for 1 aniel ami IikIiI - car lrani< were 
built or repaired. Tn June 1917 the 
Caldiiet of V^isURli-u-Don.i fell, aud a 
new e.d'inet iui-otile to the Hrit., under 
Ala-u-S.iltuna, was fonm'd. In the !>prinir 
of 1917 tiio Hus'.ian tioops w< le sneees'ilul 
against the Turks in W. I*. In March 
HaRdad was tieenpied, but this w'ns 
followed by the eollap^e ot the Unssian 
constitution. Hussian tr<iops withdrew*, 
louvtuR the whole tountri to the Hrit.. 
with the* Persians oulwardiv neutral. 
The nc\v So^ iet nMoibhe of A/crhaijati 
was fonned, w'ith Hnku its eaip, Unt. 
trooiis marched frviin Imlia m‘.i Halu- 
ebistan to Kurasan. while lither Hpit. 
troops (KSMiiih'd X.W. P.. holdimr Haku for 
a snort tune. In 1‘JlS Hritnln had 
comiileto ])ossession of the count rv, and 
in 1919 was abonl to assume the pro- 
tcctoiute of 1*., but the Persian nathmal* 
IstR, w’lth Soviet emsiUiHRemont. ivTused 
this. The Hrit. withdrew ami P. roRained 
complete Indeiieudcme Ministries rose 
and fell, until finally tlie iSipahdar Azuni, 
wild was then Pronuer, was oustt'd in 
d921 by a military coup d*ilat, orRaiilsed 
by Riza Khan, olonel of the l*erslaii 
CoflsackH. The Cossack regime was ac- 
cepted by the shah, and was pro-Urit., 
rcintions with England lmppo3ing. Later 
P. became anti- Hrit. owing to cnntlict 
wlib the Trail (lov. At length Rlza Khun, 
who had been iiilnlstep of wnr through 
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six suect^sive govs., became Premier in 
1923. lie suppressed a republican move- 
ment as well as a revolt of the sheikh of 
Mohauimerah. A commercial treaty with 
Russia was signed on Aug. 11, 1924. The 
movement against the shall, who resided 
hi France, made headway during 1925; 
he was deposed, and the Kajar dynasty 
canu‘ to an end. A new eoustituont 
assn n hi j w’us elected and Riza Khan 
was elected shah by 257 votes to three. 
He accepted the throm‘ on Dec. 10, 
192.). .nul w,\s foniuilly crowned as lllza 
bhah f^ahlevi on April 25. 1920. In the 
same ruonlb eleetions for the new Majliss 
were held. \ revolution to restore the 
Kajar d>na‘!t> w*as suppressed in Oct. 
In internal alLnis the nonunal puciflea- 
tlofi of the tiihcs WHS coiiipJcted in 1926, 
by the use of forre* eomhiried with a inie 
mnedjing of grie\<nn*es {e.f/. the dismissal 
of corrupt otlu ials) jtuI a poJicv of settle- 
ment'. This latter w.is achieved by the 
eonstriietlon of ro.uls ami the huilding of 
vjls. in the Hakhtr.x.ni, Khorrainb.id, and 
Kunltstaii ilists., m which the immads 
were liidiu'cd to ll\e. This policy has 
not been without ir'ual n suits, though 
outbreaks have sin{«c (.is recently 

Jis I9.t7) and isolated .icts of brigandage 
are not unknown in tiio remoter parts. 
Shah Hiza, ome flrinlv esl.ib.. U'-ed his 
power largelv to emuh hiuiscit at the 
expiMi'ie of his Mibjerl s. dial he alwi sought 
to strengthen his own po•^ltlon bv f rusliing 
out of existeme all powerhil ‘•enii-iude- 
pemleiit Persian inngnaTts. im Imiing the 
sheikh ol Mohamuiemh. who h.id been 
lh*m friends of the Hrit. during the war. 
There were sign^ of inaleri.il ]u ogress m 
P. dining the n^gime of isfiah Ki/.i but 
thoi tended only to obscure the mental 
n-tiogresHion of the people due to the 
fact tliat whim by 1912 Hi/a hail at 
length abdh'ated a w'hole geui*ration of 
iNs*>ians had hisai snj)])pe«.-«.cd morally ami 
intelliH-tiihllv. I)oubth‘^s, iu that period, 
women luu! fomaken the veil; m*w' hoh- 
pttal^• liad extended the work of tlie Brit, 
and Amer. ml'-sionaries; labour laws had 
unproved the (.smditiou of the workers; 
a new univ . had been foumle I and tUo 
edm’ational s\stem rcorcaniMMl; ami a 
IVrsian national bank had been erc»aled. 
Hut a smsessiori of puivjK'r go\-.. had 
inelnded onh’ bioeond-mte ministers eon- 
tent to V ield to their ruler’s everv wish. 
The Porii.iment had Ixtume a negligible 
fu<*tor. for the shah deeuh'd who should lie 
ineiiibeis ainl vvliat h i;i''lnlion should l)C 
enacted. Tiie pnMs. -tii«ily eontnviled. 
Sold their advocacy to the highest bidder 
after the abclieatioii. 

In foi-elgn affaii's P. vm illiited liotween 
friendship with (Jnsit Hntain and with 
UuN«iIn. Friction v\itli iiiei* Hrilalu was 
endetl by a treat v recognising the Persian 
derision to aboll-ii i*api< ulationa, abro- 
gated on May Pb 1928. in S<,ipt. 1928 P. 
was made u n -permniierit member of 
the Longue of Xatiopa. Xot nntil 1929 
did the Brlfc. (/ov . induce 1*. to recognise 
the Iran (lov., but relations between 
Great Hrltaiu and P. again became 
strained, as P. claimed the is. of Bahrein, 
then under Brit, protection. In May 

*N 
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1920 the 11 u«jlnn- Persian frontier was 
Bhaken by an cartliquake, causiinr death 
to over 30U0 persons and dcstroyinj? eiKlity 
vlLs. A sec'ond earthquake in tiie folltw- 
ing year eansed further ettnsiderablc loss 
of life. Ill April 1930 the enrr<*ncy was 
aJtcrt‘d from a silver to a gold basis, the 
silver kran bf'ing reidaced by the gold 
rial. A Uer.* Persian treaty of friendship 
was ratitied in Dee. 1930. 

A dispute with the Auglo-Persian Oil 
Company over royalties ended in the 
Persian (lov. c-aiieelling th(‘ I)*Ai*ey eon- 
ccs.sion. The lirit. t»ov., after making a 
show of naval force in the Pei’sian liiilf, 
e\entualh airivetl at an aiiueuble settle- 
ment »it)i I*, and u now euneessi<in was 
ratilied in 193.3, valid for sixt> yeai*s. 
Despite regulating tn^aties, yovief er«»- 
noiiiie penetration lias continned steadily 
and from 1930 Kiissian engiiu'ors and 
technicians poured into the <‘oiinlT*y. 
Dittpiitp') arose in 1939 hut. on March 
2a. 1910, a new eominerclul tivat.v wa-* 
signed covering ngrienlture, iTnI’i'itrv. and 
sea and rail trailit*. tier, inliit ration was 
atso on a large ‘•calc, notalil\ in i he control 
for a time of the air mall and pa-iMTigt^r 
services, tier, propagund.i nnnusliately 
before the Second Worhl ^\a^ ainl after 
its outbreak was inten^lfasl, but not to 
much i»raclical purpo>c. Persian policy 
towards the IdandishmcnN of tlie \V. 
powers w’us a cnmhiuatiou of *a plague on 
all jour houses’ and appichcnslon as to 
the possible out conn*. In 19.i,» the Shaft - 
el- Arab, the eoininon < hannol through 
w'hieh the Tigris and Kuphrates drain into 
the Persian Dulf, Iwcuiin* the subj(*<'t of a 
frontier dispute with Ir.ig l*cfoiv the 
League of Nations, hqt was settled in 
1937 by a enmproniisc which rciognised 
the old frontier, excciil rtpposilc Abadan, 
the Shatt-el-Arah to icniain open tti all 
ahipB, eoiniuercial or war, of both parties. 
Two treotu's, irnpoLtaut in Near K. 
polities, were sijfnc»i in 1937, one on 
July 12 betw'oen 1*. and Iraq providing 
legal machinery for set i ling deputes 
within the covenant of ihc L<*ague: the 
other, the Saadabud Tii*fit\, on .iulj’ 8. 
which brought together the four neigh- 
bour.s, Iraq, Tll^kc^, Ughanistaii. and 
P., in a miitiial lun t of rricuds)ii|i and 
non -aggress Ion. \\hcih»r this pact was 
a tn'umph for Hrit. or lbis>,i,ui tliplomncy 
or neither mn.st be left tw tuluiv historiaiis 
to decide. The inarri.igc of the «roi\ri 
rince of I*, to Fawzi.'i. •'i-tcr of Faroiik, 
jug of Kgypt, in 193!i. ujih perhaps a 
symbol of J’.’s hopes of < h -.it co-operation 
between the various Mnlillc K, imtuuH. 
The Infiltration of tier. lutiiomils was an 
indication of Ocr. 1jop<*s of carving out 
Buheres of influence, but when the Seiond 
World War broke out, P derlared her 
neutrality, though the Persi.ui flov. would 
Bcein to have been iinpr<‘fcscd by the early 
<ler. victories and b.v tier. preteriHious to 
be fighting a holy war against ( *oinninni.<'m 
and.TO .some extent, by the siigge.stfon t hat 
(Icmiany would save P. from her olil 
enemies, llritain and llnssin. There is 
evidenc'e that thc‘ Xnxis were in touch 
with disaffected elements In P. unci were* 
planning a coup d*etat. 


AnqlnSoriel Inrositm of After 

the Hrit . invasion and oc’ciijuition of Sjwia, 
the Hrit. and HiLssian (Jovs. turned their 
attention to the dangerous situation 
which was arising In 1’.. througli the large 
mmiher (about 2t>(K)) of (Jer. agents who 
occupied key positions in that country. 
Se\. limes, in Ang. 1911, tlie twc» ulliod 
go\s. i-equc'sted the lraiil,in (Jov. lo send 
tlic*.sc‘ agents out of P., a country who.s<' 
safetj" wius a vital intcTCst c»f (in'iit Drftain 
and Hnssia alike, partienlaiiv hy re.ison of 
Hrit. interests in tho Anglo-lVrsian oil- 
fields and of tho proximity to 1’. of 
lliis.*>.iji*t, great oil-fields in tho ( 'auca.''iis. 
The danger was thi‘ more obv ions from the 
pivssure of the (ler. invading armies 
througii the f’krnine urul the possiJdlity 
that, at any moment, (ieniianv might, if 
thwarted in the rkraine. attempt to force 
a passage to P. tlirough Turkey ( Vnatolia). 
In many respects tlic situation in P. 
reprc'Sfiited a return i»f the (oiiditions 
wliich prevailed during the Kirst World 
War when, as now, an important si-ctionof 
JVrsiaii public opinion I’cganlcd (Jennany 
in tlic light of a sot -otT of Hiissian intlncnce 
in N'.. and Jirit. -Indian influcsic’o in .s,, [>, 
During the diplomatic cvchangc's in 
Ang. 19 il the P. (!ov. were slow to 
admit the danger. Faced with their 
vacill.iting reply and with the* urmaicy of 
the problcun. the* Hrit. and Kiissian (b)\s. 
decided to act w’itliouf further dclav. On 
Aug. 2.» Hrit. and Sov ic t fore cs ( rosscil the 
I*<‘r^ian front liu*, the opcratkais on the 
Hrit. side being iindcT the diicction of 
(Jen. Sir Arcdiibald Wav ell. comniander- 
in-chic‘f in riidia.inul t lie naval forces under 
.Sir (icotlrc'j’’ Arbiitlinot, commandcT-in- 
cliief. K. Indit's station. sonu‘ oppo‘-ition 
was cm ouritcuvd by the forces vvloc h were 
landccl at Handar Soapiir. .it tla* itc'ad of 
the PcM-siaii (Julf. The Hiit. and Soviet 
autlioiitics indic‘at(‘d that ncitlnT Itritaiii 
nor Hussia had any' territonat de sign in 1*., 
and rc-fcrn*(l to the tcrins of tlie Arlantio 
t’liarlcr it/.r.) drafted b\ President Hoom'- 
vell and Mr. W'inst«»n ('hurchill, in confir- 
mation c»f this polic-y . .\s an I'arnesl of 

their intentions steps wcue taken to siiiiply 
the people of I». with corn, food'll utfs. and 
Cither c'sseidials vvhic-h Axi^ dcunaiicU liacl 
.siTioU'^lv^ dcpleieci in tljc*ir count rv'. Tho 
Pc*i**sian forec'S consi'^teil of ahoul l.iO.tMU) 
incTi. hiirly vvcil traincst and eciufiipcsl, an 
annoiircd brigade, and some ‘JOli .lircrafl. 
The* llii-sians crossc-d the N, fioiitii r and 
iiclv.im*ed in the direction of Vrdehil 
and Tabrix. Tlie allictl douldc^ advanco 
c'ontinncd on Aug. 2ii, and imd with only 
•eifunc-tory' ^‘sislanc e. The Hrit. and 
ndian troojis, who crossc<l tlie frontier 
early on Aug. 2.'», ion.sis‘ttMl of two forces, 
one operating from the* S., with Htisra as 
its base, and the other taking a-n its 
starting-point Khanikin, Ihii m. N.W. 
of Hngdacl. The more iwirtherlv force 
pfissed through Qua^p-i-ShJrln and alcuig 
the KcTiiianshah roaci. cuieouiitoring but 
little opiioaition, though strong rc^slslaiieo 
WHS expectcsl at the famous I'allak Pass. 
The hcMid of tho (‘olutuii, eoni|irlsing (tlnir- 
klms, Imd alr<*a(ly rimt with some long- 
raijgo iimehinc-guu and rifle tire ns 
it approached Qiuisr-i-Shiriu. but the 
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PcrRinnn Boon incltcct away into tlic ntlH. 
to tho N. Prit. InissarH of iiii Indian 
annoiircd lirl^udo crossed tho frontier N. 
of (’hoKrocM in a Ion*? procession of tanks 
and Armoured enrs, and, pAssiiiK belwoeu 
Qunsr-i-S)iiriii and Kerrnanshah, JoincMl 
forces witli the OhilrkhaH and led a further 
advance towards the Paitak Pass. 
Another column crossing at Chosroes 
inarched across country to the S.K. 
towards Gilun, whence they could threaten 
the rear of any Iranian ftirces attempting 
to hold the imss. Yet another eoiumu 
was s<*iit out from Xaft-i-Khana to occupy 
the oil wells. This operation was quickly 
completed tigaiuM the opposition of a 
small l^'rsiMll fort-c. The inliah. maui* 
fest-od an entirely friendly altitude to- 
W'ard** the ad^ancing forces. The fol- 
lowing day the Ahadnti oil instnllations 
were cleaied »)f Persian troops and Jlrit. 
na\n1 fojves sank tw’o Pc-rsian sloops and 
captured four gunhoats and <Mght Axis 
ve.ssels. The Piissians caidured Tabriz 
and a ininilu'r of other tiis. in the N. A 
Persian admiral was killed init the Allies 
sutfensi negligible casualties. The Per- 
sian <'abinet now r<“signed ami a new 
gov. was for« All Furanghi 

tor Faroiighi). who told the fVi>iaii 
Parliament of hN gov.’s dei i.sioii t<) cease 
tlgliting. Put although thi>. de<*lsiofi of 
the Persian Cio^. was weleoUK*. the allied 
olijeMs were not >et attain<‘d, and the 
double ad^aIlcc troin X. and 8. continued. 
The lirit. fonr'^ now rea< hed and o<*eupieti 
Slialiabiid, Inning comtisI lUO in. of 
inount.iirioU" (ouiitry in three days. Tho 
Hussiaiis occupied I rmi.i, in W. P., near 
tho Turkish frontier .ind about 110 m. 
from the ('am'a-'Us. \t llic end of Aug. 
Persian eine>s met the t«»rward Hrit. 
troops with the nn‘ssage tliat tlu'sliab had 
onlered his foiecs to (ease hostilities. 
The Jtussiaii southward mhaiiee had iniw 
n‘arlied Dilinan, W. of l.ake I nnla. Two 
auti'tank guiis captured bv Hrit. troops 
]>ro\ed to be of the nmst reeeiit .'Skoda 
(.\ustriaTi) manuf. The IJrit. fi»rees In 
the N. area continued to Hd>ams' on 
Kermanshah along the same route fol- 
lowed by l>uiister> ille in his advaiiee on 
Hakii twenty-three \enrs piH'viouslv. 
Throughout these operations the H.A.F. 
flgliters p]a>ed a proinlnent part by pn»- 
viding protection for forward troops 
and by dropping leatleis. Some thirteen 
Persian aircraft were destroyed. 

l)n Sept. 10 the PiT^iaii Gov. accepted 
the llrit. and SovUt annistiee terms. 
The.se iiieluded the el<isiiig of the (Jer., It., 
Hungarian, and Knm.inian legations, and 
tho handing over to ihe Hrit. and Soviet 
authorities of Ger. subjects. Tin terina 
also prot’tded for the withdrawal of Per- 
sian troojis from (crtalii pjirts of tho 
country. There were found to bo in P. 
Home ItiOO Gers., a number having left 
before' tho invasion, and some of those 
made good tlieir escape, while others w'ore ■ 
arrc.stcd by the HuBsians at Tabriz, Yet 
others wore found at Isnnliaii, whltbor i 
they had fl(*d when they heard that the 
Ilussians Imd eomo as near Teheran as 
Kazvin, Among tho Gers. w'erc two who 
Inid boon concerned In tho Iraqi rovolt 


under Rashid Ali. Tho obligations which 
the I’erBiiin Gov. now uudertouk added but 
little to previously existing treaty obli- 
gations. Uut they included tho promise 
of spoelfte collaboration for the for- 
warding of war material, a useful provision 
enabling Britain and America to supply 
arms to itiissia in the ensuing winter when 
access to that country would otherwise bo 
possible only through Vladivostok, But 
thi» rounding up of Ger. and other Axis 
agent s w AH obstructed at every turn by tho 
shah and his chief of police and this 
iTi\oB(Ml them in didleulties with the Brit, 
and Russian lio\fi. The Bhah was now fast 
losing any liold he might have still had on 
the nympathy «>f the Majliss and of tho 
people, especially as it seemed clear that 
he had actuaU> sent the greater part of tho 
crown jewels, which are national property^ 
out of the count rv, besidcH amassing a 
iortune of millions isonie c.stiinatoR pm, it 
, at iiO.OOd.OOOb IK‘ abdicated <«ept, 16) 

I in favour of his sem, Mohamiiioci Riza (or 
R(‘zu). His abdicitioii was the bcqucI to 
his futile attempts to c\ade the terms of 
the agreement with Brirain and JtusHia, 
and was forc(“d upon Initi b> Persiaiia who 
had long been ilissati-'tUMl with the harsh- 
ness and rapacity of hi" absnintist regime. 
The next ilay allied trooi»s were on the 
outskirts of Ti'herati and the new shah 
heguu his reign with promises to amend 
past wrongs ami to go\c*rn aeeordiug to 
I ( onstilulional luineiplfs. 

1 P. dis Jared war on Gennanv on Sept. 

, 1). lUi.'t. After the Teheran (’onferenco 
' i.Xov. ‘JS) J»n"*id(*iil KooM*\elt, Maishal 
I Malln. and Mr. Ghimdiill N-'IKmI a deelara- 
! tion ill which their three go\s. recognised 
! Persian assistance, undertook to give P. 

I cconoini'’ aid where i»ossihlt‘, and eon- 
, tinned tiicir dosin' for the innliiteuuneo of 
, Persian independence. so\ endgnty. and 
' territoriuJ integrity. Relations between 
’ P. and tJreat Britain and the I’.S.A. 

• remained amU'iible throughout the fol- 
I«»wing year and the legations of iJiose two 
count rie.s at Teheran w'on' raised to the 
status of embassies. But friiMon with 
Russia arose in Oel. ns a n-.-^ult of P.*s 
n'fusiil to grant oil eonc(*.ssions in the X. of 
the country, a rt'fiisal supported h> Britain 
and \meriea. lii April 11H6 negotiations 
hetweeu RiisKia and P.. l ondueted on the 
Persian side b.v the Premier Qn^ain-e.s 
.Sultaneh, resulted in an agn'cment by 
Ru.s.sla to evacuate all IVrsiaii ter. w-ithin 
a few' weeks in con.sideriiilon of exclusive 
rights during the mu i ceding fifty years to 
exploit the oil rt'soiirces of X. 1\. ami on 
P.’s side to carry thrMiigh much needed 
reforms in the prov. of Azerbaijan (9.0.). 
The agreement left Gavnm, w'ho had euc- 
eeetled Hakimi a.s Pn'nner, free to deal 
w'ith the problem of Azerbaijan, w'hich was 
loth to give up its newly w'on indepen- 
dence. Negotiations hetw’cen Azerbaijan 
and P.. hows^er. were siieccssifully con- 
cluded In Juiu 1946 w'horeby the former 
became once more a prov. of 1*. but with a 
certain amount of outonomy. The 
governor-general was henceforth to be 
appointed by the central gov. and the local 
army was to como under tho command 
of tho Persian Army. Tbo withdrawal 
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of llussiaii forctss mis (otup1eti4 bi is not so technicallv perfect as the 
lift) 0 19lb In Jul} Queani iniutoa Chim<4u but rxiolb ip its lUtoratioii ntul 
the first labour U^f^islatioii in P in the oriiaiiunt Kba^rcs (Ibny) bowls uud 
sba|>e of a law whiib proMilcd foi tom \ascs ait partUulurl> bLuitlfnl '\\aio 

pulboi% arbitiation 111 lndu'«trial dispntoa iiiaiic at llhaKCS piubabh iii tho tutllth 

ParL cktUout» were htld howteti, !u an iciitni\ is ciiuni) wbiit un«i bas btuuti- 
atmosphere of uiirtst with Kiudish /ulh disiamd dtt orations of uniinals and 
riauifrs and a disputi until Itussia oxr the fl*runs soiiictinus in iiiltiw ttdours 
oil coiu^i csioiis Tilt tkttions of Itb lUiav,t s was also noti U for lustit w iit and 

1947 cntkd with tlu ittuin of all tlit tilts Tbt enaiml woik f c i wbub tho 

demotratic (audidaUs iiKlndintr Qaeani Itisians were oiui hirnoiis is i lo t art» 
bntatUu saiiu tinu tbiie was wult spiead Initiii tiks jii»rs and bushm of thisuoik, 
opposition to tin. liuldinK of ck'Ctiom> at all oxtuii'^itc int oloiu and la iiitifulin p ittcrn, 
anti tlie unrtst bet aim sonous onoufrb foi I bait Um piesttvtd 

luartiallaw to be it imposed Out. of tin < iiptts wtrt ttf two kinds t/tJun, or 
pcin eausi of di\ in tin ioniiti> was the * wo\tn, and quuh, oi knuiltd 1 ailiost 
objection o* all politkal purticb to tin I 


agreement of -kpiil 194(* concorniuK eon 
cofisious to RiLsaia. The Majlisa contc nded 
that the lubt to irmnt coucetibioiis w is 
vcatcHl in thim alont and that (^a\nius 
ntitioii was ultra loes Tfaoinrh Qa'vaiii 
ofliered to resign ho was rt tkH.tLd 1 it initi ' 
by the Majlissi but at first dt4liiitd to 
accept othet on tho Kcouncl tl i lU tho 
Ayerliajjaii depntns hatl \ottd Mfaiust 
him Mtauwhik notes taint tzom Moa 
cow aecusiiiir of violatini; tin oil agiu. 
ment Qavam in upl\ ulmitUd that] 
his own previous distussiom with tht 
Sox Jr t x\f It niilJ and xoid Intaust a 1 ivx of I 
l>oc 1944 prohibited iht irraut nil? of ton i 
ceshions to loreurners b om 1 In k ss Oa\ «in 
lohb populai bupimrt bttauso all tin 
sthenito for social rtform of xxhitli thti» 
had been much talk duiuu the n 
remained untouched On !)< ( la tit 
MaJbbS pansed a 'xoU of no contKknct in 
Uaxam and soon afterw vids M >itii n td { 
ibrahim llakinu Incaiitt litinur t iiii | 
The Majlibs It ucted tin oil ikittmtut in 
Jan. 194S Tin re xx is liowtxtr t >u 
tinned unrest and H tkiioi itsnriKd in 
June 194H and was siictttdtd i \ liajii 
foreini iniuibUr in tin tjaxAin ( ibiint 
of 194fi 47 XX bo wd- •iiippoittd bx tin 
DeinpeniUc narlv k I bx Qixani Ilu 
extrenust kit xxm^ (riidtlu pirtx xx is 
dienolved ui 1 eb 1949 ifttr in attempt 
on the hhah s life 

A. seven-\eir plan fir t<oi omit rtton 
atrnctioD costing > uimi uoo was pio 
posed to i>t financed | utlx bx oil 
royalties and partlx bx iIk Hank fir 
Worid Keconstiuc tion ai I Dt^tlojuHut 
and the I Import link. lin s)i ih 
visited Ament a at tht ti i of 1919 

ABT — }*irsmri art dale fi< ni i »0 h < 
and the carl} period s| in itix m 
finencob paitk iilarl} thal« f im Vssxiuns 
PfNi^lblarnit art in P f nn 1 its Ik st 
aehfo^c incut m nreliittitnit intJ r 

AKf If iTis/Ti Ki* Persia an J ahoi e. Ami 
) liAtcr, diinriK lia Jal imi 
dyuasiira fan nee xxork dtit 1 (td tJial of 
the txirelfth and fiftetnih cti iniua btiia, 
parlicnlarh tine and forint d n iinporUiut 
part of arcbitcHtnral dtcorati n 

The arhH and t nifm of tlie c o int r> haxt 
sulTef«*djfr(atlv fjroni the aUtt nt mianUc 
The IVrffians have alwa>8 been artistic b} 
natnie and many art torina have ojclated 
the set ret of x^nkh has been fonKOtten 
thronirh tht v t^ars f>f civ (1 wur and tmulik 
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\ XOITfl ITorniNt. \\ XKItOXX* 

\ lIcldMVXIK 'll t A •“ ifot 

of Jcr-iin taiiNls diii probiUv from 
the siMtt util (tntinx liu d< si;^ii are 
iiiaiix m Imiinir Kiidt I biiiitiii^ stmtH, 
iiKiiaUioii itdltiriis i ikis and mvho 
tltsuii-^ Viumal it nil lit usitl a icrtat 
deal in Itisiari («ti{Kl li siicns us ilso m 
ill foi Ills of 1 ( rsian nit J o d ix 1^ isiiui 
mack iiiosih )>\ nomads^ 
and sultnnuiaid is tin in iin (tfitic Per- 
sian t<\tlks ait fmititiiiL ^iiss.iiijan 
fabric x Wf iL X trv iNaiilifiii aiifl vxt n (hf 
hups iiindt i)\ Svikui xxotktjjicij tlicao 
textiles xxtK of loiiii il il( si|rii I arlv 
lalniii Uxtiks xvtit f silk llhsiii with 
aiiliii il dtsiipis xxhiU I tir a grtatci ik 
irumt in dtsiifii was rtsi tad fejllowid by 
tbf iiMi of sc poHh and tuulu splits I ndti 
the *si,fraifdi4 |\tmaii it xtika acn iiotucl 
for thiir xuiious and Intense (olcmrliiic 
sjhcs work and brass xv »rk xxtre and 
iutliistiieH vtrx Uttk isdoiionoxx Carxo 


Pottery ond oarpets are tho (croatoat | wood mliud xxith ivory aud mot be i of- 
fonas of PersfAu art Pershui pottcT> { pcail la bUH iiiado to miiho MimUi t xtenti 
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alHo ftortl-onttlnff. PerHlan pnlntlnfr* puro consonant op consonant + (2) eon- 

althoiifch liinitcd by Ifllainic pi*Htrlct!oii» sonant +u: four symbols for oonsonants 
is of cxtruordinury la^auty. (d; and also In two foniis. but (1) pure 

painting' forins t be RTcatfT of Persian oonMoiiant or consonant 4* d, (a) consonant 
paint hue, und IJhwtratod >ISH. A\epo tho -m ; six symbols for consonants (d, m) In 
tr«*ft.sur\‘ of k{ji»s. A arreat w*ii'^itivcn««s tlircn* forms: (1) pure consonant or con- 
and flow of line were reaebiMl, but It is in soiiiint \ d, (2) consonant 4 »» <3) con- 
their iiiiir\eIlous use of colour 1 bat I Vrsian sonant | i, *■ 

artists luoHt exe<*I. <'» Hurra phy was The early Zoroastrlan Scriptures were 
prsttised in eonneetion with paint liur and (slkd a term which <'omcs firom 

artist if deroratfon, ljut in e\<*n irrealcr the Middle Perslain or Pahlaii te/.r.) form 
<le)?ive as an art by itself. The JVrsian avvtfrtk (jir, as some scholais prefer to 
art 'ivhieh flourished in nnet. times Sri- read, o/>a.<«/r/A ) or the IVi/aind form orosto; 
flueiKcd (Jk.. Korn., and liyxniitine art, flu* Sanskrit tenii Is ar/sfo. The origin of 
an<l was tho father of Saracenic art and this w'onl m uneertain. The A vesta 
architecture, which has travelh>d f«ir sin<*e literature was (^oiuposed in a dialect now 
Its Idrth. In rerciit .lears there h.is laf/i failed * \ve^tif’ or simply 'Avesta’; ita 
little dev<*lopmeiil in art. e\if pt in arehi- original honif is imkiiowu. The Avesta 
tecture (and -.fulpt lire 111 -o far as il serves literature is .i compifx culleefion of 
ns ornanieid f(»r buildings). In < on- j writings, c-ontaiiung the ilturgies, tho 
forriiit.v with the nationalist spnif. new , ‘law,’ wdenui iM\o(iitions, i»rayers, and 
design in iuiilding is mode fled, not on ro forth, and is still in use amongst 
Islaniii- traditum. but on the ijfll u*s and Pai-sIs as ‘JJiblo’ and ’Prayer-book* in 
carving of liie Vciuemcnid paiiues at India and in IVi^ia. The .script of the 
IVr-fjudis and the .Sa-'sHiiiil an-h of A\e>ta, known .is the J»a 7 atid or the 
(’tesiphon In Ii.ni. Avt^sta alphatsd. is a rno*,t <*ui'»ivc w'riting 

vvn l.iriuvnitr. The of fifty sign., probably an artifloial 
Persian or Iranian languivge forms a -iib- creation bos<*d on theloiMl -scrirdh. These 
brarifh of tlie 1» 'lo-Ir«iiiian or ‘ Vr van* books, with tbelr later « ommontanes. 
uiuin branch, b. iongmgto the liido-Kur<»- constitute the bulk of pre-lsKnnic Persian 
neari b/.r.) linguistic famdv. The most Jitcrutiire. 

irnpoit.uit fiunmon eliarafteristif-K of the I l’iidf*r the \r‘-iH‘ids tlie (»k. tongue 
language making if dilTer from Sanskrit. ' appears to have been widely usfd, but 
belonging to the other snb-bpuiieli of the | after the rise of the >.issamans, Persian 
Indu-iraiiian m.iin bram h. are as follows* j again became eiiltiviifed. and inseuptlonb 
change of the original into the spirant and literature In the iMhbM Ian- 
h; chiUige of original aspiranis, sufb uii , guagi» have come down to nv J^ahlevl, 
0h\ dh, into <*ni responding niedi.df-: A*, f, i or rathcp Middle TVrsmii, <on«.ists of 
p, befon» a consonant. ( hanged to spininth PAraik of the .SAKsanian nisi piptimis, of 
\ (A/n, e (/A), if> (p/i). and the development | J'*>iUlcvl of the latiT Zorousiriaii literature 
of M>ft sibilants, ivrsuiii niav he dis- up to the ninth century \.p.. and of the 
tingnished into Karlv Persian, used on the SAV, Iranian dialtsd known from texts 
inoiiumeiits of the .\fliiemonid dynast found in Turfaii (K. Turkestan;. They 
(mld<Ue Mxth I’ciiturv to t he sff<md half , ^pe written in Pahh'vi srHpi.s, whieli 

of the huirth lenturv u.< ), Middle Per- ' seem t«> have 1x*cti a naturnl development 

Hlan of the l^arthlun or \rsaeid ihthmI from hwal euiMVC Aramaic MTiptA^. 

(2.V) n.c'.-v.i). and of tho ."^assanian Modern Peisian is a diiv«*t descendant 

jioriod (v.i». ‘.J’J.') fl.Tl), terminated hv the of the S.H'Ciitral middle- IViNjan dinleet. 
Arab eonuiiest and domination: with tJie but the Arabic couuuest brought siieh a 
Persian renaissance (ninth lenturv i.d.) rtwolution in the material and spjnfual 
Modern Pgrainn la-gan to flou^l^h. Hk» of the Persians, that, to mention only 

Tho nnet. i’ersian inscriptions v\*ere ' one Rplicre of cultural life, alilioiigh it did 

written In emieiform < liariM'ter. whieli. i not ebaiige the fundamenta' strueture of 

however, was not a natural development . the language. It influenced it eiionuously. 
from the Sumero- \‘'sv n»- Ha b> Ionian i The Pahlevi seript was ftircwl to giv’c vyoy 
eiineffonii writing {q.^.i hut cm artificial ' to the Arable (although the pronunoiation 
ereatioii probably ilravMi up on ottiriiil ! of hOmo .^rabie letters ha- been changed: 
order -ox I email > ba-ul on the iieo- Arabic d is pronounetsl in IVralan a^ s\ 
Hahvltmlaii cuneiforms .iiid -ns a sj.steiii and new letters w'en* ci'«‘ated. by em- 
of writing lieiiig a uMa-i-alphabet Hiig- I ploying diacritical uiark^. for repreHcntlxig 
gcated by the alreadv widely cirenlathig the .sounds p, cA. cA. and g). and a know*- 
Araniaie alphabet (.v/ under Ai.iutvDKT). ledgeofthCiAruldelanguHgelM'eaineindls- 
TJiIh early Persian writing, w’hleli was the pensalile to the converts to Nlnni, for 
ofllfia I script of the \( luenienid d.vna.^ty, religious wonhip and the correct reading 
and was eniplo>e<l from the middle of tho of the (}ur*an. their new Hibie were im- 
sixth oenttuy K.f\ until tho deHtruetlon of faissthh' without it. In eonseauonoe 
tho PerHiiin Kinplre by Alexander tho Artihie speech and writing have so largely 
Great, conaluted of forty -one aynibols. inlhienet*d uinderii Ponsum, that numer«>ua 
Four of them were ideograias (for ‘king,* tSeinitie won’ have become ‘imrt and 
‘province * •country,’ ami *Avra-Mazda*) parcel’ of tin langnace. Duqiah who 
and one a sign of div, botvveen wonia; rH^gtin the faiiioii.s Shdh-mlnui pHook of 
three vowels (a, ?. tO; thirteen conMnnunm Kinga’), oniplo.vs about fortj* Arabic 
{kh, c/i, th, p, h, /, y, /, .V, a, aft. thr,h) having wora.s in a thousand llnew of Persian 
either tho value of a pure ooiiHonaiit or a noi'try. and even the gn^at Finlawsf (are 
cofiHonant + d; ton symbols for consou- below), wrho represiuits a national spirltiMi 
apis ik or g, 0 , /, », r) in two forma: (1) reaction against foreign influence, uses a 
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certain number of Arable words. Besides, 
manv Persian savants employed Arabic, 
which made a jready appeal to them from 
the time of their oouveraion to Islam. 
The influence of the Qur’an and the ten- 
dency. manifested specially in the higher 
social cltwses, to consider the employment 
of Arable words as more distliifrnished 
than vultrnr speech , certainly did not 
foster the cultivation of tho Persian. 
Sa‘dl (see below) employed both lan- 
fTuages, and ‘dinar Khayyam {are below) 
wrote scieutlfir works in Arabic. The 
incomparable physician and philo''Oi>lM*r ' 
Avicenna (Abu *A1I Ibn Sina) {see below) 
could eveij write excolleiil poems in 
Arabic. Indeed mueh of the bc^t of 
Arabic literaturo was the work of P<‘i*?Nian 
WTiters. 

Modern Persian returns as a literary 
laniruaire in the early ninth eentury. Tlie 
earliest neo-Persiun lilomry document js 
A frajfinentary poem attributed to 'Abbas 
of Merv. perhaps of v.l». 809, hut the fii**^t 
erreat mi>dern Persian ])oet UfitlaKi 

(d. r. A.i>. 914). With liim hejran wlait 
may be called the court po<*try of motiern 
Persia- lie was followed duriiiR t he tenth 
to the sixteeiitli <‘enturies by Flrdnwsi 
{d. 10‘JO). who completed the ShiVi-tulma 
(tho result of thirty dive years* labour), 
Anwuri {d. between 1189 and 1191). 
‘Omar Khayyam (‘Omar ibn Ibrnliim al 
Khayvilm) of Nfshripfir, a frce-tliiiikcr 
poet^ ’ n.stroiionier, and mathematician 
<d. c. IPilO, Nizami Ul. perhaps P2o:{), 
Khilqriiu (d. 1 199 -1200). Sa'di of Miiia/ 
id, 1291), Jaialu ad-din Hfimi (h. al Balkh 
iu 1207, d. at Koiiiya in 12710. Tirifl/ »d. 
1389), and JAmi (d. 1192) -in more or less 
chronoloKh*al order, A later i»oet, of 
epic fame, is llatifiof .Tam (d. 1121). and 
later still is llatif of Ispahan, knoun as I lie 
sinfi^er of sweet souks (d. 1781 ». Nine- 
tcentU-<*entiirv poets of importance arc 
QtVaiii < Mir/A llalninr 'IIIId <d >hiraz 
id. 1853). YrHihmri, and .Mir/a .<erush. 
whose eh'ffaid work almost equals that of 
the classic poets. ... 

An early prose work of a dirts t style, 
rare in P., is tlie (Jhuhfiv Mnqnhih i‘Four 
Discourses’), written in v.n. 11.17-01 
by Nizami ‘Anidi .'^amarqaiidi. Another 
early prose w'ork Is the m/Ijt al BaPuini’s 
trans. of the L’nireraal Jli.doru of Abu 
Jtt’far Mrthommed ibn Jane ut-Tabari 
i/d. 9*23). The already mentioned phdo- 
eopher Avicenna (rf. 1037) wrote in Per- 
sian a vast enoyclop.'cdi.i, n kind of 
scientific manual, entitled Ddniah-tidma 
i ^AUn (‘Book of KnowledKc of ‘Airt,’ 
^AJa beliiK the shortcneil form of ‘Alflu 'I 
Dawla of Ispahan, for whom this work 
wa« written), Iwaides many charact«*rHtic 
Persian sonsfs of wine, flowers, and love. 
The moat celebrated prose works are 
Sa'di’s (are above), Uuatan (‘(Jardeii’), 
and GttltotAn (‘Rp^e Garden'), wTitten In 
ornate nrose with verse interpolations. 
In myiwlc p<H‘try tlic outHtaiidiiiK work is 
the thirteenth-century Mnthnav^, by 
JalAlu ad-din lianil (ace above), revorenceil 
OH a blblc. Many bistorlanp have added 
their Icamioff to tlie HD^ature of the 
country, »ev. curious and intereatlnflr *»! 5 tH. 
of India being among their worka. Tho 


I^orsion drama delights chiefly in ri'llgioiis 
passion plays and iiielnncboly tragedies 
and lately not a few Christian legends 
have been dramatised, but tlu'y liavc not 
excelled in this braucdi as in poetry and 
religious philosophy. I'oetry remains 
to-day the most flourishing form of 
literature. One of tlie main iu.splratioiis 
»»f poetry has ulwa>s Iwen tla* beauty and 
fiK'ility of (he language, but tlie verse- 
forms are restrict «‘d, witli few <*xceptlons, 
to (1) the rnhtVku or (iiuilraiii; (2) tlie 
ghnzal. a i>ooni in eouplets, interlocked by 
a single rhyme at the luid of eacli couplet; 
(3) the qastda, a dedicatory poem, Himllar 
iu form to tlio ijhaznl. luit longer: and (4) 
the maihnau'l. an eide t>r narrative poem 
In rhymed couplids. The recent revival 
of literature in P. has takim tlie form of 
[ hists.. eds. of the clas-'H-s, and poetry. 
Iiitert‘sl in novels Is restricted to trans. of 
European works. generall> Fi*. Persian 
j poetry is freqiMMitly didtH‘ti(' and naive; 

1 some poems are based on clas‘.ii'al moilels, 

I and are all eoneerned with modern topics, 
'especially the Imriiiiig questions of the 
day. 

j JiihhiK/ratdtu. Gr.sriMi. (tb-ography 
I ami the IVople): J. P. Mo!ji<*r. 1 .Jmirnei/ 
j ihrotmh lUrstd. .iruirtm/, ifr.. I M2; G, Le 
Strange, /'ft* /.titn/'t <d iln Ktut/tm ('ah- 
\lf/tatt, 1901: A. V. Williams .lai k.son. 
'Ptrsitt: lUist nitd Ptrsttt/, 1900; M. 11. 
Iioiioiioe, II ft/i thr l*trst<nt Kxim/tti*tn. 
1919; K. G. Jtrowm*, .1 Vtur atmntff ifiti 
J'tt'ttntm, 1920; V. Sliei'ar, 'I’/ic 
1927; J. W’. W'illiamson, Jn a f^vrsian 
()ilfi*If/, 1927; .^ir T. Wils»m. T/tti 
/Vrsma (fulf. 1928, Jithltttffrnitht/ ttf 
1930. /Vrs/u (Mofiern \Vorlil series), 1!)32, 
and Sout/i-maf I*(Taia. 1J)P); (jertriide 
Bell, i**raiati l*iriurc<' 1!)2S: :*'ir T. Jler- 
bert, Trnvela in Peraia. PJ27 29. 192S; 
\V'. W'. ('■{iJ^h. Peraia : f/ftl and \rir. 1929; 
Sir E. Denison floss. T/a Pit'aaina, 1931; 

, \V. A. K. (;ibl> led.), 11 fttf/nr /slam /. lt)32; 
Frt\\u St.irk, T/iP I'allt t/s of t/t* Assa’i'^ntSy 
1931: fj. T.ockbart, /•'timoas ( 't/it s td /tan, 
1939; Sir A. Stein, Old Ji'tntlps of 11 tsivn* 
Iran, 1940; itf»snlie .Morton, A iJorfor's 
llohdau in /ran, 1!)10; P. Gra^'es, Life af 
Str J'trrtf Oor, 1941; |j. I*. F.iwell-Siittoii. 
Mfshtn Jratt, 1941; II. jiaiii/,a\i, 
Prrsta and f/tr Ptartr^t, H»11. .\i« il.K- 

oiA)o\ : G. (’ontenau. L'an'/ivologip dr la 
iVr,sc. 1{)31. and ('trih.saltoti dr I' Iran, 
1930; L, JiCgraiii, Lnrit.tan Itrtmzrs, 1934; 
E. E. Ilt'rzfeld, Arrhnohtgiral Ihstoru o/ 
Iran, ii)31; .M. A, .‘stem, Arr/tipohujical 
Tour in Avvant Ptrsta, 1930, IllSTimv: 
Sir J. Malcoim, T/tr /fis/ory of Prrsiti, 
ISM: T. Nmddekc, Sl.'ptr/ir.s from Kastern 
Hiaiorn, 1892; Lord Purzon, Prrsiii and 
the Persian Qunstion, lh92s (Utmhridue 
Anctrnt Ifistoru f\ol. iv.). 192)0 27; B. W’. 
Rogers, Uislory of Anrirnf Persia, 1929; 
Sir P. Syk«*M, A l/isloru of Persia, 1921, 
1930, Rklioio.n". K. BeiiVenfsle. The 
Persian Uehuton, 1929; O. <1. \an \Vc‘seii- 
rinnk, I/ets WelthUd tier Iranier, 19,33; 
,1. J. Modi, 'I'he lieligitms ('errmonies and 
(’ustarns of /hr Parstes ('2nd cd.), 1937; 
E. Jlerzfcid, Zoroaster and His World, 
1947. Art: F. K. Martin, The Miniature 
Paint inu and Painters of Persia, i ndw, and 
Turkey from the Kighth to the Kighteenth 
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Centuri/, 101*2; T. W. Arnold, o/ 

Sassanian and Mnnivhivn» AH in Pernimi 
Vainiinff, 1021; K. Druison Kohs, Persian 
Arft 1030; A. V'. Pope. >-1 Sun'eu of Persian 
Art from I*rehisforn‘ Times to the Present 
Day, 1030. Lamutagk AM» LiTKHVTi kk; 
P. Horn, Urundriss der neupersisehen 
Ktymolof/ir. 1803; K. (1. Jlrowno, The 
l*ress and PoHry fd ^fodirn Persia ^ 
1914. A Literary History of tUrsia, 1028. 
and a hist. t)f P. in LiUrntare in Mmltm 
Timts, 1020; H. lje\y, Persian Literature, 
19‘2S: .*^ir K. |)j*nis-on Ros«. Pastern Art 
and Lit( ratnre. 1928; (’. Hawker, 

ifimjde iUtUityniul l*ersian, 1037. 

Persian Architecture, Avr A in iiiTKf''rriiE, 
Persia. 

Persian Cat, set undt r ( ' \T. 

Persian Gulf, inlet froin the Indian 
Oeeiin, niiiniiiit nriHlinards throinrh the 
strait of (Inn 11 / 1iel\t(‘en Arabia and 
IVrsia. Its area is alionl 7'i,oon vq. m., 
its u^era^re deplfi only 2.'» fathom’^. Tlie 
eliinate is exeeedinitly Ind. llle leinp. of 
the water iisinyr aho\e 00" K. at times. 
Tile Sli.ii-el \r.ili. formed hy liie union of 
tlio Tiiciis and llu’ Kuphrates, ll<»ws into 
tile iiead of tiie P. <i. Then* are sev. is. 
dotted alioui ; P'r *..’„i't an‘ Ualirein. 
Oniin/. and Kislnn. Hahrein is Inter- 
esting'’. possessliiK- hundreds of inounds. 
toinh'. <d' .some am t. peojde wlioM* identity 
has not >(*t been proxed. Date-tifroves 
tiourt'-h, and sprini^.s of elear, fresh w'uter 
flow' tlirout-di th«‘ is.; pearls are dived f<»rln 
tile suiTonndinvr sea, the dlvei*s riskiu^ 
tlielr lives aaranist tl»e sliarks and sword- 
flah. Hushire is the ni<»st important port; 
Shira/, the anet . <*ap. of the Zend d> nastv, 
heinif within riMieli, made niishire in early 
times a ]»niniim*nt plaet*. From here the 
P. it. is poihssi and order ki'Fd ainontr the 
fierce arai arnorant people wlio inhaldt the 
friiiKC of t he ecMist. 1 ml lan steamers eoiiie 
to trade here, tlie date trath' lieimf very 
extensive, also the ptail lisheries aiv 
valnalile, and a eertain ainoniit of dried 
fiah is exported. 

Furtln*r N. is the tii. of Prism, oiue the 
laiidfnF;'|)laee for jewi'K, .spieew. and 
inuteririls hrom;rlit from India, xvliile the 
little IS. of Ormii/ was tlie disti'ilmtiiac 
eentre of this trade in ihe Midille Ajres. 
One id tlie henetits ae< iim|)If.*'hed hy the 
Hi*it. w'ii.s tlie siipin-essiiui of tlie slave 
trade, whiidi at one tiiia flourished in the 
P. li. All aloiitr the eoa-t iiri' to be found 
nomad trila"- of all kind', whose Kivatest 
noHses.sions are their ImiscN. ,SV<’ Sir .V. 
AVilMin. 77o Pfrsian (it I92.S. 

Persioaria, sn PtiiAooM'.xr. 

Persimmon, st e I ) \ti I 'lA xi. 

Personality, in ]>hiliisopliv, denoti's 
that a Hulistaiiee is eoii'lltuted a peismn, 
that is, a snlistanee piifeetly suhAlstent, 
master of itn own mi-, and ineommuni- 
oahle. A liunian person, therefore. Is 
jieltlier the body nm tho soul, but the 
rational beinfr urisiiuf from the >.ub- 
Htaiitial union of boi li. It is an individual 
able to direct itself by ita Intellijrenre and 
will, and is ueeordinKl.^' tlie jiroper object 
of at tribution of ii.s acts It is tho per-son 
who walks, talks, speaks, loves. 

While the reality of self has been doiilCMi 
by llumo and IJradley modern phllo- 


ftoph«TH have been principally coucemed 
with four que.stions raimrUini; the person; 

(1) WladJicT and how' it kmm*s itself; and 
tile general opinion is that It knows Itself 
by pen option, i.e. hy that species of 
H\varem*ss which wo have of tho existence 
of partif iilnrs, hy a direct coKiiilix'o reitt- 
tioii lo them, and not hy description. 

(2) The ndation of P. to time; ami It Is 
ajfr<*ed hy mobt that the identity of flio 
]>erson pfr^ists throiiKb time, whatever 
theory <d time he hehl. (3) Whether P. 
he siiiiidc or erini])oiirid. 'J’he definition 

I tfiveii nhoxc invoi\(‘s the simidieity of P. 
j ( I ) Wind lier P. inv ol\ es self-eonseiousness. 

• Ojiinion on this is diviiled, Ihoiifrli it 
j would iijipear tli.d (litTen*uee.s’ are lui^ely 

dillerenee.s of terms, junJ it Jk .safe to hold 
that tli<‘ person i' ail timcH fiinda- 
incrifally self-r ou-c ions. 

P. Ill psyclioloirv (i/.r.i h.'is a somewhat 
wilier eonuotfilion '•'urmfj iuK tlio^ie col- 
I leidions of liltrihutes m- qualities which 
,\arx from pcr.sim t.i person, rather than 
} thosi‘ wliif h (ll-iiniiuish iirrsonal from noii- 
' personal exi-stiuiie. !*or p. ni tlie tiod- 
1 head ste Titisirv. .Sit ol^o IIai.i t ci.N.v- 

I TIOS ; 11 V PNOI IS\| ; ILI I xi(,v ; MkMOHV. 

*S'if A. Itiiiel, l/hra/m/fs o/ Pfr'ionality 
{(trails.. T. A. tiihnr, Dtsmsts of 

. Mtnutry (trari<(.. ls^2l; A. Mender, 

\ Psyeholoyy, ?^ttrmal at,d Mnrlorl, 1901; 

. (’. (•. .hinpr, Psychtthtifii at Tyins or ihe 
1 l\sytholoijy ttf I ndirtditfihtnt, 1923: R. 

* Martin, .tffnd /it net. P)2,’r, F. L. Rer- 
I train], .tlfrtd Jitntt it stm tenrn , 1930; 

R. Stoeknrd, Tin l*hif'>irtil Uasis of 
l*i rsonuiity, 1931; F. Avelimr, Ptrsonality 
and 1931; M. B. Un'cnhie, Person- 

ality, 1933; and V. M. Beehterev, (tcneral 
/*rinetpjfs of Jlnmon PtJfi,roittyy; (he 
(diirrftre Study of Ptrsonnitty, P.I33. 

I Personal Property, in Knir. law. eom- 
Mirises all rhattids or mo\. tides hiieh as 
I jcwids, moin-v. dtiennienl'. fniintun*. and 
I personal efl’erds or lielontfiiiF'' as opposed 
j ti> real t‘state (i/.r. ) or interesr in land 
(,sii I’l HM>N\i.T\ : Ri:\i.tv: IvconeoHr m. 

I lll.KIUtIT VMI..\TS; (’OKlMWtrVL Mf SirPITA- 
, Mr..NTs>, l>(>aseholdi% or chattels i . al (if.r.) 
; an*, us their secondary name irnidies, a 
! hybrid .s])eeie.s of proTu rlx ; for though 
derixeil ont of nail estate, tin » have been 
i ranked a.s .such and alwajs devolve in 
j iiiie-st.iey as persoTialt} (set PisTfii- 
iirrioNs, stvti'tks on. 1*. i*. Is .sold to 
I be either m action or in t^ossession a.s ti> 
wlihdi disiiiudlon ste nndtr Cho.sk in 
V iTJov. Ill Set>ts Jax' the elassitieation 
into heritable and moxiildo prtiperty i.s 
ulmo.st parallel to tin* Kntr. iial and 
personal. 

Personalty, RynonvinoO' with personal 
nroperty p/.r.).' Tln> div into realty and 
P. is traceable to a time w heu lecal process 
was not sullleientlv adx.meed lo secure to 
in person WToiipfully depiived of property 
otlier than freehold kind its apeeitie 
n'eovery aa < misvmI to an action for 
daiiini?e.s UKuitis. the peisoti; hut action 
to rtM'over laud was stria to bo a real action 
(Rat. res, thiiiK)* beeausi* the law issued 
process of execution atfainst the thin*r 
deiiiaudod instead of putting: the claimant 
off with dainnfri's. 

Personation, see under Klkctions. 
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P«rsoniMl Stleotion, see undir Mii.NTAL 
T&JITb 

Persons* Rnberc* ste P\itoO\s 

Persiieotive Tht nu tliod of dm wing l>> 
ndial projutlon to show tUo appaiont 
bire and <thapc, or itc apptaianci of un 
objewt i** cnlkd lintai P It conbukrs 
all points in h miw as <«tiuiing straight 
ra\8 of light to tin e\t tin actuil con 
ditiou of things uku li produces the photo 
graph 111 1 ( micro sjint all lines cc»n 
\trgi» to the c>t if tuo In drawn from the 
top anti bottom of a tcKigiaiih post a 
10(1 Tds dist lilt siimllcr and hiuallei posts 
would fit the hues tht in iixr tht\ ip 
proarh the t\t and pohts of the sunn 
8170 would oetrruu ilnm thus appealing 
larger the dUtnnt post much siiiilUi 
Heme the greet lule of 1» loeeeiiiiK 
parallel lints m n\ei*gc to a point on the 
horizon oi eie lt\el Venal 1* h m» 
matheui itnal ha^siH and eleuN with ^ht 
eve clTezt of blight ness and tolour and 
other accidents due to atimHpbfii sc« 
V\ fi Wcllit Nature /ous and ffu 
MaAittgof I*tfiart<t lh0> (i V T Middle 
ton J he I rnutplt* of Anhituiaral / cr 
sprcfiu l‘MH H \ < oh /Vrs/j<c/n< 

1921 \ Ciniish Samru find the Senst of 
SKfht 1910 > Mtdweirth Per*%iHctiu 

19-ib and woiks bv I \\ Milhr (iss7i 
and H V Tames (ls8si 

P«rspiraiion» ^t4 Tir\i noni- rit s ‘-ikin 
P ersulphurio Aoid oi Perdisulphuric Acid 
It ul form* el at the an id< In tic 
union ( f tlu ions llNO^ during the h ti 
IvMS of uiodtratth •Ntrc ng siilphuri m 1 1 
The pure uid toini colouihs'* civ^.iiK 
that are stable up to bO ( It is dil i i 

and Its Milts hive, the gen i el f r ul i 
M*a*sjOg I he pot«i8siuin silt is e Id nru I 
hy tl e thUiohsi<« of i '•ti iig s luri n »f 
potassium hvdiog*n sulj Jute (he per 
sulphates iie '•table s ilN m (h< li i -t ete 
but aaue oua s dution'^ e i die 'vvgi n end I 
pash into Milph iCe.*H 1 tti Ki I itid h-elt*« ; 
are oijcldlring agents in 1 give n > le u ti ui > 
with barinin chloiieit 1 iin n siil}diiiii< 
add 07 i aro s acid li es the f imiilii | 

and is pi< pareel h\ the i ti n of sulidiui 
trloxidc upon anhvdr u I i li igeu pel 
OXicie H*(ia H It foiiiis 

wbito crystals melting d 4 < anl is a 

powerful OMdiMtng age ni 1 he et id tliidi^ 
coninureial use In the d\» industrv 

Perth. Sir James Eric Drummond, 
ds^toenth Esrl of (b I iit elipl unat 

6 ot Bulfeerd near Veik s cfuid s n f»f i 
tenth N iscount 'stratli el ii and lulf i 
brother and heir iin'suini nc to tlio 
fifteenth carl of P 1 dm li 1 nt lie elf id t 
Oranimai hool and if ton ] rritcicdtlu I 
Foreigxi OiTicc in 190U I lu ttc> score tni\ . 
to under 84 cn tar} of stab for foreign 
affaira* 1906 8 and 1008 10 In was tin * 
prf ( is w rite r to the fore igii k t ai y 1 Oi s 
and 1910-11 One of Asquiths pi tv it < 
eecretoriefl 1912-1), and jirivate) aecre 
tarv to the foMtgn sec'Milv 191 » 
1919. fidlm 1919 to 1911 he wii>. the first 
secretarv general to the Leagiio of 
Nations lint aint>as to Ttal} 1931 19 
he was ebbf adviser on fprcign publicity 
at the Ministry crf Inforiiiation 1919 40 
He boenme a ’srottlah repreaentatlve peer 
In 1941 


•2 Perth 

Perth 1 ( »ip of PertliHhiio Soot land, 
a rov al hurgh 4 1 ni \ N \V of 1 dmhnrgh 
It IS heautifullv situated on the i b ot the 
rav with a flue buckgiouiid m the 
(>raiuplHnfl The riv is Kpunmd hv two 
flne biidg<s, and along Its banks ue two 
public puik's known im the N irid s 
liiehes Hcpiitefi to have b( i ii founded 
in \ i> *0 bv Vgiieeda the oldest building 
IS I he ciucifeniii chuieh of St lohn of 
the Ihiiteentli ecntutv lla < itv wos 
the sttno of the muider >f tin eliike of 
(oinwall b\ his hintlui lelwtiil III of 
Fngliud (HU>) of the famous bittlc 
hetweeii th elans (;nhe h and (liittan. 
elcNcniitd in S(ott ^ b vr Muoi >f Perth 
and of km \ s lUf iinatloii scimoii 



\ I In lan N t s « / / rm li n I tr a i 
ST ♦ 1 >1( 1 S TFimVi !• IMllM Vlsuvn^ 

llicie Ul inariv nmiiiifs distilUrhs iron 
foundiu'i d\t woiks glisswati ninl 
gaiit,t gli'vs*-* lop 4U lOO * ( ip of 
W Vu tiaba on the •'w iii It m u Its 
uiouil 12 in N 1 cf fia pci I of fic 
niuntl It has two ciLhediils (Horn 
Cath li and Vnglic uu a free unh an 
obsciv itorv » bran li 4)f tlio loval mint, 
Qiiel m inv suhstuitlil publh (dblee^s 
lUere ait inanv paik i a c/CoiirsiN and 
•*port groundri etc m ii bv toundedm 
1829 it w o» ( rc ated a miinh ipllit} in 18 jb 
ami itH inoie. rainel giowlh ootiiintnuil 
following the disee v( t} of go|'I 1^9) at 
kalg I »rlic. 'since the a its c ip iiiHion haa 
been haaod on tho e\poit of piimafy 
pisMln tH smh as w ol vfheat fruit, 
tlriihe I dairy pnuliiec tin 1 h14o gold Pop 
(with suburbs) 272. I ( Ap of Lanark 
CO, Ontario, ( aiuuJa n tho II Tai, 
141 m S \\ of Monti eal It htes inonura 
of mm lilmry, woolloiis do Pup 6000, 
Perth Amboy, mirt of Mlddlosox c^ . 
New JcrHC}, I S A , at tho mouth of the 
Hajitan R It haa an CMulltut harbour 


Perthshire 393 Peru 

aiMl manufs. bricks, tolTaK^atta, corks, eoxili so that tho earth's orbit Is 

drttltt plpivj, and ohetnicalH. Hcjttlod in Hlo\^lv more <‘ircular. This 

1683, and nuiiicd after Uie iw-rl of I-’ortb, it det'ri-um* wiji continuo for 24,000 yom 
was the cap. of tho prov. from 1081 to the but will not reach aero, and then will 
tiineof (beros’^olution. l^op. 41,000, bcKin to incrt'asc. iUthough Lain'euge 

Psrthshira, iuhuid co. of Scotland, nml l^aplnj-c. found that P. in the solar 
bounded on the N. by Invomosa-whlrcund sysb-m uic osi iUutory so that our svstem 
Aherdecnshlre, S. hy (OaekiuaimaiiMlnre is stahlr, l'oincfu*6’s work Kueiii*sted 
and Stirliiufhhire, 1C. hy thi' c.o. of Aiurus, that tins nerd not necessarily be true, 
and W. by AruryUshlre. It Is extremely While thi^ qiicstiou cannot bo decided 
luountnfiious; in the X. ure the (irampinn at pwmmiI it iq posbible that in an Un- 
Mt.s., of which the irreat^st elevations arc ineii'.eU ]fni(^ period of time the prt*sont 
Ben ].«a\vcrs (3081 ft.) and Ueii More e.onditioie nid^ not he preserved, and soma 
(3843 ft.), while in Uhj *S. are the Ooliil of the planets may HrradiinUy disappear 
and tlu‘ Sidlaw Hills. The prin. rivs. from the sun’s attraetiou while others 
are the Tay, the lonicest riv. in S<*<»llaml, may he drawn m hv and iinallv fall into 
with Itii numerous trlhs., and the Kara and the miu. Liin.ir ]». are of pa>rticiilar 
tho Forth. The .scenery, wild and pie- import hucc to n». the \ are: (1) effect on 
tiiresque. has lieeii immortalibed in The tin* length td ili«‘ morith; (2) the revo- 
Lttdy of the J^nke. The liik(‘s are numerous lutlon ot the line of apsides: (3) the 
and iiu'Iiide Loch Tay, l.(<ieU Karii, and retrression of the nodes: d) oveetion; 
Loch Kutrine,. Only a small poidion of (5) the -v nriatioii; ((»> ih«* aim. equation; 
the eo. Is under ciiltlvulion, hut a^ri- i (7) the sec-ular m-r clrr.ilion ot the moon's 
oiiUure flourishes and sheep are ovt4*n- i tnean taoiion: Iwsldr-^ in.iny others, 
sively re.iivd. (iraiilte, frci'Mtjme, lime- theoiet leal) \ iiitlnite, Init a ho til seventy 
ritono, and ‘-late are quaiTie<l. eoal and of iiii porta nt‘c». 

copper an* found in the tlehil Hills. | Peru, n-puhlie id S. Ann rica, boundwl 
Perth (7.a. ) is tluM'o. tn, (ioinmiinieutlon on tin* \V. h\ tin* IVif-itir Ocean, X. by 
Is R:«M»d, and tho eo I'J h an for Its sjiort, ; MeiiiidMr ami ('nlomhia. F. hv Jlrazil anil 
aud the Ta.\ dsheries are important Ihdh ia. h\ ( liile. It im. hides the Imsiri 
Woollen and tartan stuffs, (*otton jfood*- ' td the reavnli, with a laiun portion of the 
aud linen an* munufaetured. l\ and baMti o( t hu Marahou or Aina/.on a- f.ii* as 
Kinross lonu two pari. di\s., eueli tin* .l,i\*»il trib. ’I’lie I*a/*itic j-oa-^t rises 
vefurniriK one im*inlK'r. It im*lndes such i stoeplv for l.'»0 m inland to iht* plateaus 
famous plaoC'H as .^(*one, where the Scot- , to i>\cr I 2, mm ft,, and ranges of the 
tish sovereidn*^ were crowned (tin* f'orona- • Amies. Area ls2,*2;»s S44. m. I'oi). (Ill 10 
tlori Stone w*as r<‘u»ov<‘d to West minster ; een-U'‘) tl.2oS.oim K'vehiMVc of tlie pop. 
ill 1296), hUMsiiiant*. wln‘re M.nheth was | of hu*esls width is e'-tiinated at '^l.’i.ooo), 
defmted (l0.*)t), and Killieerunkie, the . Of the ttoal |n>p. H.'iS.i.iou were white, 
scene of Dundee’s fcreat >l<tor.v (l6Sh). } 2,HlT,tmo Imlicm, 12,000 .V-^iaties, 20.000 
There are many ivmaiiU'^ t»f pivhistone » Neifrot*-. Lima, tin* cap., h.ni ilOloi a 
stone elreles ami stiimlinjf stones, and , pop td ,»2.Looo. (Mlier ttis. me <’allao, 
sev. Ibun. sites of lntt>rei-t. Dunkeld 7.»,00t», .\rc*|uipii, 46.000: (.‘ii/.'-'o. lo.ooi); 
Oithetiral 1-^ td iiiU'iV'.t. Artni 2 tlil st|. m. Iqnho-, io.ooo: t’hudaMi. .rsOOO: Tru- 
l\ip. 12S.700. See T. Ji, Marshall, ' iiUo, :»o.0oo : t 'luneha. 20,0«m ; L a, 2o.imo ; 
IliHiorii of f'trthiihire, 184'J. IliiiiiitMto, Iliiara/, Ayaemho, ami iMura, 

Pertinax, Helvius, Htnii. emperor from , tswh .ihout 2o,doo. The ,in‘M td the 
,Ian. 1 to March 28, A.i». lO.’t. wa.s rtdiie- , repiildie w.e* lou< a iii.Dtor of iiiV'C' linty 
taiitly l^c^^‘uad^*d to aeeerd the purple tiwmjr to houmlHry tlisputes with C’l.i »• and 
on tim tleatli (d < ’oijiniotlu^. lint liaviiit; I Holi\i.i. Smec 1883 Chile had re' dned 
atteriiptod to eheek tin* hciMus* of the jt lie pn*\^. of Ariea aud Taeua, aud all 

{ mvtorlan trt»ops, he was slain bj t be 1 attempts .11 *<4*111111^ tho dispute hat! foiled, 
utter, who thou put up the emplw* for fc.alo, , In 1P2U Taeua was returned ) 1*. and 
Perturbations are 4le\hitl«iiis fmm the j Ariea wa-* k4*pt by ('hlle. luit 1*. received 
main mat hemat leal orbits of motion of tho { 6.ot)0,ooo Amor, dollurr- < oiup(*ns.irion. 
heavenly bfidles <lue t4» smaller or irregular I and "^um* sq. m. iti the iicarldiourlutod 
awHctlons. A periodic j'ert urlaition is* ; of tin* port «d Arh-u weis* aUo I'eded. 
au inequality i>rodueed in t he orbit duo to j N vti k vi. Divisions. L. falls uaturully 
tho temporary uouruoas of an alt I'ncting info thieo clearly detliied and ditorso 
body. The solar syalem ha> ing a settled region'-. U ' Tho coastal -inp. l>otwiH‘ii the 
‘average system’ of orhil- w ith eiileulable Pueltle and the Maritime (\»rdil!e’*n. a 
disarrangements due 10 alteration of ' sandy ile-si*!*! Intorseeted hs fertile v!Uloj*s 
relative positions, periodic J*. are tein- ami now itself largt*ly m.ule fertile by 
pomry distil rbauoes whii li pass and rtM'ur. Irrig.iiitm. It protlueas siig.ir aipi many 
They are of very gri»at u^* in determining other crops. cJi The \ii‘'r tiiple ehaiu of 
mass, density, and di'-^tsiieo. Sef*ular IL the Amh*s, 230 m. widt*. with its great 
ure ehaiigi'^i in (he < loinents of orbU.s plaicau'- niul rich voile;", ,graxiug land* 
(f^e OuiiiT), whieli eoniiuue in tlus same oidTee piautaUons, nod miucml wealth, 
direction f<»r i*enturles; they art* them- (3) The Moutail.- 'f llw* K Andean shipo, 
sidves periodic lu long cycles of scores of with Its tropical 1. .*^ts and rivs. but little 
thousands or Immlnuls of thousanda of explc»r(\il. Of the total .irable area of 
years. One of scv. iiiiportiiot secular 21l,,i6rtd)06 no., only 3,60(),060 aro under 
P. Is the alternate iniTCOfu* ami decrc^ase ootivo eiiltivatiou. in the arid Luinst 
In tho o(xioiitrU*it<r uf the earth’s orbit; regitui tho gov. Jias brought under ini'* 
at tho bogtunlng'of 1030 its valiio was gatiou over 60.000 ac. dui’iug tho last few 
U 0187 361 atKl It docrortsos by 0*0000064 yeai*s. 
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CUMATE. — P. ia in the Ints. of tho S.E. from the T^S. Oov., which nf^rocd it* 
trade winds, which, blowlrifir in warm take nil Burphia nibhcr hir il\c ycurw fi’oin 
and moist nro-lndon oil tho Atlantic, pro- 19J*i. Copper anti potitilonm arc tho 
cipitnto sumo of their rain in pnssinff over oliit'f ininorala oxpit)itod. The ohit‘f 
tho pnmpiis. but divschare^' tho body of it copper niiiio is at (Vrro do l*asci», tho 
on the E. slopes of the Autli‘S. then dea- hitfliost tn. in the world at an elevathui t>f 
cendiii»r (M)ld and dry on the W. side. <»vor ll,<h)0 ft. It hna been operatotl 
Hence there ia little or no rainfall on the for three ot‘nturie«. J*. is one of tho 
coa.stnl strip of i*. On the Puciiic near I ut»rhrs largest souwes of vanadium, 
shore tho prevniliiifir wind ia parallel tt» Other iTilnornls expt)rted iiioliwle nnti- 
the ctuist or away from it. In Lima the iiion.\ . hsid. tungsten, and bismuth. Oold 
extreme summer maximum temp, is 82 , is uidely found, but transport and labour 
winter minimum .'iO", the eoiTespoiuliiijr diilicullles hinder iiiinintr. Tliere are 
means beinjr GG’ and .'iG*'. Tlie ihiiui N lariire. iiM)sny umvorked. iron deposit^', 
cold, the lower Montana is typicnllv but an inm and steel plant is under 
tropical, hut the hiffher rogrion is deiijrhtfiil. const riu*t ion. 

Ltsht malaria. )ntlutiism, ia common, but In 1!M7 the imports were vahied at 
yellow fe\cr and plaftuo are rare, '[’he l.OGl.G.'iT.IHM) soles, and tho e\i)orts at 

tt o^■ pure Sp. blood are not tuuiktous, 1.002,94:i,fM)0 soles (the B'old sol is wortii 
r so intormingrled with the fudlans 47 oO cents (T.S.A.), (»r n-.'hS the »: 
that they are n<»w mestizos or people of | u'.c. i;U. 8d.). This was tlu* tlrst tin- 
mixed race, but their langniapro is Sp.. and fuvouruhle trade halunce in IVniviaii lilst. 
the hierher elassea have nnich culture. Imports arc cotton tiiul woollen floods, 
Neerroes and Asiatics toprctlier form he- elect lieal K(»od«. arms and munitions, 
tween 1 and 2 ])er cent of tlu |h>|i. Tla* d.\cs, maehmery, etc. Exports ineludc 
bulk of the pop. of the upliUuN. who aiv cotttms, hides, co])per burs, petroleum, 
known O'* ('holos, are deMt iided from the suitar. w«)ol. mineral eimeent rates, aiul 
orifrmal Queelmas and A.Ninaras of tlie prcciiui*' metals. In 11117 1\ exporlefi to 
Inca Empire. They an* sfronj? and hardy , the Lnited Kin^lom cn>ods \alued at 
and make excellent niimrs, and the tl. li»2, 192, and I nltt‘tl Kiuinlotn imports 
grrea ter part of the work of I he country i*^ te I*, wen* \ulucd at t:2, 298,7(58. In 
done bj ibein. Maii.i of llu‘iu are •small 1918 the estimated revenue and expcndl- 
peasniit proprietors. tnn* of 1’. halaneed at 927,999,009 soles, 

0< n PATio.v.s, Tiov. AN'P (‘oM'/l’lie total iii‘bt of i\ (1910; aimuinted to 

MEKCK. —About 89 i)er cent <»f the p<»p. is | 1,97 4,729.909 soles, of whleh tlui Internal 
dependent on airri< ulture. malitiv wjt h • <lel)t was .721 ,999.990. llrit. in\(*stnien(s 
the help of irrij,Mtion. Tlie <*hi< f aitne. | in 1917 amounted to €27,929.090, of 
products are, in (he order named, eottmi, j wdileh 7G per rent, was In default. Amer. 
sugrar. y^ool. lnd<‘s, skins, .nid eotTee. I direct in\estments in 1919 were 
In the coast retfioii suirar, eottr.n, maize. I ??81,.'»99.999, Amer. holdings of iVru- 
aifaifn, and \ari(ms fruits are jrrowTi. vian <lollar hornls in 194 J wej*e €.7 1,999,999, 
Peruvian cotton is of ^er^ hiirh cpiality. all in default. 

Here also is tla iiiMre modern and euerpretle ('oMMr\ir vtions. Then* are about 
life of the count M . (’allun.cliimtiote.urid 2l,79«l in. of roads .suitable tor motor 
Paita liavejfciod lirtilionrs, (’hiinliote beiiiic traflie. Tlie central hiK’hwav «jver (lie 
a port for mineicds, ft)!' e«»t ton. The Amies was eomideted in 199.7; the rich 

LoWtos oil-tlelds lid\ e a eoimiien'iiil outlet I K. jiart of P. W'us made ne<*e‘‘sihle h.\ 
at ’Tmiibez, and .'sa!a\er\ is the port t>f • the <‘alluo Hueniieo~Jhieall])a hlg:liWiiy. 
Trujillo and file siii^ar disf. A new port ( opem <1 in 1919; Lima was linked with 
has been developed at ^^atllran^. The l<|ui1os by tlie ijima Ihiealipa hijriiwai , 
fore.sts of tho dept, of Loreto Jjavc plan- completed in 194 4. Then* are psal rail- 
tatloiis of tlie coco 'hrnl>, and in this re*- wa\s, whieli are euriii d to remarkable 
mote place the sU(?ai-( ,ne*. cotton, eoHw, beiirhts, (’erro de l*aseo heiriK sfrxed l»y a 
jfmpcs, oraiip-, pim'apples’, and broad-pnip* railway. P. lias 27.78 m. of 

bananas jfrow abund.tnth . but tr.idf* is railwav. Sims* 1912 (lie admiiii.sfration 
hampen*d i»v lack of traijspfirt . Moildido, * of post.;, telep'nphs. and wireless km* vlqe 
one of the Worst port- i- the outlet, for | Inis been in the han;!'^ of ihepn. Then* 
An^quipa, the Tltlfata di.si., and the is a sliort waxe and lon»r wa\e national 
Montafia. Huaneax iia <> h the eenin* of bn>ad( astiiu; station (»f luodern type, 
the quicksilver mines. Tin upland- are Private stations wen* HUspeiided in 1912. 
the home of tho potato. Lake Tit h a; a Air mail and passenirer servioe between 
(o.e.), with Lake Poopo amt the It. Lima, New N ork, Itiit de Janeiro, and 
Ijcsafirticdero, Ifl a Rood wiitei way. t’ldfee SaiitiuRo was cstah. in recent yeara. 
is prodneed chiefly in f lianehamuvo, (biv kknmi’.nt.- P. Is rov^tikmI by a 
Pereu^*, Paucartambo, and Huatia«o. president, wlio is elected for 4 term of live 
Cocoa is cxtcndinR in P» reuC*. <'f>ea years, a senate of fort y-nlnc inembers. and 
ia chiefly Rrown in Otiizco for the Indian a chatiibcr of danntlcs of 149 moiiibers, 
pop., and co<* 4 ilno is inanufaettirecl in onc-third renewable at Rcnaral elections 
Lima. Callao, and IJtuzeo, eidefly for ov€*ry two years. VotInR roinpulHory 
export Dyes, cinchona, and other for all adult literate nmlos. Women have 
medical plants are found; alpaca sheep only tho municipal franchise. The 
and llama wool are exported. Kubber cxeeiitlvo power is x'ested lii the president, 
is shipped from I<iuitos pn the Amazon. Under the constitution of 1999, as 
The gatherlnR of wild rublicr, once the amended in 1939, be Is advi.sed by an 
most important industry in the Amazon economic otlvlsory council of specialists 
region, was sttinulated under pressure in various flolds. The* tircsidcut excrelse.s 
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iiiH exocuuvo lunctionfl ttiroiigrii a cnDinet Bprcaiiinfir culture and enllgr^itcnment. 
holdiiiRT otflcf) at IiIh plcusuro. The The War of Indepcnclonce lasted some 
twenty-four dents, of I*, are divided Into iiu’CHj yeurs, and the Spaniards were ftnally 
l*i4 provs., each dept, bclnt; administered defeated at Avacucho (1821). When l\ 
by a prefeett and each prov. by a sub- be^^anie iridepiuideut, for a lonsr time its 
prefect. recortl was one of perpetual civil strife. 

JiiHTK'K. — There is a supremo court at After the iniiidlo of tnc century prosperity 
Ijlnia composed of eleven Jndfces and live was heim; c-^tjih.. hut it was siiattercd by a 
hseals, and eif^hteun superior courts. The ilisastrous war with (Miilo ( 1 87U -S3). The 
judKOM of the supreme court are ehosen hy nitrate f\i*hW of Tarapacn, which were the 
C’ouffrcss from lists of names presented by main siihji*cf of dispute, were lost, and 
the gov.: those of the superior courts and Arlca and Taon.t were also retained by the 
of the minor courts by the prov. fr<jm lists victors; a- shown .'ihove, that matter was 
of names presentcil hy the supreme anti afterwanl- ^otilcd. Financially was 
suiKTior courtJi respectively. riuned, and in isuo Ihe IVruvian Corpora- 

ICniTt’ATioN AN'i) LiTKRvmip;. — liduca- tionlook ovor the fopciicn tlebt in return 
tlon Is well on?aiilscd in 1\ and is free bir a si\T > ---ix xoru*-.’ lease of railvvavs and 
and compulsory. The system is hlprldy maiiv other v.ihiabli* ciniccssions. Roun- 
cent 111 liseti. In 1914 there wi‘rc 704 7 «*le- tiarv dispute'* hetwron Amer. states are, 
luentary schools, and <>1 secondary state lit>wc\er. a freiim ut source td armed con- 
schools fciviuf? ttve-ycar courses. Vlamt fliet.ami In l*,'iu\iiin lilihustersfroin 

100 s(‘con<iiirv schools were conduct<‘d hy hinitos oecuphsl liCtici.i on tluW'oloinbiau 
religions onltus anti otiier bodies. There front h*r, tlfin.uidMii^ a revi-*ion of the 
are also rural schools for ln«lians, c«>in- treutv st'itlouK-nl ratitled h\ l*. ju 1927. 
mcrcial and liulustriul schotils, etc. lie- Tlic l'eni\i.i:i (^o^. <-upiiortc(l the flli- 
sides an e\cellt*nt uiilv. at Lima, there are hu-ter- and broke olY diploinai rehitlons 
three others, at vXivqiiiim, <hi/.co. and with < olombi.i. The Le-.tifu«* of N'atioris, 
Trujillo. Ft*w of the repuhli«*s e<iual I*. t>n < 'oloiiilua*'* appeal, iikoiouik ed .i^r.iiiLst 
In eultiin* and Hteratu*’e Felipe I \'inlo v P.; afi«*r a f 'w moulbs* •'kinni-sliinir and 
Allaffa (d. 1S118) w a iMllManl man of homhinu:, a Leatrn'* eojiUiii^Nlou was 
letters and the author of st‘v. siiarkiin;^ apiiointiMl to adminisler L»*litia uu'il a 
comedies. Manu«‘l A. Si'trura o/. 1H7I» ■>etthMiienl uas reaeheil brlweeii the t\\o 
\^a^ als(» a <listinuruislied dramatist. eoimtrt«>-» at Jtl«) di‘ .laueiro in ip.u. In 
Amoip? niiirn po<*ts Pedro Pa/ Soldan v 19.11) Ss per n nl of the eler'ionn*-approM'd 
Pnnuue (d. 1 89.*i) was the <*hief in the nine- I aniciidineurs to the t ♦m-^til ution of P)33 
tcenth (Muitnry. Ua*ardo Ihilma {18:13 I hv n Inch pr/»portioiial repn ^tuitai i(Uj nas 
1919) was an iinimrtant writ ‘r of Pern- i abolishc'd and ireip'ral eleet ions ri‘pla'‘»‘d by 
vUin hist.; .lose Santos (Mioeano (f. lS7a la iiuiewal of one-third of tli** chamber 
1934) is perhaps the most powerful of .ill ‘ hieimially. In 1911 fUditini; took nlaco 
Sp.-Amer. poels. Heliirious liberl v exists. ' b“t\\«*en Pt‘ru\ian arnl Keu.uioiian troops 
hut the Kom. <\itliolie faith i- iiroti'eted I for some wts'ks <»ver a boundary ♦li-pute, 
hv the Slide. \ d<*cree of 1929 alloweil ! rc'-’fieetirijr tfic reicioti .\. of t'le ’\IoniAon 
only Jlom. ('atholh* rehirious iiist rn<*t ion | from the Ponico di‘ M.in-'erie'ie. which, 
in schools. There is a Pom. (’alliolic , howiwer, t\.i- settled. P. br(»ke f»ff 
ureh!nslio[>fic at Lima, daliui? friuii ^ di|>loin it r«*l.itions witli the \\i-. powers 

and eii?htceii hi-luips and \iear- ireneral. I «>ii.lan. 21. ll»l'2, ainltlie r.<. (io^.ln.^dea 
Dki’km’K. -Mililarv sepMci* is coin- I loan to P. o( sjii^non.npn for defence pur- 
piilMorv and imlxcrHal, but, ordinarily, I poses. \ ttade treatv wa» also imui- 
onl.v a liinifi’d immbep «>f th<* >earlN ({iiota | eluded with the r..'s.A. for the dispo-td of 
of conscript-, is called up for .ictlse duH Penn inn coi t«»n ami rubhi'rsurplust*. P. 
with till* cohnirs. The term of service is deeUrt*d war on (Jerinany ami .I.ipan in 
two jear- in the acti\c a^m^ . tim years in Feb. 19L'», Tliomrh takimrno aeti\o part 
the reserve, and tweiilv Acar-. in the in the w*ar. the country supplied xalnabh* 
National iluard. The authorised estah. raw' m.iten iN to the Allies. 1. became 
of the iinn> ill 19 40 was ihMih oilu'crs ami . a foundation member of the I'nired 
about .30,000 otin-r r.iuks, .\\iatioii, Natioin. 

civil ami military, is controlled by the invT » 'ivilis vTio.v. - Vr<.'hieolociral 

Ministry of ^^arIne ami \\iatiou. The renuiitis of the enuntry take tn to nun li 
Ij.S. (lov. .smit fift.v acniplaues in Lease- earlier forms of culture than those of the 
Lend terms in 1942. The l^*^^lvian Navy Itiea. Ceotrr.iphh'allv P. c.in he di\ ided 
comprises two ohsidote cniisers (1900) of into three zones, tiie {’o.i-t. tho ^^ierra, 
.3*200 tons with 0 -in. itiiij'*. I 'VO dost royoin, ami the .Montailii. The moit ilisi j,-.«*eil 
four submarines, and siv riv. ^nnhoats. problem of Peruvian .irduvolotry is 
Theve is a naval cailet s» hool near ('alhm 'vhetlier the cultural priority uocs to tho 
ami a suhniariiio base on '"’an Lorenzo is., prehistorn* culture of the Sierra or to that 
opposite Oallao. of the t'lwist zone. VM’onlmvr To J. C. 

lIlsTOUY. — P. was ('lUinuered (l.'>31- Tells, the priority is to be niven to tho 
hy Francisco Plzarro, ami remaltictl •antoiditliomius’ people of the Sierra, tu 
umicr Sp. rule till 18'21. The country the culture of earlv Tiduiauaeo and 
cnjoyeci an uneveiithil and prosperous (Miavin. Accord. *• to him an'hieoh'ijfieal 
hist.* Lima was the centre of Sp. rule traces of the Cha\ i.i lultun* may also be 
and trade, and in every rosp<*ot the eliiof found at liambavciiue. Am An. and Para- 
elty of the New World, llore, in IA5I, ens. On the otlier hand M. Uhlo dls- 
was fountled the unlv. of San Marcos, the tlnuruishes tlu' foUowimc five phases <if pre- 
liret on tho Amer. continent. From early historic Peruvian cultures, of 'vhiuh tho 
tinio« Jesuit missionaries were at work, first three are lii tho t^oast *one: (1) S, 
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Tolloys: Early Nasca or Naaca T. and the In all ruspects, aa far as we know it, the 
two Inca periods; (2) eentral valleys: social and political system was admirable. 
Proto-Lima (Nieveria) and Hccuiiy; (3) The srov. was n. benevolent desiK^tlsiiL 
N. valleys: Early Chimn or C'liinm 1 . Interfcrlnfir with the lives of its subjocts 
(Trujillo) and Late Chfmu or (’hinm 11 . atexory turn ^vith sumptuary laws and all 
(Chanchto): (1) the Hierrn, with the muuiier of rciniiations in the niimitost 
cultures of Chavln and Tlahuaunco I.. uinttcrsof daily life, nud such a system was 
followed by Tiabuanaoo 11.; and (o) the well suited to the docile nature of tho 
Inca OP Cusc(» culture. Thi» chrouolofdcal pcoidc*. C'onquerod peoples were well 
problems are still open. 1 hie dates the treated and Induced to join In the Incan 
Coast culture.** from A.n. 7l>b, tho t'ierra system. (rart‘Jlusso, tlie Sp. ehronlcler to 
culture frtun oOO to 1000, and the ln<*a uhoni we are indebted for 1 lie ^rreatcr part 
culture. In its zenith, from 1300 to 1500. of our knowlodf?e of the* Inca remmo, 
According to other Bcholaw (s.f/. E. >eler) declares that no aiiet. kings, whether 
the two <*ultural grouiw (Const zono and «»f Asia, Afri«*a, or Europe, have even 
the Sierra) wciv roughly contcuip*)raneous. shown saeh wdse and buiievolout treat - 
The Inca Empire nourished fr*un the first inent of their suhject.s. 
In<*«.M«itoo<’t‘.»pac(< ’apac), about \ n.HiOO sev T. i\ Daw'son, Thr Sonlh Atnrriran 
till Pi/am>*s fUTiAnl an*l the dchat and 7Vtpw/>/*c,s. 1003-4; P. 1\ Martin. /Vrn of 
death of Atal.ualpa In 1532. It i Minded the Twtniuih Centum. 1011; \V. H. Tres- 
over P., Bolivia. and Kcmulor. and it-« influ- cott, Thi Coiiqriest of l*tru, 1817, 1005; rtir 
euco extinded even to the (•lan Chaco. Clcmcuts Markham. Ctm, 18S1. The War 
Thccap. wasatCiiz*'0(<7.r.),aiwlQuitowfl5 beiu-een /^eni amt Chile, 1883, .4 TiiJftorjf 
another Important centre. A eouiplcto of Pent. 1802, and The Iihoh of Perv, 
systim of rondo was cstah. It ia thidr 1010; t\ R. Knock. Tin Street of the 
buildings which make thi liicn.s chietiy i^ucij^c.lOOS. Pent, 1008, and The Uejntb- 
worth> of n<imiratioii, ot winch the moat hrs <»/ South amt (Uvtrol Jmenea, 1022; 
remarkuidc arc at and amutal (‘uzco, (1. (lUincs',. I*€nt: its Stout, Ptople, anti 
iuchiding the grt‘ut fortress of sncMxhuo- Hthnnoi, lOOti: E C. Vivian, l*ent, 1014; 
man, Ih** Temple of the >un. the ladaics a. Dell, Liannt iMtnl, 1027; W. M. Mc- 
of Huajna Ccopac and *d Paihacuti. (io\<rn. Jnnole Paths nml I nett /fains. 
The mins of Macha Itochu (r/.c.' are of 102'<; I* A Mimds, Jnnent i’trihuttums 
great beauty, and it ia believed tti.it tia* \ ot the Amlts, 1031. and hall of the fnva 
city waa the traditional Taia]iu-toe<*o, hrninre onti the Sptmi^h Pvle in Peru, 
cradle of the lucaa. A road was openMl loiO 17 1032; J. itasiidre. Jlistoru of 

in 1048 by which access to the site is J*tru, 10.t.S; ,1. Valcga, History of Peru 
gained. Thiy are composed luainh of ( Lima >. 1038; .V. M. Renvvn k, II 
mo*>t remarkable monoliths, some nuiriy m tin J'ernn/w Jndrs, 10351; and (’. 
20 ft. high, and wore titl**! 101*1 fhelp Sandetnan, ,4 lyamiertr in Jtna Land, 
place by workmen who kn* w no me- 1018. 

ohanical c«ntnvain*e and um *1 no mortar. Peru; 1. Co. sent of Mhuiii Indiana, 
The> bad ron^idemhle pr.dehiu-v In C.'* A., on tho Wabash li , Id in. E. of 
aatroiioniy, as wc t1n*l fnun rh*‘ 1 * ipains of Logarispnrt. Pop. KJ.tHMk 2. Tn. of 
their observe t«»ri*'.s. Hr*>ii/c aiul <*oppcr l^asalle I'o., lUlnoih, T1.S.A., on the 
cutting tools v^orc ii'-e*!, but iron wojh Illinois anil Michigan ( anal. It is tho 
unknown, skilled and hcaiitifuJ iiietai centre of \alunhie coal-fleids, and hfw 
work in gold and siKfr, jiofterj . and tex- f«»un»lrl<*s and zinc-rolling mills. Pop. 
MJufahricfl hav e b< # n prcicrv ed. 1 ii.udo, 

Religion. — Thi^-n* are fciiiph*s of the | Peru Balsam, s**f B a i.si.u. 
mm and ino*m; their ‘uukunwii Cod.’ a Perugia: 1. I’rov. of (‘cntral Italy, 
0lir>remc spirit , all-ircrvadiug. was WMir- forms the compartiiiiento of Cinbria. 
dipped without idols or iitinuiu MteiiftceR. Area 377h s*j. ni. Th<* region i.s tra\eraed 
The image of the Creatfir wa*> lepresented by the ApeimiiieR. and is waK^red by tho 
at Cuzco by a large flat plat€* of tine gtdd. H. Tiber. Tho soil is pnuluctivc, thochtof 
of an o\al or olhpticnl form. The sficred product'^being wine, wheat, oil. and fruits; 
fire of the eim v\tis att*-u*le*l bv vestal t*»al and iron arc found. J*op 71.').000. 
▼IrgiDB. Manco Cca pa* .the first hgendurj 2 . ( ap. of the above, situated between 
Inca, vTOw. according to iegend, bom of a the Tiber and Lago Trasimeno, at on 
virgin and came as a Te*l**f lucr of mankind altitude of 1700 ft. abov** the level, 
and a tt'a«’her of civili'.utinii. It contains many laiildinipi of fntcreHt, 

A^ntUure wan fidMioied, and tho in* hiding the (lotldc cAtlg*dral of Han 
ayatimi of terrace cuUun- was ndmiiably Lf>renzo (fifteenth century), the univ. 
adapted to tho nita. Laim whs hehl 011 a (thirfecntli ccnlurj ). pnhtAZddelMunifiplo 
communftlft^Rtem. one part being reserved () JS 1 >, ond the eollegu of Han Hevoro. 
for the Sun tciiipleR and pncstn, uiiotlier Tlie in. posscHReH many art tretiMurcH, and 
for tin* Inca, and a tliird fur the people, has a romantic hist. In tiioHwmd World 
Each Indian wn« given a iTM jiHure of land. War the city CKcnped daihnge Init tho 
and, an Roon a« he had ft fa mil V, a further «crs. blew up the tblrt gent h -century 
allow oncf) waa given to coch member. Ponte s. (liovnnni. Pop. 82,000. JSea 
Idleneofl was pnniRhod. Poverty and W. Ileywood, Histoni of Perugia, 1010, 
deRifWfon were unktiowti, old and tiihriii and M. SyniomN and L. ])nff-(lordon, 
being cftiwl for by thiir neigh bour«. Perugia (Medieval Tna. «erlw>, 1 80H. 

Tlie Inca <lov. oatah. atorchowMH 09 a Perugia Lake, nee Tuasimknf. Lakr. 
precaution ognlnst famine and (o secure Perugino, Pietro, properly Pietro Van^ 
that the common produce of tho people’s ucof <1446-^1523), It. painter, one of tho 
labour ehonld be equitably dlHtiibutod, inftHtm of the rmbrtau ochool. b. at Cittli 
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della Plove. near Porueia. He was a pupil 
of t'ioreiisso di Lorenzo, aaid Jiift tlrat 
public work w*i« tlio oxcoiitlon of the 
freftuuoH In the Palezza Coiiiinunale in 
Perutria (1 -175). Jn M80 ho wen one of the 
ffroup of artist H choaeii by Sixtua iV. 
eiribelliHh hl^ newly flnlMiied chtiTw*!, and 
paJntod the 'Delivery of the ivovh to 
rtt. J’etcr,’ a work which imrliciilarlv 
shows his method of brinffliiR: out in 
accurate perspective, and with true focliiifc 
of the \Hliie of distance, the cJfcctH of 
space and atnioaphere, a juethod which 
his pupil JtiiphHiU carried to perfection. 

led a w'andcriiifr life; in 1 ihO he painted 
the beaut Itiil frescoes in the Sala dol 
Oambio of Penitfhi. hut after 1503 lie 
worked mostly at Kloreucc. Ills ‘Virjdn 
Child, Michaol and Ilaphael/ and four 
other works are in the National Dailcry, 
ianidoii. Nee lives !)> (•. C, Wlllianisi>n, 
1000. and K. Cauuti. i031. 

Peruvian Bark, or Jesuit's Bark, hark of 
variouH trees of the fnmiia ('nu'hona^ of the 
natural order ituhlHcuae, infrodiK'ed into 
Eiirop<‘ from Peru bv the Jesuits um a 
euro for fe\*‘r. C. l.vtigvrmiw is childly 
{rrown in Java, wiui*h produces nine* 
tenths of the world'. l••^|m^emeufc8. 

.See furihfr undrr Cjlm'UONa; < JNt h<ina 
llAllK Alkaloidh. 

P^ruwelz, tn. in ih«* pro^. of llaiiutut. 
Delirium, 12 m. S.K. of Tourinu, mvir the 
Kr. Inirdci. It is eiiirairtd m manufs. 
of leather, rgp#'**. knitted iroods, and foot- 
wear. Pop. 7t?o0. 

PeruzzL, Baldassore ( 1 1 S 1 1 .VMt), 1 1 . 
arehiteet and puiuter. h neai Mcrni. His 
early work was In imitation or Pinturic- 
chio, but later In* was influenced by 
llaphael. In 1«>U4 la* went to Dome, and, 
aided by AKesiiuo (’hUfi, was enabled to 
study its art trcstHiircH and tlu* i»rineiples 
of lire hit eetu nil de.slsrns. In l.>lf» he 
de^iirned for (duiri the Villa KirnoNiuu, tor 
which Haphael painted the fiescoes. In 
1520 he WHS nprtointed an hueef of .st. 
Peter’s, in hucivshIou to Haphael. hv Pone 
Leo X., and in 1525 he dc-nrued the 
Oh^oII I'alftei*. Amonir hi'. fic-.eoe,s and 
panel pnmtinirs executed at .'sicna is the 
famous 'Aiifnistus and tht* in the 

ohiindi of t*onfeirIustn. Jhs omiiiir eiry 
architect at .skmui on the s.u'k 4»f Dome in 
1527, tn 1.5J2 he rctiirnofl t«» Home, whore 
he built the Videni and Orsmi palaecH, and 
his arebllocturHl maslerpicic, the Man- 
shnl J’alaoe. .SfC A. Donati. h.logut di 
/L Pertizzi^ 1870; A. Uecsc, />’. Pertuzi: 
Anteil an dmi ntalen^rjn -i Schmuvk' dvr 
Villa Farnrtnna, 1804; and inonouriaph by 
W. Kent, 1025. 

Petaro faint. Pisauruni), <*ap. of the 
prov. of PisjiiM c I rbliKi JDily, on fim 
• Adriatic, «t rlie mouth of tbe Poirlia, 
19 in. N.E. of I rhino. It 18 an episcopal 
«oo, wiDi an ukl and h cathedral. 
The tn. poHHcawoH oev. a net. pahieea, ii 
tnuzictti lycMMiin, foniidcd l»y ItosHiui. who 
wnfl 5. heiv in 1792. public library and 
lunaeum. It is a inniiufacliiriiiff etuitn*, 
the nlilcf products betnsr majolica eartheu- 
ware. Bilk, and (clft’ss. PIrr. wiuo, oil. 
cheoHc, and wax are exported. The tn. 
suffered iinieh dauiafro from allied homb- 
kiff iMd sbeUinir lu the tiecund World 


War.jQnd yot more from <»er. mining imd 
doliborati* vandalism. The church of S. 
Antonio was burned out, hut ita paiatings 
had bcon prcviruialy removed to safety. 
The c.ilhedral was little damaged. The 
lineal pulucc was aJigUtly scarred and tho 
looted the iuLurioc. The L^alazzo 
losclu-.Mo^c.i, which housed tlio public 
rnuseum, was destroyed by Oer. mines. 
No damage was ilone to tho hp, of 
Hossini, aiiil the Rosaini In the 

Lu*co i'r•s^|Ill were unharmed, i^ome 
parts of the \ iJIji ] miau'lale were badly 
damaged h\ arnllcrj tire, some of its 
sixtconth“< t nlni\ fic*coes hcJiig damaged. 
Pop. .il.btm. 

Pesaro e Urbino, prov. of Italy in tbe 
Marcia-*, bordering on the Adriatic. The 
cMet jirodiicl** m*. frujis, wine, w'heat. 
Iron, and silk. I'lin tns.: ivsaro (cap,), 
rrhmo. and 1 auo. Ai*cd 1120 so. m. 
Pop. JJll.Tm). 

Pescadores, or Bokoto, group of shout 
twelve basaltic 1 “ , oil the \V. coast of 
Formo**a, China >ca. Tli.w were ceded 
hv China to .laprin m ]S‘J>. ,imi returned 
to China in 1915. Mill* t and lioe are 
grown and Lh( re arc gtiod Area 

50 sq. m. Pop. about 70,000. .S'cf 

Fonvio-^ V. 

Pescara, Fernando Francesco d* Avalos, 
Marquis of (c. nS9'15-'>), Neapolitan 
gcueial 111 the NiTViee of ^T‘aiii. At the 
battle of Davenua (15121 b<- was taken 
pr!‘«ouci bv tln‘ hr., but was t-ioon ran- 
Monied: be sci wd m the war m Lombardy 
(1.51 ’>) and wtw* tteM'n'D wounded at 
PuviaiioJ )» He waspliict-d m coiimiaiid 
of (he unny ol hah, and appr»»a<*hed 
bj Morone to join the duke ot Milan's 
•iirt> in a plot ag.iinst ('luirlcs V. P., 
lowever, betrayed tbe vonsi)irar> to 
Clmrles 

Pesoara, port on the Adnatie loast in 
Ahru/Ai e M**bho. Ital> , at tlu* mouth of 
the P. D. It w the cap. of the d»pt. of 
P. (pop. PJ(>.on(>). P. vvll^ oceupK'iJ by 
(hr. foiech during the lulviinee of Mout- 
gomeiv's Kigbib Army in PJ4:i. ami was 
enloivd b> ihe Drit. forevv* in 1914. On 
Maj 5. 1914, U.A.F. dive bombers 

sina-'liCil Hie gieat P. dam, 12 m S \\ . of 
( liieti. thus dc'droi'lng the P. hydro- 
eleeiiic work- which supplad I'inwnt to 
tin railw.n- i»f a great juMt of »*ei.trHl 
Iial.\. Pop. ’.2.d0t). 

Pesohiorn. torliflod In. in the prov. of 
Verona. Ttal), on the Mlneio. at tho S.E, 
corner of tbe Dago di Ounlu. 21 m. N.N.W, 
of Mantii I. Pop. 35(MI. 

Pesoia, tn. in the prov. of Lueciv, liiily, 
10 in K.N.E. of Liiei'a. It h«j> u foup- 
te«*nth-eeiitnry cathedral .md an uiiet. 
castle. D-* chief product's are '-ilk, hata, 
oil. anil Piiper. Poji. 18,00(» 

Peseta, Sp, silver coin, cl the approxi* 
luato value of .>1^,. ci-ntaining 100 
c*entesiuins. 

Peshawar, cap. •“ tb« N-W. Frontier 
PruT., I^akiHlaii, 10 1 m. E. cf the Kbybor 
PoHN. It l8 an Important military 
dlHtloti, Hud an iinportunt oentre of 
Asiatic triMlo. P. Is ooutieeted with 
Kabul by telegraph, end vviroleaa tole- 

r tph (.xiniitH'ta Kabul with E. Europe, 
was, iu the ot'coud oDiitnry, a Biiddlust 
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cap., and from the fifth to tho Reventh 
centuries a resort of Chluesc pllg:riin8. 
Pop. 130,900. 

Peshawarun, former zreat IVfuslim city 
In the plain of sSoLstan, Afghanistan. 
There is no hist, of It otlierwise than 
in legend, hut it is supposed to 
have hod at one time betwetm .'iO.OOO 
and 100,000 iuhab. and. in a iimrh 
earlier period, to have been garrisoned by 
troops of Alexander tho Great. Gtui- 
Jecture explains its abandoniiiciit sonm 
twelve oenturie.s ago as due to a oliiuatU* 
change involving water famine and a mass 
migration. According to soiuo view*^. tiie 
people I'f P. and the surrounding regiem 
travelled 700 m. across int. and desert to 
India to fiuind what is now tlie modern 
city of Pesiiawor. An archseological 
expedition of tho Amor. Mnseuiu of 
Natural Hist. In Oct. 10 til f<*und by 
chanco in the desert 280 m. S. of Herat 
remains which they assiinieil were prob- 
ably those of 1\ (other givat eiilv-s in tho 
plain of StMstau which similarly 

abandoned \\ero i'ulki and l.akh). These 
remaiii.s {‘oiiMist of a gri*at fortress, tho 
domes of mubmies, and a uui>sivo wcdl 
with towers. Tin* buildings, aqueducts, 
and foimtains were found to he in goocl 
prcwervatlon but the surrounding walls 
had been eroded by hloun sand. Artiedes 
bremght back inc*ludi*d glazed pedtery of 
flue workmanship, iron and bronze tools 
and utensils, fabn<*s. and bnu’clcts. In 
1949 the miiscqiTU planncsl to send a large 
expedition to Af^jhanistaii in 1950 for 
study and e.xca\aUon work. 

It is on record that a young llrit. ofllc*er, 
Capt. CharKs ( ’liii-'tie,jra\elling through 
Aighanistnn di-.guiscMl as ,i horse denier 
in 1810, followed the ro\itc from .Tulaliibad 
on the Hcdiuuiid tlmoigh P. to Herat. 
The site of P. "Cems to ha\c‘ bc’cn siiili- 
ciontly well uttest<'<i^ for it to apticar c»ii 
the map appended to II, H. Wilson’s 
AnliquUitH aitd ( ’ain’t of .tfi/hanisian 
(1841); while H. W, Jh llcw, writing in the 
ld70*H, devedes two pages to it-i remains, 
which were lnt»*r si'-itc'd by nicunbcrs of 
the Itus8<»-Afgban boundary rommisslon. 

Peshwa, or Peishwa, anct. hcMid of the 
Mahrattaf* (q.v.). The title was annulled 
by the Writ. In ISIS, owing to tho con- 
tinued host ilJty of t he Mahnittas, and their 
ter. wfl.s annexed. 

Pessimism, attitueb' of mind, wiiieh. 
confrontc'd hy the pre\.uling irrationality, 
misery, and weirthfessne-.*. uf life, despairs 
of finding any riiai h.i])i>iuess, dignitv, 
purnose, or beauty theiein. Often the 
world weariness expressed hv. for example, 
Homer and Soidioc-les, k m fact tint a 
transient subjective mood, (•sually. as 
for instance in tho licb. Kribeleth, in tho 
Gospel, and in some form^ of I’anthcdsm 
(e.g. HrahmanlHui), the aense of frustration 
is transcended br a loft ier est iinato, and It Is 
aoen^at ’God will bring oiery work and | 
ttectm thing . . . into judgment/ When 
thid view is not taken 1*. results. P. finds | 
its earliest systematic development In j 
Buddhi.sra wherein oorLscioiisnoss can ; 
convey only suffering. The exlst-oncc not 
only of a supreme Gootlness but also of a 
supreme absolute Being Is denied, and tho 


only refuge offered is that of solf-aUena- 
tlou from all desire, hope, and festhetlo 
seiitimcut. In this final comatose Indlf- 
fenmee, when one has roallsod the vanity 
and futile iiotlilngiioss of life, and has 
overcome .sasceptibilities to all emotional 
stliinili, liuddhlsm finds tho greatest 
expreK.sioii of human wisdom: it Is praise- 
worthy because It anticipates death, tho 
gnuLt relief from nil wTetchedneas. 
Buddhism l.s thus the origin of all modern 
European V. EplciircaiilMm is closely 
related to Buddhism, since it regards 
happiness as accident nl in life, existing 
as a tciiiporary negation of sorrow rather 
than as a ponltivo emotloiml or rational 
circumstance. P. appears in the W. with 
David Hume’s Trettfiar of Human Sature 
and iyiaroHrsic\ but its chief modern 
exponents are Schopenhauer (r/.e.) and 
von Hartmann The D. <»f Nietz- 

sche {q.w) is only incidental to his opti- 
mistic ideal of the Siipennari. Seliopon- 
hauer per(*eives in life onlv ti blind will, an 
irres{K)iisiblc and unguided force, which 
works hecillcssly in all directions, and so 
cauhcs the inrongrnitles. the irrceonellable 
eontUeting impulses of wliieh existeuee 
eoiisist''. He advocates suir‘Idc and 
depreeates love as helping to propltiaH* 
. 1 1 artmann prefers t he ex pcdieiit 

of emit inning as things are until nmnkiml 
has Imsmi educated to perceivi* tho sig- 
iilfieaTuv of oblivion and to take tho 
iici'e-^sarj action. »SVr alaa .SVa 

,J. >11 ih. Hrssimism, a IJistnru and a 
Cntu'isin, 1''7 7 : E. faro. Ke Pfsaimisnu' 
an aurlf, 1878: TI. Gldenburg, 

iSuddha itruns.l. ISH2; A. Sehopenhauer, 
])}*• MV/f o/s WUte unit rorsft flung, 
1883 SO: V. B. K. von Harlmann. Phtlo- 
sofditt dti* (^nht'wusaten, 1881; and H. 
• Diels. Jtff‘ autifee f*ra}timtamus, 1921. 

I Peso, name of the iimnetary unit of 
|se\. Laf. .\jner. c-oiintries, tl»e par value 
of which VHi'Ics from bs. or more in I’ara- 
gnav anri (’o)oiiibia to 2.s. or less in 
Mexico and the Argentine. It is usually 
di\iilefl Into 100 i‘ciitavo.s. Kollowing 
Bnt. de> ablation of sterling in 1949 tho 
Aigentine (b>v. readjusted The exchange 
rate of lie* I\ in relation to the i'. the 
iu’cviouh rate of IS-.ol being <‘banged to 
9 10. 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich (1710- 
18'J7), Swiss educational reformer, h. at 
Zurich. He studied theology, law', and 
helentiflrs agrieniture. not putting his 
cdiK'ational views Into prectlee until ho 
was of middle age. Tn his attempt to 
educate Ids own child ‘according to 
Nat lire’ after the manner of Uousseau’s 
Rmdi’, I*, ill.si'overcd the \nluc of the 
fundamental principles of his iiiaater 
while rejecting his exfravnganecH. In 
1775 he gathered togethef a iniinber of 
di‘siltuto ('hlldren, to W'hoht he proposed 
applying his tlicories; tho tchemo proved 
a financial failure, but when adopted in 

1798 to an orplinn nsyliim at Stanz. In 

1799 at Bnrgilorf, and In 1805-25 to tbo 
iastltiitf* which he fonndext nt Vvordun 
fNeuclifitol), his ideas were spread through 
tho varioiiH foreign teachers w'ho eamo to 
him and influenced tho whole course of 
modem educjation. He wrote Abendatunde 
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eine^ Kinsiedlers (1780); Lienhardt nnd landings in N. Africa towards the end of 
UertriJid QXid Wic Gertrud ihre Kin- 1912. Thereafter P.'s (iov. at Vichy 

der lehrf (IHoi). lire also Edi’Cation. bectime a mere echo of Ger. will, though iu 
See works on P. by Krilsi* 1875, O. April llUl, when the Itrit. forces Iiad 
.SejiTarth, 1881, Do Gninips, 1889, and ctiiiqncred ihe II. K. African Kmpfre, 
Plnlocbe, 1901 ; also the book compiled he liroadcast a statement that honour 
in Switzerland under an ofllclal Cfirurnitteo forbade France to take any action acalnst 
on the centenary of 1 \'h deal h, trans. into her foirner allv. From Ain-ll 19-12 P.'s 
lOng., 1928, a>. Pestulmzi awl Ilia Times, position head of the state \sn^ noTuinal, 
Pesth, Are Hr DAi'EST. all autiiority having pa'-sed to 

Pestilence, .see Hlack DEATir; (hioi.KiM; l.a\ulaiid \diu. Darhiii. lie retired from 
EiMPHMif’; pLVorK; Sicknesh: Small- the aeti\e ptditionl scene by the end of 
i*ox; swr.vTiNcj Sickness; Tvi'iirs. 19-i:i. \\ Ikmi the allied Iruasion of 

Pesto, are P.F-sTr.M. Knrope l>eg.in Ik* appealed to Kreiieliincn 

Pests, Insect, see Insectidlh; Insects, to reinain nnicscent. Pnder Ger. threats 
Petain, Henri Philippe Benoni Omer P. left Viehs aial was taken to Hclfort 
Joseph (/i. IS.Id), marshal of Franc*!*; h. and later to '^igiiiririiigcm. In April 1945 
at (’aueh> -la-Toiir fPas-de-f ’alais). Edu- he \oliinl.inlv ic*nuned to France, where 
rated at tlie military sc'hool of st. t’yr. In* uas ane^ted and interned. On a 
1879-78. after a (•oiir'^e at th»' .^ehool of eharge of ircM'.oii In* was tried and Fen* 
War, he luranie a lieutenant in the tc*need to dc-aili. ilnS l>eing eoinmuted 
AlpiiM* (’liaKsenrs, and l.itcT a c'aptain to iile lm]iri>'onrni*nt. He was taken to 
altaelied l»» tlie genc*ral staff of the tlio Isle d* ^ t‘u, uiT the* Vendian coast. See 
i;dh (’orps at .MarsoilleM. He wiw puc- li. Snare/, /.< MnnrUnl lutaiu, 11/14-40, 
c«*ss|\c*l> riiilitar> gcjvernor of I'aiiM, in- 1910: P. Ij.Mieiad, /*retv s- /-><7oiw. 1915; 
*-1 met or at I ho Eeole Noriiiale de Tir at and A. Fabrc-Lncc*. i.f Mi/fttire Ptfoin, 
(’hahms, 1902, and assistant -instructor at I9H). 

tile Mclioul of War, 1909. AJtlioiigfi hi** Petaluma, city in lla- co. of >onoina, 
faino as iii*strnctnr \v»q great, lie was not ('alltoriiia. I’.S.A.. :U m. X.XAV. of San 
made cidonel til’ 19.-. when he v\as Franc isro. I’op. 5sso. 
pl.iec-d at thc3 head of the :i.{rd Infantry Petch, Ti*i k. 

at Arr<i>. \t the opening of flio FiiM Petchora, or Pechora, nv. of Huvnia, 

World War In* was a tc*mporar> brigadier- rising ii* the* I'ral Mis., after .i northerly 
gc'iieral < oiMiuniiding the tth Hiigade, part (oui*sc* imus S.K. and tlnn X. again, 
cdthelst \rinv<’orps. After hc iiig In the* tinallv f‘uteping the \r« li< Heesm. Its 
rc*lrc*al from Helginin. 1911, P. w.js plnoecl lc*ngi h is ihmit 990 in. \rcM of basin 
in eoinm.ind of the tlth whic*h fougiit 1 lO.tMlO sci. in. 

at the Marne*, anel was '•enm afterwards Peteorde, Pktuoiuh. 

in eoinmainl of tin* 9:inl Army t’orps, Peter, St., etm* of i In* t weh e cipe)stle*>, b. 

wliic'h e'o\ere>el Vrnis. .Vfte-r llic* me fTee- at Hetiisaiela. on the W. ^ide* e»f the lake of 
tive ‘("hami»agne* olfensi\e>.’ wlifeh lie tmniie-ureth: during the* i»erio I id Chri-'i’s 
soM-reh e*nliei'«ed, P. Mas relu*\«*d of mmislr> his resielenee was at ( Mia*rnauin. 
ui’tive eommaiiel until 1919, when .lolTre He* wet-* in.irrieil, but we* an* not told 
pbi<*e*<l bill) in c‘ommanel of the* army whe*thc*r c.r met be* h.nl c bildrcn. Ifis 
formed to re*lii*vc* Vcrdmi. H(*fcwe the name* was at lirsl Sime>n (or ineon, 
midillc* of March the tJe-r. advaiiie was Ai*ts li), which wms ch.iiige*d hv enir 
ehei'ke'el. In .\pril P, *^iirre*ridepe'd thi.s Lord into (’epIuLS. an Vramah* word 
c*ommaiid lo Xi\ c’lle*, ami t(MiU e*f>mmand of hitmifMog a stone* or rock, in t*k jrtv«, 
the armies of the* e'cntre*. In Men 1917 lie* whene*e Pete'r. In eonjuncticTi with 
bee'ame romimiiieler of tin* armies in Vmlrew , his lircd her, lie follow t*>i t: • oceu- 
the N. ami N.E. In .hilv 191S. the pat ion of Ji ti'^hi'nimn. Hotli wtiv la icn*rsi 
supreme command of Hril. ami Fr. bc*iiig of .lohii the* Haptjst i. -to il. , by 

how vested In Feicli, I*, w.n •’iilmstcd with whom the*.\ wi'n* tangld that .Tesin was 
the* general attack by all br. 1onc*s. Mar- the Me‘‘-'iah. W'hile iolhwMog riii‘ii oecu- 
►Ual, \m%. 19, 1918, P. hceMinc* .1 nu*mht*r (•atioii on Hie sea of tialilcc. .Jesiis eci!lc*d 
of the Ae-ailc'iny. 192J». Vic e-pi'esieleiit. them to In* liis dlscdples. jiromising that 
Connell of War, 1929 .to, was on t’ouiic 11 he wonbl make lliem ‘tisliers of inc*n.* 
of National Dc'fein c* from Hh'll, and war P. recc*i\cd from Christ flu* ‘eonmu--ion 
minister in Doumorgne’s Gov., lO.'ll. of tlic* kc*ys’ an,l the* lirst plae*e in the 
Afti'r Ihe Sp. e*Hi] w»n he hc*c*ame Fr. apccsteOie e’eillege. The c*!iriicft. ,ie*eount 
amhas. to .Spjiiii. hi AI.4\ 1940 Heynaiid of tlu* lft*sinTeeUc)ii <l t'or. xv. .')> toH.s 
csilled him into his eiihiin t .1** ^ ie'e-ppc*mier. of t'lirislV appearing ‘th'st to Cephas, 
but P. bad bc'c’ome a toi'l in tlie bands of th<*n to the tw’elve,’ luid ihe early ehap- 
tliepro-Ger. I.aval (//.r i eliciiie. though in ters of the Hook of the .Vcl.s sluiw how 
,l«ne. In respuiihO to Hflt. jiroposa].,, he P. eoiitiimod in liis position as loader, 
gave an os.suranc*e theit the Fr. Ilec't would It wn- he* who minishcd \nanias and 
not fall Into G»*r. !iiiii*ls. On .hinc» 19, Sapphira. Ho eouvertol Cornolins. a 
c*cmvlnreel that Hritam faced di'feat, Iio Uoiii. ee*nturlnn, tho ilr*-! («entiIo to bo 
a.skod Hitler for an annlstic’c*. hut it wius admitted into the Church without eirc*um- 
uol until .lime 25 that he told the Fr. c*isloii. It Is su, .>sed that he afterwards 
people *>f Its humiliating ti*rms. After prc'ac*hc*e I through Pontus, Galatia, Claijpa- 
thlH he became ‘chief of the Fr. state,* doeia, Asia Minor, and Hithyuia. The 
abolishcMl tlio rc'puhliean eonstitution. tradition that ho then came to Home is 
uinl substituted u dictatorial s>stem of now generally admitted, not only by Horn, 
gov, for that tmrt of Fniiieo whleh ro- (*«t holies but also by the best Protestant 
maliied unoccupied until the allied authorities. Hero ho is said to hare 
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Buffered death under Nero, belnjK mieiflcd 
head downwards, Her W. M, Ta> lor, Peter 
the AiJostle, 19tM); A. S. Barnes, The 
Mnrtvrdom of Si. Peter and St. Pend, 
1933; T. Robertson. Epoetis in the 
Life of Peter. 1933; and L. C. DouKlas, 
The Pif/ Fisherman (life in novel form), 
1949. 

Peter I., Alexeivieh (lfi72-1725), t^ar 
of Rnsbia, Konorallv known as Peter tlie 
Great, b. iii Moscow: son of the t«»ar 
Alexis (Alexi Miklinllovieh. The i»rt»- 
Tious t.sar, Femlor, P.*» hnlf-bro-ther, oied 
In 1682 without issue, after naming P- «** 
hfa suceossi^r, to th«* exclusion of liN ow*n 
full brotht r, Ivan. Tills step linmeduit ely 
I>ro^oke<I an insurreeiion, which rc‘siilted 



PETLIt Till. URi:\T 
Alt<r KiuUt'r, 


In the coronation Malv of Ivan and 

P. a.*' Joint rulers, v itli the .iiipoiiitiiient 
of lean’s sihfer ^ojilna o'- reirent P., 
thonjch brutal nn<l -r n«.uons wn-* of 
studious habits, and tin^ piobubh pro> 
tec’ted him from the j< ilmisr f»t lus hajf- 
Bb>ter. the recent Hophi.i ^^bo, seemv biiii 
Absorbed in niifftarj «\<rrjsea ninl other 
stndles, had no unc^asuM-j in recant to 
bin ambition'^. Bhe, hri\\<\er, soon dis- 
covered her error, for P., ^ontrari to her 
wishes, married (Feb. jPiM!)), b\ bis 
motber'F advice, Kudoxn Fendonmna. 
and in October of the Kawi#- jear called 
upon the rc front to rc’sifrn. In the en- 
Buiiifv contest P. was at flist worsted but 
he was speedily Joined by the foredfrner. 
in the Rufislan Bwpvleo, wirfi u HeoNinan 
namcejL Pti trick Gordon and the Swiss 
Leforfnt their head, the soldiery, who w# n* 
bis antafTonist's malnstav, also floeklriK 
to bis standard. Hopbia was shut up fii a 
convent, where «be died In 1704. On 
Oct. 11, 1669, P. made bis public entry 
Into Moscow, where be was met by Ivan, 


to whom he gave the nominal supremacy 
and precedoneo, reserving tho sole exer- 
cise of power for himself. Ivan only 
enjored his puppet sovereignty till l69o. 
P.’s tirst core, on RHSundug the gov., vra^ 
to form an aruiy disciplined uceording to 
Kuropean turtle's, in wdiich labour ho was 
greatly aidcsl by Gordon and hefort. 
lie also stioYo to create a navy and a 
merchant fleet. P., tbiiikiiig thc» pos- 
session of a portion of the Black Sea would 
best supply the requircMi faellitleH of 
ac'cesslble sea -board and port, declared 
W'ar against Turkey, and t(M>k the city of 
Azov after a long siege In 169(5 Kager 
for knowledge he left Russia in Aj»rll 
1697. in the train of an embassy of which 
Lefort was the head. In the guise of an 
Interior otlloial of the embassy he visited 
the three Baltic pni^s., Ihrussia, and 
Haiio\c'r, rencliing Amsterdam, where he 
worked for some time as a c*omTiion ship- 
wright. To his other st miles he added tlie 
study of astronomy, natupal philoso]>hy, 
geographj , and even anatomy and sur- 
gi*pv. dll receipt of an f;i\itutiou from 
WlUInm III., king of Kngland, be visited 
I that eoiintrr. ancl fopthne mouths, sjient 
I partlv in London and partly in Boptford. 
laboured to amass all sorts of useful 
information. He left England in April 
I 69 h, carrying with him Eng. ongineors, 
arlifUvrs, surgeons, artisans, artillerymen, 
etc., to the number of 59(1. Ho was 
* about to ^Hif Voniee also, when tho news 
of a forimdnble rebellion of the soldiery 
rc'called him to Ru^>^i,i, but before* ho 
amvisl (i<n. Gordon had nln,id\ eriisbod 
I the iHVolt. Tho Tsarma Eudoxia. sus- 
I pcetfd of eoinplieity m the eon-.idraf‘ 3 , 
jwas di\oreed and shut up In a convent. 

In 1790 !\ entered Into an iilliame with 
I till kings of Poland niid Denmaik to make 
u comlnned attack on "'WMleii. 1'aking 
ad\antage of tho Swcsles bciug «>mplo.\e(t 
I els* when*, he ciuletl\ appropriated li 
petition of Ingria, in width la* laid tho 
foundation of the new cap , sf. IVters- 
bnig Aim 27, 1703, wbi<‘h in a few yi*ai*s 
bit time the Russian ctnuinercfil depot 
foi the Baltic In the huig tonlesi with 
[ t'weileri the Russians sutYered a series of 
thft Its, iiut r. had his rovenge at last, 
ttif.illv loutjiig the Swedish king at 
Isdlat.*!, July S, 170‘( He Dt'xt piepiired 
for war with tlie Turks. W’ho nt the Instl- 

f ration of SweiJen hud tleelared war against 
iirn in this contest P. lost his prc'^ioua 
conquest, the port of \/ov and the ter. 
bf bulging to il. tin March 2, 1712. he 
m.irned his inistress, Catbufinc'. At tho 
eiiti of 1716 and beginning’ of 1717. in 
t conipanv with the* tsarina, he made 
I miother tour of Enroiie. SOoii nfler this 
time 1«» orderc'd the t xec'utipn of bis hoii 
^Alexcd. In 1721 peace wiib made with 
Hwesicm. In 1722 P. comigenecd a war 
with Persia and conifKdledMhe «hah to 
hand over the three < aspiun provs. along 
with the tiis. of TJerbend and Baku. 
On r.'B return to hla can., fri Feb. 1722, 
he preimulgaU^l his celcierated law of 
mireesRion, which enjoined that eaeh 
t^ar Bhoiild nooilnato Ida micv*e«8or (see 
Prtkk H,). See Itven by K. Waliszowsbl, 
i (Eng. traiiH.), 1893; S. Hrahniii, 1929; 
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0. Oadard (Ehr. traziH.). 1930; A. 
Tolstoi (Eofr. Irans.), 1030: and H. H. 
ISumiicr, Peter the (treat and the Puasian 
Empire, 1950. 

Peter II., Alexeivioh (1715-30), tsar of 
RusFkln, b. lit Mosimvw; Knuidsnn of Peter 
the Great bv 1 i1h only son .Vlexei. On the 
death of the tsuiiim, Oatticriue I., he as- 
oeiiiltMl the throm^ in 17*27. In acrordanoo 
witli a di*croe of Peter the Great, lie dkwl 
of Binallvox a 1 8t . Petersbun?. I Mirim hi'* 
relfrn the three (''asplan pi'ovs., Asterabad. 
Gbilan, and 3raxancleran, wliieh had bc<m 
seized t>y Peter the Great, were ivcioveretl 
by PerwiR. 

Peter HI., Feodorovieh (1728-02), t«ir 
of Kusslu, b. at Kiel, siiffpodeil the 
Tsarina Kliralietb on her death in 1702, 
and his first net imib to \\ith<]rnw from 
the Ifajfiu' <if Kranee. Austiin. and Jlussin 
against I^russia, restonnjr t»i Frederic II. 
the l>^o^s. \vhleh Imd lM‘«‘n efniqinovd 
diirhiK tt»e S<‘ven Years war. A formid- 
able eonspirnev hrok<* out on Julv' H. 178*2. 
headttfl t)y his uih* (Jathernu*. ulio wiis 
pisM'lairiied tsarina i\s ('atlienne II. by the 
{TuardH, the elerirv, and tta* nobilitv. P.. 
then at Ornnleubanin. was eompelled to 
submit, lie abdK'nG^t ’ ,Inle 10, and 
four dn> s later was imiI to di'alh l>y Orlof, 
one of t'atherine’** favourites. 

Peter II. (ISl.l .">!). laiiiee of Monte- 
nefp'fi. ruled fiviin 1 830 to 1 ''51 . A blato^- 
inun and a reformer, ho was aK<» a isn't, 
Ue mstitnteil a senaU' in 1 ''.*1 , rev iv ed the 
national print uu; press, and did iniirh to 
eivilise hih people, lie wa-' the laM of the 
Vladikas. 

Peter I., Kara«eorg:evioh (1^44 1921), 
king of Serbia, b. in lielgr.oio. He wns 
the son of Alexander Kanigeoiirevleh and 
grandson of liluek Geiage, vv ho lieaded the 
Serbian in.surr<‘ellon ol IM>4 against the 
Turks and who was murdered in 1817 bv 
hi.s rival Miloah GbrcnovnJt. n>Iio I>v guile 
obtained his reeognition Im the Porte ns 
Hupronie ehief <11 Serbia In 1S83 he 
marrJod ITims'ss Zorka, iKuiglder of the 
king of Montenegro. He vva> protdaiined 
king ot Serbia (1903) after the nmnler of 
King Alexander ObreniMuh and (^ueen 
Ornga un<l erowned In 1901. In tlu' l^'irHt 
World W«jr he was an iii'.piration to his 
troops whom he vibited in the Held. He 
abored in the disastrous '‘-eilnan n*trear 
acroffs Albania in 1915 and only r«*t timed 
to the cap. in Nov. 1918. la-ing invited, 
shortly afterwarda, to aen'pl the crown 
of Yugoslavia, the tnuiir kingdom <»f 
Croats, Serbia, nn<l Slo\< oes. See atsu 
Skrdia. JItRtorif. 

Peur 11 . (h. 1923), king of Yugoslavia 
1934-1915. On the asRa^'^innllon of his 
father, P. ruled under lii" unelo’s (Prince 
Paid ) regency The Int te» planned to Join 
*tho Axis powers In 1941 , b’d P. led a wnolt 
and oAKumed power. The (Jer. invH.sfuu 
coiiipellcd him to oeek reiuge In Kngland. 
where he married ITineess Alexandra t»f 
Ort*ceo in 1944, Oonllict with oHut allied 
govH. was caused by P.*8 support of 
Allhallovich (U‘V-) and his hostility to 
Tito (<r.r.), ami In 1945 the new* Yugoslav 
re^nie nbollahed the monarchy. P., 
who had gone to Egypt as a ri'siilt of Ids 
dteagreoinent ^vith the Allies, had his 


ropertv mnAscated and was deprivoii of 
is mil lomillty. 

Peter CanisiuB, aee vnder CATKrifiaM. 

Peter Damian, see Damiani, Piktro, 
Saint. 

Peter Lombard, see Lombard. 

Peter Martyr <120(5-52). canonised in 
12,>3, was l■emarknblc for his zeal against 
heretics, against whom In* worked vigor- 
ou'^ly aw Grand Inquisitor. Ho was 
mii^ered near (Jomo by Catbarists. 

Peter Martyr (Vermiglio) (1.000-6*2), 
early Protr-t.mt divine. Ho was in sue- 
eessirm aiipmnted abbot of Spoleto, 
principal of a « in Naples, and later 
prior of a ruh abbev at (lareia. Becoming 
imbui'd with Prot^'stant views, and fearing 
tor his life, lio retiei d to attend a eouneil 
at (leiioA and lied to Pi-^a, and then to 
Zurhdj. AfUT'wanl" he became prof, of 
divinity at St^a'^burg. In J.S47. at the 
invitation of Cranmer. he eanic to Eng- 
land and was appointHd to the chair of 
theology at Oxford. On Onerui Mary’s 
.ie< r'.s'.Kin he returned t<* E'tr.r'«biirg. and in 

I. ‘»,>(i weiil lo Znrieh, nt \\hi< h place he d, 

Peter of Blois, or Petrus Ble&ensis (ll.'l.v- 
PiOo), eminent enelesiastu ol the ttvelfth 
eentu^>^ Ho was b. m Hi ilianv and went 
to Pariv and Bologna to ••i udv law. poet rv, 
and or.itoiv. On ins wav fioni the latter 
pliue to Uome, in he was taken 

prisoner by the partisans of the .mti-potie, 
Vh tor J V. \f(er u period as tutor to the 
V oniig piinc e, who was alt* iw.inis W ilham 

II. ol M« ih , P. f .vine to 1 iigland and was 
made, hist, tbanoellor 10 tlie ««ee of 
(’auterburj, and then apinniited to the 
aieluhaeonry of Hath, On the deatli of 
King lUniv P. remaiiusl m The einplov- 
inent ot ()ueeii Kie,inor *»iid afterwards 
was atipointeii undidcui on of London. 
His lettiTs and other writlnsw were lol- 
leeted t»\ tlio i>riler of King Henry 11.. 
and are interesting fmm the noiires 
thej (ontain of conteinponiry cventfi and 
maniKU". 

Peter the Cruel, sre PruKo I. 

Peter the Hermit (r. lO.di 1115). iho 
preacher of tin* first enisade. was a native 
of Amieiis. It is said that he had uheaily 
visitisl the Ihdy liOnd before he began his 
tour<*f preaching throughout Europe, ami 
that tlie woik wa.s iH'gun on a< count of a 
vtsioii ho had nvelved in the i hiireh of tho 
HoLv •si'pulchre. He led a MunewhiVt 
disordeih army castvMirtl, and on its 
defeat at Xhvm iu 1096, be lolned iJodfroy 
of Hmiilloii. At the end of the crusade 
he ndurneil to liolgiiim. where lie founded 
u monastery of Augusthii.m euuons at 
liiege. Sec i ’Ri*.sAnK>i. 

I Peter the Venerable, or Peter of Mont* 
boisiier (c. 1092-1156). 1 1 . monk, and 
abbot of C’luny from about 1122 to his 
death, after which the oi>h‘P la said to 
have nip ally dci lined. 1” about 1130 
he wnite his J-tusMa Tractatus 

adversti,^ Pieirobu> '‘*os against tho dis- 
ciples t'f I'otop of Druys and Henry of 
i^auoauiic. whom he chargeit with prcaoh- 
ing heresv In the of Krani*e. Ho took 
part In tho oounefl of Pisa (1134) ond is 
said to Imvobeen influeutial in seouring tho 
papa] t hrone for Innix'ont 11. P. is noted 
for b«'friendlng Abelard in his last days. 
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Peterborough and Monmouth. Charles of the surrender of tho monastery In 1.53U. 
Mordaunt. third Earl of (10(32-1 7 Eng. when tho church was selected us one of 
gtmerul ond statesman, lie bofrnn his tho six ciitlu'drals to be refounded from 
adventurous life at seventeen l)y serving inomistic ehiireheH in 1541 by Henry 
in the Eng. Mediterranean tleot against the Vf!!., on the advice of Crnnnier. The 
Barbary roi’sairs. Owing to the hostility <*ity was created by letti'rs patent of 
of the Eng. court he retired to Holland Henry VHII. on f^ept. 4, 1511. Before 
in 168(3. returning two yeai-s later witli tlie monastery w'as dissolved there had 
William of Orange, whose cause he i>een a small mesne bor. dating l>aek 
had early espoused. On the aeeessiun of to tho Norman era, the tn. growing xip 
William ill., P. was in succession made around tho monastery. Ks local ad- 
privy coiineillor, first lord of the t reasury. lulnlatmtlou has eoutuined sev. unusual 
and oiirl of Mounioutli. lie was one of featim's, the pt>wvr.s of local gov. being 
tbo Council of Nine appointed to a«i\ise divitled ft)rmerly between tlu‘ dean and 
Queen M”ry during William’s al)senee in chapter as lonls of the manor, w’hose 
Ireland (1(390^, and In the following year steward pr«*Rlded over a court leot held in 
served with distinction ill Flanders, .\ftcr and for the city, and a ri\al parocliial 
this he retired for a wrhile into prh.it c life, authority, lioldiiig certain In. estates, 
mixing w ith the wits of that Augustan known as tho feofi’ees and governors of tlio 
period. From retirement he refurnod tn. lands and stock, in 1871 tlio eity 
first to politics, and by his ilupiiciry in became a mnnieipul corporation. It is 
connection with the proeeetiiiigs against nowgovi^rned by amayor, sexenaldernioii. 
Sir John Fenwick landed himself in tho and twenty-one eouiieillors. Theit* is .a 
Towvr. His detention there was short, separate co. eonncil for the soke of P. 
and on the death of Williniu Jic regained estab. In 188S witli ti*ti aldermen and 
favour. His greatest ar liie\ enient was thirty eoiim illors. Tlie justices of tho 
his brilliant campuign in .^p.i in during the liberty of P., wlio exenise their juris- 
Sp. War of Sueees*«ion. His repeated diction in the eity ond soke, when silting 
victories w«‘i*e, ho\ve\er, jnilli(le<l by tlie in quarter hcssious, einfm all tlie powers of 
.stupidity of the archduke ( li.irles and the a judge of assi/o but would not e\ereiso 
jealousy of his colleague*', P.’> cliequcrtsl their rigid to try a ea.-»e of murder. Tho 
cart‘or oontimie*! into Hie reigii of (jfeorge marques*, of Kxeter i*, liertsiilary lord 
1.. and he d. at Li^iion lu hi^ so vimtv -third imramoimt, an otltee equivalent to that of 
year. Macaulay li.t*' •'Uld of him that lie lord lieulenant in another eo. He also 
was *the last of liic kuiglil-> -errant.’ holds the olbi c of cii.sp)s roHdoraat for life 

Peterborough: 1. (’ity ami municipal by a grant from liie Crown. Me is the 
bor., situated in tlie adminlstratne <o. of ebairmun of tlie co. cimmll and eliuinuiin 
the soke of I*, mainly in Nnrtl.ampton- of the justices in quarter sc'*'-ion, thougli be 
shire, but purll\ in limit ingdunshire, , lias appointed the P. co. court judge as 
England, on tl.e Neu, 42 m. N'.E. of | his ileputy to preslile at the ses'*loiis. 
Northampton, ft is a bisinqi’s m-c ami | Amongst events in tlm eurl.v h|st. of P, 
bus a tine cathedral, w1iu li was formerly | may ho inentioiu'd xiie sacking of the tn. 
the church of the Hcnedictine nionu.'tery of ; ami inoiiaster.\ by lloreward and tho 
Burgh. Tlie ••alhedrni, tin* tlu'rd ti* be . Ihiiie-* in lUTl. and the sfiarc of the abfs>y 
erected on the -Itc, was liegnn in ll 16. teiiaiit.s in the peasuni.s’ re\oll during the 
lUi- three-anhed W. front gi\e-' it a iiiop>t i reign of F.d ward IL (’atherlneof Aragon, 
impo.sing appcuram’c. Tiierc i- every 'the wife of Henry Vlll. lies in the 
kind of an’hit<*clur<* Inmi the N*»rnian to | <’»lliedral, and Mary Qiwsmi of Sisits lay 
the Perpendicular iieriod, and prior to the buried here for ii quarter of a century. 
Reformation it wa- i oiisidert'd one of the In Hit3 the cathedral wa?* despoiled by 
most magnificent iii llie kingdom. The ] t ’rornwell and his sobliers, who destroyed 
first monacitery, ioll**d Medc-.|i;mistede, I iimst of the moininicnts and stained glass, 
was founded by the .Mcr<*ian kings Penda. P. Is a well-imfit (it>, (‘ontaining many 
Wulphere, and Eti«i Insle, a.-* 'Ntcd by ‘ fine Imlldings and is kept reniarkubly neni. 
tbeir sisters Kynehmgh and KirH'-,wlth | Tlien* Js u large market place, inarket-s 
and by (kswy. king of \ortlmiiibn;i in the « hcing held on Wisinesdav ami Saturday. 

§ ear This imililmg was totally I Tlu* «*hicf trade of tlie city is engineering, 

estroyed by the Imru*. in 87n .'iml the and the manuf. of agiic. machinery, 
place lay desolate for ino year-. In turliines. and I)les<‘Iolh‘ngf|ies. Then'aro 
972 a n**w monastery, hiundisl by Ethel- e.itile and corn market.-, the well-known 
wold, bishop of Wlncbc-.t I T. was endowed fair know n a*, Bndgt* Fair held during 
by Edgar the Pem-efnl. Being forlifieil the Hi-st week in Oct., ami also a famous 
with a w'all by .\bbot Kemili»h it (H'linired I agric. Hiid lionrul show in July. Tho 
the name of Burgh, unit so rich did it|ciiv is a Junction of the Vidlaml Region 
become that It was ref»*ncd to by the I and the N.K. Region rallwavs, and tn 
monks as Giidenburgii. the golden I connection with the latter lias large work- 
boiough. The .s»*eond iliurch was des- shops for the inaiiuf. of rail w a. v plant, 
troyed by fire lr» 11 16 and in the following There an- also niamifs. o| bricks in the 
yeai^the building of tlic third church efty at Hogsthoriie and iii the dist. ad- 
wai4 iM'giin by Abbot John de >als. loiningiheeity in Fleiton.\VhlttleH<'y,atid 
One of the prin. builders wn.s a former K>e. besides minor iiidiifitrU'S. P. for- 

S rior of Canterbury and friend of Be< ket, I iiierly sent twi> metnbei*s to Parliament 
[enedJet, who built tho nave. The W. ' but It now forms part of the 1’. Nortliamp- 
front, was eornpleted in tlic islgn of John, i tonshlro purl. div. its pop. Is about 
and many additions and altemrionh to the I 45,fiU(i. 

building were made aliuost uji to the time 1 2. City of Ontario, Canada, ndmfiits* 
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tratlvo renti*c of P. co., on tho Otonabre aro ntnonff the cblct Industrlos. The 
II., 70 111 , N.K. of Toronto urul 28 m. N. national * harbour of rofuffro* was beffun 
of Lake Ontario. It is an impt»rtant by oonvict labour (188G) and the S. 
mnnufootnriiifr rontre, with eighty -flve breakwater was completed by 1921, but 
Industries employing 10.000 i>orson«, work is still proceeding on the N. break- 
wlth ann. production valued at moro waU^r. TIkto is a submarine cable 
than S90, 000,000. It has th<* largest between I*, aud Kgersund in S. Norway, 
rerenl luill in the Urit. Commonwealth Pop. (estimated) 18,000. 

(Quaker Oats) and llie largest ele<‘tPical Peterhof, tu. and summer resort of 
apparatus plant (('iinailian (ieneral Leningr.id, on the S. shore of tlic gulf of 
Kleetrie). It specialises also In the Fiiilantl. Ih’iot to the revolution It was 
mauuf. of eaiiocs and boats, motors noted fur it ^ fliaMmperial paleu'C and park 
for watercraft, ami clocks and watches. (1720). ‘ .Monplaisir/ built by Peter tho 

Other products include <lulryiiig equip- Orcat in the st.sle of L6natrc with pur- 

inent, yarns, rugs and <<arpt‘ts, woven terres, gn»\es, alleys, water theatre, and 

labels, lucks and hardware, food bever- bronze fountains, (outaiiied interesting 
ages, meat i)nKlm*ts, canned basis, clee- relics of himself. Catherine IJ., and 
trieal mol ors, and finished nood products. Klizaheth. The iiatice was ruined by 
Tlie largest deposit of iH‘pheHne, used in Ger. guns ami bombs in the Second World 
the ininnif. of glass, in the world is being War. and in 1018 all that remained was 

mined N. of tlie edy and tlic rctlucd ! a slicll of Idackened, piittMl w'nlls. The 

product is shipped to the glass industry Gers. even wrecked the water system 
over tho \vt»rld. Jt is tin* <‘ciitre of a supjilynig tlie foimtuiris. The foimtain.s 
beautiful lake dist. whlcli atmunlly themselx cs. including the f eh brated ,Sam- 
uttracts thousands of xisit(jrs from tlie son. were sent to (JcTiiianv as -.crup metal. 
r.S.A. and (’ll nada for slimmer re<uvat ion. Peterhouse, .scc Pi'.Tl.u's Culli.ue, St., 
It is on the Trent (\inal. an inlaml water- C\^!nIlIl>^.^ . 

way. Joining Jiuke Ontario with tieorgiaii Peter I. l&land, in the Anr.iictie, is 0 ni. 
Hay, and tlic largest in the* world long. 1 in. wide, with a lieight of looo ft. 

is at P- it is till' eiiief cooimeriaal lentn* J Jt was the tlrsf land to he liisioxeied of 
for central Ontario and its •itori's siipplj tlie Aiitantie Circle, by Captain K. xoii 
a niurketing aii'a containing more than i Itcllinghausen of the iniperial Hiis'>Lau 
l.'itbUOU persons. Much of the electrical -Na^x. A lertam I'onfusion w.is later 
power is dcxclopcil near by along the caused in earttigraphy by alternative 
Otonubec U. Pop. 8.‘>.'»oo. \ uiiiuiug of the is. in inis ,irca. 

Peter, First and Second Epistles of. Peterloo Massaore, name gi\en to the 
These two epistles must In- < onsldered hapiH'ning- of Aug. 10. Isl'.i. in Mau- 
quito separately: 1 IVter srems to lm\e chi'slei*. On that date a large body, 
been written especially to Gentile Christ- prineipalh lomposed of workmen, held n 
laiin. but there is no sign of the early imndlng in l.nour of pari, retorm, under 
dispute aiioiil t he ohserx am e of the law. the leadeiship of Henry Hunt The 
Though purporting to be the work of i magisti.iti s onlered the nieidmg to be 
St. Peter, its tone Is disiimtlv Panhiie, | broken up fix tlie luilitarx , ini hiding sev. 
and this, with lerlam other ditlleul- t troops of Jjoi-.e; as a result elexen hxes 
tie.H, lias led to its heiiig reg.irded as spiiri- I xxerc hist .ind many pers»ins xxoiiiidcd. 
ouH hy sev. important uiodoiii ei lli<‘s. i The nieiting took plan* la SI. f’eter’H 
e.ff. Havidsoii, .hilieher, ami II. iinaek. Field (now the site of tlie Free 'Pr.id^ Hall), 
During the early ages, fifiwcxer, ft xx'ii>. I heme the name Piterloo (in iinitiit' :i of 
received xvitlioul question, ami ext'ii noxv i Wiitcilooi. 

it is le^s ditlu lilt to aceetd the episfle us Peteronivs, .srr Flvino Sqt innrn.. 
the genuine xxork of St. Pi’ler Tlian to Peters, or Peter, Hugh (la'JvS Pita)), 
aecopL any of the \anou'. ila-ories pro- Indepx'iideiit dixino. son of TlKuuas 

I Kiuiide<1 hy Us ndx ei^anes. With 2 \ Iiyckxvoiuie. otherwise P,. and of Martha, 
’eler the case is (iineiviii. \o lertain j daughter of .folin Tivlfry of I'oxxey, Corn- 
trace of this epistl<' Is fouml in tlie Chris- xxall. edm ati'd at Triiutv College. Cam- 
tiaii literature of the >e^«uid < enturx , j hridip*. lb emigratetl to HoIJaiid and 
During the tliird eenluix it w'as re- . then to \«'vx F.nglnnd. esiab. a eohmx at 
X'Clveil by eertuln ehurebrs, but xxe find Say brook. Conneetieut. and xxa.s a co- 
inention of tin* doubtfiilia of Itsaiithen- . founder of Harvard Colh ge. He bceniiio 
tirlty in sucli writers as Oukcu, Fuschius, ! tho niini-'li i* of the tiiM < hureh nt .''^aleiK, 
faid .Terome. It is though’ to he a xxork I M.i.ss(Hhii'-etts. I». returned to Ktikiaud 
of the second e»'iitiiry. a itr<MluetioTi of the in H»l 1 t»i ivfu*eseiit .Ma-^m hiiscfts Hay 
Hchool Hint also prodiieeil tlie Colony ami -erved xvith the fort t'sof tYom- 

of J*ttrr. For hotfi efdstlf- wc the ar!iele.s I well ami I.iirfax as an arinx' «’ha|>lain. llo 
hy F. If. Chase m llastmg's t>ivtnmory took p.iit m parliaments ii.iu fMPith s and 
of the xvht'rt' also a full Idldiography pub. ni.iiix |>iimphle('« and, ui Jdoo, at the 

in gix'ou. Itestoratiori. was tric'd as a regicide end 

Peterhead, scnfiort nml burgh of K, exwuled. Ilfs name ft»r long was 
AherdceiishiR', S<Hitluml. in Hiicliaii dist.. anathema ti.sed, bi. the adherents of 
on the N. sitle of P. Hax . Keith lm*li. out the lost «.mso he si*, ms to have alxvavs 
off by the linrhour from the til. proper, has been lenient and his nets of kindness to 
flsh-eurlng (chiefly herring) estahs. White Koine of the Uoyalist clergy are recorded 
fishing has (U'X'cmpcd since HHa. The In Walker's riaffs o/ /Ac (-'frrajf. His 
celebrated * P. red granite* is quarried, writings ami the pubs, in print and MSS, 
Slii]>building. graiilie-pidlshiiig. woollen relating to his life are des'i'ribcd in the 
uiunutrf., and fish and xegetable canning Hibliotheca Cornubiensis, 
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Peters (Peelers)* Jen (lG'2o~77), Fleni. 
marino paiutor. The * l^irt of Oran * Ih his 
masterpiece, and Ills ‘Destnictlon of the 
Euerlisb FUH>t at Chatham, 1G67,* in at 
Amsterdam. 

Petersburg; 1. City and port of entry 
of Virginia, I'.fcS.A.. on the Appomattox 
R.. *22 in. S. of Richmond. There are 
cotton, silk. tolmecHi, Hour, and ma- 
chlneiy munnfs. and line granite tiuarries. 
During the Amer. civil war P. w.v* almost 
the last stronghold of the riiiifo«leriitc 
Army, being tlefcndod by 1) in. of fortifi- 
cations. Against V. i«eu. (Irant en- 
trenched tliC Fofloral Army, and the siege 
lasted nine months fwmi July The 

Federal losses before P. amounted to stiine 
10,000. The pre-^ent pop. of 1*. is .‘tO.OOO. 
2. Munleiiuility of Dalhonsie eo., 
Australia. 70 ui. from Port \ugiista. It 
is an Important railway juiietmn, con- 
nected by rail nlth Adelaide and other tns. 
Pop. 2o00. 

Petersburg. St., see LENiNoiMn. 

PetePs College, St., Cambridge, or 
Peterhouse, was founded in the latter part 
of the thirteenth century by Hugh de 
Balsham, btshup of Kly, for a ina^ter ami 
fourteen fellows. Hy the stalutCM of IHH2. 
the foundation nas changed to of a 

master, eleven fellows, and twenty -three 
8ch<dai‘K. Then* is a largi* number of 
schohirshlfH, of wldeli lvvent:i -ibive are 
open. The list of masters tlales fnaii 
1290. 

Petersfteld, urban dist. and inrkt. tn. of 
Hampshire. England. lU m. N.N.K. of 
Portsmouth. It has a medh'val ebiirch. 
Beda1e*H school, a co-odueutlonul estah., 
is near to P. Pop. 67 OU. 

Peter’s Pence, al>4o ealied Romescot, 
Rom«feoh, tax or tribute iin priced by the 
popo on tlie Eng. at the beginning «»f the 
tenth century, of a pennv for ei<*r> hearth 
or house, payable ,at liaiiiiims Pay 
<ARg. 1 ). I roni Eiighimi the prcietlee 
spn^ad to other count rii's of Kiinipe. The 
ontl-papal feeling in England which, in 
the reign of Edwar<l MI., caused the 

S aaslng of the Statute of Provisors, and in 
lichard H.’s the Sratntc <»f PriPijnuiin*, 
did not alter the fjnt that the* pope rt*- 
oelTCd an arm. of i-20«) as comjio'^ition 
for P. P. during that period, nlthoiigh the 
tribute was tc*rnpf»rarily stopTH*<l for a 
ahort time in the reign of Kdnai’<l 111. 
The fjayment of I*. F. ami other i»apal 
exact ions was Hnally forhidden by on Act 
paused in 1.3J4. P. P.. rt^vived hv Pins 
iX., is now paid as a vfilnntary ofFering by 
Catholics throughout t he world. 

Fetor’s* St.* church in Romo, sec St. 
Peter’s. 

Peter the Great Gulf (Bay)* or Golden 
Horn Bay* wide inlet of the sen of Japan, 
on the coast of I’rlmoFBkaya, .Manchuria, 
stretching from the Tumen R. (Kf»r<*a 
frontier) to Cr»pe I’oAor<»tnyl. Viadi- 
Tost^, a tarmiiius of the Trans-Siberian 
Balmy, is ita chief port. 

Peter the Great Mountains* or Periokh 
Tau* fai4ge of Karategiii, K. Bokham. 
Gentral Asia, B. of the Vaksh or Burkhal) 
▼alloy, forming a W. extension ol the N. 
Pamir. The highest peaks an* about 
16,000 ft., and there are scv. glaciers. 


Pethlek-Lawrenoe* Frederiok William* 
first Baron <b. 1871). Brit, statcfiman* 
educated at Eton aiid Trinity College, 
Cambridge, became a barrister. He cd. 
the Echo (1902-6), tJie Reformer's Pear 
Hook (1904-8), and the iMhour Record and 
Review (1006-7). lii 1901 ho inarrlud 
Emmeline PetUk'k, asHuming lier sur* 
name, and was prominently asHociated 
with her In the feminist movement, being 
impriHoned lii 1912 for his oeliviticH in 
that connection. Elenie<l I^abour M.P. 
for VV. J.t'iecslor 1928 -.'ll. he was llnanclal 
secretary to the Treasury. He took part 
in 198 1 in the Indian iionnd Table Con- 
ference In Ltmdun, As socrt*tary of state 
for India, 194.i-47. he visited India as a 
member of the Cabinet mission and took 
part in the independence iiegr)tiations. 
He was ureated a baron in 191.5. His 
autobiographical Fair hos hern Kind, 
appeared in 1918, and he has wTltien on 
ei'onomie matters. 

Pethick -Lawrence, Lady (h. ISiiT). Eng. 
leader of the women’s '.iiifragi' mov«- 
nieiit. Emtiieliiie J’ettiiek vvns b. in 
Bristol, and after sev. >earH t)f social work 
in the E. F.ml of London miiiTicd F. \V, 
Ijawrciu-e (IntcT Lord P.b editor and pro- 
prietor ot the then i.ondon evening pajier, 
the hrho. H(M*aine. with her hiisbaiid. a 
j .•^oclnlist. ami in 190(5 was made lionorary 
' trea'^urer of the ^militant* women’s 
I silt) rage orguiiisation, the \V4»men’s Social 
I and l^»litjcnl i'uiou, a i)o*.ilion she held 
I till 1912. she was sev. times imprisoned 
' for 4*\ent'' c«>nm‘etcMl with tlie sulTragetti' 
'agitation, in 1918 .she bceame Joint 
catitor with Ikt husband of tiie paper 
founded by them, yotrs for It'omcn, She 
wrote Mj/ Part in a Cham/inr; 11 orW (1938). 

Pethidine, synthetie dnig with tho 
formula CisHnO^NlIel, iise<l as an 
analgi'sic and us a substitute* for uioriihlne, 

I tlrnugh it is less pr»werful than tho latter, 
j It 1 *^ useful in childbirth and in asthma, 
sinee it causes rela.\ation ot unstriped 
iiiiiM’les. The dose is i to 1 gr. (lU t(» 60 
mg.) by intraninseiilar IriJC/Ction. 

' Petiole, leaf stalk of a iiliint. It is 
I U'-ii;iHy cylinflrical and iiarrtnv, though 
oftuMomilly it is t*laborat(*<l into very 
« n'limrknble forms, sueli ua the pitchers of 
I piti her plants. 

Potion, nr P6thion, de Vllleneuvo. 
J6r6me (1768-94), Fr. rcvoiuUuuisL 6. at 
( 'hartres. He was proininent as a member 
of the Jacobin Club and fellow worker of 
Kobespierro, (Jhosen mayor of Paris 
( 1 791 ) In prefertuice to La FayetU. ho then 
became Miromlist deputy to tho (knivon- 
thin (1792-98), but was aernsed of being 
an aeromplirs* ot Dumotidez and pro- 
scribed. The exact manndr of his death 
is unknown. See (EuvreA 179,8; C. A. 
Daubaii, MemoirvH infditis, 1H66. See 
life by J. B. Uegmnilt-WiiHn. 1796; A. de 
Leinartlne. ifiskrirc ties Uinnidisles, 1847; 
and (i. Vatel, Ckarloiit V&rday ei les 
Oirondim, 1.S72. 

P4tls de la Croix, Pranoois (1653- 
1718), Fr. orientalist, h, in I’ortH, son of 
Francois (d. 169.5). Ho became prof, of 
Arabic at the College Royal, Paris (1092). 
He trans. ilistoire de lu Sultane de 
ef den 4'trirs, from tho Turkish tales of 
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Gbeikh’Zadoh (1707); Mille et vn jours 
(1710 -12); and Histoire de Tiamoor 
(Tamerlane) (1722) from the JVrKian. 
Hce J. M. Qiiorard, La France LUt^airCt 
1827-04. 

Petit Brabangon, see Griffon Urcxel- 

1.01S. 

Petition of Rijtht: 1. Tho coiiHlitutiomil 
means by which alone, until re<'(mti>. the 
subject criiild obtain le^ui relief igrainst 
the Crown was by 1*. of It., for tin* leiral 
Imbcci'uhility of IhckinK. eoiiplcd with the 
fiction tlint the courts ure his own, oi>er- 
ated to make it iinixiMsiblo for the Mihjoet 
to sue him by the ordinary means of an 
action at law. A l\ of K. was presented 
to the Crown thrfjuffh the Home OtlHe. 
which latter otlieo transmitted it to the 
attorney -jrt'uenil. Rt‘lief by J*. of K. 
could l»e claimed only for nmiiev due uinler 
a contract, whether for Ihiuidated or 
unliquidated dainu^reH, or for 1*0^11111(1011 
to or eomptMisation for projicrty of which 
the (*rowri hud obtained ixtsscssion: but 
never for a tort (7.1'.) nHeKc«l to have been 
coiumitt4*d by thekini;. Where a tort had 
been (‘oinmittcd i>y any servant of the 
Crown.i he appropriatiC remedy was (and is) 
by action uKainst •’.ant personally. 

The Labour Gov., after tiie {?C(‘oiid World 
War, iutrculm-ed the Crown Pr<»ece«llnsr 
Bill, to hi'inir the stat^f within it'aeh of 
the ordinary eilizciis under the ordinary 

B rocesaes of Iho law' in lh<* eourtii. This 
lill passed the House of Lords and its 
second reading in the CoiniiKUis in 1917. 

Petition of Riftht (l(»2h). doeumeiit 
cnihodyimt pari, demands ami preseiiGal 
to (Mtaries 1. in 1(128 by (lie Comtmms. 
In view' of c(‘rtaln uiic<inst]tiilioiml prae- 
tlccH of CMiarles the Commons met ami 
resoKed tlieniselves into a Committee of 
Grievances to consider ‘the lilierly »»f the 
suhjeet in person and estate.’ Tlie priu. 
matters discussed wert‘ (i.) ilh'i^rtl exac- 
tions under (lie name of lo.uis; (ii.) the 
arbitrary eomiuitment of lhO'»e who 
refused eoiiiplianee, and especially the 
recent decision of (he kiiuf's iK*ncli 


errudtriiarly Rave tiio assent in the ensto- 
iiinry form. 

Petitions. The rlffht of petitioning tho 
(‘rowii iiml I'Hrliameiit. ono of the most 
valuable possessed by the subject, seems 
to liiivc been exercised from tho earliest 
times. Hilt for many ccnturb*s it was 
prarthallv restricted to I*, for redress of 
private ami local ffrievancea, and the 
rcuiiedics soiiRiit were such as have since 
been ]irr)\idcd hv courts of equity and by 
private \‘ is. Tiie practice of petitioning 
on politi. til -.ubjeets came into vogue 
during the jieriod of the Great llebclJiou, 
iiianv 1*.. -tigm-d l»v large bodies of people, 
being liresi nlcd lioth to Charles 1. and the 
Long I’arliainent : iiiul it was i»robahly 
the r(‘eolb*etioii of the intimidation exer- 
el.s<*d hv numermis bodie-. of petitioners in 
the early day® of tlie i.ong J *ar1iaiiient 
that led Li tin* pa-sjia^ ot tin* restraining 
Act of Ifjdl against ‘ luuniltiioii^ T»etiflon- 
iiig.’ Hy this A(‘t it w^'l^ ••naoted tliat no 
petition iunle.s-s the^*ontciits laid been pre- 
\ion-h approved l»> tlircc jiisufes of the 
l»eaee or a grand jury ) '^hoiilii be bigiied by 
mori* Uian twenty, c»r dili\ircfl l)\ more 
tlian ten, persons. Hy tin* Hdl f)f Rights 
Uie right t»f tlio subje< t to in tit Ion the 
king was rxprchdy sanctionetl ; but the 
C<»ininonM for a long time showed them- 
selves intiderant of a free expression of 
opinion, and most jealous of jmy si-m- 
hlaiice of intiTferenee with 1 heir functions. 
The ahiive mentioned Act of (Miarles U. 
has long been pra<*tieall> 11 dead lettc*!* and 
ill ordinary t‘ireumstances no one thinks of 
eiifoti'iiig it or of imiulrmg, when a 
petition is presented, whet la r its con- 
ditions have been eomplii*d W’lth. 

Tlic procedure* of tin* Kng. House 
of Commons reiiuires the following 
rules, nt/te aha, to be obser\c*d in tho 
iiitrocluetion by ineniliers of pubUc H.: 
(1) TIio\ miusT be wTltten, not printed or 
t>ped; (2i must be signed bv tlie iw't it lon- 
ers and addressed to the iloiiso of Coni- 
imuis; CG imtst euntain no interlineations 
or cri^iircM; (4) no doeiinieiits lunst ho 


remanding .‘■^ir Thoiiins Iiarm-l and others 
upon a hiweas corpas; (iii.) tho tnlleting of 
soldiers on jirivute persons-, and dv.) the 
infliction of punishment bv martial law. 
After passing r«‘solutions on the* liberty of 
tho subject in tliese respects tin* Coninuuis 
applied to the Lords for u fonfereiice, in 
order to agree on a petition to the king 
for a declaratory eoiifiriiMium of these 
liberties. Tlicre followed iwo months of 
delay and equivot'ation hy the king. 
Coke warned the House to pns’eed by Rill. 
‘The King’s answer is verv gracious ; hut 
w'hat is the law of the realm C he asked, 
‘That Is the qiK^tion. 1 jaii no ditMdimoo 
in his majcst> ; hut the King imtsl speak 
by record, au<( in pnrtieal.irs, and not in 
general. I^et us put up a Petition of 
Right: not that 1 distrust the king; but 
that 1 cannot take hi** trust, save in a 
parliamentary way.* The P. of R. was 
then drawn uii by the (’onuuoii.s. The 
Lords vainly proposed an amendment hut 
eventually passed the petition without 
any material alteration, and It aw*aited 
only tho royal assent to acquire the force of 
la#. After further oquivocution tho king 


aiiiiexetl ; (.’> \ must be tempenitelv vi orded; 
t(i) luu-t euntain no n*fen*iii'es to dt'baie.H 
III Parlinmeut or to notices of motion not 
M*t down in the ]»niK*r; (7) P. fo»' an> Mims 
relating to the public serv’ui^ can be 
prcbented only hy leave of the ( 'mvvn: and 
<S) P. ill u foreign language mu-t be 
aet’ornpauied hy a trails. The intro- 
diieiiig member is resifuisilde for llio 
ohservaiiee of all rules lelatiug to a 
petition. VU P. are ivfenvvl to the Publio 
1*. Committee. No action fur libel «*un bo 
brought with respect to tin eioiients of a 
public peiillt'U, presented to Parliament. 
See J. 11. Moi*guii. Rcwit'i/us a{/aiinti the 
f’roirn, 1920, and W. > Huldsworth. 
•HIstor.v 'if Heiiicdlc** again 1 Uic Crown* 
(in l^iw Quarterly lienew. vol. xxxv'Ui.) 

Petitio Prinoipii, in form.d logic, that 
spi*efeH of false 'I’easonlng w.'dch consists 
ill tacitly uKsum jc tin* proiiosition to bo 
proved as a pi*emJso of the syllogism by 
which li i" to be prov ed, or, hi othor words, 
in taking t ho conclusion itself as one of tho 
premises. The uatim' of this fallacious 
arguineiitat ion is popularly exprossed in 
tho phrases, ‘begging the question/ 
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or 'reofiioninff iu a comploto rlrcle.* (1845); and C/oi«f 9 (1846). 

This kind of fallacy frequoiitly occurs in llis Collected Coem« appeared in 1846; 
lontr ur^iiinonts an<l in verbose mefa- A. Haas’s od. 18U2-!)0; and Sir J. Bow* 
physical wrltingrs. Afcaiii, as Jevons rin(r*s Kuff. traus. of selections in 1866. 
points out, it Is uu easy pitfall for those See lives by A. Fischer, 1889, and U. 
who employ a mixturo of iSaxon, Lnt., Norsa (Romo), 1923. 
and Ok. words in forniiilatini; detluitions, Petra (Biblical Sela), anct. city of 
which on investigation turn out to be An\bia l*etnva (N.W. Arabia), onco cap. 
mort' identical propositions; thus, ‘C'cii- of tho Idunueans and later of tho Naba- 
sciousness must bo immediate <‘ogn it ion of tteans. On the site is tho modern Wadi 
an object, for I cannot bo said really to Musa. 70 m. from Akabah. It stood In 
know a thlnir unless my mind bos been the bed of a rocky gorge between the Dead 
affected by the thing itself.’ Sea and the N.K. exlnunity of the lied 

Petitot, Jean (1608-91), Fr. painter in Sea. Edward Lear (q.v.) made an ezpe- 
enamel, h. at Geneva. In England lie met ditlou to P. wliich he knew as tho home of 
Van Dyck (c. 1634). who Introduced him the children of Esau, cap. city of tho 
to Charles 1. 1\ painted portraits of the fabled Arab race, the .Vabatujans. Tho 

king anil bis court, and made miniature iiionuincnts of 1\ are both (‘la.sHi(‘al and 
copic.s of many of Van Dyck's pictun‘s. pre‘cla>Hical: hew' the Assyrian inlliienco 
A portrait of tho duchess of Southampton meets the Uk. After the crusaders lost 
(1612) in tho duke of Dc\ ou^hire’^j the stronghold of P. to Saladin, 1*. van- 
collection, is considered liis master- ished from the inaiis and hints, and even 
piece. At Pari'5 he enjoyed tJic patronage the memories of men; until in 1812 
of Louis XIV. Tho Lorn re ‘(jallcry of Biirckliardt rediscovered the almiidoned 
Apollo* contains many of hi- \\ork'i. See city of stone, a solitude of favadcs, 
Cecilia Brightwell, .*/ /y/oz/rop/iy, I obelisks, stairways, and pas^sages, an 
and E. Stroehlin, 2V/i7o/ </ 1905. iiibunmii dcatlne-is of natan‘ that w'os 

Petits Chevaux, sec 111)! 'r I Ti’K. once the site of the Nabata'an inetro- 

Petkov, Nicolai (18S9-1917), Bulgarian ludLs. Enclosed in nioiiiitainous iron 
politician, h. near .<ofla. and a lifelong cliffs it presents to-day a ghastly waste 
member of tho Agrarian luirty. AftiT of monuments of u Mimptiious barbaric 
the murder of .<taiiilmli-iki tv-c.) in 1923 art. Dm* of the most iinpn‘ssi\e of these 
he spent some years in prison and in | is the temple of El I)(*ir. i-ntirtdy hewn 
concentration caiu[>s on aeeount of his from the living rock, and the amphi- 
opposition to the dietator.-liii> of King , theatre. Nic G. Dalman, iWro 7/wd 
Boris and his u-sociates. V. strong o\i- i I nfiumer, 190S, and A car Petra- 

{ lonent of Nazi-iii. P. w’as one of the ' Porsrhnntjt n, 1912; A. Jl. W. Kennedy, 
ounders of the Fatherland front {see Ptfro, ds Jhstory and MoniintentSf 1925; 
BrixJART.v, //iWoncitZ), signing the Moscow ! and G. and K. Horstiedd, Seln-Petra, 
armistice which brought* Bulgaria into the 19:ts. 

war on the side of the Allies (Sept. 1914). Petrarch, Franeesao Petrarca (1301 -74), 
When the Fatherland front was formed, ' It poet and hauler r»f the revival of 
P. became depute Premier, but resigned I hsuning, was like son of Ser Petrai'co 
in Aug. 1915 and went into oikposition, | l'nn»n/u of Floreuee, a jurist and otllclal 
thus incurring the enmitj of the Pom- | of st;ite. lie wus h. at .\rczzo. In 1.')12 
niunistH, who hml prevlonsD been his • he went with his parents to Xvignon. tlic 
coliengues. The elections of 1946, despite • scat at the pajml court. He began to 
intimidation of the opposition, bnuiglit | st ud> law at .Montpellier, iind subse- 
the Agrarians about one-third of (he vote.s I queiiGy at Bologna, but the iirofession 
cast and I*, pnhliely dcclareil that Bui- wa- repugnant to his jmctle temperament, 

S aria should he governed by an Agrarian- und to his })a.ssionate ndminitioii hkr 
uiiinniniHt coalition. H«‘ was arrosted cla-»-ical literature, in which (’iccro and 
in June 1947 and charged with (‘onvidicity Viigll were liis chief models. In 1326 he 
In a military conspiracy, wdiich he stremt- returned to Avignon and w>is ordained, 
ously denied. The condnot of tho trial but his interests and mode of life con- 
Icd to a strong protest by Britain and tho tinned secular. In l.‘i27 he for the first 
U.H.A., but P. was -enteueed to death time hjiw l.aura, wlm was the ideal love 
and, after the Soviet Gov. had rejected of Ids life. Slu' dicri in 1348. and is only 
the Afiglo-Araer. requests for consulta- km^w'ii by the sonnets i(Utnsoniere); who 
tion-s with a view to the r<*visioii of the she was is wholly nm ertain. and tho early 
sentence, ho was exccuteil and tiio hfographles never refer to |ier. She was 
Agran’an party dissolved. the chief frispiratiou of It’s sonnets, which 

Petdfl, S&ndor (Alexander; (1K2.3 19), were his great c.-il contribution to H. litora- 
national poet of fliiugary, h. at KIs Koros, turc, und mouhleii the lyiid poetry of the 
who favoured a simple and romantir type Kcimlssuni*c. At. .\vigiion Iu* came under 
of poetry. After a smncwliat stormy the prf>t<*ctioQ of the ('(donna family, 
youth, he settled to a literary career nt whosi* service he entered. After J333 ho 
Fealh (c. 1845;, and in his patriotic travelled widely but ho sohn sought tho 
eongi^l8t7) showed his sympathies with n*tirenicnt he loved best at Vaueluse. near 
the Iliingarian revolutionists. In rccog- Avignon. Here ho eonc4;ive(l the project 
nitlon of his stirring lyrics and odes he htis of his poem, Africa, WTltton in Lnt., on tho 
been called the ’Hungarian Biirtis.' subject of Soipio Afrlcaniis. He wrote 
Talpra, Magyar! (1848) roasod treiiion- mo^ of It in 1339. In 1346 ho reoeivod 
douB enthusiasm. Among his chief luvltatlnn.<i from the univ. of Paris and 
coUeetions of lyrics may b(t mentioned from the senate of Rome to accept tho 
(titles trans.) PearU of Late (1845); laurel crown of tho poet. The coronation 
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of P. took plaoe on the Capftol at Rome on 
April l.'lil. Ho wnH the Hrht to receive 
the honour of this revived rlt<‘ on the 
Capitol. His latter years were «r»ont at 
Milan, Venice, and flnulb' Ajvua, near 
Padua. Ho had many ijenetlces of \shieh 
he enjoyed tiio income, and was the 
fnvoimsl correspondent of po|s‘s, kin*rs 
(esprs'ially of Robert of Naiples), and of 
statesmen, as well as the fi*i<*nd and 
eoiTes|jouilent of Hoeeaeehi. The iiouse 
at Are/^o in whicli he uas ijorn was 
retrarcUMl as a saeied pla<e. He was 
anxious to hriiur al)out the return of the 
papal eonrt from AviKUon to Rome, and 
to restore Rom. indepcmlenct*. 



P.’s « liief title t!) fame wis bis passion 
for tlie r<»cover.v of anet. Iiteiatuie, wbii-h 


Death, Chastity, etc. A complete ed. of 
P.’s works (Edizione yazUwale) is in 
e«nii*se of pub. at Florence (first vole. 
piit>. 1020 ). ,sve F. do iSunetis, SSaaoio 
rnhen sut J*elrarca, IKCU; (1. Kortim^, 
/V/m/7ov. I.(>heii und Werke, 1878; V. do 
Nolliae, rttrarqur et Vfntmanisme, 18U2, 
11M»7; M. F. .ierrold, Franrrsro Petrarra, 
l!»(i»; K. H. II. Tatliom. F. Fclrana, 
and N Sapeirtm. II Trtamto, IJh’U. 

Petrel iProt rlluria), k'CUiis of oceanic 
hifds irj<Iiidintr the albatross, di\irip: '*h., 
nat-bilJeii I*'*., Miearwater Ps., and fulmar 
is all ot which have a hooked hill. 
rndimcnlf.r\ Jiindefl too. and Inhnlar 
110*^1 nls. The be>»t -known member is the 
stornn J*. or ‘Mother Carey’s chick<m,* 

I which m t he -t wi'hl»ed-foolcd bird 

! know’ll. The phiiiijif^c i>- sinokv hrowu 
I with a luoad hand of while above the 
tall. Marine insects and eriL'^taeoa ‘^on- 
'stitute tjie natural for.d. hut the bird 
I has ncduired the liahit of hdlowint; ships 
I to eolleet the fraomeiii-. that fall. It is 
I able to run hirhtly o\cr the ^urf.u e of the 
! water with the aid of ji*, wiiiK’s. umj this 
, huidt has j^iven it the name of P. after 
St. Peter. 

I Petri, Olaus ,, 1 1 4117—1 a.VJ 1, ^weili-li re- 
I former, h. m i)rel»ro. Imoiii l.VJ.'). with 
his brother Laureiitin-.. ||«> laboured to 
I <pp‘ad Lutheran tlodiim^ throunliout 
,>we«leii. Tlie.\ aNo trails, the liihle into 
Swedish. From loiH ^o 1 P. was 
< haiuellorto (iii^ta\us Va-a and preacher 
I at »^lo< kh‘ lin tl.”»8W>. Hi' \\ a'- ( oinl'Miiiii'd 
j to death tlaiu) fop refu^'iiir to rc%e»d a 
j plot about whndi he hinl Icaint through 
J the conh'ssional. hut was paidomd and 
I allowed to continue as tmdor at Mo<k- 
ludm (1 .HID. He left wiiliiiEr- on relitrlons 
] subj<‘ct''. a m\'.tt‘rv play, and .Sc# as An 
lirtmika (.nk imI. of 1 ►. '^trindhcrtj 

!reatt‘<l hi-. lif<‘ drainatii all> . .S(c uhn ,J. 
I .•’'chin k. (flarutt Pi In, islhh 
! Petriceicu-Hasdeu, Bogdan,. v#(> H \snrp. 
' Petrie, Sir William Matthew Flinders 
MlS'i.'t I'M 2). Krnr. arelneoloirlM , h. at 
(Charlton. Kent, and edin'.ited puiiitHy. 
, \rclai‘«d#»i;iial r«*seareli led to h" hook 


lie iielieved to ]ia\e the po\\« r of restoring; 
antique virtin*, culture, .ind '•o# nil ord<T 
to a il<*irrailcd afje. He iirin<*d tlie rulers 
of ins »iay to copy Cnimllns xipio. and tlio 
lieroes of Rom. Iiist. He kiww' no Ctk.. 
ids Lai. W'as stifV and showeil little true 
Keholai-ship, lint lie inspired the new 


•s/owf /o #q/r ( l.s'»ti). in stiliCiamid 

out <*v» ai ations at Nnmrafis and Daphia , 
pni\in^r (Ik. setlleiiient. and discnvtreil 
middle kmtrdom i>ap.\ ri in toe Fax inn, 
JM); hut this was iruiiscemleil in 
importamt* hv the flisi-eviTies' at Kl- 
\marit.i m l.8iH and at Nakadah in 


feidinwr tow arils anet, studies and more | In the former ho iiiieart iu'd the palaee of 
than any one man (let ennineiM he bent iif , \klieiiaten. and valuable fpe.seoes. Jn 


the intellih'euec of the yoiiiiK towards <'onn(‘ctioii with the l*alt‘f't me Kxplor.itiou 
luifitinlly, his Intluence at Padua Cnlv. , Fund, he dl.seovered and e\cavali*d ai 
heiiiK remarkable. He warred against Laidilsh. In HMUl a he iliseo\.-ied at. 
the ineiilevnl eoneeption of life. rsiH*eiaIl.\ Tell-el- Vehudiyidi the laribwork eity of 
iicrainst all lerrifylin? super-stitions, and the H.xksos \Nile delta). P. shaiHMi with 
aea I list astrology. Ih’died. lea\ iiiK many ITof. Peisner tlie honour (d belni? the 
llIeKitlniati* ehildreii, at \ivuu. a «iiiall tn. trrt*ntest of Kfr>pflan c\i.»xa*ors. No 
in the Kuiraiieiin hllN, where he N buried, one In F.imland lias o\er ewitod so much 
His /><7fpr.'» (in Lat.) till vois. Ho wrote intere.st ui Kiryptolopry oi inirodiieed s 
7>r remvdiis vlrisque fortume; De rirts many lirsh workers into the Held. #’.(/. tin 
illuidrilms; i^ornieu Hurolicinn\ lh\ (\w i)iip>rolot;isls, »nfell und Hunt. Rut 
tvmptu wmufi; lAbri rvnun niemorandttm. he discounted tlit* niiportaneo of philology. 
Ilia It. poetry, whh'h grontly liilluoneed being liiiuself no ptilloluudst. and it is 
hhig. and Kr. lovex poetry, consists of the tills that givt's an aiiiateuri.sh quality to 
Honnots, Ciwztmiere, or Rime in vita e his History of KtnfPt and some other 
morto di Madonna Ixjura^ and the alle* works. He set new HtHudard.«i in ari’hte- 
goyioal Trionfl, or Triumphs of Love, ology by his recognition of the iiniiortanoo 
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of nottory ami by Ills personal supervision 
of nis native assistants. It was not Iifs 
oo<l fortune to lUrht upon such sensational 
ie.c<>vepie8 as Carter's tomb of Tut-ankh- 
A men or Reisner’s rebiipial of Queen 
lletopheres. Cmnulatively, however, his 
contrlbutiou w«is ronsiderablv (jrreator and 
the variety of the objects found is almost 
incredible as the outcome of a slmrlc 
lifetime. P. estab. a tradition in the 
tbeopv and practice of selentifle exeaxa- 
tlon In Ksrypt, and the effect of the 
tradition is seen In archceoloirical uork 
thii>URhout the world. But to a wide 
puiilic he was knoxvu for the new liirht his 
ppt>capohes east upon the study and iiiter- 
pretatiou of the Bible, and it is in those 
parts of the Bible whieh possess an tVx pt- 
ian baekiTPnund that his contrihutums aro 
likely to bt*ar most fruit. P. tMdt)nKe<l to ' 
the (nonp of scholars who And t rai es ot 
Kgrypt tnrouphout the Pentati iieli, as 
opposed to those who denv this \part I 
flsim his attempt to make *he Ilvksos 
dominion of Rgypt last foi iiearlv Sort j 
instead of 200 5 'oar», some of 1» ’s most i 
interestin? work is to bo fouinl in parallels 
which ho draws between F'lrjptlan and, 
lleb. life. He was pr»)f of KifvptoloKx ' 
at Univ. College. London, from 180i to . 
1933, founded the Kifxptiau Resear* h 
A^*count, and was knmhtod lu 193.*. JIi'- 
pub. w orks are /wdwf ti > t M* irohutu ( 1 ’• » 

P^frnnnds ami J implea nf Gizth (IhSJi 
Jttu^kal Porttait'i .nid J Meason in f'auiti 
(1888): Ilittfonutl Satrab^ and Ifautnn 
(1889); Ten I'lm-.’ Ihwnnq fl8‘M); 7i// 
tl-Amarna BeUoum ami Con- ^ 

8*^tenef m Innint hgupt am! Smut and 
Ewi*i (189'' 1 liottal Tinfnb^ of thf Karl>**-t 
JbfnaMitn tPmh, Jb^fdos, i ii 

0903); of lufirjd ((<1 1903-5i; 

Rfsefire/irs ,n Mnni (1900); hoMtru 
hxpinrafion ilOPi}, J^tth\*doite J^auid 
(1920); SiM'ntUnjy of tmnnt 

Eaupt (182(jf Hill hiiptrt't of hualand 
(1926); Oerm (I'liS); Bethpfht (BHOl, 
Serenty LV/rrs la Inhs^loiH/ (1031, an 
antoblographx i, lUtU^iue and 
(193i>; KfPfjdtno InbUeciure (1038); and 
Efflfpti/in Srtrm / ( I S >‘» ) 

Petrifaction is piodneed bx '■in li 
minerals as <*aIc'*FMr sihca. iron pxritxM, 
and phosphate of Iikm whn li, diwil\t<( in 
water, havx* so n< tod upon sonu* uniiiml or 
plant ns to iM*netratf ixiry fa\itv of (he 
strueturo. The rc*snlt n a solid subst.inec 
in whl<^h th<i most dihwiie imrts aie pre- 
served often xvithniit Mirns of demv pre- 
Tioiis to or diirinR the ]ir<M*i»SH Fii wmie 
fossils the substance of t he shell b,is l»een 
dlsMXlved and a more durable mineral 
substituted, so that a pirfect modi I is 
const meted. 

Petrified Anemone, see ( ho\.vitk> 
PetriMage, net uvdttr Maks xuk. 

Petrograd. Qame pmclHimcd by the 
tsar for Hf. Pctfirsliurif. 19U, and replmed 
by tjjie name T.ienlnKr»d iq r.) In 1921 
Petrographle Provinee. term used In 
geology to denote a portion of the earth's 
crust within which the JgnwiuH rocks 
belong, to greater or* less extent, t/> a , 
deflnitety similar suite. There are two 
such provs., the eak^alkali and the alkali. 
The ealc-alkaii types include peridotlte, I 


giibbro, diorito, and other plutonlo rocks, 
and basalt or other lavas; the alkali prov. 
yields Hucli rocks as plorite, nophullne- 
gabbro and snda^granlte. It is suggested 
b\ some geologists that ealc-alkall rucks 
I are characteristic of folded regions, wbito 
alkali rocks may be exported to occur in 
dKts. subject to block-faulting. The 
l>lutonic igneous rocks of the Lrwisian 
fiiudamcntal roniplex and those of the 
Old Red Sandstone ago in sHi^otland are 
examples of calc-alkali provs . xxhilo the 
(‘arbonifemus igneous roi ks of the Midland 
1 VtiUej* nf Scntlaud. Devon, and CornxvaU 
l>olong to an alkali prov. 

Petrography, »ee I'ktrot oar. 

Petrol (Gasoline, Motor Spirit), distillate 
of petroleum bctvween the hiiuts of about 
70' and 100^ C. with a flash point ot about 
M)" F. and sp. gr. 0 73; it is very volatile, 
o\aporattDg at ordinary temps. W'lth 
air It forms an explosixe mixture, and it 
has como into great use for interaal com- 
bustion motors; it Is also used tor lamps 
and with iueandesrent mantles. It con- 
sists of paraihns rhiefly, ptmtaucs and 
hexanes, but may also contain aromatic 
hx drocarbons, olefines, sulphur com- 
pounds, and other linpuritic^s acronling 
to the pctndeiun u^^ed In its production. 
I* is obtaineil in general from the tieaxx 
oiN bv a process of ‘rrarkmg,' ?<. a 
(brmkal ehangr involxing beating under 
pressure (sometimes xxith a lataljM). 
xxlklrh lesiilts in the decomposition of the 
iiiiUc matxTlal Into bodies xxith loxx’cr 
molet ular xx eights The oil to be rnirkc d 
iiiav be xuponsed first, or It mav be 
trisited in the liquid state, ,'^nrrietlmes 
the n suiting D i*» treated chenikally w Ith 
‘*111 h n^ageuts ns snlphurie aeid, lau'^th* 

I soda and sodium h> i>och1oiite, und sodium 
phiiiibite to nunovi snlidiur rompoiinds, 
.ifler whiih it is distilUd again. Frt‘- 
ipuntix othei sulHtames art* adtied to V, 
lb ii/eiie IS loininonlv iiKcd In this loii- 
I nil turn (up tri ns rniirh ,is iU per cent ). 

I If btn/ene h ii*^ed. it nmsj be earc'fully 
n tim'd, or trouble will iiiise iii bloc^king 
up the parts of on engine bx’ deecnnpo- 
•*ition products. Many dexiren haxe been 
•tiiid to pH'xenl ‘kiioekiiiK* xvhem B. is 
used In eiigmt's It tnn be ax'oided by 
'insuring a loxxcr c oini»rcs6uon ratio, but 
> this ii ac eompamed bv loss of ofiieicmc y. 

I More iiHiiallx a little tetraethyl lead 
(scr Kriix'i ) Is added to the fuel, hh well 
as cthvleiie bromide, and a lubricant. 

} TIk function of the ethvleno bromide is 
to (onxert the lead into a more or leas 
I volatile roinpoiind. Anotlier anti-knock 
ri agent is iron curbonvk In addition 
to bntllrig points of Bh., other impor- 
tant critc'ria ara clewpofut>| colour, smell, 
c tieiiiic'Hl ( oni posit ion. Aviitfon Hpirtt cori- 
tainri low boilfng-point fmotions 40'70'' C. 

Petrol Rationing < a me lAto force In the 
T'nltcd Kingdom at inldnlfiht of Sept. 22. 
1939, but modifications xwpre made soon 
afterwards to provide* for the additional 
needs of doctors and taxi drivers. An 
oreler by the Mines Dept, was made about 
the satuo time prohlhitlog tho use of 
kerosene or paraffin In any moteir vehicle. 
In March 1042 the basic petrol ration for 
gooels vehicles was abolished and petrol 
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Issued at the discretion of the Hegrional 
Transt^ort Commissioners. The basic 
ration for private motorists, having been 
gradually reduced between B'eb. and June 
1942, was abolished altogether on July 1, 
1942, after which allowances were granted 
only in cases of genuine need. The basic 
petrol ration was restored in 1945 soon 
after the war in Europe ended. It was 
again abolished in 1947 for a few months, 
but restored soon afterwards on a reduced 
scale. After the ration was restored 
white petrol could only be used for private 
esars and red only for commercial vehicles 
and, generally, for mechanical plant. 
The Motor Spirit (Uegulation) Act, 1948, 
provided that a garage proprietor con- 
victed of liaving commercial petrol in a 
pump not marked 'commcrclar might bo 
dlsqiialitlcd from his business for twolvo 
months, and the owner of a private car 
convicted of having commercial petrol in 
his tank disqualified for holding a driving 
Ih'cnce f<ir a year. In addition heavv 
flues or iaiprlsoiinieut might be Impos'd. 
The loss of petrol through tho ‘black 
market* was estimated (1948) at 100,000 
tons a year. 

Petroleum (Rock natural oil com- 
posed of hyilroeai cons e^uUug nt various 
places III tho earth's crust. Tho exis- 
tence of P. has been known for many 
centuries but It la only within tho last 
hundred years that its uses liave been 
appreciated to any extent. It is now used 
with its various distillates as an illuminant. 
as fuel, and as a source of po»er in internal 
eombiistloii, Diesel, and s<'\ . other types of 
engines. It can be safely said that the 
aeroplane os it is known to-day and tho 
fast road traflie of present times owe their 
de\elopjnent practically entirely to P. 
P, oeeurs in certain geological formations, 
but the best suiipliea are from exirbonlfer- 
OU8, Silurian, and from Tertiary forma- 
tions, Intermediate strata providing much 
loss. Various theories as to tho genesis 
of P, have been ndvanecil biieh as (a) 
by tbe action of steam ou earludes, (d) by 
tho floconi position of tho fatty parts of 
niariiio organisms under liigh temps, 
and pres«ui*es. This latter theory is 
supported by the fact tiint most l*s, are 
optically active, a fact which imllcates 
their derivation from organic matter 
which shows optical activity. In some 
places 1*. is found at tlic earth’s surface 
in t tie fonn of 8ccpage.s, In ct hers it la found 
trapped at greater or Ic'-scr dcptlis in 
rocky forinatlous. In the places where 
tl)f“se acepagea occiirrcil. tlio P. wag 
roUoctcil in v<*r.v early <i.ivs by tho local 
intiab. for domestic u’«c. It Iins been 
Migg* sted that the burning fiery furnace 
into wdiJch .Mliadrach. Meahach, and 
Abed-n*'go wert'j east by Nebuchad- 
nezzar was notldng more tiian a seepage 
that had become Igniteil In rases wdierc 
the P. has bocoino trapped below tho 
earth's surface, wells Oil Wki.ls) are 
sunk. There are indications that thoro 
were hand-dug W'olls In Burma In the 
thirteenth contiiry. The P. recovered 
from these wells was nob reflnod and its 
rin. UHo was for preserving the wood of 
ouscH and boats. 
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The method employed at the present 
day for recovery from underground reser- 
voirs Is drilling. The first well drilled 
by other tiian hand power was drilled by- 
Edwin Drake in Pennsylvania in 1859, 
using a steam engine. Originally the 
percussion method of drilling was used 
almost exclusively, but this system has 
now been iiractlcaUy entirely superseded 
by tho rotary method. Sometimes when 
the untlcrground reservoir is tapped, the 
P. comes up under great pressure and in 
the early days of oil-well drilling, oil was 
forced into tho air for a considerable 
height, this typo of w'ell being known as a 
gfiuher. Novvadava the flow from all 
wells is practically always controlled. 
Usually the P. is iminpcd to the surface 
and then conducted through pipes (often 
hundreds of m. long) to the site whore 
distillation and reflumg is to be carried 
out. Crude 1*. is dark brown or yellow, 
fluorescent and ofTenbivoly odorous. From 
tho chemical standpoint Ps. may contain 
hydrocuirbous of four types — namely 
paralllns, naphthenes rsuch us cyclopen- 
tanc), aromatic bodio*^, and iin.saturated 
hydrocarbons. In addition to any or aU 
of these there may be present pjTridlue, 
quinoline, phenols, resms, mcpcaptans, 
asphaltic bodies, and so on. According 
to tho precloniinaiit hydritcarbona a P. 
may be paraihme, uaphtlK iilc. aromatic, 
asphaltic, etc. Amer. P. is mainly 
paraflmic with only siiuill traces of nitro- 
gen and sulphur compounds. 1>. from 
Ibvku is of tho naphtlicnio tvpo and 
yields e\< elleut luhricant^*, Ituiiianian 
P. eontauis a good deal of aromatic 
material, as does I^. from Borneo, whilst 
I'cpsian P. is chartmterised by being 
fliiori'scent, and is intermediate between 
parafilnle and naphthenic composition. 
Imporbint lootora m the desrriptiou of a 
1*. are density, viscosity, surftu'O tension, 
specifle heat, vapoiur pressure, flash point, 
f'olour, refnictive Index, optical activity, 
and heat of coin bastion. Tlie i*ruile oil is 
subjected to fractional (list illation and 
refining. 

Modern distillation and rt'flniiig (see 
tho article below, 1'ktroli.I'M Hi hvino) 
processes are extremel.v complicated, 
rt'quiring very expen.sive plant. At 
various htugos tho pn>ce.sses uixj carried 
out under pn'ssurc or in a vncuum. The 
distillate is sometimes agitate4i by enr- 
rt'nts of air blow'u in vMtli sulpburio oeiil 
and caustic soda to purify colour and 
odour, sulphur, tarry inatltT, and other 
impurities. Among the i*rodiicta of dis- 
tillation are cymogonc ami rliigoh no with 
low- flash points used In fn eong machines, 
etc.; giLsolfiio, boiling at 115’ B*. for 
vapour lamps and fuel for mterjnal 
combustion engin<'«; terii"' '‘cs. the Illu- 
minant. Tho rct-Muiim is further treated 
for heavy lubricating olL", vaseline, and 
wax. In the c.sm' of Great Britain onlv 
those oils with lash point of 73"* P. or 
upwards may be iwed os illiiminanfs. As 
a fuel for motors and engines of tho in- 
ternal combustfou tyt>o tho products of 
P. havo enormously increased and much 
is being done to render the iiso of the less 
refined oils practicable. It is being used 

O 
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for locomotives and oarfco vessels and in 
the navy. Not only is it of arreatcr 
calorific vnlne but there is less loss in 
practice than with coal and it implies 
less labour in many ways. e.ff. the process 
of * coaling* sldjis would be less trouble- 
some. Amer. r. was first discovered in 
Pennsylvania, many other localities having 
given rise to it since. c.g. OalifortiJa, Texas. 
Ohio, Kansas. Illinois, etc., whilst a good 
deal has been obtained from Mexico. 
Russian P. has btsen known for a very hing 
time, the region round Baku being noted 
in particular for its supply of V. P. ih 
also found In considerabie quantity in 
parts of Kumania, Poland. Africa. Dut<‘h 
£. Indies. Japan, Iran, and Cniuida. In 
the last decade or so new important 
omintries have entered the J'.-produciug 
field, notably Bahrein. Iraq. Kuwait, and 
Saudi Arabia. Small quantities are 
obtained in Scotland by the distillation 
of a bituminous shale (see miale Oil) 
which occurs there. The total world 
output of cmde P. In 19 was npproxi- 
maUdy 451,171,000 tons made up as fol- 
lows: 

r.S.A. 297,190.000 tons 

Vcn€*7ucla 70,116.uoo ,, 

U.S.S.R. .*10.500.000 

Iran 2.»,268.000 .. 

Saudi Arabl.i 19.260,000 „ 

Mexico 8,376,000 

Kuwait 6,400,000 „ 

llnmania 4,500,000 

Colombia 3,408,000 „ 

Iraq 3,153,000 

Argentine 3,000,000 , 

From 1938 t<» I9t8 productinii All In 
the following countries under. 

193S 1918 

Netherlands 

K. Indies 7 lOo ooo i 4|6 onO 

India and nunii I you.oiMl 

liiiinania o.iMio.OOO 4,.d>O,O00 

In the caH.‘ of the fu>t two areas when' 
production in 1948 wan below' that for 
1938, this is due t*> tlu* main producing 
wells having been lait out of action during 
the Se^nd World W.ir. l»roduction In 
Netherlands E. Indies increased from 
1.000,000 tons in 1917 to 4,410,000 in 
1948, See also Asimi \i.r; ‘ Flash I’cunt; * 
PethOL. See K, N. lioyd, P<trnJeum, iitt 
Derelopvfcnt and 0*1. 1^9.5; H. Ncn- 
burger and IT. Noalint, TerAnohn/y of 
PetroUntn (trans.), 1901; B. Bishvood, 
Petroleum and its F'rodvt/s, 1906; A. B. 
Thompson, Petroleum Min) ny and Oil Field 
Development, 1910; Hhcll Petroleum Com- 
pany Ltd., The Petroleum Handbook, 1931, 
1948 (private circulation); W. IT. Brumous, 
The Oeotogy of Peirolmm, 1931; L. 
Ourwltsch and 11. Moore. The Sdentifle 
PrincipUs of Petroleum 'Ifrknology, 1932; 
and C. Mebbev I'he Story of Peindnim, 
1934. 

Pairoleum Aoti. The retro teum Acts 
of 1871 and 1879 relate to the grant of 
licenced t4> keep petroleum. Petroleum 
(Le. any rock oil, ICangfKm oil. Burma oil, 
oil made from petroleum, coal, scliist, 
slate, peat, or other bituminous productH) 
which on U*st gives off an inflammable 


vapoiu at a temp, of less than 73** F. may 
not be kept without a llcunco unloss kept in 
suparato securely stoppered glass, earthen- 
ware, or metal vessels, oontalning not 
more than one pint each, to an aggregate 
fiuantity not exceeding three gallons. 
The licensing authorities are the dlst. 
and bor. councils. The regulations of 
Julv 1907 exempt from licence petroleum 
spirit kept for or used on light loc43- 
iiiotives; hut such spirit must bo kei>t or 
ii'<»*d in conformity with the regulations. 
In no cose is petroleum kept for sale 
exempt from licence under the Acts. No 
I person other than one acting on behalf of 
t he Crown or ono holding a licence may 
search or boro for petroleum within the 
Ffiited Kingdom. Provisions for regu- 
lating boring or searching for oil arc made 
in the Petroleum (Production) Act, 1918. 
Under the Petroleum Spirit (Conveyance) 
Rcgnlations, 1926, the secretary of state 
may make regulations as to the convey- 
ance of petroleum spirit by road and for 
protecting persons or proiH*rty from 
danger in connection with such convoy- 
Riice (see fitatiitory Bilk's and Orders, 
1 926, No. 1310, and also other regulations, 
19*29-32.) A iiiiinbf'r of inlscellaneoiH 
powers are conferred and duties imposed 
hr the Petrolciini (Coiisolldation) Act. 
19*28* notice of ships carrying petroleum 
'•larji must ho given on entering harbour 
.mil the harbour authorities must make 
b\ -laws m rc^pi'ct of shiiis carrying spirit 
I into harboiirh; the Act also provides for 
I by*law> as to petroleum •tUUug stations. 

I ngiilatiug their npiH'aroTK e, position. 

I design, slxo, and colour. 11 proMdes for 
regulating classt's of spirit likely to Iw 
dang<*rous or injurious to health; em- 
powers gov. inspectors t-o ensure coiu- 
pliaiiee witli the Act nnd tin* isiuo of 
warrants to soarrh for ami sei/.e petroleum 
-pirit. Exemptions fiom the pruvibions 
i>f the Act are hpecifled in the ease of the 
keeping and use of petroleum spirit for 
miitt>r \ehieles. motor boats, aircraft, and 
certain cla.-^bc'^ of engines. There are 
provisions in the Ministry of Fuel and 
i*ow'er .\ct, 1945, on the functions of the 
minitU'r for securing the elfective and 
co-ordinated devekipmont of petroleum 
(n>4 of othiT minerals). 

Petroleum Refining. There ore very 
main dilTcrcnt tyi»e8 of enido oil afid 
methods of handling them vary eonsider- 
ablv, Tiien*fore all that is given is an 
out line of the iisurd nraetioo and the 
piiiictples generally followed. The pro- 
cchs of treating crude netruieum Is always 
one of fractional distillation with subse- 
quent chemical treatment filtering, re- 
ilistiiiation. and compoumiing of car‘h of 
tlie fractions. The cnulo is introduced 
into stills and tlion heated. At various 
temps, vapours from the dlfTercnt com- 
pononts lire drawn idT and coiidenHed, the 
iimro volatile first. Tlie eomponents of 
petroleum boil at d1tT»ri*at temps., but 
when the boiling-point of the first is 
reached the vapour will contain some of 
the loss volatile components. Therefore 
a system of rootlunous root ifleat ion is 
employed whereby evaporation la elTeoted 
in many successivo stages and the real duo 
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of each Rtage Is roturoed to tho nrecedirifif 
ono. This i( suits fliialb in tlio crude 
bolDi; split Into two fractious, ono cou- 
tamliig: all the )ow-bolliui?’poiat compo- 
nents, the other all tho high. Tho heaviest 
fractions of crude oil would require ^tich 
high temps, to evaporate thiin that 
* cracking (decomposlCiun by heat) would 
oceuj In Older to avoid this distill it ion 
Is cazried out under vaenum, the Imiliug- 

B oint thus being lowered For tho vitv 
gbtesl fractions condensation ul tii<* 
vapours cannot bo obtained at at mo 
sphorlo pressure, so dlstlUatioii is cu imd 
out under pressure which inert /ists the 
boiling-point and ooiisequontly t ho ttinp 
at which condensation can bo obtiinid 
Steam distillation. 1 1 the injottmg of 
steam into tho oil In a still, Is applkd just 
like vacniini distillation for tiie higlui 
bolling-poiut coinponorits, and elso ofUn 
In combination with vacuum distillatnm 
Alioiit 1912 (ho fractional condoasitlon 
b^slem was adopted Under this sv^tim 
the oil is heated up to tho biglicst Knip 
Doccbsary to drive oiT all tlio distillate, and 
is then cooled down giadnalb so that th< 
suctebbuelv ctmled fractions are liglit4r 
and lighter Tl ' Ju is tarried out 
In a * pipe HtllJ,* i.c a scries of tubes about 
4 in m di iint Ur, tonnecled together, so 
that the oil lin\t Is liuck and forth o\er tlie 
flic until It readies the rcqniied temp 
The heated oil, on having the pJpc '<lnl 

R assis to tin fi iciioimting columns w lure 
tie St p nation into fiat tuns oi ‘cuts* 
takes place* Thtw cohiiims aie huig 
oylindiital vessels set up on end and 
fitted vMth a largo number of travb of a 
speeial tnu 

Tho nut king process pin vs an lin- 
irtaut part In modern 1* K Cracking 
a high tump, treatment which breaks 
op heaviei or laigcr h^drocaibou mule- 
crulcs Into Mualler orms, often at tlie same 
time altering tbeir hiteinal htnutme 
This oiiables ti much highc r giiboliue vleld 
to be obtAlmd from the crude Among 
the b<‘ttci known liquid pliaso crai'kJng 
methods me the Ouhbs jnocobs, HoIiiiC'h 
M anlov pmeess, tube iiul tank procc'^s 
and the (*ro-s process I ho nnrefined 
gasoline <»btaiiicd nqiur<*» ulaboiato le- 
ftning before It cau nab h be used ns 
motor spliit Tho ili'^tiUuto m again 
distilled to obtain tho h»lh»wlug (tactions 
(1) a light gasoline dhtilhag up to aliout 
100® (2) a hcnivv gis.dlno distilling 

about 100—200 U. and (.1) a gas oil 
fraction The lost 1^ panted ni ilnlv 
with a view to cconoiiiisiiig lu < hoinuMh 
The light gasoline Is titalcjd with a eon- 
coul rated eaustic soda boliitton to draw 
off tho bo called mcicaptans (sulphur 
compounds of rolatlvelv simple componi 
tlon with a vtrv bad odour). Thelunw 

S aoline Is trc^ited 'wiOi siilphuih acid in 
» same way. The fractious are also 
treated with olliei chemicals and event ii 
ally the light and heavy fractions are 
recombined and loudv for use 

The refining of keioslne Is carried out 
in practteallv the earn i way as that of 
gasoline, sulphuric acid and caustic soda 
again being used for the purpose. Lubii- 
cdtlug oil Is refined clilefiy to obtain a 
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good colour and to keeji the colour stable 
during long periods of storage. Here 
again sulphurio acid is lued, but in 
oitici that the lubricating oil may mix 
thoroughly with the acid und the acid 
tar bettlb out readily, it is usual to reduce 
tho viscosity of the oil by warming It 

Man> other oils, fueK, and bv -products 
.xru derived bv a varletv of nrietiiods 

Petrology, Petrography, or Lithology, 
ftflunro or study of the rockh is concemod 
with tbrir (btinical and mmeraloglcal 
f ompostttoii tlicir mac roscofuc and micro- 
bcopfr MtriKturo and their svatrraatie 
1 IxsHifitatiou In tbi field the geologist 
^an doteniiine sonicibmg of Uie extoinai 
iliaroctci’j of a rotk bv naans of a knife, 
a pocket kns niid \ liLlle add. In the 
laboratory, bv tik ms of sn. gr. deter- 
minations and tlie iist of the blowpipe, 
the value of im Itillifiuuus rocks c^an be 
qufckl> estimated llv < hem iuil analysis 
a more e vac t rstnnai tr»ti of the composition 
of the rock can made, and from a 
knowledge of Ita bulk < ompositlon it can 
Ih hult-ablv classified Ihe examination 
of thm slices of rotl^ under the micro- 
s< ope IS one of the nio''t important of 
IKJtiographic methods llock hections 
can be iiiado winch arc lir-s tiian « of an 
inch thick Mounted on thin glose shdes 
(with a nit dium such as ( aiiada balsam), 
thf Sc lock hcctions are cvainincd under a 
inu rose ope fitted with polaii'^iiu and 
; analv^'ing prlbTus The tmneidloguHlcxin- 
R( it fit ion of the rock can then be deter- 
! riimcd tlio loustitumt inim^rais being 
distinguished by tU» u appearance under 
ordiuarv and poUriHcd light, their re- 
fractive indcv pleocbroisni birt'fnngeuoe 
ami crvstalline fonn. eti Am well as 
obsi rv mg the minerals of the k i k m their 
microscope sections bv the use of liquids 
of varying dimsitles, the miner ils can 
be sepaiutcil and obtaiu* d pure fiom the 
crushed rock This method is dependent 
on the < liaractenht Ic sp gis of the ‘^ov 
miiiera]'* 

The rotks of the mitii - u’lst arc 
classified as sc-dliut iitarv , ignu i^ and 
metauioiphio The first tvpv aie rocks 
wliKli have been formal inon oi less 
oxclusiveh . under water b> ho a* < uniu- 
1 ition of detritus and fragmeiilai vou auii. 
miiUiiul by organh' agenev or b> 
( tieiLueal utflou and rla ivaponition of 
sahuo bolutions. Thn h‘'t mcludi's the 
seioudnrv < emontlng of fragnu ntal naks 
and (he deposits of nuk bolt. gvpsiim 
etc \b a group tie stdmientarj wKkb 
show a sti stifled bedvltd oi Irnlnatod 
appearxiice, and exit pi m some cal 
careoiis rocks, a fragmuital or ‘cioatlo' 
structure It is in tbr«e rocks too that 
fossil remains are to In found These 
strnlifled rooks are t realm petrologicoUy 
unde I four groups (H I’oarser uetrltal 
dope it'' farenacMous ) forming sand- 
stones, (mart *«s, etc (2) Tho finer 
detritil clepOHu oi ‘aigilkiceoiis* rocks 
(cIrv, state, marl, etc). (3) The ‘ral- 
carcoQS rucks consisting of carbonate of 
Hm© (limestone), (4) ‘Pyioclastic* rocks, 
consisting of fragmental volcanic material 
(tuffs nnd hallenintas). C\)al pout, and 
lignite are of organic oiigln. 
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Itocous rockn, formed by the consoii* 
datlon of molten maflrmas, ore jgoncrally 
▼Itreotis or crystalline, and differ from 
one another in character, acconllnff to 
the composition of the maKtiia and to 
the conditions of consolidation. The 
composition of the rock is indicated by the 
essential mitiorals. although, under differ- 
ent conditions of solidification, magrmas or 
similar comiiosition may irlve rise to 
different mineral oirfrrejiratos. In any 
mnetlo classification, however, the ossen- 
ual minerals necessarily are important. 
Accordin$r to their structural features, 
dependent on the condition of consoli- 
dation, the massive i^pueous rocks are 
divided into three (groups: volcanic, 
hypabyssal, and plutonic. Further they 
are classified as acid. Intermediate, and 
basic accord iUjj to their perceiitatro of 
silica, acid rocks containing 65 to SO per 
cent, intermediate 55 to G5 per cent, and 
basic 45 to 5.5 per cent. 

Plutonic rocks are ossentinllv coarse 
grained, and have originated during high 
pressure and slow cooling of the original 
magma. Included here are granites, 
which contain essentially quartz, acid 
felspar orthoclaso), and mica, to- 

gether with other accessory minerals like 
sphene, apatite, etc. Syenites contain 
little or no quartz. Diurltes consist of 
soda-lime felspar and hornblende, with 
accessory minerals. Gabhros, norites, 
and peridotitGS aro more basic in type. 
nypabyF.sal rocks Include dyke rocks such 
as granophyres (acid), porphyries, pro- 
pbyrites, dolerites, and lamprophj res. 
Volcanic rocks are mainly of the lava type, 
the essential point being that solidifica- 
tion has taken place h> quick cooling 
under low pressures. They are often 
glassy. Included hero are rhyolites 
(acid), trachytes, piionolitcs, andesites, 
basalts (basic). 

Metamorphic rorks are those which 
are formed from tlic alteration of c-xisting 
rocks (which may fic sediinculary or 
igneous) by percolating waters, or by 
heat and pre«>surc. They arc classified 
under (a) thermal metarnorphiMn, where 
temp, alterations have cau'^cd m(‘ta- 
morphism, e.sf, schists, gneisses, chlastolito 
slate, marbles, etc.; (b) dynamic meta- 
morphism, where iiiteii'-c pressures ha^e 
been at work, f.p. man} gncishcs and 
schists, phyllites, amphibolites, etc. They 
often show a handed or foliated appear- 
ance, arc gunerally cTjstallinc, and show 
typical structures, et(. Thus *Augcu 
etruoture,’ strained crystals, and lata- 
clastic structure are charar'l eristic. Hy 
the alteration of the rocks new niincruls 
are formed (see Meta mouimi ism). 

See also FuuiT'aiTiN. See F. II. 
Hatch, Terlhook of J*etrolo(/y, 1002; A. 
Holmes, I*etroffr»phical Methods avd 
Calcvlations, 1921; N. Sj. liowen, The 
Evolutiom of the Tffneous Itncks. 1928; 
F. F. Gi^mU Petrography and Petrology, 
1932; P. O. n. Boswell, On the Mineralogy 
of Sedimentary Pocks, 193'i; F. H. Hatch, 
and A. K. Wells, Petrology of the Igneous 
Rocks. 1U37 ; F. U. Hatch and H. H. 
Rastall, Petrology of the Sedimentary 
Rocks, 1938: and W. 11. Twcnhofel and 


S. A. Tyler, Methods of Siitdy of Sediments, 
1941. 

Petromyzon, see IjAMPRey. 

Petronel, see Pistol. 

Petronius, Gaius, one of the chosen com- 
panions of Nero, and regarded as dircctor- 
lu -chief of the imperial pleasnroa (Ele- 
gantisB arbiter). Ttie influence which 1*. 
thus acquired excited the jealousy of 
TigoUinua, and being accused of treason 
he put an cn«l to his life by opening his 
veins (Tacitus, Annals, xvi. 18. ID). He 
is said to have dispatched in his last 
rnoments a letter to the prince, taunting 
him with Jus brutal excesses. It is 
generally jigrecd that ho is the autlior of 
the work, portions of which have come 
down to us, bearing the title Petronii 
Arbitri Sattrriron. It is a sort of comic 
romance, often licentious, hut frequently 
keen in its satir(^ Tlie most complete 
fragment we possess is the celebriitod 
Cetia I'rhnalchtonis. Host ed. is that hy 
W. D. Lowe (1905), with useful notes and a 
trails, in Fng. prose. There is also a text 
and trails, hy M. Hcseltine, 1913. 

Petropavlovsk ; 1. Tn. in tlie N. Kazakh- 
stan iiegion of the Kazakh S.S.lt., on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, 170 ni. W. of 
Omsk, hfis a large tr.Mlc iu cat th' and cattle 
prodiuc witli Ihikhara. l*op. 17,000. 
2. Tn. on the K. c*o«ist of Kamchatka. 

Petropolis, tu. and summer (‘ap. of Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, in the beautiful Serra 
da Kstrella, 28 m. N. of Klo de Janeiro. 
It was the cap. of the state from 1894 to 
1903. R manufs. bilk, cotton goods, and 
cigars. Tlie new hotel (Riiiandinha is the 
most e\p(‘nsive ever iuiilt. An Inter- 
AiiiiT. defence conference was held In P. 
in 1917. Pop. 46,800. 

Petrovgrad, formerly Veliki Be(^kcrek, 
tn of the Haunt, Yugoslavia, founded in 
172S. It Jic*s on the Hega Canal and has 
\ me and silk -worm culture. Pop. 32,800. 

Petrovio NIegos, see Daxilo 1. 

Petrovsk, see Makhacii-Kala. 

Petrozavodsk, cap. of the Karclo- 
Fiimish S.S.K., and a port on the W. shore 
of Lake Onega, 190 m. N.K. of Leningrad. 
It has paper mills, iron ininch, steel and 
mica works, a gov. cannon foundry and 
poMiicr factory, tanneries, and brick 
works, and a trade In timber, corn, and 
till*. There Ls a uni\. Pop. 69,700. 

Petrus DamianJ, Saint, sec Damiani. 

Petrus de Vinea, see Vio.na, Pikk Della. 

Petrus Lombardus, se^ Lomuakh, Peter. 

Petsamo, or Pechenga: 1. IVov. of Fin- 
land, houndod on tho N. by the Varanger 
Fjord, on tho IC. hv Russia. Pop. 2100. 
2. Port of tiic Murmansk Jhikion of the 
R.S.F..S.Jt. Thia tn. and PllkaJArvi, to 
the rf.W., were tho srciie of fig|iting In the 
Finnish- itussJati war 19.39-4(1, and boUi 
wero occupied by Soviet troops. The 
llect air arm, co-opemting with tho Rus- 
sians, first raided P. in July 1941. The 
tn., which tiecanio p.irt of Finland in 
1920, woH ccMled to lluKsla in 1945. Pop. 
1700. 

Petticoat Liane, old name for Middlesex 
Street, In the K. of London. Running N. 
from Whitechapel High Street, Bishops- 
gate, it was the centre of a soventeenth- 
century colony of Fr. weaverri. In later 
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years It becaine a Jewish quarter, noted j 
for its Sunday niorningr open-air market 
for second-hand clothiiiR:. The old name ’ 
was diHcontiniiod in about 1830. 

Pettie, John (1839-93), Brit, painter, 6. 
at E. Linton, Iladdingtonsnire. lie 
shared a studio with Orchardson lor a 
time, and was elected R.A. in 1873. His 
colour BchemoH are effective and his 
figures well handled. His works include 
‘The Drumhead Court-martiar (1865); 
‘The Body Ouard,* ‘An Arrest for Witch- 
craft* (1866); ‘A Challenge,* 'A Death- 
Warrant* (1879); ‘The ViRil* (1884); 
‘The Chieftain's Candlosticks’ (1886); 
‘Two Strings to her Bow* (1887). See 
life by M. Hardio, 1908. 

Petty, Sir William (16*23-87), Knp. 
statistician and nolitlcal eoonuniist . h. at 
Hornsey, Hampshire. Ho 8tudi(‘d at the 
Jesuit College, (Jacn, and then returned to 
England and entered the R.N. In 1649 
he took his medical dcffrco at Dxford. and 
in 1652 hccajiio physicinn-ffeiioral to the 
army in Ireland. After the !(*•«■( oration 
ho gained the coiifldoiieo of CharlcH IJ., 
devoted Ida time to statlaticul stndjes. and 
became one of tlie founders oi the Royal 
Society. Ho pub Rtj'... upon stnne 
Persona and Thiinj** Ireland (1660): 
A Treatise of Taxes and Coniribufions 
(1662); An h'ssay ronarninu the Multi idi- 
cation of Mankind (1682); Political 
Ariihineiick (1690); and The Palitiral 
Anutomy of Ireland (1091). A <‘oilected 
ed.. The Pconomie irrifinys 4>f Sir M’Ulnim 
Petty, ed, by C. H. Hall.w’ss pub. in 1899. 
Sec life by Lord lO. Kilzmauriee. I <95, and 
M. I’asqiiJor, Sir l\ illiam Pillv: sts idres 
^conomitjineSf 1913; also C. II. Hull («Mi.), 
Kcatnnnic M'ritinos of S}r H\ Pdlu^ 1899; 
anil Marquess of i/un^dowiu' (ed.), f'orn- 
spondence, 19*28. 

Petty, William, see L xnhpow vp, Mvii- 
QUK.s^ OK. 

Petty Bag Office, defunct oin<'e of the 
old court of chancery {see (’itancf.ud, 
the clerk of which had (he duties of 
draft iunr pari, writs of seire facias iq,r.), 
cofiy^s d*dire for blshopruH, and, imleed, 
all onjrlnal writs imssimr undtT the icreat 
seal and ronmiisbions of M‘wer‘<, lunacy, 
and the like, tfoiiie of these writs, says 
Stephen, were orif^inally Ker»t In a hamptr 
(wheneo the nuino ‘lianqMT »»tliee') in 
contra distinction to tlioM> which w’cre 
kept in a little sack or Iiag (whence the 
name V. B. O.); tlie li.iiuper eoutained 
writs and returns relatiuir to the business 
of tlio subjoct, while the bat? eontnliied 
those in wdilch the cn)wiJ was modiutely 
or immediately <*onccru<’cl. All the duties 
formerly beloni?inpr to the clerk of the 
P. B. O. with reH])ccf 1«» writs and letters 
patent nro now, by the tJreut Seal Oilleos 
Act, 1874, vested Jn an ollleial railed the 
clerk of the crown in chancery or bis 
.officers; while the otlicr dutic.s apper- 
tainJnf? to that office. e.Q. <*nrolmont, 
Bealiiur, ami issuiniBr of documents and 
writs, and other iiiattc*rs relntim? purely 
to tho administration of Justice, arc now 
popforinofl by tho scilor clerk of tho 
crown office dept, of tho cent ml office of 
tho hiffli court. See Hftlsbiiry's Laws of 
England, 


Pettv-Fiizmaurice, Henry Charles Keith, 
andWilliam.seeLANRDOWNE,MARQUB 880 F. 

Petty Officers in the R.N. are analogous 
to tlie non-commissioned officers In the 
army, a chief petty officer ranking with a 
sergeant-major and a petty ofllcor with a 
sergeant. In the executive and engin- 
eering branches they rise through the 
ranks by merit and examination, and are 
responsible to their superior officers for 
tho proper care of scv. portions of the 
ship, of groups of men and machinery. 
All artisan ratings automatically acquire 
the rate of petty officer os soon as they are 
qualified in their particular sphere. 

Petty Sessions, see Seshions of THE 
Peack. 

Petunia (from petun, a native S. Amer. 
name for tobacco, to which plntit tho P. Is 
allied), genus of ami. or perennial plants 
(family Solanucn*), with attractive funnel- 
shaped flowers of a great variety of 
colours. They niv 9p(M‘ialIy vuluablo in 
hot, dry beds and border-. 

Petworth (anct. Peteorde). par. of Sus- 
sex, England, 94 m. \V.\.U\ of Arundel. 
P. lIoiLso, associated with the families 
of Perc.\ . Seymour, and WvTiiiham, was 
rtdmilt bctw'cen 168»» nud ‘itiPO; it has 
one of tho best private collections of 
pictures in Knglaiid, hit luiiing twenty of 
Van D\ckN portraits, and ^omo excellent 
carving by taririlmg tiibbops. In 1947 
it was acquirtul by the N.dional Trust 
from tJie third Lord i.cct»nlield. Pop. 
(1931) *2,500. 

Peulhs, see FrL.vHS. 

Peutinger Map, luedlcvnl copy of a Rom. 
road map made in the latter half of the 
fouHii «'€*ntury a.d., which was in tho lih- 
niry of ('onmd Peutinger. a li«)1ar and 
antiquary of Augsburg, upon In'? tieatb in 
1517. It f-H now i!i the National Librarv, 
Vienna. The map, wliich is more strictly 
a diagram of rtvtii routes, coveri^ tho Rom. 
Empire from ^»p;iiij aiul Britain in the W. 
to Iiulia in the K. The Brit, portion H 
largei> incomplete, but it is important 
the carlie-*! known niai> of Rom Britain. 
It is thought that the map wa-. bi*"Might to 
1‘Jurope Inini a inonastcrv In .leru-aleni, 
and (hat it w.in efipieil Irom the origin.il in 
the thirteenth century. 

Pevonsey, par. and vil.. f5iissev. Eng- 
land, on the coast, 0 m. N.N.K. of East- 
bourne. lias the cxlcrisiic' remains of the 
Rom. .Vuderida, a fort of the Sa.von >hore 
built in the second half of i he third century 
and garri.soneil until the cud of the fourth. 
P. was the landing place t»f William the 
Ooiuiueror. 1()66, and ,\ Vonnnn castle, 
htill exi-^t ing, was built In t lu* E. end of the 
Rom. fort. It enti'i’'- tiie hist, of the 
CInqiu' Ports ns a eorpor.ito member of 
Hastings. T»i)p. ,son. 

Peveril, or JPeak, Casile, ste under 

r.lSTLKTON. 

Paws, enclosed seats in churches. 
Chureh seats > "c in use in England some 
time before the , .oforination, as is proved 
I b.v records as old as 1450 speaking of such 
seats by tJie name iif pnes. They were 
originally plain fixed benches, all facing 
E.. with partitions of wainscoting about 
3 ft. high, and si<les of the width of the 
I seat, panelled or carved, tho sides some- 
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Umes rising above the wainscoting and 
ending in flnials or poppies, or else ranging 
with it and finished with a mouldingt 
After the Reformation, probably under 
the Infloenco of tho Puritans, who, ob> 
Jecting to some parts of the service which 
they were compelled to attend, sought 
means to conceal their nonconformity, 
P. grew into large and high endosurch. 
containing two or four seats, lined with 
baize, and fitted witli doors, desks, and 
cushions. By the law of P. in England, 
all church seats are at the disposal of the 
bishop. It appears that by common law 
every parishioner has a right to a scat m 
the church, and the churchwardens hic 
bound to place each one ns best tliey can. 
The retention of family P. ended short I> 
after ]S.>0, and the renting of V. has ur>\% 
become less coiiiiuon. 

Pewsey, tn. of Wiltshire, England. 61 m. 
by road S. of Marlborough ; it is an ogric. 
centre. Pop. *2,000. 

Pewter, alloy of lead and tin formerly 
used for making drinking vessels, plates, 
etc. According to law it must not con* 
tain any free lead (to avoid lead poisoning), 
which Is easily solutde in aeid liquors. 
The eutectic proportion of tin ii> therefore 
tho minimum, i.c. 67 per < ent. In France 
vessels containing over 1 per cent of lead 
may be confiscated. See Boll. Old 
Pewter t 1906; C. A. Markham, Pewter 
Marksand Old Pettier Ware, 1909; II. J. L. 
Masse, Pewter Plate <‘Jnd cd.), 1910; II. 
Jenkins, The Pewter ( tAlecior, 1921; an»l 
II. If. t^otterell, Old Pfwter: its Makers 
and Marks, 19*29. 

Pezza, Miohele, .sfc^ DrvvoLO. 

Pfalz, see Palati.natk. 

Pfalzburg, see Pif ^LHBorno. 

Pfennig, Ocr. coin, bince 1871, repre- 
senting the oiiu-huudrcilth part of a mark. 
Before the Fiist Worl<l War one -and two- 
P. copper coins were cuiT<*nt; in 191.> iron 
pieces of 5 and 10 Ps. were ibsued; in 1916 
aluminium pieces of i and 50 Ps. w'cih* 
coined, and later even zinc coins of 10 I’s. 
Thereafter nickel coins wore issued. 

Pfleiderer, Otto (18:19-1908), Ger. theo- 
logian of the new school and exponent of 
modern Protestant N.T. criticism in 
Germany, b, at Stott eu, near Cannstadt, 
P. studied at Tubingen. Ho occupied the 
chair of theology at tin* iiniv. of Jena in 
1870, and at Berlin from 1875. His 
Christian Origins, pub. in London in 1906, 
contains some of his Uibt philosophical 
Ideas anil exegesis. Anotlior woU-known 
work of his is The Derek iiitnerU of Theology 
in Qermany since Kant, and its Progress in 
&reat Dritain since 1820 'tran**. 1690}. 
See lifo by P. Oastrow, 1913. 

Pforzheim, tn. of Wiiiili niherg-Badcn, 
Germany, on Um N. bordi r of the Black 
Forest, 16 m. S,£. of Karlhiulie. Situated 
on the R. Knz. its niauufs. im ludo clocks, 
cheap fewcilery, 'hemicals. iron goods, 
paper, ^d leather. Pop. 76,700. 

PhseiRiaas, or Pbseaoes ((^k. <ir 

inytnlcai people inontloncd in 
Homer's Odyssey, vf.-viii., as dwolling on 
the is. of Scheria (Cureyra or Gorfuf). 
They were visited by Gdysseus on his 
return from Troy to Ithaca. The Cyclopes 
were supposed t^i ha\c driven tiieni iroiu 


Hyperia, their first home. Alclnous, 
father of Nausicoa, was their I'uler at the 
time of Odysseus's visit. They lived a life 
of iindisiurbod bapplncHS and peace, and 
possessed wonderful ships that needed no 
human guidance. See A. O. Morriaiu, 
Phaan'ians of Homer, 1880. 

Pheedon, or Phado (Gk. Gk. 

philosopher of tho fourth century B.o., 
u disciple of Socrates. Taken to Athens 
ns a prisoner of war (c. 400 b.c.), he became 
intimate with Socrates, who procured his 
ndoase. Ho was prehcnt at the death of 
Socrates, os related in IMato's famous 
dialogue called by his name. After this 
be it^turncd to Elis and fiumdod the Elian 
school, later merged in the Eretrian. 

PhcBdra (Gk. a'.u^pa), in Gk. legend, 
daughter of Minos and PaslpliaO, wife of 
Tfaeseua. She fell in love with her step- 
son, iiippolytus, and when repulsed by 
him accused him to Theseus of attempting 
to dishonour her. Theseus called on 
Poseidon to destroy llippoB tus. The god 
aoeorilingly sent a monster from the sea 
which lerrilled the horsi^s of IHpnolytus 
w'Uo was dragged along in his chariot and 
killed by (he seashore. The truth l)ecamo 
known after his death, and V. slew herself. 
Enripidcfl* Ifippolyius, Seneca's Pheedra, 
and llacine's PhMre ore plays dealing with 
the subject. 

Pheedrus (Ok. 4>ai£po$), Horn, fabulist of 
the hr>t i eiitury after Ghrist, originally a 
Macedonian slave, perhaps liberated by 
Augustus, lender Tiberius ho suffered 
from the hostility of Bejanus, hut lived to 
SCO his overthrow (A.n. 31), and probably 
f/. in Claudius' reign. Tho habulfs 
,Ksnpui in iambic verse aserilted to him 
wore first pub. by Pitboeus (1596). Later 
eds. were tbose of Bentley (1726), OreJli 
, Muller (1877, 1690), Schmitz and 
Hainavirio <1884), and J. P. Posrgafo, 
1919. See L, Hervieux, Les FabmisteS 
laiin>, 1684, 1893-96, and J B6dier, Les 
/ itbhaur, 1893. 

Phmdrus (Qk. e^a^^nios;), Athenian of the 
fiuiiili ventury B.c*. lie was a friend of 
lM.it o, ono of the most famous dialogues 
being named after Inin. It Is a discourse 
latwc'ca Socrates and full of poetic 
be.iiif} and euthuslosm. 

Phasstus (Gk. ii>aiVT 05 ), unet, Cretan city 
*2"» in. tf.W, of Ciandla. From 1900 ex- 
ta\ ill ions have revealed a magnificent 
I>a].uo, with a smaller uno at HaglaTriada 
*2 m. ilistaiit. 

Phadthon (Gk. 4'ac(«ul.^ tho shining), in tho 
Gk. poets, often an epithet of Helios, tho 
bull god. More usually tho immo of a son 
of and Clyinene. To prove his 

desi »uit and gratify his arijb(tioi) he per- 
HUiid<>d his father to allow him for one day 
to drive the ehoriot of tho sad, but failing 
to lontrol tlio fiery horsi^s emne too lu^ar 
the I arth. Zeus killed him wMtli a tliimder- 
t»olt and hurled him into tpo Eridanus 
(Po). See G. Knoack, Quirfdiones Phae-^ 
thohtem, 168.5. and Bangert. De Fabvda 
PhmthonUa, 18K5. 

Phaeton, most commonly an open four- 
wheeled carriage drawn by one or two 
horses; there are varieties known as pony, 
tiiAiJ, and spidor Ps, 

Phagocytosis ((tk. ^ayeii . (odevour: fr»ro« 
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o^> is the process of Ingestion of unde- 
sirable material by oorfcain cells, the 
phagocytes. In the higher animals the 
majority of these cells are the white 
corpuscles, or leucocytes, in the blood. 
They resemble amoebiB in their mode of 
movement and in their ability to ingest 
and digest many kinds of bacteria. On 
this account Metdhnikov introduced the 
theory of P. to explain immunity to 
disease. If the germs wore rapidly 
ingested, disease might ho prevented, 
and animals with active phagoevtos woiihl 
thus be naturally immune. If ingeHrion 
were slow, tlie disease would run its 
course, hut might ovciituallv l»e coinhattHl 
by Motchnikov distinguished two kinds 
or phagt»c 3 ^tes, the small ones in the blood, 
and the larger ones lu blood and in certain 
tissues .sucii as endotlielial (jells and 
connective tissue. As a result of the 
research activated by his theory, phago- 
cytes arc now distinguished aeeonilng to 
their function. Some ingest piir.tsites; 
others floeh to the aiirfacs* of exposed 
wounds nud help to form a protective 
covering; others foreo their way through 
the wulis of capillaries in injured tissiu^s, 
remove dead msn*'* and injurious 
bacteria, and form the pus sonieiimes 
arcompanying inflammation. Other 
phagocytes secrete products that kill tlic 
naciorla, while yot others miiy resorb 
the tissues of tumours, cysts, and of 
grafts. 1*. has l)c<*n recognised in many 
animals. It was first observed by Metchni- 
kov ui the larvcc of starilsii and in the 
common wnt<*r ‘flea* (l)aphnla). During 
metainoridiosis ttie (^ells of tails of tadpoles 
first undergo diMliflerontiation and ore then 
removed by P. In sponges phagocytes 
Ingest obst meting and injurious particles 
and eject them into the water currents. 

PhalaoroGorax, large, wob-footed bird. 
8ef ConMOiLANT. 

Phalanger, see CJuscith. 

Phalanx, name given to tbe formation of 
the heavy Infantry of the anct. Oreoian 
armies. It consisted of a se[i<*s of parallel 
columns of men stAudlug close one behind 
tbe other, and capable of pentd rating and 
resisting almost any other formation. 
The Spartan P. was the original of this 
formation and coiisisti'd of soldiers 
standing from four to eiglit men deep. 
The Macedonian 1\, the last of tills for- 
mation, was slxteou men deep. Tho 
solclicra were armed with swords and 
spears, usnally long pikes. They were 
flunked by peltast/e an I Infantry. The 
Ttoins. defoaUvl the h> a comhlnotion 
of mlssilo attacks and harassing tactics. 

Phalaris (Ok. ‘^aXaplO (c. .570-541) b.o.), 
tyrant of Agrigoiitnm ( Vcpagas), Sicily, 
maintained his position wltli the aid of 
meroenorlos. The tradition of his roust- 
ing people alive in n br.iiSen bull Is ns old 
as Pluoar. Ho w£w deposed by Tele- 
moohus, ancestor of Thoron. Bentley 
proved tho Letters ascribed to I*, to bo 
forgeries, See U. Bentley, Dissertaiinn 
1699 (new cd. 1817); E. A. Fi*eeiiian, 
llisioru of Sicily, 1891 ; Suidas, l*halans; 
and Cicero, De Officiis, ii., UI. 

Phalorope (Fhaleropus), genus of birds 
which Includes two species that somo- 


Umes occur in Britain. Tho led-nooked 
P. {P. hyperboreus) breeds mostly in polar 
i^ons, and also in tho Orkneys, Shet- 
landH, Hebrides, and W. of Ireland. It 
is about the size of a sandpiper, and Its 
winter plumage Is leaden grey and white, 
ruddy patches appearing on tho neck in 
sammer. The grey P, (P. fulicaritts) is 
rather larger. 

Phalerum (Gk. ^aXripov), in anct. geo- 
graphy, a r>eaport of Attica, Greece, tho 
port of Atlnais up to c. 475 B.C., when the 
Plraais (u.v.) to tho W. replaced It. It is 
on a bay in. S. of Athens, now fre- 
quen^l as a l)at hmg-place. 

.^BKallus, repK^'soutation of tho male 
g^cratlve organ, used at certain Diony- 
siac festivals in anct. fJIreeee, as a symbol 
of th(3 pow'crs of proi’rentlon. It was an 
object of eoiuinon w<»rship throughout 
tho naturc-rellglou of the E., and was 
called manifold names, such as Linga, 
Joni, Polltsur, etc. Originally it had no 
other meaning than the allegorical one of 
that mysterious union between the male 
and female, but at a later and decadent 
period its worship became an intolerable 
uiiJsam'e, and was put down by tlie senate 
on ac('ount of the more than u^uiil immor- 
ality to which It gave rise. The Phoan- 
I hdnns traced its introduction into their 
worship tt» Adonis, the Egyptians to 
Osiris, the I^hrygians to Attys, the Oka. to 
Dionysus. The common myth concern- 
ing it was tho story of some god deprived 
of his powers of generation, an allusion to 
tho sun, which in autumn loses lt» Irncti- 
tying influence. The procession in w’hich 
it was carried about by Phaliophoroi was 
called Phallagogia, or Periphailia, and a 
certain hymn was simg on tliat oecabion 
called tlie Phallxkon Melos. Ariftotle 
traces tho origin of comedy to the ribaldry 
and tho Improvised Jokes customary at 
those fosUvala. Before the temple of 
Ventifl at Hlerapolls there stood two 
phalli, 180 ft. bigli, upon which a priest 
nioimted annually and remained then' in 
prayer for seven days. The P. was an 
attribute of Pan, Ih^iapus, and to a certain 
extent also of Uormes. 

Phalsbourg (Gcr. Pfalxburg), tn. of the 
dept, of Moselle. FniTiro, 25 ni. W.N.W. 
of Strasburg. It was originally a strong 
fortress. r*op. 2600. 

Phaltan, tn. and cap. of tbe state of P.. 
Bombiiv, India, ."lO m. S.S.E. of Poona. 
Pop. 11,000. The state has an area of 
39 siy. in. Pop. 71, .500. 

Phanerogamia, or Flowering Plants, 
one of the two great di^*-. of the vegetable 
kingdom. They have evident flowers 
with stamens and pistil and usually a 
poriaiith; they reproduct' themselves by 
seeds which contain «n cuibo'o. Those 
that have the seeds eiieb*‘'Cd in an ovary 
ore Aiigiosperms and the others Gymno- 
sperms. 

Pharaoh, An’’'«'i''ed H« b. form of tho 
ordinary' title oi to Egyptian kings. 

Pharisaei (Hob. p^rUsh, separated; Qk. 
4>api(raros). religious party among tho Jews, 
first achieving prominence during the 
latter half of tho soexmd century b.c., 
in tbe time of John Hyreanos. They 
wore opposed to tho seculiuflslng of the 
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hlgh-pricsthood, which had so long been effect of drugs on man. The first treatise 
increasing, and were churacterihcd by the known on 1*. was that of DJoHcorldeu 
stress they laid upon the eternal, peri- (e. a.i>. CO), and on it all snbsennont 
mauent, and unchanging nature t>f the phiirinncopreins have boon founded. It 
law, and upon the separation between was trails, and extended by the Arabs and 
Israel and the Gentile races. They did Peiwnns, who were the authorities on P. 
much service to their people by their in the Middle Ages, and who made some 
unoomproiiiMng patriotism and by their attempts at classitieatioii according to tlie 
opposition to the lihoral opinions of the action of the drug. Little ad\auec in P. 
tSaddncees; but they rapidly became the was made in Great Uritaiii until the 
slaves of forinahsin, and tlieir very scr\i- he\cuteentli century, when a series of 
tudo rendered tliem o\erweeiiing in their pamphlets was juih. desciibing the aciion 
pride ojj the only observers of the law. of drugs from America and the Far Id. 
&ce E. bchiirer. History of the Jtinsh Aiiumgst the drugs described were gin- 
Time of Jesus Christt I 856 - seng, salap, and ipecaciianhu. In the 
1890. , eiglitceiith century Anton ii^toorck of 

Pharmaceutio^ Society, Brit, society, swabia investigated and ndvoonted the 
which wut- foimded in 1S41 to protect the use of emeti<‘s and certain alkaloids; Pur- 
intcrcsts of chemist'^ and dniggists and to kinje experimented on himself to tost 
mcrea.se their usefulness to the com- camphor, helladouua, Ktinnionium. and 
mnnity. lii lS4:i a Hoynl Ciiartcr of liiipculine: Francois Miigciuiia (1783- 
Incorporntinn was granted w'hieh set out Iboo) made incdlenl use of compoiind-s of 
the four objects of the society as hemg the bromide, iodine, and of morphine, slrjch- 
ad\ ancement of chem. and pharnmey, the nine, and ot her alkaloids. The nineteenth 
promotion of a uniform ‘system of cdiica- ami tw'entieth centuries have witnessed 
t ion, the protec'tion of those <'arrymg on the discos cry of new drugs and the sifting 
the business of chemists and druggists, of ohl ones. Many have been n*moved 
and the pros’ision of a fund or funds for from the phanimcopo'ias as a result of the 
benevidcut purposes. L'p to the end of cntu'ul tests made to del ermine their 
193.‘J the society was a 'loluntary as-o- il)i(ac>- In Germany. i^S.A.. and Kng- 
eiation with membership restricted to land mimerouh c\r>criniei)ts have been 
registered phamiaceiit icnl chemists ami made to discover the effect of various 
chemists and druggists. With the pa'^'^ape ilriigs on animals and the inaxiinal and 
of the i^harmacy and l*oihOus Act, 193.1, niimmal doses. This w(»pk has yielded 
however, the voluntary nature of the valual»Ie inlormatloii, but the results must 
society ended and e^ erj person who pnsM*^ le used with caution, for the effect of a 
the appropriate examlnatiou^^ and bet ojjuN drug on man may be very differimt from 
registered in one or other of tin* nho^e its effect on other animals. Them lion of 
classes untomatlcally Is a mem her of the drugs on the endoermo organs has been 
society. The present membership 1 ^ marly fully Jn\estlgntcd. 

26,000. Umler the Pharmacy Acts of i=^ince rational treatment of disease must 
1852 and 1808 the P. S, conduct f xainina- depend on knowledgt both (»f the disease 
tions, registers succesHful candidntci», and and of tho drug and its action, P. is 
by tlic Pharmacy and Poisons A <ts of 18.52 dependent on pathology, cheni., and 
to 1933 institutes procccdmg->w hen tiic law physiology (r/.v.). Investigation of the 
is contravened. Jn l»421tioundcil a school octiun of drugs Is made difficult by the 
of ^aniiacy, now* a school of the uiiiv. fact that dnigs acting in very different 
of London. Tho 1*. S. has a library' of ways may apparently produce tho same 
nearly 20,000 iiooks, n iiort-*, etc., and a effect. The hearU for example, may be 
museum of materia uudua, and publishes accelerated either by drugs paralysing tho 
the Journal of Fhnntmry and Pharma- vagusnerveflbres, or by drugs exiting the 
coloav and tho Phannaveutical Journal. sympathetic fibres. JJlfllcuTtlos arise also 
Pharmacoraosy, or Materia Medlca, in rumieetiou with the classification of 
knowle^e of drugs, particularly as re- drugs. That at present adopted Is based 
flnrds their origin and their condition in on both choinical and pliysiological con- 
the unprepared state; vharrruuy Is tho sideratious, for attempts to use either 
oompounding, use, and administration of separately, or to use a botonhial classifl- 
drugs as medicines, whereas pharmacology cation, result in groujiiiig toother drugs 
(g.e.) Is the Hcientlfle htudy of drugs and either of different constitution, or of 
their mode of action. Fonru rJy most drugs different action, or both. Tho method 
were obtained from natural sources, of administration of the drug and the 
especially plants, as for iiif-tance digitalis size of tho dose an- also included in the 
from the foxglove, ergot from a fungus study of P. See Mkdicink: Materia 
which parasitises rye, and cocaine from Mkdica; 1*enicillin; PAi.UiiUiNE; Svn.- 
the leaves of tho coca plant. Nowadays phon /imiuks. SeeW. F. Dixon, Manual of 
many drugs are prepared hyntboti^ially, Pharmacohuv, 1925; J. A. Uunn, /n/ro- 
thoi^h natural products are still Im- duetinn to Pharmacology and therapeutics, 
^rtant. Sect, I. W'illlanjH, Drugs from 1929; W. Straub, Lone Lerfuffs on P/tama- 

, cphmh 19.31; C. Solomon, Pharmacology, 
Phanhacology,lnits widest aspect, is the Maiena Medica ami Therapeutics, 1934; 
science roncemed with change effected W. T. Taylor and 11. J. W'obor, Labora- 
in the fonotion of living njal<T]al either tory hfanual of Pharmacology, 1948; 
by the direct action on, it of chemical and F. K. Oldham. F. K. Kelsoy, and 
compounds or by their effect on its K. M. Gelling, Essentials of Pharmacology, 
environment. P. Is now generally re- 1948. 

sirlcted to the science dealing with the Pharmacoposlaf book contalnbig formu- 
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lie for the preparation of compound medi- 
cines, especially such a book rccoffnlsed 
as a standard. Hist, does not definitely 
record when the first P. was pub. The 
first ed. of the Chinese Materia Medica is 
said to haTC been prepared iibdiit HOOO 
B.c. by the emperor When Nuiipr. The 
Ebers papyrus was written some 15fi0 
years Jatt»r. Hooks on materia medica 
wero produced by Theophrastus (380- 
286 ii.r,), Hcribonlus Largriis (a.d. 4.>), 
Dioscorides (c. a.d. 60), (.falcn (a.d. 
130 200), and others. Some authorities 
aver that the flrht real P. was the Nitf/t'o 
receptario composito^ whicli was made 
oillcial ill Eh»reiico at the elo.se of the 
fifteenth rentur>, or the work prepared 
by Valerius Cordiis which was odopfeil 
otfieiallv by NuroinherK (in 1516), or that 
pre]»ared l».v Adolpli Oeeo In 1564, which 
was actually called a P. and made oillcial 
In AuK'^hiirf? in 1613. But these books 
were only ‘olficlar in small ters. Tlie 
■Royal C'ollepre of FMiysleians was the first 
body to prepare a P. wbicli became 
olHeial IhrouKhoul the whole country. 
The project was first discussed lii 1.58.> and, 
after considerable discussion, the first 
issue of the P. w e produced In Mav 
1618. Duly two copie of this issue are 
known to exi'-t. This was llic first 
London Pfiormaropuin, and tlie collepres 
at Bduihuiirh uiul Dublin Issued similar 
works. rc\ Ised periodicnlly, conimcncirui: 
in DJjm and 1807 res])ectively. The dls- 
ud%aiitai^(‘s and dancers of three separate 
authorities witli dilTorent names and 
dilTerciit standards of ‘'tremrth for their 
pr(‘rMiratlons led l*urllamcnt to provide, 
h> tlie Medical Act, 1858, for the puli, of 
the liritUh Pharinnropn m. Notional Ps. 
are i*uh. In many count He s, of which 
the f nited States Pharnuu'ojm \n^ re\ised 
ov<-ry ten years, and the Pr. Codex are tlie 
mo**t widely used. 

Pharmacy denis with th<' '<oiiree'«. pis*- 
parntioii. and hiipplv of mcdiemes. ivr- 
snns dc'diliii; to praetise P. or to the 
title chemist or drnwid m eonjiine- 
f ion w If h retail business imei be recis!<T(.sl 
under the Phannaej Ai'D. hnMiip: satisfied 
the exam iiiaf ion and otinr (onditiojis of 
the Pharmaceutical .'^o* ii t v (7 r.). 

Pharnabazus, satrap of tlic Persian 
pro\H. hordcriiit; the lleliespoiit, who 
played a prominent pail m (Ik. hist, from 
412 n.c. to 3U3 B.c. lie was a Ioa al friend 
to Sparta. 

Pbarnaoes I. (c. 11)0 1 '<6 b.c\). kln^ of 
E’oiitus, the son of Milliidafes IV. JI^ 
W'fljft'd war iipon Kimu nes. kinjjr of Per- 
f^arniiK, and Arinratiies (I SI 170), in 
which the Roms. InlerAtoed. 

Pharnaoen II. (d. 47 i< < •), king: of Poii- 
tus, the son of AllUnidates the Hrc'at, 
whom ho sueoAH'ded in 6.3 ii.<\ Ho en- 
counlored the Rom. forec-s iiinlcr .Tiilius 
Otesar, near Zela (47). and Avas slain iu the 
battle. 

Pharos, poulnsiihi, formerly an is. off 
the N. const of Kfcypt; and one of the 
se\en wonders of the anct. aaoHcI. On 
found ffiNT Alexandria, Alexautler Joiiieii it 
to the nia inland by a mole. Ptolemy II. 
erected a lofty tower on this is., and by the 
lipbt of torciios or fires .sboAvn from the i 
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upper windows, ships were irulded safely 
into harbour. 

Ano tiler P. Is that at Dover, one of 
the most strJkiTu; monuments of Rom. 
Britain. With a second at Dover, and 
another on the cliffs near Boulogne, 
France, it lit ted inf o a ‘scheme for assisting 
the na\j^ation of cross-t/haniicl trafile. 
Possibly it wiis part of the cstab. of tho 
Cln^sio tUdmtntm, the Channel Fleet. 

Pharos, see JjIOHtiiouse. 

Pharsaliis f modern Phersala), tn. of 
nm*t. The‘^s,d^’, tlreeco, 21 m. S.W. of 
Larissa. In tin* iiehrhboiirlnf^ plain of 
Phnrsalla ('.r-,.ip won his famous Aictory 
ov'cr J’ompey, IS n.c. 

Pharynx, caa ity situated at the back of 
tho nobc, mouth, and larynx, and above 
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I flic i^nllet. 11 therefore lAe*^ aM a com- 
iniimeehoii between lu-e .ind mouth and 
as parr of the air and huid possajfo.s. it 
cxlemls from tho base of llic skull to tlio 
level of fi»o sixth ccnie.d Acitehio, \Abcro 
it Iweoraes contininnis with the gruHel. 
The interior of llio eaMtv D lined with 
iniieoiis membrane, which h lined with 
ciliated columnar cpirheii.m. in the iiaso- 
l*,, and stratified squoinons epithelium 
in the oral P. Outside this is a layer 
fibrous tissue. Oie pharj/noial aponeurostj, 
and outside t. ntf.iin, us the iimsoiilar 
coat. The upper portion of tho eairity or 
uaao-P. beloiigrs to the rt“'piratory tract, 
and is Joined to tho lower portion, or 
bucco-l*., which bcloiigrs to the digestive 
tract, by the pharyngeal Isthmus. The 
P. comnniuicates A\ith tho middle car by 
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means of the Bustachlan tube, and by this 
nieaiih the iiiiddlo ear can become inrocted 
from the P. 

Phase Diagrams, see tinder ]V1bta.£.> 
LURQY (PHTSICAL METiLLUllOY). 

Phase Modulation, see Modttlatiox. 

Phases, ohniiKea in the appeaj’ance of 
the moon and of a planet dne to the 
illuminated part beiufir obseryod from 
different quhtIo'^. P. iarreaso from the 
dichotomous to the cribbous sta^^e till, at 
opposition, the moon, nr planet, is ' full/ 
when the process is reversed and the moon 
wanes to ‘now/ The two innop planets. 
Mercury and Venus, exhibit P. similar to 
those of th » moon. The P, of the latter 
can be seen with quite a <tmQll instruinout, 
and it was their discovery by ilalileo in 
1610 that Anally estab. tho Copernican 
system. Of the exterior planets only 
Mars and a few' minor planet.s show' P., 
and these only erlbbous. 

Phasianidee, see Pheasant. 

Phasis, River, In auct. Colchis, eee 
Rion. 

Phazania, see P'ezzan. 

Pheasant, or Pfiastanus, genus of game 
birds which, according to modem ornith- 
ologists, contain six species: P, colchicti's, 
P. reevesiit P, ellioti, P. humiee, P. mikado, 
and P. Bwmnu rringi. Tho genus is dis- 
tinguished by tho very long wedge-shaped 
tall and tho absence of a crest- P. col‘ 
chicus, the common P., w'as introduced 
from S. Russia and Asia Minor Into \V 
Europe by the Roms., but in the greater 

? art of Europe a true, pnre-bred coniiuon 
is rare or even non-existent, hoeaii^e t»f 
the introduction of other '•peuc'* with 
which it has freely iuterbreil. (If I\ 
colcMeus at least thirty local races are 
known, including the large and dcsiralde 
Mongolian P., with rich n d Hank'', green 
gloss on tho plumage, snid <i broad white 
ring round the neck, ihe ring-uteked P. 
whiobf more than nnv, lias hybridised 
with the common P. in Britain; and tlie 
Jap. P., distinguished by its <lark greiMi 
breast. The other TS. hybridise with the 
varieties of the common P., but the off- 
spring Is always infertile. Reeves's i». 
<P. reevesii), a native id China, is over 
6 ft. in len^h, and has >ellnw and brow’n 
spangled idumogo. P. mikado was dh- 
oovered in central Formo'^a in 1?<98; the 
male Is ultramarine bJne with a white 
barred tall. A number of members of 
other mnera of the famiK IMiaslanhhe are 
called Ps., including the golden p. {( 'hruno- 
lophua oictus). Lady Amlierst's i*. (f’. 
am/usrsffisb the pucras t he kalegc Ps., 
the eared Ps., and the impe\aii Ps- The 
smallest member of tho P. family ih ibe 
Ophrysia supercilwsa, the p.-quail, a 
native of Nepal. 

Pheaaani-moolino in Or* at lirilain. - 
The season for this sport bejrms on Oe*. l 
and en<ls Jan 31. Lntil tJie leaves have 
fallen iAtho covert, the blrdr- .iro shot over 
polntem or setters on rough gronnd, or 
with spaniels in hedgerows and small 
plantations. From about the middle of 
Nov. battues are organised; the birds, 
which prefer to mn on tho ground rather 
than take to the air to escape danger, 
being driven to a point from which they 


are Aushed, and exposed to the Are of a 
double line of guns. Tlie shooter, who is 
irovlded with his own loader, kills cocks 
u preference to liens, and kills only those 
biriLs in front of him. As a rule ooa erts 
can only stand three battues. 

See W. B. Tegetmeier, Pheaeanfs, 1897, 
ond Hon. Walter Rothschild's article iu 
tho Pncuclopeediti of Sport, 1897-98; also 
B. Fitzgerald, lirihsh Oame, 1918. 

Pheidias, or Phidias (c. 500-432 u.c.), 
sculptor of nnct. (ireeoe. He was the son 
of Charmides and was b. In Athens. He 
studli*d under tho Arglve Agoladas, or, 
according to another authority, under 
JlegiaK of Athens. Works which have been 
attributed to liiin are a colossal Agure 
of Atheua ITomachos in bronze, tlie 
Lem Ilian Athena, a gUt Atbeua at Plata's , 
and the Zeus at Olyinpia. He had the 
opportunity of proving his genius when 
Pericles appointed him to superintend the 
adornment of Athens. P. nlaniiod the 
cro^'tion of temples and public buildings 
and, chief of all, tho Propyhea and the 
Parthenon. Fragments of the frieze, 
metopes, and pediment of tho Parthenon 
were brought to Englnml by Lord Elgin, 
and are preserved under the title of the 
Elgin Mar bios In the Brit. Museum. P. 
executed tho statuo of Athena in ivory 
and gold about 4.18 ii.r., and six yc'urs later 
was accused of impiety in having Intro- 
duceil hJsownnnd Pericles's likenot,s on the 
shield of the goddess and of stealing the 
gold entrusted to him. He was ca«4t into 
prusOD, whore he d. P. is acknowledged 
to he tho gTC'atest of all seuU»t«rs. In 
beaut \ of conceidlon and oxeciitlon he has 
never been excelled. See A. S, Murr;»v 
Oreek Sculpture. 1880; C. Waldstein. On 
the Art of Phidias, lo85: and A. Heklor, 
Die K 11 net den Pheidias, 19‘2i, 

Pheidon, king of Argo*> (q.t*.), was the 
Ar^it to iiitnaluce the use of copper and 
silver coinage into the Peloponnesus. 

Phelps, Samuel (18U4-78), Eng. actor- 
manager, b. in Devonport. Ho made his 
d^but at tho Hayniarket in London as 
Hhylock (1837), and was engaged by 
Macready. From 1844 to 18(12 he and 
Thomas (ireenwood produced at idler's 
Wells, (;ierkonwcIl, over thirty Shake- 
sperian as well as other ' legitimate' plays, 
which had great InfliicTico in raiKing tho 
tohte of theatrical auilionces. His chief 

S arts wore Lear, Mnchetli. Otludlo, and 
Jr Hdes Overreach, but he also excelled 
in the eomlo charaet<>rH of Bottoni, Fai- 
stair, and Shallow. See memoirs by 
.1. find K. Coleman, 1886, and life by 
Mav Phelp.s and J. Forlx^-Jlobertson, 

Phenacetin aTT,.C0NH.CaH4.0C.H»). 
white cryHtnlliiie substance obtained from 

K iua-amido|tiiemd. It is Hohiblo In aloo- 
ol and gbeerine, but sllghtiy soluble In 
water. It is used iu mediciite for neural- 
gin and lu'ndaches. 

Phenaoodus, genus of extiact ungulates 
in the div. Coudylarthni, has been found 
In the Koeono of Amorfea and Europe. 
It won a digitigrade mammal with Aft^n 
pairs of ribs. 

Phenie and Phenol Aeld, see Carbolic 
Acid. 
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Phenobarbitone (phenobarbital, luminal) 
Is pheDyl'Cthyl'barbiturio acid 

/NU (JO yCtJli 

"K 

\NH C(V 

/.«. pislIisOtNz. It is used cxtonslvely 
aa a hypnotic and in the treatment of 
epilepsy, for its deprcsainf? action on the 
cortical activity of the brain. The dose 
is f to 1 * grs. (.'»0 to 100 jnt?.) by mouth 
or by subcutaneous injection. It iuts a 
more proionKod .action than bexobarbitono 
(evlpaii) which is rapidly destroyed and 
excreted by the body. 

Phenooryst, see PoRPHmY. 

Phenol, see OiUBULio AoiD. i 

Phenol-formaldehyde Plastics, see under 
PLAvnc’s. 

Phenolphthalein (C 20 HUO 4 ) is prepared 
by heating plithulio anhydride (3 parts) 
with phenol (4 parts) and a lltllo strong 
Bnlphurlc acid to 115^ O. It is a white 
crysiAlhno substance, slightly soluble in 
water, but dissolves rt'adily in alcohol. 
It is used in volumetric anahsia aa an 
indicator for weak e.*ids. With alkjHs it 
gives a pink coloration, but the pn* 8 onoe of 
acidb ilestroys this coloration. P. is also 
used 111 nicdicino as a mild purgative. 

Phenomenology is the science of 
phenomena in philosophy, Involvuig a con- 
Icntlon that the existi nee of ‘substance* is 
an illusion, that matter is no more tlian an 
indeterminate and unknown f>omettdng 
iinderlj ing phenomena. PbeiiOTucnalisin 
originated In Idealism (#j.v.) and positivism 
(< 7 .c.), and later developed into an attack 
upon the traditional doctrine of substance. 
Locke and Berkeley In a measure are 
phenomenonallsts, Berkeley holding that 
all objects of knowledge must be jiha^cs of 
mind arising from stages of perception, 
while Ilume argued that if the supposed 
but unknowable substantial substratum 
of external sen.so phenomena is illusory, 
so Is the supposed substantial ego which is 
stated to underlie the internal phenomena 
of consciousness. Modern pheiiomeno- 
loglsts adhere to the theory that there is 
only one nonnally * conscious perHonallty.* 
The subconscious mental activities of on 
individual ore put tog<*tlicr and called the 
‘subliininar or subccmscious ego or self. 
In abnormal cases of ‘ilouble conscious- 
ness’ the subliminal self st rubles for 
mastery over the conscious self ami is. 
for a time, successful P- has a ilose 
connei'tlon with the science of psychology 
(tf.r.), especially in its bearing upon the 
‘suhiiiiiinal self.* Indeed the connection 
Is close enough to can've confusion between 
the two. In princl|)lo the two studies 
are dissimilar. Briefly P tries to show 
that absolute knowh ilge as an expression 
of spiritual Ufo is linked upon oxperleuce, 
and Is the final triumph, as It is the final 
cause, of the complete process of oxperi- 
onco. By 1\ . as may be gathered from the 
foregoing analysis, we genonilly under- 
stand the descriptive study of phenomena 
os they are immediately presented to ex- 
perience. But P. may also be doscribod 
•.as a philoRophio method which makes use 


of descriptions which are phenomenologi- 
ml in the usual senae of the word, but 
which regards them only os a means of 
seeking something that Lies beyond the 
phenomena. The chief exponent of the 
pbonomenologlcal movement In this later 
sense of the word was the Ger. philo- 
sopher lOcImond Husserl (d. 1938), who 
taugljt ot Freiburg ITnIv. The P. of 
llosbcrl m Indeed a description of the 
immediate data of consciousness; but 
whereas ordinary academic psychology 
allows It self to be monopolised bj' the 
object, Husserl considers the thinking 
Mibjeet; his psychology is a reflexive 
psychology, r t is t he very ‘ structures * of 
conscious. tiMl > that he tries to discover, 
e.g. ‘pen cpfii»r».’ ‘distant rcc ollection. 
‘exemplification hy anahigy.* These 
structure's he t .ills e-t^eiu c-*. But there Is 
a radical dltfcpi*iuc bctw^cu ILubscil and 
Plato: Husserl’s essen« cs do not exist in 
theiiibcKcs, in a b(pur.itc world, as ideal 
types of possible things; they are factual 
data resulting from the relationship be- 
tween objects and conbciousncss. Other 
phcnomenologists who. like Husserl, see 
eonsclonsness as without content, are 
Heidegger (g.r.) and Sartre (g.r.;. See G. 
Hegel, Phenomenology (trans.), 1910; P. 
CoffcA , Onioloffv, 1914; K. Stavenbagen, 
ibsohtte SUIlungnahmen Krlatiger, 1925; 
J. Hcrlng, Phdnominologie c( jdnlosophie 
nhgievse^ 1925; \V. Hcyer, Etnfithruvg in 
die P/iaiumienologie, 19*2C; and M. Farber, 
J'he Foundation of Phenomenology^ 1943. 
i also G. Giirvitch, J,es Tendances 
atiuiUta de la phUosophie ulleinande, 1930, 
and P. Foiilcjui^, ExisUmtiaUsni (trans.), 
1947. 

Phenomenon (Ok. ^nn nu«i 01 , from ^on m, 
I appear), that which appears as dis- 
tinguished from that which exists. The 
term was oncx; u.scd to denote the world of 
sense as opposed to the world of reason, 
but Kant bus given it a more extended 
c*onuotation In the Criluiue of Pure 
Reason ho sayb. * Tiio undetennliied object 
of an empirical intuition is callc d pliono- 
menou. The empirical intuition is a mere 
pheuomenun in winch nothing that can 
appertain to a thing in itself can bo 
found. ... lu the whole range of the 
sensuous worhl. investigate as w*o may, 
I wo ]i«vc to do with iioilang bat pheno- 
mena.* See Noi’MKnon ; also II. hpcncer. 
First Principles^ ISbJ 

Phonylacrilic Acid, ‘tf < 'i.vn*aaiic\ 

Phenyl Carbinol, sti BrxziL Alcohol. 

Phenyl-methane, stt Tolcbst.. 

Phenyl Methyl Keioiie, see Aci.TO- 
rilJSNONP. . 

Phereoydes: 1. Of .''\ro«, an owlv Gk, 
philosoxiher, fl. about .>H n.c’. He tssold 
to ha\e been the of Pj'thagoras. 

and to hQM' Mugbt M c doctrine of 
Metemiwychobis 2. <»i Athens, one of 
the early Gk. logographers, was a .-on- 
temporaty of lloiodotus. 

Phersala, Pii iRS kiajs. 

Phi Beta Kappa, oldest Araer. college 
fraternity, formed in 1776 In Imitation, 
apparontly, of the Bavarian order of 
niuminaht whose flrbt head was Adam 
Wel^haupt, prof, of law at Ingolstadt. 
The name, formed of throe letters of the 
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Gk. alphabet. Is generally supposed to 
sinilfy the initial letters of the Ok. motto, 
*I%ilosophy is the grnido of life.* The 
society was founded in Virginia, at Wil- 
liam and Mary College, Willlamaburg, by 
a number of imdcrgruduates, and branches 
of It were soon afterwards estab. at Yale 
and Hariard, and later in practically all 
the other prin. nnivs. of the U.fcy.A. Tho 
society, including past and present 
graduates, is go^ erned by a national 
council. 

Phidias, see Pheidias. 

Phigalia, anct. tn. of Arcadia, whose site 
la now occupied by Pavlitza, 15 ni. N.E. 
of Kyparissia. Froni Its temple of 
Apollo were brought to the llrlt. Museum 
the Phlgalian Marbles, a frieze repre- 
senting a contest between Centaurs and 
Lapitbre. Tho temple w’as probably 
built about 430 b.c. by lotiiius. 

Philadelphia (the city of brotherly lo\ e) 
is the largest city of Ponnaj 1\ aula nud the 
third in pop. in tho U.S.A. It lies 130 m. 
N. of Washington, D.C., and is situated 
on the Delaware R. at the junction with 
Its great trib. the SeJiuylkill and idi m. 
from its mouth. P. was founded by Win. 
Penn the Quaker in 1682 as a city in which 
men of all races might live, each following, 
nnpersecuted, his own religion. It la 
sometimes called the Quaker city, though 
the Quaker element no longer prevails. 
Tho Daughters of I he olution , a soviet y 

of great social importance, has a large con- 
tingent here. This tn. is noted, like 
Boston, for social exclusiveness, and 
though equally busy, it is a quieter and 
more sedate city than New York, and 
Inclined to Conservative ideals. It is 
known sometimes as the *oitv of iioincs,* 
and is, unlike many Amer. cities, largely 
composed of small houses. Its 1600 m. 
or BO of streets are laid out, with few 
exceptions, with chequer-board regularity. 
One exception is the wide, tree-lined 
Parkway, completed in 1024, which runs 
from City Hall Square in the centre of the 
city to Falrmount Park, which, the best 
known and largest of the many open 
spaces, is nearly 2000 nc. in extent. The 
city hall, formerly the loftiest building in 
P., is 548 ft. to the top <if the statue of 
\Vm. Ponn which crowns its tower. The 
city Is noted for Its private art colloctlons, 
and it has also a public gallery, housed in 
the Academy of Fine Arts. The free 
public library, foun<li‘d by Beniamin 
Franklin in 1731, has flftctn brnachc.s In 
the city. Franklin, who was buried in 
Christen urch cemetery lu*pc, fouqdcd 
also, In 1750, tho school that grew in 1755 
into a college, and in 1779 Into tho nniv. 
of l*cnn.sjlvanla, which now covers 60 ac. 
and has 9000 students. Its mcdlcjil, 
dental, and law schools arc particularly 
noterl. P. is celebriiteii for 1 ho efficiency 
of Its elementary schools and for its 
normal and manual tralnJug schools, 
among ^ich may be inciitioned the 
Drexel Institute and Girard College. The 
Swedish church of Gh>ria Dei, built in 
1700, is the oldest building In the city. 
Output of manufactured godils Is exceeded 
only by Now York and Chicago, and the 
city is first in the U.S.A. in tho leather 


trade and second In maniif. of clgors and 
olotliiug. Thoro are large printing and 
publishing houses. Tho Baldwin Xoco- 
motive Works are tho largest in America. 
There is a great domostlo trade in grain, 
live-stock, milt, lumber, etc., and a big 
European trade. Exports are exceeded 
onl5' by New York, though tho city is so 
for from tho sea. It Inis a total water 
frontage of 37 m. on the tw’o rivs., about 
G m. on f he Delaw'aro being occupied with 
its harbour, which hiis some 300 wharves. 
There is a largo gov. navy yard at League 
Is., Just above the tn. P. is one of the 
most historic cities in tho U.S.A., and has 
an historical society of its own. Inde- 
pendence Hall Buikllng was completed in 
1735, and here tho constitution of the 
U.S.A. was framed, and ludopoudonce 
proclaimed, as its name indicates. In 
This building, loo. is boused tho famous 
Liberty Bell revered by all Amors. It 
was the ringing of this bell which an- 
nounced to tho citizens that tho declara- 
tion of Independence of Great Britain hn<l 
boen adopted. P. was the cap. of tho 
Federal stutos from 1787 until 1800, 
and the cap. of Pennsylvania from 1683 
until 1800 (IJarrisbiirg is now tho cap.). 
The I\.S. mint was founded hero in 1792. 
In colonial days P. was a griMt political 
centic. and hero assembled the hist.- 
makiiig Continental Congrchs of 1774. 
On Jul\ 4, 1776, the Declaration of 
Indepemlcnco was promulgated hero, 
and Articles of Federation were signed 
on Julj 9. 1778. Tiie first cap. of the 
U.S.A. and its first metropolis, P. has 
often been compared with Boston, and, 
like Boston, it is a kind of mirror to 
Amer. hist., with a copious intellectual 
tradition and social arlst fcrtu'y. But it is 
much bimer than Boston and much inoro 
heavily industrialised. It is inoro com- 

f ilex, with marked iiitermingllngs of 
*©nnsvlvaDia Dutch, Scots-lrlsh, Gers., 
and plain Brit. Like Bobtun it has a 
strong puritanical outlook and there is 
still no alcohol on Sjunday, while tho 
cinemas do not open till tho afternoon. 
Finally I*, is tho only grc.it Amer. city 
where the political machine is Republican. 
A great rlisappolntment ramo to F*. in 
1916; tho city had vainly f‘Ouuted on 
being the Cnited Nations cap., which 
might have served to revivify' It and n‘- 
new its .aiirt. distinetiou. R, Shackle- 
ton, The Hook of VkibiftelphiUt 1918, and 
C. Mopgiin, The C\fy of Firsts, 1926. 

Philadelphia, eit y in Lydia, Asia Minor, 
called 111 honour of Attains Phlladolphiis 
of PtTgdinum (r. I.i9-138 Ja.c.); tho 

modern Ala-Shehr. 

Philadelphians, seet foundeil |n London 
In 16't2 iiy .liiiio Leadc and .lohiL Pordiigo, 
to explain tho works of Jacob Boehmo 
(q.i\), tho Gor. mvstieal writer. Thoir 
doctriiK'S stressi'd the necessity of con- 
tenipl.it Ion, and appnreiitly included 
spiritism. They dlsappiwed at the 
beginning of tho eightoentii century. 

PhiloB, islet in ilio Nile, 5 in. S. of 
AswAn, in Nuhla (q,v.). Length about 1200 
ft.; bmidth about 450 ft. It is famous 
for unct. temples and niltis, built by tho 
PtolornloH and by tho Horn, omporors. 
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pMef of whloli are tlio templo of Isis, To show how tho bobby spread. It may 
Piiarnoh's bed* (un Incomplete Rom. be noted that tho first stump auctions 
hall), tho shrine of llaremlotos, luid the were held in Paris in 1865, In New York 
Propylon, iiee H. G. Lyons, Jiepori on in 1870, and in London in 1872; while the 
(he Inland and Temples of Philm, 1896, first phllatollo soedoties were founded in 
1908, and Baedeker’s Egypt, Paris in 1865, in New York in 1867, and in 

Philanthropy, nee Ciiaritikh; CiiAiiiTy, London In 1869. Tho two former have 
OiiUBKA op; Charity Oroanimation long been defunct, but tho last, known 
yocJiST''* , originally as the Philatelic Society and 

Philaret, Vasili Drosdov (1783-1807), now as tho Iloyal Philatelic Society (the 
Russian preacher, b. at Koloruiia. Ilo ‘Royal’ was added by warrant of King 
became bishop of Reval (1817), arrh- Edward VII. in 1906), Is still active and 
bishop of Tver (1819), and molropolittin remains iinuuostionably tho leading 
of Moscow (1825). Ilo wi*ote two catt‘- philatelic society of tho world, owning 
ebisms (see Blackmoro, The iJoctrinc of the magnificent club rooms and library and 
Russian C/mrcA, 1845) and begun a trans. publishing its own jour.. The LoTidon 
of the N.T. into Russian. See his Sdeci Vhilaielist, since 1892. As stamp col- 
Sermons (Eng. irons., 1873). Iccting grew In popularity tho study 

Phiialethes, Eugenius, see Vaughan, of staiikps became more intense and 

Thomas. the desire to read uboul them more wlde- 

Philately. In general usage P. covers spread, and If tlie li(d)by is recognised 
both the study and the collecting of as by far the most popular of all hobbies, 
postage stamps (g.v.), aud thus anybody it may safely bo said that tlio literature 
who is activity interested In fetuiiips, from concerning stamps is infinitely more 
whatever angle, is known as a philatelist, extonsivo than the literature concerning 
Tho word P. is derived from two Ok. any other hobby. It ranges from elabor- 

words, 0iAos, meunirig ‘fond of,* and nte monograplis di*aling in minutest 

liriAta, inennlug ‘exemption from tax.* detail with the siaiiip*' »)f different 

It was coined hr a I’lenchman, M. G. countries or even iii<li\idual issues to 
llorpin, in 1866, ana has long been popularbooks touching upon the romance, 
universally accepted. Stamp collecting the hist., and the Interest of stamp col- 
started in a dc.sultory manner not many lecling In its every aspect. Many phila- 
years after tho iutroductiop of the first telle jours., of wddeh about a dozen are 
atlhesive stamps, tho Great Brit., ore pub. throughout tho world 

Britain Id. hlnck aud 2d. blue of 1810, and (before the Second World War there were 
tliough, to begin with, the hnh]>v met with some two hundred of them), some being 
a good deal of <lcrlsi4)n, being the subject highly teclinical aud others eon''isting 
o^en of sointi raustie vers«*.« In Pvnvh, it mainly of gossip and advertisements, 
continued to gain fresh adherouts, ami Numerous countries posse.ss official postal 
by the cml of tho fifties was fairly well niu.seunis, but although the Brit. Post 
estab. .Vmong tho fanioiia pione<*r Brit. Offite has nn unrivalled oolleetioii. in 

i dillatelists mav be ineiitioned the llcv. sheets, of Brir,. postage stamps, it is not 
■\ J. Mfilnforth, Sir l)a\id Gooper. open to the public, though ftoeliou^ c»f it 
Judge Phill)ri<*k, Dr, (’. \V. Viiier, E. L. ore exhibited from time to time. In tho 
Pemberton, J. ()verbur> 'raylor, ami Tnpliug coUectlon, left to tho nation in 
W. A. fc>. Wcfitoby. 1891 bj T. K. Tapliug and hou.*»t'd in 

As early us IS.i2 J, B. Moons started the Kiiig'.s Library in tlio Brit. Mn^eiiin, 
dealing in stamps in Bl■ll--M•l.'^ and in ISCl this country owns the liiicbt of all general 
F. G. U. Berger-lawranlf Issued, for tho colleetions t»f postage slaiiijK, while the 
benotlt of his friemis, the lir^'t stamp list rojul eollertlon of empire stamps*. sUrrted 
in ytrashurg. "rhiee months Inter A. by King tJeorge V. ami contin>ied by his 
Potiquet issued, in J’arD, a eatnlogue of successor, is uiihpie in its range and 
stamps for sale, while m 18t;2 the 1!r-t quality. Portions of this lleetion are 
Jour, ilevoted entirely to po.stagc stamps, occasionally shown. 

The Monthly Adrerfintr, apiienred in In tho time of Tapling it was pos'iihlc 
Liverpool, to ho followed in 18(i;y by a for one man to form a virtually complete 
Lond(»n pub.. The Stamp Colleetor's collection of the postage stamps ol the 
Magazine, Tho fir.st Bril, work on stamps, world, but that is now impos.oible. for 
F. Booty’s Aid to Stamp t'olhvtorn, being tho market haa been liooded for y»‘ars 
a Liaf of English and i'onign Stamp,9 in with unnecessary i^suc'«; the nuiubir of 
Uirculation sinee 1S40, <*on.sis(iMg In tho stamps produced since 1." lb has I'lomited 
main of innlcrial previously pub. abroad, to acv. hundred thousainl. and any sctious 
came out in 1802. It ran through sov. collector to-day is nlmo.^L hirecd to devote 
ods. and was finally reissued with illus- his ntUmtion to one country or epoch 
tratlous (tho first illustrated work on or branch of 1\ Anioui;st the reasons 
postage stamps) urnhir tho title The. which have, of later >t'ai:s, so vastly 
Stamp Collector's Ouxde, But tho two enhaueod tho popularity of stomp 
• most important of tho early catalogues, collecting may be cited t bo introduction of 
both pub. later in 1862, were J. E. Gray’s pictorial and c mnu’morative issues and of 
Hand Catalogue of Postage Stamps for the air mail stamp.* The fii-st popular com- 
Use of Collertorn and Mount Brown’s memorative jilcforial issue stamps were 
Catalogue of Pritish, Colonial, and Foreian issued in tho IT..S.A. In 1893 to celebrate 
Stamps, The first stamp album was tho discovery of America by Columbus, 

B reduced by a Frenchman, J. Lallier, In 401) years previously, and it was probably 
lie Slime year and was put on sale simul- tho success of this set of sixteen stamps 
toneously in Paris and London. which has led to the Immense number of 
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such sets since that date. Great Britain 
has never h>auod a pictorial stamp in the 
real meaning of the word, though of recent 
years stamra to commemorate the silver 
Jubilee of the reign of King Goorge V., 
the ooronation of King George VI., and 
other national events have appeared. 
Nor has Great Britain ever issued an air 
mail stamp, though some of the most 
valuable of such stamps, the air mail 
stamps of Newfoundland issued in the 
early days of Atlantio flying, emanated 
from a Brit, dominion. 

The value and saleability of rare stamps 
depend, apart from their scarcity, upon 
sev. factors. First, they must belong to 
those countries and issues which are 
particularly collected and, secondly, they 
most be perfect in every respect. There 
are many fashions in 1^., but the earlier 
stamps of such countries a.s Great Britain, 
the U.S.A,, Canada. Newfoundland, W. 
Indies, Cape of Good Hope, ('e>lon, Brit. 
Gniana. Mauntius, NewS. Woles. Hawaii- 
an lb.. Franco, Spain, and the It. and 
Ger. states are practically iiunmne from 
the vagaries of taste. The really classic 
stamps of these and other countries, 
having an international appeal, ha%c 
mostly risen greatly in price during the 
last few decades, and this, added to the 
fact that they are such an easily portable 
form of wealth, has caused many people 
in trouhloub times to regard them n*9 a 
desirable investment. As lor condition, 
this is a point which. Ignored bv mo'»t of 
the early c^illectors, has become more and 
more significant. The difference in value 
between superb and poorish copies of e^ven 
the rarest stamps is startling, and where 
imperforate stamps are con<<Tned only 
one in twenty -five or flff> o.xumphs has 
clear margins on all four hidt's. Many 
stamps are rare and valuable because they 
contain errors. The ubservc^l vajriety 
of such errors is very largo, hut some of 
them can be mentioned. There may be a 
mMake in the wording or the type; a 
wrong paper or colour <»r porfuratfon or 
watermark (//.r.) may bo u.sed ; a surcharge 
or overprint (a surciiargc alters tlie face- 
value of a stamp, while an overprint does 
not) may be repeated twiie or more or 


may be printed upside down or on the 
back or omitted alrogether; a price label 
may be missing; a perforate stomp may be 
printed imperforate; the centre of a stamp 
or the frame roimd the centre may appear 
in an inverted position. To appreciate 
how' such errors arise It would be necessary 
to explain how' stamps are constructed and 
printed, but bnsicnliy they are all due to 
iho fact that though man employs 
machines, ho Is not a machine hlnismf. 

The highest price known to have been 
paid for a single stamp Is £7343. This 
was paid by Arthur ITmd in the U.S.A. for 
the Brit. Guiana 1 cent of 1856, the only 
ili-ycovered example of the error w’hereby 
the normal * 4 cents’ label was accidentally 
replaced by a *1 cent’ label. After 
Hind's death the stamp was put up for 
nuctloD in liondon, nod withdrawn, the 
reserve not having been reached. It was 
returned to the whore, it is 

rumoured, it was privately sold tor more 
than Hind had originally paid for It. 
Alfred hif htenstoin, it is said, gave 
£12,000 for an envelope stamped with two 
matchless copies of the Mauritius Id. of 
1847, while tlio absolutely mint copy of 
the Mnuritms 2d. of 1847, which King 
Gcoivic V , as Prince of W'ales, purchased 
in 1'J03 for tl450. would undoubtedly 
brill*: iirir £10,000 to-day. These wore 

the nist two stamps to he issued by any 
Ihit. po-n'jcssioii, and through some inla- 
un<lci-.tandlng had ‘Post Olhcc’ lu-tlead 
ol ‘Po-nt Paid’ printed on them. Other 
exceedingly rare and valuable stamps, to 
mention six normal ones and six with 
errors, include Canada 12d. (1850), Brit. 
(lUianii 2 cents (1851), Haw^alian Is. 2 
cents (]S,>1). Ceylon 4d (1857), Moldavia 
81 parule^ (1858), Brit. Columbia 5 cents 
(ISO.*)), India 4 auna^, with inverted head 
(18.>4), New^ S. Wales 4d., with inverted 
fiHino (JS54), Cape of Good Hope Id. and 
4d.. m the colour of each other (1861), 
U.'^.A. 21 cents air mail, centre inverted 
(]!M^ , Jamaica Is., centre inverted 
aOliii The most v^aluable Brit, stamps 
are in*t Vic torlun but Kdwardian: the Qd. 
and KN. of 1002 each overprinted 'I. R. 
Otfici.d ' The I Os., so overprinted, was In 
ir^ foi l>ut a brief period, while the Gd. so 


S03IB FAMOUS POSTAQB STAMPS 

r. 1B47 MaufUtus. lliia li together With a zd of tht barne cldte, were (he tirbt fiUmi>s Issued 
by a British colony. They ax < r]c uioftt famotib stamps u< the world 

2. Z831 Caftada. When tl is s^amp wa*> esuef! the shilling had a varying Vriltic Ihroiighoiit Canada 
while the penny was constant ].• i.f r the cunou « figure. 

3. 1837 Ceyhn. Only a few f upies arc know ti unused 

4. 1834 Jfuiia. W’ith imcrtf ri h' id, this ib lb( oiobt v liuatle In ban ^tanip 

3. 1854 Western Australia A r\ rare st«viiip with i: ' ert<*<l frame 

.0. 1831 British Cutanu Out rf the two nirst staini'S of the (oliiuy, not Known te (Y>llectors 111 
Europe until 1877. 

7. 1851 //oipais. The earliest IJawauan sUinp-i were mainl> umcI hy Aniericait luisviunatics 
writing home* indeed U ey are often ( ailed ‘missioLaries.’ 

8. 1830/ofdatM. A stamp of great rarity. Moldavia is now a repnblir of tli' 

9. 1869 Cxtt/ed sutler of A merua The centre of this hi aviiy post mai kt d staicp la mv erted, beuig 
known os the " Inverted I'lags ' It is a rarity of note 

10. 1903 Great Driiam. Tliis stamp of Edward VII is one of the two most valuable stamps of Great 
Britain. 

zi. z8Co Tuscany, In hnec<‘>ndittnu, this stamp is a ri4$stc rarity 

13 . 1^20 Jamaica. With invcrUd centre, tins is one of the rarest British Empire stamps ibsued 
during the reign of Getxge V. 
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orerprinted, was in use for only one day. 
May 1*2, lyOl, But somo of the early 
Brit. *abnormals* (stamps printed from 
plates which were hardly ever employed) 
are also very valuable, as are some of the 
early Mjrb faco-vnlue stamps, 10s., £1, 
. and particularly if imuscd. Most 
stamps, it may bo added, are more valu- 
able unused than U’^ed, but the rule is by 
no mt'aiis universal, osptvially if It be a 
bisected sUtmp, for dnrln^r sudden sliort- 
affos of stamps in the early day.s this 
practice was occosiounily otlielally sanc- 
tioned in some counirie-^ and r<doi»ios, 
ami it is necessary to make sure that tho 
postmark is trenumo. 

Tho fornriiig of stamps bectan soon after 
they eanie into general oin'iilation. 
and ns long ago ns 18G2 J. H. Moens 
wrote* a pamphlet (the Kng. ed. is a 
traxLs. from the Belgian cd. of tho same 
year) entitled On the Falsi ficalinn of 
Postage Stamps, while fa lSfi3 T. Lewes 
and E. L. Pemberton vvrote Forged 
Stamps: How to detect Them. The early 
for^rs aimed at defrauding the revenue 
rather than the collector and inueli of their 
was excessively crude, hut the later 
forgers and fakers (and it is the faking of 
gemiino stamps, either by repairing them 
or by adding some detail to transform a 
common stamp into a rjiro variety, which 
Is the prin. danger these davs) have often 
shown remarkable, if misguided, skill. 
But it is satisfactory to know that oven 
their most finished efforts cannot deceive 
the real expert. 

Books and articles on P. dealing with 
every country and every branch and phahc 
of study and collect ing abound. For 
Great Britain the works of H. B. Wright 
and A. B. Crecke, J. B. Seymour, fair E. D. 
Bacon, S. A. R. Oliver ami F. H. Val- 
lency, T. Todd, and P. Hamilton nr© of 
impedance. Bibliotheca Lindejuiava. 1911, 
with Supplement, 1926, eoniplled by Sir 
E. D. Bacon, and The Standard Inde^ to 
Philafblic JAieraiure, ed. by A. H. Harris 
and analysing books and jours, from 
1879 on, are admirable works of world- 
wide bibliographical reference, but both 
ore now somew'/iat out of date, K normous 
And informative stamp catalogues arc 
Issued annually by such firms as Stanley 
iGlbbons In London, Scott In New York, 
Yvert and Telller-Chanipiou In Paris, 
Galvez In Madrid, and otf’crs. See also 
Postage Stamps. See T. Ti »dd, A li istury 
of British Postage Sfa*i ps 1919. 

Philby, Harry St. John Bridger {b. 1885), 
Eng. explorer and orientalist, 6. in 
C^on. Son of a tea -planter, he was 
educated at Westminster School and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He Joined 
the Indian civil seivdco in 1908, and 
became political officer in Amara. He led 
the Brit, political mission to central 
Arabia, 1917-18. P. crossed the Arabian 
Peninsnila from l^<Nilr to Jidda, and 
explored Ahe S. pro vs. of Nejd in 1920. 
He was Brit, representative in Trans- 
jordan, 192]- 24. He crossed the Rub al* 
Kbal6 P Empty Quarter*) Desert in 1932, 
soon after its crossing by Bertram Thomas. 
His pubs. Inelnde The Heart of Arabia 
(1922); Arabia of the Wahabis (1928); 


Arabia (1930); The Empty Quarter (1933); 
Pilgrim in Arabia (1913); and Arabian 
Davs (1948). 

Philemon, Ok. writer of the Now 
Comedy, b. at Soil in Cilicia according to 
Strabo, or at Syracuse according to 
Suldns. P. began to exhibit comedies 
a little earlier than Menander and before 
328 H.C.. and died in tho reign of the second 
Anlipmus. son of Demetrius. He lived 
nearly ]00 years. Ho is said to have 
written ninety-seven comedies, of which 
only fragments exist, wbieh are generally 
jmb. with those of Menander, whose rival 
he was. The best ed. is by Meincko 
(Berlin, 1823). See Menander. 

Philemon and Baucis, in Gk. mylhnlo^, 
a devoted married pair, gave entertain- 
ment to Jupiter and Monmry when they 
liod been refused hospitality by every 
other liouso In the vieinity. The gods 
took them to the lop of a hill whence they 
saw their \il. submerged in flood, their 
own cottage only rising in the form of a 
teinplo above the w'ater. When Jupiter 
asked them to inako a request, they 
begged to servo In his templo and to die 
together. Accordingly at death Zeus 
changed IMii lemon into an oak and 
Baucis info a linden. 

Philemon, Epistle to, book of the N.T., 
being tho shortest of the epistles written 
by Jhinl during his imprisomnent. In 
twerit 3 ’*flve verse's tlio apostle addresses 
J*., an hospitable Christian of Culossae, 
asking him t o take back his former slave, 
Onesinuis, who, having llrst robbed his 
master, hud run away, probably to Home, 
where ho had been converted to Christi- 
anity by Paul. No adequate proof has 
been brought against tho authenticity of 
the epistle, although In '.ho fourlh century 
some critics hold that the subject matter 
wa.s too trifling to Jiavi* been WTitten by 
Paul, while in tho nineteenth century 
others regarded it as a mere literary 
pamphlet on tho sla'\o question. See 
eoinimntnries by O, J. Kllleott, 1865: 
J. B. Lightfoot, 18S4; and J, A. Boot. 
1890; and article in llaHtings's Dictionary 
of the Bible, vol. ix,, 1917. 

Philetas of Cos {ft. fourth to third 
century B.c.), Gk. olc^ac poet and gram- 
marian of tho Alexandrian sidiool. He 
was tutor to Ptolemy II. and wrote a 
commentary on Homer. See flragmente of 
his poems in T. Borgk, Poetm lyriei 
greed, 1882. 

Philharmonic Societies. Tho Eng. Phil- 
harmonic Society was founded in 1813 by 
J. B. (;ramcr and others, to foster 
mnsbal ideals by giving concerts on a sub- 
script ion basis; its <‘areep has been most 
sncrchsBil. P. S. aro cstab. ajso in New 
York and elHOwhero. 

Philidor. Andri (c. 1647^X730), Fr. 
composer, ft. probably in the Dauphinft, 
entered tho royal service ae a boy, played 
all sorts of instruments there^ competed 
with Lully in writing fanfarei, marohos, 
etc., and was soon commlHsioned to pro- 
vide dances and stage diversions. In 
1684 he became librarian of the king's 
musical library and mode a huge MS. col- 
lection of court and church mnsio. His 
works inolude divertissements le Camaval 
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<?e VcrsailleBt Mariage de la Couture n‘iprn was occupied In building up the 
avec la grosse CathoR^ Iai Princessc de wm ini fabric in Franco and in strengthon- 
( ^rHe^ La Ma^carade du vaisseau marchandt Int? Fr. inhtltutloiis. He had boine dimculty 
etc. u if h tho pajiaey owing to his divorce of his 

Philidor, Anne (1681 1728), Fr. com- wiie lni;eborg. The papacy wattfor the 
poser, h, in Paris, eon of Andr6 I*., entered time strong enough — it was the days of 
com't ficrvico as oboist in the chamber liiiioffut jn. — to force him to put aw’ay 
music and the royal chapel, founded the Agin s of Mcran and take back ingeborg of 
Concert ttpirUud in Purie, 1725, and later Denmark. See A. Luchaire, La SocUU 
in life fiuperlnt ended the Duchesso do franem^e an temps de Philippe- Angtiste^ 
Maine’s and (he Prince do (Jontl’s private 1609, and life by VV. Hutton. 1896. 
concerts. Ifis works include jmstorals, Philip 111. (Le Hard!) (1245-85), eon of 
L* Amour rainqueur, Diane it hudyimon, Louis i.v. (^t. Louis), 5. at Poissy. He 
^ >, »^<^o*iij>,iTilcd )ji^ father's unfortunate ex- 

Philidor, Francois Andre (1 726 -9,»), Fr. pcdiLion t o 6 uni-, which was in the original 
iniLslciim and chess plnycr, b. at Dnuix. plan to ha^c Icon a c^u^ndc. He was 
His chief operas are lihnse le Saveher im^'^cnt at In- l.iMnr’s death, and suc- 
(1759); /a* SoMat rnagichn (1760); and cecdod him in lj:o. Pefore his death he 
Tom Jone^ <1761). lie was regarded as fought a long and unsuccessful wap with 
the finest chess i»lay«*r of Ills age, and pub. Aragon. 

Anali/ae du fat dts nhets (1777). Ste Philip IV. (1 26S -1 31 1), commonly called 
G. E. Honnet, Ptnhdor ti I'^coluiion dt la ‘Le Bel,* king of 1 riince, b. at Fontaine- 
musiqne jraru:aif>c du Xl'J lie .<iiVc/r, 1921. bltaii, sufceoded HI. in 1*285. Ho 

Philip, St., VN as t In* first ili'-f Mile of Jcs\i-, monied the qmsn r»f N.nuirc. Joanna, 
ClirFI and one of the apostle*-, lie was and bv this marriogo r>htaini‘d Cham- 
a nuthe of Ilellisaida, a tn. nc.sr tin* M*a pogne. Jbiv, and Na\arn*. Lailv in his 
of Tiherias. He has been erroncoii*-h reign a revolt broke our in J-Jander.s, and 
coufoundod with Philip the Deacon. P. P. suffered a great tlcft‘!if at ( ourtral, the 
suffered mnityrdom b* TTiepaimlis, but in precursor fff the o\f rthrow of < hhalrv by 
what ?eap is not Known. the new infant rv tactics. Uis attempt to 

Philip, kings of Macedonia, see Philip- levy taxation upon the (lergx led to the 
ros. quarrel with iVipc Homf.uc VIII., one 

Philip I. (1052-1108), king of France, winch iiuobed Edward I. and the Eng. 
Ho succeeded to the Fr. throne in 1060. nobles, amt led to the fir-t pTactical anti- 
At first the ally, lie afterwards became the papal legislation in England. Ponifoce 
opponent of William the Conqueror, and is.sucd the tainous bull, I nnm sanefamp 
they quarrelled principally over the pos- and P. replied by a w'holi‘halc confiscation 
session of Maine. Ho quarrelled with the of clerical prripertr. The pope retaliated 
papacy because of Ida liigninoiis marriage by an excommunication and a threat of 
with the countess of Anjou. Ho widened interdict. P. caused the pope to be 
the boundories of France, however, by the arrested and so maltreated that he d. 
annexation of Valois and the Vexiu. shortly aftcrivanls. After the brief 

Philip II. (1165-1223), king of France, pontificate of Boniface'.*- succc**sor, Bene- 
coimnonly known tus Philip Augustus, diet XL. a Fr. pope, Ch ment V., was 
ft. at Goiiesse. Ho was crowned king elected and, under tlio intliiciice of P., 
during the lifetime of Ids father, Louis iiio%'Pd th<* papal court to Avignon, where 
Vll., and sucooeded him in 1180. To him it renmiiicd for sexenty yeais. In this 
really belongs the credit of ntteinpting to reign the order of the Knights Templars 
consolidate the wliolo of tho forces of wmsabolishcd.andthcwealthoflhiii order 
Franco. With this end In view ho sup- confiscated by tho Fr. king. Tie greatly 
ported the sons of Henry IT. of England in increased also the taxation of the country, 
most of their frequent (jiiarrcls with their See G. Llzftrand, Clement r. et Phdtppe, 
father. lie succeeded also in subduing 1010. 

the count of Flanders and the duke of Philip VI. (1293-1350), king of l^'ronoe. 
Burgundy. Ho was one of the chief con- the first of tho Valois kings 11c W’os the 
spirators in the league w’hich did much to sun of C’harles of Valois, the brother of 
crush the power of Henry II. in France. Philip IV. On the death of Charles IV. 
He went on crusade with Richard I., but in 1328 ho suc^cceded to the Fr. throne, 
quarrelled with him, and returned from tho Salic law being idcadod in order to 
Syria to plot against him. The sudden prevent tho accession of rharles the Bad 
return of Richard, however, upset the of Nuxarro and Edward III. of Enirland. 
plans of P. andJohn, and resulted In a war Edward pleaded that although the Salio 
which lasted until 1109. On the accession laxv might hold good In excluding a woman 
of John he suiiported tho claim of Arthur from succeeding in person, still her claim 
of Brittany to the Eng. throne. On tho o<mld be transmitted through her son. 
murder of Arthur he summoned, as John’s The siu’ccsslon question, imwexcr, was but 
overlord, the Eng. king to onsxver for the tho pretext for tho Hundrod Years war; 
deed in Paris, and when John failed to In reality it was caused by the desire to 
^Tiear invaded Normandy. The fall of protect the wo»*Pcn trade with Flanders, 
Cb&toau-Gaillard result <'d In the practical the conUnuod resslon of the Fr. in 
conquest of Normandy, and virtually put Guieime, and tho constant quarrels 
AU end to the Angevin empire. The hall- between tho Normnu sailors and the men 
mark of his siieccss, however, w'as the of the Cinque Ports. The war may be 
battle of Bouvines in 1213, where ho sue- said to have begun in 1336. The first 
cceded In dcfentlng the combined forces of great battle was off Sluys, where the 
England and the empire. The rest of his fleet was entirely destroyed. In 1346, 
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after threatenioj; Paris, Edward retreated the Moors led to the eztlnotloD of much of 
towards Flanders, but PblUp pursued and the trade of the coiutry- In 1592 he 
was defeated at Cr^cy. The tactics failed In his attempt to drive Henry of 
adopted by Edward on this occasion le<i Navarre from the throne of Franco. P. 
to the complete overthrow of the Fr. iiad ^roat ability, but his ability was over- 
cbivaliTi ana the Eng. follo^\^d up their shadowed by his fanaticism. He raised 
victory by the siege and capture of Calais. Spain to a dominant position in Europe, 
The war ended for a time owing to the but left her with a TOvemmental system 
outbreak of the Black Death. which undermined nor prosperity. Bte 

Philip II. (1527-98), king of Spain, the W. H. Prescott, History of tihs Heign of 
onlv son of the emperor Charles V., b. at Philip //., 185.5-5S; and lives by M. 
Vauadolid. Ho married. In 1543, the Phllippson, 1882; L. Bertrand, 1929; D. 
daughter of the king of Portugal, who bore l^oth. 1932; L. Pfandl, 1938; and W. T. 
him before her death, in 1548, a son, Walsh. 1938. 

Don Carlos. This pnnee, a Ticious idiot, Philip HI. (1578-1621), king of Spain, 
ended his days before his father, being b. in Madrid, the son of Philip TI. by his 
imprisoned by him and d> lag in prison in third marriage, be succeeded to the throne 
1568. P. spent much of his time in his of Spain in 1598. He loft the govcnimont 
tether's favounte prov , the Netherlands, of the country practically in the hands of 
and before the death of his father he inar> his minister, tjorma. During bis reign 
rled, in 1554, Mary 1. of England. In the occurred the attempt to bring about a 8p. 

marriage with Prince Charles (afterwards 
Charles I.) and the outbreak of the Thirty 
Fears war, In which Spain was very 
largely involved. Previously, in 1609, a 
treaty was made with the I'liited Provs. 
which practically assured them of their 
indonendence, although this was not 
offlcfally recognised until 1648. 

Philip IV. (1605-65), king of Spain, b at 
Valladolid. Ho succeeded his father 
Philip III. in 1621, and during the early 
part of his reign the country was an- 
hnoccfesfiilly go^e^ned by Olivarez. The 
Dutch captored many of the Sp. colonial 
posbessions; Portugal recovered her inde- 
pendCDce in 1641, and two years later, by 
the defeat at Rocroi, the prestige of the 
Sp. Army was badly shaken. After the 
Peace of Westphalia was signed in 1648, 
the Spaniards and Fr. still continued 
lighting, until by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees (1659), Spain ceded mnch ter. to 
Franco. In 1 66 Portugal defeated Spain 
at Villa Vicosa; in the same year P. died. 
Philip V. (1083-1746), king of Spain, 
teliovting year his father abdicated and P. the first of the Bourbon kings of Spain, 
became the most powerful monarch in 5. at Versailles. He was the second son of 
Europe, although his father's attempt to the dauphin of France and the grandson 
obtain for him the imperial throne failed, of Louis XIV. and Maria Thoresa of 
He left England at too end of fourteen Spain. Heentored Madrid in 1701, and at 
months, dissatisfied also that Mary had the end of the War of the Sp. Succession 
failed to bear him a son. He succeeded was by tbe treaty of Utrecht guaranteed 
in breaking op tbe formidable league the throne of Spain, certain stipulations 
raised against mm by the papacy and the being made to prevent his obtaining the 
Fr., and set himself up In Europe as the throne of France as well. He marri^. as 
champion of the counter-reformation, his second wife, Elbaboth Famose. and as 
He crashed horeev in Spam by means of an a result of her ovenveonlng ambitions In 
enenretle use of the Inquisition, but failed Italy for the sons of her former marriage, 
hi tSe Netherlands, whore his oppressive was involved in a strugglo with 
measures and his heavy taxation led to Austrians. P. abdicated for a short time 
revolt. dvU war, and finally to the hi 1724, but on the death of his son ai^n 
breaking away of the Unltdl Pro\s. took his place on the thrope. He still 
(Holland). In 1570 be married Anno of aspired to the Fr. throne, bw the birth of 
Austria, who became the mother of Philip heirs to Louis XV. ended his hopes 
111. In the following year his half- and resulted in the family compact in 
brother won the great victory at Lepanto 1733. 

over the Turks, hto annexed Portugal to Philip I. (1478-1506), kifig of Castile, 
Spain im 1580, ciaiming the throne on the suniamed tbe Handsome, b at Bruges. He 
extinouon of tbe male line. After the was the son of Maximilian emperor of 
execution of Marv Queen of Soots, and Cormany, by Mary of Burgundy, In right 
IrritaM by tbe frequent raids of tbe Eng. of whom he Inherited and transmitted to 
privateers, he sent hlsAnnada to England, his posterity of the house of Austria the 
This, in 1588. was badly defeated. His seventeen provs. of the Netherlands. In 
home policy had led to the practical bank- 1496 he married Joanna, eldest daughter 
rupto' of Spain, and his long war against of Ferdinand t ho Catholic and iHabolla. 
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■OTereitrns of Aravon and CaBtUe; and tn 
1604, on tho death of Isabella, who be- 
queathed the kinerdom of Castile to her 
daughter, P., as well as hJs consort, as- 
8ume<l the n.‘Kal title. He was crown^ at 
Burgos with her, and, in consequence of 
her mental weakness, exercised all the 
functions of govommont during the short 
remainder of bis life, which closed in the 
following year at tho early age of twenty- 
eight. 

Philip Neri, (tee Nert. 

Philip of Greece and Denmark, Prince, 

see, under Kdindurgii, Dt’Kedom or. 

Philip of Maoedon, see F^iiilippos. 

PhiUp the Bold (1342>14U4>, founder of 
the second and lost ducal house of Bur- 
gundy, was tho third sou of Jean, king of 
Franco, and was b. at Pontnise. lie was 
present at the battle of Poitiers (1366), 
and displas’cd such heroic courage as 
gained for him the sobriquet of le ITordi, 
or *tbe Bold.* On tho accession of his 
brother, Charles V., to the throne, he 
married Margaret , the heiress of Flanders. 
In 1372 ho coinuianded the Fr. army 
opposed to the Fng. In 1380 he exerted 
himself to suppress the sedition of the 
Flein. tns. against +he!. ' 'unt, and, raising 
an army, inflioteii upon them tho bloody 
defeat of Bosbeek (Nov. 27, 1382), killing 
26,000. FlJinders, Btirgimdy, Artois, 
Rethel, and Nevers fell to him by tho 
death of the eoimt in 138|. Energy and 
wisdom eharaot4»riaod his gov., and his ter. 
was one of tho best governed in Kurope. 
During the minority and suhseguent 
imbecility of his nepnew ('hurics Vl. of 
Franco, he was obliged to lake the helm of 
affairs and on his way to n'pel the Eng. 
attack <in Flandore he d. See life by (). 
Cartellicrl, 1910. 

Philip the Evangelist, one of the seven 
deacons chosen to relievo the twelve 
apostles of the burden of ntteuding to 
eharitablc d ist rihut km ( A<*t vi. ). He was 
driven from .Jeriisali’iii by the perse- 
cutions and went to Samaria to preach, 
whore ho had great succc'-s. Thence he 
woe sent to guide the Ethiopian eunuch to 
the truth (Acts viil.). I\ tneu went on a 
preaching tour to (’^eMirea, and later he 
entertained St. Paul nnd his company 
(Acts xxi.). Traditkiii that later he 
settled in Asia Minor, but tie has been con- 
hisod with Philip tho apostle. It is 
probable that ho d. in TnilleH, 

Philip the Good, third Duke of Burgundy 
(130G-1467), gn^ndson ol I’hilip the Bold. 
On the aBsassliiatioii oi ids father at the 
Instigation of tho duuiiliin (afterwards 
Charles VII.), he siiccccilcd to the duchy. 
Bent on avenging tho murder of his father 
he entered into an alliance w'ith Henry 
V. of England nt Arra-^ In 1419. Some 
disputes with the Eng. i>rompted P. to 
conclude a treaty with tho king of Franco 
In 1429. However, the Kng.. by ceding to 
P. tho prov. of Ohainpagne and paying 
him a large sum of money, re.stored him 
to their side. Smarting under some fresh 
insults of the Eng. viceroy, lio made a 
Dual peace (1435) with (liarles. Ijater he 
declared war against the Eng., and, in 
ionl unction with the king of France, 
gradually expelled them from their Fr. 


possessions. He was tho founder of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece. 

Philiphaugh, battlefield on Yarrow 
Water, 3 m. W.S.W. of Selkirk. Scotland, 
where Sir David Leslie defeated the 
Bqyallsts under Montrose (1645). 

Philippe Ega]ic5, see Orleans, Dukes of. 

Philippevflle (anct. Rusicada), seaport 
of Algeria, in tho dept, of Constantine. It 
has a tine harbour, and exports cattle, 
cereals, date^. esparto grass, and minerals. 
Pop. 66.000. 

Philippi, .met. city of Macedonia, on 
tho Gaiigitcs, was so called after Philip II. 
of Macedon. it is celebrated for the 
victory of Anteiiy and Oetuvian over 
Bratus and Casfiiius iu 42 R.c. St. Paul 
founded (a.d. 53) a Christian colony here, 
to which he ad(licb*9od bi>» epistle to the 
Philippians. 

Philippians, Epistle to the, probably the 
last of the epistles which St. Paul wrote 
during his captivity at Borne, during the 
latter part of tills peiiod. Its date would 
therefore be between 62 mid 64 at'cordlng 
to t ho ordinary chronology . between 57 ai^ 
59 rtc cording to that of llurniick. The 
church in Philippi had beou planted 
some ton years previously on the second 
niHsionary jemrney {see Act-. \m., etc.), 
and w'as composed chiefly of pious 
Gentiles. In the region in which Philippi 
stood women occupied a liigher social 
position than elsewhere, and thi« epistle 
shows us the importance of the feminine 
element in the Church. JSee J. Hastings, 
JHctionarv of the Bible ^ 1898; and com- 
mentaries by J. B. Lightfoot, 1891; C. R. 
Biggs, 1900; H. Lietsmann, 1911; M. 
Jonos, 1918; and 11. G. G. Herklots. 1946. 
See also H. N. Bate, Guide to the Epistles 
of St. Paul, 1926, and articles on Paul. 

Philippics, three orations of Demos- 
IhoDCS, the (Treciaii orator, against Philip, 
king of Macedou, in which the orator 
sought to arouse the Atheniims from their 
indolence; hence any discourse or deda- 
iiiatlori abounding in acriiiioniouB iiivoc- 
tive, c.tf- the fourteen oration*' of Cicero 
against Mark Antony. 

Philippine Islands, or The Philippines, 
archipelago forming tho rapublic of the 
Philippines, bituated about 55f» m. off the 
B.E. coast of Asia, between 4‘ 40' and 
21“ N. They are bounded on the VV. by 
tho China Sea, E. by the PiiciHe Ocean, 
and 8, by tho Celebes and the coastal 
waters of Borneo. Tho t4iial land area of 
tho P. I. is 114,400 sq. in., and mcludoa the 
is. of Lii/on, 40,420 sii. m., most nor- 
therly: Mindanao Is.. 36..).17 sg. m., most 
southerly; ir^mar, 5050 "U. m.; Negros, 
4906 SQ. m. ; Palawan, 45.>i* ng. in. ; Pauay, 
4446 <sg. ui.; Mindoro, 3759 sg. m.; Leyte, 
2799 bg. m.; Cebu. 2000 -g. in.; Bohol, 
1614 sq. ID.; Mashate, sg. m.; and 
over 7000 others, mostly ^e^y small. Of 
\olenuic origin, the physical fOaturos are 
hilly and monr'ainous. On tho K. coaei. 
of Ceutral anu Luzon is the Sierra 
Madre r.inira, on the W. coast is tho Cara- 
ballos Ofxudoutalos, N. from the gulf of 
Lingayon, and the Zanbalos southward 
from that gulf to Manila Bay. Mt. 
Mayoii (8280 ft.), an active vokano, iie« at 
tho 8.E. extremity of Lii/oii, and Mt. 
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Apo (10,312 ft.), on tbo K. border of the S. 

S ortlon of the basin of the Bio Grande, 
[indanao. Is an extinct volcano, and the 
highest elevation In the archipelago. The 
Cagayan R., 220 m. long, in N. Luzon, is 
the largest in the archipelago; the Rio 
Orande dc Mindanao (200 in. long) in 
Mindanao is second in size. The Pam- 
panga and the Agno are the prin. rivs. in 
Central Luzon, and the Hfo Buhrl, which 
rises in Lake Rato and flows N.N.W. into 
San Miguel Bay. is the prin. riv. of 8. 
Luzon. The other is. are drained by 
many streams, some of which are of 
considerable size. Laguna do Ray, the 
largest body of fresh water In the P. I., is 
situated in the lowland basin of Central 
Luzon, 6 m. inland from Manila Bay. 
The other prin. lakes are: Lake Taal (171 
m. long), S.W. of Laguna do Bay; Lake 
Cagayan in N. Luzon; in Mindanao, 
Lauao. Liguasan, and Buluan in the W.- 
central portion, and Dlainot, Plnava, 
Dagun, Dadocum. and JAnao in the valley 
of the Agusan. There are small lakes in 
some of the otlier is. The volcanoes in 
the archipelago arc as follows: Babuyan 
Claro. Cniniguin de Babuyanes, and 
Didlcas in the Babuyanes Is. off the N. 
const of Luzon; Cagua f»r Caua in N. 
Luzon; Canlaoii and Magaso in Negros; 
Camigutn de Mindanao in the is. of 
off the N. coast of Mindanao; 
Apo and C'aiayo in Mindanao; nud Tiiai 
and Mayon. the only ones about uhJch 
eruptions are recorded; Taul has i>ccn 
silent since 1751, but lwent\ -six t ruptJons 
of Mayon occurred in the nineteenth 
century, the most destructn o of which 
was in June 1897, when the tn. of San 
Fernando and many mH. uorc destroj'ed. 
Earthquakes and t^plioons arc of fre- 
quent occunvru • in the is. 

The fauna of ( lie i-^. a large tlegree 

of sipcciahsanon, but the iiuuihor of 
species and their re.si)ccti> o riing«*s ha\o 
not yet bc#*n satiHfu< tonly dctcnniiicrl. 
There are about 099 spe* ics of birdvs; 
crocodiles and fishes, ^^hich tfu-rt' arc 
600 species, are nuincroii'^. Artbroprtda 
are vi-ry alnindant. The Horn, width is 
essentially Malayan and iiitcrniixctl with 
Chinese and Au>tralMTi eleriientN, is rich 
and varied. Two thirds of the land mir- 
faco is covered with fan -^ts; gntta-i»crcha, 
Indla-rublier, and other trees Maiding 
gums, largely abountl, <iTid there an* also 
good timber trees, dvc wt»o«l.s, ete. The 
soil, usually of a ieddi*^h < olour. is for the 
most part diMntfgratcd bn a inixcti with 
deenyed vegetation. The (Innate, which 
is more salubrious tbaii luo^t Iropiral 
climates, varies little tliron.rbout the > oar, 
temp, being nnlfonnJv Idgb. Agrfeiiituro 
is the prin. iudu;i>ti.\ ol the js.. and the 
prin. cn>ps are hemp, sugar, tobfic<*o, co( o- 
nuts, corn, swc*‘t potatot-, nnd iice. 
Many^niitH haw been introduced, in- 
cluding grapes, Idackherrics, figs, and 
strawberries, but bonannh, mangoes, and 
citrus fruits are iiion' generuily grown. 
The production of ruldH»r is increasing, 
espeeially in the s., and 1,200.296 kilos of 
cnide rn idler wen* cxfiorted in 1 910. The 
P. I. are among the w'orld’s foremost 
producers of (oco-nut oil and copra. 
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During 1947 copra exports totalled 
998,140 metric tons. There are also 
papaya, lanzonos. ohico, pllinut (Canarium 
commune), oranges, and mandarins. In 
1918-49 5212*3 million lb. of rough rice 
wore prodwed. Manila hemp (abaca), 
sugar-cane, maize, tobacco, and inugiicy 
are also iiiiporiant jiroduets. WItli the 
exception of the w*atcr-buiTalo, which is 
indispensable for agric. purposes, the 
domestic animals are few in number but 
are steadily increasing. Amor, horses 
have been introduced to improve the 
breed. The neat (*attle, wliieh are of 
Australian and Indian origin, are raised 
I chiefly for beef, hides, and burns. Swdne 
I and goats are numerous, but there are tow 
I sheep. The is. are poteutlully rich in 
I economic minerals, and extensive gold- 
mining operations have been Instituted In 
i the provB. of Denguct aud Amlios Ca- 
marines in Luzon, and on tlic h. of 
Masbate. In 1940 the output of gold was 
valued at $38,000,000. Mining instal- 
lations were, however, largfdy removed 
by the Jap. during the war; thrt'o lulues 
were restarted in 1917. Some silver and 
p^iatinum is recovered with the gold. 
Chromito has l>cen discovered; in 1940 
190.000 long tons were pivxiuced, hut in 
1916 only one mine was working, .*>8,000 
long tons being produced. Copper Is 
widely distributed. There are outcrops of 
lead, with which silver Is largely associated, 
and extensive deposits of iron-oro (pro- 
duction m 1940 was 1,220,000 long tons). 
Among other minerals are mangaueso ore. 
.sulphur, mercury, zinc, gypsum, aud 
pho.s{>liato ; coal has been disiovered, 
Rsi>esU»s, rock asphalt, aud silica dofiosits 
ha\c been found, and drilling fur oil was 
rcbuined in 1947. The first r.iilway, 
opened in 1892, was Imilt by an Kiig. 
corporation under tho gii.\raiit,<*o of tho 
.*^ 0 , fiov., from Afanila to Pagupan (121 
m.). Tho ad\cnt of Ain(*r. rule saw a 
gi*eat mereaso in radwnvs, nnd In 1948 
(heix* were some 490 m. of track on Luzon, 
and 7.3 rn. on I’aiiay and <’el>u. Roads 
albo have U’cn grcatlv improved and ex- 
tended (total ieiigih of roads Ls 14.933 m.), 
and there arc regular htcainers to Singa- 
pore aud Hong K(mg, and between tho 
prill, ports of tiio archlpelngo. Tho 
gre.ifest value of pre-war coinmereo 
was with the tho 1910 figure 

i>eing 469.000,000 pesos, tliou Japan 
(30.000,000 pfsos). Great Britain 
(11,000.000 pe-os), China (10,000,000 

f es/#s), ilutcli K. Indies (9,000,000 pesos). 

n 1938 exports to t lie TIujted Kingdofii 
weio valued at i:992,.'>23; in 1946 at 
K722,198; Iruports from llm United King- 
dom were £747,00:! in 10.38 and C*34«.066 
in 1916. Total imports fn 1.048 were 
valued at 1 ,037,5'i7,o00 pesbs nnd exports 
at 610,713.000, 93 p<*r cent of the latter 
being iM counted for b> coeo«nutand aliaca 
products. Before the Jop. invasion Ihero 
were forty-six sugar centrals and four 
reflnerios, textile mills, dofislcuted cocoa 
factories, coeo-nut oil mills, ninety-two 
largo clgar(‘tte and cigar fa<*toricH, and 
2391 Tice mills. In 1917 -4ft .397,913 short 
tons of sugar wem produced (the aver- 
itgo prt*-war output was 900,000 tons). 
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Tobacco output was 17.650,000 kilos in 
1947-48. In 1946 free trade was estab. 
between the U.S.A. and the P. I. for eight 
TCJirs. Tliero aro twcnty-uno fine har- 
bours. Manila, the prin. port of entry, 
with a cliuniiel 30 ft. deep, has the ilnest 
harbour in the entire For p]. At CJavlte 
is a navy yard which still belongs to the 
Amcr. forces After Manila, the cap. 
(pop. 1.021,500). the chief tns. are Iloilo 
on Panuy (pop. 94,300): C^ebu on Cebu 
(155,100); Zambounga on Mindanao 
(137,700); Davao on Mindanao (103,100); 
and Daguio (27,000) In the Mt. Prov. (the 
suniiiier cyip.) (all p<»p. ligures are tho*)e 
estimated before the Jap. iriv.i'^ion); other 
tns. are Legaspi, Jjaoag, Vigaii, and Nuga 
on Luzon. M’ho total imp. of the arelii- 
pelago according to tlie I94S census was 
19,234.182. 

ConatiUdum and Oorerninent . — The new 
independonl republif' of the P. I. came into 
being on July 4, 1910, by ngrceuient with 
the IJ.S. Cio\. iMuhodied in an Act of 
Congress signed he Prcbidcnl Roosevelt 
on March 21, 1934, aeeepied hy the 
Philippine Legislature on Ma\ 1, 193i..ind 
ratified hy the Philippine electorate soon 
afterwards. This An . a ten-year 
transitional period designated ns that of 
the *ldiilippiiie Comiiionwealth.* at the 
end of which eoniplcto indopendenee 
w'ould become automatically effetdive. 
Rut. owing to the Jap. invasion andocen- 
patioD. this period had to be prolonged. 
The repuidlc is governed by a constitution 
adopted in 193.5 and aimnded In 1940. 
The president and v u'c-pn^-ident arc 
elected for huir >« ars and 1 he former may 
he rc-ele( t<'d for amilher term. There are 
eleven departiiuMilal h<<ninries: foreign 
alTuirs; interior; justice; ii.it i<»nal ilefeiKc; 
health: ediieattoii; linaiiei ; public works 
and eomnnmie.Ttions; l.ilioiir; < ommerce 
and iriduslrx : agneulliire and national 
resources. 'J’he legi^lafuie i- hifaiueral; a 
Senate of twentv-four, .ind a House of 
Rejiresciitat i\ es of uim t\ -< iiilit memheiv., 
nlleleetedoM \pril 23, 19 Pi. The fraiiehise 
is given to lioin male and hMimle citizens 
twenty-one veara of age or older who can 
read or write Sp , Eng., tu* a native dialect 
and who have certain nsuicntial qualifl- 
catioiis; but nirai iiliti r.n a i** Idgh, and at 
thi* 1946 elerlioiis tlie \oteiN numbered 
not more than 2.500 onn; the figure 
reached 3.00U,()00 in tlie 1017 general 
elections. The pnsidint'*' powers are 
wide, Ineluding control ni fin* prova. and 
nmnieipalit ies and limiti » jwiwors of veto. 
The eonslitutiou vests in the republic all 
ownership of the natural i» sources wdiieb, 
apart from pul>lic ngrle. laud, may not be 
alienated. Exploitation of natural 
sourees is Umlled to eitnens of the P. I. 
or of the P.S. \. and to eorimrntiona or 
associations 60 per <‘enl of wliose capital 
is. owned by Filipino- i»r Aniers. (sec 
J. M. Aruego, The Framinu of the Philip- 
pine (Umatituiion, 2 vol>.. Manila. 1937). 
Despite the proeluinntion of the new 
republic, close relations l»y agriH^meiit 
between tho P. I. and tlio U.H..K. remain. 
Under Amer. pressure an agn'cinent of 
1946. expiring In 1974, opened to Amer. 
interests or oonipanios the exploitation of 


any piil>lic utility business or resources 
open to Filipinos. 

Tho U.S.A. Is allowed to develop and 
mainlain strong military, naval, and air 
bases in the areliipclago (tho is. fortress of 
Oorregidor iii Manila Bay was. however, 
^ansfened to the republic of tlio P. I. on 
Oct. 11, 1917). Until the republican 
gov. has trained a foreign service staff, 
the U.S. will continue to represent 
r Jupino inti-ifht.s abroad. Fiu'thormore 
tho J*hilip]dne Trade Act, signed by Presi- 
dent liiiimm on April 30, 1946, assures 
the eoutlnuaiKe of coinplefe free trade 
between Ibc- twe ronntrles for eight years 
ending July 3, 19 >4; to tlie end of 1954 
Filipino exports io the U.S.A. pay a duty 
equal to .5 per tent oi the existing Amer. 
duties, and the dnty thereafter increases 
by .5 per cent a year .ninually until the full 
duty is payaido altei July 3. 1974. But 
the Amer. s.vstem for import quotas Is 
maintained for Filipino sugar, tobacco, 
and rice. 

IfeWtfion.- -Rom. CntlmlieNm Is the 
chief religion, and luis some 12,604,000 
aiihereniti or 80 per tent of the pop. An 
inilepemlent Filipino Church was founded 
in 1902 hv (Gregorio Aglip.iy, an ex- 
('alhoho priC'.l, who as'^unird the title of 
Oidspo Miiviino. Tlic ritual of this 
t‘Jmreh n*seiiihles th.at ot the Rom. 
Church, but iu ilo(*trin»' it adheres to 
modern science autl tleules tho possibility 
of miracles, and marriage is pennis'*iblo to 
its apostles, Tlie following of this Church 
is tihout I .'»oo,ou0. Tht‘n* are about 

350.000 Prtdt^^tants, 4''.000 Huddhi-ts, 

678.000 Mu-Um-. (ehielly m Mindanao and 
.Sulu); 14,t»oo Shmttdst'v; 630.O00 Pagans; 
ami 67,000 others. 

Edmation. -Education m the public 
pebool.s i- free, secular ami to-educatioiial. 
In ibo niban stbotds Kug. is taught, but is 
no longtT the olbi'ial language. In 1945- 
1946 there were over 2,.5UO,000 pupils in 
the 11,7!>1 puldle schools and thore were 
nearly 47.ttOO Filipino leaebera. Th-re is 
a normal hchool, six regional mamal 
Kcbools, trade schools, and ague, and *’arm 
M'ttlement Kohools. Higher education is 
provhiod i>y tho state-supported univ. of 
the Philii)pJne.s, which in 1941 had over 
700 profs, and 7600 students; and by 
about niindy jirivate institutions of higher 
learning, ineluding the univ. of Danto 
Tonia.s. Tiiere are al-o 46S private 
Tomas. There are also 4i»s pirate schools 
uc endited by the for secondary 

education. 

Justice. -The Jndiclarv is head*'d by 
the supreuio court , with a i liief justice 
.iJid ten .i-soeiato ju-tiu- all Filipinos, 
appointeil hy the pre-ub iil : it cannot 
deelunv a law or treaty uin institutional 
except by a two-thirds vote. There are 
sixtiH'ii iiidieiaJ •IM*'., e.u'h w’lth 8ev. 
juliges of first instance, justices of the 
peace courts, ant) niiiieipul courts. 

The Filipino't. fhc W(»rd ‘Filipino* 
may bo used with tho following meanings: 
(1) a native of the 1\ 1. of }^p. descent; t2) 
tho Cliristlan pop. of the P. I., numbering 
about 15,000,000; or (3) the uatlve pop. of 
Die P. I. The Filipinos, in tho widest 
sense of tho word, aro a mingling of many 
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races, speaking; perhaps a hundred of 
difterlnflr lautpiagea or dialects, profeasinp: 
different relisrions, and living In various 
grades of civilisation. There are over 
eighty ethnic groups. About 30,000 are 
‘Ne^toa* (Negroes of the P. I.), who 
appear to be a small remnant of the 
original inhab.. and they are a dwarfish 
race, believed to be akin to the Australian 
'blaok* natives. The Sulu Archipelago, 
W. Mindanao, and W. Palawan arc in- 
habited chfelly by some 100,000 Moros 
(Sp. for * Moors like moMt of the natives 

g iey are of Malay stock (mainly from 
orneo), anfl chiefly differ from the others 
in their religion, being Muslims, while the 
others are mostly Christian. They have 
a native literature, and use a modlfled 
Arabic alphabet. Special mention must 
be made of the five to six thousand mt. 
peoples (Biiid, Hauundo, and Tagb&nwd) 
of the pagan pop. of Palauan and Min- 
doro, siuco, alone in the whole of the archi- 
pelago, the.sc have preserved their a net. 
native scripts, elsewnere replaced by the 
Bom. alpliabet. 

The bulk of the native pop., numbering 
about 16,500,000. speak languages belong- 
ing to tbo great Malayo- Polynesian 
family {see under LiNonsTic Familiks). 
In point of number the three most iiu- 

S Qt groups are (1) the Bisayans or 
ans (nearly 7,500,000), the most 
ed people in the archipelago, when 
discovered by the Spaniards, now mainly 
living In the central part of the P f and 
in N. and K. Mindanao; (2) the Tagalogs 
or Tagals (c. 4,260,000), now the most 
advanced people of the P. I.; thej live in 
central Luzon, including Manila, and in 
the greater part of Mindanao : CO the links 
or llocanoa (c. 2,500,000), mainly in N.W. 
Luzon. Other important vernaculars are 
Pampangan (e. 050,000), inamly in the 

S rov. of Pampnnga, to 'the N. of Manila 
lays Pangasinan (c. 600,000), N. Luzon; 
and especially Bikol or Blcol (c. 1,300,000), 
also in Luzon, bp. and £ng. are the 
official languageo, and a kind of 'pidjrtu' 
8p. known as Filipino-,Sp. or espailol de 
coctna ('kitchen bnanish'), Is widely used. 

History.— Magellan (o.r.) arrlv<*d at the 
P. 1. in 1521, and m 1506 Spain took final 
poaeesslon of the anbipelago; but after 
nearly four <eutnrien ul misgovemment 
and unrest, and following on the n^volt 
of 1896. in which Uval (1861-06) and 
the ‘Young Filipino pdrtj * play#<l the 
prominent part, the is, were lost by 
Spain to the U.S.A. a>9 fhc result of tiic war 
or 1808-1901. Following on the rc-< •'fab- 
lishment of the civil courts and civil 
municipal govs, at the conclusion of the 
Sp.*Ainor. war, a PhillppiTic* (jomniJsfllon 
of five members was appointed by the 
Amer. president in 1900 to dotermine Uio 
legislative functions of the central gov. at 
Hantlos. In 1907, after the completion 
of the dinsns, a popular assembly of eighty 
members was opened at Manila. Later 
Uie P. I. were governed by a governor- 
general. appointed by the L.S. pn-sldeut, i 
assisted by a Cabinet of six, of which five | 
bad to be Filipinos. After the cession to i 
the U.S.A. the progress of the Filipinos 
was rapid, and, in 1934. a.<i ludk'ated 


above, the U.S.A. promised to give Inde- 
pendence to the is. Then, howovor, came 
the Second World War and with it. In 
1941, the invasiun of the P. 1. by the Jap. 

When Guam ami Wake Ih. wore lost by 
the Amers. in Dec. 19 il their chance of 
reinforcing the 1\ I. in the face of Jap. 
naval and aerial superiority became re- 
mote. In any event Amer. exports had, 
before the war, long been doubtful about 
their ability to defomi the is. in view of 
their romoTOUosq from the main Amor, 
bases, and moreover the possibility of 
strengthening thnir permanent defences 
before 1937 was prohibited by the treaty 
of Washington, and t be early abandonment 
of Amer. control was contemplated In the 
Act of 1934 which provided for full 
Filipino independence in 1946. The 
Amer. policy was in fact one of deliberate 
withdrawal from an advance base, which 
was generally held to be indefensible. 
This policy bad to some extent been 
modified after 1935 by Gen. Mac Arthur 
(g.v.), who took comijiaiid of the archi- 
pelago in that year and licld such pro- 
nounced views on the possibilities of 
defence that twro years later he retired 
from the Amer. Army and began to bnlld 
up a strong Filipino force against the day 
WD 6 I 1 the Amer. garrison should be 
evacuated. As Jap. pcnotratioii iiressed 
.southward Into Fr. Iiido-Uhlna ami Amer. 
policy began to stiircn agnlust further 
aggression, the weight of MucArthur's 
opimons began to mako Itself felt and be 
wixH recalled to take command of t he forces 
in tho Far E., and the gartison of the P. 1. 
was stnmKtheiied with cousidorublo rem- 
forcenients during 1941. The Jap. at- 
tacked tlic P I. on Dec. 9, 1941. For 
details of military and naval operations 
see Pacifio (Jampakins iv .Second World 
W^r; see also Mavil\. 

See J. A. Robertson, The Philippine 
Islands rind their Ptople, 1898. and iTiblio^ 
graphy of the Philippine Islands (Cleve- 
land. Ohio), PJOh; J. Blount, American 
Occupation of the PhiUppnies, 1913; L. H. 
Fernandez, The Philippine Hepublic^ 
1926; Z. M. (lalniig, Kncyrlapsedin of the 
Philippines, 6 voN. (Manila), 10.i6: G. A. 
Malcolm, The Pommonmnllh of the Philip^ 
pines <New York and London), 1036; 
H. W. Kriegep, PtopUn of the f*hiiippines 
(Wusbington), 1942; J. k. Tiaydcn. The 
Philippines: a Study in .Watwnal 
DereUimenl (New \ork), 1942; K. S. 
Latourette, A Shoit Hisiory of the Far 
East, 1916; and J). BcgnKtcin. The 
Philippine Sioru, 1917. 

Phlllppopalif, see 1 ^lo VD iv^ 

Philippos, kings of Macedctnla. Of these 
the most famous were: fl. Philip of 
Macedon (382-330 w.c.). Ubou the deato 
of his brother, Philip obtained the gov. 
of Macedonia, first os guArdlan to his 
infant nepbow Aiiiyntas, but a few months 
later ho assumed the title of king. Onco 
firmly estab. on the throne, he resolved to 
obtain Dossesslon of tho various Ok. cities. 
Deniosthones endeavourod to rouse tbo 
Athenians to tliefr dantrar, but they did 
not adopt any rigorous efforts to chock tbo 
progress of the Macedonian king. He 
subdued the Phocians and was rewarded 
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with tbe place of tbe latter In the Aniphio- 
tyonlc council (346 B.O.). The Atbonians 
at leDKth bccaiuc thorougrhly aUirinecl, and 
they resolved to oi)pose him. Through 
the induence of Demosthenes they formed 
an alUanco with the Thebans, but their 
united army was dofoated (Aug. 338) in 
the decisive battle of Chtcronea, which put 
an end to the independence of Greece, 
l^hllip now dctermifiod on war with 
Persia, but in the midst of his preparations 
be was murdered by a youth named 
Pausaniofi. lie was Hueeceded by Alex- 
ander the Great. Hec U. G. liogartii, 
PhiUp and Alexander of Maeedon, 1S97. 
2. Bon of Demetrius 11. (2211-178 B.c.). 
During tho first three ^ f^arn of his reign he 
conducted a war against the Ailtoiiaub, and 
afterwards ougag<Ml in two wars with the 
Koiiis. The first lasted from 21.> B.c.. 
when he conclndod an alliance with Han- 
iilhiiJ, to 205. TJio second commenced 
In 200. and was brought to an end h.\ the 
defeat of Philip hy the eotisiil Fliiniliiius 
at tho battle of Cj noweidialte in 107. 

Phiiippsburg, tn. of Wurttenibcrg- 
Hndou, Germany, 17 ni. B.W. of Heidel- 
berg. Poj). 3000. 

Philippus, Marcos J; name of twn 
Kom. oniperors, father iiad son, of whom 
the former reigned a.i>, 211-411. Ho was 
an Arabian by birth, and ro.se to high 
rank in tho Rom. army. He obtained 
tho empire by the assushinnUon of tho 
third M. Antonins Gordianus. He was 
slain near Verona, eitlier in battle against 
Dch'Ius iQ.r.), or by his v*wn soldiers. Ills 
sou, whom he had proelaimed Augustus two 
years before, perished at the same time. 

Philips, or Phillips, James Orchard, see 

U ALr.iWELL-PHII.Lll*.s 

Philips. Ambrose (e. 1071 -1749). Kng. 
poet, b. In ShrophhiiX!. lie was edue^tod 
at SI. John’s College, Cambridge, and bi.s 
first printeil work is a eopv of Ifing. verses 
ill tho <x)llectlon pub. liy that univ. In 
1695. A perforuianeo was given at Drury 
Lane, in Feb. 1712, of his tragedy The 
Distrist Mother^ whieh. although little 
more than a trans. of tlm Androma^e of 
Racine, w'as received with great applause, 
and long couiinuod to he pis^aented. A 
short time lieforo, P,*s trail**, of Sappho’s 
Hymn to renite had beeu printed In the 
Speciator (No, 223). But Pope and others 
c*ontrived to bring him into ridicule, and 
the publie were taught t<» call his poetry 
‘uamby-pamliy,* a name probably first 
liestoweil by Henry Cart^v, tho author of 
Sally in our Alley and L'hrononhotonfho- 
loyoR. He prodiit'Od two more tragedies. 
The Union (1722) and tlunifrey, Duke of 
aiounster (1723). He next eugaged in a 
periodical paper called The treeViinker, 
in which one of his a-^ociates was Dr. 
Boulter; ho was almost irrLainly the chief 
contributor to The Onnnbler (1715). See 
8. Johnson, The Lives of the Poets (vol. |v.), 
1715 (new od.. vol. HI.), 100.5. 

Philips, John (1676-1700), poet, 

b, at Bunipton. Oxfordshire. Uls poem 
The Splenaui Shilling (1703) is a happy i 
imitation of Milton’s style. The poem 
Cyder (1708) is his chief work, but that on 
tho IrfitLle of Hleiihoim (1705) is of no 
great merit. 


Philistia, in anct. geography, the name 
for a diet, on the lowlands of tho Medi- 
terranean coaf^t, stretching from Jaffa to 
tho desert S. of Gaza. It was occupied by 
the Philistines iq,v.), Gaza, Ashdod, 
Gath, Ashkclon, and Kkron wore five 
centres of gov., each under its own 
IiriDce. 

Philistine, term of contempt or re- 
proach used in Kngland at the beginning 
of the .seventeenth century. Later it 
he^me applied to iiersoos whom the more 
enliglitened or cultured considered (>e- 
licatii thorn m taste and intellect. Car- 
lyle and Malttu'w Aruohl in the eighteenth 
century usoil it frequently, having taken 
ir from the Gcts., with whom it denoted 
an impeiietralile proeuist. 

Philistines, pi*opU* inhabiting in biblical 
timoH tho S. coast of i'alestiuo, which 
hecuiuio kuow'u as tho Plain of Philistia 
(7.1?., and see Joel id. 4, etc.). They gave 
the name to the whole t ouutry of PalesUno 
(q.it). They 11 ro first mentioned (os 
Pelortct or l^ulcfratl or Purasatl) in the 
Fgvptian records at Modiuet llabu, as the 
chief tribe of the ‘ Peoples of tho Sea,* who 
invaded Egypt, but were heavily defeated 
by tho reigning Pharaoli, Romeses 111., in 
llUl li.c. They were al>le, liowever, a 
little later, to eifect a settlement on the 
B.W. maritime plain of t auaau. They are 
often mentioned in the Bible {Pelishtimh 
where they are said to bo of Hatnitio stock 
(Gen. X. 14), but orlgiuatf^d from Caphtor 
(Amos IX. 7 ), This Is comiuouly supposed 
to denote (’rete. but it is far from C4*rtain. 
Tho adjeutivo ’unclrcumeised,' so often 
applied in the Bible with contempt to the 
1\ marks them off from tiieir Semitic 
neighbours. Their Inuguage, too, was not 
Beuiitio (Nch. xiii. 24). Their ctiief god, 
Daguii, KiHUUH to have heiui takon over 
with tlio eouutry they occupied, for he was 
a coni -deity well iuiowii in Syria and 
Pali'stme. Tlie idea that he was a ‘flsli- 
god' is based on a mistaken etymology. 
The armour of the Philistine giant Goliath, 
doscnlied in 1 Bam. xvii., was of bronze 
and iron; the P. managed to maiuUiiu a 
monopoly of the importing and forging of 
iron until tlie reign of Baiil (I Bam. xUi. 
19-22). Their power was broken by 
David. Wc know very little of Philistine 
i <Milture. partly owing to tho fact that 
I their main cities continued to be occupied 
ill 6ub.soquent ages, and have not yet been 
I sutfleleiitlv excavated. 

Phillimore, Sir Robert Joseph (1810-85). 
Kng. jurist and politician, b. in i,oudou. 
A writer mi legal subjects, ho left his Com- 
mentanes on intemafioiml Imw, a ii^oaUse 
on the law of doiuicile. ami ed. the 9tli 
ed. of Hichard Burn’s ICciIesmstical Law; 
he cd also (184.5) and Corrf 

stwmlrnre of tSeorge, L>r>i J yitelion. He 
was Lilieral M.P. for l.ivistock ajud a 
friend of Gludstoiie. 1I<. ultliuately be 
came a judge o' the probate dlv. of the 
higii court. 

Phillip, Arthur (173&-].sl4), Eng. naval 
olHoer and first governor of AustralLi, Ins 
name being perpetuated m Port PhlUlp 
Bay. Victoria; b. in London. As Gapt. 
P., ill 1787, he took out from England 
a small fleet carrying about 750 convicts 
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for Botany Bay, which he reached in from 1834 to 1840, when ho reslsmod to 
Jan. 1788. But he considered the spot serve on the gcologrlcal survey of Great 
ill-suited for a settlement and selected a Britain under De la Beehe. In 1844 ho be- 
place to the N. of it which seemed to him came prof, of seologry in Dublin Unlv. and 
to have the necessary qualiflcations, and, later a reader in sreology at Oxford. In 
on Jan. 26, 1788, the Eng. flag was 1864 he was elected president of the Brit, 
hoisted at Port Jackson, thus markini? Association. P. mado a speolal study of 
the beRinninff of the Brit, occupation of liassic enistacea, oolitic saurians, and 
Australia, ^'ith convicts and their Wenlock shales. He wrote numerous 
eruards P. founded New S. Wales colony, works on geoloRV, includinR Illustrationa 
the success of which he never doubted, of the Oeology of Yorkshire (183.'>); Geology 
His penal colony, how'cver, had a difficult of Oxford and the Thames Valley (1871); 
period of apprenticeship but, despite besides A Geological Map of the British 
threatened famine and not a little vice and Isles (1842) and Memoirs of William 
corruption amonR the very mixed settlers, Smith, the Father of English Geology 
the colony eventually throve. It owed (1844). 

much to the sanguine tempemmciit of P.; Phillips, Stephen (1864-1915), Eng. poet 
but his dream of establishing there a and pla>w right, b, at yomerton, near 
seini-feudal land system was doomed to Oxford, sou of Stephen P.. D.I)., pro- 
disillusionment, for he found such a centor of Peterborough. Ho was educated 
system could not succeed in Australia any at Stratford-on-Avon Grammar School 
better than in N. America. A national and at Ouudlc. After studying for the 
memorial on the wall of St. Mildred's civil service ho played in F. R. Benson's 
Church, Bread Street, London, un\clled Shakespearian companies for six years, 
by the duke of Kent in 1932. comniemor- then became an anny tutor at Womram 
atea the fact that P. laid the foundatiou of emd Needham ’b, and Onally devoted hlm- 
the colony which became the common- seif to literature. Of poetry he pub. 
wealth of Australia. Frimavera (1890); Eremus (1894); and 

Phillips, Edward (1630-c. 1696), Eng. some other \oIs.. that of 1897 being 
poet, nephew of John Milton, b. in West- crowned by the Academy. Ho then 
minster. His great work Is the Theatrum took to writing vcise-plays for London 
poetarum (167.5), a complete collection of theatres: Paolo and Francesca (1899); 
anot. and contemporary' poets, with Ulysses (1902); The Sin of David (1004); 
observations upon them. The work A>ro (1906); The King (1912). From 
contains criticisms far above the con- 1943 he was editor of tlio Poetry lieineiv, 
temporary national taste, corrupted ns JIis best play to b(‘ performed was 
the nation then was by the false and Armageddon (1015). l»ul>, Panama and 
euprlcious refinements of the c^Hirt of other Poems (191.>). Completed Harold, 
Charles H. Other works attributed to P. a \ei^e play, just before Iii'^ death, 
are Enchiridion linguee latino (1684> and Phillips, Walter Joseph {b. 18S4). Onnn- 
a poem on the coronation of Janie.-) II. diaii artist of Brit, descent, 6. at Barton- 
Phillips, John (1631-1706), Kiig. poet on-Humber, Eiiglarid. and eduruted in 
and author, brother of Kdwnnl 1’., 6. Birmiiighniii. He first exhibited at the 
at Bampton in Oxfordshire. His chief Royal Academy in 1913, and in the same 
works, which arc rernarkahle for licentious year emigrated to Criiinda, settling in 
and coarse wit, pungeut satire, and a Winnipeg. Hero ho began tlic art of 
generally controversial scurrility, are colour-woodcut for which ho has become 
A Satyr against Hypocrites (1655): Mon- famous, galleries in Euroiio and America 
telion, or the Prophetic Almanack (1660); showing oxample.s of tlicho, anil pictiu«8, 
Maronides, or Virgil Traresty which etchings, and watercolours. Ho has an 

like some of his other works is in the style exquisite M*nso of colour and a fine origin- 
of Htidibras); The Aiigusivs JSntannicns ality of design and pattern. Ho has pub. 
(1697); and The Fision of Mons (1706), two portfolios of bis woodcuts, and also 
in addition to numerous trails, from Gk., 2'he Techniqve of i'olour Woodcut (1927). 
Lat., and Fr. An enilv life of Milton, his Phillips, Wendell (1811-84). Amer. 
uncle, is attributed by <.oiiic to I*. See reformer and orator, b. in Boston. lio 
W. (iodwlu. The Lives uf Micatd and John gave up a legal prai tii e to devote bis time 
Phillips, 1815. and Hi h Ti Iiarbisbin*, Ihe to the abolition of slavery, ami be was 
Early Lives of Milton, l'*.i2. n'garded oh the ]irinie orator of the move- 

PhJllips, John (1800-74 j, one of the most iiient. In 1.S40 he was sent by Massa- 
distlnguished of early geol»)glsts of Eng- chusetts to the World '.s Aiill-J^laverj' 
land, 6. at Marden, Wiltshire; his father Convention. Uls Sjmchis, Lectures, and 
married the sister of Win. Smith, the Letters were pub. at Bo^top (1864 and 
* father of English geologv',’ In whose 1892). See lives bv G. L. Austin, 1888, 
care John, as a child, was piar'ed after the and <\ Mart \ ri, 1890 . 
premature loss of both his iifircnts. For Phillipsburg, tu. in W’arrin co.. New 
live years ho attended Holt i^pa School in Jersey, TJ.S.A. It mnniifi. silk and 
Wiltshire, where he acquired a t<iste for maehinory, and has iron foundries. Bop. 
classical^keaming. His uncle was by pro- 15J100. 

fession a civil and mining engineer, but Philllpsite, griwlsh translucent mineral, 
devoted his time mostly to the prepara- the primary form of which Is a right 
tion of maps of England and Eng. cos., rhombic prism. It consisls eliieily of 
and the nephew shared in the preparation silica and alumina. 

of the maps, thereby acquiring a valuable PhUlpotts, Eden <b. 1 862), Kng. novelist, 
preliminary training in geology. He was b. at Mount A boo, India : eldcstsou of Capt. 
prof, of geology at King’s College, London, Henry P. ( 1 5t h Nat i \ o J iifaritry ). political 
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agent for the states of Ilarowtoc, liajpu* onnour-hearor of HerculeH, from whom 
tana. Edumted at Plymouth, ho became ho Inlitritod his bow and arrows. At the 
a clerk In the Sun Fire Insurance Ofttce, beginning of the Trojan war P. was left 
1880-90; and then, after studying for a behind at Lemnos, but Qclenus, having 
time for the stage, adopted literature as prophesied ten years later that Troy 
a ])rofcs8lon. In his novels P. gives a could only bo taken by llewulcs* arrows, 
vivid and often tciTii)lc picture of Devon- l'l 5 ’’«scs returned for him. See ISophocles* 
shire life. Ills pubs, include Lyino PhiUtcIttfs. 

Prophets (189(J); The Human Hoy (1899); Philodendron, ornamental dwarf or 
7'he (food lied Earth (1901, reissued os climbing plant with oblong, Lcart-. or 
Johnny Fortnightj 1904); My Devon Year anMiw-t'Ijnpou leaves. Among the chief 
(1903); 'The American Prisoner (1901); sp< ch s r■^llri^atcd in Britain are P. ort- 
The Secret ironian (lOOo, dramatised drtann/n .ind J\ yloriosunit both climbers, 
1912, but banned by ceiisorP. Portreeve niul P. ren urosimi, a dwarf vlant. 

(1900); 'Phe Folk Afield (1907); 'The Philology is the l>ranch of knowledge 
Mother (1008, dramatised 1913); IVtde- vhieh is concerned with the origin, growth, 
combe Fair (1913); 'The Judfje'a Chair and relation nt \ anous languages. In this 
(1914); The Farmer's J^ife (i)lay, 1917); n'r^peet it is synonymous with *lln- 
A Shattow Passes (1918): 'The lirome giii>ti_cs’ ( 7 *r.), and has a wide range of 
Vc7ius (1921); IfedfliJt (1924); Yellow incaniug. In a striet sense, I*, may Indi- 
Sands ijdny, A\ith Ad<*KnMe I*., 1020); cate the study of urilten documents and 
Jivy a tiroom tplny, 1929); 't ryphena litrrnry works, and j»a«tKularJy of their 
(1929); Essays tn JJtile (li).'il); A Shadow langiingc. its aim Isnng tn oluatn from all 
Passes (1933); Pmtrait of a (/enlleman tlusc documents all po^'-ible Information 
(1934); W'wtdnymph (I93(i); Portrait of a regard ini^ the developnient of t lie lunguage 
Scmnidrel (1938); Ooldemss (1910); and in <iu»‘'lioii, and of its nd:iti.iu>^hiT) with 
Pilarims of the A’ltf/if (1942). Tlic not els other l«nguagcs: thibspi'i i.il tieJd is known 
of P. are mostly of Devonian life and os comparatKe 1'. 

charaeter and th^ im- o nf niosphcro in (ik. and Lat. 1*. wn-i dctdoitd to a 
them is <letailed and true. TJiey have hlgii <iegr**e of exeellenie in IIk ‘ivteenth 
a considerable vogue, though In noint to cjgliti‘enth c cntiirles. in ilic scholars 
»if success ho reached the zenitn of followed the same methods in de.ding with 
his cnnrr with the play 'The Fanner's the Semitic languages then known, such 
irf/c, a somewhat edd -fashioned comedy a.«? lleb., Arabic, Kthiopic. However, 
with a simple plot and homely sccuics until about 150 yt'ars ago P. as aii exact 
which <-njoye<l a plienomcimJ run in sciem*!* was still iu its infancy. During 
London and in the pro\«. the second half of the eigld(^<‘iith century 

Philo, Judeeus, or Philo (Philon) the Jew Saiiskiit (»i.r.) hcgaii for the m-st time 
(6. c. 25 to 20 B.r.), member of a distiu- to attno-t the attention of Kuropcan 
guished Raci‘rdotal family. He was a scholars: the Fr. Jesuit Cccurdoux, in 
native of Alexandria, and it is possible 1 7 (>7, and SSlr W m. Jones, in 1780, pointed 
that he belonged to the wet of the Phari- out ceriain rc'scmblauecs between Sans- 
sce.s. He was eminent lor bis learning krit nml some European languages, 
and eloquence, having been educated not especially anct. Gk. and Lat. At the 
only In the subjects u.sually studied by a time it was no more than a brilliant 
Jew iu his condition, but also in the Ok. conjecture, hut in 1816 the tier. prof, 
philosophies, of which ho had an extensive Franz Popp pub. a comparative grammar 
knowledge. He w’as eFpc<'inlly conversant of the h*'anRkrlt, Ok., Lat., I’ersian. and 
with Plato, and it Is for his attempt at a Oer. languages; with it compaiative P. 
reconoiliatiou of the Platonic philosophy may be Hiid to have begun, 
with the Mosaic revelation that his name A eenturj' ago. 'when the arelueology 
is especially famous. The Logos doctrine of the Near and Middle East was btill in its 
owes its origin to P., and the Influence of bwadiiling clothes,* there we^ alrt-ady 
his school is visible in many of the N.T. good dietioiiuries and grammars of various 
writings, notably In the fourth gospel and Indo-European, 8emitic, and other Ian- 
In the epistle to the llcbs. A more direct gunge.s. After the discovery and de- 
product of his school, however, is the cipherment of the numerous Egyptian, 
apocryphal Hook of Wisdom. There are Assyro-Habylonian, llittite, Pbcsnician, 
eds. or Pbllo*8 works by '1'. Mangey (1742), S. Arnhian, and other inscriptions, philo- 
C. E. Ulehter (1828 39 L. (Vdiii and P. legists la^gaii to apply seieutillc methods 
Wondland (1896 -1939*; monographs in the compilation of grammars and 
by C. Siegfried, 1875; 3. Kcvillc, 1881; diclioiuiries of the now’ tongues. To-day 
J. Drummond, 1888; H. Wiudisch, 1909; many languages long biuco extinct, he- 
E. Hn-hier (2nd cd.), 1925; H. \Villm.«i, longing to dilTerent linguistic families 
1935; and K. U. Goodenough, An Intro- are nearly os well understood by 

daction to Philo Judtens, 1910. compel cut sclmlars as ar< bale Ok., Lat., or 

Philo, Quintus Publilius, Horn, general, anct. Hcb. Others, however, such os 
During his consulship (339 B.c.) he de- Jlurriau, ate still little known because 
fcatod the Jjats.. and was appointed in the t here ore not su^^.^-iont writ ton documents, 
same year dictator, when he passed the See further tindt. .jANOvaob; Language, 
Ioffes PitbliUanw ncet>rding to which one Origin op; Languages. Classification 
consul must ho a plehoian. During his op; Linguistic Families; Linguistic 
second consulship (327) bo carried on war Roibncn; edso iNPO-ErKOPBAN Lan- 
in S. Italy, and during his third (320) ho quaqks. 

fought against the i^nmnites. Philomela, in Gk. mythology, was the 

Allootetea, in Gk. legend, was tbo daughter of Paiidion, king of Athens. 
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She was dishonoured by Terens. kinjc of 
Thrace, the husband of her sister. Procne* 
and had her tongue out out so that she 
couhl not roTeal the fact. But P. wove 
frords Into cloth, and Procue, on dis- 
cos erlng the truth, slew her son Ttys and 
served him up as a dish befort* tlio king. 
Whereupon Tcreus pursued the sisters, 
who wore changed, one into a 8wallm\. 
and the other a uightin^e, while the king 
bt>rame a hoopooe. Hence in poetjcal 
spt»»‘ch the nightingale Is often called I*. 

Philomena, St., young woman ahosc 
cult had much vogue in the nineteenth 
century, after the discovery In 15^02 of 
relics. In the catacomb of St. Princilt^ 
with a broken tablet Inscribed Filvmena, 
Paxlecum^ leading to the belief that the 
body was that of an unknown nvart>r. 
It would seem, however, that the church 
of St. Praxedes In Pome alreatly contained 
the relics of the real St. P. 

Phiion the Jew, see PniLO, June's. 

Philopoemen <2<)2-lS2 B.C.). Ok states* 
man and patriot, b. at Megalopolis, 
Arcadia, lie defended his native city 
against the Spartans (222), and. Joining 
the Macedonian king, Antigonu^ defeated 
the enemy at SoUssla t221). In 210 he 
was appointed general of the Acha‘an 
horse, and in 20^ was raised to tho position 
of etraiegoB. .After his victory over tho 
Spartans at Mantinca (208) he was pro- 
claimed liberator of Greece, and in 192 
again defeated tho Spartan army under 
Nabis. In 18*2 he was taken prisoner by 
the Messenians end given a cup of poison. 

PMloseenus (//. 316 B.O.), Kretrlan 
painter who W4is remarkable for the 
rapidity with which he. worked. Ills 
grmtest work was a picture of the )»<ittle 
between Alexander and Darius, paiiiteil 
by order of <’as6>andcp, king of Mnecdon. 

Philosopher’s Stone, see under Alcurmy. 

Philosophy, term of w^ch the meaning 
has In the coiirio of centuries undergone 
considerable niodiflcatlons. Pythagoras 
Is reputeil to have l>cen tho first to use it, 
replying to Leon's question as to bis vo- 
cation toat he ws-i a * philosopher,* that is, 
a lover of wisdom and <ro04a). No 
Und of knowlotlge was in those ©arlv <lay8 
outside tho scotu* of p., which compre- 
hended the whole r.vngo of human inter- 
ests. This Is seen In t lie Mole dodniiion of 
P. as the endeavour after theoretical 
and practical perfection m the dc|)tH. of 
logtr, physics, and ctlms. Plato, in tho 
Ewhydemm, declares that {'». is C/Oncemcrl 
with the ideal alone, ami Is identical with 
wi«fdom, whilst Aristotle uses the word 
sometimes to embrace all science, and 
sometimes as equivalent to iho scleiue of 
being (ontology). In the dii*? when it 
was possible for the gn^at rnlndK of (no 
world to be pre-omln»int, not only in one 
OP two bat in most of tho donr-. of science, 
the philosopher could formulnt o his system 
of P. fr^ hlB own first-hand knowlmlgo 
and ogpn-ience. All knowledge was thin 
taken by P. to bo her prov., and a philo- 
sopher, so called, was very often an expert 
In tho various sciences, iiiiich a state of 
things was only possible while science was 
in a very rudimentary eondll Ion, and wii h 
the growth of specialised knowledge P. 


could no longer Include, though it stjll 
retained the claim to transcend In impor- 
tance, all knowledge. In this sense tho 
scholastics and nco-scholastics deflno P. 
as *tho knowledge of things through their 
highest {i,e. most universal and indepen- 
dent) onuses.* 

Before the more modern definitions of 
P. are mentioned, a brief answer may bo 
giv on to tho old query, * What is tho good 
of P. f* From tho time of Aristophanes 
onwards the jiliilosopher has been 
represented as unprac*tieal, immersed 
In useless and cbiincrlcal speoulationR. 
But Aristotle remarked. In order to prove 
that P. la vain and illusory wo are com- 
pelled to philosophise. The sceptic la as 
much a philosopher as ttie idealist. Them 
are experts In tho special sclonccs who 
'‘ometlmea decry P.. yet trend upon philo- 
sophical ground while pursuing their most 
abstruse inquiries. Mathematics Is ulti- 
mately concerned with the questions of 
time and spivce, phvsics with causalitv and 
substance, art with beauty, religion with 
virtue, etc. P. Is thus siH3n to he a 
nci'oaalty of human nature; the pursuit 
of speculative truth has always engaged 
men's minds, although there have ever 
been those to say that the end was unat- 
tainable. It is not 80 much the end as tho 
pursuit that is important. An under- 
standing of what Is meant by the term 
P. in present-day usage Is a necessity to a 
thorough study thereof, but unfortunately 
this is by no means an easy mattc^r. 
Hardly any two writers are agreed os to 
the definition and boiindarien of P., and 
the word has different connotations in 
different countries. Kant defined philo- 
sopliical knowledge as knowledge through 
conceptions, ns such; Horbart deflned P. 
as tlio working out of eoneopts, and 
divided it Into three dopts., logic, motA- 

S hvMcs. and eestbetlcs (including ethics). 

omte and Spencer also regarded P. us the 
unltlc'atloii and clnasiflcatlou of tho 
various sciences with a view to merely 
material ends. Tu the Fog. language, 
until very recently, P. meant almost 
anything, as evidenced by the term 
'natural philosophy,’ used by physicists. 
When properly used in tho wider sense, P. 
may be taken to fuel ado logic, ethUis, 
fosthetlcs. metaphysics, ontology, cos- 
mology, and nsvchology; political econ- 
omy and the *phno8ophlet;i* of law and 
hist, are often IncludiMl. All these sub- 
iiH'tH are rlosidy related to P., although 
not imdiidcd hi (ho narrower use of the 
wortl. 

The most noteworthy advance In 
modern times has been that of psychology, 
wblf h is now generally studied separately 
from P., and wiilch. It is clain|ed by some, 
should be treated entirely oS a physical 
science. The bearing on iMychoIogical 
Investigations of tho tneory of knowledge, 
and the peculiar charar teristies of *mltid* 
as a study, render it desirable for psy- 
cholfigy to bo retained as a dent, of P.. 
although cllKtiftct fn>ni and nuhordlriato 
to iho higher branches. Logie, ethics, 
and resthetics, whilst also forming port of 
P., differ from the other dept.s. in being 
‘normative’ sciences, having rcfercnco to 
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the * norms.* or standards, respectively of 
truth, virtue, and beauty. For the 
purposes of this eoneral outline of the 
profiTEOss of philosophical thought, P. will 
be taken to include epistcmoloRryf or the 
theory of knoxtledge, nietapliyslcs, and 
ontology. The ultiniato task of P. is to 
show tho intereonneotion of the Hclonces 
and their ramill cat ions as part of an 
organic whole, which constituf/cs tho 
totality of knowledg*^ Some idea of Iho 
steps in tho fulfillinfr of this task may he 
gained from a knowiorige not only of the 
philosophers lUemaelvos, but of their 
ludebU'dneRs to and r*onuection nith one 
another. 

The beginuings of P. are as a rule 
attributed to the (Iks., but the Indian 
ideas of tho sixth ceiiturv b.(’. and later 
fopjii an interesting parallel philosophic 
de\clonment. The rpiinlshad**. whoso 
main thesis is the monistic idea of the one 
true A))solute (llrahniuu or Parrimath- 
iiian), i)recedcd tho mix philoMophlcal 
systomR. These arc the Nyai/a, the 
Vais^hika, the Sankhya^ the Voya, tho 
Mimdnsd, anfl the P’edanfa: they all are 
bused upon a Monlspt. expressed in a more 
OP less poetical j’aiin.i-. Tn contrast to 
th4*8e declining oriental civilisations, tln^ 
culture of tho Oks. was only In procc*sa of 
formation. 

Gk. I*, may be divided Into three sec- 
tions: a physical or cosmological ixTiod, 
dealing with questiouH of being (c. 1*00- 
4.^0 B.O.): a humanistic or ethical period, 
dealing with the et hical ami social rclat ions 
of man (450-400 and a systematic 

period, during uhich all human problems 
were first connected in thought Into a 
whole (400 - .'100 B.( .). The problem of 1 he 
early Gk. pliilosophers was to find the 
ultimate form of the ol>jccts 4»f external 
perceptioTi. Thulcs thought (hat water 
was tiio source of nil things; Anaximenes 
that it was air; and Anaximander, <haoR. 
The I^ythagoiH’uii P. had for its gcucral 
priiiclplo number: the orgauis/ition of the 
universe in its vnrlouM relations is n 
harmonious systein (»f luimhors. The 
Fileatic school, of which Parmonidos was 
the real head, asserted that there was in 
reality no change or ui(»^cinciit in the 
uniYorse. Tho rld«llcs of movement of 
Zeno (Achilles and the tortoiftc, etc.) hail 
much influence on tJie <oinJuslona of the 
Kic^atic school, Thc^c conclusions wore 
challenged b> lIoraclItUH, who taught that 
'everything Is in n state ol flux * (iraj/ja 
and that tlic pepmancii» o of things in only 
apparent. K’mpodoclcs attempted to 
combine the Kleatic i)ij'uciple of ‘being* 
with the ‘becoming' of Heraclitus. 
Doniooritus, the main a iithor ol the at omist 
theory, was the next noteworthy philo- 
sopher of Greece; ho m.iy be 8ai<l to have 
laid the foundations of modern physics 
ana cognate sciences, and is tluj earliest 
philosopher who nttciupted to give a 
Bcicntlflo explanation of the world. Anax- 
agoras was the lu.st pbilosephcr of the 
early period; and his doctrine of ior*« 
mind, os the omnipotimt, omiiisciont, and 
harmonising power Is the first teleo- 
logical explanation of the universe. 
Tfie Sophists wero the llrMt philosophers 


of the second Grecian period, although 
tiicy were in reality a profesRlonal class 
who came forward to meet tho growing 
demand in Greece for knowledge. The 
founder of the school Is usually considered 
to he I'rotagoras, whose fundamental 
tbesH consisted, in mo<lorn langua^, 
of t)ic demal of all objectivity, and the 
rest net ioTi of knowledge to the impres- 
sions of (be individual. His famous 
fli4tiirn was ‘Man is tho measure of all 
thin^,* ami ho may bo called the first 
of the Inili\idualist8. Other prominent 
names Qinong the Sophists arc (iorgiaR of 
Lcont ini. i hoda ns, llipplus, PolU8,Thra8y- 
niachus, ct* . The Soiflilbts were g^iiier- 
ally ttachcis of i hot one and eloquence, 
and ilnriiig tins in riorl P. underwent a 
<*linngf‘ in < hametor. ITohlcms of an 
othirul not lire were disi ussed more, and, 
as a rc'.sult of the p!*cvoh*nt doubts of the 
existence of any umverhHlJs \alid truth, 
R4Cptl(ism (q.r.) was the jjrc vailing note, 
llcncc (he title SophiR* i- still used in a 
disparaging sense, but tl»*re is no doubt 
that thoA did some good in fostering 
culture and promoting intclhvtual ac- 
tivity. The phiio6oph(‘r who was Instru- 
incrital in refuting tho arguments of 
tho Sophi'^ts and rehab ihtiiting was 
Socrates. Of his 1*. wc possoRs no record 
wTittcn bv himself, as lie never left any; 
his liic and P., as reveak il in the DUdoguett 
of l^Iato, arc Inseparable. He bailed 
conduct on knowledge; to know oneself 
is tho sum of all 3^ and the only pursuit 
worthy of man. lie foupded no special 
school of }*,, though he pave the starting- 
point to Rev. hues of thought. Tho minor 
or imperfect Socratio RChools, as they are 
teriiuMl, are three: the Mcgarian, the 
cVreiiaic, and the ('ynlc. The originator 
of the til'll was Kiiclld of Megara, and 
his svsU'ui combined .'Socratic ethics with 
the ‘Gno-bcing* doctrine of Pai'uienides. 
The (Jyrenaic school, founded by Aristip- 
pus, was the forcnimier of the KpicureniLM, 
and lield that pleasure w'as the pulvgood, 
though not such pleasure as wcuid he 
follow t'd b.A pain. The sect of the Gv'nice 
was founded by Antisthencs, who dt»ciared 
virtue to be the only thing worth lining 
for; virtue was, liowcAcr, defined as 
ahstincncc and aKceticisiu. Diogenes of 
t^iuope is the famous exniiipie of a Cynic 
pJnlosophcr. Tho last epoch in Gk. P. 
is a landmark in the hist, of human 
thought. In the two great names of this 
poriuti, Plato and Arialoilc, the thought ot 
all prcci'tling ages reached its culmination. 
In their union and conlrn&t they f.snn tlic 
two poles of thought niound w'hieh the 
hniiiai) search for truth still revolves. 
Pinto H ociupiod niaiiilj with an inquiry 
as to the necessary and uidAci-sal element 
in experience: he represi'iits tho synthesis 
of pre-Soernttsm and of ^oc^atl8m. We 
nro indebted to Plato for two great truth-: 
that, in order direct human knowledge 
aright, reason niast bo the starting-point 
and that oU human thinking is acHroin- 
pUshod by moans of universal concepts. 
The doctrine of universal ideas bos had 
a great influence on tho hist, of P., and is 
now nil important factor in every philo- 
sophical system. Aristotle may be called 
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the founder of empiricism in the anct. 
world. Plato placed P. in an iflealistic 
antithesis to actuality* and a more real- 
istic conception of things was supplied 
by Aristotle. There are two essential 
elements to be considered in a rational 
examination of the world* tho vAi;, or 
matter* and the form which may bo given 
to it by liuinau intelligence. Aristotle 
was called (he philosoplier by medieval 
schoolmen* and his work certainly far 
surpasses, both in character aiul amount, 
that of his predeccMsors. llis logical 
treatises* his ethh's* and his psychology 
served for ages as standard treatises on 
the various depts. of P. 

During Uie Rom. rule there were, 
from a philosophical point of view, two 
main periods, a moral and a religious. 
The three main systems of the tirst period 
are Stoicism* Kpicurcanism, and a Scepti- 
cism. The first teacher that Lappiucss is 
to be foimd not in outward things, Imt in 
power over *all thoughts, all pa»stous* 
all desires.* Epiciireanism decLiros the 
supreme good to be personal pleasure* 
consisting not in self-induJgeuce, but in 
tranquillity and peace of mind. Total 
submission is advocated by Srvpticism 
(q.i:.), which declares definite knowledge 
unattainable. The chief names In Stoi- 
cism arc Zeno, the founder, Paiiutiis* 
Posidonius. Seneca, Kpictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius: in Kpicureanism. Kpicunis* 
Metrodopus, Ilermarclius, Polystratus, 
and ApoJlodonis may 1>o mentioned; 
Pyrrho of Elis founded the Seeptieal 
school, of whicli Arccsilaus and C’arnea<ies 
were the prlu. adlicrcntsj. Tlie religious 
P. of the Rom. period is knoun as neo- 
Platont^in. The germ of this temhiug is 
found in the writings of J’hilo. tmt the 
title of founder of nco-lMatonism t>ropcrly 
belongs to Plotinus, n pupil of Ainiiiouiiis 
Saccaa. Neo-PIatonihUi Im a religious P. 
with strongly marked mvalical tendencies 
and has more in cominon uiLh religion 
than with P. T»roi»er. The (inosties ami 
the ("lirNtian Fathers u(‘j'e representathes 
of fuitlis which formed the trunsitioii 
from anct. lo iiicdic\ol l^ Tho chief 
of the (inostics wore Ra^iiidcs* Carpo- 
crates* Valentinus (Alexandrian dmistie-i), 
and Menander, aatuniinus, Tatlan, and 
Bardc.sanes (Syrian iino.sfi( among tho 
Fathers may bo mentioned ,Iu.stiii Mart>r, 
Athonagoras, Theoplnlu'., Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen. Aihanwi.siu.s, and St. 
Augustine. Tiie latter t»ased their \*. 
on Platonic illuminisiu as tlio in<>st 
"spiritual’ of the Gk. l^s.. hut they li.id 
some trouble with tho.-o elements (»f 
Plato’s system which sccincii to confiii t 
with Christian dogma, e.g, tlie ctcrn.il 
existence of matter. 1 1 w'hs St. A iigustine 
w^o really ‘christened* IMatouLbiii. 

The first representative of inoflioval 
or scholastic P. was John yeotus Krlgenu. 
The great problem qver whicji tho battle.s 
of the Schoolmen wore waged was Nomin- 
alism vSfsus Realism. The Nominalists, 
who followed Aridtotlc, maint»iincd that 
universal notions were mcru empty iih- 
straetJons of the mind, ha\ Uig no objective 
reality. The Realists* following Plato’s 
teaching* contended that universal notions 


had a real existence prior to the concrete 
things whiuh embodied thorn. An inter- 
mediate theory, which sought to unite the 
two systeuis, was called Conceptualism* 
which was finally superseded by the 
moderate realism of the Thomlsts. The 
chief figures among the earlier scholastics 
are Roscelin, the uoiiiinalist; Abelard, the 
dialectician w ho foreshadows tho moderate 
realism mentioned aboAo; Anselm* liis 
adversary* a pioneer in medieval psy- 
chology; and AVilliam of Chainpeaux, tho 
extreme realist. Albertus Magmus, ‘the 
Universal lioctor,* introdiujos tiio urge 
to thorough -going synthesis, which found 
its perfection in tho writings of St. 
Thomas Aquimis and was eontiiiued by 
tho Thoinists. In coutradistiuetioii to 
these a Franciscan school, headed by 
Alexuudor of lIaU‘S and St. iloua venture, 
continued tho ‘mystic’ (neo-lMatouic) 
tendeucies of the Victoriiic .^ciioul of tho 
twelfth century. A veneer ot Aristotelian 
logic was given to their doctrines by Duns 
yeotus* after whom the Scoti'^ts are named. 
Thereafter came tho slow ileeline of 
Seholasticisni, which, by the Refonn.itlon* 
had ceased lo represent any vital force in 
the world of P. During tho period of tho 
Renaissance, the intellectual movement 
which marked the transition from tho 
Middh' Ages to the luodoru world, nearly 
cverj system of uuet. P. was revived, and 
the resiilLing intellectiial activity foimd 
exprcssi(jn in the writings of tho philo- 
Mophtr*^ of tho ‘transition period.* Chief 
among these was Giordano llrimo, the 
It., uhoM) system i.s a pantheism which 
bud miuii influence on ^|)ino/.i. Jakob 
Rochnie and Montaigne repre.s^uit reH|>ec- 
tiM h mystical thcosophv and s<*eptieism, 
wlifist lhuM»n anil Hobljcs showed tho 
dchs'T-s t»f the existing methods of wsearoh 
and imiuiry, the latter emphasising the 
importaueo in .s<*ienco id dcdiietion, to 
wIjkIi bacon ilid not ascribe any inqmr- 
tann 

Modern P. IS generally regMP<lcd as 
loinmeneing witli Descartes, iiio first 
plm-^e of mod(‘rn tlioiight is scientific 
Ihiiionalisni, wldcii apr>ealed to tho 
rt‘usoii, by wiiich sucli mighty result s were 
hemg obtaiued in natural .scieiiee. From 
Dcsiartes to LcihnI/. ihero is a period of 
metaphysical systems wiiich have a close 
connection with science. This Kalional- 
ism, howe\cr, usmiuhmI a hai*sli, narrow 
aspect. Reason was deified, ami repre- 
sented as the all in all. and l)el.‘-m took the 
phne of religion. 'J'ho gradual nnder- 
miiiing of Rtitionahiin wm.s due to the 
oiforts of tho Kinpirieist school* whleii 
argued that experience is the source of all 
knowledge. Scepticism sur(iet>ded Eni- 
pirudsin, hut wa.s itself discredited by tho 
new mov'ement, sturtcd by Rous.seau, 
Lofasing, and Herder, which grdw into what 
is known as Ger. Idcnlism. This in its 
turn has been supplemented hy the 
theories of yehopenhuuer. Hpeneer, and 
others. The eliief men wlio have been 
instrumental In bringing about this 
progms.s are as follows : DoseartoR’s system 
was idcalifttic and dualistic; the world fallR 
Into two completely separated realms, tho 
one of body and tho other of mind. 
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Behind this dualiem, however, is the 
conception of deity, the one perfect 
substancx) in which both realms meet. 
The manner In which this union is brougrht 
about was not satisfactorily explained by 
the parallelism of Descartes. Geulincx 
attempted to overcome the difficulty by 
his theory of Occasionalism, which at- 
tributes aJl movements, both mental and 
physical, directly to God; Mulcbranche 
is closely connected with this position. 
Hobbes hold that the end of P. was 
social, and that thcolojfy and transcend- 
entalism did not come within its sphere. 
Spinoza declared the unity of all thiiif^s In 
God, mind and matter bein;; equal, both 
being attributes of the Infinite, eternal, 
and all-comprehcndlug substance which 
ho calls God. Leibniz was the chief 
representative of Pluralism in meta- 

f )hysie8, regarding individuation as an 
rrefragablo truth. His system was in all 
respems the logical antithesis of Spinoza's, 
and iiiado an immediate and widely 
extended impression on the culture of 
Europe, which it rhuninaled until the 
time of Kant. WollI was the first follower 
of IjCibniz who erected an independent 
system on his prlnriplcs; be attempted 
to combine the t^acl*. of Leibniz with 
the older Aristotelian doctrines of the 
schools. Among the pupils of VV’^ollT who 
inHuencod Kant wore HauTiigarten and 
Crusius. Locke may be called one of the 
foundem of modern psychology; his P. 
is a study of Ideas. Tlic influence of his 
writings has been very great on the sul)- 
scijuont cxnirse of philosophic thought, 
and Ills principles were do\ eloped in the 
hands of ilerkcley, Hume, Hei<l, ami the 
so-called S<*oteh pMychological school, 
and afterwards in those of tiie Fr. sen- 
sationalist ami inatcriali'it school, includ- 
ing such names us Condillac, llclv6tlu.s, 
Diderot, and n’Holbatdi. 

Kant was the pioneer of a line of 
thought leading again to tho‘<e wider issues 
as to the iiieaniug and consUtutfon of 
reality treated of by I'lalo and Aristotle, 
lie has given the most tliomugh analysis 
of the human miml that lias ever been 
offered. He created a new dualism 
between the phenomenon and the 
nouinerion. The development of Idealism 
was carried on by Fiehle and .Schelling. 
The line of thought pursued by Kaut, 
Fichte, and SchoJling culminates in 
Hegel. The diverse ohMiwnts of thought, 
subject and object, indn iduulism and 
pantheism, which pre\ions Ps. only 
partially reconciled, arc now taken up 
and fused into one system. The two 
eleiiicntu of knowledge whieli Kant had 
left unreconciled, and uliieh Fichte and 
Schelling huMuouised oTiiy b> sii])pr(*.ssiiig 
one of the sides, were brought into a 
synthesis. The uHiinale principle of all 
knowledge is the unity of eonseinusuoss. 
•Hegers system must bo regarded as the 
culmination of Ger. Idealism. * Mountains 
of dust and rubble and millions of graves 
testify to-day tt» the fjilnl character of 
such one-sided historical thinking as that 
of Hegel* (Douglas lerrold). Of the 
philosophers slneo llcgcl. Schopenhauer 
was a pessimist who regarded life as 


CHSontially evil : his chief tenet is that the 
inner essence of man's nature is vrtll. The 
Positivism of Auguste Comte is in reality 
a denial of the utility of P., save as a 
olassifleatioii of the different sciences. In 
Its later form Humanity as a whole was 
worsliippeii as the mediator between the 
outc‘r worhl and man. The Utilitarianism 
of the Bent hams and J. S. Mill, though 
ba*^ed on an individualistic and hodonistio 
t ht*ory , as at bottom social in Its nature, 
i'he theory known as psycho -physical 
parallels m was taught by Fcchner and 
Paulsen. The doctrine of evolution 
Inspired by the of Spencer may bo 
described as the creed of the Unknowable. 
Among other modern systems of P, that 
of Lotze is teleological in nature, com- 
bining the monadology of I^eibniz with 
the pantheism of Spinoza, and has had 
inunh influence on Amor, thinkers. 

It may be said that modem P. is 
divided into two main sections, of which 
the one maintains and the other denies 
that matter anil spirit can be reconciled in 
a manner compreheusihlo to the human 
ivasoii. On the latter side are the Posi- 
tivist, the Kantian, the theological Ag- 
nostic. and all the allied schools, whilst 
on the former side are the Theist, the 
Idealbt. the tipirltualibt, and their 
followers and allies. 

One of the chief tendencies of present- 
day P. is to seek to establish a closer 
relatiousliii) between P. and the sciences. 
But in order to complete this movement, 
it is nece''Sary to deline more clearly just 
whore the physical conception of the uni- 
verse stops and the philosophical per- 
cept foil of the universe os a whole begins, 
iStudeiits to-day already recognise that the 
physical conception of the universe docs 
not allow for the degree that time relations 
as well as space relations affect It. Indeed 
Iihyslcal science is not to be regarded ns an 
attempted interpretation of reality, but 
only as a means of romlucting tests and 
invest igal ions to 8U)>port theories of 
reality. Conscious l)ehavlour and life 
elude the physical scientist, as was the 
case with Newton, and a perception of 
the universe is dependent on life and 
eonseioiisiicss. For that very reason 
ditl'ereut scientific interprt'taMons reveal 
iuconsisteucies, and it is Just these vari- 
ations tiiat philosophy must endeavour 
to interpn't and nring to agreement. 
Thus P. couflnes itself to act ual experience, 
including not ouly present, but past and 
futurt*. Ill any aspect wJdcli may reveal 
some new postulation in its endeavours to 
interpret reality, and this in part explains 
tlio growing return to realism as opposed 
to a materialistic thcojw founded on 
physical int erpret at ions, i valuable con- 
tribution to the philosophical literatiuro 
of tho pit'sont time h«.s bcci. made by Prof. 
S. Alexander. It may perhaps be des- 
cribed as the first system of P. yot 
propouurlcd by i Brit, philosopher, Alex- 
ander dcelaros ^'lat spact' and time arc 
real, and that tho physical world arises 
from space and time. Ho denies that 
idealism can provide the base upon which 
reality rests, holding that ideas are 
merely abstractions from reality, and that 
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with a certain complex eiemeut in physical 
airncinre life is evolved, or, as he puts it. 
is 'eniorgent** He makes no attempt to 
explain bfo away as an elaborato system 
of mechanism. Similarly a further 
complex development in the physical 
structure produces mind. Beside the 
work of Alexander, tlie work of J. S. 
Haldano deserves mention. Haldane 
thinks that ttio univei'se as It la assumed 
to bo in physical science is only an ideal- 
ised world, while the real universe is the 
spiritual imivorso, in which spintiinl 
values coimt for everything. The group 
of workers who are in agreomeut wiih 
Haldano Include Braiiley and BoMaiuiuet 
of Great Britain, Koyoe of Americ«i, 
Croce and Gentile of Italy, and Volkcet of 
Germany. Opposed to tbeir teaching Is a 
school which mcludos W. James, Dowey, 
and Schiller, who, from a pragmatic 
standpoint. proiKiund that experieme in 
conduct gives us ‘right.* while experience 
In thought is ‘truth.^ They demand that 
the practical consequences of an idea 
should bo its true measure of value, 
involving a criticisiu of a monistic universe, 
and their demand imports a belief in 
pluralism In America there is a 

tendency to refute the idealism of Kant 
as developed by Hegel, and Bcrtraml 
Hassell and G. E. ^fooro have written 
from that standpoint. In France tlic 
P. of Bergson (q.r.) has had a wnlc 
foUowing. He is opposed to absolutist'., 
and oilers in support of his rrlticNm lii<» | 
doctrine of change as the answer to the 
riddles of the philosophical world. < ‘roce 
and James in many respects 'subscribe to 
this theory. Bergson's attitude towards 
evolution is expressed as the universe 
being a mind functioning botii theoretic^ 
aUy and practically; the practical oi>cra- 
tlons produce the materialistic world, 
wi^e tito theoretical manife'^tations result 
in the spiritual world. Prominent among I 
Ger. ^philosophers is Wundt, who died In j 
1921. His theory is that the body is part 
of an experience of which the soul is 
subjectlvo. He proclaims the ‘will to 
believe/ and up to thi'> point is supported 
by W. James. lmpul‘^lvo will is imputed 
to all oiganiBms. and activity Is will, and 
the highest will he calls God. Fr. P. 
reveals a decided socuiloglcal trend, and 
it conducted rather by way of attempts 
to solve separate i>n)blcins than tho 
formulation of any complete system, ft 
may be that the earlier mathcninticiiJ 
stnoies of some of tiic leading philuso- 
phors like Cournot and Uenouvlcr and the 
scientilic InvestimtJoiis of Bergson and 
lie Roy produced a more pn'Cise method 
of inquin^, and modern Fr. thought 
appears to withdraw from the considcra- 
tlon of Individualistic system^, declaring 
that reality Is too rich and complex to 
Boppoit that contention, i*., it Is said, 
is a manifestation of Ufe itself which 
blosBonia to self-consofousiicss through 
grades df increasing harmony*. 

In France, after 1044. oxistentialfMin 
(g.e.) gained much attention, its ctiief 
exponent being Jean Paul isartre. Basod 
on bis view that 'all human actIviUes are 
equivalent, all ate destined by principle to 


dofc.it,’ It conceives of the absolute 
inanity of existence and negation of all 
creation, and olfors no dogmatio solutions 
to questions of uUiinato origins and 
destinies. It is not entirely a novel P., 
and its distinctive featwos are borrowed 
from Kierkegaard (v-v,), amongst them 
that God ami exceptional individuals are 
Hbovo iitoml categories, and that sub- 
iccthitv is truth, i.e. ‘consciousness 
f-reates out of ilself what is true.* Karl 
Jaspers (q.r.) ui>holds the exlstouliulist 
I out fast between more existence and 
Kignificaut cxi'^ling, but stresses the 
expericur c of arvither person os a separate 
other pcr'Hoii. Whereas Martin Heidegger 
(q.i».), wdiom Sartre follows (bub who denies 
any connection with existentfaJisin), holds 
that there is no other, that existence is 
somehow born from nothing, and also 
that the possibility of a God mid of man’s 
dignitv reside in being as such. 

Tho iH'lationbhip betwi‘on P. and socio- 
logy 1ms a particular Interest in these 
days when the study of social questions 
appeals to a rapidly growing number of 
students. Hosangueb suggests that the 
pliili>aioi'Jicr reads in society tho wider 
exprcs«>ion ot what individual man really 
i^. Ho investigates the social whole in 
ordei* to dineover iu its progroi^s what the 
jiiiiul of Society really is and what ore its 
l>i>\\crs ot .scli-asst*rtlon or sclf-offacement 
in iturnan and natural enviroiunont. Tho 
state is merely an expression of cortain 
needs und uinhitious of man. Bosan- 
qiict’s theory is based upon Plato’s 
assertion timt politics was a science, and 
Ibat political forms correspond to types 
of mind, and. further, that the central 
inspiration of all science is good. and. 
llnalU . in a gloiloiis '‘Umax, tluit no one 
who has not < omprehendod tho coimoction 
that links t he order of the universe and its 
Intiueuce upon society w'os competent to 
be a ruler of ii.en. 

An .\ristot<‘li.iii reaction has shown 
itself in tiic rn'O-bcbolastlc movement 
among Horn. Catholic philosophers, fos- 
tered l,} the woik of c'nrdinnl Mercior 
at Louvain, and Liie study of the works 
of Aijuin.i'=i iiupo-ed by recent popes 
upon bfininary students. The chief 
leaders of the iiiovement are Dr. Grab- 
luaiin of MimicJi, J. Maritain In France, 
and F. Avidmg. M. d’Arcy. I*. CoiTey. 
and others hi (Jrc.it Britain. The current 
iiiten'Nt in ps^riiology ( 7 *u.) aud its ever- 
widcnjiig appeal to a class of student with 
llttJi or no pi’cvions acquaintance with 
P. ,n a HclciKc c.iil mr a word of warning. 
There ib a t eiidenc} t o include all questions 
assoclaied with I hi' study of the mind 
under the Ijcading p'^ycholn|^. In most 
casi's tho < Iri'^sific.ttion is wholly un- 
just itied. and It IN only too easy for the 
student to cvciiiiiue -nmo question which 
is purely philciaopiiictil under the delusion 
that he is studying psyehuloi^. Psycho- 
logy known onU cuu-cs aiul eilects of 
mental life; if hns nothing to do with 
ideals, valuer, purposes, and ends except 
as metre facts. P. I'* an attempt to get at 
the dt*ei>or ri>Hht\ of things; the signi- 
ficance of human life, the nature of the 
soul, human desUny, Jinmortallty, and 
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God are pureljr philosophical probloros. 
Psych oloffy oxamiiies phenomeim, P. 
seeks to explaio. 

The large number of philosophical 
works that followed the brc^-up of the 
Jlcgoliiin school were alike In tliat they 
consist, not in any enthusiasm in specu* 
latiou for its own sake, but rather in the 
desire to see how others have speculated, 
or, ill other words. In the hist, or Thus 
many writers of a philosophical bent havo 
ac'Q Hired a riM>utation exclusively for their 
cril i<*i‘^ins rather than for any system of 
P. .\rnonK iiuiciioudeiit philosophers 
who are b^ter known for their chapters on 
the hist, of 1*. are Zeller, Pranil, Slfrwari, 
and also Kimo Fischer, the last-named 
lieing no moan const rm ti\e philosopher. 
Kven such phliosophers ns Krnst Rein- 
hold and Clialybilus are known as lils- 
txiriaas of 1*. more widely than as 
expositors of nystcrus of J*.; while Tren- 
delenburg’s UiJttory of the Dorfrine of 
Categories is wad in (Jennany far more 
than his Ijogical Ivrestigations, Indeed It 
Is remarked by Krdiuann that this prc‘- 
poiidcranci* of Uio hlF^torical element is 
seen even iu the speculn lions themselves, 
c‘speelal]y in the form ol eritieal dlscussmuH 
contained in ld8torir4Hutroduetion.s. The 
only extjcptioiis wouj-i appear to Ikj 
L otze uml Welsse; for such w'ell-known 
works uh llillcbraudt's Otganum of //« 
J’htlosotthUcU Idea aud Ulrtn’a Idea of the 
ilodheiui aw really sketc lies of the hist, of 
V. In this comieetion it is pointed out 
l)y Krdtnann ttiat riru i has received 
many' compilmoiita for Ins criticism of tlic 
Hegt'liun i*., but that O'* n’smrds his theorj 
of dist mgiiistiiiig activity lie seems to 
stand alone; vci be <lo<‘s not liiink that 
this marked prcfereiue any' jndn*atiou 
of iihilosophical deiTciutudc and sees an 
aiiuo4t <'om‘liiMlvc itarilh 1 in the efleet 
on the Mudv f»f the law (*f the brilliant 
historical writings ot S.iMvny. Tliert' 
is clearlv much gain in lia> mg tiie lust. 
<if P. pnscitUsl mu phdo-(i|iliioiil iiuumer; 
for. .msl us the study' ol Icir.d lust. pa\ed 
the way iiltimalelv fm nu’ieasiMl study 
of the law lor its own s,ikf, s(» the stmi\ of 
the lust, oi P. may gni- .m impetus to a 
wider study of 1\ .SVr nhn (.\)smo( 1 on\ ; 
Kthk-s; IjVW'; Jawin , Mind; Politr’A!. 
KroNOMV; PouTU - INychoixx, v; 

Ihnuysofin, eic 

iSre A. II. Jlitlcr ami 1^- Prellei*. I/is- 
tona Philosophioi /{uman*v, 1688; 

T. (JoiniMTlz, A of Ant tent 

PhAo'niphv (trails. >, I'n I r.»; II, I’olioii, 
Sj/hteni tier Philotopho 1002; H. 

RusHeJl, Problems of J*h,’o*<ophy. l.‘U2, and 
History of Western rbilosojthy, 1948; 
II. HulTding, Jirxef Ihdory of Modern 
l*hiU>sophy (trans. b.v<’ F* Sanders), 1912; 
C. O. J. \W*bh, Hist try of Vhilosophy, 
1916; \V, Wlmlclbainl. History of Philo- 
sophy (trans), 1919; (\ K. M. Jojul, .Ifind 
and MaUer^ 1920, Omde to Philosophy, 
'1936. and Philomphv of Our Times, 1940; 
II. Ilergson, Mina Knergy, 1920; J. Mac- 
Tnggart, Sahtre of Kxistence, 19*21; 3. K. 
Knlniann, A 11 isiory of Ph ilosophy (t rans. ), 
1921 ; L. llmiider, Philosophy and the Sew 
hlcienees, 19*22; B. Uosanquet, Meetings of 
KHremes in Contemporary Philosophy, 


1924; J. Seth, English Philosophers and 
Schools of PhHo 802 ihy, 1925; i>. Mercier. 
Alaniud of Modem Scholastic Philosophy 
(trans ), 1926; Sir A. Eddington, The 
Nature of the Physical World, 1928; E. 
ZcUor, Outlines of the History of Oretk 
Philosophy (13th ed.), 1931; M. de Wulf, 
History of Medieval Philosophy, 192(i, 
1935; J. Maritain, An Introduction to 
Philosophy, 1931, and Three Reformers, 
1948; A. S. \S bitehead, Adventures of 
Ideas, 1934; i:. Harker, Gnek Political 
Theory (.Ini <d.). 1947; aud II. UawUm, 
Philoinjdn/ jor Pleasure, 1949. 

See also I lie various philosophers men- 
tioned in tins article, and the various 
systeuLS purticiilarly: of the former, 
AniSTixTU*:; liicov; ('■omte; Descartes; 
Fichte ; Uloel ; H i;rbart ; Httme ; K A6T ; 
IjE WE s ; Locke ; Lot /j; ; I'lato ; SPKMf eb ; 
Spinoza; ami of the latter, DeJ'^u; 
1 PKAL1HM ; POHlTm^SM ; AIatehialism ; 
Optimism; Pk.si-'IMism; Theism; Trans- 
cendentalism. cL( . 

Philosophy. Social, sie Social Piiilo- 

S50P1IY. 

Philosiratus (c. a.i». 170 250), (ik. 

s<n»hiHt ami rhetorkian ot l.emiioK. He 
settled in Romo at the time of Severn'' and 
wrote Lias of the SuijlusLi, Life of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, Heromni, and Epistles. 
The standard ed. of Ids works is by 
Kayser (IS49). There is an Kng. tranri. 
by K. Berwick (1809). P. the y’ouuger, 
a grandsiyn of the prefeding, wrote a w<irk 
entitled Imagines (on pamtingH). 

Philotas (f/. 3.i0 n i ), Macedonian 
soldier, sou of Parinenion, one of the 
geiiernU of Alexander Uie irreal. Wliile 
P. wub serxiiig in Media he wan aceu-'cd 
of treason, and liis action buying unpli- 
edited Parinemou. father and sou wert' 
cNcr uted. 

Philoxenus (13'^ 3b0 B.c.i. CiK. dlthy- 
ranibie i»oet , b. at C^Ttheru. JJe spent part 
of his life at .Syracuae. w^h^n* ho live^i vit 
tlie court of Dems the Ancnnt. Oiilv a 
tew fragments of hw poems have comedo vvn 
to ns. 

Phips, or Phipps. Sir William (lool- 
169'>), lirst roMiJ governor oi Ma-'-a- 
cimsetLs, b. at Pcuunaumd in Muiue. 
ill l«'»S7 he rf»scued trt'usuiv to l‘ie \alije 
of 1*300.009 from a Sp. wroik, .in<I wub 
lewarded for his scrxice-i witu a kiuirhl- 
hood and appointed a -herid of N* w 
Pugin ud. He captured Port itovai in 
HJ90, hut failed in his attaik on (^ud.re 
iJOOl). Flo was ap(Miinicil g*>\eriie<* of 
Mnssachusotts in 1692. ^ life by ih)W<*u 

in Spark ’h Amincan lUo'rophj/, 1834- a7. 

Phiz, svv Hrowxi:, II \i>irtT Rnicht 

Phlebitis, Inflarain.ilioii ol a vein. It is 
gi'uei illy catist'd bv tiu* extension ^ of 
inflammatory processes from neighboui'ing 
tissues, aud results In the formation of a 
throiuhus or clot ic the eoiu'o of the vein. 
This clotting is attended with narticular 
daiurer, as if 11 becomes detaebed from 
any cuuso, sertle cmtKdi or masses « f 
lnf«*cted fibrin oarrieil away In the 
bloodstream nnu may lodge in an im- 
portant organ. Here they may causa 
dangerous Inflammation through an 
infectious process, or by obstructing the 
circulation may increase the blood pressure 
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locally to a disastrous oxtent. Thus 
an embolus may reach the brain and 
cause sulUclent vascular distui'banco in 
the cerebral region to produce paralysis 
and death* or it may lodge In the lung 
and cause a pulmonary embolism. The 
symptoms of P. are pain* swelling* and 
cedema of the affootea part and a cordy 
appearance of the vein itself. The treat- 
ment should involve rest and fomentations 
of the part* and* if practicable, the throm- 
bus should be removed by a surgical 
operation. P. is often associated uith 
varicose veins of the leg. 

Phlebotomy, see i3Li:r.DiNQ and Vexe- 
SECTIOX. 

Phlegethon (flaming), in Gk. myth- 
ology* a ri>. of Are which encircled the 
infernal regions and emptied itself into 
Lake Acheron. 

Phlegm* mucous secretion, with iiii- 
urities such os dust and bacteria* expelled 
y coughing from the lower air passages. 

Phlogiston Theory* in chem., a theory 
of combustion elaborated by J. J. Becher 
(1635->82) and G. E. Stabl 11800-1734). 
According to this theory, all combustible 
bodies contained a ‘principle of combus- 
tion** phlngiston, which they gave up to 
the air or to other bodies when burnt. 
Though the P. T. was enthusiastically 
supported by Eng., Gor., and Fr. chemists 
In the eighteenth century, it was over- 
thrown by the work of Lavoisier 
who showed that on combustion a burning 
body combined ulth atmospheric oxjgen 
and that the products weighed more than 
the original subatanoe. Ste K. J. IloJm- 
yard, Makers of Chemistry, 1931. 

Phlorizin (Gk. ^Xoios, hark j pfiTa, root), 
glucoside found in the bark of tlu* roots 
of sev. allied plants* such as the apple* 
pear* and < herry. 

Phlorogluoinol* or symmrtrieal tri- 
hydroxy benzene, (’alliiOii^a, <*olonrle83 
crystalline solid (melting point 218'). 
formed by fiLsiiig rc*'o'reinol (7 r.) with 
caustic potash in the prtscnee nf air. It 
gives a dark violet colour wh(‘n treated 
with ferric chloride solution. It Is u.scd 
as an analytical rcMgent. 

Phlox* well-know n gouu-> pLiiits in t ho 
family PoJernoniaet a* There are fllty 
species, which grow wiM in N, Aineriea 
and Siberia* and se\. are cultivated m 
Britain. 

Phnom-Penh* sec I'NOM-Pf'.xii. 

Phooma (modern Fokha or Fokia), 
anct. Ionian city on tne W. of 

Asia Minor, Its inbah. wen' note<l for 
their maritime pursuits, and founded the 
colonics of Massilia (MarseilJcH) and 
AJalia in Corsica, liunng the sivtli 
century b.c. it submitted to tho Per-Mu 
yoke, but fo 500 joined in the loni.m 
revolt against Persia. The inodcrn tn. 
was founded by the Genoese in 142 1. 

Phocas* see under Btzintim: JiMiUKK. 

Phoeidee* see 8e^«. 

Pho^n (c. 402-317 B.e.), Athenian 
generiJf llo distinguished liiiiisfdf at 
Naxos (370. with Kvagonis eoiiMUcred 
Cyprus (3.^1), restored the power of 
Athens in Eulsra (349), and drove Philip 
out of ChersoDcsiis (340). lie showed 
his wisdom in advising cessation of hos- 


tility with the Macedonian king and in 
trying to check the Athenian policy of 
war. He was involved in tho intrigues of 
C?assnuder* aud, in particular* was sus- 
pected of having advised Alexander, son 
of Polvsporchon* to seize the Plrreus in 
318 ; Alexander, to whom he fled* betrayed 
him to tho Athenians and he was com- 
pelled to drink tho hemlock. There are 
lives by Plutarch and Cornelius Nopos. 

Phooi^ prov. of anct. Greece, N. of the 
gulf of (jorinth and \\'. of Bmntia, and 
traversed by tho mt. range of Parnassus 
(80(58 ft.). The Delphic shrine, though 
within its borders, was hold by Dorians 
who in tho ‘sacred war’ of .'iOO B.c. 
strove to free themsehes from Phocian 
supervision. A similar Phocian war 
lasted from 356 to 346, ending in the fall 
of P. at tho hands of Philip of Maccdoii. 
who razed all the Phocian tns. to tho 
ground excepting Abiv. 

Phocoena, see Porpoise. 

PhcBbus and Phosbe (bright), names 
of Apollo, the sun god, and Artc'inls, tho 
goddess c»f tile moon, respectively, 

Phosnicia. Out of two Gk. forms, d, 
‘(«of* and the Homs, formed tho 

Lat. names for Carthaginians. Puuiri and 
Pceni; the change from ph to p was duo to 
Etruscan inlliicnce; the etymology of 
4ioin? is uncertain, but traditionally ex- 
plained as * polm-tree * ; It Is more prol»- 
able that it meant ‘red* (due to the sun- 
rise, from the Gk. point of view), ‘Orient,* 
‘Levant.* The indigenous name w'«s 
Kana^an, Ileb. Kena*an, Aceaclian A'l- 
tKihfyi, Kinahnai Egyptian K*-n*-a’. This 
anct. country extended along tho K. 
coast of the Mediterranean* perhaps from 
the Amanus Mts. on tho N. to Mt. Carmel 
on the 8., and was bounded on tin* E. by 
the nits, of Libaiiurb and Anti-Libaniis 
H.e. Lebanon). Its X. and S. as well as 
its inland frontiers liifTered ut different 
peroMls, ai'cordliig to the gradual progress 
and tleeHiio of its pe(;ple, and, indeed, so 
uncertain would (heir l>ourid:ii'ies appear 
to have become after tlio loss by tlm 
I'hreniehins of their Indeiiendenee. that 
no two (*k. i»r Uom. vvntora «*tm ho found 
to a-dprn the same limits to tiieir ter. The 
chief tns.. wliieh were for tho mof%t part 
built on the eoof't or upon i^., were, from 
S. to X., Aeco (subseiiuently Ptoleinias 
and then St. .lean d’Aere); Tv re and 
Sidoii, for some jieriod the chief of all the 
Phomk’Ian cities; Siirepta (8ar!»hail), be- 
tween Tyre and Hiilon. and mentioned iu 
the hist, of Elijah iw .'farpliadi (1 Kings 
XMi. 9); lter>tus (inr)dern Ihdnit), a few 
m. X. of Sidoii (Ifiter tlio Bom. colony 
Felix Julia i; Byhlos (Heb. (kdial, Phcnnl- 
cian Gulil, modern Juheil or DJehail), 24 
m. X. of Herytiis, tho sent of the governor 
of I*, in the Tel ol-Auiarna period and of 
the vvorshii) of tlio godilcRS Baaltis; 
Trlpolis (now Tarilbiilus), sO named be- 
cause it originally consisted of three cities* 
ca<di a furlong distant froin cacdi other, 
and each with its own rompartfl; and 
Arvnd or Aradus (modem HiiAd) on an Is. 
N. of P., ami whoso fleet Is mentioned 
in the Tel ol-Amorna tablets. Ugnrit 
(modern Has Shamrah), sltuat/i'd opposite 
the most easterly capo of Cyprus (some 6 
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m. N. of Latakia). was a floiirishliur city 
In the second half of the second mlllcn- 
uium B.c. The soil produces at the 
present day pine, fir, cypress, cedar, 
terebinth, palm, sycamore, acacias, olives, 
tigs, wheat, barley, ryo» apricots, peaches, 
almonds, pomeerranates, citrons, crapes, 
bananas, cotton, indi|?o, and tobacco; 
the mineral ores are confined to iron 
and stone. It is dittlcnlt to say for 
which of the two occupations, mininer or 
iiavieation, this industrious and energetic 
people was more renowned. The rough, 
locky soil did not tempt the Phccniciaus 
to become farmers, but the great blue 
waters before them, and the splendid cedar 
forests wlileh covered their mts., made 


the coast-line, however, the names of 
Phoenician trading posts are found in 
various parts of the Mediterranean, even 
in Greece and Egypt. The strongest 
sottleinenls of the Phoenicians wore always 
on the is. Cyprus was especially favoured 
hy them. 

The goods which the Phceniclans 
])rr)nglit to Greece were Imitated hy the 
iTihah. of the land so far as they were able. 
The jewellery of gold and silver, the bronze 
utensils and armour, the painted vases 
end terra-cotta figures which the primitive 
Ok. procured from the Sldonian merchant 
were his carliept models. P. had copied 
her art from Egypt or Mesopotamia or 
inland ami as a rule they handed 
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them, as far as wo now know, the first 
sailors who tjvcr sailed out of sight of land. 
To obtain metals for their craftsmen they 
sailed into every part of the Mediterranean 
and apparently even out into the Atlantic 
Ocean to Gaul and ilritaiir. They brought 
gold and silver from Spain (perhaps mso 
gold from Ireland), cop[‘‘*p from Cyprus, 
and probably iron and tin from Britain. 
They brought pearls Trom the E., per- 
fumes and spices from .Vrabia, flno linen 
froju Egypt, lions' nml panthers* skins 
from Africa. They made useful articles 
of this material, and soM them In all parts 
of the anct. world. The most famous ad- 
venturous voyage is the pleriplus around 
Africa achieved hy the Carthaginian 
.Hanno (perhaps tlfih-fourth century 
B.C.), as told hy Pliny, flint. XaL 11., 169, 
The Phauiicians did not usually penetrate 
far from the coast, but the legends of the 
foundation of Tliebes seem to show at 
least one c-nse in which the Phoanician 
trader pushed boldly inland, and built his 
settlement 12 or 15 m. from the sea. On 

E.E. 10 


those elements on, usually somewhat 
altered, to other regions. Thus Greece in 
her turn took her early art at second 
hand, the foreign, indirect infiueneo being 
jdainB’ traceable. Ct^nturies. however, 
■were to i»as3 ere the borrowers suetteeded 
in abaudruiing the stiff eemvoiitional stylo 
which tiiey had originally adopted from 
their instructors. It was not only in arts 
and liandicrafts that tlic Pliceniclans loft 
their mark on Greece; the rdivioii of 
Grc*ece shows traces of Phconician In- 
fiueuee. Aphrodite, for instance, is but a 
moditlciition of the Pha'iiieian Ashtaroth, 
Hernelcs of Melgart. By far the most im- 
portant Phconician contribatlon to Gk. 
culture was the transmission of tho alpha- 
bet An Idle story runs that glacis 

making waa d soovered by shipwrecked 
sailors who foi,*.d that tho sandy shore 
with tlu> many sbells gi‘oimd up by the 
waves liecame coated with glass beneath 
their camp fires. The Tyrian purple, ob- 
tained at great cost from shellfish, a sort 
of PhaMilcian whelk, known as a murest 
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(each yielding but a drop of dye), was 
famous all over the world. The Kom. 
emperor wore a purple ti>ga; the tonn 
* royal purple* Is still current. 

The Phosniuians belonged to the NAV. 
branch of the Semites (q. r. ). It is dilficult 
to conjecture the precise date of the 
settlement of the Phoenicians on the Syrian 
coast. It is clear that the Phosnlolans 
must have settled on the coast of the 
Moditerroneau at a very earl v period. The 
Phoenician^ were part of the second wave 
of Semitic migration, and pinibably settled 
on the Mediterranean coobt during the 
fourth mllloniiim n.c., but they do not 
appear in hist, before the eighti^cnth 
century n.c 

11 istory . — \pnrt fixuu the evidence from 
cuneiform and 1‘hcenlciQn inscriptions, the 
sources of Phceuiclun hist, arc oouttned 
to tlio Bible and to Gk. historians such 
os Herodotujt. Menander of Ephesus, 
Josephus's fragments of the Phoenician 
Dens's hist, of Tyre, Justin, and a few 
others. The extraordinary discoveries 
(193,1-.38l of the Ir. scholar Andr6 l*arrot 
at Toll Hariri (anct. Marl) on the Middle 
Euphrates of the myal archives (containing 
over 20.000 tablets wTltien in cuneiform 
script) show that the Amorite kingdom 
of Mari of the eighteenth century b.c. 
had diplomatic and commercial relations 
both with Mesopotamia and the cities 
situated on the Mediterranean coast. 
Amongst the numerous states and ins. 
mentioned In the Mail tablets wc Ond the 
important Phoenician city-state of Byblos. 
Excavations in P. show that in the eigh- 
teenth century B.c. (and probably even 
earlier) this country wa^ under Egyptian 
control. Even in the far N., at Has 8hatn- 
rah (anct. Ugaiit), and lii the far K. at 
Qatna (N.E. of Hums), there have been 
found monuments attesting to ihu direct 
connections between P. and tlie Egyptian 
kjng.s. The ar<'ti.»»ologicAl lliid-i at Bybios 
give a vivid idea <»f thd* extent U» which 
the art aD<l eriftHiuanship of P. were in- 
fluenced by Fg\pt m the niiu teenth and 
eighteenth contiirie-^n c. After the Hyk- 
sos invasion of K^c^pt. wliicli Ijrouglit the 
downfall of ttie twelfth d> nasty uniddic 
of the eighteenth (■eiiriir\ ».<•.), P. became 
independent, and h«r oties \v<‘re fr*'c to 
dovfI(»p economic and inilit-try strength 
without laitsido intub nnec. ^^lth the 
eighteenth dyiiahly (r. IoIm ur.wnrdh), 
however, and purticularlv with Thothm«*s 
III, (fip»t half of the flftt enth «;4*ntur> ), P. 
beoauic an Egyptian iirok The gloiy of 
P. only triilv began witn tiic recovery of 
its innependeuce on the decaj” of the 
Egyptian Empire In the fonrU'ontfa 
century n.t'. At that period B\i)lort wae 
the first city of P., and if \xa>» the chief 
ct^ntre of tratle In papyrus, the Gks. have 
taken the word pv^Aov for 'iMpynis* «iid 
'book' <hcm*c, many centuneH later, the 
name rv /kfSAta, 'the Bihle'). JUabu* 
.Sidon and Tyre ochlevetl llie hegemony of 
P. FrAi iiio eleventh or tenth centurv 
onwards P. ixtab. e4>lonic-i tiiroiighout 1 he* 
Medltf'iraneun ofiusts. At Uie end of the 
second mincnliim n.c., wdth the deflrilU' or 
temporarr political decay of the great 
nations of the Bronze Age, tlie Egyptians, 


the Babylonians, the Assyrians, the 
Hittites, the C^retanB, in tho E. Medi- 
terranean, we enter a new historical world. 
P. (as well os two other Semitic nations, 
Israel and Aimtii) played an Inorcasingly 
important part. To the W. of P. seeds 
were Bowm amongst tho eager-minded 
peoples which later cuustltutf'd the 
nation of tho Gks. A vast 

Phoenician Cfdouial cnipiro was built up in 
the E., S., and W. Modi terra ucau, in 
Ojprus, N. Africa, Malta, Sicily, Sardinia, 
Marsoillos, ami Spain. Trading cnlonios 
were cstab. in (irut»co. Egypt, and other 
eoun trios. In the tenth century n.o. 
Tyro, under liiram 1., son of Abibal, and 
<‘onteiTiporury of David and Solomon, 
heeaine the lending I'hmnioian state. 
Solomon renue*-!^! the aid of Sldonion 
artificers and a supply of cedar wood from 
Lebanon for tho construction of the 
temple and rovnl biuldmgs; and if, as 
tradition says, Phoenician workmen built 
the wdiolo temple, its brazen pillars and 
remarkable Ilolv Place were suihojeut 
testimony to their skill in applied art. Tho 
golden age of P. waned when XHrain's 
third sucoossor. Ithobaol, having murdered 
the last of the sous of Hiram, seized the 
throne and absumed the style of 'king 
of the Sidoulaub.' In R76 B.c. Atvad, 
BybloH, Tyre, and Sidon were nmier 
Ashyrian domination, and paid tribute to 
the Assyrian king, Assuriiazirpal. rndor 
Hiram ll. Tyre was trib. U> Tiglatli-piltser 
III. of Assyria, but the next Tyrian and 
Sidonlan king, Lull or EluUeus, revolted 
and succeusfuUy withstood a siegt» b\ Shal- 
maneser V. During Semiiwdierlh’ft cam- 
paign against Hezekiah (701 n.c.) Lull 
flod to (’•yprus. though Tyi*e still lield out. 
Arvad and Gr*bol (or Byblos), howiwT, 
surrendered to the AJMiyrlans. At tliia 
time Sidon was under tin* rule *)f nji Vssy- 
rian nominee, Ithobaal; mid(*r hib siic- 
c.*8Hor. 'Abdroilkut. il rebelliMl ug.iiu^t 
Aj»sar)imldon In 078 u.e.. was dfMtrt)>ed, 
and then rebuilt. Tyio, after tlic’de- 
stiiietioii of Sidf»n, a.S'.iiincd the hcgeiiioiiv 
of so inueh of P. as was left indepeiuleut. 
but w.is bcsiegcfl at v.irums tinicn, and 
finally in .588 n.r. by Xt^hueJiaUnczzar. Its 
king sun*enili'red, and a piJi>pct king Uiaal 
JI.) was appointed, who ndgnod from 674 
to JO I u.i*. Afterwards tlie monarchy of 
P. gave way for a time to a system of gov. 
bv Huffiten, or judgch. With the fall f»f 
BalA Ionia (63 » b.c.) P. pbshM under 
Pnviaii ruh‘, and (i< getlier with Cjiu’us 
and Syria) hiu* luvainc the fifth I'ersiaii 
witMpy. but the PiKBnkdrtn cities con- 
tuna d to have tlicir kings and local auto- 
ni'mv. Phmnleiau ficctn wefo fr«*tiuently 
oiijjdoycd hy tla* Pt islans in naval war- 
fmc. as In 1 he attack on Milettis during tho 
loiiuQ revolt. 408 n.c., and fgain, in 480 
«.( . the must reii.ible potion of the 
Per-iaiiH* nav.il forc<s was tompo''ed of 
the ships of the Phnonh'lan cillos. But at 
the battle of Kurymedon. when I'erslan 
naval power was completely broken, 
(/iiuon of Athens tnU^reepU^d eighty Phes- 
uiebui galleys and dcsUviyed most of them 
o0 tho coast of (Cyprus (466 b.c.). A 
Phcnnicliin navy was also engaged in tho 
closing stages of the PelopoDueHian war. 
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After the roBtoration of the PhoenirJan end of tbo ninth centuir d.c.; (2) Middle 
monarchy I'yre in 332 B.c. wag burnt by Phcnnfcian» eighth to sixth centuries B.O., 
Alexander the Great (Awad, Gyblofl, and In/dusivo; (3) Late Phoenlcion (in P. 
h>idoii, on the other band, with joy had Iterlf;, firth century B.c. to the beginning 
aocex)ter1 Alexander the Great). Soon the of the ( iiristian era: (4) Pnnlo, c. fifth 
last veatisre of iiidepeDdencx) in 1\ waa ctriturj b.o. to 14o B.c, («.«. to the 
gone, and In 64 B.o. It sank to the position destruction of Carthage); and (5) Neo- 
of a Syrian colony of the Horns. Punif, ]4f> w.c. to the sixth writury a.d. 

The chief. If not the only, reliable or to the Arabic conquest. The Phcenician 
Boiircea of our information (concerning the iriscriptioits (including the Punio and 
religion, luannera, and laws of the I'hopnl- Noo-Ihimc Inscriptions) are our main 
ciaus, are the Pham fclaii inscriptions (see source for ttie study of the I'hoeiiieian 
below) and coins. The latter tnav be lnDgn.),/c. CJomparativcly fe^vr Inscrlp- 
divJded into three gron])8: (1 ) The earliest thuis wtre* huind m 1*. itself, but the 
period, ?.c. from the beginning of the earln'Ht of thorn, iriLluding the AhJram 
Phmnieian coinage (end of the fifth ren- epitaph, heUmgjng lo tlie lost centuries 
tiiry 11. r.) until Alexander the Great: coins (»f Ihr^ socf>nd millennium b.c. or the 
from Ari'nd, Byhlos, Tyre, Sldon, and first centni*y of the fir'*t millenniiun B.o., 
otiicrs; (2) the period of Ah-s'andcr, the nrti the (‘orliest extant readable iiiscrip- 
Ptolomies, and the Scleucuis: coins of Uoii». wntlen m the N. -Sera itic alphabet, 
Ar\rul mid Sldoti, with the rcpresruitation tin* prototype of all existing or disoon- 
of the n vri (Fortune), <jf Ti'lpoHs, with tho tliiiad alphabr t-< (sfc under ALPHABET). 
Bloat ur(»i, of Tyre, with the head of Mcl- The mxt few ernUnies have been rather 
qart, etc.; (.3) the period of the Koni. poor in fbrur jleld; the hulk of material 
Knipire: inuinh coins roprcMUiting the from i»ropcr is late and (‘()n^lsts largely 
temples of lPT> tu^, TrlpolH, T.\ re, i^idon, of ro^al b*doiigiMg to Liie fourth- 

and so on. second contunea b.c. Hr Im the largest 

JjanfjiMae. —The Phanieian language, number of PhoBnician in«ciiptio:is are the 
DOW extinct, belong ^tng(*thcr with Heh , Ihmic inscription^, of which thousands 
Moabite, Vmmor.ile, ilte, all strictly havt bten nneartluul m Carthage; nearly 
related lo ('ach other, and perhaps also the all of them, howevc', arc of pine votive 
langnogc* ot the uuiiutous Lgunt or Has or funerary character. The mam differ- 
Shamrah iusciiiitions) to the (''anaanite cnccs betw ctn the Phoenician and the 
main branch of the N.W. aubdlv, of ‘Punic* lusciiiitioiis are tb(» following; 
the t'cmitic lliiguNlic family. The other (1) Tlic latter bwarnc more and mure 
main branch of the N.W. subdiv. is cnrRive; these difference's, with a few 
Arainuic. The K. or N.F. siihdlv. con- oxieptions, were pnrtly external: the 
Bistri of Accadian (or Akkadian), tiicludiug immher and the phonetic value of the 
Babylonian and Ahsvnan while Anibio hitlers nunahied always the same; the 
and b, -Arabic uncludliig Fitluoplc, Am- direction of the lines, alwavs horizontal, 
baric, and allh d dialects) form the b. sub- was c onstantlv from right to left, it) The 
div. of the Semitic language s. Ph(pniciiin T*unlc inscriptions linguistically betray 
was llio e*pmh current iii pre-ChnsUun the mi\< d pop. of the empire of Carthago, 
times in the nMnmcrd«il cities of the width may lie tonned ‘Hcrher-Phcenician* 
Phmiijcian coast , Tvro, Sidou Uyhlos, and or ‘ Idb> o-PlKEniciam' 
the neighbouring tiw.. where it was spoken .Vnothcr source fur tlio btudy of the 
for oyer 15(10 vears. It aNo was the Phcenlcian langruagc is contained In the 
language of the- nnim rous Phmniclan trami nptioiis of Phtnnitian w'ords into 
colomcs along the Modiicrranoan shores, the scripts of other languages, -uch os 
and particularly at C.nt hage and its Kgy^ptian, Assyrian, Heb. (m Bible), 
colonlOH — the Carthagim m dialect Jr and particularly in the classical hi-erature 
known as Punic. Phmnician inscriptions or Ok. and I^at. iiiscriptious. These 
have also bet n found in the is. of Cyprus, transcriptions are very ImportJint because 
in Greoc*', in Malta, Sh ih , bardiiiJa, Mar- they give, if only in a limited way, a 
Sollies. Avignon, and ‘^i»am. Two ox- picture of the vocalisation of Phcenician, 
tremcly import lint PJio III lan inscriptions whilst the l^hoeniclan and Punic iiisorlp- 
(Includliig a I’lnruicmn llittito bjllngual) tious arc purely consonantal. The only 
were roccnth dl^-f'ovtTuI at Knratepe in oxumplo of connected i’lucnician dificourso 
E. C?illcia. In the M. Mediterranean, in transiTiption uppi«i'’s in Plautus* 
ospeclally in the ter. of Carthage, the Famihut (v. i, and il.), which contains a 
I'unic dialect outlivcil the fall of this monologue of ton Imc^ m Punic — ^wltli 
metropolis aa well as t la PUa?niclaii lan- liat. paraphrase —of a Ca rthagiulan of 
guage of the mother coantry; in the fifth l'*lantus' tiincH (late third centnry B.O.). 
and sixth centuries a.u. It w'as still the lirltaton . — Like nil amt. Scmltio re- 

languago of the poaMints, and probably Ugtons, cxceiit that of the Hebs., the 
continued to be m) until the Arabic con- Phamitian roligion was i lanthcistlo and 
quest. It may thus he said that Plioc- personified worship of the forises of nature, 
nlciau was spoken for about 2000 to 2250 Until recently ouo of tin main sources for 
7 eais, or even longer. the htudy of Phtenician mythology woa 

Z. W. Harris, the author of two out- the work of Pi •• of Bylilos, a Phennicio- 
standing^liooks on Phcpuician {A iJrainmar Gk. historian, w no apparently was born 
of tUeFhcenician lAsnauaget 1036, and c. a.t>. t'J, and still li\c(f in 117. His work 
/hvelopnient of Vie Canaanite Dialed, an was supposed t<i be baaed ou tho works 
Iiwestiaation in Linguistic liiston/t 1039), written bv Sanchuniathon, a Phoenician 
subdivides the Phoenloian language eis priest born ri Uerytus c. eleventh century 
follows: (1 ) Early Phosnloian, down to the b.c. Unfortunately Philo's work has only 
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been preserved In fragments quoted by 
late Gk. historians. Our historical sources 
of the Phosnloian religion are thus very 
meagre and indirect: the best version of 
Sanchunlathon*s account of Phosnician 
religion given by Philo is excerpted from 
Porphyry In Book I., chapter ix., of 
Eusebius* Pneparatio Kvangelica. Our 
knowledge has been greatly supplomoutcd 
by recent discoveries at Uos Chamrah 
(see above). At that site, in 1929 and the 
following years, hundreds of day-tablets, 
dating from the dftcenth and carl}* four- 
teenth century n.c., were found (written in 
a hitherto unknown cuneiform alphabet of 
thirty -two letter-?: sec under Ai-ruAunT), 
which proved to be documents of inestim- 
able value in many fields of i*esearob. but 
particularly in hist, of religion. Many of 
those docunvciits were found in a library 
housed in a building situated between tho 
city's two great temples, one de<licated to 
Baal and the other to the god Dagoii. Tho 
majority of the documents are in tho 
nature of mythological poems coriecrniog 
early PhcBniciau gods and heroes. These 
early Phoenician religious beliefs are of the 
greatest interest, and their possible rela- 
tionship with many of the religious beliefs 
and practices redeett'd In the O.T. has 
already been discussed by many scholars. 
The supremo god is known as El ( 
•God* in the Heb. Bible). Tho wife of El 
is Asherath-of-tho-Sca, tho counsellor of 
tho gods, and their son Is Ba'al, who is the 
god of tho rain and storm. Amongst the 
adventures related of Ba'al is a ('ontifet 
with Lotan ( ^probably the Hob, Lc\ la- 
than). Aliyan Ba'al represents the grow th 
of plants, and fights against Motli ( = 
•Death*), the god of the dricd-iip Minimer 
soil, but is slain by him. The godtlcss 
Anath, the sister and lover of Ain an, goes 
in search of him, reco\ ors hi* body, brings 
him back to life, ^lays hi-? enemy, Moth, 
and places Aliyan on Moth’s throne, to 
assure the revival of vegetation in another 
season. Another myth tells of the time 
when El entru-ted l\er« th with tho com- 
mand of 'the aniiy »>( the Negeb.’ 

The later Phcpnician religion is known, 
but very imperfectly indeed, from the 
various Inscriptions (-tee above). Every 
city and high place h.ul its local Baal, and 
there were, «s well, Ibsalim of the mts. and 
rlvs. By the side of Baal stood his female 
counterpart, Baalath. But tho fcmalo 
element in nature was u-«ually adored 
under the name of Asiitoretli or Astitart. 
Amonjgr the other main gods must be iu- 
cluded Mdkarth (king of Uio city), the 
supreme ‘Baal of Tyre.* There can bo 
no doubt that Phoenician idolatry, hiimnii 
sacrifices, and •prostituthJii practiwd m 
the name of Ashtoreth* reeiill the worst 
features of pagan wor.‘-hip. Later, at 
Carthage and Marseilles, a ram was sul>- 
Htituted for the human sacrifice and a 
meat-offering ftrcsdlbed. 

JSee W R. Hall, Ancient Jlisifvry of the 
Near East, 1913; E. Keble Oliai L-rtoii, 
The liomance of the Sea Hovers, 1924; G. 
Oontenau, La Civilisatiim phdnictenne, 
1026; and Z. S. Harris, A Urammar of the 
Phcenician Lanpunge, 1936. 

PlKBuicopterldm, see Flami.nou. 


Phosnix, In auct. Ok. legend, was the 
sou of Aniyutor and lllppodamla. Having 
quarrelled with his father by gaining the 
allectious of his father's mistress, Cleobulo, 
he was banished and fled to Poleus. 
Peleus made him tutor to his son, Achilles, 
whom ho accompaniod to Troy (Iliad, ix.) 

Pheenix, cap. of Arizona, U.S.A., co. 
seat of Maricopa cd.. on the Salt K., 1 00 m. 
N.E. of Tucson. The chief industry Is 
agriculture, the processing of dairy pro- 
ducts, and tho export of citrus fruit; 
Indians deal in precious stones. Pup. 
65.100. 

PliGBnfx, fobubuis sacred bird of Egyp- 
which, ai'(‘ording to the people of Hellot 
poli-?, visited them once every 500 years 
on the death of its father. Tlie story, as 
told by Herodotus, who <lld not believe it, 
was that tho P. came from tho Arabian 
desert, bearing its father embahued In a 
ball of myrrh, and buried him In tho 
temple of the sun. It was said to re- 
semble an eaglo in siz(‘ and hliape. but 
had red and gold plumage. ArcordJog 
to another story the bird placed itself on 
the burning altar at iloliopolls, and from 
the ashes thoro flow a young P,. freshly 
feathered. Pliny’s >ersJon is that It built 
for itself a nest in which to die, and that a 
new bird sprang from tho corpse. There 
was never more than one P, at a time. 

PhcBDix Group, eight Hinall is. in the W. 
Pacific Ocean, l)etwcen 2'’ 30' and 4* 30' 

lat., and 171° and 17 J* 30' W. long., 
annexed by Great Britain In 1889-92. 
They form part of tho (iilbert and Klllco 
Is. administration. Tho U.S.A. has 
aviation and communication facilities on 
Knderbury and Canton Is. Area 16 
sq. ni. Pop. 850. 

PhcBnixviile, bor. of Chester co., F^cnn- 
eylvanla, H.tf.A., 23 m. N.W. of Phila- 
delphia. Pop. 14,000. 

Pholis, see Cf.ntbonotus. 

Phonetics, branch of scieneo which deals 
with tho speech sounds of tho human voice 
and investigates their production, com- 
bination, lutcraction, and hist. A close 
stmly reveals dlltereuees in sounds which 
at tir-^t appear identical and directs at- 
tention to the particular part of tho vocal 
organa where the differencf) arises. The 
stmly of the \ooul oi-gans is a prlmo 
noce.«.bity In I*. Speech Is produced by 
the passage of air from tho lungs Ibrougn 
tho larynx, modihod by the various 
resonance chambers set up In the mouth 
and nos<^ In its passage through the 
larynx tho air may cause t ho vocal chords 
to vibrato, in which case a •volcetl’ sound 
is produced. If tho chords afe not set In 
vil»ratlon a voiceless sound is made. For 
ino-t voiced sounds there is a eorro- 
sponding voiceless one. Thb (iifferenoe 
between them may be ascertained by 
repeating tlio Hoiinds, v. f ; z, 6. In utter- 
ing tho first .sounds of these pairs, If tho 
ears be stopped by tho fingers, or a fingor 
placed on tho throat, tho vibration of the 
vocal chords can bo noticed, while it will 
bo found to bo absent when tho second 
sound of each pair is uttered. 

Sounds are again subdivided according 
to the action of tho mouth and nasal 
passages: (1) If the air is allowed to escape 
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almost unimpeded the resultant sound is a 
vowel. Vowels were formerly defined as 
those sounds which could bo produced 
independently of other souiids, in contra* 
distinction to consonants which needed 
the help of a vowel for their expression. 

(2) If, however, the passage of the mouth 
bo narrowed but not closed a nibblnsr 
sound, termed ‘fricative,* is produced 
varying according to the precise position 
of the narrowing, fciuch sounds are s, z, 
th, sh, zh, which can bo pronounced with- 
out vowels end continued for aiiv length, 
iieiice they are also termed ‘coiitinuants.* 

(3) The passage of the nioiiih may again 
be cornplelcly blocked during the issue of 
the air. This action gives rise to the* 
sounds known as ‘plosives' op ‘stop’^,* 
t.Q. b, p, t, <1, k, g, etc. hiK h stopping of 
the sound consists of the ‘apploslon* at 
the instant of stopping, and the ‘ex- 
plosion' when the breath forces its way 
through the obstacle. Tn initial plo^ire^ 
the explosion is most cMdcnt, while m 
final ones the apploMon i- the < liicf sound. 

(4) If, by lowering the V4‘luiu or soft p.il.itc , 
the hi*catb he allowed to issue through the 
nose, the sound produced Is a nasal (\ oued 
or voiceless}. Sounds aic <*lassilicd ac- 
cording as the liixiovti'ig op closure takis 
place between the hack of the tongue and 
the soft palate (volar or ha< k coutmiiants, 
stops, nasals), latwccii thi* front of the 
tongue and the hnnl jjah to (palatal or 
front continuants, stops imHalsk hclwicn 
the blade of the t<»n,Mic and (he »*idge 
above the ui>p<'r t^th (dental lontmii- 
ants, etc.), hetwten the upper teeth and 
lower hf>H (Idhio-iU ntalsi, and hctwc'on the 
upi»cr un 1 lower bps (hilahidli 

A H>steinatic n j^rc-icntulion of V. enn 
only he made whirc ea< Ii sound is dciiotcai 
by Its own partuuln s\nihol. Tin 
variety of sounds lu cieh 1 mguage is, 
liow'cver, so grc»il, and the differences 
between the sev. Ungiuigos so pionouiiced, 
that the ordiiun \ .ilninou is lar from 
being adequate lor this ourpose. Tld* 
system of reprcsi illation n\)W gciuralh In 
vogue is that of the Assoiuilion Pho- 
ndtiquo Iritermitionale, and it is used in 
this article. 

Vourls. -I’ho charaftir of the vowel 
sounds Is determined hi Iho pla<*o of 
articulation and the liej^lit to which the 
tongue IS raised. Aitu niation mav^ take ] 
place between the front of the tongue and 
the hard palate, or hot wi • n the hat k of the 
tongue and the soft p.ihire, or intermediate 
lietwoeu these two points, when the 
middle of Iho tongue is hut slightly raised. 
The position of the lips also modiflas tho , 
sound. They may be either ronudod ho ' 
as to form a ring, or mmtral. Usually 
hack vowels are at compariiod by rounding 
tho lips and front ones by relaxing them. 

A long vowel is phoiietie^ly Indii'iitcd by 
tho sign : . The back v ow’cla arc (u), (U), 

(o), (o). In (u) tho hack of tho tongue is 
raised quite close to tho soft palate, while 
the lips are well rounded. Tho sound Is 
beard in Fr. rouoe and Ger. du, lu Fug. 
tho sound Is rarely pure when long, 
generally merging into the consonant (w), 

BO that ‘too* Is represented phonetically 
by (tuw). It occur!* when short, however. 
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as In * pull * (pul). When the tongue is not 
raised quite so high as for (u) a more open 
sound (U) results. This sound does not 
occur usually in Kng. aiul Fr., but is com- 
mon in Gcr., in und. With the 
tongue still further lowered and the lips 
less rounded are produced the close (o) 
sound and tho more open (o). The for- 
mer may be heard in Fr. rose, c6Ur and 
in fler. sown/, lu Eng. it does not occur 
pure, but ly rendered as a diphthong, the 
seeonii part of which Is an unstressed (u). 
Thus *iio* IS ]>honetieally (nou). The 
oi>eii ( i) sound occurs in Kng. long in 
‘law* (1)’) and short in ‘not,* a diHeronce 
in qiiniilitv hung noticed owing to the 
short (0) bi Ing lav. p) is also hoard in 
Fr. tobi . or, and («er Sonnr . 

Theie an two Iiiic rmeduito vowels, pro- 
nounetd mtlut to the haik of the middle 
of the tongue, whn h is lower than in the 
ease of otle r vowels, wluh* the mouth is 
held nuue opt^n. *1 hese are lepresented 
by (a) and (a), tho fornior of which ispro- 
noiim-ed more to the rc.ir of tho tongrue 
than the latter, and h In ani in ‘father,* 
ti. Amt, pn*i, tier. 1 atcr. The (a) sound 
occun 111 l^Y. raoe, , a no is also the 
lirst i>art of the diphthonu'. in ‘high’ (hal), 
‘how* (haip. If the bin of the tongue 
he iai»( il ■^lightly the (a s* un*! fli<ingea to 
the sound oi ‘u' in ‘hut ‘ icpu iitc d by 
(A), r-ormwhat more lievard on the 
tongue 1 -. pronouufcd tin \o\mI ‘^ound of 
‘Piit * repicsenled by m ), and further 
forward with the toiuue nion raised are 
aitieuKittil {t) nnd (». *, Pa fnnner, more 
op' n, heinv hoard iii ‘thcie’ (6: i), Fr. 

<1# V ), ill I Jifir ihc ri tl » 1 uu r. more 
(lostd, in ‘dtad’ (dtili, 1 r. bit d>le), Ger. 
fihltit (t3:lirP. 

The f<»peiiio^t vowels in whah arching 
of Lie* ItoigiK' Is mo'-t iirououneetl, are 
(open I ( 1) e mi (• losivl ) • i Thf* dillcrenco 
between thise two .sound- is not often 
iiMtle. Tlio former is hi ar I lU Eng. in 
'lit,' (o r. Jnihtz, the latter Jii l.ng. beforv' 
‘r’ us in ’liai’ iti o), Fr. str**, <Jer. tmr. 
lilsewLere jii I ng. it is diphthuiigal, 

I ending m a loji" mantal (P wm’ d as in 
‘ineit’ (1 When tin torwani vowels 

an piononmid with the hp-ioumling of 
the r*Mr vowels mnditlod s/mi.ils aie pro* 
dueed. ('orrespomliug with (6) is the 
soiirul pe) Jieard in FV. utnf (no’f) Ger. 
Uilbtn ' odhiii). and with (e) tho round 
(<j!>)asiu 1 r feu (£<^\ Ger. ^thon (f^n). The 
souml (I) pionouiued wnh lip rounding is 
niodilud U> IV) heard iii hr. rvse (ry;z). 
Ger. Situde (/.viula). Vn indeflnlfo vowel 
Is pruiioiiiK ed when the tongia* is raised 
in tho middle repre-inud hv (a) (turned 
e;, whuh occurs in umnentcd syllables, 
as in ‘‘'tirrup,' ‘ better’ (stiraj), beta). Fr. 
fi, Ger JUtU. In Fr the spunda (D, e,oe, 
and o) are sometimes proneiaued with tho 
soft pahito lowert'd. allowing issue of air 
through the nose and giving woU-eharbc- 
(erisod nasa^ souiicis. Tho pbonotio 
transcript of ti so sounds is (5, &, 5), 

us heard in bow, riw, humble^ grand (b5, 

V 1^, cciublo, gra). In Eng. the vowels are 
lax OP wide. In Fr. they are ‘tense* or 
‘ narrow ,* while in Ger. they arealso ‘ tense,* 
though not quite to the hame degree. 
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Consonants, — Coniimtania ore formed 
bT the narrowing of the oral paasagres. 
They iacliulo the labio-dental sonuda (v) 
and (fl iis lu Kii*r. ‘very* and ‘iliui,’ the' 
bilahiald (r) as in. i3p. saber^ voloeil (w) as 
in ‘wot,’ unvoiced ()&) os in N. Kni;. 
‘which.’ I ho t«ibilants s, z, f as in ‘rash* 
<p®J)t 3 u3 in ‘vision’ (vlaon), the lisping: 
sounds (8) *th’ in ‘thin’ and (<5) in ‘this* 
(8ls), palatal comlnuants ns (c) in Ger. 
ichf (j) in Vr. 7 /cut, Kny:. ‘yes,* volar or 
back continuants as (a) and (vb the 
former in Sp. lueuo, the latior in Suitti'^h 
‘loch/ Ger. *ach.* It is srenoraliy r‘ro- 
dnoed in Kr. and Ger. by vilirntion oi the j 
uvula, and i^ desUmnted by (R). The 
trilled (r), canned by vlbmtiu(f the lonfrnc- 

olnt, is, however, most used in country 

ists., and is ulono held to he ccrre<‘t 
for singrinf? and the stage. The Eng. 
‘r’ et the end of a word is merely the 
sound (0) {see under vowels), as ‘there* 
C^e:d), while at the beglmilug it 1«« caused 
by a tap of the tongue a^iii jt the base of 
the teeth. L is a voiced ‘lateral’ caused 
by a narrowing between the side rims of 
the tongno and the side gums. In Fr. 
and Ger. it is sJiarper and less prolonged 
than in Kncr. The *U* of the Welsh lan- 
guage is really an unvoiced ‘1’ sound. 
H is also a continuant caused by forcing j 
the breath under pressure tlirougii the j 
mouth. It may be held to be a glottal { 
spirant, bat is very vocalic In charactt*r. i 

Plttsires or Sioj^, — Thotio consist of tlio j 
palatal sounds g and k, the dental d and t, 
and the labial b and p. Slight aspiration 
occurs with the voiceless stops hoforo 
accented vowels in Kng. and Gor. (p**, tb, 
kb). In Fr. g and d in Ii,ii*'OJi are pro- 
nounced k and t. A chanu teristic ucr. 
sound is the glottal stop ( /) (dused by the 
opening of the glottis and reseinhling a 
fi^t cough. It precedes a '(ow'cl at the 
beginning of a word or ^oiind part of a 
cotnpquud as f>in (?aln). Vcrein (ferfain). 

Ka^a . — In tlo^sc sounds the stoppage 
Is practically the same as that of the 
plosives, tho breath being, however, 
flowed to esfuno freely through tlio nose. 
They are usually voir'eil, the dcutul noKil 
‘n’ corresponding to ‘t.’ ‘d,’ the ialdal 
‘m* to ‘b,' ‘p.’ Tljo vcljr nasal (O us in 
‘long* (Jov), Ger. dcnLfn ^dc»jk-'»ri) to ‘g,’ 
‘k.* In Fr. Uici'c is a p^datal nastil (ji) as 
In rianer irejie). 

See W. Victor and W Ripnian, Elemcnis 
of Phonetira, Engliah, Frem h, and Cierman, 
which Is a very useful lytie book for 
beginners. Other good arc Laura 

Soames, Introdurtioii to LhuU<ih, Frr,uh, 
and German Phonetics, revi.*>d by Victor, 
1809; P. Passy, Hons du Fran(/u% 
Chreiiomaikie Franco tae, lObl ; W. Vifetor, 
IHe Auaurrtrhe dea HrhrifidcuUrhm, 

1014, 1940; 31. D. Pe Knu- 

Itah and Wortd Standard Evuhsh, 1U2S; 
J. C. \Vnr<l. Engliah l*hont't\f's, 
and Hipman, Engliah Phonetics, 

1931. ^ 

Phonograph, see GHAMOPiioKn. 

Phonography, see dJiORTHAyu. 

PhovimoD, commander of the Athenian 
fleet during the fifth century B.c« lie 
gained, among other victories, two at 


Naupactus over tlio Peloponnesian fleet 
in 429 B.o. 

Phormium, genus of hardy herbaceous 
plants, aee FbAx; Nkw Zealand. 

Phoronis, solo genus of the class Phoro- 
nida. consisting of a few species of marine 
worm-like anlioois, whicli may live on 
rocks or in shells of Molluscs. They ure 
widely distributed at doptiis varying from 
low water to about thirty fathoms. Each 
animal is oiicased in a tough flexible tube 
into w’lilch it may completely withdraw. 
At the anterior end is a liorso-shoe-shapcd 
[ group of tentacles. Tho fortlllscd eggs 
•tflix tbeirisoivos to tho tentai^lcs an<l there 
develop into larvm of tho aetiuotrocha 
form. P. has alilnities with tho Polyzoa 
imd SipuiieuloJdea. 

Phosgene, or Carbonyl Chloride, ehloriiio 
of earbniiie acid. When a mlxturo of 
eiiual volumes of carbon monoxide and 
cblorino la exposed to bright sunlight or 
passed over heated animal charcoal, 
direct roinbiiiation occurs with tho for- 
motion of P. or C. COCU tGk. s^ois', light, 
and ytiiaio, 1 produce). This compound, 
discovered by John Pavy in 1811, is u 
colourless hcav^- gas, nearly 3*5 times os 
heavy as air, with a pcuotratlng and 
sutTor-atiug odour which impairs the sense 
of taste, and is % erv poisonous, far iiion* so 
than r.irl)ou monoxide. It is readily 
hqiKrtcMi by (oollng, forming a oolourlcas, 
iiiobilo liquid, tioiling point 8*2*. The iras 
does not fume in moist air, but la readily 
Uydrolised by water. Hot water decom- 
poses it iiuickly to larbon dioxide and 
hydroclilorinu acid, COCla r IJ*0 GO* - 
‘iiin. VViicn the gas is passed into a 
solution of ammonia in toluene, urea is 
formed, P. has been used in chemlctil 
warfare (f/.r.), A pmctfcai application of 
the gas in industry is made in the pre- 
paration of certain dyes, e.g. crj'stal t iolot. 
-SVe J. R. Partington. -J Teat- Souk of 
Irwruonic ('hnmstru (4th ed.), 1933. 

Phosphates, salts of phosphoric acid, 
H 5 PO 1 . ily the action of sodium hy- 
droxide oil this aci<l in ealonlatod quaiiti- 
ties. the following 1 '. can bo obtained. 
Naif jP(),: .Sodium dihydrogon phosphate. 
Acid to litmus. NasHPCU: Idsodiiun 
iivd logon phosphate, or ordiuary sodimn 
pho'>phate. Slightly alkaline; user! as a 
reagent, and in tho preparation of arti- 
flclal drinking waters Normal 

sodium phosphate— nikulino; iiscfl as a 
wat« r softener. Mierocosmlc salt la 
Il.NaMliP 04 . 4 lI, 0 . All tho abo\o are 
Holuhio P. Silver phosphate, AgsPOt, 
is in->oluhlo. 

'liiero an* aliio pyrophosphates and 
mei.ipliosphates, salts of pyrpphonphorio 
fl( id and iiH^taphospiuiric acid n‘*»pee- 
tivelr. They are of lc^s impottanee than 
the ordinary for ortho-/ p. 

Tests , — , Soluble P. give Precipitates^ 
wiUi feirio chloride (yollow-t^dU*); with 
silver nitrate (vellow); with wann 
amtnontuin moiybflato (yellow). See 
MtNKKAli PlIOHPUATES. 

Phosphor Bronze, copper-lln alloy to 
which phosphorus )ias been addod ami 
capable of being made tough and malle- 
able. In one type 9 02-9*1 per coni of 
phosphorus has been addod for tho pur- 
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poae of deoxidation » and in wtiicli, on tcra (bugs) and colooptera (boctlcs). 
analysis, practically none will Imj found ; in To tho former belong tne lantern flies, 
tho second typo 0*2-0 *4 per cent of while the luminous beetles belong; to the 
phosphorus is added, thereby increasing families of the Laropyridee or Klaterldee. 
tho toughness of tho alloy. It is used In some species both sexes ore lunilnotis, 
chiefly for Bprinfp? and for bearing**: for In others only one. The csolour of the 
sprinKS the alloy.s contain 4 » por cent of Hprht \urieH, l>ut In all coses Uie ligrht Is 
till, and for sprfng;s 9*11 per cent. nionochpomatic, Tho uses of the light 

Phosphor Copper Is formed by plunging are to ennldo sexes to And ono another 
a stick of yellow phospborus, contained in (enrthwonns); to serve as a warning 
a copper shenth, mider tlio surface of signal (stinging ccelcuterata); to attra^ 
molten copper. The phosphonis lioils, prey (angler flsh); to illuminate the sur- 
passes through the molten copper, is roundings (deep-sea flsh). See also Bao- 
absorbed, forming a compound (Ju*P. tkria; lovn Iatitus. 

There are two P. Cs. used coinmoreiaily. Phosphoric Acid, see wider Pnos- 
contalning 10 per cent and 15 per cent Piuiui'n. 
respectively of phosphorus. It is used for Phosphoros. see Luoikkr. 
making phosphor bronze (see pr<M*eding Phosphorus. Symbol P; atomic num- 
artlcle). , ber 1.5; ntornie weight 31-02. discovered 

Phosphorescenoe, term first applied to by IJrand, 1000. An element which 
describe the state of luminescence which exists in two niiolmpic forms, viz. (1) 
certain substancxw sliow in the dark after ordinary or yellow P., and (2) red P. It 
exposure to light. Such bodies W4‘re does not occur in nature m the free state, 
caned ‘phosphorl,* and tho tc‘riri wjir but URunlly in the form of phosphat/Cs, the 
afterw’ards apiilied to animals Hlnillarly most important of these phosphates being 
endowed. Almost all bodies are phos- tho tw4> so Its of cvilcinin, phosphorite, 
nhorespent In some degree. When the (Ja,(P 04 ) 2 . and apatite, ra 5 FU-* 04 ),, both 
P. Is continuous (as in fluorspar, quinine, of which occur verj’ largely in Canada, 
etc.) it Is called fluorescenco in Calcium phosphate la present in all fertile 

minerals P. ma> oe s'nc w'l. hj (1) healing i-oii»- and is a soiine of phosphate for 
to a temp. l>elow red lieat (fluorspar); (2) plants; it nlwo forms the mineral part of 
Friction (phosphorus and fused calemm bom*s (60 per cent), and various compounds 
chloride); (3) (''h^avugo (mien, tho two of P. are found in the animal body, such 
split portions evhibitfng fiosltive and as the brain and nerves. The free element 
negative elcctiieity); (4) Crj stulllsation was formerly prepared from ealclurn phos- 
(boraclo acid after fusion). phato, cltlier the natural inmeral or bon© 

In the organic w’orhl we find numerous ash prepared by calcining hiuu-s being 
cases of P, The luminosity of dc<*a>ing employed. This, treated witli sulphuric 
matter was at one tunc adduced as the acid, is converted Into caleumi Bulphate 
cause of the P. of the sea. Now it is and phosphoric arid — (^a2(P(>4)i-«-3U*SOi 
regarded us duo to the preseiuc of liimin- *=3Cas*()4 J-2IlsPO^ 3’he insoluble sul- 
ons bacilli. In the vegetable kingdom the phato is Altered ofi niid the phosphoric 
cases of 1*. ore limitctl to algne and fungi, acid is evaporated down, mixed with 
tlic chief of tho latter Ik mg hymeno- rharconl, the mixture dried m (‘a.st-iron 
myectes. ABp<'ciesof tropicoIiuTn (majus) pots, and Anally distilled in clay retorts, 
was iliacovercd to he luminous by the The crude P. which distils over is con- 
daughter of Llnnceus (1762). All the deuRcd under water, remehed ami purified 
nouiis In tho animal w'oild up to and by oxidi-»jng iiupurita-s with s^odinm <ii- 
mclnding fishes alTord examples of the chrunmte and sulphuric a<*id. or I y press- 

{ iheuomonon. Among the protozoa the mg through chaiuois leather, aud is then 
nmlnouH noctiliica, wiiich Is found oround cast into slicks. At the present tune P. is 
the coasts, emits light from the general obtained by heating cnished nv-k-phos- 
protoplasm ot the body. On the high phato (ralcjuin phosphate. ln»gc deposits 
seas it is replaccil by a vpeeios of pyro- of w’hich occur In F’lorifla. Tonncs<cc, and 
cystes. The larva? of roiiicRi are recorded N. Africa) with sand and pow^lercJ coke 
as lumbioiis porlfcra Numerous in- or anthracite in an electric furniico at 
Btanci*sofP. occur among the cadent cram. 1400 1500" O. J\ \apour distils ofl; 
Tlic jellyfish (Mediisip) are Innilnous, the + 50 -i The calcium 

seapens (Peunatuliihe). mid the nicyonari- silicate, ('aSIOs, forms a fu'^ihle slag which 
ans and siplionophorcR. The ovoid jelly Is nin olT, and the 1\ vapi'ur Is condensed 
‘Berdo* eniitfl Its light only after n'lualii- under water. Tho cnide P. Is purillcil as 
Ing for some time in the dark. Kchino- above. Tho P, obtained in this way is the 
denns show a few spreios of ophiuroids. Bub.stanco knowm as ycllnw lb, and i« a 
Worms show a largo ruimlxu* of luminous waw. transparent substance, which bt»- 
typos. The himlnosliy of the worm comes yellow or reddish from the action of 
pnotodrJlas ceases after sexual congress, light. It hus a sj). gr. of 1 melts at 44* 
Among mollusca the bivalve pholos is tJ., lnnlsat 287''t\ t»n an‘onnt of itsready 
recorded by PlJny as being TdioBjihores- intlaminability is aiu.iys kept under 
'cent, eraltUug light from tho iriantJo water. In which it is practically insoluhW. 
cavity. Of tno ern.stncea tho schizopoda It Is, liowerei soluble in carbon djsul- 
ure self -luminous, while in others, such phtdo, forming a solution which on evap- 
as the genera talitnis or orehcstia, luinin- oration loaves bo flue a residue of P. that 
oslty is probably due to tho prosorn'o of it at once takes fire in the air. On ex- 
luminous bacilli. The angler flsh may lie posnre to moist air, P. glows and gives off 
cited os an instance of luminous flsh. garlic fumes and finally ignfres. P. 
Among insects arc the luminous hemip- burns in air, with a brilliant white light 
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tormliiv: tbu (iMik"! FiOioi burned \^ith 
a liiiii(c<l supply of nir the oxide p 40 « 
is mainly foniicd. Plungred into chlorine 
P. taJkCS tin\ the pentuchloride and tri- 
chloride hein>? formed accordicif ns the 
chlorine is or is not in excess. Heated 
with caustic sotla, phosphine, IHJa is 
produced. Red P. will not do this. 
Yellow P. IS very poisonous and in large 
doses causes death in a few hours. In- 
halation of the vapours of P. sets up caries 
of the teeth and jaw, causing what is 
knowm among those employed in the 
manuf. of niatchcs as ‘plioisy jaw.* Red 
P. is formed when ordinary P. is heated 
for some tlim to C in an atmosphere'. 
tree from oxy}.en. It is purified by boiling 
with oanstje sotla, and is obtained ns a 
red powder made up of sinall try-'tals, 
though fora long time thought aimu?)hous. 
It has a sp. gr. <»f U 0.>-‘J iU, do« I'ot take 
fire on exposure to air or (limr.iio, is in- 
soluble in earhon disulphide and iti caustic 
soda, and is not poi'^omois. The oxide'' of 
P. arc P. oxide, p 4 (>s; P. litmxldc, 
and the peiiro.xule. PiOn,. iiie and 
last are the he^t known and l-iio rise to 
P. acid amt phobiihonc aeid r»‘'.peetively. 
P. acid IS fiiiined when 1'. oxide i& dis- 
solved in wut'T, but is projian'd by the 
action of water f>n the trh’hlonde. PCk 
4.3U20=:UICH IIsPOs. The aeid can 
be concentrated and obtained crystalline, 
forming crjstala which melt at 70*1* 

It is a dlha^ie acid and is a powerful r< - 
dneing agent, and on heating Is corn erf cd 
into ortho-phosphoric acid with exoliition 
of phosphine. When 1\ pentoxide i*^ 
allowed to ilellqucseo in air It t.ikcs up 
one molecule of water to form me ta- 
phosphoric add, Dissfdved in 

hot w'ater it reacts with three molecules <»f 
water forming orthophospliorjc acid, 
HjPO*. Orthophosphori'’ tuid, or phos- 
phoric acid, as it is i ailed, is criinrriereially 
obtained by treating bone a'<h with sul- 
phuric acid. H’hcn pure it forms rry**’tals 
which melt at 38 IP C. It is a trihasic 
acid forming three scries of suits. On 
beating above IGW* C’. it Ioj>es wafer, 
forming pyiopho*- phone acid as a first 
produOT, and fiually is f on verted at red 
heat into nietaphosxdmne acid. Pyro- 
pboaphoric acid, il 4 p 20 -. is n glas-»y moss 
and passes into tbe orthii-Hcid when its 
solution is boiled. Oidiuary P. is used 
for making matches, .•safety matches 
contain no P., but arc luldjed on a pre- 
pared surface of *red* J*. P, is stso used 
for making phosphor-hr nze. The com- 
pounds are used in sev. wuis. The pent- 
oxide is used as a desiccating agent and 
the phosphide ot ralcium Is used on 
* Holmes’ signal, wliich is placed on the 
water, when sponTancoiisly intlammnble 
phosphine is produied. P. compoimds, 
especially hextethyl t<*tpaphfi‘'i>hate, have 
proved highly effective in rend# ring plants, 
by which they ar»^ absorbcii, toxic to 
biting &a0 su<*klng insect iiests. 

Photius tc. 820-0 1), patriarch of (’on- 
etantlnopJe, fainoiib for the fact that in his 
time oc'currcd that rift between K. and W. 
Christianity which has ncvl>r been healed 
for more than a short time. Having pre- 
vionaly held high office in tbe Byzantine 
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court ho was In 8.58 elected patriarch in 
place of Ignatius, who had been deposed 
for eorreoting the vices of the emporor 
Michael. Popo Nicholas T.. liowover, 
accepted the appeal of Ignatius and re- 
fused to recognise P., who in return 
deleted his naiiio from the cauon of the 
mass, an action equivalent to a rupture of 
communion. A iti'^pute over I.iat. mis- 
sionaries In Bulgaria Mipor\oncd and made 
things W'orsc. in 807 1*. coinencd a 
council at Con'll uiitiiioplc lo which the 
papal legates were not admitted, and de- 
nounced the errors nf tlic l.,atiiis, including 
the ' b'llioque (liiuse* in the creed, f.r. 
the doctrine that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
trom tho Father ami i he Son {Filio), By 
a tuiii ot fortune at the imperinl court P. 
fell that same your, and Ignatius was 
restoied, hut on the death of Ignatius in 
870 ho again became i)atriuix’h, being 
ivcogjiiscd this lliuo hv tho pope, John 
Vlil. Bui the igiiatian party was not 
cxtiml. and in 8 m> tlie emperor lioo VI. 
pennaui'ntly exiled 1*. He has been 
treated us a saint by the fJk. Chureb, nud 
as an areh-enf'iny a ml worker of div. by 
the W. ('Inirih. Actually it con now bo 
seen that the sthisni in liih time v^ns not 
moixi thiiri Hic n'siilt of a long drifting 
ap.irt ot I'*, and W., hiicl of alien tr.uli- 
lioiis Irnitfiil in inisunrier'.tandmR. As a 
n -.lilt of tho work of l^rof. Dvornik, J\ 
eincrgcs os n great cburchinai). a learned 
and cultivated scholar, and li geumuo 
I'hristian, if ouo subject to tho wciiknosscs 
of his age; ho shared but did not inspire 
the anti'W. prejudices of his time. His 
outburst against Home of 8(»il acquired 
a historical signinconce out of all pro- 
portion to its significance in his own life. 
The c.auscs of the Brhls»’i iindoubtcdlv lay 
deeper, in the ogo-long innhillty of E. and 
W. to helicwe each in tls* good faith nf the 
other. .See works of P. in Migno, Patro’ 
login (Jreeraf vols. ci.-civ.. 1800. See also 
J. Ruinart, Ls Schisme <U F*lu>tfus, 1911; 
M. Jiigic. Pfiothut el la primanti tie S. 
Purrett (iu jyf/pc, IJt’il ; K. Orth, Phoiiana, 
iy’28; F. Dvonilk (Orthodox), The 
Photmn Srlobm, Hmtorg afid Legend, 1948 
(an important Restatement accepted in its 
main conclusions by tiio Rom. Catholic 
historian); and P. Jlugbrs, History of the 
Churih, vol. II.. pp. (2nded.). 191H. 

Photo-Chemistry that iiranch of 
chilli, wldch deals with chemical changes 
that are brought about by tho ag<*ncy of 
light. Tiie action <»f the gR*on eoiourlng 
matter of plants iinu be taken as typical, 
as 111 tho jucseiico of .sunlight it decom- 
poses tho carbon dioxide in the air. the 
plant assimilating tht' carbon and setting 
free t he oxygen. The n<’tion ot chlorine on 
hyrirognn is effected >ery rapidly m the 
presence of intense hgiit. The gosoi- 
combine very gradually In diffused day- 
light, but have no action on biio another 
in darkness. 1’he rate of chetnfcal action 
is often proportional to the Intensity of 
tho light, hut this is not univerHaliy true. 
This action is not eontined to any par- 
ticular wat e-length, but the most active 
in this roHimet are tiie violet and ultra- 
violet or oetinic rays. The action of light 
on pbotxigraphio plaU^s proihiccH an effeit 
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which Is not iznmed lately visible (and is 
possibly concerned with the formation of 
sub-salts of silver), but requires another 
chemical action In order to render it 
visible; Ibis Is called dovoloplni?. Silver 
salts are very susceptible to the action of 
lieht. Thus silver chloride (which la a 
White substance) when exposed to llfrht 
assumes a vioh‘t and then a dju-k -brown 
coloration and finally loses the chlorine. 
This excmpUfles one action of IfKht. 
namely, decomposition (contrast com- 
bination above). Silver bromide Is acted 
upon in tho same way. 'I'ho combination 
of liydrogeii and chlorine referred to is 
assumed to be preceded hj' the formation 
of ‘activated* units of hydrofjen and 
chlorine by the action of tho llffht, fol- 
lowed hy combination to form nioh'ciiles 
of hydrochloric acid. Ijiirhi may act as a 
catalyst or as an anti -catalyst ; it may 
start a redaction or complotciy cbaut?e the 
natural course of a reaction. 

Photo-Engraving, see Procils.s Work. 

Photo-Eleotriolty. Tho commercial appli- 
cations of the photo-electric ctfcct since 
1920 have become so extensive and 
varied In character that it is doubtful 
whether any prcvlcna scjcntlflc discovery 
has been so raphily t'^utuncrciallsed. The 
photo-clci'tric effect is the emission of 
electrons {Q.r.) from a metallic surface 
when liirht fulls on it. Tho first hint of 
this effect was discovered in 1H87 hy 
Hertz (better known for his researches on 
wireless waves), who found that when 
ultra-violet light (r/.r.) was dii*eetcd on a 
spark gap the electric discharge CHS'urred 
at a lower voltage. In 1S8H llallwachs 
found that a body charged with negative 
electricity could he dlsrlinrged hy dirc‘ct- 
ing a beam of ultra-violet light on it. The 
nat arc of this curious cflVct was cx|iluiucd 
by IjC'nard and .1. J. Tlioin-^on folhmiiig 
the di.',c4i>crv of Uk* electron b\ tin* latter. 
The faets that tho einis-.ion of cleetrons 
begins iinnierliatcly the light tails on the 
nieLalMc mirfaco, and tl>at tlie iimxiinniii 
speed of the ejected eh'ctnuis depends 
only on f l»e na^e-lcnglli »)l'thc ligiit fulling 
on till' surface, were e.\plaiia'<l uhen Kin- 
stein applied the qimiit^ini Uie<iiy to the 
prohloiii. A simple type of pii<»to-electrie 
cell is shown in the diagram. It is a small 
gins’s eell eouled on the inshie with n 
deposit of potassium or otlicr alkali metal, 
distillerl into the cell while tJie latter is 
highly evaeiiated. Tin* snrfneo near JO is 
left quite clear of tlie nutal. A trace of 
the inert gas argon is I lien introdneed and 
the cell is scaled off 11 i< a thin inetul 
ring connected tf) the j)in D. ami tho 
melalllc deposit is ctmiiceted by a wire to 
the pin A. 11 and O are ‘dninmv’ pins 
fixed in tho base of the mount so that the 
cell may he held in an oniinary vnivo 
bolder. An alkali metal is used because, 
other tilings being equal, the photo- 
•rlcetJ’le effect is greutivst wit h these metals 
in ordinary light. The ring it is kept at 
about -h 150 volts relntJve to the film, so 
that tho electrons tlow from it to tho ring. 
Tho electric current so caused is very 
minute, hut it can bo amplified by mciius 
of an ordinary wireless valve and tho 
amplified ciirnmt can be made to openife 
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a relay that acts as a switch in an eJec- 
t ricn I circuit . The photo-elcctrlc cell when 
coupled lit) in this way behaves like an 
outoiiiatic eye. Photo-clectrlo colls are 
now used, lor example, to switch on the 
lamps m largo buildings and station goods 
yards whenever the lutenHlty of the day- 
light falls below a given level. They are 
n.si-d us burglar alarms, operating the liells 
when a beam of light falling on tho cell is 
lnt<*rrupt cd . Similarly, t hey are used ex- 
tensively in counting machine units, re- 
cording each unit on an illuminated board 
Hs ft pas^e-. in front of the coil. As those 
ceils arc scimitivo to changes in the colour 
of tho light falling on them they arc ii^^e^l 



for such pur|)oscs as detect mg at mo^pue^l< 
pollution; rejecting discoloured ])cas 
route for bottling; rejecting proprlclar\' 
articles that liavo accidcntnlly siieil their 
labelled wnappera; for the aiitomutic open- 
ing of doors when a jierson appioaehcs 
and for clo.'-mg them nften^urds. Hut the 
most iinporlaiit application of iht photo- 
eh-erric (*lTeet so far is the invention of 
tulking filiUwS {see Cisem vtoou vch). Sucli 
jours, a.s liie AVccfritv*/ AVr/t.w* givi* ileiaiU 
from tirni* to time of tin* new(".i :i)«phea- 
tioiis of l*.-E. 

Photogrammetry, >5eieMi e oi mea-uring 
and surveying by aid ot photography 
w-fth o rigid camera and stand and n 
lens free from distnition and a fixed 
vortical position of the plate with ivgard 
to the iens. Tho si/e and arrangement of 
objects in tho negative w ili l»ear a eon'-taut 
ratio to those of the original suiiject. 
Tho eamera for photogiamnietrlc pur- 
poses is generally providtsi with levelling 
scnwvH and a gnidiiated eireuinr scale at 
the base, while four n\ed points an* 
arrangt'd at the heu.*k to regisu*r on each 
plate exposed the position of the hor*- 
zontal line and f the lens axi^ \ maa- 
iietie compass ana a theodoid*- are usually 
attached to the eatnora. 

Photography the recording of light- 
iiiingos l>\ means of light sensitive sub- 

btanci- 

History and Methods , — ^In 1802 Thomas 

•p 
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VVedgi;vood, son ot Josiab Wedgwood By the addition of oertaiu sensitising 
the potter, pub. an accoiiut of experi- dyo-produots emulsions oan be made 
ment<i carried out by Sir H. Davy sensitiye also to yellow and green (ortho- 
and himself in a method of copying cluomatio) and, m addition, to red (pan> 
paintings on glass and of recording pro> chromatic). Most emulsions are still 
files by the action of light upon silyer unduly sensitive to blue light, and filters 
nitrate. But these images could not be are ii'^ed to coirect this imperfect bcusi- 
fixed as the unaffected portion ot the ti\ity or to emphasise or minlmiso the 
emulsion was not removed. In 1811 illative brightness of coloured objects 
Nicpco obtained images ou a bituiiu* when reproduced m monochrome. A 
nous film I^ter he experinieiited uitli \ellow filter on the lens mil darken a blue 
Daguerre (qv.), and six 'vears after bkv and thus bhow up the whiteness of 
Niej[K*e*s death (1839) tho latter pub clouds. (Jonsidcrablo penetration of liaze 
particulars of his Dagmeirootypo process can bo effected b\ the use of suitable 
in which a metal plate coated with silver filters and under eeitafu conditions the 
iodide was exposed in the camera and bub* use of niters can leveal m a photograph 
jected to vai oriscd menury m a dark details mvisible to the human eye 
room A positive image was pioduced Tho camera, ebscutially a light<tiglit 
duect durks and lights in the subject so box with Ions at one end and a place for 
recorded. The Daguerreotype was the the sensitive plate or film ut ihe other, 
first prat tical process, and produced was developed from the camora-obsoura 
excellent rc««ults, but it bears little histono {q o.). Modem developments have been 
relation to piesent day processes, which larg^y in the direction of c-ompactuees 
have more directly evolved fioin the work and m the lenses fitted, bimplo lenses, 
of Fox Talbot an Eng <oiiUmporur> of those composed of a siuglo gluss, havo a 
Dagmrrc Fov lalbot pub a‘<39) pai- number of defects when used for F 
tuul)i*o of Ills fiixt pro<fss a method of CThromatlc abenation, the bringing into 
photogenic drawing with the image focus of light of different colours at dif- 
produoed on pupti coated with chlozide ot ferent distances from the lens instead of 
sihcr and fixed b\ solution of silver on one plane. Is corrected by cementing 
chloiide and pot<ibsiuin bromide Later together two lonsos made of dlftercnt 
h>posiiIphite of soda became gcncrall> gla'.stn fhts Is tho Meniscus Achromatic, 
used to dibboUe out tho unwanted bilvcr As only the (tutral area of a single lens 
and so to ‘fix’ the image. In 1541 I ox giK'i a huflnientb char out image, a 
Talbot patented bis Talbot \pe or < alo Stop* is uiad to c ut out the edges This 
t>pe p^o<es^ Fox Talbot's pro<es«.i', taiises distoitioii tlie foim depending on 
rtbiilted m a nogatire image (darks uid ulorher the stivp is Ik hind or m front 
lights 111 tho subject reversed) on pap* i of tbe lens planng a lens on each 

A positive print was obtainid b\ piintiug ido of the stop, tho two diKtoitious 
thiough this negative on to anotlur sheet hiiUmi and an undistoitt d image is pro 
of sensitised paper The deviiopriunt ducid mwU a doubUt lins is known as 
sm«e 1 o\ Talbot’s time has hti n iipiil t itttilincai Ihrte ah'^witioiis is mani 
J H Kf ade irroposed a d#»fZo/j/r (r is 12) hplifritul abenation. the piudmtiou of 
to inenase the €>ffect prodiiMil liv light an image sliglitiv mishirp all over unless 
In IMh Niepce de St Nntop 'H^^gp■^.4ted onU .i •'iiiall central iiua of the hns la 
glass with a coating of Bllwmitn to is pla^o ubtd « nrvuture of field, tho ttndoia y iu 
pai>cr for iifgBtlris In ISil lo Liay simpli hnsex to bnng ohjctU* into sharp 

and \rtlw*r dH\ proposid tho fo«ns m a MirTul fitld, not on a fiat oue, 

Ube of follodlon as a vehi* U ff»r tlu sinsi- suth «h is pioMdcd by plato or lllni, and 
tive salts, the latter publishing an BM oiiiit astigm itism a loiiiplix fault iiiiLking it 
of bis collodion wet plate iimi*--. The impoosilile to f< eus shirplj at tiu '‘anic 

collodion process was an (^(<Uiiit one tiim Mitual and Lun/onUil liiic') \ 

It is used largely to da\ witii litth altciH> high di grer of (oireitioji of tin s< alxT 
tion by process engraMi^ tut Hk idaU* | rntjoii'* is found iii th< anastigiiiat Uiis, 
had to be cxpo'K‘d whiii tlu uuiilhion was I ofti n u combitintion ot in> to eight dif> 
stiH wet. In I S7 1 Dr. R f Maddox iibed I ftn nt < h iiu nts, the pi u t k al advantage of 
a Ratine emiilaion to hold the KiUor wlii< h is t he sharpnt ss of thu itiiagi s pro 
bromide enlta and this rouhl Ik dried after \ dmed < vt n when pi u tu allv the wlioh 
coating and before exposmo doing nwa> nnni of the Ii ns ih umsI \\ ith such a lens 
with the need for a portahh daik room far inuit> light is paased to the film dm mg 
dry plato was improvi d ui s< nsitivitv a giv« n period than when a small htoji lias 
and other qualities. In l-'hq iieoige to Ik usetl to < ut out the iiiieofipzctrd ruvs 
Eastman placed on the nidrk t tbe hiht from tho id'e^. of .i simple lens 
roll-films. celliiJold taking t io p|A<< i>f In the early davs it was the Usual prru- 
giasB, and in 1891 he lutiodurid a daj- tice to take a negative of the siio in which 
fight blading film. From this P. as a the flulshod print was required^ To-day, 
popnlae bohby may bo said to date, owing to produc tion of precisldn camonui 
Rmnt Iniprorpmcnts in sensitivo and the mon^ trlUeal definition of the 
materials have largely hc'en in increased modem anaetlgmat lens and tho finer 
8eQ|9itlv1t#»and in tho improved rendering grain of negative-making materials, small 
of eoloured objects m monochrome. The negatives are ooinmouly taken and eo- 
early oinulflinns were sensitive only to light larged prints made by projeotlxig an 
of sbort-vrave lengths, blu^, violet, and inlargod Image of the negative ou to 
the invisible ultra<-vIolet Buoh colour- sensitivo paper. This has led to a vogue 
blind emulsions are still made, and plates called niiniatun* P. with a 'press' of Its 
coated with them ace known as ordinary, own The seiihitive paper used fbr 
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enlargrlng: ban nn omiilsloD similar to 
that on Alms or jjlates, but not so spoeAy; 
this Is bromido paper. Prints of various 
colours can bo produced by uainff chloro^ 
bromido papers* the omnislon of which 
Is a mixture of chloride and bromido 
of silver, the ratio of tho two halides 
determining the colonr and speed. iMulti- 
grrade is a modem bromide paper with 
unique characteristics. Two emulsions, 
one soft In (gradation, the other contrastliifir 
and sensitised to bliio-firccn llprht, ore 
coated on to a siiifclo baso. Tlio Ubo of 
snitablo Alters in prlntinir or ciilarfflngr 
can be made to alter the contrast cif the 
result. Oasllffid paper Is Iwa senaitive, 
and can bo worked in dim artlAciul lig:ht, 
and no dark room Is neer*ssari . The 
Bromoll procesK favoured by many 
pictorial photoBTa])liora is based <»ii a 
print on bromide iinpor. The iinuae Is 
bleached in a soliilion which transforms 


produced In the U.S.A. It is the Land 
one-minute camora and Is made to take 
two spools, one of negative and one of 
positive paper. After exposure the ends 
of tlift two spools of paper are pulled out 
togetlicr to a predetermined stop and 
as tJiey pass between two rollers m the 
camera a narrow bag of paper extending 
across the positive paper is burst. The 
bag contains the processing solution 
which IS sqneozed into close ooutact with 
tho exposed negative paper. The un- 
ttflcd bdver coiii])onuds <iifluse or migrate 
to toe poHiiiv(* paper, there to be reduce 
by the Bolntion to form a positive Image. 
Tlio nnifihcd quart cr-plate print can be 
removed from the <‘amera a minute after 
tho operation lias comra»‘nced. 

(\>hjHr As cnrly as 1785 

Ncncbjer point! «| out tli.it when a spec- 
tmm WHS ib»-owri on to w1\<t chloride 
violet and bluo were reproduced. In 



TUK rniNciri.r. of iiin cami.uv 

00' is llie oi)je< t. '1 ho con^ l»»iis ol lb*" c virn'ra is pulled out !»o that ii forms .i ir il, iu\ ci ted 
iniag*‘ 11' on tho sensitive pldfe PI\ llris bv vaiyiii/t the distance of the plate frr»'n the lens 
It IS possible to form images on the photo for sario is positions of the object. 


It from ouo of various dogrt'cs of light and 
dark to one of various degree's of .->1 iekii]t\M<«. 
The print Is tlu*n dablied o^cr w'ltli pig- 
ment, which adheres in vurioiw degrees, 
according to tho stickiness of tiio vunoiis 
parts, and the tones of tho ])ieturo arc thus 
reproduced in pigment; conslderablo 
latitude is possible in tnc building up of 
the pigment image. JJroinido and gas- 
light are dcv’clopinent pupers, the process 
being to expose, develop, Ax (to rcinovo 
the undeveloped hcivsiliro salt.h) and w'usli, 
as in making ncgaUve.s. other printing 

{ >apcrs are known ns prlnt-out- papers, 
letmiise tho image is printed out to its full 
depth, the print being linislied by toning 
to the desired colour and fixing; with sclf- 
toning printing-out papers toning and 
Axing are combined. In platlnofypu 
paper the imago is formed of inetallie 
platinum; tho paper is expensive, but the 
results are of exceptional quality and 
permanence. Carbon printing depends 
upon the hardening of diciiromntc^l 

g elatine on exposure to light; the image 
I of carbon pigment in golatino, tliose 
•portions of toe impn gnntcd gelatine which 
nave not been hardened by light action 
are washed away by the application of 
warm water. An image sinAiar to that of 
a oarbon print, but not necessarily ])lg- 
mented, can bo used as a resist In etcliliig 
designs, etc., on to metal or gloss. 

A camera with unique features has been 


l*tl2 In his book Zar FarbtnUhre^ Goethe 
prlntc'd an account of the rcseun'hes of 
.Seebeck, the great Gcr. physicist, into the 
action of coloured illuiniuritiOD upon 
slher chloride. During the* next eighty 
jears investigations were muiductod 
oloTig tlii-'C linos by many fauHcis men, 
iucludmg Joliii Hopschel, Hunt Niepce 
lie t^niiib Victor, l‘olto^in, Bccquera. 
/anker, and Wiener. 

In 18111 J.ippmann gave an cxplAn.ition 
of 1 he tlieory of Intcrfcrcm e and exhibited 
ui tu.U photographs of colours produced by 
bis luctlmd. Lippmauu used a trans- 
parent gelatine enmlsiou of sAver bromide 
cxpo«-c»l 111 contact with a mercury 
rolliHJlor. The light pa-»iiig from the 
Hubjeit tbnmgh the emulsion was re- 
AtH-lcd hack along its path by tJic reAeotor. 
WlwTc two trains of light-waves Inter- 
fered llie emulsion was unaAccted, but 
when* they reinforced ca<'h other a series 
of planes of meti^o silver wa.s produced 
on development, and the d>tanoe apart 
of those pianos dependt'd on the wave- 
length of the light. The result, w'hen 
viewed at the ii ogle of maximum reAec tir>u, 
W'os a photogra.',* in oolours corresponding 
to the actual subject. The systems in 
use to-day ar<^ indirect and based on the 
Young- ilelroholtx theory that all colours 
may bo matohed for the human eye by 
nAxlng in various proportions light of the 
three colours, blue, green, and red. l^ere 
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are two main sj'-stems, tbe additive and 
the eubtractive. 

In the additive processes three nesra- 
tives are exposed through rod, blue, and 
green colour Alters respectively. Positive 
transparencies are made from these and 
each projected tlirough a Alter of a colour 
similar to that used in exposing the cor* 
responding negative, all three images 
being combineil or added to each other 
in roister on a screen as demonstraU'd by 
Clerk-Maxwell in 1S61, or viewed in a 
device which combines all three images in 
an eyepiece (Cross, 1879; Ive’s KromakSp, 
1902). The mi>st widely used of the 
additive processes were the screen 
plates or iiliiis. 1896; Aiitochronie, 1907; 
Wamer-Powrie, 1907; Omnicolore, 1907; 
Thames. 1903; Paget, 1913; Agfacolor, 
1924; Finlay, 1929; Dufaycolop Roll 
Film, 1933. This method u^ed a mosaic 
of blue, green, and red Alters on a glass 
plate or Aim support. A panchromatic 
emulsion was coated on to the mosaic; 
the plate %\:is exposed so that the light 
passed tlirough the iiiohalc to the emul- 
sion; the plate was then proeesscil by 
reversal to a positive and could then be 
viewed by transmitted light or projected 
on to a screen. In the Autochromo the 
mosaic was made of dyed starch grains. 
The Paget pnn'css employevl a separate 
taking screen, and from the r<*sulting 
negative a positive was made an<l bound 
up in renter with a viewing screen. 

In 1869 Louis du Flauron proposed the 
subtractive method in which the po«utivo j 
images from separation iiegutives made f 
through red, blue, and green Alters were i 
converted into a dyed or otherwise ! 
coloured image, complementary in cohnir 
to that of its taking Alter, tlie amount, of 
colour being proportional to the amount 
of sQver developed in the positive. The 
colours used are known as subtractive or 
complementary: thus the positive from 
the negative taken through red Alter is 
coloured bluo-grecn, the positive from the 
green separation negative is coloius'd , 
magenta, and the positive fnjra the blue 
separation negatlvo is coloured yellow. 
\^en these coloured positives are super- 
imposed a colour print, or transparency is 
produced ivhlch may be viewed either by 
reflected or transmitted Ilgiit. 

Simger-Shepherd (1909) used gelatine- 
coated Aim sensitised in potassium 
diohromate to hold his dyed image. 
Pinotvpe (1905) was a similar proeesM. 
In tne two-colour Kodachromo Aim 
(1914) two colour-separation negatives, 
exposed ttirough red and blue-green 
filters respectively, were developed and 
treated In a ferric chloride bath whl<h 
bleached the image and siniultaneousiv 
softened the gelatine adjacent to each 
particle of silver. These softened oreas 
were stained In blue-green and orange 
dree and the Imagea bound In register. 
The metl^d was adapted to cinemato- 
graphy by making the prints In register 
on each side of a double-coated film. 
Kodachrome film (1936) uses threo- 
emulsioD layers on a film slip port. Tbe 
top layer Ls sensitive only to blue light, 
the middle layer records the green, and 


the bottom layer the red. After develop- 
ment to a negative the residual sAver 
bromide in each layer is exposed and 
independently developed In coupler 
developers. Coupler devedopers deposit 
dye of predetermined colours wherever 
th^ develop silver bromide to sUver. 
Dineront coupler developers are therefore 
used fur each layer, and w'hen the positive 
.silver imago is dissolved away a sub- 
tractive coloiw photograph buUt up from 
a yellow, magenta, and blue image results. 
The Agfacolor process (1936) seems similar, 
but the three coupling components ore 
included in the three layers during manuf. 
Technicolor (1934 and 1938) ( q . v .), much 
used In cinematography, is a three-colour 
liuibition process oniploving three-colour 
separation negatives made simultane- 
ously in a special * beam -splitting* camera. 
Ilford Colour Film * D ’ (19 18) is on integral 
tripaek process which does not carry 
colour-formers and must therefore be 
laboratory processed. Cle\acolor (1948) 
is a multilayer colour transparency 
material of the reversal and colour 
devcloprocnt typo. Kodak Ektochrome 
film is a reversal processed sheet film in 
which the coupler compouents of the dyes 
are incorporated in the emulsion layers 
during manuf. and a single-colour de- 
velopt'r starves to produce nil three positive 
dye I m . iges. Ferranietdor ( 1 9 1 9 ) , a process 
de\ eloped in Italv, seems to have some 
uAlnity with Kodoeolor (1912). 

Of the subtractive colour processes 
producing prints on T>«PtT the most sue- 
ee-^sful have been Three-colour (Jarbro 
(1902) in which carbon tissues, yellow, 
magenta, and blue, are sensitised in 
dichroinate, dried, and exposed through 
the three appropriate oepurution nega- 
tives. After development in warm water 
the three dye Images are superimposed in 
register on a final support. Three-colour 
Carbro uses three bromide prints made 
from the three separation negatives. 
These are squeezed Into contact with 
yeUow, magenta, and bine carbon tissue 
which lias been sensitised in diehromate 
and ferrli'yanlde. Tho silver imago is 
reduccfl and reacts with the dichroinate 
Xiroducing local liardcning. Washing 
awnv the soluble gelatine leaves dyo 
images which arc superimposed on to a 
Anal support. Vi vox (1932), a modified 
form of Carbro. w^a-s a largely used com- 
mercial process. Kodak Wash-off Hellef 
(1931; used bromide prints on a safety- 
base support. After exposure behind 
the three seiiaratlon ncgiitlves through 
tho s.'ifcty-basc support the images were 
developed and tho iumgo bledehed with 
Kimuitancous hardening of tho sur- 
rounding gelatine. Soluble galatino was 
rfunoved with warm wutek leaving 
hardened reliefs. These worts soaked in 
dyes of complementary colours to tho 
taking filter used in making tlm negative. 
The dye imogos were transferred under 
pressure from tho relicts to a mordanted 
gclatlne-ooatcd paper, the three super- 
imposed Images producing a colour print. 
Tbe improved dvo-transfer process (1016) 
used a tanning dovoloriur for the reliefs. 
Lufaycolor (1938) was a modified carbon 
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process. Dufay tissue (1945) was a 
Carbro process using printing material 
with a cellulose acetate base. In the wet 
carbon process (1944) carbon tissues are 
exposed whilst still wet behind separation 
negatives, Minieolor (1041) and Kotava- 
ohroine were designed for the mass pro- 
duction of colour prints from Kodachrome 
transparencies. Both processes use three 
emulsions coated on an opaque white 
safety base. Kodacolor Hell Film 2 (1942) 
was an Integral tripaek on roll-fllm sup- 
port in which the coupling compounds 
used to produce the dye imago were 
included in the emulsion. A single 
developer was used, and when the negati^ e 
silver images wore reversed a negative dye 
imago In colours complementary to those 
of the subject was left. The negative was 
printed on to paper carrying a similar sot 
of emulsions, and after similar processing a 
positive colour photograph was obtained, 
very beautiful ‘metal-clirome* colour 
prints wore exhibited during 1949. 

Infra-red Photography, see I NruA.-iUj.i> 
llA\8. 

fiee also CimoNO-omiOME; Cimem\t<>- 
graphy; Lens; Lithography; Photo- 
gravure; PiiotomU ’"'nR\pHY: Techni- 
color. 

See J. Mitchell (cd.), Ilford Manual of 
Photography, l'*90, 1942; J. M. Eder. 
History of Photography, 1905, 1915; 

B. T. J. (JlovtT l*crfut Negatins, 1923, 
1948; F. J. .Iordan, Photographir Control 
Protrsses, 1937; y. (J. HlaNland Stubbs, 
F. J. Mortimer, and (J. S. Malthousc (a'*‘*o- 
clate editors), 'J hr Modern Enryclopadm 
of Photography (2 vols.), 1937- .38; and 

C. I. Jacobson. Knlargivy, lOoO. 1U42. 

JouRNAii^: (weekly) Jintish Journal of 

Photography (1800) and Amateur Photo- 
grapher (191S); (monthly) photo- 

graphic Jourunl (]8.i3): Photography 
(1932); and Ttn Miniature Camera (1936). 

Photogravure Is an intaglio nrocebs: 
tho ink wdiicli forms the limited linngo is 
retained in hollows in a nictol jdatc or 
cylinders before being lrnnsft*m*<l to paper 
by means of pressure in ii pres?. Then* 
are two kludb of P.: (I) that which ib 
printed from a plate; (2) that wliich is 
printed from a cylinder. IMatc printing 
can bo further suhdiMded into (o) the 
kind where the eontiimoiis tone of the 
original pieture is split up into ii multitude 
of dots by means of n ‘^^■reeIl very similar 
to tho one used for making l)alf-tf)ne 
blocks (see T’koctss \\ (UiK) and (ft) where 
tho tone Is split up by n eans of u grain not 
unlike that of aquatint (fj.v.), 

riatop can he printed m luo nays. The 
flr«t by means of a idaten siiuilar to that of 
a letU'rpresH maehine. In tho M»cond 
method a thinner plat** Is emidoycd which 
Is bent round a limlerand printed In the 
same way ns a poJid eyflnder. Afore 
.tynleal of I\ is the method of using a 
cylinder whieli is particularly economical 
for long runs. Tho cy Under has an iron or 
sti'Cl core on which n shell of copper is 
deposited by revolving the cylinder in a 
tank of copper sulphate through W'hlch an 
electric current is passed. 

The course of one particular method 
employ ed for the production of a popular 


innguziue may here bo followed. While 
the reading matter is being set in type, 
paiier negatives are made of the pictures, 
and the typo, when correctly set, is printed 
with almost white ink on a shiny black 
paper, ami dusted with white powder 
which sticks to the printing and intensifies 
f be image. This is in effect a negative. 
The negatives of the pictures and the 
negatives of tho typo ore pasted together 
in correct relation to ono another, forming 
one negative of the whole page. The 
complete negatixo Is then photographed 
on a film ro&ejni>ling that used in a normal 
snapshot camera, hut a little thicker. 
The result is a positive, which is an exact 
image of tho page as it will appear when 
printed. 
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PHOTOGRAVURE SCREEN A.VI> CELLS 

Above. Portion of a scri“'n n vnih<*il s] times. 
The winto ’irt'S in foriiuri tlie walls of the 
itll wbi( 1j n tail! t1»c ink mi a ( \lmMtr. 

/ftlote. r»ixi»Torninatir < ros« 'lion of rpU for- 
iration on a ivIiikIm, ijia;nihrd tunes. The 
ceUs lu llic* (larkfst sh.uiow, of an illu:>tration 
(a-* A) arc scvui-f n’hlhs. of one tnoubandth of an 
mch deep and thosi- m the hipliesl lyhts onlv 
about one-tenth of a tliousaudth of an inch 

The po'-itive«i of the indi\idual pages are 
then earefulJy 'planned ’ o\ er a lay-out on 
a siiett of glass, so that lie p'lL'-is, when 
folded and trimmed, ulll fall u their 
lorrett seqiieiiee. It shoiiM be nuneni- 
beied tluil the negatives jusl rel rred to 
nie of op.'itiiic paper, u bile tLt‘ positives are 
made of tianspareiit iiliii. 

The sheet of posit hes is m \ ready for 
transferring to the copper < ylmder and is 
done hv means of carbon tHsue. Carbon 
tisfi>uc Is paper coated with gelatine and 
made seii-sitive to light. It i* '.squeegeed * 
on glass and when dry -tnpped off. This 
tissue is exposed to Iiglit Ik iiliid a screen. 
The w H ui Used is dillereiit irom t luit used 
for making a rionnal leiterprchs Jl. If-toiie 
block, liemg i omposed of n kit tlee work of 
widte Hues thnt Icaie tmv squares of 
black bet vv ceil ns in tho diagram. Im- 
mediately after printing the aorei'n, the 
sheet of positives is printed on the same 
tissue, which therefore has a combined 
image composed of tin' picture and a 
superimposed « tuork ot white lines. The 
objoet of the seu n h to ^l>lit up the image 
into an imrat'iiso number of square cells 
which will later be etched. The tissue is 
squeegeed on the copper cylinder and 
then soaked In hot water which enables 
tho paper backing to be peeled of. This 
gelatine imago will vary in thickness 
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according to the amount of light which 
penetrated through the positive when 
ft was printed. After carefully protecting 
the margins and any parts of the cylinder 
not required to print. It is etched. The 
result on the copper will be a multitude 
of square pits of depths varying according 
to the tone of the original. The process 
is carried out by slowly revolviiig the 
cylinder in a trough while the etcher pout's 
the solution over it from Jugs, using dit- 
ferent strengths to suit the dilfcring neciis 
of the various pictures and type. A very 
Jarge number of prints could be taken 
direct from the copper, but nowadays it is 
more general In rotary P. to face the 
cylinder with ihxomium before piinting. 

The printing is effected by the cylimler 
revolving in a trough of ink (or in contact 
with a roller which revolves in the ink), 
and as the ink is drawn above the surfatc 
of tlio trough a thin steel blade (the 
*doetor*), uhich is in contact with the 
cylinder along its whole length, wtiies all 
superfluous ink from the surface. C/on- 
tinuing Its revolution the cylinder is 
brought into contact with the paper by 
means of a rubber-covered cylinder. The 
pressure is sufficient to withdraw tho ink 
from the pits in tho cylinder and transfer 
it to the paper. 

P. ts a process particularly useful for 
printing photographic originals in ver\ 
large numbers at verv high specd*^. It 
produces a particularfv rich effect fiom 
rather dark subjects. Tin's is largt Iv duo 
to the fact that the dark tones in gr«i\urc 
carry more ink than in the light tones. 

Colour Fkoiogravurr is <MM'lov<d lu 
many perlodioate and inaga/mc*'. The 
methoa of reproducing fioni u < oloiuud 
original by P. is on cunveiiinuial line-* and 
is similar to that which h used lor thrt»c- 
and four-colour letterpress half-ioue. 
The coloured original is photographed 
three times through a different coloured 
ffiter, i.e. a violet Alter for tho yellow 
plate; an orange Alter for the blue plate, 
and a green Alter for ttic ruil plate. The 
negatives which ore produced correspond 
to the colour values of tlie onginal. hut a 
cerUdn amount of rctouerimg is nof^esaury 
to correct the balan<'e of colour. A 
positive is made from ea< h of tho nega- 
tives. which when made up mto sheet form 
Is ready for transferring to tho copper 
cylinders. The proce-js follows as for 
monotone ropiYidoctlon but four cyliud(*rs 
are re<iuirefl for a fom-polour repro- 
duction. .Vfter etching, 1 1 > < v Imders arc 
ready to go on the pnnUng picas and (he 
paper reel is fed through Mic rnaohinc. 
After each colour is piintxi, the web 
progresses through the mar tiins over 
eteam-beated drums, which mokes tho 
colour perfectly dry before a subsequent 
printing takes place. The periodical j-i 
produced at approximately 2r>.U00 copies 
per hour, the machme actually making 
12.500 revolutions per hour, producing 
two copies at each revolution. 

Flat Flute flcmd (Jravure is a prooess not 
much used now. It does not fail to pro- 
duce flrst-class results, but It is slow and 
therefore costly. The plate is preMreil as 
for an aquatuit. by covering it with a dust 
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of bitumen or resin which Is made to 
adhere to tho plate by slight heating. A 
. carbon tissue of the de«iiroa picture is pjre- 
pareil as described earhor and laid on the 
plate and oti^hed. No screen, of course, is 
used, as the dint-gram breaks up the 
Image into an Iniuiito number of ecus. If 
inked and wiped and printed by hanrl. ex- 
quiblto results can be obUilned. This pro- 
cess is appropriate for limited eds. of 
plates for use in books, and for producing 
high-quality reproductions of works of art. 
If tho paper is damped, even liand-made 
paper is iiracticnlilc. which Improves the 
Miialit V cuonnoiislj for some kinds of work. 
Sit H. Bi•^keborn, Phofottrarntre Machxne 
PntUittg. 

Photo-lithography. under Lituo- 
u«\rnv. 

Photometry, expenuK iilal comparison 
of tho lUumijiatiug power of different 
sources of light. It uitords a method of 
luoasiu'ing this llluimniling power by 
cotniiansoQ with that ot a conventiouai 
standard. Tlio standard adopted was 
originally Ihe illiinunaling power of a 
sperm caudl(^ siv lo tho pound, burning 
at the rate of 120 grams por hour, the 
ilhuninating powder of any source being 
then expressed as cqiinaicnt to so many 
st.uidurcl candies. This standard is too 
inaccuraU' tor modern work, owing to the 
\.uv]ng illuminating power of those 
uindles. Soy. standards liavo been sug- 
gested. among them being tho portion of 
I a certain si/e flame of an Argatid burner, 

' the llamo of am> lacotab' contained m a 
8{>ecial lamp, and the pentane lamp. The 
bit ter is by far the most accurate. It con- 
sists of a llamo of pentcuio vapour, mixed 
with d doiinlto proportion of air, and 
btirnin.: in a stiecial typi, of lamp, the ring 
burner of which is made of steatlti^ This 
Urap IS equivalent to ten •-taudard candles. 
The iii'^lrumeuts used for carrying out 
tficsc romparisons are called phorouiotcrs. 
Tho Himiilcst photometers aro those of 
Foucault, Kuinford, and Uunson. Tho 
Foucault photometer consists of a sciiu- 
transpiircnt screen flxeil at right angles to 
an fipaquc partition, which can be mov^ 
in its piano perpendicular to tho screen. 
The two sources of llglit to be compared 
are pUccmI one on oach hI<1o of the screen, 
tbeir distaiK'es from tlio screen being 
Hclju-<tcd xmtil each half of the screen is 
equally iliuminited by its < orrespondJug 
source; tho lUmiduatlng power may be 
then compared according to the inverse 
Honaru law {see LiGiii). Tlie Uumford 
photometer effects the comparison by 
adjust log tho intonsitlcs ot tw shadows 
of a \crtjcal rod thrown on a aafoen by tho 
two hources. Tho distance of mo sources 
from the screen are adjusted until tho 
shadows have the soiuc iutcilsity. Tho 
positions of the souroeR are alio adjusted 
so that the sbadxiws aro ('ost side by aide 
on the screen to facUltate the dtunparisem. 

U /plying the Inverse square law the 
natiug powers may be deduced, 
llunseirs grease-spot photoaoter con- 
slHts of a scretm of opaipie paper with a 
grea^fO spot at its centre. If a source of 
light be planed in front of this screen, and 
viewed from the remote side, tho grease 
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spot will appear brighter than the rest of 
the serpen, while it appears darker on the 
other side When two soorces are to bo 
compared the^ are placed one on each 
side of the sen rn and their dist mces ad 
justed until the spot appears the same on 
both sides those distances are then 
measured, and the inTcrsc law applied 
In their simple forms the aboA e tvpes of 

E faotometcr are not uscmI to day, hut the 
lummor Brodhiim photometer is an 
adaptation of tbp Bunsen It consists 
essentially of an opaque disk, ))art of 
which is illuminated h> one source wlillo 
the remainder Is Illuminate d bv the other 
The instrument is so ai ranged thit both 
Bides may be scon at the same tune and 
their respeetivo brightness compared 
riickor photometers Lave a white buifacc 
which IS alternately illuminated b’l two 
sources Tf the sources are so placed that 
they illuminate the screen unemially a 
flickering effect is produced The dis 
tances of tho souivea from the sci*ecn ore 
then adiusted until this flickering > anlahes 
when the ordinary liiaerso square law is 
applic d In aU this work cyternal lights 
should bo oycliidcd and all the light from 
the sources should be transmitted in the 
some direction I tu Liter all the lights 
should be of tho same csolour othorutso 
the cquallti of illumination will In ditfl 
cull to dotcmiinc owing to this difftrtnee 
in col >ur It is generally found that 
different sources emit difforent coloured 
ra>H m dlflcicnt propcrtlons so that to 
obtain s naih nccurxtc result the light 
from cub ‘•oiirco should bo split up into a 
spcctium and each correspoudlng part of 
these sptetra should In < omporod in turn 
Ihc direct use of the fll kor photometfr 
gl^cs rcsiilla nhich diflti Tcr\ little from 
the reriUlts obtained In spectra compan 
son A further dilllcult> irises in prac 
tico because lamps in ordinary use emit 
unequal amounts of light in different 
directions so that tho measurement of the 
light emitted In one dficetion may afford 
a misIeadJng estimate of the tot al \\ bile 
it is possible to make meohuremeuts in so 
ma.n \ directions rc lari'! e to tho lamp that 
a satisfactory avciage is obtained the 

E roccss is tedious, and th< diffusing bfiherc 
I usually employed Ihis Is a large 
sphere coated Intel iinllv ulth a uhWo 
powder with a portion shielded from tho 
direct reys of the lamp placed inside the 
sphere: the brightness of the sliiekUd pait 
deponcls upon the irtil amount of light 
emitted from tho laim) and pro>1dos a 
meaaufe of It 

Photomicrography, pri luction h-s photo 
graphic means of cnlirged plfturts of 
microscopic obUits, as contrast ed with 
mlcrophotograph} which pre luces 
mlmito prints requiring nilcro'.c opic 
examination from ol jc cts of normal bize 
Tho former pracUco is of tho utmost 
utility in many branches of science and is 
capable of yielding results of gnat artistic 
virtue, tho latter uas onco fashionable as 
a scientifle cmriasity and lias achio'^od 
ntUltv as a means of recording printed 
matter in small comiNass for transit or 
storage The general optical considera- 
tions are treated under Micnosccuf 


Mic RoscoPT * main peculiarities of P from 
tho piactical point of view arc that a 
hlglicr degree of resolution can be attained 
than by visual microscopy as tho blue 
and ultra violet rays can be used but that 
the observer of the pbotomicrograpb is 
dcpruffl of the information to be gained 
from nltt r it ions of focus tlie pic turo repre- 
sents an optical section of a finite thick- 
ness that cannot be extended by ocular 
ac commodsf ion or mechanical adjustment, 
and tho j»u t urc is thus less f nformati ve than 
thecilr ft Image ilthough it can be studied 
at leisure and discussed or duplicate d 
Photognphic recording was used as 
soon as it hoc R mo ivailable 1 he damicrreo- 
tvpc process » ing employed and before 
1880 the use of wet collodion plates for P 
wob well kn »v\n although the lu< k of con- 
venient liglil sources restricted tiehmque 
The intniduftion of RUitablc cli! plites is 
recorded in 1882 and these In their 
eonvenienfc and instant availability 
quieklv ousted tho wet plate Neaertho 
loss until rreenth the wot plate nas 
unsurpassed for resolution tiuing to its 
frefdom from gram llu tcrbuiqiie m 
common use has changed little hinee the 
eirlv dA>s the gre lO idvinecs having 
lieen made In the light roui is aviilable 
and in the senHltivlti of the phrtographie 
plate 8 The a pparatus consists < <»sf nti illy 
of a suitable mi« roseopc jrringed to pio 
jeet A ningnirted image rn t sens-ittve 
photogriphic plate but thi re i a m >di rn 
tendency for complete mwtiumcnts to be 
dc signed bu king the mi ins hv which the 
ult iumte rc flnements of c ritk d ad 1 ustment 
con bi» mode these are excellent for 
routine use but are incapabh of \ it Ming 
till rt suits p issible wit h K ''S h ghly 
lute grated apparatus 

Advances in P have been made possible 
h^ the introduction of plit^ for use in the 
infra rod region to exploit Meal trans- 
parency of normally opaque sulistances 
or to secure differentiation selective 
absorption Tlltm-vlolet P h is bi en used 
bince lOiri to gain additional r -solving 
power although tho developm* r 1 of a 
practical process dates from 102 > when 
Bninard and his colleagues developed 
suitable apparatus, monof hronnti ndU- 
tioii segregated from electric spark dis- 
charge- JH miliHcd for illumination P in 
till ma'* ultraviolet r > cvcitc Hnopcs 
tcncc mil to provide li tincthe ib-»nrp 
t ion pi tiipes has become a commonplace 
in c MTV Itiboratorv owing to tbo levclop 
inent ot nicpcurv di'^tln c lamp- 

Ihc mast clistincfiv h photogr iphic 
branch ol P 1 h that one now turned 
•clnemlcrography * whie i produoea Aims 
for pnjoctloB Apart fi directly re 
cording mlcroscx>plcal event- it can be 
used to obtain blow ni>ti»r i cturos of 
moMmenta tcK> fa-t to follow b> eye and 
albo to i onvert imperceptible clianges imo 
a visible ffeqncnce The extreme hign 
speed photogr -thy pos-ible on a hu^ 
scale is limited in mlcri^sconlc practice by 
the light intensity nvailaDie or tolerable 
to tho specimen. Its main application 
promises to bo in physiology kt the 
otlier end of the scale ’time lapse* photo- 
giaphy, in which the sucoessP e exposures 
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of the film are made at intervals of scronda its possibility was annoimeed (1878) by 
OP hours, has proved very useful in re- Oraham Hell, of telepliono fame. The 
searc'h; nuclear division, tissue frrowth, Instrument depends on tho peculiar 
cell fc'odfnfc, and similar slow proceshcs can properties of selenium, tlioiifcli linr<i india- 
be photographed, and projected at in- rubber, antiinonv, and other nihstaiiccs 
creased speed, with the result that the will act. CY>slaliised selenimii is very 
processes acquire an easily appreciiitcd sensitive to light and its rcsi'^luncc to an 
slgnifloance; the same action may, more- electric current varies with tlio intensity 
over, bo observed repeatedly by many of light. Tiio tmu^iinittcr Is a plane thin 
observers. It is notable additionally that, silvered mirror so iJxed to a tube as to 
even in the absence of *phiise*oontrai)t* t.sc6 libratc with sound smh as &r>cech. A 
Microscopes and Microscopy) certain beam of light is concent i.urd on this by 
regions in the ccUs, which W'ouhl not be means of a lens, bo that the ra>s aro 
Idenrtfled in normal observation, (an bo relieclcd parallel. The iccoi\er is a 
differentiated owing to the movements of parabolic mirror unconncrtcMl with the 
the almost Imperceptible bhadow's. A transmitter, with a .selenium ’(ell’ .at the 
further application of the cinematic tech- focus; tliJs Is placed in s( ries vitli a 
ulque is the reconstruction of a specimen battery and telephone lecei^e^. The 
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by projecting a film made bv photograph- selenium coll H composed of aiternato 
ing 'serial sections of it m ^e«|ucnro, so disks of brass and selenium. I’he rays 
that tho observ cr can .‘^cc tJie relationships of light falling on the trainsiiiif t Ing inlrror 
of the various parts os he is conducted are scattered by Its vlbi*ations, ho that 
throiigli the spedinen; this might bo con- they vary in intensity on the focus of the 
elderod as pro\idJng P. with tho third parabolic mirror, whicli causes tho rebls- 
dJmension which it lacks in comparison tance of tho cell to vary; tho varying 
with visual microM-opj. Tho modem current actuates the telephone receiver, 
technical pmctice la to u>e sub-standard Photo-sensitive Glass, see under Glabs, 
(16-min.) film for cincmitrography, as the CoUnired Ulass, 

definition can be mdiiitained, whilst the Photosphere, white-hot radiating surface 
problenui of illumination, and of moving of tho snn. Tho faurf.ico presonts a 
and exposing the film without vibration, mottled appearance. Lnngioy and Jaas- 
are greatly eased. .sen compared these aupcarancos to *rlco 

The practical details of P. can be grains,’ computing tiieir diameters at 
learned only by experience; books on the nearly 400 m. Langley regarded them, 
subject aro J. K, Barnard and F. V. although what they are 1h htUl doubtful. 
Welch, Practical Phoionnf rfHjraphVt JU36: os tho tops of long columns in which the 
R. M. Allen, Photomicrourapky, 1U41 : and headed matter from the sun's interior rises 
C. P. Shillaber, Photomicmgraphy, 194.). io the surface. Haasky and Chovoller 
Photon. Although light and other showed that these granules moved with a 
electroma^ctic radiations travel through velocity of 5 m. to 20 in. per .sOcond. Tho 
space as a ware motion, they Interact temp, of tho visible surface of tho sun has 
with matter as though they were discrete Iwscn computed by hcv. obfiervers, the 
particles or quanta of finite energy (see resuits varying from COOO* to 10.000'' (J. 
Lioht; X-U\ys, Compton Effect; Qua.v- Photosynthesis (Gk. photo^ light; syn- 
tum Tjheoky; Pbotoelectkicity). To f/iests, a building up), or Carbon Assimila- 
emphasM the particle aspect of quanta, tion, the production of carbohydrates 
they are sometimes referred to as Ps. (sugar and starch) in t.ho green leavra and 
or particles of light; c/. electrons (par- other green parts of plants under tho 
tides of electricity), protons, nentrons, tnfiuence of light. Tho raw materials 
etc. (particles of matter of various kinds), for the synthesis are carbon dioxide, 
Phocophone, iiistrumont for transmit- whlob diffuses through tho stomata of the 
ting sounds by means of a beam of light; loaves from tho atmosphere (or through 
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tlio epidermis from the surrounding water 
in aquatic plants), and water absorbed 
from the soil through the roots. Energy 
is necessary for the roaotloii, and Is 
supplied la nature by sunlight, though a 
powerful artlilclal light is also ofleetive, 
as is Illustrated for instanoo by the 
ospaclty of green plants to flourish under 
electrio light in the cav’os at Cheddar, 
{Somerset. The flrst reoegnisable product 
of P. Is a hexose sugar, OcHitOe, such m 
glucose, and the reaction may then he 
represented by the following equation: 


600>+Cir,0 -i- Energy* 


C,U„0,+6O, 
hexose oxy- 
sugar geii 


The production of oxygen as a by-product 
of P. will bo noted, and Ls refeiTod to 
below. The iioxoso sugar may bo 
secondarily oonvertod into cane-sugar 
and into starch. The latter being in- 
Boluble is an economical form fur the 
temporary str)rago of oarbohydraU^ in the 
leaves, but in some plants such as the 
onion the carltohydrato remains oiitiroly 
as sugar. The reactif»ii is cortiiinly more 
complicated than is indicated liy the 
above equation, arM it Is widely held 
(though still nnpi»ved> loat foriiialdohydo 
is an lut<‘rmediato product which thou 
polymerises Into sugar: 

COa -f HaO ►II.CHO +0* 

d?ixuie water formaldeiiydc oxygen 


OH.CIIO — 

fonnuldehyde 


>CarijaO(i 

ln‘\ose 

bUi^ar 


The polymerisation can readily lie demon- 
strated ill vitro if formaldehyde solution 
is subjected to the action oi' alkalis. It 
can easily be shown by experiment that 
P. takes pla(',e in green organs oulv, i.c, 
those which contaiu the pigment chloro- 
phyll, and will not occur for instance in 
the white parts of variegated leaves. It 
seems that chlorophyll functions os a 
catalyst by oombiuing temporarily with 
carbon dioxide and water, and promoting 
their oouvorsiou into formaldehyde. The 
importance of 1*. in the living world is 
that it provides a source of carbohydrate 
and other organio material by green 
plants, and also indirectly by non-green 
plants such us Cuugl as well as by animals, 
for building up their bodies and as a 
source of energy when it Is oxidised during 
respiration. The equation for respiration 
is the reverse of that for P., and serves to 
indicate that the energy of all living 
organisms is ultliuatoly derived frum the 
sun: 


CfIli*0»-l-608— — >“6C()|+6H|0 -|“Energy. 

hexoM) carU»u 


sugar dioxide 


water 


In addition P. prevents the depletion of 
atmospheric oxygen resulting not only 
from respiration but also from siieh pro- 
cesses as oombustion, dc^say, and for- 
montation. Without P. the life of all 
ordinary plants and animals is incou- 
colvable; a few baoteria are able to 
perform chemosynthcffia and to build up 


their bodies using chemloal energy instead 
of sunlight. 

Phototropism (Gk. light; ryoir^, 

a bending or turning), or Heliotroplsm 
(whonco the name of the plant heliotrope), 
the tionding of a idant organ {e.g. a stem) 
in response to tlio stimulus of light so that 
the organ becomes orientated In a definite 
direction witli respect to the direction of 
the incKleiit ligiit. Stems, colooptlles 
(stern slioatlis of grasses), and flower stalks 
bond towards the incident light, as Is 
noticeable when plants are grown in 
window boxes, and uro therefore said to bo 
positively iihototropic; some roots are 
negatively phototropio, bending away 
from the light (though most roots are 
insensitive), wliild loaf blades usually 
turn at right angles to tho light. P. 
should be dKtinguHhcd from photrrtaxls, 
whicli is a inovement of a whole organism 
(snch as a motile alga or an animal) 
towards or away from light; also from 
photonaslic respons* -{, such as the ‘sleep* 
movemciiUs of llowors and Uvivos, which 
boar no rcUtion to the direciiou of the 
llglit. The positive Ih of a htem or other 
organ is evidently <'.iusi‘d liy tho side 
toward-* tlie light grtaving at a slower 
rate tlian the spio away from tho light, so 
that a positive inirvaturH results. De- 
capitated colcoptilcs do not respond, and 
it has been shown that tlu^ tips of the 
eoiouptiles contain a growth-stimulating 
substance (hormone) whose distribution 
to tho illmninateii vSido is retarded, causing 
it to grow more slowly than the other. 
P. is of obvhma value In cuaiillng the 
organs of plants to carry out their fiino- 
tlons efllciently. 

Phototype, ace C<>Ll/JTrr*K. 

Phraatds, name of four kings of Parthia: 

Phraate'i /. subdued tho Manlj. 

l^hrmdrs //., sou of Mithridates 1., de- 
fcatetl and '•low Antiochus VI 1. i.'sidetes), 
128 B.U., hut was himself oyercomo In 
battle soon aftcrwartls by the Scythians 
and his army dostroyeti. 

Phraates ///. lived at the tin».» of the 
war between tlio Roms, and Mitlvidates 
of Ponltis. lie took no part in tuo war, 
although lie formed an ailiani'e with th# 
Roms., but at a later period he invaded 
Armenia, and Incurred tho displeasure of 
l*ompey. He was murdered by his two sons. 

Phraatv'i / V, was renowned for his 
cruelly, which eventually produced a 
rebellion against him. He was driven 
out of ilie country, but restored by the 
sScyt Ilians. Ho was poisoned In a.d. 3. 

Phragmites, see Rkkd. 

Phrase, in music, a siiccns-slon of »ounds 
either in meJoiiy or harmony, forming a 
definite nielodlo or thematic feature, and 
terminating in a pause (rc/JO.s), that is, a 
comparatively long note or rest, thus 
forming a cailenco more or lass perfect. 

Phrenology, psoiido-soiouoe based on the 
assumiition tliat ‘faoaitlcs* are localised 
in the brain, auo that these areas are m 
evidence on tliu skull. Phrenologists 
profess to discover an Individual's talents 
by iDoaiiug those ‘bumps' or areas. The 
bones of the cranium have thicknesses 
and air spiices produoing exterior uneven- 
ness having no relation to tho oortez 
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wlthtD: looBLliaatioTi eslats (see Brain), 
but has no connection with external 
varladons In the shape of the head. The 
subject was opened by Dr. F. J. OaJl in 
1796 in Germany, with a ‘map’ of thirty 
faculties. Spurzheim. O. nnd A. Combe, 
and Dr. ElHotson were the exponents In 
Britain, rbrenoloarioal soeiotiee sprang 
up in Britain about 1832. but Rlronuous 
opposers were found in Sir C. Boll, Sir W. 
Hamilton, Jeffrey, Brown, Brougham, 
etc. The subject bos since then been in ill 
reputo among doctors and scientiste, 
though In 1901 Dr. Bernard Hollander 
pub. The IMtninl Function of the Itra^n^ 
or the Revin/l of Phrenology ^ in which he 
collects a large number <if instances where 
similarly placed lesions of the brain 

g 'oduced similar effects in character. 

e considera the case for localisation 
Bdentlflcally estab., but la wary In ex- 
tending bis support to external 'bumps.* 
See G. Oombe, Ssaoyn on Phrenology, 1819; 
J, Fowler, Practical Phrenoh^y, 1846; 
A. Bain, On the Study of Character, 
including an Estimate of Phrenology, 1861; 
J, P. Blackford, Phrenology far Students, 
1916; J. Coates, Phrenology, 1920; and the 
Phrenological Journal, 1824, ei seg., and 
work« cited under Gall, Fravz Josfph. 

Phrysla, country of Asia Minor, which 
was of olflerent extent at different periods. 
Under the Bom. Empire P. was bounded 
on the W. by Mysia. Dydia, and Caria, on 
the S. by Lycia and Plaidia, on the K. by 
Lycaonia (which is often reckoned ns a 
part of P.) and Galatia (which formerly 
bcloiwd to P.), and on the N. by Bithyuia. 
The Phrygians are mentioned by llomor 
as settled on the banks of tbo ^angarlus. 
where later writers tell of the pov’crfui 
Phrygian kingdom of (jordluH and Midas. 
It would seem that they were a branch of 
the great Thracian family originally 
settled in the K.AV. of Asia Minor os far 
as the ehore.s of the Hellespont and Pro- 
ponti^, and that the successive migrations 
of other Thracian peoples, eus the Thyni, 
BithynJ, Mysians, and ToucriaiiH. drove 
them further inland. P. was conquered 
by Creesus, and formed part of the Per- 
sian, Macedonian, ana Syro -Grecian 
empires; but, under the last, the N.E. part 
was conquered by the Gauls, and formed 
the W. part of Galatia, and under the 
Roms, was included in the prov. of Asia. 
T^e earliest Gk. music, especially that of 
the flute, was borrowed m part, through 
the Asiatic colonies, froru P. With this 
country also were chtscly associated 
the ormes of Dlonyeos an<l of Cybele. the 
Mother of the Gods, the P Mater of the 
Rom. poets. After the Per'^iau conquest, 
however, the l*bryglans i<cf»iino pro- 
verbial among the Gks. and Korns, for 
gUbmisBlvcnosB and stupidity. Tbo Rom. 
poets constantly use the epithet Phrygian 
AS equivalent to Trojan. I'he Throco- 

« were Indo- 

Known of them 

_ _ _ ’ affiliations. 

Some BchoUurs consider 'anot. Phry^an as 
of a laige group, termed Tbraco- 
lUyrtan, of which Anuonian and Allianian 
are held to be remnants. See W. M. Ram- 
say, The Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia 


(vol. !.), 1895-97, and W. 11. Buckler and 
; w. M. Oalder, Monuments and Documents 
from Phrygia and Caria, 1939. 

Phrygian Mode, third occlos, mode, 
represoutod on the pianoforte by the scale 
beginning wdtb the note £, played on the 
white notes. See also Harmont: Modr. 

Phrynd (c. 340 B.C.), celebrated courte- 
san of anot. Athens, was the daughter of 
Epiclos, and was born at Tliespiee in 
Boeotia. Hyperldes the orator, Apelles 
the pointer, and Praxiteles the sculptor 
were among her lovers. She served as 
model for the ‘Venus Anodyomeno* of 
Apollos, and the ‘Cnidlan Venus' of 
Praxiteles. 

Phryniohus (epvwxo^): 1. Attic tragic 
poet, was probably a dJsclplo of Thespis. 
He produced bis first tragedy in 611 B.c., 
or twelve years before ^Oschylus (499), 
and is considered to be the real inventor 
of tragedy, for ho put on the stage soiious 
subjects illustrative of heroic deeds, and 
aimed at moving the passions of his 
audience, whereas Thespis iirnde use of 
light, bacchanalian stories. Further h«» im- 
i proved the poetical rharartcr of the drama 
and introduced difiivranible ehoruse«>. 
j Ho also was the first to uho ma>kks 
representing female persona in tbo drama, 
ncrodocus (book vi.) relates that wheu his 
Capture of ^/i7cfwj? was cvbiblt^xd on the 
Athenian stage the amlionce burst into 
(ears, so moved were they by the vivid 
representation of the sufferings of a kin- 
dred people. Ho further relates that P. 
was fined 1000 drachmis for producing tbo 
play, nnd that a law was pas.sed forbidding 
it ever to be sbovm again. His last work 
was produced in 476. 2. {fi. 429 n.r.) 

One of t he most distinguished poets of tbo 
old comedy, was probably the son of 
Kunomides. His writings are character- 
ised by their elegance and vigour, and 
there l*« probably no ground for Aristo- 
phanes’ attack on him iu the Frogs for the 
nsi* of low buffoonery. Ho is sai<l to have 
iu\(nted the 'Tonic a Minoro Gatalectle* 
v^rse which was named aftor him. 3. 
Gk. sojibist and grammarian, was prob- 
ably a native of Hithynia. Ho lived 
in the reigns of Marcus Aurelius nnd 
Cuinrnodus, and is chlefiy renieinhored 
for liLM irapafTAi I'w. He also wrote 

’I fc'oyi/ prifAdro/t' ir«i im o/iaTMr 'hmutav, a 
IcTiron of Attic words. See W. G. llutber- 
ford. Phrynichua, DHSl. 

Phthalooyaninss, pigments (mostly blue 
and green) romnrkniilo for their fastness 
to light. The first of tlio series to be dis- 
do\ered was obtained by chnnoo during 
a process in a chemical works, but its 
int'^^nso colour led to systcntotlo Invosti- 
gattnn, and other slnillaT compounds wore 
soon prepared and their strilchire ascer- 
tained. I*R. are composed of four mole- 
cules of phthalonltrjle, c:!«B 4 (GN)t, at- 
tached to a central niiekMia widoh may be 
two atoms of hydrogen or an atom of 
copper or other metaJ. Thft first t.o bo 
marketed was Monastnil Blue B (1035). 

Phthlotis, dept, of Giocee, S.E. of 
Thessaly <q,v.), and homo of AchlUos 
(tf.u.j. Pop (fdtb Phocis), 219,400. 

Phthisis, or Consumption, or Pulmonary 
Tuboroulosli, prugrcsriive wasting disease 
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especially pulmonary consumption. It Is tion may take place, tbo oa^ltlos unite 
widespread among tlio civilised nations, and flU witb blood and pus. Tho blood 
and bos been introduced by tbom among vessels may bn injured and sntaU oneur- 
the less clvilisod with dire results. Its isms fnrnieil, and lutecUon of the blood or 
widespread and infective nature bos long lynipbatics may carry the disease to other 
aroused medical science, public opinion, parts, thus hastening a fatal termination, 
and go7. action in providing sanatoria. In tho acute form, or galloping consump- 
Tbe isolation of the tuberc*lo bacillus tiun, rapid prr)gress may be mado in a 
by Koch in 1882 was one of tho groat few weck«. vi*ry little tc^ndcncy to form 
triumphs of pathology. Tho bacillus Is fibrous tl-4sjje being present. an{l other 
a minute, often curved, thread-like rod; mloro-organisms probably hasten the 
when stained with fuchsine It r<*tains softening. (;hri>nl«J P. Is characterised 
Its colour on treatment with mineral by stoiuuer rcisistanoo due to tho forma- 
acid, while that of surrounding tissue is lion of tissue, and by periods of 

decolorised; its vitality is like that of rest ami recovery alWnated with fresh 
other bacteria, groat, rosistiug heat and Irritation; progress may be slow until the 
cold, aipi is retained for some time in tho cavities become too large, when decline 
dust of tho dried sputum expectorated by of rcHistauce sets in. Tho disease is 
phthisioaJ patients; it is ttusreforo of liabio to spr'Md to tho alimentary canal 
Importance that it should be prevented arid tho iiitcstines. when it causes ulcera- 
from drying. That tho human body H tion; diarrho'ii j ? thou common; or it may 
highly resistant to attack is shown by tho spread to the larynx, where the infection 
number of cases of arrr^stc^i diso.iso, but may iMiisc great pain; or it may attack the 
a iicreditary predisposition api>cars to bo pleura, a iHual complication, 
estab. in some persons, and any comlition Treatweut . — Aiiplication of mustard or 

lovvoriug the vitality predisposes to niitiplilogSstino poultices, radiant heat, 
attack, s.p. aleobulisui. syphilis, fro^ineut and immobilisation of the ebui^t by strap- 
cliiJd-bearing, prolonged lacUvtion. and ping, arc n‘;<*ful with pie iral pains, 
previous <llsea'*e of luncrs. Ocfleicnt Nicme\tr’‘< pill ,mil m-tjenth'* are useful in 
loutiiatiou, ov<Tcio\v»liJjg, iUbUillcient or case of niglri and too Utter for the 

Improper food, insanitary conditions, cough, wlufli is relieved by hydro- 
abseuco of sunlight, all favour attack, cyaiii" mdil or opium preparation. Ice 
as do also the irritant injuries to the may bi3 applied to the chest or given to 
lungs pro<iuccd by particles of dust lu suck wdicn hicmoptysis »s troublesome; 
t’onnoctiou with various occupations in this (Ncnploto n*st in bed is casen- 
such as mining, stono work, and ll.il. Purgatives should he avoided, and 
grinding. if diaiTlnea is constant, opium sinmld be 

Smnpfotns, — Ilmmoptysis, or spitting resorted ti). A generous diid with tonics, 
of blood, may occur at any stage, but maltiue, glyocriiie, and cod-livur oil should 
denotes a serious stage. The temp, tends bo tlio rule. Ilcmoral from uiihyftionio 
to rise towar^ls evening nu«l fall In tho surroundings Is Impprailvo. Overwork 
morning, and night sweats arc common. Hhould be avoided, and fiv^h air and sun- 
Pain is not usually present except during shino appear to be of the greatest cSect. 
an attack of coughing duo to the softeucii hiving ami sleeping in tlio open air, 
pai'ts of affected areas entering a bronchus; judicious exercise and bright surround- 
general pallor and emaciation appoarwifh ings, or removal to drier climarcs. have 
tho chnracteristie hectic flush, and there is proved of enormous bcnchi. There is 
a steady deercaso of weight. Pleuritic mueh dilTorence of opiuloii as to the most 
adhesions, dry pleurisy, are the niio, and suitable climate; dryness ami »w ^hino 
frictional sounds may ho d<'tccted; appear to he most etttcacioiLs, but '» irmth 
cavities and aretis of coiiHoJl<]atiou remna is not necessary. Dampness Im not neces- 
thetnbereloa alter tho pcrcu'<Hion note and sarily harmful, but mucii evidently 
breath sounds. Tho chuiigiM in tho lung, depends on tho climate of usn ’ residence 
inoludingearlystagos. orebc.st<letoctod by and tho stag© of tho liiseasr*. Pure air 
an X-ray oxaminatiou : miniataro radhi- and eipiabio temp, aro C'lSt'urial. and sea 
graphy on a largo scale in factorhw, cfc., vny.igivs «ie of great bemdit. ft is gener- 
is becoming incrooslnglv common. Tho alb' eousi«lored that early stages can Ite 
Mantuiix test (similar to tho tuberculin aiTCHic'd; tho disease not incnraldc in 
test in cattle) is positive. such cases, but rocove. v is slow, and 

Progress , — The first sbitg© usually ooours pnuiuiture return to or bnar/ Jiablts and 
at tho apex of one lung, but Is variable. In work Is dangerous, (lood results are 
older people often occurring at tJie hoso. obtained by collapse nf i!ie lung. The 
In tho majority of cases it remains at one throe methods used ar<' ( 1 1 injootlou of 
focus. flbrouH tissue grows round, tho air into tho pleural rivity (paeumo- 
patoh dries up and often ocqulros a tfiorar) or Into tho .ab.l'‘"ieu ipncitwo- 
deposlb of calcareous salts. Tho focus periioufiim)*, (2) immobili^itiuu of the 
may be arrested but becomes activo again, diaphragm by orusiiing tho phronio 
The alveolar tissue bocomes inflamed, and nerve in the neck aeulston); (3) 

<4&tarrh is present, and the produc.ts cause removal of paWs of tho ribs {thorac > 
a consolidated area of lung. Tho centre plastu). Injo<-iii ' < of coUoidtU gold 
of tho nodules may become caseous, while tsanocrysin) arc ut doubtful value, owing 
the inflammation spreads in the surround- to the nsk of gold poisoning. See also 
lug ivortlons. As these coalesce a general TriHr.uci'UWts. Se<r J. Maxwell, Intro- 
s^teniog takes place, and the matter dwtion to Disetwes of tfie Chest (.Ird ed.), 
colleots in the bronchi, from which it Is 11118, and The Care of Tuberculosis in the 
oougbod up, leaving a cavity. Suppura- //ome v2nd ed.), 1018. 
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Phylaoteries, called by the Jews tephil- 
Urn, or tephillim {Talmud), small cubical 
leather cases, two in number, one of which 
is worn on the forehead, the other on the 
inside of the left arm above the elbow. 
Each contains a strip of parchment or 
vellum inscribed with certain texts, viz. 
Exod. xlil. I-IO and 11-16: Deut. vi. 4-9 
and xi. 13-21. The practice of wearing 
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P., based on Exod. xiil. 9 and 16, and 
Deut. vi. 8-9 and xi. 18, hegiin in an<*t. 
times (.sre 8ong of \ill. 6, and JVov. 
ill. 3 and vi, 21), and is still v ontimied by 
strict .Tews at the weekday iira>< in. 

Phyllite, flK'-Ho eluy slate in which the 
luHtre of flic finely disseminated mica is 
very prominenf. 

Phylloxera, genus of Aphides or plant* 
lice. 7*. rojfiatrix is a nnfcrvc <if X. America, 
and the most dreaded inject jH^st of 
the grapevines. If ar'Pcaied in Europe, 
along with imported 'tines, la*tween 18.58 
and 1863. The Jife c.mIo of the in.>ect is 
complex, and It is in the jiarthenogenef Ic 
stage of reproduction that it is ex<'esslvely 
prolific. The female, after pah lug with a 
male, lays only one egg, and this may 
batch in autumn or MnvUe till the fol' 
lowing spring, and then hatch into a wing- 
less larval form, which niter a moult lays 
great numbers of eggs. '1 hese in hutching 
mve rise to galls either on the lenve.s or in 
the roots, W'hich serlouhly interfere with 
the functions of the iil.ints. Jn the 
autumn, after sev. gcncraiious of w’ingle.sa 
feiiiaJes, winged forms aM'<‘ar and these 
after finding new plants or n healthy vine- 
yard lay large and small egg*., the larger 
becoming females and the Mjialler males. 
Control measures include the use of resis- 
tant varieties of Tine, and guarantluc 
regntjations in dlsfts. where outbreaks 
occur; Mfected vincyard.s soincUtnes 
flooded when cJrcumst.ancrs admit. 

Phylofony, see under McmriioLOOY. 

Phydng-yang, see PiNG-yiNO. 

Phytalia, gee PoRTfuii^KE Man-OF- 
Wak. 

Physeter, see CAaiALOT. 


Physioal Chemistry, see under Chem- 
istry. 

Physical Geography, see 1*hysiooraput. 
Physical Metallurgy, see under Metal- 
lurgy. 

Physical Society of Edinburgh, Royal, 
see ItoYAL. 

Physical Society, of Loudon, incorpo- 
rated body, founded in 1874, and amal- 
gamated in 1932 with the Optical Society. 
The object of the society is to promote the 
advancement and diffusioii of a knowledge 
of physics. Membership is open to all 
who arc inten^sted in physics, wliethor os 
students (under twenty -six years of age) 
OP as fellows. Tliopo are also four specialist 

( rronjis within the society, optical, colour, 
ow-temp., and acoustics, membership of 
which is open to aU interested in the sub- 
jects with which they deal, irrespective of 
membership of tho society. Evening 
sciene.e meetings, at which papers on 
physics are read and fliscussed, are held 
about once a month in London, and full 
day meetings outside London about three 
times a year: these may take the form of a 
conference or visit to an industrial con- 
cern. The specialist groups also arrange 
similar meetings and eonfen’nccs. Tho 
society’s annual exhibition of scieutilio 
instnirncnlH and apparatus in London is a 
function of interest to all eoneerned with 
dcveloTunent and research in the various 
branches of physics. 

The ffnndbnok of the Physical ASociety^a 
Animal Kxhihition of l^cieniijic Instru- 
ments and Ayfiaratvs is pnb. (‘ach year. 
The Jfejhirts on Progress in Physics, also 
pub. each > ear, contain nrlleh's on various 
bratielies of physics prepared by speoial- 
i«»ls. I’bese articles are surveys of the 
present state of knowledge in the subject 
pre fri such a w’ay as to be of 
interest to the noii--.pcrialis< ; oomiirehen- 
sive bibliographies supply information for 
the further pursuit of tho subject. Tho 
sot ir-ty also publishes a inont Jdy jour., the 
Proceed mgs of the Physical Society, con- 
taining original papers In all branches of 
pin sirs, it is di\idcd into two parts. 
,s<‘ftiou A eontairifc' papers on inlei*o- 
l)h\sirs, tlio phy‘<ies of clomeiitiiry 
pnitude-i, etc.; Beelion II eoutahis papers 
coiiceTned with imieroseopie physii's, 

< n. aeoiibUrs, radio, geometrical optich, 
meebaineal properties of matter, etc. 
Ib views of newly pub. books arc aU> 
iiif Inded. 

The oillcf^s of the society nii* at I 
Li>wther (Inrdens, ITinre (’on.sort Hoad, 
London, S.\V.7. 

Physical Training, met hod of acquiring 
and maintaining bodily fitness. The 
belief that mental power and efficiency in 
action w'cre rcloted to pUysicnl well- 
being was prevalent among the anct. Gks.. 
but 1 heir exnmidc was not followed in the 
Bucc'CfwJJng c<’nturlefl oxt^pt Jn so far as 
I physical fitness was developed as part of 
military prowess. It was not until after 
the pill), of Kou-sseau’s Pwile in 1762 that 
the value of P. T. as part of normal edu- 
cation began to be rceogniNcd. This eon- 
wptlon was develoiied by the Oer. 
pioneers, Johann Guts-Muths (1759- 
1839) and Friedrich Ludwig Jahn (1778- 
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1852), while Friedrich Froebel (a-v.) in- 
fluenced physical education by his insis- 
tence on the importance of play In the 
growth of the child. Jahn founded an 
organisation devoted to gymnaHtics, 
physical contests, and team games, 
called the Tumverelne. It was linked to 
the political resurgence of Prussia In the 
same way os the aokol movement, which 
began in 1862, was linked to the patriotic 
aspirations of the Ozech people. In Den- 
mark P. T. became part of ilio normal 
school eiirrlculum as early as 1814, and in 
the same year the Royal Central Institute 
of Gymnastics was opened in Sioekholm 
by Per Henrik Ling (1776-1S3U). Lh^ 
introduced a system of gynmastlcs, 
known ns Swedish drill, which with tho 
Qer. systems has been the basis of must 
P. T. since his day (see Ovmnastics; 
Swedish Movements). Various modi- 
fications have been introduced, particu- 
larly in the direction of relating P. T. 
more to the natural and rhythmical 
movements of the human body. From 
Gormony and Scandinavia tho cult of 
P. T. spread to most European countries 
and to tho U.S.A. It was at first linked 
mainly to military training or to remedial 
treatment for pb^«*ii i ’ defects. Gradu- 
ally, however, it came to be iiicliidod in 
tho normal school curriculum. Tho Amcr. 
Physical Education Association was 
founded in 1885, and physical education 
became more and more popular in the 
U.S.A. from that date. In England, os a 
result of the preference for outdoor games, 
P. T. was not introduced Into olernontary 
schools until 1909. Tho value of P. T, 
is now undisputed, and it is recognised 
that the various systems are not mutually 
exclusive. Any course of P. T. must be 
directed according to tho end in view. 
For instance, tho system advocated by 
Eugene Sandow is primarily for muscular 
development, while tho svbtem of J. P. 
Mfiller is directed towards ensuring normal 
health and well-being. Tho \aluo of 
P. T. lies in this possibility of obtaining 
controlled results, and combined with 
considerations of diet (q.v.) it. forms an 
essential part of any spedallscd training 
whether for military purposes or for sport 
(see Train iNQ). 

Physical Units. All mensurements in 
scientific work arc rofcrre^l to tho fundja^ 
mental unit of length, mass, and time. 
The metre Is tho miit of length on the 
metric system, and is the dist.nnw liet wt»en 
two linos at O'* Ct on n platiiium -iridium 
bar called tho International Prototype 
Metre, kept at ihe Iuterii.du>nal Bureau of 
Weights and Measures. Tho Hnt. unit 
of length is tho /oof, one-tlilrd of tho 
standard yani; tho distance at 02® 
between the centres of two gold plugs in a 
standard bnmzo bur, kept in the rttaii- 
dards Olfice of iho Board of Trade. Other 
usual or prnetieal units are derived from 
the metre (e.g. the cm., mm,, etc.) and tho 
foot (e.g. Inch, etc.) (see Wkiouto and 
Measures). The gram is tho metric unit 
of mass, and is defined as one thousandth 
part of tlin nin.'^s of the International 
Prototype Kilogram of platinum-iridium, 
kept in Sevres at the Intoniatiunnl Bureau 


of Weights and Measures. The Brit* 
unit of mass Is the pound avoirdupois, and 
is tho amoimt of matter contained in a 
standard piece of platinum kept in Lon- 
don. Again there are the usual practical 
units (g.v.). The mean solar second is the 
unit of time and it is defined as the cighty- 
slv-lhouHand-four-hundredth part of the 
me.*m solar day. Units aro either on 
the e.G.S. (centimetre, gram, second) or the 
l‘*P;S- (foot, pound, second) systems. In 
addition to tho above there are derived 
units. (For actual definitions, see under 
appropriate word.) Area: sq. cm., etc. 
Volume: cubic cm., etc. Density: mA-ng 
per unit \oliinie, e.g. gms,/c.c., or lb./ 
cubic foot. Force: dyne (O.G.S.), poun- 
dal (F.P.S.). Acceleration: cms./soc./seo. 
or. ft. /sec. /sec. Energij: foot-poundals 
(F.P.S.) or ergs (C’.G.S.). 1 Joule- 10^ 

ergs. Power: Watt ^at the rate of 1 
ioule/see.). 1 Horse l\>vver -33,000 ft.- 
Ib./minute. Heat: tho ealorio (C.O.S.) or 
the Brit. Thermal Unit (B.Th.U.), i.e. the 
quantity required to warm 1 lb. of water 
through 1® F. I Therm. 100,000 B.Th.U. 
of heat. 1 B.Th.U. of heat =-772 foot- 
poundals of work. There are two sys- 
tems in electrical work: (a) The Electro^ 
magnetic System, based on the definition: 
unit magnetic polo is sur^h that when 
placed in uir 1 cm. from an equal pole 
repels it with a force of 1 dyne, (b) The 
Electrn<9tatic based on unit elec- 

trical charge which when placed I cm. 
from an equal charge in air i*cpel8 It with 
a force of I d> ne. For practical pinposes 
these units are often inconvenient, and 
there are Ihendore Practical Units, e.g.: 
Current, ampere; quantity, cotdomb; 
potential difference, volt; resistance, ohm; 
energy, kilowatt-hour or Board of Trade 
Unit; capacity, Faraday; inductance, 
Henry. Dimensions of any physical 

J Luaiitity can be given in terms of the 
iiudamcntnl units. Length (L), Mass 
(M), and Time (T). Tho dlmonsions of 

velocity are LT-i, and of 

Force = aicelcraiion x mass ■■ Jf x 


Physician (Gk. 6vo-<Kn<;, nati.rsd philo- 
sopher). one who iiaving p,tased certain 
exaiiini.it loiis is qualified to practise 
medicine as a profession. Only those who 
aro qu.i]ificd in Tnedioinc. surgery and 
midwih'ry are allowed to practise as 
medical practitioners nml .ire registered as 
such under tlie Act of I'*.')''. In England 
a praetj'^ing doctor who i-^ .ilso ongrgod in 
trade, or who uses a nunedv the ingre- 
dients of which ho keeps hccret, or in any 
otlicr w.iy does not compl> with the rules 
of the bocioty, is not "cct‘gidsod by the 
Boval c’ollego of Phy^*!* ’Ian’s. In the 
U.S.A. each state has ite own laws with 
regard to the prattiee of medicine; in 
gener.ll a P. mu obtain a licence after 
having p.Tssod tu. examination of tho 
stAte in ivhlch ho wistios to practise. 

Physicians, Royal College of, see Hotal 
OOLI.KQE op PhYSICIANW, 

Physio Nut, or Jairopha Curcas, species 
of Kuphorbiucca) found In sub-tropical 
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parts of the world, Imt most common in during the same period, and a great ad- 
the E. Indies. The seeds contain an acid vauce was possible when noar the end of 
oil which has emetic and piirgatiye proper- the eighteenth century tho invention of 
ties, and when expressed is known as voltaic cells made it possible to generate 
]atropba-oil. steady currents Instead of tho minute 

Physics may be defined broadly as the charges which were all that could pro- 
Invcstlgation of the properties of matter vlously be obtained by friction. The 
and energy. The definition is generally work of Faraday (1791-1867) and others 
restricted to exelndc those laws of matter showed that magnetism and eleririoity 
and energy \^hich are influenced by tho were related, that currents were sur- 
presence of life (biology), and also those rounded by mugnetlc fields, and that 
laws which take into consideration the changing magnetic fields could generate 
molecular chauges In matter (clicm.). cm rents. This led to modem methods of 
Tho two branches, P. and chem.. overlap a generating and using electricity. More- 
great deal, it being vory dltflcult to draw over Faraday’s view that tho euergj” of an 
tho line of demarcation between them, electric ch<irge is associatod with n state of 
The subject matter of P. is subdl\idcd strain in the surrounding medium (the 
Into Heat (tf.i\), Lioiir (d.r.), JSorxD ether) was developed by Maxwell (1831- 
(flr.r.), KLFt'n’RiuiTT (tf.v.), AUovKTihM 1879) Into tho cloctromagnctic tlieorj” of 
(^.r.), and to these may be added Hadi\- light, a theory that not only linked tlio 
TlON (c.v.) and Atomic Theort (y.c., and bmnchcs of light, elect ricilv, and nmg- 
see also Atomic IIeat). tin light, notiam. but also pointed tlie way for the 
see also Omca, Diptraction, Intekfeu- generation and use of wireless waves. 
o&nsTER, Lrxfl, Microscope \n*i> Mictio- During tbc nineteenth century a 
scopY, Mirror. Periscope, IMioto- mcrbnnical theory of the nature of heat 
METKT, and Velocitt. l»hj!&Ical Optics was accepted. It was ostab., largely as a 
Is also dealt with under Polaki-. vtion, result of tho researches of Joule (1818- 
ABSORPTiox, Dispersion, Krfu:ction, 1880). that heat In a material was merely 
Refraction, Errors of. On energy the klnetio energy of the partielt^ (atoms 
and gravitation see also Density, Oravi- and moloc-ulcs) of which it was composed, 
tation. Energy. Kinematics, 3 ‘eh- and Joule wils able to show that whenever 
PKTU VL Motion; also on special aspoc'tiS of heat was produced an cqiil valent amount 
this subject see llTDROMETF.n, Dyna- of energy of another kind disappeared. 
mometer. Reference may also be made Gradually there emerged the idea of the 
to the numerous sub-heads in tho article consor\atioii of energy, t.c. that there Is, 
Electricity and Magnetism and tho in any system Isolated from all other 
numerous articles on related topics. See bodies, an amount of energy that, nl- 
also Physical Units. though it may chango from one form to 

While some branches of the subject another, yet always reniafus constant in 
were successfully studied in remolo limes amount. The law of the conservation of 
and during the Middle Ages, the- as- energy soon became a fundamental part 
tonishfng progress of modem time.'- r-an be of physics, and the kinetic theory^ when 
said to have begun about the time of applied to gases, led to simple results aud 
Oalilro (1504-1642) and Newton (1642- expUlued the nature of tlieir changes 
1727). In part, at least, this was due to when pressure and temp, arc altered, 
a better appreciation of cxiicriracntal IJy the end of the nineteenth century P, 
method; tho method, that is, whereby appeared as a unified whole, and, on a 
existing theory Is allQvted to sug^st superficial view at least, physical theories 
certain questions whose answer, when seemed capable of explaining luoat natural 
founa by suitable cxpcriraeiits, Js made iihenoiiicna. It nppcarctl almost as 
the basis of further theory and further fUirngh the main outlines of the subject 
experimentation. Galileo's work on had been filled in, and that only details 
mechanics was carried forward by Now- remairipd (o bo added. Such a view, 
ton, whose genius enabled him to state however, proved entirely illusory, and in 
certain generalisations which, until rc- the upshot neither tho concepts of atoms 
ocntly, appeared to epitonjisc the fundo- and the all-pervading ether as then uiitler- 
'mentals of the whole subject, leaving to stood nor tho laws of mct'harilcs proved 
later generations little to he done except satisfactory. According to classical the- 
the working out of their consequences in oiies the earth moved through a stationary 
parUeular cases. New'tou also made ctluT, and It was possible by refined 
important contributions to optics. He oxpcninejitH to measupo its speed rolatlvo 
was, bowever, unablo to acfejit the wave to tho ether. The Miclieison-Morley 
theory of light put forward by hts con- experiiiicut ( 7 ,w.), nllhougli suftlclcntly 
temporary Hnyfmns (1629-95), as he sensitive, rovmled no trace of snob move- 
could not reconcile it with tlje rectilinear ment, and led in 1905 to Einstein’s theory 
propagation of light, and thr* weight of of relativity. Among ol^er conso- 
Newton’s opinion doubtless rrtarded tho qncnfcs of this theory Newttm’s law's of 
further development of tho theory, motion, although highly snilsfuctory 
Nevertheless evidence that light could bo approximations In most clmum.stancoB. 
diffracted and could undergo interference are shown not to be fundam^tal, but to 
continued to accuniulate until by the be merely instances of more ^iioral laws, 
end of |he nineteenth century tho wave Moreover tho theory shows that the law of 
theory appeared unassailable. conservation of energy requtros modlfi- 

Knowledge regarding electricity ond cation In tliat mass must also be regarded 
magnetism (which appeared to be isolated as energy; If mass disappears energy must 
branches of physics) developed steadily be released in other forms and in enormous 
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amounts. Tho second blgr changre of tax. whilst their ideal of goT. was a des- 
vlew results from the discovery by J. J. poti'^in In which the ruler himself obeyed 
Thomson (1850—1940) of the electron, the laws and principles of nature. Thetr 
whoso mass was shown to be only a small head w(jis Francois Quesnay* and their 
fraction of that of the Ught(*8t atom; this chief practical exponent was Turgot, 
discovery not only domonstrated th«it tho whilst De fJoiimay and Morellet wore also 
atoms are not the ultimate particles of amon(?st their number. The physiocrats, 
which nuitter is composed, but led also to whose principles were largely drawn from 
the electrical theory of tne atoms them- R. CondJllon, never had a largo following, 
selves. Further it opened tho ivay for as their tenets did not attract the multi- 
tho practical iibe of the electrons in such tude. They were, however, sincere, and 
applications as radio and television, in Turgot userl his power in attempting to 
photo-electricity aud X-rays. A third liberate the industry of France and better 
and no less fundamental change was due the condition of labour. See H. Higgs, 
to the quantum theory (o.v.). Pro- The Phimiicrttts, 1897. 
pounded first by Planck (1858-1947), in Physiognomy, external appearance of 
an attempt to explain certain laws of the body and particularly tne face, its 
radiation, this theory has proved to be features aiid expression, from which we 
t iio key to the understanding of all atomic are accustomed to draw conclusions as to 
phenomena. It has revealed not only cliaracter. Many attempts have been 
that light and radiation partake of tho made to place it on a scientific basis and 
properties of both particles and ware to render it useful as an art. and with 
motion, but that matter itself has a some very slight success in antliropology 
similar dual nature. and criminology. Della Porta {Humana 

See G. Joos, Theoreiical PhysicSt 1934; lyhyaiaonmnonia^ lo8f>), f'.impanella, Car- 
K. W. Darrow, Renaiseance of Phyaica^ dan, and Lavater {Fraymenfe, 1775-78) 
1937; P. W. Bndginan, Ao/yic o/ J/oderjfc gave great attention to ti»e subject. 
PhysicBt 1938; C. (.'‘aldwell, Criaia ih Darwin's Expressiona of the hmntiona in 
Phyaiva, 1939; L. de Broglie, Matter an<f Man and Animals (1873). and IVlaute- 
Light: the New Physics t Id M); \V. Wilson^ gazza's Physiognomy and Expression 
Theoretiral Phyaies< 3 vols.), 1940; O. (1S90) were tho first works of any hcieritiflo 
liiilip, PANICS 7’cki6 D 1919. See also value. Pidorit, In Minnk und Phy- 
Sir il. T. Olazebrook, lJ\rt ionary of sio^nomifc, 1880. pays special attention to 
Applied Physirs, 1922 23. muscular exprc*S9lon. Physmgnomif iii- 

Physios, Institute of. The objects of the dications of jiathological coiuiit ions art of 
Institute are the elevation of the profession (ourse Vdlnablc. Phrenology (a.r ' it- 
of physicist and the advancement and tempts to deduce character from Moimin' 
diffusion of a knowledge of physics and on tho skull. 

its applications m indiislpj . It awards Physiography, or Physical Geography, 
the diplomas F.liist.P., A. Inst. P., and description of nature, as origiiiatMl hy 
Gracl.lnst.P., has eight branches at Iionie Huxley .iiid ileflned by II. H. .Mili dc- 
and oversea, and the folUoving bp<*<*ialist scribes the substance, form, aiTaiigeinent, 
subject groups ; electronics group ; ele<’tpon and changes of all the real things of nature 
niicroscoi>y group; industrial radiology in their relations to each other, giving 
group; industrial spcctroscoiiv group: promlnenco to cornprohonsive principles 
stress analysis group; X-ray analysis rather than to isolated facts. It aims .it a 
group ; and an education group. general appreciation of the earth and 

Meetings aud conferences on applied universe in e^ery aspect as shown in 
physics are held frequently. The inr>il- everyday plicnomena, with the aid of the 
tuto awards certificates in laboratory sciences of astronomy, geology, biology, 
arts and, jointly with the Ministry of physics, chem., geography, and meteor- 
Fdneation, nut Joiial certificates in ujiplied ologv. It cannot strictly be teniied a 
physics. It publishes two scientific jours., science, being rather a collection from 
each monthly, riz. tiio Journal of Scxentific other sciences of those facts which ichite 
Jnatrummts and tho lirdish Journal of the eartii, especially as ir exists at tho 
Applied Physirst and also the Physics m present duv. See T. ll. IJuviey, Physio- 
Inauairy series of monographs desc*rlbiug graphy. An Introduction to the Study c/ 
recent advances in special branches of Aature, 1878. 
applied physics. It maintains an aptmlnt- Physiologus, sec Brstiakv. 
meiits register, a panel of consulting Physiology. For a akritb of the Iii^t , 
physicists, and a benevolent fund. develoimient, and 8cop^• of tins branch of 

Physlooraito School, name given to a 11m stMcneo of biology, wbicJi is conc'erned 
group of Fp. cconomi^Ut and philoso])hc'rs with tho functioning of tbe i>apts and tho 
of the eighteenth century. Their name liehaviour of living beingn. see BioLooy. 
was at first •6conoiul8t<s,’ but the name For .special branches see Lonobvitt, 
‘physioerates* (Uk. nature, and RKPRonrcTiON, Animals, Death, Di- 

icpOTtri-, to rul'e) was glvtMi to them by I\ S. obstion, Bi.ood, Bii-b, CiROUiJkTiON op 
Dupont de Nemours, one of their iimnbcp. the Btdod, Kp^spikation. otc.; and for 
Their main doctrine was tho superiority of Veget.'iidu Physiology see Pianta. See 
natnro to all man’s work and the excel- SirM. Foafar, History of Phyaiology, 190 J ; 
loneo of her eternal and Immutable laws; A. 11111, Prun>er an Phyaiology, 1908; 
thus they held that all comraerco was W. D. llallfb'.rton, Physiology, 1923; 
sterile, nnd the only fruitful labour was S. Wright, Applied Physioloffy, 1940. 
agriculture. Tho money necessary to Physiotherapy, healing by means of 
carry on tho affairs of tbe community physical agents. The methods employed 
they proposed to raise by a single land In P. Include not only massage (g.e.) but 
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also R^rothei'apentloB, baJuoolo^, electro- 
therapy, heliotherapy, and treatment by 
ultra-'vlolct and infra-red lifrht, which are 
dealt with separately under these head- 
ings. A >' 01 ^ important section of 
consists of the rcnablUtatiou of organs 
whose functioning has been impaired by 
accident (e.g. war injuries), or by disease 
(e.g. poliomyelitis, ‘infantile paralysis’) 
(see Occi'PATio.NAL Thfuai'Y). The 
training of a physiotherapist commences 
with the study of anatomy, physiology, 
and pathology', and is followed by clinical 
instruction in special schools attached to 
hospitals. I’he Chartered fcioiicty of 
Physiotherapy is at Tavistock House 
^orth), I'aTistock Square, London, 

Pbysoftlgma, or Pysostigmaj see Cala- 
bar Bean. 

Physostomy. see Bont Fiskes. 

Pi, Gk. letter tt, used as a hymbol to 
denote the ratio of the circuiuforence of a 
circle to its diameter: 3*14159. 

Piacenza, city of N. Italy, in the prov. 
of the same name, on the r. b. of the Po, 
2 m. below the confluence of the Trebbia 
with that riv., and 36 m. W.N.W. of the 
city of Paima. It contains numerous 
palaces, and is a bishop’s see. Tho 
cathedral, m the anct. Lombard style, 
founded in the clcTcnth ctntury, is famous 
for tho richly curious and grotcj-que 
character of its internal doeorati<»ns. The 
church of fc^ant* Antonio, the original 
cathedral of P., was founded in a.d. 324. 
but has been scv. tiinch rebuilt. Among 
the othtr prin. buildings are the Palazzo 
Famese, iounded in J ; aNo t he i’ala/zo 
del r<jnjmune and the (’olJeiiio del Mer- 
canti. both flne inouununt'j of art. 
Maiiufs. of silks, flour, brass, and iron 
good-, are tarried on. 

P., called by the Iloiiis. Vhwnitia, on 
account of its pleasing situation, is first 
mention'd in ‘219 n.c., when a Ih.m. 
colony was. setthd tlieie. T^^^nty years 
later it was sacked and burned by the 
Gauls. Ilere in 1746 tho eonibincd forces 
of Franoo and Spain were tlofoated hy the 
Austrians. In 1796, and again in 1800, it 
foil into the hands of the Fr,, who evacu- 
ated it ill 1814. In tho cond World 
War the church of S. ..\gostino was 
Wt, the fresco by JAiina/i being badly 
damaged, other cliurclie.s. too. wurc 
seriously damaged, mt hiding C’annlne 
Vccchki and the eliiiich of llic (‘nppuoeinl. 
The I’alazzo IVlahicini- Montana W'os hit 
In the tortile. The (allmlral was un- 
banned. Pop. 73,300. 

Pia Mater, see Brain. 

Piankhi (d. 714 D.r.), Ktliiopian king of 
Nepata. Tlie expediti«>ii wliirh led to his 
conquest of Egypt is dtsdibcd on a 
granite stele, now in Cairo. J\ is also the 
name* of sev. other kings of the same race 
and ter. 

Pianoforte, keyboard in.stninient com- 
monly said to have been invented by 
Crist ofori in the caWy cightiMith century, 
which ^IfTercd from Its pivdeec^«>sor8 in 
that its strings were hit by baninicrs, 
making iiossiblo pronounced gmdaliotis 
of tone, hence the derivation of it k name 
from an early description, lol piano e forte. 


Though plucked string tone can bo 
traced back to the lyre of the anct. Gks. 
and to still more remote E. sources, only 
those instruments with a keyboard need 
bo taken into account as direct fore- 
runners of the modem P. Ignoring the 
now obsolete hurdy'-gurdy, the most 
familiar are the clavichord, virginal, 
spinet, and harpsichord, all of them pos- 
sessing certain common, as well as some 
distin^lshiug, features. On the sensitive 
clavichord, dating from the (‘urly fifteenth 
century', the stretched st lings wuro 
tourhed by' tiny tangents whi<*b remained 
in contact with them as long as the fingers 
remained on the keys. A slight oscil- 
lation of the flngt*r could produce a sug- 
gestion of vibrato, and very small tonal 
grailations were also possible. In shape 
it resembled a miniature grand piano, 
w'ltbout legs, and it W'as Bach’s favourite 
keyboard instrument. The virginal and 
spinet both a)>peared in the early sixteenth 
eoiitupy , ami the gcutle but slightly more* 
nietallio tone of ca«‘h was produced by 
plectra, which on the d(‘prcssion of tho 
keys, plucked the stwtehed strings. 
Because of the plectra, tho spinet’s name 
may ha\e been derived from the It. spina 
(thorn), though possibly It was called after 
tlie Veiutinii liistrument-maker, Spinetti. 
The virginal, belonging to Knglaiid, may 
ha\e lM‘en so named because tt was the 
favourite instrument of Eliza b(*t)i, tho 
virgin queen, or because it was jiopulur 
amongst young ladies, or because It was 
often used to ac company' the hymn 
Angelvs ad Mrginrm. Both wen* small 

S ortnble instruments, thongii of the two 
lie .spinet more often had its own legs. 
More robust in tone was the larger harpsi- 
cliord, fn*quently' shaped like a small 
grand piano with Jeg.s, which also ap- 
peared in the sixteor<h century'. Again 
the strings were pluekcMl with small 
plectra or quills, but the harpsichord had 
two key'boards, one controlling hard and 
the other soft quills to produce two grades 
of tone, \\hleh could not be varied by 
prohsurt* from tho player’s finger's. In 
time certain stops w'cro added, bringing 
other quills into action for tonal etTccts. 

Bowevcp, Bartolomin(*o dl Francesco 
Ciistofori (165.0-1731). a famous It. 
haiphichord -maker in the service of I'rince 
Ferdinand and bis fatlur. tin* grand duke 
of Tuscany, C’otimo III., after refining 
nsany instrument. s of the older type, 
c\entURlly en*ated one with a single 
keyboard inpable of a wide range of lone 
produced not by Tneehunieal means suc*h a.s 
8toT>H, but by the i>la yen’s fingi*r.« ; t he more 
sw fitly the key' was dei»i*esso<l, tho louder 
the lone, and vice versa. Tills he 
nehievod by' substituting hamnii-ps for 

i iledra (hence the (ier. name Hammer- 
’laner), possibly siigge.'sted tso him by' the 
ohl duleinicp, on wliieh tho player held 
a hammer in eaeh hand, and though the 
har]»sichord with its plucked tone sur- 
vived alongside tho B. throiigboiit tlie 
cighteciitb century, tho influitely greater 
and more' natural eloqueneo bi tone of the 
now instrument eamo to bo recognised 
by all the romantic composers from Bee- 
thoven onwards. By 1711 Cristofori hud 
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eomploted a P. with a hammer, hopper, piano (with double keyboard), fnTcnted 
and damper, and an improved model of by lOmaniicl Moor for the facilitation of 
1726 also included a chock to prevent (he certain technical difficulties, such as 
hammer rebounding. Within a few years smoot h octave playing, has not won 
of Criatofori*8 new invention, a Frenchman uni v ersal favour. 

named Marius and a Gcr., Christoph A consideration of the normal action 
Gottlieb Schroeter, were at work on to-day shows that the key is simply a 
similar productions, but as Marius pro- lever for mlsing the hammer, which is 
duced his at least five years after Cristo- lifted to rlio string by a joint e<l piece of 
fori and Sell poeter not until after 1717, the wood rnllcd the hopper, which has sup- 
It.'sreputixtion is not seriously endangered iitanled the stilt wire fornierlv used and 
by clamib on their behalf. ivliicJi mado solt pJ.ijing impossible. As 
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After liis death, however, the groat the hammer touche-> the string the hopper 
improvemeuts (hat followecl in details of is released from the notch windi holds it, 
the action, tone quality, and quantity, by eontacL with a fixed Initton, and the 
and extension of the compass, came more iiaiiimer is allowed to fall, not to its 
from Germany, ICnglanil, and later France oiigmal po&ition, but to a tialf position, 
and America, than from Italy. In (ler- which it maintains so long as the key is 
many SillicnnaimN later pianos elicited pressed tiown. When the latter is 
J. S. Ilach’H approval when he visited the released the hammer lalls back teady for 
court of Frc<lenck the Great in 1717, and the next stroke. To pro vent its rebound 
Zumpe's smaller square pianos enioyed Irom the bed Into which it falls, the 
enormous popularity, not least in Eng- check is fixed on the edge of the key to 
land. Tills latter model is thought to retain tiic haininer until the pressure on 
have been iin ented by the organ-bnilder tbe key is removed. The hnger action in 
C. E. Frederlri of Gera, some time in the moving the keys not only raises the 
early eighteenth century; it must not be hamnitr but also lifts the damper, a small, 
confused with tbe upright ‘cottage" felt eo\ erc»(l piece of wood whu h ordinarily 
piano (with strings ranged vertically rests on the string. The depix*hsion of the 
instead of horizontally as formerly m tho right pedal has the elTeet of nu'^ing aU 
upright clavichord, known as a eJnviay- the dampers so that other hirings can 
thcriuin) w'hich appearcit a century later, vibrato in sympatliy with those actually 
In England John Dibdin wus the first to sounded. On the modern upnghi piuno 
perform publicly on tho P., in 1707, and tho left pedal causes the hammers to move 
thanks to the devotion of such manu- nearer the strings, weakening the force of 
factiircrs as Stodart and tho Broadw'ood the impiut, and on the mnaeru grand 
fnmilv, this company temporarily took a slight horizontal movement prevents 
the lead. In 1783 John Broadwood them from hitting all the htnugs in each 
patented loud and soft pedals, and in ca*o, three strings for top notes, iw’o for 
1808 James Broadwood introduced metal low notes, and one only for very low (hence 
bracings to reinforce tho older wooden Iho indication u.c. (una corda) for tho 
frames os tho thickness of the strings and depression of the left pedal and i.e. (fre 
tlielr tension was IncieaseiJ. ^todart's corda) for Its release). I’ho hammer is 
firm, however, produced tlio first eomplote covered preferably with felt of a soft, fine 
metal frame in 18 Jh. Gthcr firms textim\ which serves to preserve tho 
notably concemod in the lii-^tnimcntN lontiiiuity of the tone. Tho system of 
evolution include thu^o of hobastien tuning now used is that of equal tempera- 
Erard (1/52-1831) and Ignaz Plcycl luent, in which each uctav o is div ided mto 
(1757-1831) of Paris, and Bteiuway of twelve equal semitones. 

New York, whose fine, overstrung meta! The coming of tho P. caused a marked 
frame instruments, complete with third dilfercnce In the style of keyboard wTitiug. 
(middle) pedal for sustaining bass notes Its infinitely ‘ater sustaining power 
while tho upper harmonies are pedalled brought an end to tho Alberti bass (in 
normally with the right pedal, enjoy pride which chords were split into short ro- 
of place on the concert platform to-day. iterated figures) and to the excessive 
The twentieth-century Duplex Goupler frills and embellishments required to give 
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an illnsion of continuity to a slow melody 
on any of the older pluckod-tone Instni* 
mcnts. This can best be appreciated by 
comparinf? BeethoYon's early with his late 
P. soniitas. the last of which also shows 
him so ea^er to explore the instrument's 
wider compass. The nineteenth-century 
romanticists, particularly Chopin, Schu- 
mann, and Lts7.t, took still greater ad- 
▼antaae of the ripht (or sustain in^) pedal, 
rcveallner also what (rrcater o^lity was 
possible on the improved, liRhter-touched 
Instruments, while modem Fr. composer-., 
notably Debussy and Ravel, have been 
particularly concernod to exploit to tin* 
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full its possibilities of tone colon r. Most of 
the outetandiniT 1\ eoinposcrs have them- 
selves been virtuoso pianists, notably 
Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, Hat'hmanlnolf, 
and Mcdtner. rmmineut ainoiiK con- 
temporary pianists are Arthur Rubinstein. 
Backhans, Cortot, Gesekina:, and Fiseber 
of the older school, and Myra Hess, 
Cliiford Curzou, Claudio Arran, Rudolf 
Serkin, and Lipatti of the younf?er. See 
C. Sachs, KlaviCTt 1923, and The 
History of Musical Irietniments, 1940, and 
Rosamond K. M. Hardinpr, The Piano- 
forte. 1933. 

Piarists, religions congregation for the 
edmation of poor children, especially 
orphans. Tho founder, Joseph i^lasanc- 
tlns (155G-1648) was a Sp. priest who 
Opened in Rome in 1597 what is claimed 
as the first public free sebool in Europe. 
To carry on his growing work he organised 
the P., a name derived from ‘olorloi 
regnlares scholarum piarum,* also know'n 
as Scotopli (It. scuole pie). They exist 
to-day chiefly In Italy, Spain, and the 
W. Indies. A similar but indepondent 
body known ns tho Pious Workerb of S. 
Joseph Calasanctius, following a iiiodlflca- 
tion of tho Piarlst rule, were founde<l in 
Vienna in 1850, and work in Austria and 
Germany. 

Piastre (Lat. emplastron , u plaster, hence 
anything flattened; It. pmstra^ a coin), 
old Sp. sUtop coin, worth aijout 4s., or a 
dollar, called a piece of eight, t icing divided 
into eight silver reals. The It. P. or scudo 
was worth a little less, wliJle the Turkish 
cbln, also silver, equalled ^d., or 4 cents. 
To-day it is the name of a Turkish and an 
Egypnan coin. The Turkish P. is silver, 
dlTidcd into 40 baras and nominally 
worth aAout 2id. It is coined In 1 > 'J, 5, 
10, and 20 P. pieces (all ellveri, and 100 
Ps. go to the £ sterling. Halt P., quarter 
P., nnd oiic-cightb P. piec#:s are of nickel. 
By def;roo of 1910 tho monetary unit of 


Egypt is tho gold Egyptian pound of 
KTO Ps. Its value in sterling Is about 
£1 Os. Gd. In Eng. money the Egyptian 

S ound is worth 2-46d. Coins in oireula- 
inn Include 20, 10, 5, and 2 P. pieces lu 
silver; 1, i, 1. \ P. pleooa iu nicliel; and 
pieces in bronse. In Cyiirus l80 Ps. 
or 20 shillings go to the pound, which is 
equivalent to the £ sterling. Current 
silver coins aro 3, 44, 0, 18, nnd 45 P. 
pieces; bronze and nickel, J, 4> and i 
Cyprus Ps. 

P.LA.T. (ProJeotUo Infantry Anti- 
Tank), see under Imperial Chemical 
Industries. 

Piatigorsk, tn. of tlie R.I^.F.S.R. in tho 
N. Oancasns, on the Podkumok, sur- 
rounded by five nits. It is a health resort, 
with sulphur springs. Pop. 62.9UU. 

Piatra, tn. of Moldavia, Rumania, on 
the Bistritzn, at the base of tho Car- 
pathians, GO in. W.S.W. of Jassy. It 
trades in lumber. Pop. 30,000. 

Piauhy, state of Brazil, bounded on tho 
N. and N.W. by the Atlantic and tho state 
of Maronhao. The surface is mainly 
tableland, and is excellent for cattle 
grazing. Tho prin. riv. is tho Pnrana- 
hyba. The chief products are grain, 
cotton, rice, rnbbep, dye-woods, tobacco, 
and sugar, while Iron, copper, lead, salt, 
and silver are found. Cap., Tercslna. 
Area 90.282 sq. m. Pop. 951 ,300. 

Piave, Battle of. Tho R. P. is in N. 
Italy; rising in Austria, it flows b. to the 
Carnatic Alps, thence S.E., entering the 
gulf of Venice 10 m. above Venice. In 
tho First World War tho Austrian offen- 
sive during Oct.-Nov, 1917 drove tho Its, 
westward on to the lino of the P. from the 
Central Alps to Its mouth, and desultory 
lighting continued until the middle of 
June 1918, when the Austrians dceldod to 
turn the whole of the It. front on the P, 
by a break-tlirough in the ml. area, sup- 
ported by a frontal attack from MonteUo 
to tho sea. The Brit, contingent was 
stationed about MonteUo undor Gen. 
Plumer, who was succeeded in Match 1918 
by Lord Cavan. The Austrians were at 
first partially successful, but heavy floods 
broke down their bridges, disorganising 
ccunmunlcations and commissariat, and a 
general withdrawal was ordered, in Oct. 
191 8 Gen. Diaz (g.v.) decided upon offensive 
artion in this area, and tho Brit, forces 
took over more frontage for the operations. 
The offensive opened on the night of Oct. 
26. The Honourable Artillery Company 
nnd the Royal Welch Fusiliers attacked 
the is. of Grave do Papodopoli in tba 
V. on Oct. 25 nnd 26, and captured It. 
Attacks were made by tho Fr. and Its. in’ 
their sectors, all of which wete sueecssful. 
On the 27th Jjord Cavan cibased the P., 
and on the same day the Ailstrians mode 
nn offer of peace. They cdlapsed oom- 
plcfdy and were routed disastrously. 
On Nov. 3 they agreed to Gen. Dioz's 
terms for an armistice. See Italian 
Front, First World War Oampaton on; 
Italy, British army in (First World 
War); World War, First. 

Piazza Armerina, tn. in the prov. of 
Caltanlsotta, Hletly, 164 m. of the 
in. of Calianisetta, engaged in wooUon 
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maiLuf. Thoi'o is trade in wine and oil. It from which indeed he took bis prologue, 
has a tine cathedi'al (1517) and a Norman numeroiiK incidents and features, and even 
chuwh. l*op. 38,500. the cliaracter of Sangradi (Saffpodo in 

Pibroch (Oa'lic piobaireackd, pipe-tuno), Ihspluci). 
form of bacrptpu rausio, of morUal oharac* In KriKland there existed a sixteenth- 
ter, <*oiiRifc»tiiio: of intricate variations on a centiu-y tmiis. of Hnrtado*s LazaHUo de 
sinfdo theme or vrlar. See A. Maekay, Tormes, which went throni^h scv. ods., and 
Coltfction of Ancient JPiobatreachd, or in 1501 Nashua Unfortunate TraveUer 
Highland Pipe Mueic^ 1889. iiitrodurcrl the P. N. as a native of £nsr. 

Pica, prlntiiifr type equivalent In the literature. In the eighteenth century low 
point system to 12 point. See Tjfpjfi and lilo and the uumners of rogues were the 
TYPESKTi'iNd. , - , , the Eng. novel in the hands 

Pica, craving ff»r unnatural food, euch of Defoe ( MoU Flandere^ Colonel Jack), 
as chalk, especially lu pregnancy. H is hlcldirig (Jonathan iPiW), and especially 
thought to be due to changes in the body’s Smollet*. J. ii. i'rleatlcy’s The Good 
metabolism, or defleienoiea such as tW»/wnton«{ tio 20) i i a twentieth -century 
onremla. ^ example ol the Picsiresquo stylo. The old 

Picard, Jean (1620-82), Fr. astronomer, P. N., apart from ils literary interest, has 
b, at La F16cho (Sartlio). lie succeedecl a sociologicnl \aluo as a picture of the life 
Gossondl as prof, of astronomy in the and customs of oil classes of society. 
College lioyHl do France (lO.io). and was Sec 1C Salillas, El /h hnruenle eajjaf/nolt 
one of those f-clected by (’olhort to origin* 1890, and Jiampa (Antropologia picnr- 
ate the Academy of aciciices (1006) In e<*ca), 1898; Fonger i)c JIann, An Outline 
1067 I’, made hla llrst application of the of (he of the A’orc/tt Picaresca in 

telescope to the nieasurenumt of unglea. SpaiHt 3 903; and J. F. Kcllv. A New 
anil soon after discovered a new sysleni of Fhsfory of Spanmh Liteniture, 1926. 
astronomical observation with tlic pen- Pioarim. picarian hinU, an order of 
dulum. He measured the arc of the Carinatm, comprising scn. suh-orders, 
meridian of Paris lietweeii \inicn« and most of winch ore iuhab. of the tropics. 
MalvDisino (IhOU), which he dcM »*lhed in They are the guacharoR (sfruforn ?/)?£»), the 
Mitsure de la terre '1671), and recorded Madagascar rollers (If pb^><>mnfi), the 
his observatious uom lOtO to 1682 in humming-birds (/roc/iiii), the frog-mouths 
Hifttoire celeste (pnh. 1741). (podaryi), the colies (coho^ the hnrnbiUs 

Picardy, former prov. of Franco, having (buceroU's), and the mots-mols (momoti), 
for its cap. Amiens. This region is ocen- All these sub-orders have the boinc charac- 
pled now by the depts. of Homme and teristlc-,, and contain, as a rule, hut few 
parts of I’as-de-Calais, Oise, and Aisne. Rpeeies, wliich rc^present the various suh- 
Pioardy, Battle ol (1918), see Fuanof. orders in tiio tropics of both the Old and 
AND Flanders, First Would War New World, All tho piearians differ from 
Campaigns in (1918), JioWe of Picardy, the papscrinc birds in the arrangement of 
Picaresque Novel, or novela picaresca, the ieiuionsiot the foot, the flexor perforans 
name of popular origin gnen to a type of diydorum lieing connected with the hallux, 
novel whicli deRcribes the adventures of a Nearly all picarian birds post.f^s one com- 
rdcaro. This Sii. W'ord, meauiiig ‘rogue,’ inoii osteolngical choracter, a double 
nas been natnralUcd into Lug. as ‘picar- noteb in the hinder margin of the sternum, 
oon,’ and ffrst appears in the writings of As a rule they lav whit.e or ntleayt uniform 
Gapt. John Smith (1579-1631). Tho p.Uo-f niniired iHrg*-, w’hieb an' always 
vogue for no^ els doRcriplivo of low life and In liicu ironi siglit in the bole of tn^\ or 
centring on a rascally hero hegan in Spam iimlcr tiu* shelicp of a building or rock, 
with tho pub. in 1554 of Hurtado’s f Ida Picathartes, genuK of I’icathartmio 
de Lascarillo de Tormes. The .subject of winch is a sub-faiiniy of the Sturmd® 
this book is the autobiography of a rascal (starling) ami cnibmcefl two closalv allied 
who becomes successively the servant of a species, i*. gymnocephnliis or Huiuea 
blind beggar, of a priest, of a miserly hare-headed rock-fowl, and P. oreas. fir 
hidalgo, etc. it woh ciionnously sue- On tueroon bare-headed rock-fowl. It was 
cessful, and Hurtado’s ^'^,lmplo was fol- not until 1938 that tho true relationship 
lowed by Mateo Aloman, who >vroto of the two birds was reengmsod, for pre- 
Atalaya de la vida humamt, a title which vnm^ly the genus P. had l^cn placed bv 
was changed to Kl pivnro Guzman de systemati'st-^ m tho CorvnLc .md tJio birds 
Alfarojcke by tho public with whom It was w^ero erroneously refoirtd in literature os 
so popular. A Requcl pub. at Hrussels bald-hcndcd crows, as h.ts liocii shown by 
m 1604, while in 1618 npj»car<*d another Dr. i*. H. Lowe. The two speeJos are 
mastcrpicco of this ffcnn’. /fcfocioiics (fc fa remark t 'do in appearuiuT, both having 
vida y aventuraa del K'icndero Marcos de the cut no lioad and nan*' b ire of feathers. 
Obregon, by Vincente i^Jspinel. In Sp. In P. inninocepfndits the « r >wn and skin 
these romances of roguery were callod on tiic tore port of tlio i ico are bright 
Gusto Pirarefco, meaning the Picaresquo yellow*, with the hinder i.irt black; in 
School. 1 ho vogue of the P. N. lasted for i*. onoi* i bo pattern 1 1 ro\ »‘is')<l, tho fore- 
over fifty years, but decline*! towards tho crown ]o.iden blue, tlio hmd-crowm car- 
middlo of the seventeenth century. The mine red. The skin of tun hind-nock i« 
Sp. P. N. bad a direct Intluence on the Fr. bright yellow in the first, carmine in tho 
writer Le Sage, who in his Ls Diable socoiid and vor 5 intili fc.ithoredineach 
btnteux (1707) Imitated thicvara's El ouse. Tbo goucrit* colour of the plumage 
/>ia6fo co^aefo (1641); and lu his still more in both is grey above and white below, 
celebrated Gil Bias (1715) burrowed Tho bill is long aiul Lairly straight and 
largely from Espinel's Marcos de Obregon, powertul, and dcoidedb crow-like, and the 
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wings are short and rounded. The legs Klpfer) of 51,775 ft. and in 1932, from 
are strikingly developed and the feet are Ziirich, 55,577 ft. In 1047 he designed a 
furnished with strong decurved claws 10 -ton diving boll or * bathyscaphe’ for 
suitable for scratching in the ground and doep-soa exploration on similar priu- 
for the bird’s oharacteristio long, springing ciples, but gavo up his attempt in the 
hops. P. is about the size of a crow. It gulf of Guinea in 1048. Ho pub. between 
feeds on insects, snails, crabs, frogs, and Earth and Sky (trans. by C. Apeher, 1949). 
beetles, and builds remarkable mud -nests Piccolo (It., abbreviation for flaiUo pic- 
which it plasters on rocks. Its very cole, meaning little flute). Tbo small octave 
restricted W. African distribution and flute, more usually called ottaHno in It., 
its habitat among the rocks in forested similar in shape and technique to the 
country at high elevations explain why so ordinary flute, but smaller iu size and 
few Europeans have ever seen It. Mr. standing an octave higher in pitch. It 
Gecil Webb, curator-collector to the Zoo- transposes up an octave, its music being 
logical Society of London, in Sept. 1948, written an octave below the actual sound, 
brought back from the Cameroons a Piccolomini, ^neas (Enea) Sylvius, see 

r clmen of P. oreos, the first instance of Pius (popes), l*ius II. 

to be bOon alive in captivity. Stc Piccolomini, Francesco Tedeschini, see 
D. A. Bannerman, The Birds of Tropical Pius (popes), Pius ITT. 

West Africa, vol. vi., 1948. Pic du Midi, see AIidi, Pic 
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Picasso, Pablo Ruiz (6. 1881), Sp. 
painter, 6. at Malaga. His father was a 
drawing-master sumamed Ruiz, whoso 
wife’s maiden name, P., was assumed by 
their son. He began to paint very early 
(at La Ceruna) and fraternised with the 
arti&ts of Barcelona Academy, lie first 
arrived in Paris in 1900, and took up per- 
manent residence there in 1903. 
about 1905 his work was influenced by the 
traditions of Degas and Toulouse-Lautrec; 
he became known as a painter of portrait 
studies in delicate neutral tints. This 
was followed by the ‘rose period * in w'hich 
he fell under the influence of Van Gogh 
and Cezanne Some time in 1 908-9 and 
a fellow artist (Jeorgis Braque invented 
Cubism. This formula has liad great 
Influence on the development of painting, 
and P. himself adhererVtu it rigMly until 
1914. After the First World War ho 
reverted to more ela>‘-ieal painting, and 
designed the J/co/* of a minibcr of ballets, 
but shortly before and after the Second 
World War his painting beeanio extremely 
violent and uncoav'cnrional, causing 
considerable criticism. The most notable 
example of this phase Is P.’s ‘Guernica,* 
painted during the .'sp. civil war. In 
1945 he turned to nnturali.sm, using 


neutral colours and simple designs, and a 
year later be began designing pottery. 
Hi.s paintings are iu leading Kuropcan 
galleries and at tho Mum uni of Modem 
Art, New York; he Is also represented in 
many private collections. See A. fl. 
Barr, Picasso: Fifty Year^ of his Art, 
1947; D. Sutton, Picasso: Blue and Pink 
Periods, 1949; J. Sabartos, Picasso: an 
IntimeUe Portrait, 1949. 

Piccard, Auguste (5. 1884), Swiss 

physicist, b. at Lutry. Prof, of physics 
at the Coufederatd Technical High School 
In 191#, and In 1922 at Brussels. He 
gained fame through his stratosphere 
flights with a free balloon and air-tight 
gondola. In 1931, from Augsburg, he 
reached a height (with his assistant 


Picenum, former div. of Italy, lying 
along the Adriatic coast, and boiiiidea on 
tho W. by the Sabine lands and Umbria. 
The people of tho country becninc more 
or less subject to the Roms., and remained 
so until 99 n.c. In the eighth century a.d. 
Pepin handed it to the pope. 

Piohiciago, see CnLVMYDOpnoRUH. 

Pichincha: 1. Volcano of tlie W. Andes 
in Ecuador, 8 in. N.W. of Quito. It has 
scv. peaks, tho highest being 15,918 fl., 
while its crater is extremely dei'p. It has 
not been in eruption since 19G0. Its 
slopes were' the scene of a battle in 1822 
w’heii Bolivar triumphed over tho Span- 
iards. 2. I’rov. in y \V. Ecuador, sub- 
ject to earthquakes, though poasessiug 
much fertile land. is the cap. 

Pop. 303,500. 

Pickering, mrkt. tn. in tho N. Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, 2.'» iii. N.E. of York. 
It IS an old tn., having u church dating 
from the fourteenth century and a castle 
in which Richard II. was luiprisonod. 
Tliero is trade in agrie. produce, and agric. 
instruments are made. Pop. 4300. See 
G. Homo, The Evolution of an English 
Tovn (1905). 

Picket, military tt^rni, meaning (1) 
detachment of regimental details or 
military police who j'atrol a tii. to enforce 
the keeping of hounds, or who I'oinain in 
barracks for the purpose of guarding 
against fire or who constitute an miarm^ 
guard on stables, waggon lines, etc, (2) 
Outermost troops of an outpost lino 
wbo are not expected to oiTer serious 
resistance to tho enemy so mtich as to give 
warning of his approach. In tho eiigh- 
toenth century when two opposing force's 
in the field wore in loose comaet Ps. were 
used to mark the limit of ground occupied 
by cacli side and wouhl be posted in the 
open in full view of tho enemy ]\ Hue 
\vithout cither side attempting to molest 
tho other. The word has been borrowed 
for tho voi'abulary of industrial dispute 
(see I’lCKETJXO). 
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PioketiniT, briefly the prcTcntion of 
'blacklesglnflr* In strikes, by stationary 
persons outside the entrances to the 
lactorios or workshops concerned . Under 
the old Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1875, P. was illegal in so far 
as compulsion was used by the pickets: 
but in 1906 an amendlnn; Act excluded 
‘peacefur P. from the operation of the old 
Act. Aerain, the Tracies Disputes Act, 
1927, passed after the general strike of 
1926, provided that P. was illegal if com- 
mitted in respect of a strike which had 
been declared unlawful, as was the general 
strike, by virtue of a decision given in tho 
chancery dlv. Tho Trades Union Con- 
gress presscil frequently for the repeal of 
the Act of 1927, and on coming to power 
in 1945 the Labour Gov. repealed it in full. 

Plohford, Mary (stage name of Gladys 
Mary Smith) (h. 189.3), fllni actress, b. at 
Torouto. She first appeared on the stage 
in 1898 as the child Cis.sy Denver in The 
surer King, In 1912 she made her first 
appearance as a cinema actress — for the 
IMograph Company, under David W. 
(irilfith, in The Violin-maker oj Cremona. 
Others of her films were Stella Marie, 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Madame 
Butterfly, Daddy Long - kga, Dorothy 
Vernon of II addon and Little Lord 

Fauntlcroy; but her apncartviiccs in sound 
fllnis were less successful. She organised 
the United Artists Corporation with 
Charles Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, and 
D. VV. Grltfiths in 1919, and later became 
head other own film company. She married 
three times, Douglas Fairbanks being her 
second husband, whom she divorced in 
1935. She pub, TVhy not inj God? (1934) 
and My Rendezvous with Life (193.5). 

Piokling (metallurgy), the tenri ‘acid- 
pickling’ denotes the removal of scale, 
oxide, or rust from metals so as to restore 
their chemically clean surfaces. These 
various processes may he ajjplied to stock, 
to work at intermediate stages of fabri- 
cation, or to finished coiuponeuts. Stock 
is available ns sheet, rod, bar, tubing, etc., 
tho surfaces of which l»ccoino oxidised 
during i)ian\if., either l)y liot rolling or 
drawing operritions. Scale must bo 
removed before drawing or rolling opera- 
tions to prevent it from being forced into 
the metal, with con.'«cqucnt defects. The 
P. action in some coses is purely chemical 
dissolution of an oxide or carbonate in 
tho acid of the picklr>; in ol licrs it may bo a 
mechanical removal of the scale by virtue 
of action between base metal and acid. 
Prior to acid P., work must be freed from 
^ose by an alkali or stuue other .solvent; 
othorwlso the oil or grease rt'duccs tho 
effectiveness of tho acid P. solution and 
also causes iravgular removal of tho scale. 
After acid P., thorough water washing is 
necessary to remove traces of acid, other- 
wise corrosion will occur. 

Pickling of Fruit, ste 1’reservino. 

Pico, one of the Azores is., lava-covcre<!. 
And having a volcano 7 600 ft. high. Wino 
is tho chief product. Tho chief tns. aro 
Lagens and »aii Hocco. Area 250 sq. m. 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni, Count 
(1463-94), It. philosopher and writer, b. at 
Mirandola, the youngest son of Francesco 


P., prince of Mirandola. After spending 
seven years in various univ, cities of 
Furopc, he proposed (I486) a disputation 
at Home on 900 subtleties ol philosophy. 
Tho pope forbade tho debate, whereupon 
P. defended his orthodoxy in an Apologia^ 
and in 1493 Alexander VI. absolved him 
of tho charge ol heresy. P. also wrote 
lieptaplns (1481), a mystical exposition of 
the creation. Ills works also include 
Lnie el Uno, an attempt to combine the 
teachings of I’lato and Aristotle, and a 
trc^atisc against astrology. He led a 
wandering hfe, was a generous almsgiver, 
and a friend of Politian, Fieinus, and 
Lorenzo de* Mcdird. See lives by Thomas 
More (Tudor Library cd., 1890), 1510; H. 
Walter, 1933; and L. Gautier Vignal, 
1937 ; also A. {Schill, Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola and die Kntdeckung AmerikaSt 
1929. an<l 1\ Kibrc, The Library of Pico 
della MirandoUt, 1930. 

Picoteo, variety of carnation {q.v.) in 
which the plain coloured petals are edged 
with a second coiour. 

Picquet, see Ptqukt. 

Picric Acid, triidtro-phenol (CsIl 2 (N 02 )s* 
Oil), is formed wiien nitric ar-ld is heated 
i with wool, silk, leather, etc. It is pre- 
I pared by acting on phenol with nitric and 
sulphuric acids, and is obtained as a yellow 
j crystalline solid (melting point 122-5“) 
wdilch is soluble in hot water. P. A. has 
bc'cn, and still is, widely used os a high 
explosive. Its solution is used as a dye, 
as aro also the potassium and sodium 
derivatives. These latter compounds, as 
well as the ammonium derivative, explode 
violently on percussion. P. A. is of in- 
terest as one of the comparatively few 
organic acids that do not contain the 
carboxyl group, -COOH. The name is 
derived from the Ok. n-i/rpof, pikros, bitter, 
owing to the intensely bitter taste of the 
acid. See Ta'I»t>ite. 

Piorite, olivine rock, usually serpentin- 
Iscd with aiigltc, magnetite, hornblende, 
etc. pR. are a subdivision of the ultra- 
basic jgiipous rocks, viz. the peridutites. 

Piotavium, see PoiTiKiia. 

Pictography, or Picture-writing, the 
most primitive stage of true writing {q.v.), 
A picture or sketch, termed ‘pictograph,’ 
represents the thing shown. A sketch of 
a man would indicate ‘man’; tho picto- 
graph of animal would represent an 
animal, a circle might represent the sun. 
Straight uarrativo can be thus recorded 
in a sequeuco of pictugraphs, but such 
pictures could not say enough. Therefore 
tho pieto^aphs olso becivnio ideographs 
(thus P. became ‘Idoography’): the pic- 
ttux)8 not only represent tho things they 
show, but also the underlying idea associ- 
ated w'llU tho'se things; a tirclc, for In- 
stance. might represent the ‘day.* P. is 
foimd everywhere, aTtiong anct. peoples 
of Egypt. Mesopotamia, C’l^•te, Central 
America. China, etc., os well as among 
modern tribes o IN. America, Africa, or 
Asia. 

Picton. Sir T. Tias (1758-1815), Brit, 
soldier, b, at Poyston, Pembrokeshire, 
ilo entered the army in 1771, became 
major in 1795, and took an active part in 
tho capture of iSt. Lucia in the following 
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Teor. When Trinidad was taken from tho 
Sp. In 1797 P. was put lu cliargo of the 
administration as a military dictator, his 
111 e years’ tenure of office boincr character- 
ised by arbitrary conduct but undoubted 
ability in maintainlup order. Ho was 
criticised for applylm? harsh Sp. laws in 
the punishment of nativea and he prot into 
trouble with tho Privy Council for per- 
mitting a kind of Sp. inquisitorial tribunal 
to be set up for the suppression of obi or 
sorcery. Yet ho was a most popular 
governor, feared yet loved, and he ad- 
ministered Trinidad so successfully that 
the inhah. presented him with a golden 
sword when they petitioned against tho 
retrocession of the is. to Spain. Ho was 
present at the siege of Flushing (1809), 
and appointed governor of the tn. Ho 
served in the Peninsular war under Wel- 
lington, and greatly distingui.«(hc(l himself 
on many occasions, notably at lUidajoz 
and Vittoria. P. couiiuandcd a div. at 
Quatre Pros, and was shot while leading a 
charge at Waterloo, tiee H. W. Hobmson, 
Memoirs of Sir Thomas Picton^ 1''36, and 
a description of hLs stonn\ lareer in 
Trinidad in Ij. L. Joseph’^ lliMoru of 
Trinidad, 1837. 

Picton: 1. Tn. of New iS. Wales, An«- 
tralia, 45 m. S.W. of Svdncv. I’op. l.'iOO. 
2. Cap. of Prince Kdward < o , Ontario, 
Canada. 40 m. S.W. of Kinirs(<m. It is 
important for its foundries, shipjarfls, 
and agric. products, esper lullj fiuit. Pop. 
8400. 

Piotor, Fabius, see r\m\ (ii-XS. 

Pictor, ora of Tiaoaille's n, constella- 
tions, situated S. of Columba. This 
constellation was plotted in 17512, and tho 
chief star of the blue or Sinaii variety has 
a magnitude of 3 3. Tlie constellation is 
notabl'^ for containing a star (if 8*5 magni- 
tude which Jia-> the largest proper niotlon 
of any in the heavens except Hariiard’s 
star, found In 1910. This is 870' a century, 
and its parallax of 0-31' ^dicates a velocity 
of 8^ m. a second. 

Pietou, port of entry and cap. of P. co., 
No\a fcSeotia, Canada, 84 m. N.B. of 
Halifax, in a fertile dHt., with extensive 
coal-mines, steel mills, and building-stone 
qnarrics. The P. Academy was opened 
m 1818. Coal, Imnbcr, dried fish, and 
canned lobster are exported. I*, is Nova 
Scotia’s best N. port for tho gulf of 
Lawrence and overseas trade. I’op. 4.100. 

Piets, people Inhabiting .Scotland, port 
of the N. of Ireland, and perhaps portions 
of France, notably Poitou, in prehistoric 
and early historic times They are de- 
scribed by early Horn, autborh os a definite 
nation. Arrian says thot they were r/w 
/also nomine Pictos (not laU(d> named J*.;, 
a statement which has led to the assump- 
tion that they reccivdt their national 
appellation because they ivoro ci1h»‘r 
imtnted or tattooed. Claud inn, a court 
poet, writing c. a.d. 400, alludes to the 
^^iron-marks’^^ on the body of the dying 
Piet, but whether the people took its name 
from nie fact that it W'os painted or not Is 
oonjectiirnl. According to saline scholars, 
however, the name Is a Lat. trans. of the 
Oeltlc-Wclsh T^rydj 'shape/ external 
appearance. The Lat. -speaking Britons 


used the term P. to describe the bar- 
barians beyond the N. frontier. By the 
end of the third century it was the 
accepted name of the inhab. of central and 
N. Scotland, and adopted nationally by 
the Calcdoniaus. Time and again during 
the Horn, oeeupatiou the P. harried 
Bomano-Brit. tor., and to secure iho 
safety of the prov, tho Homs, erected at 
different periods the groat frontlora of the 
Atitoiiinc Wall and Hadrian’s Wall, across 
the narrower portions of Scotland. These 
structures were in some dogreo instm- 
mental in repressing Pictish invasions so 
long as they were adequately and con- 
His^cntlv manned, hut on the departure of 
Horn, forc'cs from tho is. tho P. once more 
invaded Brit, ter., penetrating on this 
oci'a^'imi as fur as Loudon, and making 
trcMiiendous havoc. Hildas and Nennius. 
nuthoiN of c. A. II. 570 and c. a.i>. ROU, and 
Bede (c. 673-735) are iho later authnrltloa 
on tho of the P. The hist, of the P. 
subsequent to the Horn, withdrawn! re- 
lates chiefly to constant domestic broils 
cau-«ed nuiiiih by the peculiar circum- 
stances which attended the J’ictish law of 
Kucci's&ion. or, as it has boon called, 
the law of tanlstry, in which sucscession 
was -vested in tho eldest and most worthy 
of the same blood and, thiTcfore, not 
necessarily according to the principle of 
primogeniture. Soon after tlu* landing 
of the Scots in Pictish ter. they became 
involved in war with the P., and inces- 
sant hostilities, covering a period of at 
IcBiRt throe centuries, concluded only 
with the union of the tw'o peoples iiiirli^r 
the sway of Kenneth Macalpiiie, a Piet on 
his inotlier’s siiie. A long list of kings, 
mvthical for the most part, is aflforded by 
the Pittish Chronicle, which also notices 
ciiiTcnt events in a very perfimctory 
manner, -\lter tho 'tiniou of the two 
peoples there is little doubt that they 
fu.sed Insensibly into one stock, and that 
the P. form part of the ethnic make-up 
of tho present Scottish people. As 
late us tho twelfth century persons alluded 
to as P are to bo found in the cartulary 
of (ilasgow cathedral, and at the battle of 
the btandard in 1138 the vanguard of 
tho Scottish amiv was corotiosed of P, 
from Halloway. Indeed Pictish scorns to 
have been spoken in (.jalloway as late as 
tho beginning of tho sevfntoeriih century. 
Very little i-s known about tho ethnic ami 
linguistic affinities of tho 1’. They are 
considered by some scholars as early 0;lts, 
hv others (such ns Sir John Hliys, I’rof. 
K. A. S. Mncalister, I’rof. F. MacNeill) 
the prc-Ccllic aborigines of Scotland. The 
OHlodonians, who gave tho Bom. name to 
the country, were one of thq main I’lctish 
tribes. Sov. Ogliamlc inscriptions, mainly 
found in N.KJ. Scotland and in the N. 
Isles, are written in a variety of Oghams 
(q.c.) known as Pictish They 

have not yet been satisfiU'torily trans. 
One famous word given by Bode. Pean- 
fnhel or licnvnl, is said to si^ify tho 'head 
of the wall,* alluding, of cottrso, to one of 
the ramparts which retarded the U. pro- 
gress of the J*. The P. ore mentioned in 
tho panegyric of tJie orator Fumeiiius on 
Constantins Augustus in a.d. 297. 
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S eti’ Houtet. see Bbooh. a&d comprlsljag the prova. of Aleasandria. 

oture Restorlos* aee Rxstoratiok op Cuaeo, Novara, and Turin. It haa an 
Pictures. area of 9813 nq. m., is watered by the Po, 

Ploture Telegraphy, see Tbugobaph7. and is shut In by the Pennine, Qrehui, 
Pioture-Wrlting. see PicrooRAPRy. Cottian. Maritime, and Ligurian Alps, 
Pidgin, or Pigeon, English (Qhtnaae Its soil is fertile, producing oliyos, vine, 
corruption of the Eng* word * business*), wheat, maize, rice, chestnra, fruit, etc., 
mixed Jargon much in use in the Chinese and coal, load, copper, silver, and salt are 
ports as a means of conununlcatlon mined. The chief manufs. are silk, 
between the natives and European cotton, anrl wine. In anct. times P. 
traders. It consists of Eng., with Chinese, fonned a part of the Bom. prov. of Gallia 
Malay, Hindustani, and Porturaese '^nspadana. In the eleventh century 
words constructed according to Chinese it was incorporated with Savoy. Pop. 
idioms. 3,680,000. 

Piece of Eight, see Eight, Pieor of. _ Piedra? Negras, tn. of Mexico, on the 
Piecework, system of payment of wages Rio Grande, opposite Eagle Pass (Texas), 
by results as opposed to payment by time- It Is a port of entry to N.E. Mexico and is 
earning. B'or many trades the latter is, 860 m. from Mexico city. In the vicinity 
generally speaking, the onlip form that are coal, silver, copper, and zinc mines, 
could be applied, since tiiey are not It Is also a cAttlc-raislng centre and 
adapted to measurement of output, nor cattlo and horse markets aro held. Pop. 
would they be easily able to carry a 18.900. 

general or overhead bonus based on Piel (originally Fowdray), Is. and har- 
ofliciency. The simplest and oldest form boiir of the Furness Peninsula, Lancashire, 
of payment by results is Individual P.; England. Here Lamltert Simnal landed 
group P. Is an oxtension of this; gang P. in 1 187. The is. is notable lor the ruins of 
prevails in Jobs which need the close f\ OasUe. Pop. 3. 
co-operation of sev. individuals; overhead Picn-liang, see Kai-F^xo-Fu. 

P., based frequently on the normal output Pie-poudre, Court of (cuna pedis pul- 
of tbe work as a whole, provides that, in verieati), in England, was formerly hold 
whatever proportion It may be exceeded, at fairs or markets to administer ready 
in the same prrporUuW the aggregate Justice to buyers and sellers, and has now 
wages of the workers will be increased, fallen into disuso. It was so called from 
To encourage ‘P. speed* on work which O.F. pied pouldre, ‘dusty foot.* It is 
does not lend itself to measurement by mentioned in the O.E. law books as the 
the ‘piece* there are various local systems, court pepamirous, meaning that Justice 
whioh include ‘guarantee rates' or ‘lieu was aduiinistered ‘while the dust fell 
rates,* mostly additions to ordinary from tbe feet.' Courts pepoudrous were 
time-rates, sometimes the survival of ‘incident to every fair and market be- 
a local custom, or induced by the pres- cause that for contracts and injuries 
sure of exceptional conditions of work, done concerning tlie fair or market there 
Much more complex in many respects aro shaU bo speedy Justii^ done for advance- 
the bonus schemes which have direct inent of trade an«l traflic.* The ncces.sity 
reference to output: for both valno of for this speediness for certain classes of 
output and sales aro liable to fluctuations people \vu.s recognised as far back as 
in the sphere of distribution not under the ilracton In the Ihirteeiith century. The 
control of wage-earning producers. Ob- records of thc.'re courts are necessarily few, 
Jections to P. systems have been made on and, as a consequence, ‘ thore is no part of 
the grounds that they tostor Jealousy and tlie history of EngUsli law more obscure 
rivalry among workers; that piece-rates than that connected with the maxim that 
undermine standard time-rates, that the Law Merchant (q.v.) is part of tlie law 
earnings on P, are variable and pro- of the land’ (Blackburn). ButthoBclden 
carious, upset family budgets, create Society discovered the abbot’s roU of the 
inequality of wages between Ipdiviaual fair of St. Ives, 1275>91, containing a 
and individual, and group and group, and series of oases whioh show how the mer- 
serve to emphasise to the employer chants administered the law merchant in 
differences in capacity or indust^; the courts of the fair, ami why such cases 
and also that they conduce to undue did not come into the king’s court. In 
speeding up, exliaustion of the worker, most seaport tns. there was a similar court 
and to a shorter working life owing to duahng with oases arising out of ships, 
proinuture decline of ph^hical and mental Thus any ship coming into the port of 
energy on account of the increased strain. Ipswich with a dispute about its Bill 
It is Hoinetimes contcndi d that systems of of Lading might get summary Justice at 
remuneratioo based on results involve a once from the ‘pypoudrous’ court at 
departure from the principle of collective Ipswich botween tide ami tide (Black 
borgHlnlug. EmployerH and trade unions. Book of Admiralty. Roils >^erles, li. 23). 
however, den/ these objections gener^y Pier, m architecture, support or pillar 
and maintain that in so far as they may for an arch, bridge, or beam: also a rect- 
be valid the remedy lies not in the aban- angular narrow projection on a wall to 
doumont but in the perfecting of the give additional support to a beam or 
aysteiu. Hee furtfker under Wages, other load. A P. templates a stone cover 
See W. Graham, The Wages of hghowr, on a brick P. L listribute tlie load over 
102L the whole seotlon. A P. is i^entially a 

Piedmont* region of N. Italy, bounded structural member uS dustlnct from a 
on the N. by Switzerland, E. by Lorn- 'pilaster* (q.e.), which is ofLen merely of 
bardy. B. by Liguria* and W. by France, decorative value. Also a breakwater or 
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Jetty built out into the sea, serving to form 
a barboiir, a landing-place, or a marine 
promenade. See also Bri<]ak>yater. 

Pierce* or Peirce, Benjamin (1809-80), 
Amcr. mathematician and astronomer. 
He was educated at Harvard Univ. and 
studied under linwditcli. author of 2'he 
Practical Aariflro/or. On the death of 
Bou ditch in 1838 P. been mo the loading 
Amor, mathematician. The first work 
that iua<lo his name more widely known 
was his computation of the general per- 
turbations of Uranus and Nontuno, and 
anollier important astronomicnl work was 
his research into tho equilibrium of 
Saturu’s ring, in which ho showed that a 
fluid ring uns unstable ns uell ns a solid 
one. His < bief mathematical uorks wero 
Syste7n of Analytical Mechanics, and Linear 
Assticiative Algebra. 

Pierce, Franklin (1S04-69). fourteenth 
president of tlie L’nited States, b. at Ilills- 
Dorough, New Hampshire. Uo scrve<i in 
the Hou'-e of Repreaentalives (18‘jy-33) 
and in the Senate (1837-42). He fought 
ill tho Mexican w'ar (1840-47). and was 
elected I'resident from 1852 to 1857. His 
objection to tho abolition of slavery was 
the chief cause of his subsequent with- 
drawal from political life. See lives by N. 
Hawthomo, 1852, and J. II. Irelaii, 1888; 
also Anna E. Carol, Review of Piera's 
Administration, 185(i, and W. R. Leech, 
Calendar of the Papers oj Franklin Pierce, 
1917. 

Pierites, sec vnder loNrorj^ Roc ks, 

Pierlot, Hubert {b. 1883;, Belgian 

statesman, 6. at Cugnon. A member of 
the Catliolie party, he was minister of the 
interior (19:]4-35>, minister of agriculture 
(1936-38), I’rime MinNter (1939). In 
3910 he assumed also the oflico of foreign 
minister, niul after thd capitulation ol 
King Leoriold i>eeamc head <if the Belgian 
tiov. in c*Mle ju London. Afti'r Belgium 
was liberated !•'. lieudcil a gov. from bept. 
1944 to Feb. 1915. 

Piero dcUa Francesda (c. 141G-92), It. 
painter, b. at Boigo San Sepolcro, Tus- 
cany: also called Pietro Borghese. He 
preferred to be known by tii<’ name 
Francesca, in recognition of bis widowed 
mother's devotion. 1'. is chiefly remem- 
bered as a |»ninter in fresco. He visited 
Rome, where he painted fresco<*s in the 
VaUcau for Nicholas V. Tliese were 
imnieuse works, and were rejirodueed In 
tho Vat ban library. They were, how- 
ever, in poor condition os early as the six- 
teenth rcntiiry, when Raphael was eoni- 
missioned to replace them with his iiui>*ter- 
piecTS. There is therefore sornewliat 
Flender evidence of the im riL of Ids work. 
Vasari states that P. <iid v\ork in an 
Augustiiiian chapel, but this no longer 
exists, and his most famous fre.sco works 
are thos-e in S. Franeesen of Arezzo, 
slightly damaged during the Second World 
War, at Borgo Son Sepoiero, and the 
'Flagelluf ion of Cl^rist’ in Urblno Cathed- 
ral. ^’uller estiinatas of his powers are 
founded on tlie * Resurrectiiin of ChrLst,' 
an oil painting found in an old Augustine 
consent at Arezzo. It is in the style of 
Porugino, although inferior to tlie work 
of that puiiiter. Tiraboschi, commenting 


on another painting attributed to P., 
* Dream of Constantine,’ praised it for Its 
effects of light and shade, special know- 
ledge of tho play of muscles, and magnifl- 
cauce of drapery. But criticH aver that 
most of these qualities are not to be found 
in tho ‘Resurrection of Christ,' although 
it is commonly agreed that tho effects of 
silhouette and the sumptuous treatment 
of robes do render tho work remarkable, 
and ore of themselves suflleicnt merit to 
w’arraut his work receiving much higher 
appreciation. Tho education of Bramanto 
as a painter is generally ascribed to P., 
whoso work, like that of tho latter, is 
regarded as having some aflluity to the 
school of Padua. P. is, moreover, also 
celebrated for revealing an advanced 
know'ledgo Of perspective. Ho lost his 
i sight at tho ago of sixty, but lived till 
cighty-six. Sec lives l)y C. Ricci, 1910; 
11. (Jrahor, 1920; A. Venturi. 1922; and 
R. Lougiii. 1927; also A. Stokes, Ail and 
Sciince, 1919. 

Piero di Cosimo, see CosiMO. 

Pierre de la Ram6e, see U^Mrs. Pkter. 

Pierre, Jacques Henri Bernardin de 
Saint, see Bkknardin dij S vint-Pjkrre. 

Pierre, cap. of S. Dakota, (J.S.A., and 
also of Hughes eo., on tho 51is‘-oiiri R., 
and on the Chicago and Nortliwt‘steni 
Railroad, JIO m. W. of Huron. Natural 
gas is found, and t ho tii. has n lan^o cattle 
market. There Is a gov'. Indian industrial 
school. l*op. 4390. 

Pierson (originally Pearson), Henry 
Hugh, or Heinrich Hugo (1815-73), Kng. 
composer, b. at Oxford. He was educated 
at Harrow and C’ambridge, studied music 
with Attwood and Corfu, and interrupted 
a medical course to continue musical 
studies at I.cipzig, whore he met AMendels- 
sohn, Srhuinaiin, and others. He hceame 
Reid prof, of music ' t Edinburgh in 1844 
in siiccc.ssion to Bishop, but soon resigned 
and returned to Uernuiiiy, whore he re- 
mained, married Caroline Leouhardl, and 
changed tho spelling of his name. He 
produced a inusical setting for (Joethe's 
Faust (1854), the operas Leila (1848) and 
Coniarini (1872), the orat(»rios Jerusalem 
(18.')2) and Uezekiah (unliuisbed), and 
I’c Mariners of England. 

Piers Plowman,srr Laxgland, Willi \m. 

Pieter de Hondt (latiT Saint Peter 
Canisius) (1521- 97), Her. .R'Miit theolo- 
gian, b. at Nijmegen, HoUaiid. He 
becuino a Jesuit, in 1543 and founded tho 
first liousu of tlic Soeiety in (bTiuany, at 
( 'ologne. He becaino the first proviuc*ial 
of the Socii'ty in tiermany (155()). 'fho 
re-estabJI'ihincnt of Rom. t’atboJlelsm in 
(icrmaiiy was due largely to his zeal. 
His cateclitsm, Sinnma JJtKtrwarum, was 
authorised in 15GG. He was canonised in 
1925. 

Pietermaritzburg, seat of gov. and cap. 
of Natal, S. Africa, .50 m. Nj\V. of Diurban ; 
founded by the Boers in lji39, and (‘ailed 
after two of their leaders, Plot Relief and 
Qert Maritz. Kctief and Maritz were 
leaders of the trekkers who crossed tho 
Drakensberg in 1838 into Natal and wore 
murdered, together with their followers, 
by Dingaaii, tho Zulu king. Later 
Andries Pretorius made a vow that if 
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God spave his men victory they would 
build a church and set apart one day every 
year to commemorate Jt. The sequel was 
the dedsivo victory of the battle of Bloo«l 
K., whence the Church of the Vow, built 
in old Cape Dutch style and opened for 
worship in 1840. It was subsequently 
acquired for the nation and is now a 
museum for voortrekker relics. A Brit, 
regiment garrisoned the tn. in 1856, when 
Natal was made a separate colony 
by royal charter. The first legislative 
council of Natal met in P. the next day 
and thus the tn. became the cap. of Natal. 
Few buildings of the P. of a century ago 
are to be seen to-day, and the old i{aad/.aal 
or House of Parliament, built closely on 
the lines of the Church of the Vow, was 
demolished and the present city ball built 
on the site. Tho city hall was rebuilt an<l 
rcopeneii in 1001, the originni hall having 
been destroyed by Are In 1808. Tbo city 
has broad streets and is built on a sloping 
plain (altitudo 2218 ft.) and is noted for its 
nc^thy climate, l^etennarllz and Relief 
Streets perpotuate the names of the two 
pioneers; other pioneers are commemor- 
ated m the street names of Burger, Bos- 
holf, uiid (ireyling. P. is the seat of im 
Anglican bishop, and is the home of the 
univ. of Natal; it has also many schools 
and colleges. Tln-re it* cn art gallor) . 
library, hospital, and the Natal Museum, 
the latter lieiug notable for its collection of 
big game animals and economic insects. 
P. has a large tanning extract factory 
capable of processing 40,000 tons of wati Ic 
bark annually, with an ann. oxtra<'t 
production of 12,000 tons. Here also is 
one of tho largest shoe factories in tho 
8. hemisphere. Other industries Include 
bricks and rooting tiles, chocolates, cream, 
dairy utensils, machines for crushing 
maize, and biscuits. The botanic gar- 
dens were cstab. in 1874. Flowers and 
bbnibs from all over the world uru 
gathered in these gardens, which strctcli 
over 100 ac. There ore also parks and 
a natural bird sanctuary. P. is sot in 
a countryside of lakes Rn<l streams 
and waterfalls. Tn the vicinity are 
Ifowlck on tho ITiugeni K., with golf 
course and tennis courts: the Karkloof j 
Falls and tho Dmhaas Falls, all popular I 
camping places. Pop. 55,400 (including 
26,100 Europeans). See L, Trlchardt, 
Trek across the IJrakensbern (ed. C. Fuller), 
1837-38; M. Nathan, I he Voortrekkers, 
1937: H. G. McKeurtau, Cradle Dai/s of 
Nairn, 1930 ; and A. F. Hattersley, Pieter- 
nusrtuburg Panorama, 1938. 

Pietersbuig, chief tn. and adminlatratiyo 
unit of the N. Transytial, S. Africa, near 
the source of the R. StUid. Copper, tin, 
antimony, and corumium are worke<l in 
tho vicinity, and P. is tho centi'o for large 
goldfields. Pop. 11,000. 

Pietists, name given to tho adherents of 
a movement in the Lutheran Church 
during the seventeenth century In reaotlon 
'against what they considered cold dogma 
devoid of religious feeling and practical 

E iety. Without separating from tlie 
lUtneran Church, the P. instituted 
meetings called * Collegia Pletatis,* whence 
their name. Philipp Jakob 6i>ener was 


chief promote of these meetings, 
which began about 1670. The movement 
produced some interesting literature. 
lueU&m was not an isolated movement, 
but can be connected with similar ten- 
dencies in other countries. 

Pletra Dura, name applied to tho finest 
, 1 'H Florentine mosaic work, formed of 
inlaid materials of the hardest kind, viz. 
ajmte. JoKper, cornelian, chalcedony, etc., 
hi marble. The true P. D. work is 
practically confined to Florence, and 
dates back as far as the sixteenth oen- 
tury : but inferior kinds are manufactured 
in Italy, wliere coloured sea-shclis are 
nsM as a siibstltiite for the stones. 

Pieve Santo Stefano. tn. of Italy, in the 
V Arezzo, •-ituatcd on the Tevere 
K. It has some intcpcstlng monumental 
buildings, including till* Collegiate Church, 
which, after the tight mg of 1944, stood 
untouched and nlinost alone among tho 
ruins. The tn. was systematically dos- 
^yed by tho (Jors. The church of S. 
Francesco was badly wreekcil but the della 
Robbia reliefs survived. l\)p. 5900. 

Piezo-Electrio Effeot, ste under Quartz 

('llYrtTAL. 

Piezometer, InstniTiient for measuring 
Ihe eomprcs.t.ibility of Iniuids. Tho 
simplest foim consists of a htiong glass 
cylinder, tho top of whieii is fixed to a 
metal cap. This c*ylinder is filled with 
water. Inside the vessel it long glass 
bulb terminating in a capiUurs' tube is 
filled with the liquid to be experimented 
upon, the end of the capillary tube dipping 
beneath the surface of boine Tneri*urv. 
Tho volumes of tbo bulb and the capillary 
tube ore known. Pressure U applied to 
tho surface of tho water: this fow'os the 
mercury Into the capillary tube, thus sub- 
jecting the liquid to a prossin-e which is 
measured by means of a manometer. By 
observing the compression, the com- 
pressibility per unit of pressure can be 
calculated. The contractiou in this case 
is not totally due to that of the liquid, 
but the volume of the glass vp8'<i‘I also 
contracts, and thus a corroctlou has to be 
made, which Rcynault eUminate*.! by a 
new form of 1*. 

Pig. The wild boar survived in Britain 
unlil tho eighteenth ceutury. It is from 
cposBCs bctw'cen its tamed representativos 
and the Ncapohtan and Chinese Ps. that 
tho valuable Brit, breeds of domesticated 
l*s. originated. Tho domestication of tho 
1\ began at a very remote period in CJilna, 
but it is only in recent years that special 
attention has been devoted in all ports of 
(he wrorld to the breeding of animals that 
satisfy the demand for very prolific sows 
and perfect pork- anil bacon-making 
*xnachiDes.* All tlie best European and 
Ainer. breeds owe their present quali^ to 
tho introduction of blood from Brit, 
stock. Modem Brit, breeds havo attained 
their present conformation and qualities 
as the result of careful breeding and 
selection during tbo past seventy years. 
The foundlnir o ‘ he National Pig Brewers* 
Association In io84 and individual breed 
Bocletios at subsequent dates have done 
much to determine the value of the 
pedigree P. trade as a national asset. 
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with breeding and selection the long 
snout, narrow head, and agile, hump- 
backed muscular body of the wild races 
have gi\en way to a broader, shorter 
snout, fuller head and neck, long, level, 
and broad back, full belly and shorter legs. 

Breeds — The number of Bnt. breeds is 
few and tending to become fewer. The 
Large White, al&o referred to as the Large 
White Yorkshire, has a great reputation at 
home and abroad as a bacon P. The 
excellence of Dan. bacon owes much to the 
blood of this breed The head is moder- 
ately long, face slightly dished, snout 
broad and not turned up much, and wide 
Itetween the ears; the ears are long, thm, 
slightly inclined forward, and fringed with 
fine hair; i.cck is long, chest wide and 
deep, back long, level, and wide, belly full 
with straight underhne. hams broad and 
fuU to hocks, legs straight and well set, 
skin fine, white, and smooth, and coat 
long and silky. The sows are docile and 
proUlic, and on the whole good mothers. 
Although the number of Ps per litter is 
usually hJghei than that of any other 
Bnt. breed, the lo*»scs between biith and 
weaning also tend to be hlghci Never- 
theless this breed and its crobses pro\ide 
the best bacon Ps The Middle White 
was also evolved m lorkshirc, from a 
cross between the Larne If hiie and the 
bmodl White, the latter being now extinct 
The Middle White ib an excellent i)ork P 
attaining killing weight early, with a liiirh 
percentage of meat to bone, though 
modem types ore good for pork or 1 m. on 
For bacon, howovei, a Large ^\llItc 
Middle White crobS is probalih hetUr 
than the pure Middle \V hitc The Large 
Black is a breed supposed to hnie origi- 
nated in the E. and ioug popular In Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, bullolk, aud 1 j'>sc\ Al 
though the Breed bocu ty odI} came into 
being in 1899, the breed was rerognisod a-i 
pure for many years before Their dark 
skin makes them less susceptible to the 
son and they are exi ellent for hot climates 
The TamiLorUi oiigiuatod m btoifordshirc 
and Is choractciibr d by its abundaut, 
golden -red hair It is supreme is a 
forager, producing a Toiy hum propoition 
of lean meat, and is esteemed for bacon 
crosses. The sows arc less piolitlc than 
those of other breeds tmt rear inoi e of their 
oltBpring to weanmg The Berkshire 
was the first Bnt. brted to be impro\ed, 
records going back to 1850. The breed 
provides a Yery fine pork P. and is con- 
sidered valuable for cros^jing with laigor 
and slower maturmg breeds fur bacon 
production. The JVfs>>(T SaddUJbark, 
originating in Dorset, is now i steemc (i all 
over the country as a vciv hardy brt<d, 
providing excellent graring i's which 
can be Killed from early age onward 
Outstanding charactcribtir m the colour- 
ing, black head and neck, black body, 
hJnd quarters, and hind kgs, with a 
white 'saddle* over shouldejs and foie- 
Irgs and continuous belt of white hair 
The Eeatxr, or Essex Saddleback, resembles 
the Wessex Saddleback with its belt of 
white encircling the shoulder and fore- 
legs on a black body, neck, and head 
The breed is held to be descended from the 


old Eng. P , and is esteemed for its hardi- 
ness, adaptability to outdoor conditions, 
and production of good pork Ps and 
bacon Ps., especially when it is crossed 
with the Large White. The QlouceaUr* 
shire Old Spot is an old breed originating at 
about the same time and from similar 
arentago to the Berkshire, although the 
erd book only goes bock to 1913. It 
became noted in the Second World War 
for its ability to do well on swill alone, and 
Is a hardy, adaptable, and reasonably 
prollflo pig. It is characterised by its 
white ground colour with a few large black 
spots. The Welsh, although on old breed, 
has only become widely known 8inc5e 1918. 
Its characteristics are sold to resemble 
those of the Dan. Landrace It is a good 
bacon P though slow In growing. The 
Large White Ulster is a N. Ireland breed 
that is now practically extinct, and the 
Lincolnshire Curly Coat has not found 
much favour beyond its owq co Floppy 
ears are now considered objectionable and 
lop-eared strains of breeds are now less 
frequent. Ps are usually kept with four 
objects: (a) as a herd to provide gilts 
(females which have not littered) and 
sows for breeding, (d) as a herd to provide 
piglets for others to feed ami rear for pork 
or bacon, (c) as a herd of bought P's for 
fattening os pork or bdcon, (d) as a 
breeding stock to provide piglets for 
feeding for pork or oaroii on tho farm 
where born. The choice of breed or cross- 
breed will be influenced piimaiily bv the 
ultimate object, but also by the methods 
of feeding and housing 

I* ceding — Ps can t ithci lx f< d on waste 
products such os swill, or on < om cutiated 
foods, or on a mixtuio of both Ihc ideal 
18 to promote unchecked growth and a 
steady gain in weight from 1 to 1 2 11> as a 
daily average from birth As food com- 
prise s about 75 per cent of the total cost of 
production, careful thought should be 
given to tho choice and balance of tho 
rations Ps may bo fed twice but pre- 
ferably thrice, daily The polity is to 
feed well-balanced nieils which ore eaten 
up within 20 mm , rather than to provide 
all that the P. will eat at a time In 
practice, a balanced meal provides a 
jiroiicr proportion of protein for tissue- 
buildiDg to carbohvdr ites (starcJios, fats, 
and oils) for body heat, energy, and 
weight gains in body fat This pro- 
poiLion, known as the nutritive ratio, is 
1 4 to 1 5 for V ouug growing Ps. and 

breeding sows, and 1 6 to 1 8 for fat- 
tening 1^ There must also bo a proper 
content of food minerals for bone forma- 
tion, milk production, etc., vitamins for 
health protection, and water. Where Ps. 
are reared out of doors and receive green 
foods and fish meal, mineral or vitamin 
defleiencios are unlikely. Whore the 
rotcin IS all vegetable, a stfpplcmont of 
nio and salt is needed Vitamin 
deficiency of A and D is poesible in Ps. 
housed indoors and getting little or no 
green food. Cod liver oil at 2-1 oz daily 
is the corrective. Given enough minerals 
and vitamins, the key to balanced rations 
lies in the protein* carbohydrate or nutri- 
tive ratio. The heavier the P., the more 
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protein needed. At 50 lb. a P. needs 
0-3 lb. protein dally, at 76 lb. 0 4 lb, at 
100 lb. 0*5 lb., and at 150 lb. or more, 
0*6 lb. The chief proteln-rloh foods 
are fish meal, meat meal, bean and pea 
meal, dried blood, dried yeast, soya-bean 
meal, decorticated sround-nnt meal, and 
separated milk. The chief oarbohydrate- 
tlch foods are barley meal, flaked maize, 
maize meal, maize germ meal, weatings, 
wholewheat meal, tapioca meal, potatoes, 
bran, middlings, ground oats, brewers*- 
sralns, and sugar-beet pulp. The last 
five are considered somewhat inferior, 
owing to high flbre content, and should not 
buflr too larroly in the rations. 

The actual composition of a *feed* will 
depend first upon the age and purpose of 
the Ps., and ihen upon the foods available 
and their price according to season and 
supplies. A popular tested ratiou for a 
sow is 10 per cent flsh meal, 45 per cent 
barley meal, and 45 per cent weatings. 
In varying this or any other ratiou, other 
foods of similar feeding values should be 
chosen to replace part or all of one of the 

} >resGnbed ingredients. Roots and green 
bods may supplement a reduced meal 
ration, though their chief contribution is to 
the health of the Ps. Swill consisting of 
kitchen waste is a major P. food during 
wartime and under shortages. Untreated 
or raw swUl must, by law, be steamed or 
boiled for at least 1 hr.; 34 lb. swill 
replace 1 lb. of P. meal in a ration. It is 
most snltablo for Ps. of 50 lb. or more, 
and should have cereal meal added to a 
suitable consistency. Prepared concen- 
trated swill (Tottenham pudding) is 
offered by certain local authorities. Ps. 
may be fed (1) dry meal, with water 
provided separately; (2) <1^ meal with 
water poured on to it; (3) meal soaked and 
ied wet from backets. C!are is needed in 
Q) and (2) if meal is not to be wasted. 
The simplest feeding is with balanced 
rations m cubed form, tho higher cost 
being offset by the labour saved. 

Hetfsinp. — Ps. are naturally clean 
animals. Given good housmg thev will 
not soil their bedding but usually void in 
a corner of their shelter or run. Dry, 
weatherproof quarters, free from damp 
and draughts, are essential for thrifty 
growth and good health. Outdoor housing 
» suitable for all types and ages of Ps., but 
fattening Ps. are usually housed mdoorb 
where warmth and restricted exercise 
encourage fattening more qnlcklv. P.- 
honses should face S., unless flanking a 
central feeding alley when tho pons should 
nm N. and 8. Out of doors access to 
grazing means some economy in feeding. 
But damage to pastures Buildings 
should be movable, and designed to gno 
a dry bed and protection from draughts 
and sun. A floor area of 9 ft. by 6 ft is 
desirable. Sectional wooden huts on 
runners or wheels or triangular P. arks are 
suitable for tetherod sows wntb Utters and 
weaner Ps. Feedlflg troughs are separate. 
Such bsUdings can be made into fold units 
by fencing mns, but need moving fre- 
quently. True fold units consisting of 
house with run and bnllt-in feeder and 
water trough are made of wood and con- 
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structed to be moved at Intervals of not 
more than three days. They are suitable 
for boars, expectant sows, sows and Utters, 
and weaned 1 ^. up to 100 lb. Uve weight. 
Outdoor shelters may be improvised from 
straw bales, thatched hurdles, and straw- 
Rtufled wire but are temporary expedients 
at best. Indoor houslna may consist of 
one or more sties with runs attached, 
adapted farm buUdings with or without an 
open or covered yard, or blocks of in- 
dividual sties with central fcodiug aUeys 
of tho Dan. or Scandinavian type. Sties 
may be built of wood, prossure-oreosoted, 
brick, or hollow concrete blocks. For 
sows and htters a sleeping comportment 
and a run, each 8 ft. square, are the 
minimum: for fattening Ps. the dimen- 
sions should be 12 ft. by 6 ft Floors must 
be warm and dry. Wooden floors are 
warmest but not durable. Concrete 
floors are suitable if insulated from the 
cold and damp of the earth. Provision 
of a farrowing rail is helpful for sows. 
A built-in feeding trough with a swinring 
shutter is an advantage. On the farm 
open or covered yards can be adapted by 
dividing with straw bales or straw-stuffed 
wire-netting waUs. Loose boxes and dis- 
used stables can also be converted. The 
central feeding or Scandinavian typo of 
P.-house consists of two or more ranges of 
pens under one roof with central feeding 
passage and dung passages. Careftu 
design is needed to avoid draughts and 
faulty ventilation, liloors must be in- 
sulated from the earth and outer walls 
constructed of *warm* materials. Air- 
conditioning has been found advan- 
tageous. Important measurements are: 
pens 8 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft., dung passages 3 ft. 
6 in., and feeding passage 6 ft.; each pen 
to hold ten Ps. Detailed plans are con- 
tained In Bulletin Nc 32 on Pig-Juseping 
(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries). 

Diseases, — Swine fever is contagious 
and most serious. It must be notiflod by 
law to the authorities. Sick Ps., usually 
young, lose appetite, vomit, shiver, suffer 
great thirst, and tend to eat fllth and 
bedding instead of food. A purple rash 
may appear on ears and belly; death 
occurs most often at fifteen days. It la 
a \lruB disease. Non-infected Ps. he 
protected by the Injoc'tion of serum. Best 
preventives are home-breeding of stock, 
good control of rats, isolation of sick Ps., 
and isolation of any bought stock for a 
month. Foot and mouth disease, another 
virus infection, may affect Ps. and is 
notifiable by law. Infected Pa. go off 
food, have high temps., become lame, 
slaver at tho month, and blister inside the 
mouth and sometimes on the skin. Swine 
erysipelas is not notifiable. It oaosea a 
high temp., loss of appetite# and a dark 
red or violet rash may appdor on chest, 
back, neck, and thighs in patches. Acute 
infection causes death in few days. 
Mild cases may recover or become ohromo. 
Serum Inicctions usually cure most cases. 
Ann. vaccination may also be used as a 
preventive. Mange, a scabby condition 
of tho skin, may be treated by scrubbing 
with warm, soapy water, and then dressing 
with a mixture of 5 parts milk of sulphur 
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and 20 parts ood liver oil t'vvlce weekly. 
Ps. are sabiect to sev. parasites. The 
round intestinal worm is common, also the 
Inner worm. A hair*llke spiral worm, 
Tri^ina spiralis, encysts in Ps. and is 
communicable to man In Insuffloiently 
cooked pork, ham, or bacon. Remedies 
are based on santonin and oil of cheno- 
podium, and wor^ng Is usually done at 
o*-10 weeks. ClcanUneBS in the sties and 
frequent change of run. If out of doors, are 
important preventives. Lice may be 
eradicated by dressing with linseed or 
mineral or motor oil. . . _ 

Economies of Expendi- 

ture must bo recovered largely from sale of 
Ps. Straw, foods, etc., come from outside 
sources. An economical unit comprises 
thirty sows and their progeny and two 
boars, manageable by one man nnd an 
apprentice or boy. A herd of half In-P. 
gilts and half younger gilts, with some 
pedigree animals for future breeding, gives 
a sound storting stock; the 1949 cost was 
£750He800. The minimum housing would 
be sixteen or seventeen farrowing sties, a 
feeding house for weaned Ps., and houses 
for the boars and growing gilts. Initial 
capital costs are hl^i. A working capital 
of roughly ono-thfrd that of the Initial 
outlay will alsc be rtug>ilred to carry 
th«*ough the first year. Food comprises 
76-78 por cent of produotlon costs, labour 
12-16 por cent, leaving 10 per cent to 
cover sundries. Depreciation of buildings 
may be charged at 10 per cent per year, 
while breeding stock depreciates by about 
20 per cent in the case of sows and 30 per 
cent in the case of boars annually. 

Home Piff-kcepinff.^ The usual practice 
Is to buy a P. at six weeks after weaning 
for fattening for bacon t»r pork. To pro- 
duce a pork P. of 120 lb. live weight 
requires 3 rwt. of meal and takes about 
three months; a bacon pJg of 200 lb. live 
weight requires 6 cwt. of meal and takes 
about six months. Koonomies in feeding 
can bo made by using kitchen waste. 
Apart from the wide range of food 
products yielded by a P., there is tho 
f^tllising value of its manure for the 
garden. 

See Ministry of Agriculture, Pig- 
keepina (Bulletin No. 32); Hor/ic Curing of 
Bacon and Hams (Leaflet No. 127), and 
Farm BuUdirvos (I'osl-war Studies No. 
17); R. Morrison, The Individually of the 
Pig, 1926: G. W. Lay Icy and W. J. 
Maldem The Ewluiion of the British l^g, 
1935; V. O. Flshwlck, Pigs, Their Breeding 
Feeding, and Management, 1939; J. w. 
Reid. Pig-keeping, 1940; J. D. Anthony, 
Diseases of the Pig and its Husbandry, 
1940; W. Brett, Garden and Allotment 
Pig-keeping, 1941; H. L. Tlnley, Good 
IHg-keeping, 1947; II. R. Davidson, 
The Prodwdion and Marketing of Pigs, 
1948. 

Pigeon, or Dove, any member of the 
,(X»lamb8d, one of the main orders of birds, 
including the extinct dodo and solitaire 
and the tooth -billed P. (Didunculus 
strigirostris) of the tiamoan Is., tho beauti- 
fnl crested crowned Ps. of New Guinea, 
and the 0)lumbld» or true Ps. Tho four 
Brit, species are the large wood P. or 


ling-dove (Coluniba padumbus), which 
often does serious damage to crops; the 
stock-dove (G. ssna$)% the turtle-dove 
{.Turtur oommunisy, and the rock-dove 
(Columba lima), from which many of the 
domesticated breeds of P, are derived. 
See Pabbenqeb Pigeon. 

Domestie pigeons exist in great variety, 
all parts of the body having been devm- 
oped to giro the marked oharaoteristics of 
the different breeds, from the dainty fan- 
tail to the pouters and croppers which can 
enlaw or distend the crop or pout; from 
the tiny tumblers to the huge runts. Wide 
differences occur also in the plumage; 
In the archangel It has a beautiful lustre; 
lu the jacobin the feathers of the neck and 
head form a large hood and mane, and 
between tho imincrons breeds Is a wide 
range of colourinsr. The scandaroon has a 
long curved beak, the owl a veiy short 
and stout one; in the carrier, which fa not 
used like the homer for carrying messages, 
the beak and eye wattles are enormously 
developed. Tho P. fancy i^ now very 
large, and a great number of shows are 
held annually. Particularly choice and 
successful specimens have been sold for 
over AtlOO, and £20 to £.*>0 is often paid for 
single birds. Tho best Ps. for the table 
are of Fr. origin, such as the Mondain, 
Montoiibao, and Cameau. 

Pigeon-flying. After 1871, following on 
the use of pigeons during the Paris siege, 
the sport became immensely ptipular, and 
there were few tns. which had not a 
P. club, many l>elng enrolled under 
tho National Homing Union, formed In 
1896. In some of the races very high 
speeds have been made. In 1896 a bird 
flow from Thurso to London, 611 m., at 
the rate of 1454 yds. per minute. Birds 
have actually returned from a distance 
of 1000 m. Since the time of the Roms, 
homing pigeons have been used to convey 
messages in militory oi>eratioii8. Pigeons 
were used extensively as inessengerb by 
both sides in the First World War: In the 
Second World War they were frequently 
used by the secret service and partisans, 
particularly In Jugoslavia. Aircraft of 
Coastal Command all carried at least one 
pigeon to estoblish contact with their base, 
should the plane be forced dowu and the 
transmitter wrecked. 

Pigeon Pea, or Cajanus xndicus, species 
of I^eguminoBie forming a todus in itself, 
and Is known by other popular terms, such 
as dhal and Congo pea. It flourishes In 
India, whore It is eaten like an ordinary 
pea. 

Pigeon-shooting. The ^hooting of wood 
pigeons is a dlffii'ult sport on account of 
the natural shyness of The bird and Its 
rapidity of flight. Shooting is generally 
done in the evening as tin* birds return to 
their roosting places in tlocks. Another 
method is for tho sport .'•man to ooncecd 
himself in the early morning in a wood 
where Iteecb nia.st or acorns are pientlful, 
trusting to t)i presence of a few decoy 
birds to attraetr the pigeons within easy 
range. Trap shooting, the birds being 
suddenly liberated from a ooUapslble box, 
was prohibited in 1921. 

Clay P. in shooting at a clay sauoqr 
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tlirown Into the air from a trap as a mark. 
The eroTeminir body in this country is the 
Clay P^on Shooting Association (Edg- 
ware, Allddlosex) which organises a num- 
ber of championships and an international 
tournament. 

Pigeon* Wood, see CusnAT. 

Pig-footed Bandicoot, see Ciiceropus 
Oastanotis. 

Pig Iron, see under Iron and Steel. 

Pigments, substances which are mixed 
with oil. water, and other vehicles to form 
paints. They differ from dyes in being 
msoluble; they should not react chemi- 
cally to eacli other, or to their vehicles, 
or be affected by the air. water, heat, 
sunlight, gases, etc., with which they 
come in contact, or on which they arc 
painted. 

Inorganic Pigments . — Among the ele- 
mentary substances used are all the blacks. 
i.e, carbon, ivory, lamp and cliarcoal 
black, Indian ink, graphite (plumbago 
or black-lead): also gold, aluminium, 
platinum, and silver, the last tarnishing 
with sulphur, rubber, sulphur* um gases, 
etc. Zinc white, chromium green, burnt 
mnber (iron and manganese), Venetian, 
light and Indian red, oumt sicuna, red 
ochre (iron), cobalt blue (cobalt nnd alu- 
minium), cobalt green (cobalt and zinc), 
cobalt black, cueruleum (cobalt and tin), 
and red lead, which is unstable and dries 
hard, are simple oxides. Yellow ochre. 
<»>ppagh brown, raw sienna, raw umber 
(iron and manganese) are hydroxides, 
usually with clay or barium sulphate 
when pale; they are dried by warm air 
current or calcined. Zinc white has not 
much covering now er and is thin. Viridian 
is an emerald-green chromium oxide. 
Prussian brown Is prepared by oxidising 
Prussian blue. Sev. sulphides aro in 
common use: vermilion (mercury), realgar 
end king’s yellow* (arberiie), cadmium 
yellow, antimouy K*d. Those of arsenic 
end antimouy are poisonous. All are 
liable to contain free sulphur and may 
react; emerald-green nnd lead chromes 
blacken cadmium >cllow'; vermilion is 
liable to blackcniug. An oxysulphide of 
sine (Griffith’s) is often mixed with zinc 
white. Chalk w'hitcniug (calcium) Is a 
carbonate, white lead a hydrate and car- 
bonate. The former i-> mainly an udulter- 
ent, the latter is useful in oils, but I'ree- 
man*8 white (the sulphate) or Griffith’s, 
witii zinc white, is sul^'^titutcd for per- 
manence. Barium, zinc, lead, and stron- 
tium are also used in the chromate 
compound; the first is lemon chrome 
and permanent. They are rich in oxygen, 
and tend to become green by the for- 
mation of chromium green. Lead chro- 
mates are affected by sulphur compounds. 
Terre verte (iron, potassiuiri, luagncsiuiii), 
a good natural grc'en ocliro. consists of 
silicates, as does smalt (cobalt nnd potos- 
eium). Barium sulphate is i>erinanout; 
lead sulphate Is cental ned in Freeman’s 
white. ^ Among other chemical com- 
pounds: Naples yellow (lead antimonato), 
not permanent; cobalt vollow (aiireolin, 
cobalt, and potassium iiltritos): Schwein- 
ffirt green (basic copper arsenltc); tung- 
s^n green (chromium); Nuremberg violet 


(manganese metaphosphate); cobalt blue 
(oxide and alumina); emerald green 
(aceto-arscnltc of copper) ; Th6nard*s blue, 
cobalt violet (pbospbates and arsenates of 
cobalt); ultramarine blue. Brunswick 
green (oxychloride of copper); Schoole*8 
green (copper arsenite); Antwerp blue 
(iron and alumina); Prussian blue (iron 
ferro-cyanido). In recent years many 
entirely now types of Ps. have been pre- 
pared by the industrial elicmist and 
adapted for specific uses. There is no 
sharp distinction between Ps. and dyes 
iq.v.). See also Mon ASTRAL Blue and 
Phthalocyanins. 

Animal and Vegetable Pigments . — Indian 
lake, a resinous product produced by 
insect attack; crimson lake, purple lake, 
and carmine from the cochineal insect; 
yellow lakes from the bark of Q. iinctoria, 
and from Avignon and Persian berries; 
madder hikes and rose madder from the 
root of madder plant; gamboge, a resinous 
gum; indigo blue; sap green, from berries 
of buckthorn ; sepia, from the cuttle fish. 
All these are liable to change duo to oxi- 
dation in presence of moisture, light, and 
air. and also when mixed with chromates; 
this applies particularly to indigo, and the 
yellow and cochineal lakes. The yellow 
lakes are. many of them, vegetable acid 
dyes on staimic and aluminio bases. The 
various lakes produced by coal-tar 
derivatives aro not valuable. 

Preparaiion . — Picking over or separ- 
ating grades by washing over is resorted 
to for obtaining purity of colour— as a 
rule grinding in turps, water or alcohol, 
linseed or poppy oil. In the case of 
watcr-eoloiirs, gQm-w*ater with or without 
glycerine is used. Roasting and calcining 
are rc'^orted to drive off some impurities, 
or to alter the tone. 

Adulterations . — These are not easy to 
detei 1; > ini Idack is sometimes found to be 
ivory blui'k ivltli indigo; yellow ochre 
contains lead chromate; and terre verte, 
green ultramarine; red lead, rod sulphide 
of antimony; lead buljdiate, baryta white 
toned with oosin may ho found in ver- 
milion. These must bo dotectod by 
cbeinicul means after recovering the pig- 
ment and drying, the oil being removed by 
a solvent such as ether. White lead is 
soluble in dilute nitric add. while barium 
sulphate, china clay, lead sulphate, its 
adulterants, are insoluble; whitening is 
also an adulteration of wliito lead. 

Uses . — Although usually ronsiderod 
from the point of view of reliability in oil 
painting, and the know leilgc tJius obtained 
is as pcCTcrt as can be hoped, P. are in use 
for the art of temporary decoration or 
protective painting, such ns ^e coating of 
Iron and w'ood work, wall papers, dls- 
tempers. Tlius white and red lead, zino 
white, arc strong protecUves, though 
lacking artistic permanence. Damp-proof, 
metallic, luminous, fire-proof, and anti- 
fouling paints are in cum moil use. 

See A. II. Church, ChemisAry of Paints^ 
1901; E. J. Parry and J. II. Coste, 
Chemistry of Pigments, 1902; A. P. Ijaiirle, 
The Patnter*a Methods and Materials, 
1926: A. W. £. Harrison, The Manu* 
facture of lAtkea and Precipitated Pigments, 
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1930 : C. A. Curtis, AriiAcidl Organic Pig- \ 
ments and their Applications, 1930; and 
J. S. Remington, Paint Laboratory Note- 
book, 1935. 

Pigments of Animals, see Colours of 

AN1MAD3. 

Pigmies, see Ptomier. 

Pignatelli,Antonio, see Innocent (popes), 
Innocent XII, 

Plgnerol, see Pinerolo. ^ 

Pigott, Richard (1828-89), Irish 

journalist, h, in co. Meath. He supplied 
The Times with forged documents, which 
were in all grood faith used by that news- 

B aper as the basis of the articles * Parnel- 
sm and Crime* in 1887. The Parnell 
Committee was appointed to investigate 
the matter, and trie forgeries wero ex- 
posed: whereupon P. lied to Madrid, and 
shot himself to escape arrest. See his 
PersoncU PecoUections of an Irish Jour- 
nalist (1882). 

Pigou, Arthur Cecil (6. 1877), Brit, 
economist, educated at Harrow and 
King*s College, Cambridge. Ho was 
successively J evens memorial lecturer, 
Univ. College, London (1903-4); Girdler’s 
univ. lecturer in econoiiiics, Cambridge 
(1904-7); prof, of political economy, 
Ciambrld^ Univ. U908-43). Among his 
many works The "^'henry of Unemploy- 
ment (1933) is eutstaudhig. The subject 
of the book is the disequilibrium that takes 
effect in unemployment, whether due to a 
change in the demand function for labour or 
to wage policy. It was described by Lord 
Keynes as *thc only detailed account of 
the classical theory of employment w'hlch 
exists.* In his work 1’. upproachos the 
subject from the none-inonctary or, as be 
calls it, the 'real* standpoint. He argues 
that it is possible * to study the problem of 
unemployment either from the money end 
or from the real end. The two studios, if 
made complete and carried through cor- 
rectly, must necessarily come tt) the same 
thing, their analyses meeting in the 
middle.* P. builds tho monetary section 
of his theory of unemployment on a ‘ stan- 
dard monetary system,* which ho defines 
as ono *80 coustnicted that, for all sorts of 
movements in the real demand function 
for labour or in real rates of wages, 
whether they last for a long time or a 
short, tho aggregate money income is 
increased or diminished by precisely the 
difference made to tho number of work- 
people (or other factors of production) at 
work multiplied by the original rate of 
money wages.* Other works include 
The Economics of Welfare (1920); In- 
dustrial Fluctuations (1926); A Study in 
Public Finance (1928); Economics in 
Practice (1935); Socialism versus Capital- 
ism (1937); Employment and Equilibrium 
(1940); lAipses from Full Emplayment 
(1945); and Income, an IntrodwAion to 
Economics (1946). 

Pig-stioking, sport which developed in 
India, as bears, which had previously 
been hunted with spears, became locally 
extinct, and is now regarded as the 
premier sport of India. It is also prac- 
tised in Oentral Europe and other parts of 
the world. There are sev. varieties of 
the Indian wild boar indicus), and 


the best boars, though of great weight, are 
capable of Immense speed, and in the chase 
take advantage of every form of cover and 
obstacle possible, leading the mounted 
pursxiers over tho most dllllcnlt ground, 
when overtaken and at bay, tho boar 
fights with great fierceness and pluck. 

Pika, taill^ or piping hare {Lagomya), 
genus of rodents no larger than a guinea- 
pig, roscnibling tho hares (Loporides), 
though distinguished from thorn by the 
absence of a visible tail, short ears, and 
limbs nearly equal In length. They fre- 
quent the mountainous parts of Asia, 
but one occurs in E. Europe. 

Pike, term applied to the members of 
the gfuius Esot, which is typical of tho 
family EsoetdaD; they are fresh -water 
fishes and occur in the temperate parts of 
Europe, Asia, and \ineriea. In diet they 
arc carnivorous, ancl i>rcy on almost any 
animal they can obtain, fi*oiii frogs and 
fishes to ducks, geese, rats, and foxes; 
their voracity is notorious. In colour the 
common 1*., E. hirins, is olive-grey abovo, 
silvery below, and has pnic spots; in lensftb 
it attains from 2 to 4 ft., and it is said to 
live for 250 years. Other naincH of this 
species arc jack, hake, luce, and pickerel. 
E, nobihoe, the Toaskiuongy of N. America, 
may grow to a length of 8 ft. See G. W. 
Maunsell, The Fisherman,*^ vade mecum 
in most matters relating in Fishing for Trout, 
Sea Trout, Salmon, and Pike, 1938, and J. 
Bickerdyko, Angling for Pike, 1949. 

Pike, military weapon, consisting of a 
long shaft or handle with an iron head. 
Some such weapon had bcou in use from 
very auct. times, but the word itself dates 
from tho fifteenth century. From that 
time it was in regular use as the arm of a 
large part of the infantry, who were called 
*pikcmen,’ and was sometimes as long as 
20 ft. It w'as gradiinJiy reduced in Icn^h, 
until in the seventeenth century It was 
superseded by the bayonet. The P. often 
had a spike at the end to enablo it to be 
stuck in the ground. It was retained in 
the Brit. Army, for sergeants, until the 
euii of tho eighteenth century. 

Pike's Peak, height in the Rooky Mts., 
In El Paso co,, near Colorado Springs. 
It is about 14,100 ft. high, is partimly 
covered with forests, and can be ascended 
by a rack railway. 

Pila (Ger. SohneidemUhl), tn. of Posen, 
Poland, 54 m. \V. of Bydgosoz. It is 
noted for glass, jron-castii^, roofing 
material, and brick manufs. Pop. 21 ,000 

Pilar, port of Paraguay on the Paraguay 
R. Cotton, timber, ami hides are pro- 
duced in tho vicinity. There ore also 
cotton ginneries, distilleries, and saw- 
mills. Pop. 10,000. 

Pilaster, engaged pier with a flat face 
furnished with base and capital. In 
Rom. buildings the P. is used only as a 
respond of a column, usiiallj- bearing one 
side of an arch. In revived classical work 
Ps. were used more frequently, and 
formed on imp^^tant form of ornamen- 
tation. A P. ir 3ly projects more than 
one-third of its surface breadth. 

Pilate. Pontius, see Pontius Pilate. 

Pilate’s Staircase, see Santa Soala. 

Pilatus, Mount, height of the Alps, on 
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the S. shore of Lake Luceme, and between 
the ccmtons of Lucerne and Unterwalden. 
The Tomllshorn, its hiflrhest point, is 6998 
ft., and its ascent can be made by means 
of a rsUway. Its name is from * pileatus/ 
capped, and not from its being mdition* 
ally the scene of the death of Pontius 
PUate. 

Pilohard. or Clupea nilchardua, mala- 
copterygian fish in the largo family 
Clupeidm, and la closely related to the 
herring and sprat. In size it grows from 
10 to 14 in.; in colour it is bliiish-gTCcn 
aboTO. whitish underneath and on its 
Bides. It is entirely marine In habit, and 
its eggs doat on the surface of the sea. 
unlike those of the herring, which are 
attached to objects at the bottom. The 
young P.. before it has attained maturity. 
IS known as the sordino, and as such forms 
a valuable fishery; the fuU-grov\n P. is 
used as an article of diet as weU iis for bait. 
The method of capture is usually by drift- 
net. C. ptlchardua is most abundant oil 
the coasts of Portugal, and in the Eng. 
Channel and the Mediterranean. 

Pilcomayo. riv. of S. AmLnoa. Its 
source is in Bolivia, about 60 m. N.W. of 
Potosl, on the E. slopes of the G. Cordil- 
leras. Leaving the S. extretmiy of the 
AuUagaa plateau it flows K. and S. 
through the Sierra region to the Bolivian 
Chaco and joins the Paraguay at Asun- 
eldn. It has a length of 1800 m. 

Pilea, genus of Urticaccce, albo known as 
Btingless nettle, dwarf foliage plants with 
smul green leaves. P. muacoaa Is a ' 
creeper from the warmer pari s of America 
and is sometimes known as V, m icrophyUa. 

Pile Dwellings, prehislorlo habitations 
built on a platform suppoiled on piles 
driven into the margins of lakes, rivs., or 
the sea. In Europe they are found in the 
Alps and in the Jura. The objects 
recovered from 1*. D. are often in a re- 
markable state of presort atfoD. the mud 
or peat in which they ore contained 
acting as a continuous water-bath. In 
this way the wooden handles of tools, and 
of weapons, wooden bowLs, wickerwork, 
woven fabrics, fruit and even identifiable 
pollen grains ho\c been recovered. 
Much isluiown of P. D. in the W. Alps 
which belong to the Neolithic period, and 
a typo station is lecognlsed at Roben- 
bauson on Lake I’fkffikon, near Zurich, 
Pishing and bunting of deer and wild ox 
went side by side with the domestication 
of animals, the eating of fruit, and the 
growing of wheat and of flax for textiles. 
Tools and weapons were of stone, wood, 
and bone, and table-vesbcls were of wood 
and pottery. There was no uaturaliitic 
art, but representations of religious sym- 
bols are found. In Britain, tne famous 
ledse-vil. of Glastonbury represents the 
La T4ne culture of the Early Iron Age. 
Strictly speaking it is not a vU. of P. J>. 
but the terms are often used synony- 
mously. 

Piles, or HasmOrrhoids. swollen con- 
dition the veins and tissues about the 
anus. P. are known as internal or 
external, accorrllng as to whether they are 
situated within or withopt the sphincter 
ani, the muscular ring which closes the 


anal orifice. In the former case they are 
covered with mucous membrane, and may 
bo so protruded as to escape through the 
anal orifice: in the latter case they are 
covered with skin, and may either fonn 
hard tumours or dlsohorgo as bleeding P. 
P. ore a symptom of any condition by 
which the veins of the lower bowel become 
congested. Habitual constipation, the 
condition of pregnancy, growths in the 
rectum, general weakness, and local 
inflammation are liable to i>c accompanied 
by the formation of P. They may make 
their appearance after a strong eUort at 
defecation, or after sitting on cold or wet 
ground. They may cause little trouble 
when quite hard, but if strangulated by 
the sphincter ani or inflamed by any cause 
they are apt to occasion extreme dis- 
comfort and lead to loss of blood to an 
exhausting degree. In most ctiscs they 
submit to treatment in which scrupulous 
cleanliness, good bowel action, plain food, 
and soothing ointments have their part. 
Astringent injections may be tried if the 
haemorrhage Is excessive. As a last 
resort they may bo removed by surgical 
operation, which usually consists of 
strangulating the bases of the P. by strong 
ligatures, in consequence of which the 
tumours slough oft. Cancer (carcinoma) 
of the rectum is often mistaken for P.. so 
that in all cases of doubt, and particularly 
in individuals over forty yi*ars of age, a 
complete rectal examination is indicated. 

Pileus, name given in botany to the 
I umbrella-shaped head of the mushroom 
and other fungi. The upper surface is 
ii&ually rounded and convex, the under 
surface bears lamellee or gills; the w hole is 
borne on a thick stalk or stipe. 

Pilgrim, name given to a person who 
travels for the purpose of visiting the 
sbrmes or tombs of holy men. Pil- 
grimages to Jerusalem. Bctlilchem, and 
the other places which were the scenes of 
our Lord’s life and death began at an early 
period, probably about the time of Con- 
stantine. Eusebius tells us that Helena, 
Constantine's mother, made a pilgrimage 
10 Falestino and built the church of ^e 
Holy Sepulchre. But the Church writers 
of the time speak of pilgrimages with a 
grave note of w^arning on account of the 
many abuses to which the practice was 
liable. It incTf'ascfl tremendously in the 
Middle Ages, notably to the shrine of St. 
James at Campostella. Englishmen were 
particularly enthusiastic Ps. before the 
lietormatlon: numerous Eng. shrines, es- 
pecially that of St. Thomas at Canterbury, 
were visil ed by Englishmen and foreigners. 
Pilgrimages are still common in the Rozn. 
Catholic Church, the most popular sbnno 
for this purpose at present being that of 
Our Lady at Lourdes. In the twentieth 
century pilgrimages to Our J.ady of 
Walsingliam. Norfolk, wer0 revived by 
Rom. Catholics and Arigllcans. See 
Bede Jarett. Catholic EnryelopeBdia^ 
1907-12, and S. Heath. In ^ SU^s of the 
IHlaHms, 1949. 

Pilgrimage of Graoe. rising which took 
place in 1536. in protest against the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, but also 
against agrarian injustice resulting from 
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the enolosure movement. Its leader was 
Robert Aske, and It affected all the N. 
cos., but especially Yorkshire and Uncoln- 
sbJre. The Insurgents took possession of 
York and then moved on to Doncaster 
some 30,000 strongr. The rislugr was 
terminated in the next year by the exe- 
cution of the loaders. 

Pllirrlm Fathers, name grlven to a party 
of 102 Puritans, of whom 74 wore men and 
28 women, members of John llol>lnKon's 
church at Levden, who, on Sept. 0, 1820, 
sailed from Plymouth In the Atayflow^r to 
seek freedom ot worship for their own 
faith in New Engrland. They landed on 
Plymouth Rock on Dec. 10, 1020, and 
their settlement later formed part of 
Massachusetts. See J. Drown, VVte 
(jrim Fathers of New Englaiid, 1020, and 
G. F. Wilson, Saints and Strangers, 1947. 

Pilgrims, Anglo-Amcr. dining elnb, 
existing to promote friendship between 
the two nations. Tho London branch 
was founded in 1902, the New York 
branch a year Uler. Traditionally each 
new Amer. ambas. to Dritaln makes his 
first public 8pee<di as aTnbos. to the P. 
The P. sponsored the orcx'tlon of a statue 
in Qrosvenor Square, London, to Franklin 
D. Rnosovolt. 1948. 

Pilgrims' Way nrohistorlo trackway 
llnkiiig E, Kc.tl v,iiii the Winchester 
dlst. For tho mater part of its course 
It runs ahmg the escarpment of tlie N. 
Downs, above the spring-line ot tho 
iau<‘tlon of the Chalk roi k and Ga\ilt clay, 
and Its general line is marked by Canter- 
bury, Chilbain, Cbarlng, UoUmgbuurnc, 
Chevening, Guildford, and Winchester. 
It brettches the rampart of the Early Iron 
Age camp at Bigbury, near Canterbury, 
and IS thus contemporary with or earlier 
than that earthwork. Coins of the 
Early Iron Age are associated with its 
route, and In Korn, times, although its 
course was never straightened, it was used, 
as discoveries along Its course show, for 
communication and trade. The alleged 
use of the road by medieval pilgrims to 
the shrine of Bt. Thomas at Canterbury 
is an antiquarian fancy and quite un- 
proven after .strict investigation. There 
is a laiae bibliography. See J . Cartwright 
(Mrs. H. Ady), The Pilgrims* Way from 
Winchester to Canterbury (1895 ed.), and 
U. BeUoc, The Old Rond (1911, 1935) for 
tho popular tradition; and F. O. E. 
Erwood, The Pilgrims’ Road (1923), and 
in Archseologia Canfiana, vol. 37, p. 1 for 
the now generally accepted view. 

Pilgrim Trust, fmid founded in 1930 by 
Edward Stephen ITnrkness, an Amer. 
citizen, who sot aside a fund of 4^2,000,000, 
the interest on which uas to be devoted to 
charitable causes in Great Britain, by way 
of recognition of tho manner in which tho 
country had fnlflllod its obligations since 
the Flrat World War. At the end of 1 945 
the market value of the trust's invest- 
ments stood at £2,751,655. During tho 
■years 1940-46 £431,000 was disbursed in 
grants, £126.933 being for the welfare of 
lI.M. Forces, the sick and wounded, 
prisoners of war, or civilians directly 
affected by the war. Among the trust's 
beneflciarlus ore Bir Jobu Soane’s Museum, 

£.£. lO 


Abingdon Abbey, Ely Cathedral, St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, West- 
minster Abbey muniments (including the 
proposed pub. of the Westminster * Domes- 
day'). 

Pilibhib, dlst. of the United Provs., 
India. It borders Nepal, In the Rohil- 
kband div., and has an area of ] 353 sq. m. 
Pop. 490,700. There Is a tn. of the same 
name. Pop. 35,000. 

Piling. Piles are used to support the 
foundations of buddings and other struo- 
tnies whore tho ground Is of unsound 
material, eg. peat, alluvium, etc., or 
where structure^ such as wharves. Jetties, 
etc., are most easily constructed on a piled 
foundation. For timber piles green- 
heart, elm. beech, jarrah, and pitch-pine 
are used. Tho hc,jds are proieoted by a 
band of iron ami \ ho pointed ends by iron 
shoes. ReJnfdM i d ronerete piles are now 
largely usod m pUee of timber. Pro- 
prietary methods of P. include tho rlriving 
f>f a steel slioll or a niandrel, making pos- 
sible i ho easting of concrete piles tn situ. 
Sheet Piles are Hdt piles of timber, rein- 
forced concrete, or special steel section 
driven close together to form a retaining 
wall or a barrier that can be rendered 
watertight as a protection for oth‘»r works 
under construction. The common ap- 
paratus for driving consis+y of i heavy 
ram working between slides m a timber 
framework. Th<* ram Is hauled up some 
8 ft. by a rope and pulley and a small 
mechanism at tho top releases it, •• • that it 
falls on to the head of the pile. For 
heavy rams a winch and chain i» used, but 
steam -P. machinery is In general use now 
for important or ditficutt work. The 
Laconr, most eommoiily iisetl, uses tho 
cylinder itself us a ram, tho piston rod 
resting on the pile head. Steam is fed 
into tho cjiindor at tho top by means of 
flexible hihJng from the boiler. At the 
top of tho bttroke steam is shut off, the 
exhaust opens, and the cylinder falls. 
Tubular or mtcw piles of cast iron or steel 
arc sometiines used. ProMiled with a 
screw blade at the bottom, they are sunk 
by means of a capstan on the head or by a 
water jet. See R. V. Mlln, Resistance of 
Piles to Penetration. 1935; R. I>. ChoUis, 
Pile Jlrinng Handbook. 1944; D. U. Lee, 
Sheet Piling, Coffei'dams, and (^ais^ns, 
1945; Amer Society of Civil Engineers, 
Pile Foundations and Pile Stnniures 
(Manuals ot Engineering Practice, Vo. 27), 
194G; and Kempe's Engineer's Vear Book, 
1049. 

Pill, small round mass containing one or 
more medicinal ingredients Intcuded to 
act upon the stomach or intestines. It is 
a form especially appllc Ude to those drugs 
which aro token in small tloses, and recom- 
mends itself to most peo])lo on account of 
tho ease in swallowing and tho compara- 
tive absence of disagreeable taste. If the 
BTibstanco is not of a consistenoy adaptable 
to tho P. form, it is mixed with a material 
termed an excipient, such as bread- 
crumbs, muciTnre, treacle, soap, and 
conserve of roses. Where it is required to 
disguise the taste of any drug, Ps. are 
coated with sugar or other material. 
When they are required to act In the lower 
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Intestinal rerion, Ps. are coated with 
keratin to d^y solution. 

PlUar, in architecture, a term of wider 
application than tbo term 'column.* It 
si^fies any detached vertical mass, 
whether monollthio or built up in courses, 
constructed of any solid material. It may 
be used as a support for some super- 
structure or as a memorial column, where- 
as a column Is, strictly speakinir, a P. of 
fixed shape and proportions. Ps. in 
(general may be of any shape in section 
and of various proportions. They ore 
usually slenderer than columns, and are 
frequently octagonal in shape. Since the 
medieval Ps. were not rcgrulated by the 
strict rules of proportion that governed 
the construction of the classical column, 
the two tenns are used generally here to 
distin|mish the work of the one period 
from that of the other. 

Pillar Saints, set Stylites, St. Simeon. 

Pillars of Hercules, see Hercules. 
Pillars of. 

Pillau, seaport and former tn. of E. 
Prussia, 25 m. W. of Kdnigsberg, on the 
Frisches Haff. It is engaged in fishing, 
and since 1946 has belonged to Poland, 
being called Boltisk. Pop. 7300. 

PiDnitz, vll. in Saxony, on the Elbe, 
4 m. S.E. of Dresden. In 1700 it became 
the residence of tbo Electors of Saxony, 
their palace being built a century later. 

Pillory, instrument for the public 
punishment of malefactors, now obsolete. 
It consisted of a wooden frame (uith 
circular holes for the head and arm'>). iu 
which the prisoner stood. Ho sat iu the 
stocks, exposed to the public view. It 
was found to be quite inadequate as a form 
of punishment, and abolibhed in England 
in 1837. 

PUooarpIne, colourless oily alkaloid of 
the formula CiiHmO*N,. It occurs in 
Jaborandi leaves, is extrcmicly polbonous, 
and is used in hair-restorers and Tiicdicinc. 

Pilot Fish, small subtropical fish of the 
horse-mackerel family {Naveraies ductor), 
about 12 in. long, hpindle-shapod, steel 
blue in colour, and marked uith flvo to 
seven dark vertical bars. It owes its 
scientific and popular Eng. name to its 
habit of accompanying bhips and large 
fish, generally siiarks, clnubtlesH for the 
sake of food, for apparently the P. F. 
obtains much of its foot] from tlie para- 
sitic crustaceans with which large fish 
arc infested and also from 1 be small 
pieces of food unregartlcd by the shark , 
when it rends its prey. Tiie old notion I 
that the P. F. acted as n pilot and indi- 
cated to sailors the proximity of land i.s 
fabulous. It is the ijvrnpdus of the 
ancicots and Ovid calls it < omes rcUivm 
(Jlalieuiica, 101). The Casing (q.u.) whale 
receives its alternative name, pilot-whale, 
from the fact that if tbo leader happens 
to • run ashore the whole school usually 
follows. 

Pilot Officer, see Rank, Royed Air 
Force, 

Pilots l^ea), strictly speaking, persons 
not belonging to any particular ship who 
are authorised to conduct ships through 
certain rlvs., roadsteads, or channels, or 
into certain ports, and who are usually 


taken on board at a particular place for 
i that purpose only (Maclachlan's Law of 
i Merchani Shipping), P. may be either 
i licensed or unlicensed. A licensed 

S Uot is one who holds a licence. Issued by 
^0 pilotage authority for the dist., to 
act in the limits named In his licence. 
A licensed pilot is always empowered to 
supersede an unlicensed pilot, and a 
master who knowingly employs an un- 
I licensed pilot after a licensed pilot has 
oiTered to take ohargo of the ship, or sig- 
nalled for that purpose, is liable to a fine, 
os is also the unlicensed pilot, for know- 
ingly continuing to act in such circum- 
stances. A ship, whilst navigating in a 
dist. in which pilotage is compulsory, for 
I the purpose of entering, leaving, or making 
use of any port in that dist., is required to 
be either under the pilotage of a licensed 
pilot of the (list., or under the pilotage of 
a master or mate possessing a pilotage 
certificate for the dist., who is bona flao 
acting as master or mate of tiie ship. A 
ship carrying passengers (other than an 
excepted ship) is, however, compelled to 
be under pilotage irrespective of w*hether 
the dist. in which it Is navigating is a 
compulsory one or not. The Corporation 
of Trinity House is the prln. pilotage 
authority of tho United Kingdom and has 
tho control of all matters relating to pilot- 
age in tho port of London and forty other 
dlsts., including Southampton; other 
dists. arc controlled ^ their own local 
pilotage authorities. The law relating to 
P. and pilotugo is now consolidated in the 
Pilotage Act, 1913. By Section 11 of 
this Act the following ships ore cxcoided 
from coiupulsory pilotage: (1) ships 
belonging to lus majesty, (2) pleasure 
yachts, (3) fishing vessels, (4) ferry boats, 
(5) ships of less than 50 tons gross tonnage, 
(6) ships exempted by by-law, (7) tugs, 
dredgers, sludge vessels, barges, and other 
similar craft belonging to or hired hv a 
dock, harbour, or riv. authority, (8) ships 
calling at a port in a pilotage dist. for the 
sole purpose of taking on board or landing 
a pilot belonging to some other pilotage 
dist. Tho PJlotago Authority makes the 
necessary by -laws for the regulation of 
pilotage and J’. in its dist., but these do 
not take effect until they are confirmed 
by the minister of transport. Tho 
Ministry ’of Transport has tho power, on 
the representation of parties interested, to 
revoke or vary any by-laws in a pilot^e 
dist., or rcipiire tho pilotage authority 
to make by-laws. A pilotage authority 
may grant a pilotage certitli^to to any 
person who Is bona fide tho niastor or 
mate of any ship if after examination thev 
are satisfied that having regard to his skill, 
experience, and local knowledge he Is 
capable of piloting the ship of Which lie is 
master or mate within their pilotage dist. 
Under tho Allens Rcstrlotloft (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1919, pilotage certificates 
cannot bo granted to aliona, except to 
masters or mates of Fr. nationality trading 
to the ports of Newhaven or Grimsby. 
See also Mkkcuant SnippiNO Aerrs. 

Pilpay, legendary Indian philosopher, 
see Bidpai. 

Pilien, see Plzen. 
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POBudskl, Joseph Clemens (1863-1935). 
Polish statMuian and soldier, h. at Vilna. 
and educated at Vilna and Zharkov, where 
he developed Socialist synipatliios, beinsr 
deported to Siberia in 1887. In 1802 he 
settled at Lodz, where he joined the 
newlv formed Polish Socialist party, 
which aimed primarily at liberating: 
Poland from Russian rule. lie was 
re-arrested, but escaped and settled at 
Cracow, where he worked to form a Polish 
lecrion for bJs country’s deliverance. At 
the begdnntng of the First World War, P. 
invaded Russia at the head of his legion, 
but in 1916 Ger. military methods caused 
him to lesten his command and be was 
subsequently arrested and interned at 
Magrdeburg. Freed by the armistice in 
1916, P. became president of the new 
Polish republic in the following year, 
receiving the rank of marshal. Ho co- 
operated with Gen. Jndonitch In an 
advance against the Bolsheviks on Lenin- 
grad. but the campaign failed. In 1920 
P. carried out a rapid advance against the 
Bolsheviks across the l^rlpct marshes on 
Kiev. His advance was, however, chocked 
at Kiev, and his armies eventually driven 
back on Warsaw. With the advice and 
operation of the Fr. general. Weygaud, and 
the Brit, general, ^Tir P. de B. Radclitfe, 
he was able to ward oil the Bolshevik 
attempt to capture Warsaw as a pawn in 
the peace negotiations. After the con- 
clusion of poaro with the Bolsbovik Gov., 
P. lost favour and temporarily retired. 
In 1926 he overthrew the gov. by a 
military coup dUtai, and became prime 
minister from 1926 to 1 928 and again for a 
brief period in 1930. h>om 1926 until his 
death ho w'as minister of war, and during 
this period the Polish constitution %vas 
altered until It became, in etfect, a dic- 
tatorohip. He concluded a nuu-aggres- 
slon pact with Nazi (Germany in 193 i. 
Throughout his military career Im «»- 
garded the Bolsheyiks as merely Russian 
unperiallsts under anotlier name, and wos 
ready, both licforo and during tlie First 
World War, to serve the Austrian em- 
peror if by so doing he could obtain arms 
and equipment for his Polish legionaries, 
who later became, through his efforts, the 
governing factor in Polish politics. In- 
tensely but uarrowly nationalist. P. could 
only conceive a iiatuui as a people’s anuy, 
and his pupils and successors. Beck and 
Smigly-Jiidz, learned to despise poli- 
ticians and the forms of W. European 
demoo^ac 5 ^ Among his books arc Rok 
(1920) and TlittforiraL CorretiUma (1931). 
See lives by H. Luiidau, 1931; K, j. 
Patterson. 1035; and F. Riddaway, 
1930. 

PiUdown Man. or Eoanthropus Daw- 
soni. named from the accidental discovery 
in 1912 at Plltdown, Hussox, Kiigland, of 
fragments of a primitive iiiiman sknll. 
Bones of primeval animals, rough Hint 
tools, and a pointed tool of elephant bone 
were also found. The remains repre^sont 
one type of human alive at the beginning 
of Pleistocene times, but ho does not find 
a place In our own direct family tree. See 
Anthbopoloot. 

Pima. Amer. Indian tribe In Mexico 


and N. America, estimated to number 
about 12,000. Thoy inhabit the W. coast 
and 8ierra Madre areas of Mexico and 
Arizona, from the R. Gila to Jalisco in the 
8. They are agrio. and noted for thetr 
pottery and basket-work; but in the 
eighteenth century they were one of the 
most warlike tribes, froquontly revolting 
against 8p. rule. 

Pima Languages, see •under Nohth 
Amehican Native Languages. Pacifio 
Areas. 

Pimelea. getma of Tbymelacem, occurs 
in the Australasian reirions. There are 
In all eighty species, most of which are 
trees bearing flowers in heads. 

Pimentel, port and summer resort of 
Peru, 8 m. from Chiclayo. Pop. 2000. 

Pimento, genus of Myrtacea), occurring 
only in tropicul America. There are In au 
five spoclas. and the most important of 
these, P. ojjici units, is cultivated for its 
fruits, which, when still unripe, are dried 
and form allspice. 

Pimlico, residential dist. of London, 
lying between Westminster and Chelsea, 
24 m. W.S.W. of St. Paul’s. In P. are 
situated Buckingham l^alaci* and Gardens. 
The name is belio\ cd to have originated in 
an Inn resembling one of t be came name at 
Hoxton, called after the It. proprietor. 

Pimpernel (Anaanllis). genus of annual, 
biounial, and jioroiinlal plants of trailing 
habit (order Primulaccfe). bearing small, 
often numerous, red flowers. The common 
P. or poor man's weatherglass ( J . arrensis) 
occurs In most cornfields; varieties of it 
aro grown on rockeries. The bog P. 
(A. tene/la) is a tiny but beautiful bog 
plant with poso-pink, funnel-shaped 
llowurs. The >ellow P. Is Lysimachia 
nemoram, a pretty woodland plant with 
bright yellow, star-like, solitary flowers. 

Pimpinella, or Burnet Saxifrage, genus 
of annual and perennial plants ifamily 
Puibellifciw). P. saxifraga and P. major 
are Brit, plants. The fruit of P. anisum 
is the aniseed of conimerce. 

Pinakothek, gallery in the Propylaea, 
in anct. Athens, whore cooseiTatod 
treasures were* kept. Imitations of it 
W’cnj built ill Munich by Loui- 1. of 
Bavaria in 1836 and 1853 to house art 
collections. 

Pinar del Rio: 1. Kxtromo W. prov. of 
Cuba. Tlio ciil»’f products aro tobacco, 
which Is of the finest (luality, sugar, coffee, 
rioo, wood, ami corn. There aro rich 
minernl deposits. Vre.i .5211 srj. m. 
l»op. 398.800. 2. Cap of the above prov. 

9.5 ill. W.S.W. of II ivaiia, having an 
important tobacc*) tia<io. It makes the 
best cig.irs and Vnelta Ai)aio leaf tobacco. 
Pop. 64.900. 

Pinohbeok, reddish -yellow alloy of 
copper and zinc, the average proportion in 
which the metals enter into it being 90 per 
cent copper and 10 per cent zinc, but the 
couipositloii Is \ory variable. It was 
much used formerly in tho manuf. of cheap 
jewellery and w-a(ch-cases and is said to 
have been ln\ ' ted by Christopher P., 
an eighteenth-century London watch- 
maker. 

Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth (1746- 
1825), Amer. statesman and soldier. 
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6. In Charleston, S. Carolina. The son of von WUamowltz-MoeUendort, PindaroM, 
a wealthy planter, he was educated at 1922, and G. Norwood, Pindar^ 1946. 
Oxford Univ. and at a military college In Pindar. Peter, see wolcot, John. 

Caen, Ftanoe. Returning home be prao- Pind Oadau Khan. tn. of W. Punjab, 
tised at the Bar In his native dty, became Pakistan, 1 m. from Jhelum. There is 
a member of the 8. Carolina prov. legia- conaiderablo local trade in salt. P. D. K. 
lature, an officer in the S. Carolina militia, was founded by Dadau Khan in the seven- 
and president of the S. Carolina Senate, teenth century. 

Servmg with the army of the Amer. Pindemonte, Ippolito (1763-1828), It. 
colonists in their war with England, he poet, 6. at Verona, of a rich and cultured 
was raptured in 1 780 and held pnaoner for family. Early in life be displayed poetical 
nearly two years. A leading flgare in the taste and ability, and travelled in Switzer- 
Amer. constitutional convention, he op- land, England, Germany, and i'rance 
posed anything that would mahe for the (1788-90^. In 1789 be pub. La Franda, 
abolition of slavery. In 1796 he was sent on the Fr. Revolution. His prln. works 
as Amer. minister to Franco at one of the are the Poe»ie CampeatH (1788h filled with 
most troubled periods of the young charming descriptions of Brit, scenery; 
republic, but the Fr. Gov. refused to Amumo, a tragedy (1804); BpiaUea ana 
receive P., and he had to take refuge In Hahns (1805), dealing with contemporary 
Holland. Later President John Adams events; Lodtet Serwom poeHct (1808); 
sent him back to France, accompanied by Elogi di lUUrtdi (1869) composed in fine 
John IVVarshal and Elbridge Gerry. The prose, etc. They are all more or less 
mission was not acceptable to Talleyrand tinged u ith melancholy, and graceful and 
unless certain conditions were fulfilled; classio in manner. See monographs by 
and when the facts became known in L. AUerino, 1874; S. Ginl, 1809; 3. Peri, 
America (1798) there was a popular de- 1904; M. Schonllo, 1919; and O. Bassi, 
mand for an Immediate declaration of war 1934. 

on France. The Fr., iminen»e]y sur- Plndus, range of mts. In Greece, forming 

prised at the spirit of the young country, the boundary between Thessaly and 
withdrew their demands. P. was the Epirus. Greatest height, 7666 ft. In 
nominee of the Federali^it party for vice- the Second World War the Brit, forces 
president in 1800 and for president in fought Gor. and It. forces in the P. 
1804 and 1808, but was defeated each goiges in Nov. 1940. 
time. Pine (Pinna), large and important genus 

Pindar (UhSapof) (618-443), greatest of of coniferous trees. The only Brit. 
Gk. lyrists, was descended from the native is the Scottish P. (P. aylveatria), a 
nobility of Thebes. He learnt from his beautiful tree whioh grows well upon deep, 
uncle Scopellnus, then from l>ric poets at loose, sandy soil. Other Ps. grown for 
Athena, and also from his countrywoman profit In Britain are the Gorslcan (P. 
Corlnna, who is said to ha\o warned him Xoncto), Austrian (P. austnaca), and 
to sow bis mythological detail *by the Wevmoutb (P. Strdmis). Except in the 
hradful, not the sackful.* His earliest coldest parts of Britain the Corsican P. 
extant poem (Pythian x) dates from outgrows the Scottish P. both in height 
498; in the next forty years he became a and girth, and can heai a greater degree of 
fiamous figure throughout the Gk. world, shade, while of all conifers It is least 
from S]cl& to Rhodes, from Macedon to attacked by rabbits. The Austrian P. is 
Cyrene. llis works were collected in sometimes planted on poor limy soil, 
seventeen books and lacluded hymns. The pitch P., a native of S. N. America, 
paeans* dithyrambs, processional songs, and perhaps the most valuable of all Ps., 
maldefi -songs, hyporc hemaia, encomia, is too tender for the Brit, climate; besides 
dirges, and eplniclans (odes for victors in its valuable well-known timber, it yields 
the Games). These last, in four books, turpentine, pitch, tar, and resin. The 
have survived complete; of hia other Banksian P. thrives on the poorest soil, 
poetry we have only fragments, latterly and has been largely planted In Germany, 
augmented by papyri. V,*a power lies not The stone or parasol P. is oultiyated m 
Innis Ideas, whicm aie often naive and Italy for its large edible seeds. Another 
muddled, hut rather in an amazing splcu- Mediterranean species, the cluster or 
dour of language, rhythm, and Imagery, maritime P. (P. pinaaier), is extensively 
which has made his poetry impossible to planted on sand dunes, which it binds to- 
translate, and fatal to imitate. This gethcr with its roots, acting also as a 
praiscr of athletes was inrkcd one of the valuable wind break, 
most purely aesthetic wiitii'^ there have Pineal Gland, or Pineal Body, small 
ever been. The only value uf his moral- reddish gland situated behind the third 
fsing for the modern reader lies m a grace vcntiicle and connected with the ontlo 
and magnifleenco of phrase and symbol thnloinl by two nervous structures called 
such as few poets in the \\orld have peduncles. The function of the pineal 
attained. See eds. by A. Piie< h, 1922-23, body is not known, hut it is homologous 
L. R. Farnell, 1930-32; J. h Sandys, with a rudimentary third or fpedlan eve 
1937; and C. M. Bowra, 1947; dlao B. L. found in certain lizards. Solne physio- 
Gildersleeve, Oltfmpuxna and Pythiana, legists regard it as a ductless glimd, though 
1886; J. B. Bury, Wemrans. 1890, and there is no adequate evidence. 
laffimUam 1892; 0. A. M. Fennell, Pineapple (Ananaa aaliva), fruit of a 

Itdhmtana and Nemeana, 1899; and trans. tropical Amer. plant which is easily grown 
by E. Myers, 1874; C. J. BiJKon, 1928-30; In the stovehouse. The fiowers, sur- 
L. R. FairneU, 1930-32; j. E. Bandys, mounted by a crown of spiny leaves, m 
1937 ; and R. Lattimore. 1947. See u. borne on spikes which rise from the centre 
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of the plant. There are niuneroiis 
▼arleties of the fmlt, and thoee of the finest 
flarour are home grown, but the fralt now 
hardly pays for oultnre In Britain. 
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Pine Bluff, city in Jefferson co., Arkan- 
sas, U S A., on ^ho *^kansas H., 40 m. 
S ki. of Little Buck; It has cotton and 
lumber mills and iron works. The Merrill 
Institute is hero. Pop. 21,300. 

Pmel, Philippe (1745-1826), Fr. physi- 
cian, b at baint-Antlr6, and after re- 
ociring a good classical education a1 the 
collegvj of Laraiir, removed to Toulouse, 
where he studied medicine. Having 
applied himself with success to tlio study 
of mental alienation, he was charged, in 
1791, to make a report on the insane 
inmates of the Bicdtre, became chief 
phybician of this imstitutiun in 1703, and 
In 1795 was chosen to the same ofiloe at 
the SalpOtrldre (asylnm for females). P. 
Ined tame by his reformation of the old 
.jrbarons methods of treating the insane. 
Pine Marten, Mustela inartea, member of 
the genus MuuUIa, allied to the weasel and 
badger, constituting a special sub -family 
of the MustelidiB, distributed over the Old 
A\orld, but now rare in Britain. The 
body la long and lithe, about 18 In., with a 
tall of about 12 in. The legs are short; 
the paws have five digits armed with claws. 
The fur is dark brown, lighter on cheeks 
and on the sharp snout; the throat and 
under side of neck are yellow. It Is 
arboreal, and frequents coniferous woods, 
whence Its popular name. 

Plnene, chief constituent of turpentine, 
is a hydrocarbon of the formula CiaHm 
I t is a eolourlebs mobile liquid (boiling 
point 156® C.. sp. gr. 0 86). It occurs in 
pine-trees and also In many essential oilb 
(ag. those of lanrol, lemon, and sage). 
Like ethylene it forms a crystalline di- 
bromide, and also forms other additive 
.oomponnds, such as P. hydrochloride 
and P. nltroso-chloride. It readily oxi- 
dises, ylelalng various products, inoindlng 
terephthalio acid, terpenylio add, etc. It 
is a useful solvent for resins. 

Pinero. Sir Arthur Wing (1855-1934), 
Eng. playwright, 5. at Islington, and 


educated at private schools. He went on 
the ste^ in 1874 and acted with Sir 
Henry ming and others until 1881, when 
he retired and devoted himself ezduslvely 
to play-writing. His earlier plays were 
farces and comedies, in which the author 
often satirised the follies and lads of the 
day. Among these plays, whloh almost 
without exception were successful, were 
Maotniraft (1885L The Schoolmistreai 
0886): Tfui Hobby Horae (1886); Su/eei 
^vend^ (which had a very long run with 
Edward Terry as Dick Ph^l, 1888); 

(1889): The Weaker Sex 
0889)^; The Cabinet Miniater (1890); and 
The Times (1891). In The Sec<md Mrs, 
Tq^^eray (1893) P. took a more serious 
suh^t, his treatment of which was no 
donot inftuenned by the growing vogue of 
Ibsen. Encouraged by buccms of thlB 
'problem play,* P. frequently took sub- 
jects of considerable importance for 
themes, and pioducM The Notorious Mrs, 
Ebbsmtih (1895); Ins (1901); and LeUy 
(1903). A play of P.*s that pleased people 
not often pleased by him was Trelawny 
of the Wefts (1898) lii It Irene Vanbrugh 
made her reputation, and repeated her 
sueress in P *8 The Oay fjord Quex (1S99). 
A Wife Without a Smile (1904) was not 
popular. Mid-Channel (1909) was hailed 
as a masterpiece by Wm. Archei, to the 
astonishment of many. V. alwa\8 ez- 
relled in constmrf ion ; Indeed the neatness 
of his finish betrays the Ibsen influence. 
He acted lu a number of other plays until 
1030 P. was knighted in 1909. See 
H. Fyfe, Sir Arthur Pinero* s Play^f and 
Players, 1930, and W. D. Dunke), Life and 
Letters, 1943. 

Pmerolo, or Pignerol, tn. in Piedmont, 
Italy, 22 m. S.W. of Turin, and the beat of 
a bishopric. It was prominent tn the 
beventeenth century os a Fr. fortress and 
A place of roniinement for political ollOn- 
ders, the Man in the Iron Mask being 
imprisoned here. Cloth, silk, and leather 
goods ore manufactured. Pop. 15,400. 

Pines, Isle of, is. dopondenoy of New 
Caledonia, a Fr. Pacifle colony It is 
30 m. S E. of New Caledonia, hos an area 
of 5S sq. m., and a pop. of about 600. 

Pine Tree Flag, flag having a white field 
with a device m green of a pine-tree, first 
used by the Massaohusetts Colony in the 
early eighteenth centurv, earned by the 
first vessels of the colonies in tlie Amer. 
Revolution. 

*Pine Tree State,* see Matvb. 

Ping Pong, see Tabli- Tlnvis 

Pinguioula, genus of Lentibulariaoeee, 
contains about thirty species, of which 
three grow in Britain and are krown as 
butte nvoTt. p. Jjustlanica Is a native of 
l^irtugal and W Bntiiin, P. vulgaris Is the 
coiinnon Bpccies. P. gfondiflora grows In 
Irish bogs and has large, deep purple 
flowers. 

Ping-yang (Korean Phy5ng-yang), 
walled city of Korea, cap. of the prov. of 
Phvong-yangt *n the Ta-tong R., 36 m. 
from its moiitii It is said to date from 
1122 B.O., and was the scene of great 
battles botwoefi the Chinese and Jap. in 
1592 and 1894. Pop. 75,000. 

Pink, see Carnation; Dianthub. 
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Pinkerton, Alan (1819-84), Amer. do- the term is applied to an eight-oared boat 
tective of Scottish origin, h. at Glasgow, larger than a cutter and proTided with saUs. 
He emigrated to Chicago, where he estab. All Brit, men-of-war now carr^ motor Ps. 
the agency which bears his name. He Pinos, Isla de, is. In the W. Indies, 37 m. 
was appointed to the U.S. secret service in B. of Cuba, of which it is a dependency; 
1861, and was prominent in many cele- it has marble quarrios, and produces fruit, 
brated coses, assisting in breaking up the cattle, tobacco, sulphur, turpentine, and 
* Molly Magiiires.* Later he u as employed tortoiseshell. It was discovered by 
as special detective on the great Amer. (*oluinbiis in 1494, and was long notorious 
railways. He pub. sev. detective stories as a pirate stronghold. It was regarded as 
in which his exploits were narrated. See a part of Cuba oy the U.S.A., who relin- 
R. W. Rowan. The Pinkertons, 1931. quished their claim to it in a treaty signed 

Pinkerton, John (1758-1826), Scottish in 1925. Santa F6 is the cap., and has 
historian, b. in Edinburgh, and trained for mineral spring. Vogetables and grape- 
the law. After publishing some baUads fruit are cultivated. Area 1180 sq. m. 
he turned to historical studies and pub. Pop. 4300. 

nukuy books on the subject. Among his Pins. The earliest P. were doubtless 
works are An Essay on Medals (1784); thorns. Bone P. and bronze P. have been 
A Dissertation on the Origin and Progress found dating from prehistoric times. 
^ the Scythians or Goths (1787); The Some of these old P. have ornamental 
History of Scotland from the Accession of heads, others are shaped like hairpins, and 
the House of Stuart to that of Mary (1797); some of the 'safety * type have been found, 
and Modern Geography (1803. 1817). Uis In 1483 the importation of P. into Eng- 
Literary Correspondence was pub. in land was forbidden, but until 1626, when 
1830. John Tllsby started the manuf. of P. at 

Pink Eye. CEdematous, or Exudative Stroud, most of the P. used in England 
Cellulitis, form of influenza in horses, wore obtained from France. The London 
characterised by swollen Icgh and eyelids, Pinmakers* Corporation dates from 1636. 
the hning membrane of which, as of the The chief centre of the trade Is Birming- 
nose and mouth, becomes pink. The ham. The machine patented by Wright 
animal is very lan^d and the temp, rises, in 1824, apparently on the linos of Seth 
The name is also given to a very infectious Hunt’s patent in 1817, revolutionised the 
form of catarrhal conjunctivitis which is pin industry when improved by Shuttle- 
found at intervals in schools and other worth and Tyler. The old form of pin 
institutions. It must be regarded and had the head made separately from the 
treated os other epidemics of infectious shank, attached thereto by wire. In the 
diseases. The outbreak usually dies clow n manuf. of the present solid -headed P. 
in about tw*o weeks. wire of a suitable gauge runs oiT a reel, and 

Pinkie, locality near Musselburgh, is nipped between lateral jaws at the 
Midlothian, Scotland, the scene of the required point. It is headed by a die, 
defeat of 28,000 under the Regent and pointed by a revolving rmtter, at tho 

Arran, by half the number of Eng., under rate of 3C0 per miu. B^a‘^» P. aro 'boiled 
the Protector Somcr-et, hept. 10, 1547. white’ with a solution of oxalic acid, argol, 
P. House was built in tho tlftecnth con- water, and alternate layers of grain tin 
tury. Its reconstruction by Alexander after being scoured in barrels with tho 
Seton in 1613 exemplifles the Anglicising solution from the hoiliug white of the 
of Scotti.‘«h architecture resulting from the previous load, with tho adrlition of fuller’s 
union of the Crowns. In tho rccon- earth. Iron P. are scoured in a weak 
etructiou tho growing influence of tho solution of cyanide, potash, and water, 
Renaibsanco is evident. The painted then electro-plated witli copper. Brass 
gallery is noteworthj , being decorated in and iron P. are washed, dried, and polished 
the early seventeenth century. in sawdust. Mnuniiiig i*. arc dipped In 

Pinking, detonation, explosion of petrol- black japan, then baked. Safety P. are 
air mixtures In the cylinder of internal also mode by machluc'ry. 
combustion engines, causes! by too high a Pinsk: 1. Regton of tho Byelorussian 
compression ratio. It may be overcome, S.S.R. 2. Tn. of the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
at least in part, by tlic addition to tbo at the junction of the Pripet and Pina 
jpetrol of 'anti-knocks’ -^uch os aromatic Rs. The marshes near by are unhealthy, 
nydrocnrbons, alcohol, or lead tetra- Before the Ger. invasion in 1941 there wore 
et^l iq.v,), potteries, breweries, tanneries, and brick- 

nnk-root, or Indian Pink (Spigeha works there, and trade was carried on in 
mariloaidica), species of Loganiaceae which corn, tallow, tobacco, linseed, and salt, 
grows in America. Tho roots have P. wros heavily damaged in (be First and 
anthelmintic properties. It is also known Second World Wars. I’op. 42,000. 
as Wormgrass. Pint (from Lat. pincta, picta, a painted 

•Pink ^Un,’ see 'Sporting Times.’ or marked vessel: Fr. pinteh measure of 
'Pinna, genus of pseudolainelll-bran- capacity, especially for liquidl, also some- 
chiato molluscs related to tho pearl-oysters times for dry goods, equal to 4 quart or 
in the family Avlculides, and the species 1 gallon (34-659 cubic in., 57 litre). The 
are popularly termed wing-shells. Some Scottish P. c-ontained over throe Imperial 
species aOtaIn a length of about 2 ft., and Ps. The U.S. standard P. contains 
the long, delicate byssus is sometimes only *47 litre. In medicine a P. is 
woven into clotb. equivalent to twenty fluid ounces. 

Pinnace, formerly a small two-masted Pintail Duck, or Sca-pheasant (Daflla 
veesel, fully rigged, and" employed as acuta), handsome Brit, wild duck with a 
tender to Uage ships. In tho Brit. Navy long tall, tho two middle feathers of which 
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In the male taper to a sharp point* project- Piombino : 1. Tn. in the prov. of 
ing some five inches beyond the others. Leghorn* Italy* opposite Elba. P. was 
The head is brown, the upper parts dark once the seat of a principality. Ruins of 
grey* with narrow black stripes* and the the anct. Populonla are near by (N.). 
under parts white. It breeds in Scotland There are iron -rolling mills. Tho fortezza 
and Ireland* and visits the E. coast of was damaged by bombs in the Second 
England in tho winter, where* when World War. Pop. 10*000. 2. Former 

domesticated* It readily pairs with other principality of N.W. Italy* now part of 
ducks. Its migratory range is very ex- Leghorn prov. which from 1399 to 1603 
tensive. « . ^ . belonged to tho Applanl family. It was 

Pinto* Fernfto Mendez (15U9-83)* Portu- ceded to France (1801). Elisa Bacciochl 
guese adventurer, b. at Moiitem6r-o- recelTSd it from her brother* Napoleon I. 
velho. In 1537 no set out to try his (1805), and it was joined to Tuscany 
fortunes in tho E.* and travelled for (1815). 

twenty-one years in S.E. Asia, hghtlng and Piombo* see Si:b\stiano pel Piombo, 
trading in China, Tartary* and the neigh- Pioneer (military) (Fr. yttonniert foot- 
bouring countries, and going on a special soldier), in Brit, infantry organisation* a 
mission to Japan in 1542—43. Ho was the military artisan employed In peace-time* 
friend and travelling companion of St. in such work as painting and repairing 
Francis Xavier. In 1558 he gave up his barrack -rooms. Formerly, iu war. the P. 
wanderings and returned to Portugal* wasonoof a body of foot soldiers, generally 
whore he married and wrote Ids famous in the ratio of ten to every battalion* who 
book* II Peregrinacdo, pub. in Madrid in marched in advctiico with pickaxes* spades* 
1614. There is an abridged and Illustrated and other tools to prepare the road or 
trans. by Arminius Vanbery* 1891* and remove obstructions for tho main body of 
Portugueae FoyageSt 1498-1603, ed. by the troops or to do other minor engin- 
O. D. Ley (Everyman’s Library) contains eerlng or constructive work. In the 
a long extract from P.*s famous travel foniier Brit. Army In India there were 
book. See life by M. Collis* 1949. whole battalions called Ps., who were In 

Pinto* Serpa* see Serpa Pinto. effect lightly -equipped engineers, but who 

Pinturicohio* Perna lino, or Bernardino also fought as infantry. In 1922 on the 
dl Betti (1454-1513), It. painter, b. at reorganisation of the old Indian Army the 
Perugia. He assisted Perugino with his P. units were converted into regiments, 
frescoes in tho Slstino Chapel, and was There Is in cxist<mco in the Brit. Army 
enraged by various members of the Rom. organisation a Royal P. Corps iq.v.), 
nobility to decorate their palaces. He and there are P. platoons iu infanUr 
also 'decorated a whole series of chapels battalions. 

In tho church of S. Maria del Popolo in Pioneer Health Centre* unique 'labora- 
Romo. The most striking of his frescoes tory for the study of human biology*' 
are those in the cathedral library at Biona* orl^nally oitoned in a small bouse In 
representing the hist, of Pope Pius II. Queen’s Road, Pcckham (London, 8.E. 15), 
Other frescoes in Rome, still existing In a in 1926. A ‘Family Club* ^^as formed, 
genuine state, are those In the Cappella and nil married coiiiiles (with or without 
Bufalinl, probably executed from 1497 to childrtm) were invited to Join, at a family 
1500. See G. B. VermiglloU* Memorie subscription of Is. weekly. More than 
di PiniwricchiOt 1837; feJehmarsow, Pin- a huuiircd families Joined iu tho three 
iuricchio in Rome, 1882; and life by W. years that this first experimental Health 
Bombe* 1912. Centre was open, and the question had 

Plnwell* George John (1842-76), Eng. been answered that* given suitjiblo clr- 
water-colour painter and black -and-wbito oumstancos* there were fainfli'^s who 
artist, b. at Wycombe. Ho was ono of tho would welcome a health service distinct 
most successful book illustrators of his day. from any sickness service. The periodic 
His chief prorluctioDB wore illustrations of health overhauls* which were aud are the 
Goldsmitu* Jean Ingelow's poems* tho main condition of membership* showed 
Arabian Nights, etc. His prin. water- that* while sickness might be detected in 
colour paintings are two scenes from * The an Individual far earlier than expected* 
Pled Piper of Hamehn** 'The Elixir of ov'^crhaul and treatment are ineffective to 
Life.' * A Seat In St. James’s Pork,’ etc. regain full health without 'instruments of 
iSee life by G. C. Williamson* 1900. health’ providing conditions in and 

Plnzon* Martin Alonzo (c. 1440-93), Sp. through which the biological potentiality 
navigator* companion of Columbus* in of tho family can find expression. It was 
whose first expedition (149*2) he com- decided to close the small centre and to 
manded the Pmta. Alter their laud- plan a larger enterprise, which would not 
ing at San Salvador (Wat ling Is.) he only extend the prov ions service but also 
separated from Columbus for a time, and provitlo a new social structure with 
discovered Haiti* returning to Palo in available circumstances and material to 
Andalusia on the same day as Columbus* vivify the health of the member-families, 
of whoso success he was said to be envious In May 1935 this new centre was opened 

S ee F. Asenslo* Eatudio historico, 1892). inPeckhain. Tbe building itself is mainly 
o was the first Sp. navigator to cross the of concrete and glass* consisting of three 
equator (1499-1500), discovering Brazil large platform 160 ft. by 120 ft.* canti* 
and the mouth of the Amazon. With levered one abo^io the other over parallel 
Solis (1506) he explored tho gulf of Hon- rows of supporting pillars. A largo swlm- 
duras and S.E. Yucatan and tho E. of S. ming bath forms the middle of the ground 
America (1508). See c. F. Duro, Colon e floor, and may be seen from most parts of 
Pineon, 1b 85. the building. In addition to the bath* the 
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ground floor has a gymnasium, theatre, 
nurseries, learners* bath, cloakrooms, etc. 
The only part eat off from ^neral cir- 
culation is the consultation block on the 
top floor, contalniug piiyate consulting* 
rooms, reception rooms, changing rooms, 
and a blo-chemical laboratory. The rest 
of this floor is made up of large light open 
spaces for games or recreations of any 
kind. A large social hall shores the flrst 
floor with the cafeteria, where, as every • 
where in the centre, self-service Is the rule: 
there are no waitresses or attendants, 
only the ‘curators* and doctors to jrfve 
advice and to study their *gtilnea-nigs* 
In a living society. The whole biiiUling 
is cbaractorlHod by a design which invites 
social contact of all kinds; the chance 
meeting, the organised festive or formal 
occasion, or the quiet family grouping. 
Facilities arc available for all kinds of 
recreation: swimming, badminton, table 
tennis, billiards, roller-skating, reading, 
cbess, jig-saw puzzles, and so on. For 
children of member families, all those are 
free, though for adults certain small fees 
are charged. Hefore the ceiitn* closed, 
in 19»9, the revenue from these fees and 
the family subscriptions was about £7000 
a year. During the Second World War 
the building was nsod as a factory and 
much of the equipment was lost; the 
doubling of expenses necessitated the 
increase of the subscription to 2s. Tho 
number of member-families was 900 
before, and 700 after, the War. The 
centre could take 2000 were it in a 
financial position to acquire the necessary 
equJT^ent for tliat number of families. 
The P. H. C. is an experiment, nnd os such 
has been built, equipped, and to a large 
degree maintained bv the voluntary sub- 
senptions of those who use it and believe 
In it. Moreover it is the flr^t of its kind 
anywhere in the world, and as such has 
had the difficulties atteufiant on new and 
onusual ventures. tSee (J. Scott William- 
son and Inues U. I'carso, The Case for 
1931, and Biologists xn Search of 
Material 1938; inocs IT. Pearse and Lucy 
H. Crocker, The Pe<Uiam Erpennient^ 
1948; and G. Scott Williamson, Physicuin 
Heal Thyself, 1933. 

Piotrkow. tn. in the prov. of Lodz, 
Poland, situated 25 ii], from Lodz, on 
Strawa K.. with ruinb of an anct. royal 
castle. Before the Second World War 
there were foundries, tanneries, and 
textile factories. Pop. .>1 .’.no. 

Plozzi. Hester Lynch « earlier Thrale; 
(1741-1821), b, at Bodvel, Camorvonsliire. 
daughter of John Salusbury, of Flintshire. 
She married In 1763 Henry Thralc, tlie 
brewer, and soon after taramo an In- 
timate friend of Dr. Johnson, w'ho fre- 

g nently stayed at the Tbrale-i’ house at 
treatham, and travelled with them. 
Thrale d. in 1 78 1 . and three years later tho 
widow married Gabriel P., a musldaii. 
She wrote in 1786 Anecdotes of the kUe 
^muel Aohnson, LL,D., and two years 
later puo. her correspondenco with tho 
mat man. She also wrote The Three 
Warnings (1766), a poem which is said to 
have been partly lir. Johnson's work. 
See The Intimale Letters of Hester Bioesi 


to Penelope Pennington, 1782-1S21 <0. G. 
Knapp, ed.), 1913, and O. E. Vulhamy. 
Mrs. Thrale of Streatham, 1936. 

Pipa Americana, or Surinam Toad, large, 
tongueless toad, tho only representative of 
its genus and family, and peculiar to 
Dutch Guiana. Its most remarkable 
feature is the hatching of the eggs each in a 
small pouoh on the hack of the female, 
where they are placed by the male, and 
adhere by a glutinous secretion, gradually 
becoming imbedded in the epidermis. 
The eggs are hatched and tho motamor- 

S hosts of the young is completed before 
[ley escape. The toad’s head is broad 
and pointed and the body is brownish- 
olive. 

Pipal, or Peepul, see Bo -tree. 

Pipe, mcasuro of quantity used in Great 
Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, and 
U.S.A. for liquids, especially wine and oil. 
Formerly it was a largo cask or vat for 
wine OP other liquids, and even for pro- 
visions (tlsh, eggs, meat, etc.). It con- 
tains 2 hogsheads, 4 barrels, or 4 tun. and 
is sometimes used as equivalent to a * butt* 
of ale or beer. Tbc common Eng. P. 
contains 105 Imperial or 1 20 wine gallons. 
The capacity of a P. varies according to 
the wine contained, a P. of Madeira con- 
taining about 110 wine gallons, of sherry 
130 gallons, of port 138 g^ons. 

Pipe (music), c> liudrical Inslrumont 
with hoIoR til rough which air passes, 
making musical sounds. In this, its 
simplest form, it is probably the oldest of 
all musical instruments. Such is the P. 
of Gk. art and song and from it later 
varieties have been evolved, one being 
the bagpipes. Tn England the morris 
dance w as accompanied by P. and tabor. 
The P. had three holes, two in front for 
the flrst two Ungers and one at the back 
for the thumb; the player held tho P. in 
the left hand and, with nis right, beat the 
tabor suspended from his loft wrLst. All 
wind Instruments, including tho organ, are 
‘pipes.’ They may bo classlfled into 
reed (q.v.) Ps., such as tho clarlnot, oboe; 
w hi- tie Ps., such as panpipes (see under 
Groin and also Pandka.v Pipes); and 
Ps. with cup mouth -pieces, such as the 
trumpet. Organ Ps. may be stopped, 
open, n^ed, or flute (see Groan). 

Pipe (Tobacco). The tobacco P. was 
invented in America before tho time of 
Columbus, specimens having been found 
in anct. Indiaa mouiids. It was intro- 
duced into England by c>ir Walter Ualelgh 
in 1586, and was flrst regularly manu- 
factured in London in 1610. Ps. are 
made of various materials, including 
pipe-clay (q.o.), uioersehaiini (q.v.), and 
briar-root. Briar -roiit P8.| now very 
common, have tho bowl and stem made 
of one pioro of wood, and although the 
stem Is short, they purtiallg absorb tho 
oil prodwed in smokhig. That Ps. for 
smoking herbs for mcdlcinad and other 
ptirposos were in use In England and 
elsewhere long before the Introduction 
of tobacco is tolerably certain* Coltsfoot, 
yarrow, mouse-oar, lettuce, and other 
plants were smoked in Ps. A primitive 
kind of P. consisted of a stick of elder, 
from which the pith had been removed. 
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with a bowl formed out of common clay 
and dried by the kitchen fire. Ps. have 
been found in situations near the Rom. 
wall in Northumberland and other Rom. 
stations In Britain. The names Danes 
P., Celts' P., Elfln P., Fairy P., Old Man 
P., etc., are popularly given to some 
museum specimens, but afford no evi- 
dence as to their real antiquity. Many 
of them are remarkable lor their very small 
size, whenr*e, perhaps, some of the names, 
but this is easily accounted for by the 
consideration of the very high price of 
tobacco when first introduced into Europe. 
Stone Ps., or P.-bow-ls, have also been 
found In Britain, cut in rude fonns, and 
which apparently wore used by the in- 
sertion of a tube, perhaps a straw. Such 
P. -bowls, but elaborately carved, arc 
amongst the most remarkable joiner, 
antiquities. They continue, however, to 
bo made by tbe Amor. Indians, often of 
stones, and are adorned with fibres of 
men and animals. Aubrr*y, wntlug in 
1680, says that tobacco-smokers at flr^t 
used silver Pa., ‘but the oriUnary sort 
mode use of a walnut-shell and a straw.' 
in the reign of AVilliam III. Ps. were 
occasionally made of brasb and of iron. 
The P. was, in the earlier days of smoking, 
passed round the *ab^ , •»n<* man taking 
a whiff or two and then handing it to 
his neighbour as in tho smoking of the 
1’. of peace by the N. Araer. Indians. 
The barrel-shaped bowl was moat usual 
during tho Co uimon wealth and the reign 
of Charles II., although it was made in 
maTiy various shapes, whl< h are well 
known from representations of them in 
prints of the time ami on tiaders* tokens. 
In the reign of Willlaiii 111. a more elon- 
gated form of bowl began to bo prevalent, 
probably introduced from lloUaud. In 
the middle of the eighteenth century tho 
widc-inouthed bowl, now &o univt^rsal. 
became the prevalent form, and the spur 
which had hitherto been flat, to rest tho 
P. upon when in use, was elongated, after 
a fashion supposed also to have originated, 
in Holland. The Scottish cuffv P. and 
Irish dudeen are short clay Ps. The most 
celebrated seat of clav P. mauuf. in 
Britain is Broseley, in Shropshire, where 
it appears to have been estab. fn tbo 
middle of tbo sixteenth century. Ps. arc, 
however, made in many iilaccs, tho clay 
being obtained chiefly in t'ornwall. The 
P. -makers of London, as early as ICOl, 
had privileges which ga\o them a mono- 
poly. In 1619 tho craft of P. -makers 
was Incorporated in England. Holland 
has long been faniou*' for P.-maklng. 
See W. Bragge, A CafalogiM of Pipee, 
1880, and A/Dunhlll, /'ipe Book, 19247^ 

Pipe-olay, white, fruvbie clay used for 
making clay pipes. It is similar in many 
respects to the clay used in the manuf. of 
china, and consists mainly of kaolin, 
partloleB of quartz, and partly docomjMsod 
felspar, and is usually free from alkalis. 
The clay is found chleflv in Cornwall and 
Dorset, and is made into pipes at Ames- 
bury in Wiltshire and at Broseley in 
Shropshire. 

Pipefish, name for sev. elongated fish of 
the order SyngnathldfiB, with small gill 


opening and no anterior dorsal or pclvio 
fin. The snout is prolonged into a tube, 
and tho mouth is toothless. They are 
<miall marine fish, poor swimmers, and 
live near the coast in temperate and 
tropical regions. The eggs of some 
species ore carried by the male in a brood 
pouch on tho abdomen or the tall; in 
others they are embedded in the soft skin 
of tho abdomen. 

Pipe-line, lino or conduit of pipe some- 
times many hundreds of miles long, by 
which oil is conveyed from an oil region 
to a market or to reservoirs for refin- 
ing; also a line for carrying compressed 
air, or water (for domestic, industrial, or 
fire-fighting purposes), or tu. gas, or 
natural gas, or sewage, etc., or a line for 
conveying power from a hydro-electric 
installation. Ps. for the transportation 
of oil over long distances are known as 
‘trirnk* Ps. The possibilities of these 
have been realised for a long time, one of 
the earliest being that construoted in 1897 
between Baku and Datum on the Black 
Sea, for the bulk transportation of kero- 
slne. Many thousands of such lines have 
been laid, chiefly In tho U.R.A., the great 
majority of which have been constructed 
for the transport of crude oil from the 
main field to tho refineries During tho 
Second World War sev. wore constructed 
to freo tankers, for strategic reasons, to 
relieve tho load on railway h, etc. Two 
famous war-time linos were known as 
Big Inch and Little Inch, the former being 
2 fin. in dianiotor and over 1300 m. long, 
the latter 20 in. in diameter and over 1500 
lu. long. Big Inch and Little Inch have 
twenty -SIX and twenty-seven pumping 
stations respectively m their lengths, 
each requiring 4500 b.p. at full load for tbe 
former and 3750 h.p. for the latter. 
Nearly 4S.>,000 tons of crude oil are 
required to fill the Big Inch lino. In the 
Cciso r>f Little inch tho line Is used for sev. 
different grades of gasoline, kerosine, and 
I light gas oil. No attempt is made to 
separate the products, which are Just 
pumpod consecutively into tho line, in 
quantities to suit the point of deliver^ . and 
provided the linear speed of products 
passiug through the line is kept above 
a certain pre-aetwmined minimum, the 
degree of contamination is very small. 
Another interesting line %\as the 'Pluto' 
(Pipe Lines under tbe Ocean) system of 
cross'chaunel lines which were laid to 
luaintoiri supplies of gi^^oline to tho 
Allies during the Invasion of Europe. 
Fur Kniiig, the lines were wound on huge 
floating drums, shaped something like a 
cotton reel, bofug 40 ft in diamotor and 
60 ft. long. Eaoli was then towed by a 
tug, the drum resting on tho wator and 
paying out the line os it went. One of 
the most effective systems of Ps. is the 
Viet.iulio system of Ilexihle Ps.. and it 
would appear that c\en nu unskilled man 
can build up, from standard Vlctaulic 
joints and flttiut arid a few spooiallties, 
com plicated pipe systems which other- 
wiso might require 'speoials* or tinplate 
pipes. In this oonneotion an air line, 
over 1 1 m. long, was laid by unskilled 
labour in the Toyo mines, near Tokyo, in 
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1931. Tho flexibility of this system 
allows a P. to be laid over a largo curve 
upon the ground or over undulations, 
without the use of bends, and also permits 
the P. to lengthen considerably as it sags, 
thereby avoiding the heavy stresses which 
otherwise arise. A mile of line can 
lengthen b 3 ' 36 in. (or more, according to 
diameter); assuming this mile to consist 



of 20-ft. lengths tho P. can sag 74 ft. in 
the middle before any undue stress comes 
on the Joints or pipes. The Victaulio 
Joint consists of two port-ions, the flexible 
Inner ring and the metallio outer ring, or 
housing. The inner ring is an adaption to 
pipe-joints of tlip principle of the U 
washer which made modem hydraulic 
machlobry possible. The internal pres- 
sure of the main acts on the interior 
flexible ring, forcing its edges against the 
tube with a pressure which automatically 
increase as the working pressure rises, 
thus preventing any leakage. The 


housing positions the inner ring ac- 
curately m the tube ends, supporting it 
closely so as to relieve It of all bursting 
stress, and also couples the tube ends 
positively, while yet allowing a certain 
limited out valuable movement between 
them. Joints are now made to allow an 
angular movement at each Joint, which 
varies from 5° on small to 4** on large pipes 
or a longitudinal movement of at least 
I in. Tl)o longitudinal movement is the 
more valuable, providing as it does for 
expansion and contraction in mains laid 
above ground and for subsidence In buried 
mains. A chanm of shape in a P. 
Invariably necessitates a chauro of length 
if severe local stresses are to he avoided, 
and a well -designed Joint should provide 
for both movements under working 
conditions. Drop forged steel housings, 
made from good quality mild steel, have 
an ultimate tensile strength of 28 to 32 
tons per square inch, but where exoep- 
tlonal stresses are to be withstood material 
of a higher tousile strength la used. The 
flexible rings are made from a special 
composition which does not oxidise or 
harden over long periods even in tropical 
climates. There are two qualities of 
rings — one for water or compressed air, 
the other for oil or gas. The material for 
both is essoutially a rubber composition 
into which no oils or scrap or reclaimed 
rubber Is used. The protection of Ps. 
against corrosion, especially burled lines, 
is of the utmost importance, and in the 
prises a coating of bitumen, a wrapping 
of asbestos felt, and a final application 
of bitumen. Nowadays an Inliibitor is 
normally introduced into the I*, to retard 
the formation of rust. 

Piper, John (b. 1903), Brit, painter and 
writer, b. at Epsom, and educ4itcd at 
Epsom C.'ollcge and the Royal College of 
Art. His water-colours and striking 
aquatints of architectural subjects made 
him famous. During tho Socond World 
War he painted the ruins of the House of 
Commons, and in 1941-42 did a series of 
water-colours of Windsor Castle, at the 
request of H.M. the Queen. P. has also 
desigrnod dicors and illustrated books. 
Pubs, include Brighton Aguatinia <1039} 
and British Romantic Painters (1942). 

Piperaoeee, Pepperworts, natural order 
of shrubs or herbs with small flowers in 
spikes which are followed by somewhat 
fleshy fruits. Popper and betel loaf are 
important products of Piper, a typical 
genus. 

Piperidine, basic liquid (boiling point 
106'* C.) of the formula (jaHuN. It is 
prepared by reducing pyridine (^.v.) with 
sodium and alcohol. 

Piperine, alkaloid of the formula CnHit 
OsN. It occurs In peppbr, and was 
synthesised chemically in 1982. P. forms 
white crystals; melting point 128-5^ O. 

Pipe Roll, Great Roll of tho Exchequer, 
now kept in the Record Office, London. 
The accounts of the revenue collected by 
the sheriffs ore contained in it, and these 
were known as pipes. The first extant 
P. R. dates from the early twelfth cen- 
tury. P. Rs. contain valuable infor- 
mation on subjects connected with 
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national finance and revenue. See also < 
Public Hecobd Oppice. 

Pipettes, tubcH dravm to a point at 
one end and usually provided with a bulb. 

Tlify are graduated to 
deliver specified volumes 
of liquids. In order to 
fill a pipette the liquid is 
sucked up until it reaches 
above the gradua- 
tion mark on the stem, 
and the finger is then 

g laced on the upper end. 

y gradually releasing the 
presBiiro the level of the 
liquid Is allowed to fall 
until coincident with the 
graduation mark. On 
emptying tlio i)ipcttc the 
last drops are either blown 
out or drained all against 
the side of the containing 
vessel. 

Piping Crow, or Aus- 
tralian Magpie (Gymnor- 
hinah genus, by some 
authorities cJas‘^iflcd os a 
sub-order of the family 
Oorvidfle, comprising three 
specie.** W'hich occur only 
in Llio uviistrallan region. 
Their plumage is black 
and wliite. They are 
skilful mimics and can bo taught to 
whistle tunes, hence the Australian name 
'Flute Idayer.* Their diet is entirely 
of insects. (/. tibica is common in 
Now S. Wales, and is froquontly kept as 
a pet. 

Pipit (Anihue), genus of passerine birds 
chara<*l eriaed by a slender soberly coloured 
body mid a notched and fairly long beak. 
The meadow P. or titlark {A. praienais) 
is the I'oniinoiiest Jlrit. species. It is the 
chief \ ictlm of the cuckoo's habit of 
finding a foster-mother for its eggs. 
Other Brit, species are the tree P. (A. 
trivialis) and the rock P. (J, obscurus). 
The genus was formerly comprised in the 
genus Alauda, which incluilcs the wood- 
lark and skylark, but is now placed with 
the wagtails in a separate family, Mota- 
cillidse. 

Pippi ds* Giannuszi, see Giuuo Bomano. 
Pippin, see Pepin. 

PipridsD, see Manakins. 

Piqua, city of Miami co.. Ohio, U.S.A., 
26 m. N.W. of Dayton. Pop. 16,006. 

Piqu6, one of many forms of cotton 
fabric, used for making whito dress shirts, 
shirt fronts, white waistcoats, and dress 

f oods. Bril, weft fabriis tiro known as 
having distinct cords or welts running 
width-wise. Amor, carded or combed 
yam fabrics are warp I’s. with narrow 
raised cords or wales ruimiug warp -wise. 
If there is a very narrow (M)rd it is termed 
pin wale. Better qualities have ad- 
ditional coarser warp ends woven along 
back under each cord to help raise it. 
Fancy Ps. are compound fabrics with 
qniltra or puffed designs, also known as 
vestings. 

Piquet, long-estab. card game, in a 
sense the arlstoorat of cord games for two. 
its polished technique and Fr. termin- 


ology bear witness to its courtly ori^. 
It is played with a pack of tmrty-two 
cards, all below the sevens being removed. 
The cards used rank In the whist order. 
The players cut for deal. The player 
drawing the higher card (ace high) may, 
and blioiild, elect to deal first: he is 
'Youiigcp Hand.* The non-dealer is 
'Elder Ilmid.* Younger Hand must deal 
the cards out cither by twos or threes 
until each has twelve. The remaining 
eight arc f aU(‘d the slock. The object of 
tho game formerly was to score 100 points 
before oni'’^ adversary, but since the intro- 
duction of tho liitbiron game, no precise 
number of points constitutes a game; but 
the players play six deals or a 'partie,' 
tho winner of the partie deducting the 
loser's score from his own, and adding 
100. If, however, tho loser falls to score 
100, tho winner adds tho loser’s scoro to his 
own prior to adding the 100. In this case 
the player who loses is said to be ‘rubi- 
eoned,* i.r. has failed to cross the Rubicon. 
Tho scoring is by certain eombinations, 
there being three possible scoring com- 
binations, viz. (1) the point, i.e. the most of 
one suit; (2) the setjuence, i.e. tho greatest 
number of eemseeutive*,, not less than 
three, of tho same suit, or, the best 
\ sequence if both players have an equal 
number; (8) the qualorze or trio, i.e. four 
aces, lour kings, four queens, or four tens, 
or three of each. The point combination 
counts one tor each card of the suit; if the 
players be equal, the scoring is by pips, 
the ace counting 11, the court cards 10 
each. A se/iKence of three cards of any 
kind Ctiereo’) scores 3, of four cards 
(‘quart’) 4. beyond which 10 is added, 
e.y. five cards (‘quint’) score I,*), six 
Csixidme’) 16, and so on up to eight. 
Of two sequences tho longer is always the 
better, e.g. knave, ten, nine, eight, are 
better than ace, king, and queen. As in 
point, it the best sequences are equal, 
neither player scores. A quaioree scores 
14, and a trio 3; a quatorze of any kind 
necessarily destroys a trio of any kind. 
Each placer after the deal has a right to 
reject some of his cards and take others 
from the ‘talon’ stock. Elder Hanu u’.e. 
the non-dealer) having the right to begin. 
He must discard at least one. and may 
discard ns many os five. Tlie dealer in his 
turn must discard one, and may, if he 
chooso, tale all or any of those that 
remain. ’I’he actual play follows the 
ordinary rules of whist, i.e. tJio scoring is 
by tricks. Elder Hand begins tho play, 
the dealer, prior to putting his card down, 
declaring his scoring cum hi nation. The 
scoring of tho play is thus: tho first piayer 
to every trick counts 1. l»iit if the other 
wins the trick, the latter also counts 1, and 
tho player who takc.s the lost trick scores 
an extra 1 for ft. A player who w'ins more 
than six tricks scores 10 'for the cards'; 
if both \\m six tricks there is no score 'for 
the cards’ on either side. Additional 
scores for extra .‘tiiiary cases are: (1) 
Carle blanche, whou a player who is deiut 
a hand without king, queen, or knave may 
claim 10; (‘2) liepique, w'heu a player who 
scores 30 in hand where his opponent has 
not scored at all. 60 extra; (3) P.. when 
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Elder Hand BcoroB 30 extra^aTlng scored 
80 in hand €mdplay where Younser Hand 
has nothing to dedaie and has not claimed 
eqnality in point of sequence; and <4) 
Capot, when a player winniner all twelve 
tricks scores 40 instead of 10 for the cards. 

Ptraoy. In its essentials P. by inter- 
national law (ff.v.) does not differ from P. 
aooordiner to the municipal law of any 
individual civilised nation. Writers on 
international law define P. as consistimr 
In depredations on the seas not authorised 
by any sovereign state, smd differentiate 
'acts of hostility* from niratical acts. 
Where nations are at war with each other, 
robbery or other depredations committed 
by subjects of one warring nation against 
or on those of its enemy would bo merely 
hostile acts; but If the person injured and 
the person inflicting the injury are either 
subjects of nations at peace with each 
other or of one and the same state, the 
injury amounts to P., and is recognised by 
all claused nations as an act punishable by 
the courts and under the laws of the in- 
jured person's state. In short the essence 
of P. is *the pursuit of private as con- 
trasted with public ends,* and a pirate or 
sea-rover is primarily *a man who satisfies 
his personal grrecd or his personal ven- 


hls personal greed or his personal ven- 
geance by robbery or murder in places 
beyond the jurisdiction of a state.^ By 
the Eng. common law, P. is taken to in- 
clude all those acts of robbery and depre- 
dation upon the high seas which, if 
committed upon land, would be classified 
as felonies (see Criminal Law). But a 
number of other acts, really amplifications 
of the underlying principle of i*. lure 
geniium, have been made P. by various 
statute pass^ in 1670, 1608, 1717, 1721, 
and 1744. Statutory P. includes, inter 
alia, the following acts: The voluntary 
cession by a commander, mabter, or sea- 
man of his ship or cargo to u pirate ; ren- 
dering assistance to a pirate; the running 
away by a commander, master, or seaman 
with a ship or cargo; bo€irdlng a mer- 
chantman and destroying the cargo; the 
rendering assistance to the enemy on the 
sea by a natural-born Brit, subject, or 
the commission by such a person against 
another Brit, subject of an act of hostility 
under the pretext of a commission from 
a foreign power; and generally having 
dealings with a pirate. The punishment 
was formerly death, but is now penal 
servitude to the extent of life or imprison- 
ment not exceeding throe years. But 
capital punishment would still be inflicted 
for P. accompanied with either an assault 
with intent to murder or with any act 
endangering life. Notable pirates of tho 
past were the Corsairs ( 9 . 17 .) of N. Africa, 
and the successors of the buccaneers iq.v.) 

' on the Sp. Main (see also Kii)i>, Willi.xm). 
Except perhaps in Chinese waters, P. is 


Except perhaps 
practically unknown in modem times. 

fitwuM <n«tpat<vc), Porto Leone, or Draco, 
tn. of Attica, Greece, the seaport of Athens 
since about 485 B.O., an important port 
and harbour both in anct. and modem 
times. Themistocles recognised its superi- 
ority to Phalerum and persuaded his 
countrymen to fortify It after the Persian 
wars, and connect it with Athens (about 


5 m. N.W.) by the Ihmous 'Long Walls.* 
dmon and Pericles in the fifth century 
B.C. carried out tho plan of Themlstooles. 
It had throe harbours, the loimt being 
W. of the peninsula on whlcn the tn. 
stood, and was the abode ohl^y of 
the democratio Athenian pop. and of 
foreigners. Munyebia to the S. was the 
Acropolis of the P., on a bill now called 
Kao-reXXa. The fortifications wore des- 
troyed (404 B.o.) after the Peloponnesian 
war, but restored in 393. Sulla destroyed 
them again (86 B.o.), and from that time 
the tn. sank into obscurity imtll 1834. 
It was then rebuilt with arsenal depots 
and a naval and mllitaiy school. A rail- 
way was constructed (1869) connecting it 
with Athens . It is the chief port of entry 
for imports, locally known as 'the Man- 
chester of Greece,* and is the second 
largest city In Greece. Marble from tiie 
quarries of Pentollous, Skyros, and TInos, 
olives, and oil are exported. Cottons, 
silk, paper, machinery, iron, macaroni, 
and fionr ore manufactured, and there are 
tanneries, distilleries, and shipbuilding 
yards. Coal, railway plant, petroleum, 
and cattle are among the chief Imports. 
In the Second World War it was bombed 
by It. aircraft (Jan. 1941) and later, when 
in Ger. occupation, Brit, aircraft boTnbed 
its military installations. Pop. 210,800. 
See further under Athens. See W. M. 
Leako, Topography of Athens, 1841 . 

Plran (Kiran), St., see Perbanzabuloe. 

Pirandello. Luigi, (1867-1936), It. 
novelist and playwright, b, at Girgenti. 
Sicily. He was educated at the univ. of 
Homo and afterwards at the univ. of 
Bonn. His first book, ilfof Oioconda 
(poems), appeared in 1889, and during 
the next tbiHy years he produced novels 
and short storlos, numbering soino four 
hundred. Of his novels, I fu Mattia 
Fttecal (1904) had an originality which 
influenced It. fiction in the reaction 
against the romanticism of D'Annunzio. 
In 1910 P. began writing for the stage, 
turning many of his short stories into 
plays. It is as a dramatist that he earned 
a European reputation, both for the 
technical brilliance and originality of his 
method and for bis metaphysical choice of 
subject. His recurrent theme was the 
dislocation of tho pc'rsonality under the 
stress of circumstances, showing that 
character Is not an absolute quality, but 
fluctuates between its inherited tenden- 
cies on the one side and the conditions of 
society on the other. Hjs best-known 
plays are Set Fersonojugi in Cerca d'Autore 
(or * Six C3iaracters In Search of an Author) 
G921); Enrico Quarto (1922): and 
Ciascuno a Suo Mode (1024). Besides 
plays and stories he has written IfUmo- 
rismo (1908), a study in hiomour. With 
literature P. combined tbO profession of 
teaching, and was a prof, atb the Institnto 
Superiore dl Magestero Femminile, a 
higher training school for women In Home. 
P. was awarded the NObel prize for 
literature in 1034. Eng. trans.— iSiefffan 
Limes (1921); three plays: Six Charaolsrs 
in Search of an Author, Henry IV„ and 
Rim r<m Are (1022); Each in HU Oum 
Way, and two other plays (The Pleasure 
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of Honesty and Naked) {192Z); The Lale 
Madia Pascal (1023): The Outcast (1925); 
Shootr The Notebooks of Serafino uvbbio. 
Cinematograph Operator (1927); Horse 
in the Moon (1932). See also W. Starkle, 
lAiigi JHrandiUo. 1926. and iMigi Piran- 
dello and the Italian Drama, 1037; F. 
Paelni. Luiai PirandeUo, 1927; Ule by F. 
Paial, 1927 ; and D. Vittoriul. The Drama 
of Lmyi PirandeUo, 1935. 

Piranesit Giovanni Battista (1720-78). 
It. engraver, b. at Venice, and studied at 
Rome. He alterwards led a wwdeiing 
life, and spent Ma time in archltectund 
designs. In which branch of his art he 
excelled, his work being characterised by 
its freedom. The mimiber of his designs 
is considerably over 1000. He also 
executed the repairs of and restored some 
churches under the orders of Clement 
XIII. See A. Samuel, Piranesi : a Critical 
Study of His JMe and Works, 1910, and 
life by H. Focillon, 1928. 

Pirano, tn. of Trieste ter., on a penin- 
sula. 13 m. S.W. of Trieste. It exports 
considerable quantities of salt, and also 
olives and wine. Pop. 13,500. 

Pirene (Peirene), Fens, fountain of 
Corinth. Greece, whose waters appar- 
ently rose in the Acrocorinthus (citadel), 
connected with fnui.tiHn<a of the same 
name at the foot of tho Acrocorinthus 
and on the road from the Agora to 
LechflBum {see Pausanias, ii. 3-5; Strabo, 
vili.. p. 370 ; W. M. Leake, Morea, iU.). It. 
was supposed to have gu^ed forth at the 
stroke of Pegasus's hoof. 

Plrenns, Henri (1862-193.’^), Belgian 
historian, b. at Verviers. After having 
studied at the univs. of Li<^ge, Paris, 
Leipzig, and Berlin he lectured at Li5go 
in 1885 and was prof, at the univ. of 
Ghent from 1886 to 1930. He specialised 
In the hist, of the Middle Ages, and of 
particular Interest are his works on tho 
historical grrowth of the cities and their 
first economical and social aspects: 
Histoire de la vitte de Dinant au moyen 
dge (1889); 7>s Andemnes DemocraUea des 
Paya-Baa (1910); Etapts de Vhisioire 
sociale du capitalisme (191 1): Lea ViUesau 
moyen dge (1927). His main work, how- 
ever, Is a monumental Histoire de Belgique 
(7 vols., 1900-32) In which predominates 
his thesis that Belgium ns a nation has 
had a vital place in the hiit . of W. Fhurope. 
Other chief works arc Ihbliographie d 
Vhisioire de B^igue (3r0 cd., 1031); De la 
nUthode comparatii'e en histoire (1923); 
2 x 1 Belgique et la guerre wondiale (1928); 
Histoire de V Europe dts invasions au 
XVP sUicle (1936). Fn m March 1916 
to Nov. 1918 ho was jitiprlsoncd as a 
hostage in Germany. 

Pirke Abutb {i.e. Sayings of the Fathers), 
one of tho treatises ox the Jewish Talmud, 
a collection of representative savings of 
' anct. rabbis in the manner of tho book of 
Ecnloslosticus. 

Pirmaaens, tn. in Bavaria, 44 m. S.W. 
of Mannheim. It is engaged ohiefiy in 
the mauuf. of boots, shoes, and musloal 
instruments. Pop. 43,000. 

Pima, tn. in Saxony, Germany, 11 ro. 
S.E, of Dresden. Its chief manuM. are 
pottery, enamelled wore, and glass wore. 


Tanning Is also carried on. It was the 
^ne of the surrender of the Saxons to the 
Prussians in 1756. Pop. 31,000. 

Pirot, tn. and the cap. of the prov. of 

PIrot, 36 m. S.E. of Nish, Yugoslavia. It 
was the scene of the Serbian defeat of 
1S85. Its pure wool carpets are dyed by 
Ipo^ dyers with natural colours, both the 
dyeing and colour mixing being secret 
processes known only to tho carpet* 
wittjcors of P. Pop. 13,000. 

Pir-Panjal, range of mts. bounding 
K^hmir on the S.W., and rising to a 
height of 1 5,000 ft. 

V o* Tuscany, Italy, 

bordering the gulf of Genoa and the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, bounded E. by Florence 
and Siena, W. by Livorno (Leghorn) and 
tho sea. Fertile in the W., hilly and 
mountainous S. and E., it Is watered by 
the Amo and the SorchJo. Wine, oil, and 
wheat are produced. Manufs. include 
silks, cottons, linen^ glass, pottery, 
candles, and soap. Marble is quiuiiea. 
and coal and copper are mined. Area 
about 1179 sq.m. Pop. 351,000. 2. Cap. 
of above, and of Tuscany, on the Amo. 
12m. from Leghorn. It Is an archbishop’s 
see. Once tho rival of Genoa and Venioe. 
its commerce has been transferred to Leg- 
horn, and the pop. has declined con- 
siderably from the sixteenth century, the 
only large mannf . now being cottons. Its 
magnificent buildings remain. Including 
the Piazza del Duomo (N.), containing the 
marble Gothic cathedral (1063-1118), 
with its fine dome and faqade, bronze 
doors, and pulpit by Niccold Pisano, 
founder of the raan school of sculpture: 
the Campanile or ’Leaning Tower* (about 
180 ft. high, deviating about 16 ft. from 
the perpendicular), built between 1174 
and 1350 with eight storeys; the Oampo 
Santo or cemetery (thirteenth century); 
and the baptistery (1153-1278), with Its 
conical dome. Other famous buildings 
are the univ. (about 1338), with its Ubrary 
and muscun^ and the circular church of 
St. .Tohn. The Bagni di P. (medicinal 
flings) are 34 m. N. Called Julia 
Pisana by Livy, P. was subject to Home 
tn the fifth century, but was a powerful 
and Independent republic by about 1000. 
The Pisans were crushed off Meloria by 
the Genoese (1284). The Mlla:.e 80 took 
the (ity (1309), and sold it to Florence 
(1405). A short-lived repuMJo under Fr. 

S rolection was overthrown by the Floren- 
inos (l.'iOO). P. was incorporated with 
Italy (1860), and sulTered severely in the 
Second World War. The darimge to the 
Campo Santo was a iinijor disaster to 
world art, as much of Jt was irrepanble. 
Tho Ponte do Mezzo was damaged and all 
the other brit^es were blown up. Pop. 
78,800. See fi Schiihriu)^ Pisa, 1902; 
Janet Boss and Nellie Erichson, The 
Story of 2*isa and Lucca (Modlesval Towns 
Sories), 1902: and J. de Foville, Pise et 
Lucques, 1914. (See illostratiom p. 560.) 

Pisagua, tn. in the prov. of Tarapaca, 
Chile, 45 m. N. oi ..qulque. It is chiefly 
engaged in the shipping of nitrate of soda. 
Pop. 1500. 

Pisan, Christine de. see Chribtinb. 
Pisano. Andrea (c. 1270-1349), It. 
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Bcalptor, whose real name was Andrea de 
Pontedera» b at Pontedera a pupil of 
OiOTauni P He settled In Florence and 
became fhmous as a worker in bronro and 
marble P executed the dooi of the 
baptistery in Florence and tlie bas reliefs 
designed by Giotto for the lower storey of 
the campanile 

Pisano, Giovanni (1240-1328), It 
sculptor and architect son of Me cold P , 
b probably at Pi&a He w orkc d with his 
tether on the pulpit of biena, and built the 
temous Campo banto at Pisa and the 


Pisanus, see Lfovabdo of Pisa. 

Pisaurum, see Pesaro 

Pisoataqua, nv formed by the Salmon 
and Cocheco Hs , and part of the boundary 
between Now Hampshire and Maine. 
USA At Its month is the harboui of 
Portsmouth 

Pisoea ( the Ashes*) twelfth and lost 
siern of the Zodioc It is a largo con- 
stellation, bounded on the k by Aries and 
rriangulum on the W by Aquarius and 
Pegasus, on the N by Andromeda, and on 
the b by Cetus Its constellation consists 



shrine of ^an Dunato it \i<7/f Sec 
M baueilandt l f r die Lildurtki des 
Qiovanm Pisano 1 « 1 

Pisano, Niccold (1 )( ”8) It sculptor 
and architect, b at 1 1 i Ho built the 
banta Trinita at I* lor ire > 1111 'i Mu 
gucrita at Cortona 1 nlrit of the bap 
tistery at Cortona, puIpiL ot the rathe li il 
at Siena, etc See A be limirsow Itjhan 
\8cke Kurst im ZexiaUer Du t s 1 928 
Pisano, Vittore, called Pisanello (c 1 so 
1456) It painter and gi iltst of It 
medallists b at San Vigllio Ilis hoi cs 
and other animals wort ewpec lally Ant 
The London National (rilkrv has a pincl 
byP of St Anthonj and St ‘ 1 01 go with a 
vision of the Vli^fin and Cliild but he is 
cbieflp remembered for his medals He 
worked 00 me d ils for the couit of Mantua 
(1439), and executed portraits of niaii> 
of the princes of his time liiciiiding 
Leonello d'Kste (1444) Sec G F Hill 
pSanello 1905 


of two Ashe linked 1 v a wt 1 mg lit I *11 hed to 
their tails One is undr 1 tin right arm of 
Andioinedn the other iirub r the wing of 
Icgasiis 1 IS is iustralib av Piscis Aua 
fruius a ronstcll ition situated S of 
Aquirius contain'^ 1 otnalb lut a remark - 
ihk star <f the fust magnitude and 
Piscis V olnns now I ilnoH ( the Ayitig 
fish ) IS ono of Hiicrs b, c oust c nations 
lying \\ f ( h nil I U on (7.1 ) 

Pisoiculture aitiAclal breeding and 
If iiing of il'-h for food and sport The 
1 gyptiaus (iks and Koii|s piactisod P 
to the extent of f ittening edible Ashes in 
speeiall> constructed ponds They may 
have boon familiar with thoart of breeding 
Arth artJOciallj but the knowledge was 
lost, if It existed until rediseovored bj a 
monk in the Aftconth centuiy who learnt 
how to bate h and rear trout in boxes in a 
running stieam loirther discoveries in 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
caused great Interest lii the subject but 
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not till a century later were the practical 

8 0881^11^68 much realised and applied. 

[oat llsh produce ova in enormous num- 
bers, but the proportion of youngr that in 
nature reach maturity is very small owlngr 
to the great delicacy of the ova and young 
fish, and also to their numerous enemies. 
It is the object of P. substantially to 
diminish this mortality, beginning with 
the shedding and impregnation of the ova, 
at any rate in the culture of the Sal- 
monidee. Males and females ore, when 
*ripe,* placed in separate tanks through 
which water is running. A few females 
ore caught in a landing net and one by one 
i^ken into the operator’s bands and the 
ova expressed into a clean dry basin. 
When the artificial spawning is completed, 
a male is taken and the milt expressed 
into the basin amongst the eggs and then 
stirred by hand. A little water is added, 
and after about thirty min. the eggs are 
removed to the hatching boxes. Water 
which has passed through a filter-box 
containing three layers of gravel Is run 
over the eggs to a depth of about 2 in. 
The trays are covered to exclude light 
in a temp, between 40® and 50® P. Incu- 
bation takes fi'om forty days to three 
months, according to temp, and other 
conditions. The ova stand handling for 
tho first day, and then uirst bo undis- 
turbed until the eyes are visible, when 
they may bo packed and transmitted long 
distances. The young tiiat emerge from 
the eggs aro called aloins. Each has 
attached to if a largo transparent lun- 
bilieal sac, which contains tho noiirish- 
mont necessary for thirty or lorty days. 
At tho end of this period tliey begin to 
look for food, wliich, naturally, consists 
of minute Crustacea, but is artificially 
supplemented by grated bver and other 
meat. During this stage, the most 
dlillciilt period In J*., tho water ciitorJug 
the liotohery Is no longer filtered; in 
fact, every cfTort is made to provide 
water wbh-h contains an abundance of 
suitable food. Later they arc removed to 
ponds, and in a well-managed hatchery 
from 50 to 80 per cent n*acU tho yearling 
stage, alter which losses tiro normally 
small. In coarso fish culture spawning is 
allowed to be done naturally, and the eggs 
hatch much more quickly, but require 
wanner water. Adeqiiato protection of 
tho ova and young is tho chief factor in 

S rovlding large numbers of these fish. 

[arino P. has in recent times re<'eived 
much attention, particularly in the U.S.A. 
Hee O. B. Hall, Leontis utui li'ish Cvlture. 

Piscina (liat., fisli-poud, swimming- 
tank), originally a pond, tank, or cistoni 
of any kind. In eccle*'. usage a small 
sink or ])orforate<l stone Laisin (Fr. cuvt^tte) 
in a niche S. of tho alt.ir, at which the 
water used for rinsing tho iirlcst’s hands, 
tho chalice, and otlier vessels is poured 
away after t he celebration of Mass. They 
were rare in England till the thirteenth 
century. 

Pisoo, port of N. Peru, in tho dept, of 
Ica, 130 in. S. of Callao and Lima, ft is 
on the Pan-Aincr. IlJgliway and is an 
outlet for agrlc. products. 1\ Pueblo 
remains an old-world Sp. colonial tn.; 


P. Plaza Is modem and industrial, and 
exports cotton, grapes, and wine from the 
Ica, P., and Chlncha valleys. Pop. 6000. 

Pisek, tn. In Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, 
cap. of a diet, of the same name, 28 m. 
N.N.W. of Bud6Jov1co. It has iron and 
copper foundries, and there are manufis. 
of wool, cotton, and musical instruments. 
Pop. 17,000. 

Plsgah (’boundary*) (modem R&s 
Slfighah), O.T. name of a mt. peak of 
V**"'®^^**!®* 2 m. from Jebel Neba 
(Mt. Neho of tho O.T.), 6 m, from Hesban 
(anct. //cd/iboTi), E. of the N. extremity of 
the Dead Sea. It formed part of tho 
range of Abarim (o.a.). See Niim. xxi. 
20, xxiii. 14; Deut. xxli. 49, xxxiv. 1. 

Pishin, dlst. of Baluchistan, Pakistan. 
Until 1878 it was part of S. Afghanistan: 
in that year it was coded to Britain and 
reraamod in Brit, liauds until the transfer 
of power in 1947. Area 2720 sq. m. Pop. 
75,000. 

Pishpek, see Frunzi;. 

Pisidia, inland dist. of Asia Minor, lying 
N. of Lycla and Parnphylia. It was a 
mountainous region inhabited by a warhko 
people, who maintained tlicir indepen- 
dence against tho buccessivo rulers of Asia 
Minor in anet. times. 

PisistratidfB ( 11 cio-Kr part fiat ), iiamo gen- 
erally applied to Hippias and Hipparchus, 
sons of Pisistratus, but suinct iuics extended 
to mean the grandchildren, descendants, 
and near connections of Pisistratus (stt 
Herod, vill. 52). Hippias succeeded his 
father, hut Hipparchus apparently hod 
some sliare in the government (see Time. \ i. 
,)4-59). It w'as tho latter who set up the 
bubtb of Hermes as milestone^ on the high 
roads. Tho conspiracy of Ilarniodius and 
Aristogeiton to eject these ‘tyrants’ is 
well know’n. Their plan miscarried, and 
only Hipparchus was slain, while they 
tiiemsch c.s lost their lives. Hippias was 
expelled a few’ years later, and finally fled 
to the Persian court, witnessing the defeat 
of the P(T.sians at Marathon (190 n.c.j. 
See llARMuoius and (‘LiusTUENiis. 

Pisistratus (lUi(ri(rrparof), fa'UOlls 
Athenian statesman (c. 612-52T n.c. i, 
'tyrant* of Athens three times bet weCii 50' i 
and 527. He wns the sou of Hippocrates, 
of Pylinn descent, and a relative and 
friend of Solon. After the »*stab. of 
Solon’s constitution disturbances broke 
out between the rival partic-. of the plain, 
the highlands (Diaerli), and the coast, 
Lycurgus, P., and Meg<icles the Alc- 
nisconid heading the three respect ivelj , 
P.’s military abilities were ilisplayed in the 
war with the Megariaiis anti the campaign 
against Salaniis (565). Ha\ lug pretended 
that he liad been attacked by his foes, 1’. 
had a bodyguard granted him, and, after 
increasing its number, w’<is strong enough 
to seize tho Acropolis i560). Ho was 
exiled (c. 554) by tho combined forces of 
the plain and the coast factions, but 
quarrels then arose between these two and 
Megaolos helped to restore P. (550). Ho 
was soon exiled * ruin, but finally re- 
turned (540-39). lils despotism was 
mainly of a mild kind and beneficial to the 
state. He ensured the election of inem- 
bors of bis owm family to high offices, such 
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AS the archonsbip, but upheld Solon’s 
demociatlo laws. He built flne temples, 
including those of the Pythian Apollo 
and of Olympian Zeus (the latter belner 
completed by Hadrian), and was a patron 
of literature. The first collection of 
Homer’s poems was said to be due to him. 
He probably also instituted the Greater 
Panathonssa. See Herodotus, 1., v., vl.; 
Thucydides, hi.; Aristotle, Ath. Pol.. 
13-16; Plutarch. Solon, 29-31; Moralia, 
763, 805; Pansanias, 1-14: O. T. Seltnian. 
AtheM, 1924; and P. N*. Ure, Onffina of 
Tyranny, 1922. 

Pisolite, see Oolitf.. 

Pissarro, Camille (1830-1003). Fr. 
painter, b in Normandy. He in- 
fluenced by Corot and Millet, becoming 
one of the most notable of the Iniprcs- 
blonist school, and e.stablj«hlng a Hose 
friendship with Monet. Ills landscape 
paintings were his finest work. See hfo 
by J. Rewald. 1946. 

Pissarro, Luoien (1863-1044). Fr. artist, 
painter, and wood-ongrrarer, 0. in Osny 
near Pontoise, son of Camille P. (g.v.). 
Under his father’s Influence ho began to 
draw at an early ago. He wont to work in 
Paris for a firm of Eng. fabric merchants, 
but was unfitted for such a life, and took 
a iob working tvdth hand-made plates for 
colour impressions. At the age of tw'enty 
in 1882 he left France and settled in 
London. At first he was employed with 
musical publishers, and continued to 
draw and paint. He lived with Phinoas 
Isaacson, his uncle, whose wife was a 
half-sister of his father’s. Then he took 
a studio and devoted himself to giving 
drawing lessons and to wood -engraving. 
Later he set up the Eragnv Press (Eramiy 
was the name of the vil. where his father 
was born) and produced finely printed vols. 
illustrated with his own woodcuts or 
engravings. In his art 1*. was u neo- 
impressionist, and with Sickert, Wil‘»on 
Steer, and others lielppd to introduce Fr. 
Impressionism to London. He was also 
in touch with \V. Morris and the Kelms- 
cott Press. He blended the Fr. science of 
colour with an Eng. sense of design and 
was notable for his feeling for the Eng. 
countryside. 

Pistaeia. genu.s of small trees (family 
Anacardacem) with pinnate leaves and 
panicles or racemes of small dioecious green 
flowers, some of which have yoUow ant hers 
and crimson stigmas. P. vera, the pis- 
tachio-nut tree, bears small oval nuts con- 
taining a green kernel, much used in 
India and elsewhere in confectionery, and 
also in pharmacy as a restorative. P, 
leniiacM Is the mastic tree, yielding tlie 
luastlc of commerce. P. iereHnihtu, the 
turpentine tree, yields Chian or Cyprus 
turpentine, which exudes from incisions 
made in the trank. The trees are some- 
times grown out of doors in favoured 
dists., But even there need protection m 
cold weather. 

Pisjjl, see under Botany; Flowkhs. 

PiOTola, or Pistola (anot. l^toria), 
walled tn. and episcopal sec of the prov. 
of P., Italy, near the Ombrone, on a spur 
of the Apennines, 20 m. -K.W. of Florence. 
Its twelfth-century cathedral has a flne 


silver altar. P. contains also a natural 
hist, museum, an academy, public lib« 
rariee, the Palazzo Pretorio (1367), the 
Ospedale del Ceppo (1277), nnd the 
Palazzo del Commune (1204). The chief 
mannfs. are gun-barrols, firoarins, and 

B istols, which are said to have derived 
leir name from this tu., where they were 
first made. Cottons, woollens, silk twist, 
iron and steel goods, glass, leather, wdne- 
flasks, paper, and musical Instruments are 
also manufactured . Rock-crystals, called 
the diamonds of P., are cut. It has a 
good cUniate and is a faTOiirlte summer 
resort. Catiline perished in battle hero 
(62 B.O.). P. was important in tho 
Middle Ages, and snfforea from the fends 
of the Neri and Blanchl (1296-1301). 
It came under the rule of Florence (1352). 
In the Second World War sev. of the noted 
churches of P. were destroyed or damaged. 
Pop. 74,000. 

Pistol. The w’ord is of unknown origin. 
The weapon is one development of tho 
early hand-gun, heavier (infantry) models 
of which were fired from the shoulder with 
the help of a onitch on wliich the barrel 
rested. Lighter hand -guns, known as 
petronels, wore made for the use of 
cavalry who could only use one hand for 
fighting. The petronol also rested on a 
f rutch which rose from the pommol of the 
<>adillc; it had a straight horizontal butt, 
the end of which was pressed into a boss 
m the centre of the rider’s breastplate with 
his free hand. From this evolved the 
istol, primarily, and for centuries, a 
orseniau's weapon. Ps. formed tho 
prin. armament of dragoons {q,v,) who 
carried a pair in holsters on either side of 
the saddle. These horse-pistols were of 
heavy calibre and sometimes double- 
barrelled. Only Its great w^oight and bulk 
prevented the mnltl barrelled P. with six 
barrels mounted round a central axis from 
being developed further. Examples are 
extant from the reign of Henry Vlll. of 
this arm, the ancestor of the revolver 
(ff.e.). 

Automatic Pistols have the advantage 
of being less bulky and more easily and 
quickly loaded than revolvers which they 
have largely roploocd for military purposes. 
But their more complex mechanism 
renders them more likely to jam. A 
iiingazlne of six or eight rimless cart- 
ridges is slid into tho butt from bolow and 
the rounds are pressed upwards by a 
'spring. The barrel and cb amber are 
likewise held forward in tho bamd-cosliig 
by pressure of a spring, so that the first 
rmmd must bo loaded and tho pistol 
cocked by pulling the baiiftl backwards. 
When the first round Is flred tho recoil 
drives the barrel backwatd, the second 
round Is automatically tor^ea up into tho 
breech, and the spent fornid elected. 
Well-known military makaa are Mauser, 
Olt, Browning, Lnger, Walthcr, and 
Beretta. 

Pistole, name given td certain gold 
coins* fonnerly current in Spain, Ituy, 
and sev. parts of Germany, but now 
obsolete. It was first used in Spain, and 
WAS then equivalent to about eleven old 
Fr. Uvres. From 1728 to 1772 It was 
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worth 17«. 1<2. BterliiLflr» but it nadiially 
decreased in value and was finely with- 
drawn. 

Piston, see under Gas Engines; Steam 

Iff WP*8I 

Pitaka, dlvs. in the Pan Scriptures 
which consist of three Ps., baskets, or 
coUections. The first, Finoya P., deals 
with discipline and the Mahavai?KE 
hist, of the founding of the ordcri; the 
second. Su^ P., or collection of teachings, 
contains poems, fables, stories of Gaut- 
ama. or Buddha, and about Buddhist 
saints, etc.; the third, the Abidhammat 
contains speculations and discussions on 
various subjects. ^ ^ . 

Pitcairne, Archibald (16o2-17l3), Scot- 
tlsb physician and poet, b, at Edinburgh. 
He studied divinity and afterwards law at 
tbo unlv. there and then medicine in Paris, 
whence returning to his native city he 
obtained a very extensive practice. lie 
held tho professorship of medicine at 
Leyden for a year, and during that time 
the celebrated Boerhaave was among 
hi-a pupils. I*, wtis the author of DUtser- 
taiioues mediva (1701). lie also ridiculed 
the prevalent J’uritnnisni, tho satire on 
Presbyterianism, habcl (1830), being 
considered his work. He also wrote 
the comedy 7*hf‘ or Scotch He- 

formation (1722, 1 752). O. Webster, An 
Arenunt of the Life and Writinas of the 
celebrated Dr. Archibald Pitcairne, 1781. 

Pitcoimia, genus of perenufal herbs and 
shrubs (family Bromeliacea') from tropical 
Ainerha. Some species bear Howers In 
rncernes of great beauty, and narrow or 
sword -sliaped leaves which often have 
spiny iiiaigins. All the cultivated species 
arc easily grown in the stoveliouso in well- 
draiiu'd pots. They must be freely 
watered while making growth. 

Pitcairn Island, is. in the Pacific Ocean, 
nearly equidistant from Australia and 
America, 2.>'’ 3' S. lat., 130® S' long. It is 
a Brit, colony and, actually, the first 
Brit, -acquired land In t ho i^eas. It has 
an area of 2 sq. m. Its leiiglh is about 
2k rn.. its breadth 1 m.. and tho coast is 
\oiy rockj and JnaccesMblc in moat parts. 

P. I. has a fine climate ; the soil is generally 
fertile, producing coconuts, bananas, 
breadfruit, yams, plncar>plcs, tomatoes, 
etc. Oranges and pineapples ore ex- 
ported. It was discovered by Cant, 
(.'artcrct in his sloop Sindlow (1767) who 
named It Pltculm after the midshipman 
u’ho sighted it. After his return to Eng- 
land Carteret pub. an account of the 
SwaUow*s voyage: and there was a copy of 
the book in Ills Majest ' ’a Armed Vessel 
Bounty when she sailed from Spithead In 
1788. Tho is. remained unoccupied until 
1790, when it was occupied by tho 
mutlnoers of the Bounfi/, under Fletcher 
Christ ifui, first officer find leader of the 
mutineers, with sonic women from 
OtaheJte (see Bountv. Mi^tiny op the). 
(^hristlan and his fellow -refugees destroyed 
the Bounty so as to sever all links with the 
outside worhi. For eighteen years they 
remained undisturbed, when, in 1808, an 
Amer. vessel. Topaz, colled at P. 1. not 
knowing what laud it was, on the chance 
of seals and fre^sh water; and her crew, to 
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their astonishment, found that they had 
stumbled on the solution of tho mystery 
of tbo Bounty's mutineers. The Amer. 
sidp found that only one white man, John 
Adams, an able seaman of the Bourn was 
left. Ho had trained the children of P. I. 
with the help of a Bible and a prayer book 
brought ashore from the Bounty, No 
regular gov. was estab., but assistance of 
some kind was given on tho subsequent 
vlaitH of Brit, vessels. Later the Pit- 
cainiors so throve and multiplied on their 
small but fertile is. that they were 
threatened with over-pop., and in 1831 
they wore poinoved to Tanlti. But the 
land of their maternal forbears proved 
uncongcmul. and in the following year ^ 
returned to P. I. By tin's time the is. 
was bi*ing incpcasingly visited by whalers, 
followed before long by pasHcngor ships 
for fr(‘sh vegetables. lu 1H5C, the pop. 
numbering 192 were, at their own request, 
shipped to Norfulk Is. (vvhen^ the youngest 
member of the party brernght from P. I. 
actually survived until 1943). Forty of 
the party, however, -oon returned, and at 
the beginning of Ihc twentieth wmtury 
the pop. numbered nenrlv 200 and in 
1936, it was 202. But in 1919 this figure 
had fallen to 125, owing to the emigration 
of numbers of young people to Australia 
and New Zealand. P. 1. w^as brought 
ultbin the jurisdiction of tlie high com- 
missioner for the W. Pacific in 1898, and 
m 1902 there were annexed to it the is. of 
Hendei’son, Diicio, and Oeno. occasionally 
visitetl by the Pitcairners for the collection 
of wood and other nurposes. The Pit- 
cairners elect their ciiief magistrate and 
Is. Council annually by popular vote of all 
the Inlanders over eighteen. The latest 
revision »)f the regulations for tbo internal 
gov. of the is. was passed by a general 
os'-einbly of all tho native-born inbab. in 
1910. I'Mmational facib'ties exist but 
there arc no medical services or any 
regular si earner service between New 
Zealand and P. I. Tho Pit^'alniors were 
given proof of the interest of Gr<>at 
ilritain in their affairs bv the v rsft of 
H.H.H. tlie duchess of Gloueesr* p, iu 
1947. In 1949 the original P. 1 Bible 
wa.s returneii to P. I, by the CJonuecticut 
Historual Society, tho islanders being 
now all Seventh Day Adven:.l.st8. See 
II. L. Shapiro, The Herdaye of the Bounty, 
1936, and Sir H. C. Luke, The BriUsh 
Pacific Istands, 1943. 

Pitch, complex mixture of hydro- 
carlions, which is obtained as a residue 
from t he distillation of cv^al-tar. It is also 
found naturalty in lakes in Trinidad. At 
ordinary temps, it is a black snb«'tanee, 
breaking with a conchmdal tracturo, but 
on heating it forms a vim ous fluid, which 
is used for caulking the decks of ships, in 
tho preparation of vami‘»hes, for cement- 
ing w^^od and metal work, for making 
asphalt (q.v.) and patent fuel. etc. 

Pitch. The oxnrd height (or depth) of 
any musical sov^ 1 neeording to tho num- 
ber of vibration- riiat produces it; also 
the K-taiidard by which notes, with the A 
above middle C os a starting-point, are to 
be tuned, a standard which detmnines at 
how many vibrations to tho second that A 
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is to be takoD, as well as eyery other note 
In relation to it. P. varied at diileront 
times and in different countries. Early 
in the nineteenth century it was gradually 
raised, especiaUy by makers of wind 
instruments, to secure more brilliant 
effect, but with results danRcrous to 
sln^rs, and in England two Ps. were in 
use, the higher for orchestral performances 
and the lower classical or Fr. P. for church 
and purely vocal music. The new phll- 
harmoulo P., with 439 vibrations per 
second at 68** F., is now in general use, 
even by military bands, which until 1927 
used the old philharmonic P.. which was 
slightly higher. Tho internationally 
agreed standard of P. la broadcast by the 
B.B.C. as the Thinl Programme tuning 
signal. It has a frequency of 440 cycles 
per sec. and corresponds to the note A in 
the treble clef. 

Pitch, in engineering, distance between 
two successive windings of a screw 
measured in a direction parallel to the 
axis of tho screw. The P. of gear-wheels 
is known as circular P., t.e. the hmgth of 
that part of tho /*. circle between tho 
centres of two consecutive teeth, P. circk' 
being an imaginary circle on a gear-whetd 
along which the circular P. is measured. 
Tho diameter of a gear-wheel is always the 
P. circle diameter unless otherwise stated. 
For variable I*, in airscrews see Aeuo- 
PLANEM, Structural Development, 

Pitchblende, or Uraninite, uranato of 
uranyl, UCUOi), generally occurring 
massive or botryoidal. It is a brownish 
or black solid with a greasy lusti-e (h. 5 5; 
sp. gr. 6 •4-9*7 ), and when crystallino it 
forms cubic crystals. At Joadimisthal, 
Bohemia, uranate of soda is manufactured 
from it. Its chief value Is for the uranium 
(q.v.) and radium contained, and it is 
obtained for this purpose from Cornwall, 
where it is associated with tin ore's, from 
Saxoi^ (Maricnberg), Bohemia, and Nor- 
way (Kongsberg). * 

Ntoher Plant (Nepenthes), large gonus 
and fhmlly (Nepenthaceee) of in'^cctl- 
vorous shrubs found in E. tropical forests, 
with alternate lea^cs and miclrib enlarged 
into a pltcher-shapcfl receptacle with a 
partly opened lid. Tlie thick corrugated 
mouths of the pitcher produce swoot 
secretions which attract insects. Those 
collect within and arc digested bv other 

f landular secretions. Tho Californian 
P., Darlinfftonia coliforuira. hears 
leaves In tho form of erect trumpet-shaped 
tubes with a swollen hood at tho top, in 
which is the opening to tho pitcher. In 
the E. U.S.A. the side-saddle plant, Sarra- 
tenia, also bears insectivorous pitchers. 
Pitch Lake, see under Pitch. 

Pitohstone, name given to glassy rocks, 
which are characterised by a reshioiis 
lustre. Such rocks have a niicrocrystal- 
line gravel mass, pecnlJar groupings of 
microlltcs (q.v.) observable In micro- 
scopia sections. The crystallites con- 
talndi are jronerally of ferro-magnesian 
minerals. Ps. break with a splintery 
fTactnre, are black or dark green In colour, 
and are found as intmaive dykes (Arran) 
and as oontomporaneous sheets (Scuir of 
ElflTff). 


Pitesoi, cap. of the prov. of Argesh, 
Rumania, 70 m. W.N.W. of Bucharest, on 
the K. Arges. Pop. 15,700. 

Pithecanthropus erectus, remains of a 
man-like skeleton found (1801) by Eugtoe 
Dubois in some volcanic tuffs of probable 
Ideistocene age, near Trinll, Java. The 
relics discovered wore tho roof of a skull, 
two molar teeth, and a femur, tho ab- 
normal form of which indicated that its 
possessor walked erect. Tho forehead 
was low, frontal ridfm prominent, and 
brain capacity two-thirds that of the 
average man. Tho churacterlstics, in 
general, Indieatcd a typo between man 
and his more remote ancestry, which is 
supposedly nut simian hut an Inde- 
pendent phylum. The name P. is from 
Gk. pithekas, apo, and anthropos, man. 
See also ANTiinopOLoov; Man. 

Pithiviers, cap. of dept, of Loiret, 
France, 25 ni. N.E. of Orleans. Saffron 
is grown, and it is famous for its cakes and 
honey. Pop. 6000. 

Piii, see under Guam. 

Pitlochry, tu. in W. Perthshire, Scot- 
land, on thi^ K. Garry. U m. S.E. of Blair 
Athol, between J'erth and Inveruess, 
amidst pictiin*sqiio scenery, P. is a 
health resort wltti hotels. There are 
important disiilleries, and tweed-making 
is t-arriod on. Pop. 2200. 

Pitman, Sir Isaac (1813-97), inventor of 
tho system of shorthand known by his 
name, 6. at Trowbridiro, Wiitshlro. While 
teaching as a schoolmaster at Wotton- 
under-Edge, ho pub. his Stenographic 
Sound Hand, and later rave himself up 
entirely to tho work of spreading the 
system there propounded. In 1842 ho 
commenced the Phonetic Journal, which 
he carried on until bis death. P. was a 
strong supporter of spelling reform. He 
founded the publishing house which bears 
bis name, and pub. books on shorthand 
and commercial and technical subjects. 
He was knighted in 1894. See lives by 
T. A. Reed, 1890. ond A. Baker, 1908. 
See also Shoktuanj). 

Pitomaoa, com. in Jugoslavia. 3 m. 
from the 1. b. of tho Grave, and 50 m. 
from Varasd. Pop. 9000. 

Pitot Tube, instrument designed to 
measure high velocities of running water, 
hiicli as rivs. It consists essentially of an 
J^-shaped glass tube, tho horizontal arm 
being placed iiniier the water, and a 
graduated scale to note how high tlie 
water rises in tho vertical anu of the tube 
through tho force of the stream. The 
vel ocity is found from the formula V * 
cV2gIl, where II “ height of water in 
the tube in feet, g = 32*2, c * a con- 
stant dei>f‘nding on the type of tube, 
and V tlie velocity of the water in feet 
per Rocond. For pressure tube see under 
MANr)M£TJ':H. 

Pitri (Banskrlt pitr, father). In anct. 
Hindu mythology, a class Of divine beings 
who dwelt in cclebtial reglans and rocolvcd 
Into their company Uio souls of the 
righteous deail. Later, they were divided 
into two classes, tho original dlvliio beings 
and tho manes of deceased ancestors, who 
became semi-diviuo. 
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Pitscottie, Robert Lindsay of, see Lind- 
say. 

Pitt, William, the Elder, see Chatham, 
Eaul of. 

Pitt, William, the Younger (1759-1806), 
Brit. Mtatosman, h. at Hayes, Kent, was 
the younger son of Wm., first carl of 
Cbatnain (q.v.). ‘He was educated at 
Pembroke TlalJ, Cambridgo, and culled to 
the Bar in 1 780. Ho did not practise as a 
lawyer, however, but entered ParlJamoni 
in 1781 as a supporter of Shelburne. Ilis 
maiden speech, in favour of Burke's Bill 
for economical reform, on Feb. 26. 
delighted the Houso of Com mens, and 
drew encomiums from the loading orators, 
Burke, Fox, and North nil praising It 
enthusiastically. His ambition was great, 
and he decided that he would not begin at 
the bottom of the ministerial ladder. He 
declined a minor ofilce under Rockingham, 



WILLIAM PITT, THE YOUNGER 

but became <'hanccllor of the exchequer 
under Shelburne in 1782, being then 
twenty -three years of nge. When Shel- 
burne resigned early in the next year, the 
king oiferod P. the Treasury, but, tempt- 
ing though tho offer was, tlie young man, 
after some hesitation, decJinefl to take 
office, as he could not tla n etminmnd tho 
necessary support. A ccmlition ministry 
was then formed by North and Fox, but 
was defeated In Dec. on tlio India Bill, 
and then P., being still under five-aud- 
twenty, became first loid of tho treasury 
and chanctdlor of tho exchequer. He had 
everything to contend against. His 
youth militated against him, and he was 
in a minority In the House of Commons. 
He held to olfiee until ho felt ho had tho 
country with him, and then had recourse 
to a general election (1784), when ho ob- 
tained a great majority. He himself was 
returned for Cambridge Uuiv., which ho 
reprosonted for the rest of his life. Ho 
now devoted his attention to tho finances 
of the nation, and introduced many wise 
measures, among which was the institution 
of a sinking fund for the reduction of the 


national debt. When George III. be- 
came insane in the autumn of 1788, P. 
defeated the claim of Fox that the Prince 
of Wales had the right to be regent, and 
insisted that the regent could only be 
appointed by Parliament. He main- 
tained a neutral attitude towards the Fr. 
Revolution but in 1793 France declared 
war on England, and then P. entered 
into alllatuTs with many great continental 
powers, and aided tho coalition with large 
grants for the hiring of troops. The Brit. 
Navy wa^. successfid In its battles, but the 
coalition suffered severely on land, and 
there was much dissatisfaction at home, 
where the mob clamoured for P.'s resig- 
nation. H“ was anxious to make pea.ee, 
but, being uuuhle to do so on honourable 
terms, vigorously prosecuted the war. 
Ho effected tho union of Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1800, but in the following year 
resigned office owing to the opposition of 
the king to a measure of Catholic Emanoi- 
pation. He was succeeded by Addington, 
whoso administration he at first sup- 
ported, and tie si>okc in support of the 
Peace of Amiens. When war broke out 
again in May 1803, it was evident that the 
Addington ministry could not prosecute 
it effectively, and a year later P. was 
again called to the helm, lie formed a 
third coalition, but Spain joined France, 
and the allied forces could not make 
headway against tho combination. P. 
struggled manfully, but the capitulation 
of Ulm broke up the coalition, and it is 
said tliat the battle of Austerlltz gave him 
his death-blow. He d. iu 1806, his last 
words helug ‘Oh, my country 1 how I 
leave ray country 1' He was buried in 
WostmJnstiT Abbey; his debts were paid 
by the nation, it was the ambition of P. 
to bo a peace minister, and to devote 
liimself to domestic legislation, but it wm 
his do'^tiny from 1793 to be a war minister, 
and a w.ir mluister during a period of 
terrific loufiict. The general opinion is 
that as a war minister he was not as great 
as his father, the earl of Chatham, but it is 
doubtful, taking the different circum- 
stances into consideration, if he was in 
any degree his inferior. Though without 
the lire and personal charm of Fox, P. 
was an excellent orator and a sound 
debater. His sole aim was the improve- 
ment of tho state of his country* and the 
iiiaintenanco of its prestige aliroad, and to 
those ends he laboured all his days. See 
lives by Lord Stanhope. 1862: Lord Rose- 
bory, 1911; and J. II. Rose. 1934; also 
Letters to his nephew, Thomas PUt after^ 
wards Lord Cametford (2ad ed.), 1804; 
W. S. Taylor and J. H. Prince ^eds.). 
Correspojidence, 1838-40; J. H. Rose, 
William PUt and the Great Froi% 1934; 
D. G. Barnes, oad WiUiam 

Pitt, 1939 : E. Ilyck, Die Fxtts und die Fox, 
1940; and Sir T. Lever, The House of 
put, 1948. 

Pitta, genus of brilliantly coloured song- 
less pasborine b<' ds typical of the famUy 
PlttadfB or o1d-w ' Id ant thrashes. One 
spoelcs occurs in W. Africa and the others 
range from Australia to the Himalayas; 
one is common iu Burma. 

PIttaous (c. 650-569 B.C.), noted Qk. 
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Btatesman, philosopher, and poet, one of 
the 'SoTon Wise Men of Greece.* He 
fouaht ancoessfollT aaainst the Athenians, 
slayina Phrynon <606), and became ruler 
of Mytilene and Lesbos (c. 
589-679). He was a contemporary of 
Alcssns and Sappho. See Dioa. La5rt.; 
Suldas, iHUacusm 

Pittosporaoess, family of trees and 
shrubs. Some species of pltto^^porum are 
arown in the aarden and areenhouse. 

Pitt-RIvers, Auaustus Henry Lane-Fox 
(1827-1900), Ena* soldier and archie- 
ologist. Ho entered the array in 1845, 
setred in the Crimean war. and rose to the 
rank of lieutcnaut-aeneral, speciallsina in 
the desian and evolution of weapons. 
Always intei'ested in ethnoloay. he formed 
a splendid collection, lllnstrutive of the 
development and proaress of human 
invention, which he presented to Oxford 
Unlv. On succeeding to the Rivers 
estates at Hush worth in 1880 he instituted 
numerous scientlflcaUy condneted ex> 
cavatlons, which he described in four vols. 
Excavations in Cranborne Chase (1897- 
1898). Uo also wrote many articles in 
scientific jours. P.-R. laid the foundations 
of modern excavation technique with 
emphasis on accurate plans and relic- 
tables, the sianificance of stratiflention, 
the use of percussion to determine <;ilted 
pits and ditches, and the great lmport.an<*o 
of common everyday objects. At Fnrnhain, 
Dorset, Is the P.-R. Dfuseuin, uith scale 
models of his excavations, fine cthiio- 
araphlcal collections, and pivbi-^toric 
antiquities. See memoir by JJ. ^>t. G. 
Gray, 1905, 

Pittsbura, dty of Crawford co , Kan‘5ns, 
U.S.A., ISO m. fcj. of Kaqsas city. P. has 
large sine works, and also inanufs. of metal 
ware, bricks, cqrars, and carthenuare. 
It was first settled in 1876, and incor- 
porated as a city in 1880. Pop. 17,600. 

PltUburgh, second .city of Pennsyl- 
Taqia and co. seat of Allegheny co., at 
the confluence of the Monongahein and 
Allegheny Ra. hereafter form the 

Ohio), 254 m. W, of Philadelphia. Jt lias 
a harbour frontage of 54 in. It luw a 
rlv.-level altitude 702 ft. above "fa, but 
the suburbs are on Lhc heights above the 
dty, which coA^ers an area of over .15 sq, 
m. The finest buibling is the Allegheny 
CO. court-house, which cost over 84,0<a» uqo 
to build. P. Lniv., Duquesno Unh ., and 
the Pennsylvania College* for women are 
1 ^ at P. P. Unlv, buildings cfiiiolst of a 
forty -two -storey skyscraper, accommo- 
dating all the students in the unlv. Ttterc 
are over 12,501 ac. of park, ^choulcy I’.irk 
end Highland Park being tin* two '>t, 
there being large zoological gardens in rho 
hitter. P. is the focus of many trunk mil- 
' ways, including the Pennsylvania, the 
Daitimore and Ohio, tlie Kric and P., ami 
the P.. Cincinnati, and Clilcago, as well as 
being an fni portent riv. port, handling 
ahou^o,000.00i) tons of goods each year. 
The ‘Smelters* and furnaces make the city 
a glare of light by night. A quarter of 
the entire output of pig-iron in the TJ.S.A. 
is from P., which is often called the 
‘Iron City.* There are large petroleum 
refineries and famous steel works. Prin. 


manufs. are nails, rails, steel-plate, stone, 
and all kinds of eleotrlo maohlnory, for 
which it Is noted; it is also a great ship- 
building centre. There Is much Inh^ 
state commerce by means of the Ohio R. 
In 1048 one of the greatest amounts of 
wealth in the U.B.A. was concentrated 
in P., in the hands of the descendants of 
A. W. Mellon. P. occupies the site of 
Fort Pitt, built in 1759 during the war 
with Pontiac, an Indian chief. Washing- 
ton, prospecting In those ports in 1753, saw 
the suitability of the spot; a stockade was 
built, but tom out by the Fr., who then 
here built their Fort Duquesne (1754), in 
marching on which Braddock was so 
heavily defeated. With Pitt Prime 
&Iinistcr, the Brit, in 1758 again advanced 
on Fort Duquesne. The 1^. blow it up 
and set fire to it. Gen. Forbes an- 
nouncing success headed his letter ‘Fort 
Duquesne or now Pitt's Bourgh.* After 
the openixig up of N.W. ter. in 1785, the 
growth of P. was rapid. It is planned to 
glvo P. a new centre and the undertaking 
is to be called the 'Gateway Center,' 
because P. is a gateway to the W. The 
present buildings in an area of 23 ac. of the 
triangle, two aides of which are formed by 
the Allegheny and Monongahela Ils., will 
be demolished, and in place of some of 
them thero will eventually arise nine 
skyscrapers, and threo of those, at a cost 
of I50,000,()00, are to be built by 1962. 
Part of the plan is to build on only 20 per 
cent of the acreage and to make parka of 
tho remainder, thus getting rid, the archi- 
tects say, of tho ‘strait-jacket of 60-ft. 
streets and 200 -ft. city blocks.' The 
Equitable Life Assurance Company of 
New York has agreed to help to finance 
tho undertaking. Pop. 672,000. 

Pittsfield, city in Iwkshiro co., Massa- 
chubctts. U.S.A., on the ilousatonio R., 
150 m. W. of Boston. It has manufs. of 
woollens and silks, electrical goods, etc. 
l*op. .50,000. See Smith, History of Pitts- 
field, 1876. 

Pittston, city in Liizemo co., Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., Jn an anthracite coal dist., 
on tho Susquehanna R., 10 m. S.W. of 
Scranton. It has manufs. of machinery, 
ilour, hosiery, and silk. Pop. 10,000. 

Pituitary Body, or Hypophysis Cerebri, 
small reddish vascular body about the 
size of a pea; it i.s situated at tho base of 
tho bmin, embedded In a cavity of the 
skull known as tho setta turcica. It 
consists of two main portions, 1 he anterior 
lobe, derived from the embryonic mouth 
cavity, and the posterior lobe, arising as a 
downgrowth from the brain. Tho P. B. 
is an important ductless gkmd (eudocrine 
organ) secreting many hormones which 
iniiuonce other parts of the body. The 
secretion of the anterior lobo contains 
lionnones wbieh stimulate tho thyroid, 
parathyroid, and adrenal klands, as well 
as the sex organs, and the mammary 
lands iprolaciin). One anterior lobe 
ormono is cuucemcd in the regulation of 
growth; dcfleioiicy of this substance is 
seen in midgets, whilst excess causes 
giantism (in adolescence) or acromegaly 
(in adults); tho latter condition is charac- 
terised by overgrowth of bones In the 
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extremities and the face, the nose and P. Is on the air route from Cristobal to 
tower Jaw becoming oapecially prominent. Santiago. Pop. 30,000. 2. Dept., has 
^6 hormones secreted by the nostorlor an area of 16,190 sq. in.; Is mountatnous 
lobe are concerned in the regulation of in the B. and desert In the W. Cotton is 
water balance in the body and also cause grown, and petroleum, salt, sulphur, and 
the coutraoiion of unstrlped muscle, soda found. Pop. 491,600. 

Including that of the uterus; hence an Pius, name of twelve popes: 
extract of this lol>e Ls useful in childbirth. PiU8 Saint, was pope from c. 140 to 
Kemnval of the posterior lobe In a frog 164. During his pontifl^te the heretics, 
causes the skin to become pale, showing Vahmt inns and Marcion, visited Rome. P. 
that one of the hormones Is responsible may have been b. a slave; bis pontificate 
for expansion of pigment in the pigment was ont* of energetic opposition to the 
cells (melanopbores), with consequent Qno'»tics. 

darkening of the skin. Without the P. B. Pius II, (1458-64), i^neas Sylvius 

Ufo ceases within a few days. Piccolornini. h at Corsignano, was made 

Pit Villages, pits dug out In the earth cardinal by Oaiixtus III. in 1456, and 
usually In circular form. The pits were elected pope in 1458. lie was interested 
roofed with clay or turf, or skins, raised in eccles. reform and barl a scheme of 
up from the surface of the ground by a procedure drawn up by Nicholas of 
conical arrangement of poles, the silted Cusa and Dominic de Dominlci (see 
up holes for which can often bo traced, life by C. Ady, 1913). The great object of 
Pit dwellings of the Mesolithic period, the his pontificate was the expulsion of the 
earliest known in Britain, have been Turks from Kuropo, but the period of 
excavated near Farnhaiu, Surrey, and in crusading zeal was over, and the discord 
the Colne valley, Bssox. Bxamples between the various powers prevented 
dating in the Neollthio period are recorded any united action against the Turk. P. 
in Sussex; others were found under round at last decided liiinself to head the era- 
and long barrows in Yorkshire. Many sadors, but d. on the way to Ancona, 
structures described as pit-dwellings were Pius III, (1139-1503). Francesco 
in foot underground storage pits for grain. Todesebini PiccoLoniinl. b, at Milan, 
They have been rocogj^ised In vils. and reigii(‘(l for only four weeks (,Sept.-Oct. 
blll-iorts of the karly Don Age. From 1503) after planning general reform of the 
the number and capacity of these silos, Ciiurch. 

arch8Solo|d8tB have been able to assess the Pius IV. (1499-1565), Giovanni Angelo 
yield and aoreago of tho contemporary Medici, belonged to the family of the 
fields. Medici of .Milan. He was elected pope in 

Pit Vipers, 8«e R.iTTrji:sN IKES. 1559. His main energies were devoted 

Pityriasis (Gk. irtri'pot', bran), skin disease to carrying through the final sessions of 
characterised by the dcsquniuation of the Connell of Trent and his name has 
branny particles. P. Seborrheea capitis ever since been connected with the 
is marked bv loss of liair or lack ot lustre. Profession of Faith which he issued after 
constant itching, and the she<lding of dry the council, and to which all holding an 
or fatty scales from the surface of the eccles. otfice must give assent, 
scalp. It leads to baJdnens, at least in Pius T., (1504-72), Michele 

some individuals; 1 per cent to 2 per cent Oblslierl 6. In Lombeu'dy. Becoming 
sulphur salicylic ointment forms the best pope in 1566, ho was notable for his 
dressing. P. rircinaia it marginaia is seal against heresy and for the vigorous 
chaiacteriscd by the forraation ot pink manner in which he promoted and directed 
spots on tho limbs and trunk, with fever the reformation oi morals within the 
and lU'hing. P, rubra is a chronic infiam- ChurcJi, and the campaign directed 
inatory disease, beginning wdth deep red towards recovery of the ground lost ai the 
patches, which gradually f'oalesce until Reformation. From him came tbn ex- 
the whole body Is Involved; there is communication of Elizabeth in 1570, and 
usually a fatal ending. P. rosea com- to him was largely duo the victory over 
mences as a rosy -red * herald patch,’ about the Turks at Lepanto iu 1'71. His 
tho size of a shilling, on tho trunk, and pontificate has boon des<-ribed as the 
is followed by a generalised eruption of most brilliant of the Catholic revival; but 
pink spots, which do not itch. It usually some historhuis have questionod the 
clears up iu a few weeks without treat- worth of his methods. He was canonised 
ment. sometimes it h mistaken for in 1712. 

secondary syphilis. P. versicolor or Pius VI, (1717-09), (;io\annJ Angelo 
Tinea versicolor Is cliaracterised by Brasebi, b. at Cesena. He became pope 
brownish patches of vai ious sizes, itching, in 1775 niid carried on nu energetic 
and exfoliation of skin. It is duo to tho campaign against GaUic.iriusin and the 
presence of a vegetable parasite. Micro- ‘ Jobcpbism’ of the Kinpiror .losopli II, 
sporon furfur, which invades the hair During tho Fr. Revolution he refused to 
foUlclos. potassium iodide ointment or accept the Constitution rmle tin rlerge, 
mercurial ointmeut should be applied. and aided the allies again''r the republic. 

Plura: 1. C^p. ot tho dept, of P., Peru, As a result Napoleon attacked the papal 
20 m. from tho coast, and 80 m. S.B. of states and forced P. to accept the Truce ot 
Gape Blanco. It was the first perman<mt Bologna (1790). Tn 1798 the pope waa 
settlement made by Pizarru. It is con- removed from Ron . and d. at Valence. P. 
nected by a railroad with the port of was a great patron of the arts, but many of 
Payta (60 m.). and is an Important cotton his schemes were Lialted by tho revolution, 
ana petroleum market, (kihicaos, 12 m. Pius VII. (1740-1823), Luigi Ohlara^ 
away, bos a large manuf. of Panama hats, monti 6. at Cesena. A Bcneilicliue, he 
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was elected pope In 1800, devoted most 
of hia ener^es to a settlement with 
France, and concluded in 1801 the famous 
concordat with Napoleon I. Later 
relations with Napoleon became strained. 
Napoleon annexed the papal states 
and was thereupon excommunicated. P. 
was then arrested by Fr. troops and 
Imprisoned at Fontainebleau. Ho was 
released on the emperor's fall and re- 
turned to Rome. P. re-eatab. the Society 
of Jesus. 

Piua VIII. (1761-1830). Francesco 
XaTiero Castigrlionl. 6. at Ginfiroli, carried 
throuffh no works of importance durinf; 
his brief pontifleate (1829-30). which was 
notable, hovrever. for the emancipaliou of 
the Eng. Catholics. 

Pius IX. (1792-1878), Giovanni Maria 
Mastai-Ferretti. b. at Smigagha and 
elected pope in 1876, he marked the 
beginning of his pontificate by reforms 
of a liberal nature. He promulgated a 
constitution providing for a bi-cameral 
parliament (1848), which, however, really 
left untouched the greater pioblcm of 
popular representation in the papal 
states. The constitution was prevented 
from being carried into effect by the revolt 
of 1848, when the popular enthusiasm for 
national It. unity overwhelmed all other 
aspirations. This enthusiasm culminated 
in oitter hostility towards Austria, but P. 
proclaimed his neutrality, with the result 
that two years later he wa.s forced to 
leave Rome and take refuge in Gaeta, 
only returning with the assistance of 
foreign arms in 1850, embittered and 
reactionary in scutiment. Administra- 
tion in the papal states now became 
unprogressive, their very existence being 
depenaent on the continued support of 
their protectors, France and Austria. 
This prote<'t!on, however, was lost after 
Napi oleon had come to an arrangement 
with Ca\our, with the Immediate conse- 
quenoe that the pope lost the greater part 
of fiis dominions. The one barrier to 
national unity now rcinalning, the states 
of the Church, was removed by 1871 
when the papal states were absorbed in 
United Italy, though P. never accepted 
the incorporation of the papal states and 
of Romo into the It. kingdom. As head 
of toe Church P. supported the principles 
of the l^ltramontane party and worked 
effectively towards that party’s eventual 
sneoess (see Ultramontane) His ponti- 
ficate is memorable for the proclamation 
by toe bull of Dec. 8, 1851, of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception of tlio 
Virgin Mary; for the Vatican Coiiudl 
proclamation In July 1870 of papal 
mfhUibility and the universality of the 
papal episcopate; and for the restoration, 
in 1878, of the hierarchy m England. Hee 
lives by A. O. Legge, 1875, and T. A. 
Trollope. 1878. 

Piua X. (1835-1914), Giuseppe Mcl- 
ohlore Sarto, b. at Riesc. Ho became pope 
In 1966 and was a great reforming pope, 
Mnnia %n Chnsto 


^ I hia motto inslaurare omnia 
Implies. He mrganisod . the 


Curia, 


set' up a commisslop for the revision of 
toe Vulgate, modified the CTanon Law, 
revised fbe Breviary, promoted the 
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Gregorian Chant, condemned Modernism, 
and enjoined earlier and more frequent 
reception of Communion. He healiflod 
Joan of Arc in 1909. P. also took 
steps to bring about the reconciliation 
between the papacy and the It. kingdom 
which P. XI. was to complete. Since 
his death there have been numerous 
petitions for his beatification. See lives 
by F. A. Forbes, 1918, and R. Bazin, 
1939. 

Plus XI. (1857-1939), Achillo Ratti, 
5. at Desio, in the diocese of Milan, He 
studied at Lombard Collego, Home, and at 
the Gregorian Univ. ho obtained too triple 
doctorate in philosophy, theology, and 
law. From 1882 to 1886 he taught theo- 
logy at tho episcopal seminary in Milan. 
In 1886 he was at the Ambrosian Library 
and then librarian at Milan. He was an 
alpini>»t, and made tho first It. traverse of 
Monte Rosa from Macugnaga (1889). In 
1911 ho was ( ailed to Rome to adinlnlstcr 
the Vatican Library. He became apostolic 
nuncio to Poland, 1918, and m 1919 was 
made titular archbishop of Lepanto. Two 
years lat<‘r lie was oreatod archbishop of 
Milan and a cardinal, and was thus only a 
cardinal of ono year's standing when he 
was mado pope (1922). Ho was a brilliant 
scholar, and greatly extended the diplp- 
raatlo relationships of the Holy See. His 
most outstanding achievement was the 
solution of tho * Roman Question* in 1929 
by the Lateran treaty (q.v. ), which restored 
the temporal power of the papacy and 
estab. a (concordat between the Church and 
tho It. Guv. In a famous letter. Non abbi- 
amo biaogno, ho protested in 1931 against 
the pagan w'orshlp of tho states in Fascist 
Italy, and the denial in matters of edu- 
cation of the natural rights of the family as 
well as the supernatural rights of the 
Church. In a vet more famous letter, 
M\t brennender Sorge. in March 1937, he 

{ irotosted against tho violation of natural 
dw and justice in Nazi (irormany, and 
reminded Hitler that man as a person 
possesses rights which mast bo preserved 
against overy attempt by the community 
to deny, suppress, or binder t heir exercise. 
In the same week, in a letter Divini 
Itedemptons. he condemned atheist com- 
munism as *a gospel full of errors and 
illusionu' which destroyed the foundation 
of social order and denied the rights, 
dignity, and freedom of human per- 
sonality. See life by W. and L. Towns- 
end, 1930; also W. Solzbacbei, Piits ala 
Verteidigcr dtr menscklxachen Persbnlich- 
keif 1939 

Piua XII. (5. 1876). Eugeni Pacolll, 6. 
near Viterbo. From 1904 to 1914 he was 
prof, of cedes, diplomacy at Romo. In 
1917 be became titular archbishop of 
Sardes. Ho wont as nuncto to Munich in 
1917, and to Berlin in 19|0, negotiating 
the concordat with Bavaria In 1924. He 
was made a cardinal in 1969, and became 
secretary of state tho following year. He 
was P. XI. *8 chief adviser in the letter's 
anti -Nazi policy, and his election ae 
P. XII. on r. Xi.^s death (1939) was inter- 
preted as implying a continuation of toe 
Vatican's anti-Nazi attitude. P. made 
many vain efforts to prevent tho Second 
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World War by offers of mediation. In 
Deo. 1939 be denounced 'premeditated 
aRirression* and 'contempt for freedom 
and human life from whlcn originate acts 
which cry to God for vongreance/ and he 
made continual efforts to help Catholic 
and non-Cathollo war Tictlms on both 
sides. Ho attempted to prevent Mus- 
solini from driving Italy into the Second 
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Wtirld Wnr, and after the close ol fighting 
made effort.s to aid the ro-cstab. of religion 
in Germany. He has eontiiinallv and 
strenuously iipposcd the <*(cU‘s. policy of 
Communist countries in M. Kuropo. See 
O. Walter, Ptu^: Leben uiul Pi rsouhchkiit^ 
193‘J, and J. Diuiiccu, Pofte of 

Peace, 1939. 

Pix. Trial of the. see Pyx. 

Pixy, or Pixie, name given to ono kind of 
fairy in Devon and Cornish folk-loi-e. 
The word is by somo eousidercd to be the 
same as 'pucksy,’ the diminutive si/ being 
added os in Hotay or Topsy. ‘Pisgy* is 
only P. transposed. Mi"'. Uray derives 
tho word from ‘ pygmy.* In Ti iiro inol hs, 
which were regarded by somo q.s deimrted 
souls, by otliers as fames, were caJIe<l 
*pl.Mgles' (ef, Gk. uliich is both ‘soul’ 
and * moth *). I's. were helieved to kidnap 
children and to lead travellers astray, like 
will-o'-the-wisps, wheiieo the phrase 
‘plxy-led.* In fairy mythology every- 
thing that is done elsewhere by fairies, 
boggarts, or similar beings is done in 1 levoii 
by Ps. According to Hunt tho 'piskio* 
is a * most mischievous and very unsociable 
sprite* and liis favourite fun is to entice 
people into the bogs by appearing like the 
light from a cutto^ window, or as a man 
carrying a lantern. Me partakes, in some 
respects, of tho character of the Cornish 


sprlggan.* But the P. is evidently a 
merry type of fairy, for to 'laugh like a 
Pisklo* Is or was a popular saying. See 
T. Kelghtley. Fairy Mythology, 1328; 
Mrs. A. E. Bray, Traditions, Legends, 
Superstitions, and Sketches of Devonihiret 
and K. Hunt. Poyular Romances 
of the IVest of England, 1865, 1923. 

Pizarro, Francisco (1478-1541), dis- 
coverer and conqueror of Peru, the natural 
son of Goiizalo P., an officer who served 
wltli great distinction under el Gran 
Cavitnn in tho Neapolitan wars, 6. at 
Traxiilo. In early life ho became a 
soldier arid went to America. Among 
other expcditioijh, he took part in those of 
pjeda and Nufle/ do Balboa. When he 
had already served for fourteen years ho 
Joined Hernando do Lugue and Diego do 
Almagro in a project for extending the 
Sp. conquests along the S. coast. In 
1524 ho sailed from Panama with a single 
ship and about 100 men. leaving Almagro 
to follow with reinforcements as soon as 
possible. The expeilition was not sucoes- 
ful, and P. returned in 1528 to Panama, 
and tJion he returned to Spain. Here he 
got himself appointed governor over all 
the country to be discovered, with 
supreme authority in all matters. The 
new expedition started in 1531. and P. 
w’os now completely huccessfui. Peru 
was at that time divided by a civil war 
between tho two brothers Atahualpa and 
Huascar, and of this full advantage was 
taken. Almagro passed on to Chile, but a 
quarrel which arose between him and F. 
led to his execution in 1538. His sou 
then formed a centre of dissatisfaction for 
the many who were dissatisfied with the 
conquistador’s rulo, and a party of these 
ultimately assassinated F. in 1541. See 
W. li. I'resrott, History of tht Cunquesl 
of Ptru, 1889. and F. Sliay, Iiwredtbu 
Pizarnt. Conqoetor of Pttu, 1932; aho 
life by D. Baudin. 1930. 

Pizzicato, term used in music c oiupo-ed 
for stringed instruments to denote that 
the strings ore to bo plucked with the 
lingers in a harp Instead of sounded 
wdth Iho bow. It was first employid by 
Monleverdo (1508-1643). 

Place, Francis (1771-1854 ), Bnt. re- 
former. b. Ill London, was a tailor tliere. 
but Irom an early age was iiit* t'esieil m 
political atluirs. Ho took an auivo jiarr 
in securing tlio return ol ^ir Francis 
Burdett lor Westminster in ISO 7, and 
beoaitie on intimate terni'^ with Itobert 
Owen. Mill, Beutbam, aud Hutue. 11c 
issued many iiainphlet^, ami Jeit an auto- 
biography, not yot pub. K was largely 
P.'s agitiitlou which hnuight about tlie 
repeal ul the (Jombinatiou Act in 1824; 
but after tho passiug of the Heform Bill 
in 1832 his political ijillueuco dteimed. 
See life by U. Wallas. 189S 

Place-names, see under N \mi > 1 . 

Placenta, or After-birth, sliuetuiv which 
unites tiic tcptul mammal to the womb of 
the mother until birth. In winch hi^taJ and 
maternal blood e i siato, .so est-a bllshing 
a nutritivo connection liotwoon thorn. 
Tho eoniioction is. however, merely by 
dilYusioii : thoix^ is no actual intcrmmgling 
ot Kctal anti maternal blood. Tho P. ti 
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esscDtially mammalian, but is not found 
In egfir-layinfr monotrenies, and <s only 
rudimentary in marsupials, which brlnjgr 
forth their 5 oung very Imperfectly 
developed, after a very short aestatlon. 
In all other mammals It occurs as a double 
vascular sponge, which enables the foetus 
to obtain nourishment and oxygen from 
the blood of the mother, and to remove its 
waste (exerotary) products. A somewhat 
similar structure occurs in two cartila- 
ginous fishes and two lizards. The P. 
commcnc(»s Irani the allantois (g.c.). which 
grows out into the space between the Inner 
(amnion proper) and the outer (subzoual 
membrane) folds of the amnion ((r.f.). 
The allantois unites with the subronal 
membrane, and from this united aica 
(true chorion) vascular 'lilli grow out into 
crypts in the uterine w.ill. Simul- 
taneously a part of the utenn** wall 
becomes modified into a hpong^ \ascular 
tissue. Thus the P. consists of tw(» parts, 
the maternal, or the modified portion of 
the uterine wall, and the embryonic, or 
that part of the allantois fu-»*d lo the 
subzonal region which gi%cs niT Mill, and 
therefore a more or leas Intimate union 
is formed between the embryo and the 
mother. The einbrvoiilc part of the P. is 
naturally bhed at biiUi, and In bouie tasea 
the maternal part is also discharged. 
In the latter case the placentatioii is -'iild 
to be deciduate and when only the embry- 
onic part comes away, then it Is said to l>c 
indeclduate. Of indcclduate placentatloiis 
there are two varieties: (1) diffuse, as lu 
lemurs, cetacea, and ungulat* s o*xr*ei»t 
ruminants), when the villi an* iiniforinlv 
scattered over the embryonic s,ic; and (2) 
cotyledonary, as in ruminant when the 
villi occur in patthoh. Ot deciduate 
placentations three t\pf>» ina\ be noted: 
(1) zonary, os in elephants, carnivora, etc., 
when the villi form a h,cnd around the 
embryo; (2) discoldal, as in rodents, bats, 
and Insectivores, when the villi form a 
disk; and (3) meta-discoldal, as In monkeys 
and man, when the Mill are first dlilii'^ 
or scattered, and aftcrw'ards collect c*d into 
a disk. See All^.ntois, Amnion, Fo^tcs, 
Mammals, etc. 

Placentia, or Piacenza, eee PiACKNZ\, 

Placentia. Hcapntt of Newfound I htuI, at 
the f:. side of P. Ha> Pop, 2,000. 

Placer Deposits, su under Mininc; 

Placitum Reglum, / e. royal coiHcnt, 
form used to denote ti.e approbation by a 
civil ruler of papal or certes. enactments 
hv which they ac*qiiirc binding force 
within his ters. If this approbation is 
given by tho ruler himself it is call* d an 
exequatur (i.e, let him ur t ), If by a subor- 
dinate It is a P. R. 

Plaeoid Fishes, see KlisMobranc h. 

Plagioelase, general name given by 
petrographers to the tnclinic fcIsiMrs, 
which may be regarded as mixtures in \ ar- 
lous proportions of albite (soda-felspar) 
and anorthite ftime-felspar). Oligoclase 
(BodV-llmc) and labradorite (limo-soda) 
are P. fclspora, tho latter showing a 
peculiar iridescence. Under the micro- 
scope the crystals show a fine parallel 
lineation. which Inditmtes polysynthctlc 
twinning and distinguishes them from 


orthoclase. In polarised light P. shows 
grey and yellow colours, the twinning 
bauds being clearly seen. P. is a charac- 
teristic constituent of basic and sub-basio 
igrnoous rocks, but also occurs as an 
accessory in the more acid rocks. On 
weathoring these felspars decompose Into 
kaolin, caleltc, pi'chnite, and zeolites. 

Plague. In general, any fatal OTilderalc 
dlBcase. The modern application of the 
term is, however, restricted to that disease 
also known as bubonic (q,v,) and Oriental P. 
P. which is due to the presenoo of a 
spedflo micro-organism. Bacillus pestis* 
Altliough bubonic P. is usuaUy associated 
with the formation of buboes, or inflamed 
lymphatic glands, there are throe varieties 
recognised, in two of which no such maul- 
festatlous are to be observed. In the 
variety which is specifically known as 
bubonic the most prominent symptoms 
are, in tho early stage, headache, delirium, 
sleeplessness, and high temp.; oousti- 
patlou is usually an accompaniment, but 
it may be foUowed by dlarrbcna In so ere 
oases. Tho c'huractcristic symptom is. 
however, the appearance of the buboes, 
which usually occur on tho second day. 
They most commonly appear in the groin 
or in the armpit, and tend to suppurate 
with sloughing of the skm, though this 
should be anticipated by surgical moas- 
nres. The lymphatic glands remaining 
become swollou tho li\or, spleen, and 
kidneys become enlarged, the lungs are 
engorged, and the tendency is towards 
ooUapse tbroimh the general congestion 
and oedema. The pneumonic variety of P. 
18 acoompauied by all tho characterlstlo 
symptoms of broneho-pneutnonia. The 
course of the disease U rapid and the 
chances of recovery small. Unless the 
diieaso Is prevalent, its identification 
depends upon t he di»»iovery of tho ba( Ulus, 
which IS cuntained in Iho sputum. The 
third, or septlcwmio, variety bears the 
general symptoms of the bubonic variety 
with the exception of tho presence of 
buboes. Tho lymphatio glands are en- 
larged, but without the effect on the 
surrounding tissues observed In bubonic 
cases. The condition almost Invariably 
terminates with death In a few days, eiier 
acute delirium and extreme prostration. 

The nature of the disease known as P. 
has been investigated with some success 
during modern times, and although no 
specific cure can bo said to have been 
elaborated, the adoption of precautionary 
measures Is likely to rostjclct iho area of 
its incidence considerably. The hist, of 
P. opidoiijus appears to point to tho fact 
that the bacillus Is operative In quite a 
small area as compared , with the wide- 
spread attacks of earlier timos. P. of the 
Bpedfio buhonio type wks undoubtedly 
known in Europe and N. Africa in tho 
sixth century, and tho sefios of epidemics 
known as the Black Death in the four- 
teenth century appears U> have oonsteted 
mainly, at any rate, of P. visitations. 
Observers of the time trace tho origin of 
the Black Death (g.e.) to travellers from 
tho E., pro1>ably China. By 1348 prac- 
tically the whole of Europe was involved, 
and It Is calculated that one-fourth of the 
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pop. of Europe, that Is 25,000,000 people, early in the year, produclnsr an enormona 
perished In these epidemics. ^ , number of buoyant egge. _ 

In 1894 the BactZZtcsTJes/iswaBJdontlfiod Plaid, see Highland Dress and Tar- 
by Hltasato, and subsequent Investljrators tan. 

have demonstrated that rats may be Plain, f^oerraphlcal term applied to a 
attacked, and that Infection may be level surface of land at a low elevation 
carried to man by means of the rnt flea, from the sea. Extensive tracts of level 
which may attack human belnfra when rats land at a hlprh altitude are usually called 
are i-oaroo. Tn 1910-11 soptioirmic and }>laicaux or table-lands, but In certain 
pneumonic P. made Its appearance in cases, such as the Ps. £. of the Rockies, 
Manchuria; in this epidemic the infection where the elevation from sea level to a 
seems to have been conveyed by marmots, great height is gradmd, the term * plain * is 
which are trapped for tho sake of their retained. Tlie most oharacteristio Ps. 
fui*. The influenee of animal Infection arc* lho<-e which extend over the basin of 
Hcems now to bo well ostab.. and lire- a large riv.. and are caused by erosion 
eautionary measures aim at the elimina- and deposition. Of such a kind may be 
tion of this danger. Inoculation by noted the Ps. K. of the Himalayas forming 
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llaiTklno's fluid procures protectlou in a 
majority of (‘osew, and tliis method is 
employed in connection witii Indian 
hospital stairs. As the period for which 
iininunlty endures is soiiiewliat short it is 
hardly practicable to make a w'idespread 
use of Inoculation. *SV» D. Defoo, Plague 
in Londan, 1665, 1886; T. Dekkcr, Plague 
Pamphlets (cd. Wilson), 19*25; A. M. 
Campbell, Blaek Dtnlh and Men of 
J^earnmg, 1931; latest nt ItemedUs against 
the Plague, 1603 (Newes No. 02, 1065. 
Kd. Uarratt), 1933; uml A. Praviol, Peste 
de Marseille 11720), 1937. 

Plaioe {Plettron^es platessa), valuable 
flat iish w'hici) is abundant around llrit. 
coasts, and is taken by the tra^wl. Tho 
moutli is Huiall, tho scales smooth and 
minute; tho c'olour above varies from 
brown to black with bright red or orange 
&T>ots and is white beneath. The eyes are 
on t he right side. The lateral lino is nearly 
straight. The average weight is about 
3 lb., and though 15 in. is about the aver- 
age length, specimens twice as large ore 
sometimes caught. The female spawns 
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the basin of the Ganges, the Ps. of the 
Mississippi. Mesopotamia, tlic Rhine, etc. 
l»s. limy also be due to denudation, such 
as the sandy wastes of Arai>ia, and the 
desert of Sahara in N. Afilca. l^argo 
tracts of roinparatively level land, only 
broken hero and there by clilfs or low hills, 
are oflen called by various uames, such as 
the prairies of N. or the pampas of S. 
America and the steppes of E. Europe. 

Plainfleld: 1. City in rnion 00 .. New 
Jersey, IJ.S.A., 24 ni. \V.S.W. of Now 
York city. It has inaiiufs. of r’dnting 
presses, machine tools, silk and cotton 
goods. It is the hcailciuarters of the 
Seventh Day Haptist.'*. Pop. 37,500. 
2. Tn. In Wlmlliam co., Connecticut, 
U.S.A., 10 m. N.E. of Norwich; it has 
inanufs. of cottons, woollens, and yarn 
Pop. 7600. 

Plain Song, Fiain Chant, or Gregorian 
Chant, sometime, known also as Canto 
fermo (q.v.), system of music used chiefly 
in the churches of the Rom. Catholic 
communion for the greater part of tho 
liturgy. In the early Church there were 
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sey. forms of P. S., but tho Boni. form of their nature. P. set himself to dis- 
gradually supplanted the others and cover the formula relating the energy of 
acquired the name of Gregorian Chant particular wave-lengths with the wave- 
on account of the tradition that it was lengths and temp., using as a guide the 
systematised and perfected by St. Gregory accurate measurements made by Lummer 
tne Great (590-604). In the eighteenth and Pringsheim. Thus in 1900 P. initiated 
century there grew up a i)ractico, i)ar- tho quantum theory iq.v.) now one of thu 
ticularly in France, of introducing grace foundations of physics, with applications 
notes and passing notes into tho P. S. innearly every branch of the subject. 

This was done extempore by the priest and works include Uaupsatze der mechaniachen 
in time led to textual corruptions, which Warmetheorie (1879): Gleichgewicht-Zua- 
were, however, swept away by tho otticial imide isotropiscJier Kdrper (1880); Pritizip 
adoption, under decree of Pius X., of tho der Erhaltung der Energie (1887); Grand- 
P. S. version pub. by the Benedictine risse der allgemeinen 2'hermochemie (ISd'i); 
monks of Solesincs, who photographed Porlesungen dber Thermodynamik (1897); 
numbers of MSS. in the European lib- Vorlesungen uber die Theorie der JVarmes- 
raries, collated them aud set the text irahlungilQO^); EUifuhr^tngindie Theorie 
according to the weight of MS. evidence der hlektrieitai und des Magnetismua 
for any particular version. With the (1922); Phyaikalische Rundblicke (1922); 
Catholic revival \vithin tho AnglU*an the Abteitung der Stratdungsgeseizea 
Church P. S. has been adopted in a large (1923); Das Weltbild der neuen Phyaik 
number of churche.s. Afrr oteo Notation. (1929); and Wege eur Phyaikaliachen 

Plains of Abraham, see AuuiifAM, Erkennfnia (1933). See 11. Hartmann, 
Plains op. Max Planck ala Mensch and Denker, 1938. 

Plaintiff. In law the P. i-^ tho party who Plane, carpenter’s cutting and surface- 
Bues in a civil action, tlio part a who is smoolhing tool, of w'hich there are many 
sued being tho defendant. In .'Scotland varieties according to tlie nature of tho 
the parties are styled ‘nursucr’ and surface they are r<*qulrcd to produce or 
‘defender* respectively. The term P. la some peculiarity of construction: (1) IN. 
not used in reference to criminal proceed- for pi*oiluciug smooth surfaces of indctlnite 
ings, the analogous party being called the width; (2) Ps. used to form P. surfaces of 
prosecutor, or, impersonally, the Crown deilnito and usually narrow width; and 
or the prosecution, where the proceedings (3) IN. designed to produce curved or 
are taken in the name of the Treasury. moulded surfaces. 

Planarian, group of non-parasitic fiat Planing Machine . — Planing machines 
w’orms of tho subdivision Turbcllia which, for >vood-working are of various kinds, 
with Treniatoda and Cestoda, comprise which may be classified into fixed-knife 
the gnmp Platyhclmiiithcs. They are machines having tho same action os a 
usually small, fiat, soft creatures, com- hand P. and used for producing a smooth 
moil both in fresh water and in tlic sea, surface on small stulT; and rotary block 
where they may be found under rocks and machines, of which there are two typos, 
stones in pools. Some of them uro bril- surface -planers and pnncl-planers or 
liantly coloured, and a few tropical forms thicknessing machlne.M. These latter are 
are sev. in. long. A coniiuon t«**»h-water u^ed to reduce boards or T>iei*c« to an even 
P. is black, and may often be seen hke a tblckiicsH rc'ady for dressing to shape, 
drop of black scaling- w'ax on tlio loaves of Plane, or Platan us small genus of trees 
aquatic plants. It foed'^ou in.sects, small (family Plntanaccse) with largo leaves and 
molluscs, and low'er organisms. The globular or button-like catkins, i he female 
mouth is on the under side of the body; tho lluruts being followod by biirr-like nuts, 
skin la funushed with the protoctivo The bark of the trunk und main stems 
vibrating hairs or cilia, whence the ii.ime flakes off annually in rectangular scales, 
Turbcllaria is dc^i^ed. Ps. multiply and this habit and tho smooth poliNh of 
sexually and also by div. From them tho tho leaves ('aiisu the liorditT species to bo 
parasitic Trematodes (flukes) appear to be excellently suiti'd for < ultim* In viuoky 
derived. tns. Tho so-called London P. (P. 

Planck. Max Karl Ernst Ludwig (1^.)8- aceri/oha) has H>camore-hko lea \ O'., and 
1947), Ger. physicist, b. at Kiel, lie was many fine specimens grow in the London 
the son of a prof, of eoii^titutiooal law squan^s. P. orientahs, tho oricuiai or 
who was a joint author of the I’ru.ssian common P., is a native of the Levant. It 
civil code. He was edmated at Bcrim has a I'ounded outline, and the deeply 
and Munich Univs., and lx came assistant flvo-lobcd leaf has a wislgo-shapcd liat-c. 
prof, at Kiel in 1885. In 1S92 he wav, .s>omc fine and massive speciiricn-. exist m 
appointed prof, of expenmontal physics England. P. orrulentaha. iiio VV. P., 
at Berlin, und from 1913 to 1914 he wii', button-boll or l)ut ton-wood of N. \inerlca, 
rector of Berlin Unlv. P. received the has less deeply divided leat es and a looser 
Nobel prize for physics in 1918, w'os made outline. It is not siifiicicnlly hardy for 
a’forclgn member of tho Royal Society in sucTessful culture in Britain. Tho tiiiihcr 
1926, and was awarded the Copley modal of tho P. Is hard, tougli, and ilne grained, 
in 1929. lie was invited to England in and has many special us(>s. 

1946 for the Royal*£lociety*s celebrations Planetarium, mrchaiiicai device for 
on the ^wton tercentenary. Kirchhoff, show'ing tho orbital and rotatory movo- 
nnder \^ojn P. had studied, had shown monts of tho prln. hodic.s of trie solar 
that. In an enclosure where ail the objects system and also of tho stais. See Okkkrv. 
were at tho same temp., the heat radiation Planetoids, aee A.stkuoii)s. 
was divided between diffortint parts of the Planets (Gk., wanderers) were named to 
spectrum in a way that was independent distinguish them from the .stars, ‘fixed* in 
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that stars keop their relative conllpruration. 
The ancients counted seven, including the 
Sun and Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. Tlie Suii and Moon 
are not so reckoned now, but others shown 
in the table have been added, including 
the Asteroids (q.v.). All the planets 
revolve round the sun in elliptical orbits, 
those whoso orbits are Avithin that of the 
Earth are iriferior, those without, superittr 
P. Mercury, Venus, and Mars are also 
classed as ‘terrestrial,* being coinparablo 
in size, density, and gcologi<*ul stage with 
the Earth ; the others, except Pluto, being 
larger, less dense, in o ii carl icr stage. The 
inferior 1*. show pliases like the Moon, 
appear to ‘oscillate* across tlie heavens, 
i.e. their apparent motions arc direct, 
retrograde, or stationary (as are those of 
the superior planets); they soiiictiines 
'transit* at inferior conjunctions; are 


of the flgrure is therefore the area generated 
by the rod to which the tracer is attached. 
1 his may be expressed by reference to the 
roll of the wheel mounted on the tracer rod 
and the angle through which the wheel 
tiims. Tu general this angle is 2ir, as the 
wheel rctunjs to its original position when 
Uio boundary of a closed figure has been 
described, ho that the amount of rolling of 
the wheel givos a measure from whichthe 
area of the figure can be calculated or read 
off by reference to a scale. 

Plankton (Gk. TrAav^rot, wandering), 
name given by Victor Ilonsen (1887) to- 
plants and animals possessed of little or no 
n*caus of independent locomotion and 
found floating or drifting in water. Most 
P. organisms are colourless or faintly 
bluish. Inconspicuous, gelatinous, and 
trarispQwnt. Alarme P. Is much richer* 
than fresh-wate** P. in both kind and 
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2, both retrograde 

Pluto 

3,606 

3,000 
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Not KrioAATi 


(E) equatorial 

(P) polar 



invisible at Inferior conjuiiction; they arc 
visible only for a few hours at tbo most, 
before or alter suns<>t, except In high 
latitudes. Tiie superior I’, appear to 
move wostAAdrdrt relati\cly to the sun, 
invariably coining to tlie meridian earlier 
each night by solar time. In longitudinal 
motions tho 1*. do not return on their 
tracks, but describe loops showing a 
latitudinal variation owing to tlio iiielin- 
allons of their orbits. 

Neptuno, irraniis (generally), and the 
planetoids except Vesia, and all satellites 
except the Moon, an' invisible to the 
naked eye. All P. appear as disks through 
tho telescope, whereas no star sIioavh any 
sensible disk, Asthonomy, Podk, 

and 80LAK SvsThM. 

Planimeter, InstrinncTit for the deter- 
mination of the area of any figure. The 
host-known form is Amsler’s. It consists 
of two metal rods joined by a hinge; one 
of tho rods possesses n sharp point at the 
extremity which is driven into tho 
draw'ing-hnanl, w^hile tho other Is lilted 
with a wheel capable of making an im- 
pression upon tho iiieusuring paper; tho 
free end of the latter rod consists of a 
point known as tho tracer, which is guided 
round tho boundary of the figure to be 
measured. In using this instrument the 
bingo moves backwards and forwards over 
an arc of a circle whose radius is the length 
of the rod with fixed extremity. The area 


niinibcr of specie'!. The number increases- 
in l.urly still water, ond (onsequently 
lakes and ponds have more 1*. than rivs. 
The P. plants are nininly diatoms and 
MiKill algaj. Tlu' aiiminls eonsLst cliiefly 
of Proto/oa, lurAie of Crustacea, Mollnsca, 
K<’liinodermata, eggs of fish and other 
anfmals, small Ci’u.stacea, and a few 
pelagic W’orms, e.g. iSVii/Pfa, the arrow 
Avorm. Great numbers of the phosphores- 
cent J'rotozoon, -Vorfdaea, form iuniinoua 
areas m the sea. The P. A'arles not onlv 
seasonally, but also in mUaeenl small 
areas and at different depth'? of Avater. 
Much Aalnablo information on P. was 
Rceured before the Second ^^'o^ld War by 
11. IM. research ships Dibmverg 7. and II. 
(AVe DisruvERY Commiitki:.) 

Plantagenet, sumanu used of the Angevin 
hou'^e AAhieh succeeded to tho throne of 
England in 1154 in the person of Henry II., 
and ruh'd until the depus^iLion of Kichsu'd 
II (1.199). The houses of York and 
Lancaster, which Rueeiided, being des- 
eemicil from EdAAnrd IJT., are generally 
included in tho P. line. The name is said 
to hnAO been deriAcd from tho custom of 
Geoffrey of Anjou, father of Henry II., of 
Avcariiig a sprig of broom {Planta genisia'^ 
in his cap. Sii e the time of Charles II. 
P. has been appiieil to all descendants of 
Geoffrey, count of Anjou. It was a 
personal emblem of Geoffrey, but was 
never borne by any of his descendfUits 
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ttntU Bichard, duke ot York (father of 
Bdward IV. )» who asBumed it probably 
about 1448. See J. Harveyp The Plan- 
iaoeneta, 1154--J485, LU4d. 

Plantaginaoecsp family of plants, with 
ribbed or fleshy leaves usually radical, and 
flowers mostly borno in spikes. Sev. 
apecies are common plants in Britain; 
the two Brit, genera are Plantago (plan- 
tain) and lAttoreUa (shoreweed). 

Plantain, or Plantago, genus of herba- 
ceous plants which liicludos five Brit, 
species, some of which are troublesome 
garden weeds. The greater P. or way- 
bread (P. tnafor) has radical ribbed leaves 
and long tapering .spikes, bearing purple- 
anthered flowers; the seeds are used as a 
food for cagi' birds. Other species are the 
hoary P. or lamb’s tongnie <P. nudia), 
ribwort P. (P. lanreoJaia), P. mantima, 
and P. coronopus. One of the few species 
of horticultural ^olne is P. coriacca, which 
bears tall spikes of white liow’crs. Sev. 
Indian species have medicinal value. 

Plantain, or Pisang, see undir Banana. 

Plantain Eaters, or Mitsophaga, genus 
of picorian birds, all of w'hich arc African 
forest birds, cbaracterlscd by the hind toe 
being able to turn backw’ards or forwards, 
and by the base of the bill being dilated. 
They all have beautiful crests, which 
can be elevated or dciircsscd at will. 
The colouring is blue or green w'itb red 
primaries, the pigiricut of which is soluble 
and is washed out during the rainy season, 
though quickly rcuewe<l. 

Plantation, ussemblago of iiKtiitcd 
growing plants, especially trees; niso an 
estate on which sugar, cotton, oil p<ilm, 
tobacco, etc., are cultivated. The term 
was ori^ally applicti speeitically to the 
Brit, s^tlenicnts in A merit n und then to 
any large estate m X. America, the W. 
Inmesand E. Tntiies, which was cultivated 


chiefly by Xcgio or other slave labour, 
living in (Ji-<tinct communities on the 
estate under the control of ll.c proprietor 
or manager. In this 'ijcnse the term P. 
was synon^ mous with colony and the first 
separate organisation in Britain tor the 
central adminfstmtion of colonial alTairs 
was a committee of the I*riv> Council, 
appointed by Older in Council of July 4, 
IfloO, ‘for the Plant «gons.* On Dec. 1, 
1660, a separate ‘Council of Foreign 
Plantations wa.« <r<ated by Letters 
Patent. In Sept. 1072 the coumil was 
united by Letters Patent, to the (*ouTi<il 
for Trade and was henceforward known 
as the ‘Cnimeil of Trade and Plant atioim* 
(aae further under ( olomal Offh i.). 
P. song denotes the kind sung by Ncgroei 
on Amer. Ps. See also Nkguo Spirituals. 

Plant-eating Beetles, see W'tGViLR. 

Plant4*8 Cell, see Acit^mi'Laior. 

Plant Hormones, or growth-regnJatJng 
substances, may initio tc, inhibit, oi 
hcoelorate growth activities in various 
parts of a plant. Charles Darwin po^tw- 
lated their existence in his Power of Mux* * 
menf in Plants, 1880. They may ho 
extracted from plant tissues but are now 
synthesised in laboratories. First practi- 
cal use of a plant hormone was made in 
1929. Since then over a hundred chemi- 
cals have been synthesis^ whicli possess 


1 1 he power to regulate plant growth in some 
I way. Correct concentration is Important ; 
minute dilutions can cause major grow th 
activities, largo amounts can kill plants. 
Tlic chief practical applications of P. II. 
at present aio: (1) to promote rooting in 
cuttings, etc. 1'he synthetic substances 
useil aro usually derived from phenoxy- 
oceth' acid and may bo used in powder or 
liquid form; (2) to Induce fruit-formation 
by unfertilised ovaries, notably in 
tomatoes, und cucumbers, but also in 
apples and berry fruits. Substances 
based on beta-napnthoxy-acctic acid are 
used for this. Artiflcially stimulated 
fruits grow to home size, and are seedless; 
(3) to delay flower-bud development in 
fniit trees to avoid frost damage by u'^e of 
iodo-acctato ; (4) to control pre-harvest 
fruit drop, chiefly in early aiiples. Alpha- 
uaptluileiie-acctlc acid (N.A .A.) is cfTective 
in tills; (;>) to solectlvoly control w’wds in 
cereals and lawns; 2-methyl-4-cliIoro- 
phonoxyacetic acid (M.C.P.A.) and 2 : 4- 
dlrhloro-phenoxyac.elicacid (D.C.P.A.) are 
w'idely used; (6) to prevent sprouting on 
stored ])ot aloes and roots, using alpha- 
naphl byi-ucet ic acid. See also U arduninq ; 
Lawn^; VVlj’.ds. 

Plant-house, see Hothot^sk. 

Plantin, Christophe (c. 1520-89), Fr. 
print Cl*, b. at St. Avortin, near Tours. 
In he set up at Antwerp one of the 
Inigcst printing nouses in Europe. IBs 
works were famous for their accuracy, 
their beautiful workuinrihlup, and flnisb, 
and he sei'urod many influential patrons. 
The most noted of his pub^. is the iitblia 
Polyylotin (K vols., 1569-73). He also set 
lip printing houses in Leyden and Paris, 
which were carried on b> bis sous-in-law. 
In 1870 the Antw’erp house was purr based 
by the city and opened ns the Aius6e 
l>.-Morctiis. One stylo of printer's tjpe 
face is named after him. Scr M. Booses, 
Le Muf>6e Plantin-Moretus, 1913. 

Plants and Planting. The term plant 
apjdles to every member of tho vegetable 
kingdom, from the vast forest trees to the 
minute organisms such as bacteria. 
Ret ween familiar and higher types of 
plant life and thosi* of animal life are very 
idiMuiis ditteieiifes, init, as the lower 
members of tbo two kingdoms are ex- 
amined and compareil, the differences 
become much less obv ions, and indeed it is 
impo'-sible to draw a hard line of sc^para- 
tion. In faet, it may bo said, the living 
w'orld, the w'orld of orRanisnis capable of 
reproduelng tbenisehi^s. is <‘8sciitlally one, 
the living substance within them being 
in eiH h ease pmfojtUisxn. 

I'he group of organisms wbieli the 
biologists have been most puzzled to 
classify is that known us t|i6 Mycetozoa 
or Myxomyeetes, a eoinmonly known 
mem tier of which is I^jaamodwphora 
Prassives, tho cause of club toot or Anger- 
I and-toe in cruciferous planU. Tho Myxo- 
mycetcB have the appearand of being the 
oldest existing form of life* and then' is 
considerable support for this theory that 
they have been, op differ bht little fi’om, 
tho parents of the whole organic world. 
Though there are plants which eesentlaliy 
require organic life for their subslsteneo, ft 
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IS a funeral rule that erreon plants exist for 
the conveiuiun of inorgamo matter into 
the livinir substance necessary >\ithout 
exception for every form of animal life. 
A oouslderable part of the dry weight of 
plants consists of carbon, and yet green 
plants can flourish and increase when 
they are sappliod with a solution ot 
essential food materials fioin whl< li i irbon 
is absent Those plants ore able to take 
in carbon dioxide from the atmosphere, 
and, in the profeence of hghb, which pio- 
vides the necessary enorin , to build it into 
complex compounds The changes aio 
accomplished with the aid of the cliloro 
plasts, which are usually snuill rouiiiioci 
structures containing chloioph>lU a giccn 
pigment of seiv complex chemical struc 
ture Some plants, the algm in ]jat 
ticiilar, have large ihloropJasts of \an012s 
shape s, ea basin - shaped in Chlamv- 
do.nonas, a spiral ribbon in Spttoayra 
Usually the first product of the sjuthesls 
Is a soluble sugar which is mpldly cun- 
\crtcd into starch, a ouboUydrato much 
more < onvenJently stored by the plant 
Some green plants build other c^irbon 
compounds bucli as oil. The proeess ot 
syntuesising complex carbon compounds 
fiom carbon dioxid md water is termed 
carbon assiniilatiuu o( jt/lrfo y 7 itheai% ind 
is af companted by the liberatioii of oxy- 
gen Assuniiiig that a bexoso sugar such 
as glucose, iH foi me d, the cq lation will bo 


0< O 2 I* CH*() 
c.>rbon ( 
dioxiic 


C6lll.Og + CO2 
Ov\ - 


sugai 
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Thi^ piocess stems to be the verv basis of 
life itself C hlorophyll is ontiiely abs'^nt 
fron> the fungi, and tbebo and a few bight r 
plants which ha\e adopted a iMiositk or 
saprophytic life, obtain their Ctirboii iii 
Ulc foiui of organic compounds, finm 
Ining or deciying animals an 1 plints 
(iSce Sa P isPLi is; P \ r i u Pj \ nts ) 
Man\ othfis utilise this soiuco of caibon 
to 0 less extent 

(liLiimal analysis shous that besides 
cailion, the following ikniciits arc aluuys 
present lu the eurnpounds which form the 
bod\ of a he ilthy otccti pi ml h\ diogr n, 
ox^g* n nitrogen, chloiine, sulpbui plios 
pboniH, silicon, potas'^iiiin, sodium <al 
clum, magnesium, luid iiou Other 
elenicntfl arc frequent l> present, such 
os bromine and iodine winch au i nelA 
alisonl fioni seiwexslb I nt a plant c m Iw 
giown with snr cess In M olut ion tout lining 
those e lenient s me lit lom i amlappirenth 
sodium sili(a and eblonrio are not indis 
pcnsablo, though alu osf uni\cisiih met 
with A great \aiitty of chemical 
chan^ known as nn t ibolic pro< i sscs or 
metabolism k/v), aie e oritmu ilH in pio 
Wbs in the plant, bioaking down and 
building up i oniph \ compounds, con- 
strue ting sugars and other larbohydiutcs 
from simple Inorganic food materials, and 
•converting nitrogen compounds in the soil 
(or, in the case of leguininous plants the 
nitrogen of the atmosphere) into proteins 
and other c omplex food nintcrials These 
are utilised by the plant in dUorse wa\s, 
and after its finmodiate nutrlti\ti reqmre- 
ments are satlsflod the excess may be 


stored in various parts of the plant; In 
vegetative parts the store may be drawn 
upon fur renewed giowth after a resting 
period, or for the production of flowers and 
^cds 1 he seeds are stored with suffloient 
food to enable goimination to proceed, and 
often with enough to allow the young 
plant to ohtiblibh itself securely before 
be t onung entirely dependent on its own 
abilily tj make food. Trees aud shrubs 
btoro their reserve material chiefly m the 
feloins Inibaceous perennials in the 
rhi^mes or root stock, and bulbous plants 
in the leaves of the bulbs 

It JR m the pioduc tion and storing of the 
fiiirpbis food that most plants become of 
economic importance, by selection and 
breeding the storage capacity Is greatly 
increased A vciy ic markable instancx^ 
of this IS the S.I a iioct (Beia maniimd), a 
poreiijual plant witJi a tough, moderately 
thick flCbhy tap loot common ou muddy 
seashores l^iom this has been denvod 
the garden bec t, the mangold 01 field beet, 
and tho sugar-bed m all of which, as In 
tlu‘ sugar cam, one sugar is dissolved 
and stoi cd In tho u 11 up 
' It IS to a large c\f» nr due to the lack of 
an adequate proiM ition of tlie various 
CHsontiil plant foods in piitmilar soils 
that muc )i of the loss of ciilrii tted cusips 
bv disease is diu^ thon^h hereditary 
RUbceptihility to discA«.e lia^. I cm proved 
by the experiments of I’rof Jbficn at 
Cambridge, and ot others 

Ihe power of producing n< w uni bcpar- 
ato indlMduals is charidi risui of all 
Inmg oiganisms Foi pi uti il purposes 
there are two distinct modes t)f repro- 
duction among p^aut'* rrpro 

ductioii is tho fubion of a male and a 
female reproductive c cll AmoiigHt many 
fungi **exaal reproduction has hitherto 
bc 4 11 uudisc o vexed , amongst othois it is ot 
a vtd nidiincntniv loim and the 10 is no 
phvsjnlogical bcxiial distinction, neither 
between tho nuclei which fuse nor tho 
oigins or cells containing thcui Since 
the fi Sion initiates tho dcvelopinout of a 
fiU( title ation it is geucrallv logarled as 
a foim of sexual reproduction ^tilctl>, 
fipoiml tciimnologv is used to describe 
tlu reproduction of such fungi In the 
lluwciing plants or Phanei '»gams, tho 
male icproductivo cell is enclosed within 
tho pollen grain produced m the stamens 
Ihe Icimlo roprodiirtivo cell lies m ihe 
ovule lu one section ( AngiosperiUh) of 
tho I’hmc rogams, I lie oinks an euclosed 
m the ovary of the llowir, in the other 
section (tomnobpcrnis) tht\ arc exposed, 
llio oviiiv is fuimcd fioiii a modified leaf 
01 ( irpel, tho tip of whi h is called thc^ 
stigma and forms a leccptivc surface for 
polkn This is usiialh brought from 
another flowci bv wiikI insects (mainly 
bcis} iiumming birds in tho tiopics, ram, 
and by water currents in the cxiso of 
aquata plants some llowerb, howeve».‘, 
havo special dt vices for pollinating thenr 
own htignias c ross-pollinatiun fails 
The pollen CTtUn bcuds out a tube which 
]>cnctrdtes the tissue of the stigma, or of 
the t xposed ovule, and continues growth 
until it enters the ovule and liberates the 
male nucleus from the tip of the tube. By 
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the fusion of this nucleus with the cm ecU 
hi the OTaxy, the act of fertilisation is 
completed. A number of plants (e.a. rice) 
«re undoubtedly self-fertilised, lncliidin» 
some of the commonest weeds, which an^ 
thus independent of any cross-polUnatintr 
agency. 

Vegetative reproduction, the other 
mode of giving rise to new Individuals, 
consists in the separation, naturally or 
artiflcially, of portions of the vegetative 
organs of the parent. It is an exam pie of 
a sexual reproduction. The strawberry 
and many other creeping plants send out 
runners or stolons, the buds on which 
become rooted and form separate phants. 
The potato produces thin underground 
rhizomes, wliieh thicken into tubers at 
their tips. This habit of vegetative 
reproduction is so strongly developed in 
some plants, e.g. the common <‘ouch or 
twitch, that the tiniest portion of the 
underground parts of the plant ai« capable 
of growth. Of the numerous methods of 
producing new plants artificially, that by 
means of a cutting or portion of a stem 
or leaf is the commonest, and immenso 
numbers of garden plants arc incrcaHCd in 
this way. Another method Is hy layering, 
which consists in bending and pegging 
down a shoot of a plant into the suil, 
usually after making an oblique slit or 
ring from which adventitious remts arc 
produced; this method is used for car- 
nations. Budding, removal of a bud from 
one plant and its insertion into t he stem or 
stock of another; and grafting, the in- 
sertion of a shoot with sev. bu<is izi)on it 
Into a stock, are processes commonly 
applied to dicotyledonous plants of a 
woody nature, huch as roses and fruit 
trees. By this moans plants of dilTcrent 
species and even of dilfcrcnt genera can 
be united, e.g. the pour on the quince, the 
tomato on tlie potato, and the medlar on 
the hawthoni. 

One main div. of the Tt^getablc kingdom 
Is tho Cryptogamui, or ftowerless T»iants, 
which have no tiower'- and reproduce thom- 
flolves by spores. Among these are the 
algBB, mosses, and ferns. The other main 
dlv. is the Phanerogam ia, or flowering 
plants, which Lear olivions flowers eon- 
eisting of stanien*- and pistil and usually a 
perianth; they reproiluec themselves by 
seeds containing an embryo, and arc 
divided into two inain groups. Of these 
the Gymno.sperins ha\o tlie ovules *ie- 
veioped dircctli' upon the axis, as In the 

S ew, or upon open carpclJary leaves, as m 
tie cones of the pine, flr, and larch. Jri 
the Anglosperms the ovules arc contained 
in a clased rivary. This group include.s 
the great majoilty of flowering plants 
and is subdivided into the dicotyledonB 
and the monocotyledons, distinguished 
by the number of cotyledons or seed 
leaves present. The monocotyledons may 
usually bo distinguished by the internal 
structure of thchr stem, tho porallt*! 
venatieff of the leaves, and the arrange- 
ment of the floral leaves In series of three. 
The growth of the plant is accomplished 
by cell div. (see Cytoi,ooy) and tho 
production of additional mechanical 
supporting tissue as height Increases Is an 


interesting feature of plant mechanics 
(see Cambism). Tho growth of most plants 
is considerably influenced by tho presence 
and intensity of light. Many interesting 
adaptations are revealed by tho study of 
the plant in relation to its habitat. See 
Ecology; Leaf; Morphology; Natural 
Order of Plants; Tran.spiration. 
See O. Baltcl, The Art of Grafting and 
Pudding, 1903; L. II. Hailey, Manual of 
Cultivated Plants, 1924; L. Cockavno, 
New Zealand Plants and their Story, 1927 ; 
F. T. Brooks, Plant Diseases, 1928; W. R. 
Peel, Grassland Management for the 
Practical Farmer, 1938; II. Godwin, 
Plant Piology, 1939; 11. Nicol. Plant 
Growth-Substances, 1940; G. M. Thomas, 
Plant Physiology, 1910; II. Martin, The 
Scientific Principles of Plant Protection, 
1940; J. Dakcr, Simple Greenhouse 
Management, 1940; F. Verdoorn (ed.). 
Plants and Plant Science, 1913; U. D. 11. 
Bell, Cultivated Plants of the Farm, 1948; 
F. R. Irvine, Some TropU'al Plants and 
their uses, 1948; and 1*. M. Synge (cd.), 
New Plants of the Vear, 1918, 1949. 

Plants, Distribution of, see under 
GFOGH A Pine V L 1 )1STKIIH 'TION. 

Plants, Flowering, see lii vni'ROGAMIA. 

Plants, Parasitic, see Parasitic Plants. 

Planudes, Maximus, see Anthology. 

Plaquemine, tn. of Louisiana, U.K.A., 
on the Mississippi R., 85 m. VV.N.W. of 
New Orleans. There is trade in cotton, 
lice, and sugar, and inannfs. of lumber 
products from cypress wood. Pop. 
5000. 

Plasma, see under Blood. 

Plasma, Icck-grecn, feebly translucent 
variety of timlredoiiy. It is Hometimes 
dotted with white, but wiien it contains 
red .spots of iasper it is called M>loodstone' 
(g.r ) or Micliotrope.’ 

Plasmodium Kplasma, and Gk. «76of, 
form), a large jelly-like inahs or proto- 
plasm formed by an aggregation or fusion 
of amcpbas. From tlie P. are developed 
fungoid organisms and tlieir uporcs. It 
exMs spctiallv in inyxomycctous fungals. 
It also fienotes o parasitic organism found 
in tlie blood of patients with recent 
malaria, etc. 

Plassey, former til. of Bengal. India, 
famous as tho site of (five’s victory over 
Suraj-ud-Dowloh, the naw'ab of Bengal, 
ill Juno 1757. It is 83 m. N. of Calcutta. 
By 1801, the bnttUiliid bad been sub- 
merged !>y the R. Bhagirathi. 

Plaster Casting. The fluid plaster is jire- 
pared by siirinkling tburoughiy dry plastiT 
into a suitable quantity of water. When it 
just rises to tho surface of tlie water, it Is 
well stirred, and then lias the oonsistency of 
cream. The object from which a mould is 
first Tiiado is well vas<*llned, oiled, or soft- 
noaped to prevent adhesion ot the plaster, 
which is (lion laid on uniforOily until tho 
cast is about half an inch thick. Tho 
plaster sets rapidly, and tba mould may 
bo lifted off in about ten nUniitos. Tho 
mould is sized and covered with soft soap 
and the plaster poiireii slowly into tho 
mould, tho formation of oir-bubblos being 
r^refiilly prevented. A loop of string or 
wire Is pushed into the plaster for sus- 
pension when tho mould is nearly full. 
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The mould Is rlilppcd away with a ham- 
mer and cblacl about twelve hours after 
filling, exfcpt in the case of Hat casts, 
which can bo easily liftcil off, 'J’o obtain 
sov. copies of an object (In other than Hat 
casts) a *i?olatln * mould or a * piece ’ mould 
can bo used, which latter consists of sev. 
parts whieii ran be bound together lor tho 
reception of each cast and then lifted off 
when the east has sot. In this case the 

8 Ulster is poured into an apcrtiiro left for 
[10 purpose. , , - 

Idaster moulds are also used for the 
preparation of bronze, lead, and otluT 
metal casts. Tho moulds are made from 
the clay or plaster model by tho same 
method as Is used for plaster casts. The 
metal in each cyise 1 m heated until liquid 
and poured into tho plaster iiiouhls in the 
same way ns tho plaster. This proco^s is 
also uhCtl for terra-^-otta casts, Imt here 
the clay may be liquid, or of a consist I'licy 
of butter, ill wliich I'asc it is pressed into 
the plaster mould by band. Site J. C. 
Rich, The Methods and Materials of 
mculijtiire^ 10 IS. 

Plaster of Paris, (rny() 4 )II^O, formed by 
hcntiiifir irjpsum in kilns at a temp, very 
little over 130* C. \\ hen it Is mixed with 
water the dihydrate is quickly refoimed. 
and a rigid mn is produced thus: 
(CaS 04 )tU ,0 + ,111^0 - i»((ViSo4,2II/)). 

If in tho course of manuf. tlio w'ater is all 
removed or t lie gypsum iieat od aho\ o 130 , 
tho product wlieu mixed witli water docs 
not set quickly, nnrl is said to bo dead 
burnt, and tlio product is useless for 
making oast.s. Apparently bomo 1*. of 1*. 
must contain some unchanged particles 
of tho gypsum, which may act as nuclei, 
which play tho same role as tho (‘rystal 
added to a super-saturated solution, 
without wliich crystallisation may be long 
delayed, or may even fail to take ]ila<*e. 

Plastics, by deduition, at some stage In 
their hist, fiossoss plastielty and ean be 
made to liow' and take np a desired shaite. 
They may be cither natural or synthetic 
(man-made) in origin, but the latter com- 
prise most 1 *. dealt with by the industry, 
and It is with these aimo'it cxelusively 
that the term has be<-ome nssoeiated. 

Natural were known by tho anet. 
Kgyplians ami some possess qualities 
which enable them to maintain their 
popularity for some purriow-s. t\{/. shellac 
for gramophone nsords. bitumen for 
bcer-bottlo stotipers, despite strong com- 
petition from hyiitlietic resins, (‘eliuloid 
Ujf.v.), the pioneer synthetic plastle, was 
dlHcovered by Alexander Parkes at Hlr- 
mlngham in 18G.5. It was made from 
nltro-cellulose, eamphor, and aleohot, and 
first appeared under t he name of Parke- 
Bite, bnt is now callod Xylonite, rolluloso 
acetate was dlseovered In attempts to 
reduce tho dangerous Inflaiu inability of 
celluloid. Cosclu, long known os tho 
protein of milk, was tho second oldest 
plastic material, having been originally 
'Introdueed in l!)04. Although these 
materials and many of tho reactions upon 
which tho industry is based have long 
boon known to chemists (styrene was first 
prepared in 1831. acrylic acid in 1843) it 
was uot until 11 ) 10 , when Haokeland 


produced tho first phono I -formaldehyde 
moulding powder, that the foundations 
of t he modern synthetic P. industry were 
really laid. As Rakelito this material Is 
world-famous. 

P. fall Into two main classes according 
to their behaviour on beating. Thermo- 
pio'-ties arc those which can be repeatedly 
soi toned and resoftened by correct heat 
and pressiiie treatment, as long os no 
decomposition or di'gradation occurs. 
Thermosetting P. are made permanently 
rigid bv bent, sinee they undergo an 
Irreversible cliiunioal change. Examples 
of thennoplasiics are most natural waxes 
and resins, derivatives of cellulose, also 
synt hetie polyidhvlene, polyvinyl chloride, 
polyniethyl methacrylate, nylon, poly- 
styrene, ele., and their derivatives. The 
phenolic, amino, and casein P. are thermo- 
setting. 

(’heinically ino^t P. are composed of 
carbon conililried with various other 
elements, ineluding hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, and fhlorine. An interesting 
and very promising nf w class is the sili- 
eones whieh have sili(*<m atoms instead of 
the* carbon atoni'^ c»f other groups, with 
corresponding ditTereni*c*s in properties. 
In htructurc* l\ nre composed of many 
similar units whieh unite to form ex- 
c'cedingly large, idiain-llke molecules, 
whic'h mav or may not !>e hrauehed, and 
each c'ontaining many thousaiuls of units. 
The length and shape* of these chain- 
inoleeules detcnninc the behaviour of the 
finished plastic to some extent, therefore 
they nre carefully controlled during 
manuf. Studies relating chemical struc- 
ture with iihysieal properties havo 
revealed niuc*h. so that it is iiossihle to 
prtMliet some of tho properties of a new 
material inc^relv from knowledge of its 
ehomic*al structure. 

The units which make up tho large, or 
maero-moleeules may be all of one species, 
as in the case of polyetliy lene, 

A (-A-A-A-A-A-A-A-)a 

monomer polymer 

when' miinv ethylene molerulos (rijH 4 ) 
ioin together bv simple addition to form 
iongc liains of -(’lit- groups. This addition 
procs-.'^ is know n as ]iolyinerisation and tho 
n'sniUint is a polymer. Th'* conipouud 
possessing the com posit ion represented !»y 
the* unit is tho moiionuT— in thtseasoit i-. 
I't hvlene Where units are of two or mon.' 
hoeeies. <. 7 . 13, C. etc., the chains art* 

made up of mixed spc'cies, thus; 

A P ('• ► (-A-U-H-C-A-A-13-C-A-)n 

monomers copolymer 

the fivquency of tho various species being 
dependent on the pnqiortions of the 
componentB in the nionomor mixture. 
This product is a copolj rner. 

In addition to polyiiu*risatioii, P. are 
soinotiiiics formed by condensation re- 
actions. Hero simple addition does not 
occur, but tho *'lastio macromolocule ami 
a small niok le, e.g. water, carbon 
dioxide, alcohol, etc., are formed simul- 
taneously. An example of this type of 
reaction is tho preparation of phenol- 
formaldehyde resin (.see formula 1 ). Othei 
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hiibhlanc-cs than the raoiiujiiors ore pre*ient 
in the polyiiier-produclnfi: reartlons. The 
most Important of these is the entul.\e:t, 
or act clcmtor, without which the polymer- 
isation wouhl cither not take place at all. 
or would iiroceed at an unecouumloally 
slow rate. Tho catalyst is selected oc* 
coTiiiiifr to the reaction It is to promote 
and ma^ l)t* ctTcctivo lor t>nly one icaction, 
or for sc'v. 

If inouldod articles were made from tla* 
iiniiiodiHod polymen they would be dull 
and iiuattrucilNC, iis iiifv.t polymers ate 
while, cream, or similar neutral 8hade'^. 
Uyes and pigment a arc tlierctore incor- 
airuted Into the resins. Other additives 
m'ludo tillers, e.p. hljronH asbestos, coil on 
lintiis, etc., whl<*h incn‘€we tho stren»?th 
ot P. which tend to ho brittle, or W'hleh 
lower the cost by dilutinpr expensiyo 
rcbins with inexpensive inatoriais. «.(/. 
wtMid'flour, puper-pnip. l^lastie foams 
may he made by the addition of blowmitr 
airentb, chendcals which release traa under 
certain conditions, so producing very 
light . spongy materials whhdi Host easily, 
c.g. for lifelielts. and w’hich nro cihcieui 
heat Jiisulatoi's. c.g. for rofngeratoiv. To 
combat brittleness, particularly in films 
and articles where flexibility is Important, 
the addition of small iiinounts of non- 
volatile sohonts, or plasticisers, is 
uocobsary. 

Tho methods used In the fabrioation of 
plastic shapes loud them-sches to nKi>« 
production. For this n ason they can be 
sold cheaply, in spite of the many and 
complicated processes Involved In mould- 
ing powder mauuf. If supplied ns 
luonlding powder, the material is in the 
form of chips or line granules, w'bi<*h are 
used for moulding, extruding, or ealendor- 
mg. Moulds are of two main typ<*s, 
compressiou moulds In which a known 
amount of moulding powder Is pressed 
into shape hot ween the hot platens of an 
hydraulic pre^s, andiiijeotlou moulds in 
which heated plastic is Injected through a 
DOEzlo into a cooled mould. In extruding 
thermoplastics the resin Is heated and in 
its softened fonn is forced by a specially 
designed screw through a heated die, and 
la then cooled. Casting by pouring into 
moulds is a simple motnod which can bo 
used wliere the polymer can bo obtained 
in a sufficiently Hold state to be poured. 
It has been used for making gigantic 
statues in New York in 1930, and Is the 

E.K. 10 


usual method for producing sheets, 
e.o. I’empex. Jn calendering powdor is 
fused between carefully spaced, hot rollers 
from which it is removed as a film or thin 
sheet. FUms nro made by extrusion, 
calendering, solvent casting or pressing, 
tho particular method being determined 
by t he pToperi ICS of the plastic employed. 
Often P. arc available os block, sheet, or 
rod which can machined, cemented, 
drilled, ‘-awm, or softened hr heat and 
shaped into anj ilesired final form. 

The following arc a few Individual P. 
as representative t)f the iiinm type** 
produicii by the ImiuMrv. 

I*hem)l’forntaldehutie (lonuiila 1) Is 

f wepared from phenol, »,r one of Its 
lomologues, bj ion(lfn«ing jt with 
formaldehyde in the prt <- 01111 ' of an acid 
rfi1olv*-t. It forms a rc-iii, wideli, If 
I subjected to a short hcat-pres-mv cvele, 
•HetH to a hard, infiiHiblc. but rather brittle. 

I moulding. The general inu'posc moulding 
powder contains wood nour, paper pulp, 
(*ottoii liutera, or asbestos libres, also 
tc'lourmg matter and other minor con- 
stituents. As black or dark culoiir*^ are 
usufilb produced, tlio applications for 
which this substajiee, so well-known aa 
Hnkidite. is u**ed are more utilltanaTi and 
less decorative than for some other P. 
Kxaiuples are ashtravs, beakers, electric 
light tit tings, telephones, door-knobs, 
clock and radio concs, etc. In the ply- 
wood industry this resin is the adhesive 
used to bond tho w'ood layers together. 
Other forms aro cold setting adhesives, 
paint and vmrnish ri'sms. and coAtiug 
rwins for both decorative and engineering 
purposes. 

I rra-JomiaMehyde resins (formula 2) are 
formed by the coiideusation of a*i neons 
solutions of urea and formaldehyde 
without the application of external heat. 
Ii^u^^, f.{/. paper pulp or wood ilonr, arc 
tlien nddcMl. It resembles phenol -form- 
aldehvdc leslns but has nnliiuited wlonr 
possibllitii although inferior resistance 
to w'atcr. Tho most important market 
for un*a -formaldehyde' nicmliting povrder 
is for maiiuf. into dororativo n,rticlo<a. 
Other applications are t-ioving enamels, 
huiiiiiatmg agents, and cold setting 
adhc.'siv es. 

{"aseiu Is tho protein of milk, and is 
derived from it by ccwgulntiou with 
rennet. Tho precipitated particles aro 
removed, washed with water, air-dried, 
and ground to flue granules. Those are 
mixed with water, dyes and pigments 
before being extruded as rod. Oasein Jv 
thermoplastio m >1 it is treatod with 
fonnoliii. which makes it infusible and 
increases its water resistance. Casein 
maintains its popularity bcoauso of its 
Inflnlte colour range and special offects, 
e.g, imitation horn, shell, mottle, and 

* R 
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metallio flnfsbcs, in addition to its cheap- 
ness and ease of working, although its 
water resistance is poor. Casein rods and 
sheets are availablo. and are fabricated 
and finished as buttons chiefir. also toys, 
radio and electrical parts, knittilog needles, 
buckles, hairslidcs, etc. 

Phenol-formaldehyde, urea-fomialdo- 
hyde, and casein are all thennoscttlng 
materials, as arc melamine-formaldehyde, 
alkyd and allyl and furane rosins. 

Polyvinylchloride (formula 3) is formed 
by the polymerisation of rinyl chlorido, a 
gas, under heat and pressure. The 
polymer resembles rubber in its properties, 
is a good electrical insulator, resistant to 
many chemicals, and non-lnfianimable. 
It can be moulded, extruded, and calen- 
dered in a wide colour range and in many 
grades of btifiueb^., both with and w ithout 
plasticisers. Its main uses are ns wire 
and cable sheathing, flexible sheeting for 
curtains, niackiutoshcs, belts, and in hhoo 
manuf. 'Where ohcTuical resistance is 
important, e.g. petrol hose pipe, chemical 
plsint linings, etc., it finds many appli- 
cations. I^olyvinyl chloride is nlxo used 
extensively for coating fabrics, e.g, 
leatherrluths. 

Cellulose nitrate and cellulose acetate 
(formula 4) were early discovered polymers 
derived from wood or cotton linters 
treated with Ihe appropriate nitric or 
acetic acid. Cellulose nitrate, or cel- 
luloid. wn.s widely used, but its great 
inflammability w’as a serious disadvantage 
and it has been largely replaced by the 
loss inflammable cellulose acetate. A*, a 
solution, the latter is used for nijon 
production, also for lacquers, varnishes, 
and coating compositions. It is <’om- 
monly used for moulding every class of 
article. 

Polyethylene (formula o) is a white, 
translucent hydrocorlion obtained from 
ethylene by polym<*risjitiou under ^ery 
high pressure and iciiip. It is light, 
tough, and flexible and possesses high 
resistanco to water and chemicals, hence 
Its wide u.se as «i material of construction 
for the chciiuial industrj for pipes and 
linings. Its oiitsfandiiig electrical chanic- 
terlstics. combined with ^at intact ory 
mechanical properties, nirike it j»rc- 
eminent in the Add of < let t nc^il insulation, 
specially for high frcquriu y and bigli 
Toltago work. The lujJMjier eau In* 
injection and coinpre-'-ion niouI<ie«l, 
extruded, cast, and simaed. iin<l it is 
available in many form.", lur'iuding puw dcr. 
sheet , rod, and film. 

Polymelhyl methacrylate (formula 6) i" 
an organic glass derned frrmi aenlir 
acid, made from petroleum bv a ‘•cries of 
complicated processes. Its tr.idc name 
in llntain is Perspex, It possess^*" 
excellent optical clarity, atttncli\o ap- 
pearance, high mechanical htn'iigth, aiifl 
<ilmenslonal stability. It can l)c obtained 
as sheoLor rod, which can easily bo shaped 
w*hen not. also as an injection moulding 
powder. Its chief applications are in the 
aircraft industry, for surgir al Instniinents 
where Its unusual properly of conducting 
light around corners is utilised , for 
lighting fittings, brush backs, trays, picnic 


ware, toys. otc. It Is availablo In trans- 
parent and opaque forms, each in a wide 
colour range. 

Polystyrene (formula 7 ) closely resembles 
polymothyl methacrylate and is used for 
many of the same applications. Methyl 
methacrylate Is preferred in the aircraft 
industry, and styrene in the electrical 
industry, where its excellent electrical 
properties and lower water absorption 
give it an advantage. Styreno is mado 
from benzene and ethylene, i.c. from coal 
and petroleum. It is very popular in tho 
U.S.A. owing to its low cost and case of 
moulding. 

Nylon (formula 8) is the gonerio term 
given to long-chain synthetic polyomide 
rt'sins which nave recurring amide groups 
as an integral part of the innin polymer 
chain. The various nylons are products 
of tho reactions between polybasio acids 
and poly -functional amines, carried out 
under carefully controlled conditions of 
pressure and temp. Tho main outlet for 
nylon is os a fibre for spinning and for 
manuf. into textiles and ropes. In the 
moulded form it Is translucent, ivory- 
w’hite in its immodined form, hut can be 
I coloured. Mouldings possess toughness, 

I abrasmn resist aneo thev ean ])e sterilised 
I In l)oiling water, so nylon is sultahle for 
I domestic and nursery itoiiKs. Other 
arlnlcs iricludo combs, belts, sclf-lubri- 
eating bearings, valvc-bcats, packaging 
film, fishing lines, ninl brushes for doii'estlc 
and industrial use. lnJO(‘tion moulding 
and extrusion are the main methods of 
processing. {See also NvLoy.) 

The above I*, do not represent a corn- 
prehen.sivo list of all tht>se aiailable, but 
are merely rcpi*esentatiyo of the more 
important types. Jsew materials are 
constantly being de\ sloped in an ever- 
widening search for better prodinds. 

Even the few cxauiples w'blch have been 
brierty discussed above sene to sliow the 
grcMt diversity of properties and uppU- 
eations existing in the field of P. They 
may be used to build huus(*s, make 
furniture, decorate rooms, and for 
clothing; food may be served in plastic 
plates on plasth' tableelof In, nrnl may have 
I bei*ii wrapper! iu plastic film, or have come 
I from plastic-lined this anrl so protected 
I from contain inatlon. P. are used both In 
I work, for telephones, inrliistry’s corrosion 
I rr-.i-,tjmt pipe.s and vC" rels, radar, cables, 
prrrtcctive clothing, and In leisure, for 
fi"hing lines and tennis racriuets (made 
from nylon gut), billiard balls, table- 
trsinis balls, radio sets, and films. 

P. have certain limitations, bowovor, 

I e.g. tbcrmoi>lastics are srTatebed easily 
I and are unsuitaido for ust* at temps, 
above 212® F.. though .some special types 
may be exposed to higher te|rip.s. wJtiioiit 
harm. Th(‘rmosctting rcsink tend to be 
brittle. The mobt careful consideration is 
ueerlorl therefore in choosing a suit able 
rr‘sm for any particular application. Tho 
properties of tho plastic must be related to 
its required performanco iu order to avoid 
tlic use of wrong materials which has been 
responsible for most of the complaints 
against plastic proiiucts. P. have proper- 
ties which make tiiein superior to those 
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materials which they were orliflnally 
supposed to substitute. Tliey stand on 
their own merits— they may oven be 
tailor-made to suit special purposes, 
should it bo worth while. The Industry is 
still in its infancy. 

See L. M. T. J3ell, T/te Making and 
Moulding of Plastics, K. llrandOD' 

burffor. Processes and Machinery in 
Plastics Industry, 1938; II. U. Simonds, 
Industrial PUisfics, 1940; D. W. Brown, 
Handbook of IUnginccriug Plastics, 1943; 
II. Jlarron. Modern PUtstica, 194."i, 1949; 
F. II. Lambert, Moulding of Plastics, 1948; 
and J. M. Kd wards. Elementary Plastics, 
1949. 

Plastic Surgery, see under SuROEitv. 

Plata. Rio de la, or River Plate, estuary 
of the Paraud and Uruguay Rs., on the hJ. 
coast of S. America, discovered by Dias 
do trolls in 1515. Its total length is 
estimated at nearly 2300 ui., ami with its 
numerous tribs. it drains tho whole of 
Paraguay, most of the Argentine, and 
largo parts of Uruguay, Bolivia, and 
Brazil. The area of its drainage basin is 
estimated at about 1,200,000 sq. iii. The 
estuary is shallow (5 to 10 fathoms) and is 
gradually silting up. it was In the battlo 
of the R. Plato (Dee. 1939) that tlio (ler. 
pockot battleship Admiral (Jraf Stiee (o.r.) 
was scuttled by oi Uei* ui Miller rather than 
meet the attack of Brit, cruisers. 

Platma, aiict. city of Bteotia. At an 
early period tlio Platiraiis deserted tho Bopo- 
tian confederacy and placed themselves 
under tho prote<*tioii of zVthcns, and when 
the Persians invaded Attica (490 b.(\) 
they sent 1000 men to the asiistaucc of tho 
Athenians and fought on their side at tho 
battle of Marathon. Ton .vears after- 
wards (480 » their city was de-troyed by 
the l*crsian Army uiuh'r Xerxes at the 
Instigation nt tho Thebans, and tho place 
was still in ruins in the following >car 
(479) when tho nieinoralil(» battle W'us 
fought In their ter. in wliicli tho I'ersian 
Mardonius was defeated and the inde- 
pendence of tlreece seeiirefl. In <*oiise- 
uenco of this victory, the ter. of i\ was 
eclarod Inviolable. It now enjoyed n 
prosperity of fifty years, but in the third 

S ear of tho Pelopoijnc‘>iaii war (429) 
[le Thebans persuaded tlio Spjtrfans to 
attack tho tn., and after a siege of two 
years at Jengtii succeeded in obtaining 
possession of t he place ( 127). P. w’as now 
razed to the ground, Imt was again rebuilt 
after tho Peace of AutaUddas t387). H 
was destroyed the tliinl time by its 
inveterate enemies, the Theluins. in 374. 
It was oneo more re-t(»red under ibe 
Maceilouian Huprornae> . 

Platanus, sec 1*lvnk. 

Plate-Armour, see under AiiMs anp 
Armo(U{. 

Plateau, or Tableland, broad, level area 
of land ill a somewhat elevated position. 
Two of tho most nottwvorthy Ps. are that 
in Tibet flanked by tho Himalayas and 
called * the Roof of the World ' ami that in 
the Lake Titicaca diet, of tho Peruvian 
Andos, this latter having an area threo 
times that of Fiiglaud. 

Plate-marks, see H all-marks. 

Platan, see under Printing. 


Plating, Electro-, see Metallubot, 
Electro - metallurgy. Electro-deposi- 
tion, 

Platinum (Pt; atomic number 78; 
atomic weight 19.5*2). metallic element, 
originally found in gold-mines of Darien, 
but now obtained from Russia, Brazil, 
Australia, Tasmania, and S. Africa. It 
occurs, only native. In grey grannlee 
containing gold, copper, or iron, and some 
of the siiiiilar mej^als such as iridium, 
rhodium, osmiimi, etc. Ingots are pze« 
parad in two wavs; (1) Tho ore is heated 
and digested with acids, and then heated 
with nitric and hydrochloric acids {aqua 
regia) and the dissolvod P. precipitated by 
i aminoniuni chloride; the precipitate u 
I then heated and tho V, forms as a spongy 
muss, or it is fused In lime crucibles. 
(2) The ore Is smelted with galena and 
litharge, and the P. lead alloy formed is 
de(*antcd, cast into moulds and cupelled, 
and then fused in the oxj' -hydrogen 
furnace. 1*. has a blue or greyish white 
metallic lustre, is v*cry ductile and mal- 
leaide, with great tenacity; it is very 
heavy, sp. gr. 21-4, and it melting-point is 
17. "1.5'’ U.: it welds at a red neat, its 
coefliclent of expuiislun is low and aUows 
‘'Cnling into glass vessels. This, and the 
fact that it is unaffected by tho atmo- 
sphere and resists any single acid, cause 
it to bo largely used in laboraturics, €md 
for eleetrkuU aiiplianccs. It is, however, 
corwxlcd by chlorine, sulphur, phosphorus, 
by heating with alkalis, Cbpecially with 
the nitrate and hydroxide of potassium. 
It forms alloys with most of the metals, 
and they anj more easily fusible, lead and 
bismuth alloy very readily, while iridium 
and rhodium alloys are more highly 
resistant to heat, for whi»*h reason they 
are used in pyrometers. Spongy P., 
alre.a<ly nientiomsl, is prepared hy heating 
various of the rompoiincls of P., and is 
UMsl coinmerciolly In the manuf. of 
sulphuric acid, by virtue of its property of 
causing heated oxygen and sulphur 
dioxide to combine on contact; oxygen 
and hviirogen arc also combined, a Jet of 
hydrogen impinging on the »poiigc, igniting 
i .spoil ianeoiisiy. This is u»ed in self- 
lighting devices for burners, and .ilso in 
the ‘l>obcreinor’ lamp. P. forms two 
oxiilcs, sulphides, chloride. Uic platinoas 
oxide (I’hO), platinie oxide etc. 

JHaimle chloride (PUM*) is formed by 
.solution in aqua regia and evaporation 
with chlorine. Hydrochloroplatinlo acid 
(iKPt<ifli is obtained from the solution; 
it is a useful reagent for poLasslum am- 
inoiiiiiin, and the amines. Potassium 
iiiloroplatiuite reduced from the higher 
salt is used in photography, plauuotype 
prints having the advantage of complete 

S erniaiicuce. Fluorescent screens for 
[-ravs are prepared with barium platlno- 
cynnide. 

Platinum-blaok. finely divided form of 
platinum, is prepared from platini*. 
chloride by bofung with excess of car 
bonate of soda 'Qd gi'a.P<^ sugar, or by 
adding alcohol to a boAing solution of 
platlnous chloride and caustio potash. It 
has the power of occluding and oondenslng 
oxygen and hydrogen; it will absorb lOu 
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times Its own voliimo of oxymn Plaiin- 
tsed asbestos Is a deposit of the powder on 
asbestos ust d in the mannf of sulphuric 
acid, oxygen and sulphur dioxide are 
combined with the formation of trioxide, 
from which the acid is formed by solution 
CoUovdal plaUnum is a susnon&ion of 
extremely flue particles of platinum in 
water 

Platinum Resistanoe Pyrometer, see 
under Pyromi ti- r 

Plato, surname of Aristooles (427- U 7 
B a). Ok philosopher b at Athens, hib 
parents being Ariston and Pcrictiono both 
of noble family His oduiatiou was u 
good one and was directed to the dovclop 
ment of tb bodi no it ss than of th( miiul 
for he was i snihciently good gymnast to 
contend in the Isthmian and Pythian 
games During hi*« 3 onth he wrote \ei so 
of yarlous kinds but he later became 
convinced of the worthlessiuhs of thtst 
early efforts and destioved them Ho 
must have <omc early to the study of 
philosophy for it is known that ho had 
studied under Cratvlus before ho met 
Socrates at the xgc of nine tc c n It is also 
probable that he took part in tho miiitar\ 
proceedings of the latter h'llf of the 
Peloponnesian war Ihe setting up of 
the gov of Thirt 5 at first pleased bun foi 
he came of an anti denioi latic family and 
felt that wisdom and lustii e c ould ue \ ( r 
flourish in 1 democracy where mittci** 
would be decided largely m nccordinco 
with the mood of the moment But tho 
sad tyranny which ensued led him to with 
draw from all connection with Uie oli 
garchy. Ho attached bim&elf to s< ciatcs 
about 409 and remained with tins groat 
teacher till tho end of his life icndcrmg 
him what assistance he could during the 
latter part of it On the dc ith of *^001 atcb 
in 399, P Iclt \thcus and went to Mcgara 
where be xisitcd Liichd Thence he 
passed to f'vrcne and tbenco to Ig\pt 
and the ok colonies In Italy lie 
returned to \thens m 386 b c , ind num 
bers of eager students gatherc d at liis 
house near the Veademy, about a niiio , 
from Athens in *^he direction of iLleusis 
Here be remained pcimanently except for 
three visits to fcic il\ The first of these 
be made on the death of Dionysius l m 
386, in the hope of pf rsuading Diorn mus 
II to sot up a colony to be ruled ac c ording 
to laws de\lse(l by the pluloboplu r in') 
last Journey was made *^0 attempt to briiu 
about a rcconcihation between Diod'vhi s 
and his uncle Dion Ho wa^ unsure cs'^tiiJ 
and barely escaped with Idb life Dnni >■ 
the latter part of his life he inioced m 
honourable position at \tiiciis and I is 
reputation in other paits w i-s cisei gi t 

P/s works conMst of a sc Tie's of d i 
logues, in all of which except 111 the 
Laws, feorrates is the prin intorlocut r 
Even from his own tmu down to he 
present day, P had be on beJd in hieu 
repute as a pbllosopber, and hcncc^ Jiis 
worlnb have been pre&crved in oxceJh nt 
condition After his death the wero 
kept in the school which he had founded 
In the time of tho suooccdlng beholarebs, 
a complete ropy of P *9 works was placed 
in the new library at Alexandria by 
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Demetrius Phalareus It is almost e*er- 
tnln that the * canon of Tlurasyllus* 
accurately represents the trsdition of the 
Aloxinelnan libraiy and agues, so fhr as 
it can be invostigatod, with the list of 
works attested by ^iistopbanos There 
has been much dispute among moeleru 
«t<holars as to tho geniiinonoss of many 
ot these works reconise having boen 
mule cmtirely to internal cvicleuto On 
such giounds \aiious «>fholar 8 have 
icjoctcd n gre iter or loss nimiber of tho 
works anciently reecixed tho Eptsths, 
m pnitjculai being \orv genoraU> ro- 
gariled as spurious Much of the eriH* 
el 111 fiom tiiicnml c\i<lenoo has been 
guided b\ tlio ielea that P wfsheel to 
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expound i legulir s\si<m of philosophy 
11 i ^cUhlenmuhei h Id thit the xaiious 
works eoull oiih iigiitlx be umleistood 
wJien Mcwc I is pait*^ of thf gu it scheme 
i hich tho plnloM)! 1 i hid woikcd out 
tioni tin lii,innini, (jrotc dis igrocs 
with tUi^* \ie i ini it is indeed hirdly 
poh^ibh to sa\ thd P Ins any philo- 
ophieul sistcni of I is own He began 
bi aniptinK witlojt riitifisin all tho 
(oneluHiius of Soe rites anil later he 
dso acceited mini oi tho ehaim U ilstio 
(iiiets of the I'ltlngoii ipi phdo«<ophy 
11 ih wilt 1111 , ilso sh« w that ho h id i good 
know lodge ol the woi ks of his pre eleei ssois 
IlH nictiu 1 i>Miis mdicd to be eiitieal 
and edrrtK latbei than dpgmatioal and 
mam of iu^ diilogies me lafhei le riews 
of the spi eiil itions of toinitr plillosophers 
than fornul enunciations of any dootiiiio 
of his own In siuh wo^s as liuieeus 
and the /nus lu h d igrimth , but sue h 
dialogues as tho 7 Arafc/i/siuid tbtJiippias 
Major show I dm m a mood frankly 
see pill a 1 ( cro indeed sa^s * Plato 

aillrnis nothing, lad after ptodiu mg many 
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artninicntH, and exaininintr a question on 
every side, leaves it node term Ined.* In 
the course of P.*s long career as a philo- 
sopher there wore iiiduc<l few OTunious 
which did not undergo developments or 
change. At first, for example, ho ac- 
cepted the Hocratic identification of 
virtue and kiiow]<‘dgo, which also Identifies 
IgnornncMi and vice. Jn the iMwa, how- 
ever, he also gives jncoiitlncncc as a cause 
of Tice, and in another place ho puts 
ignorance third among the c<uihcs of error, 
after anger and jdcas^iro. Lewes in his 
History of Philosophy (flfl h ed., 1880) thus 
sums up the question of P.*s development 
and nmnner of thought: * Plato ^\as not 
wanting in dorniath* inipnlsc, but lie was 
unable patiently to think out a bysteni: 
and the \aei11ating lights whit h Hhiftcd 
constantly before him, Ihe very beci»ticLsiii 
which gave sncli dramatic ilexiiiility to 
hib geniiif>, made him av\are that any 
aiUvmat lou he could makt^ was liable to be 
perplojctl by t-roas lights or would admit 
t)f nuanswcj'alile objections. 

The philosophic dortrino with w hich P.’s 
name is most especially connect e»i is that 
of Picas. On tlm strength of it all 
Idealists ha\c l)Con ready to attribute 
tlieir t lH‘orit's to lh(* <ik. pliilo^upJnT, and 
much conlusion nas bevn ini roiluccd. 
P.’s doetPino Is an attempt to eomidne 
two opposing view>^. The disciplch of 
lleraelcitUvS taught that uU thiims were 
in a j'crpetual flux, a dot trine that was 
rnudilied by Priftagtiras into tt»e doqina. 
rrai Ttor MIic iiul]\idnal 

man H tho mensinv of all thiiiRs.* On 
the other hand, there was the Klcatie 
do< trine that all is «/nj, and that there is no 
uiiiltipliolty, that this one i> iiuinutable, 
and that tbcin* is no change, The'*c views 
wcr(‘ combined by P. by bis dilb riMitialiou 
r)f the real and the scMislblr. In a iamoiis 
nas-age in tlie licpubitc hi' likims ilie 
human race to niou who nn* juNonorb in a 
cave beneath the ground, cliaimd, with 
tlieir backs towards a fire*, gazing at the 
8hadow'.s nn the wall and mistaking them 
for realltlcH. The education of tlte 
pliilosophcr is represent i d by the toilsoma 
struggle of some of these prisoners t o ivuoh 
tho outer world and the < ]ear light of the 
Hun. Acjcordiiig, then, to ilie Platonic 
doctrine, the things wide h we perceive, the 
objects of tho sensil»le world, are not the 
objects of philobophienl n'asoning. Hut 
all tliCKO sensible object have some feature 
in common. For oxample. from our 
personal knowledge we can ha^c cognis- 
anco only of individual men, yot we luivo 
an abstract coucciillon of Mon. We see 
numbers of trees, yet ^^e must have on 
abstract conception of tho nature of a tree 
to euablo us to dchcrlbe so many varying 
things liy the saiue lorin. 7’o these 
general terms, the niislraet eonceptiou.s of 
visiblo objects, 1*. guM* a real existence; 
in iho words of Aristotle: ‘Those Inlel- 
’IJglblo FiSscnces he called Ideas; adding 
that seuslbJo objects woro different from 
Ideas and received from them their names; 
for it is in eonsequeneo of their narliel- 
potion (irara in Ideas that all 

objects of the same genus receive the same 
name as the Ideas.* P.*s theory of Ideas, 


how'cTer, had a lasting effect upon W. 
culture. Through tho nco-Platonists it 
dominated all philosophical and theo- 
logical thought until the scholastics 
founded tlieir doctrine on tho system of 
Aristolle. Further, the purely meta- 
phybical theory involved tho physical 
theory of natural kinds; but the two 
t heorlc'j were* nol inseparable. Upouslppus 
and Aristotle both firmly rojecled the 
meiapbysical theory, though it had pro- 
vided a basis for their clahsiflcatlons in 
zoology unii botany. 

Tho works of P. aro arranged by 
^chleirrm.o'licp in three classes: (1) 
Klomenlary dialogues or tliose which 
contain tlu* germ of all that follows, of 
logic a.s tlic itiNtrumont ol philosophy and 
of ideas as Its jiropiT ohjii-t; consequently 
of tlic po»«siliilit y of tin* conditions of 
know ledge. This group com prises tho 
PhirdruSt Lysts, Proiaijoras, iMrhes, Char- 
7nideSf Euthin^hro, ami I’annenideSt to 
which ho BubjoiiK'^ as an appendix the 
Apology^ ('rito, /oi/, Uipinas Minoft 
llipparvhus. Minus, and Alrihiadcs //. 
Ci) I*rogrc«Kive dialogues, whhdi treat of 
the distinction bctw’ccn philosophical and 
cominon knowledge in their united appli- 
eaiioii to the two propose d and real 
s<‘ionec‘'. Ktliiep untl J*h>slcs; tliesi^tipe the 
Goryias, Thru fttus, Mtno, hufhjfdtmuSt 
i'raiytiifif Sophtst, States}hnn . Symposium^ 
PhmJo, and f'hdrbus, with an appendix 
eontoiningtiu* Theages, Eiasta , .Ucilnades 
7.,^ Menr.u nvs, Uippias Mo for, and 
Vliiophini, (11) C’onstriieti\ 0 diuh.giies, in 
which the praeth'ul I® eoniplet»*ly united 
with tho speculatl\e; thcM* arc the 
RvpubUr, Tima us, and with an 

appendix containing the Lairs and the 
Epistlfs. Many iTilicism« ha^e been 
dircilcd against this arrangi'iiicnt, and 
(irote’s rritieism of the whole hypothosH 
ol Sehleionnachcr has ali-eadv been 
noted. I )t hers w ould acceid t iic simpler 
Iv. of them into doginnlie and polemical, 
proposed by t^extus Kmpirieus. 

l-iibiorrrnpUy. — Kpitions .vndTji vnsi.\- 
Tn»Ns: The earliest (Jk. printed ed. of P.’s 
complete work is the Aldine cd,, Vt'uiec, 
of A. P. Maiiutius and M. Miisuriis, 1 j 13; 
the best is that of J. Hurmt. LsHh 11)07. 
Tlu‘n* is nn Kng. trans. by li. Joweli (3nl 
e<l.h J8l)*2. also .T. Adiiui, Ploionis 

Piotugorns, 1803: W. H. 'riii>m])son. The 
Phu’druy of Plato and Ike Gorgios of 
Plato, ISOi; S. Thompson. Ihe of 

Plato, IIMU; ,r. Burnet. Plain's Euthyphro, 
Apolngy of Socrates, and i'nto, lO'Ji; 13. 
Turr.int, The Uippia^ Major leom* 
mentaPN ), 1028; H. (J. Him y . •s.vm/Ai.sdirw. 
1933; S. Leslie, SyoiposKu i ifrans.i, 1033; 
A. E. Taylor, Parounnh itraua.), 1934; 
F. ISr. Pomford, lyoto's < o.'^niology: the 
Timu us (Irons.), 1037. aim The lit public of 
Plato (irons.), 1041: tisir r. Livingstone, 
Portrait of Socrutt,^: Ajiology, Crito, and 
Phudo (trans.), 103S. Hkff.rknce; it. 
Asl, Platons L‘hen uod Sehriften. 1810; 
P. van Hen "o. I nit to PhihmnthisB 
Platonicse, 182r--3(i; T. B. ii^troug, 
IHahmism, 1860; F. Zeller, History of 
Greek Philosophy, 1881; Sv. Paler, Plato 
and Platonisni, 1803; F. I^oberweg, 
Grundrias dcr Geschichtc drr PhilosophiCf 
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1894; B. Barker, Greek Political Theory: 
Plaio and his Predecessors, 1918; P. E. 
More, The Religion of Plato, 1921; J. 
Stenzel, Zahl and Gestalt hei Platon und 
Aristoteles, 1924; A. E. Taylor, Platonism 
and its Influence, 1925, Plaio : the Man and 
his Work, 1926, and (od. and tmns.) The 
Laws of Plato, 1934 (Dont); R. C. Lodge, 
Plato's Theory of Logic, 1928; O. Hitter, 
The Essence of Plato's Philosophy (trans. 
A. AUes), 1933; F. H. Anderson, The Argu- 
ment of Plaio, 1935; M. H. Foster. The 
Political Philosophies of Plato and Hegel, 
1935; R. A. Nettleship, The Theory of 
Education in Plato's Republic, 1035; R. 
Demos, The Philosophy of Plato, 1931), and 
Plato's Acad<.my : the birth of the Idea and 
its Rediscovery, 1939; J. Wild, Plato's 
Theory of Man, 1946; G. C. Field, The 
Philosophy of Plato, 1949. 

Platoon (Fr. peloion), in the Brit. Army 
slgniflea the snb -units into which n com- 
pany ot infantry is divided; in the U.S. 
Army it means also a similar sub-unit of 
cavalry and of tionie other nnus. In 
ori^u tho P. was the ttre-^mit of infantry, 
and the tactics of tho eighteenth century, 
and hence the ceremonial drill of to-day, 
are based on ‘P. firing.' The Brit. Army 
Infantry P. is commanded by a subaltern 
who is assisted by a servant; it Is divided 
Into three light machine-gun t^ertUms, 
each about seven men strong, and com- 
manded by a corporal, and a headquarters 
section compribing tho 2-ln. mortar and 
P.I.A.T. teams (two men each), a signaller, 
a runner, and an orderly: total strength 
about thirty all ranks. 

Platt-Deutsoh, see Geumast, Language 
and Literature. 

Platte, or Nebraska, affluent of tho Mis- 
Bonrl R., U.8.A., ri-ing in tho Rocky Mts., 
Colorado, and flowing through Neliraska, 
entering tho .ML^^ouri a little above Plait s- 
mouth. Its total length, including both 
N. and ri. forks, is ^2o m. The depth of 
water is insulhcicnl for navigation. The 
P, encloses many i-., and in the summor- 
tlme a largo portion of the riv.-bed Is dry. 
It drains some 99.000 sq. m. 

Plattsburg: 1. (’o. -^eat of Clinton co.. 
New York, U.S..\., at the mouth of tho 
Saranac R., and 140 m. X.E. of .\lbnny. 
It has a commodious harbour and exten- 
sive water-power, and aiiiong its induct ries 
are flour and saw mills, jiulp and paper 
factories, etc. It is an important military 
station and possesses some of the largi*si 
barracks in New York. Pop. 16,300. 2. 

Tn. of Northumberland co., New S. Wale.-, 
70 m. N. of Sydney. It has coal-mine-,. 
Pop. 3793. 

Plattomouth. co. seat of Cass co., 
Nebraska, U.S.A., on the Missouri, near 
its Junction with tho Platte R., 20 in. S. of 
Omaha. It Is engaged in tho building of 
railway wagons and engines. Pop. 4300. 

Platyhelminthes. or Flat Worms, lowest 
and simplest ph^um of the worm -like 
anlmalsk They are practically all berin- 
aphrodJte, and fiK'Judc some of the most 
important internal parasites, such as tape 
worms and the liver fluke. They are 
divided into three classcb, of which one, 
Turbellarla, Is non -parasitic (see Plan- 
ABlAN). The others are Cesto<la and 


Trematoda. The former contains the 
tape worms, which in the adult forms bavo 
long, flattened, ribbon-like segmented 
bodies, and a 'head,' or scolox, usually 

E rovided ivith hooks and suckers. They 
ave no mouth and no digostivo canal, 
absorbing nourishment by tho whole 
surface of the body. Besides numerous 
Cestode parasites of mammals and birds, 
some are parasites of fishes. The 
Trematodes have nnn-segmonted, flat- 
tened, oval, or lanceolate bodies, with 
a mouth and digestive canal. The most 
harmful parasite of this cla.ss is IHstoma 
hepaticum, the liver fluke {q,v.). See 
Pauasites; Tape Worms. 

Platypus, Duok-billed, see Duck-billed 
Platypus. 

Plauen, tn. of Saxony, cap. of tho 
Vogtlaud dist., on tho Elstcr, 61 m. S.W. 
of Leipzig; It has manufs. of embroidery, 
lace, cotton goods, muslin, cambric, 
engineering, and radio good.s, etc., and is 
an Important railw'ay junction. Pop. 
110,000. 

Plautus, Titus Maocius (r. 254-184 B.O.), 
Rom. dramatist and comic poet, ft. at 
Sarslna in I'mbrla. In early life ho was 
very poor, and entered the service of a 
baker for a time. Ho iicgan writing 
plays (r. 22.3) before the second Punic 
war (218-201). P. adaiited material 
taken from the new Attic comedy, but 
unlike Terence, wrho became famous 
considerably later, ho made his characters 
utterly Horn, in nature, if not In name. 
About twenty genuine comedies are 
extant, including the Amphitmo, Captivi, 
Rudens, Anlularia, Trinummus, Mostel- 
laria, Mcnacrhmi, and Miles gloriosus. 
The titles are usually derived from a 
leading cliaracter or incident, or from an 
a<l|ei‘ti\e giving a general dt‘scrIption of 
the play. Drydcn, ,\ddison, Lch'^ing, and 
others imitated P.; MoIiOre used some of 
liH plots, as in L'Arare (from ibo Aulu- 
Inria), and {Shakespeare baseil Ills Pomedy 
of Krror'i on tiio Memvehmi. His stylo is 
lively and energetic, and his works wore 
deservedly popular vvitli tlio Roms., and 
maintained Iheir reputation to modern 
time-.. 3’hero are coiiiidete Kiig. trans. 
l>v B. Thornton (1764-74) anil 11. T. Ulloy 
(1880). Among the best eds. are tlioso of 
F. W. Ritschl (c. 184S-78), J. L. UssJng 
(1S75-86); (4. Lowe. G. Goetz, and F. 
Schoell (1878-94); F. Leo (1885-96); P. 
Nixon (1938. Loeb); and various anno- 
tated eds. of sopaiato plays including 
N. Moseley and M. Hanimood, Mcnserhmi 
(1933). See Vnrro, Qiuestiones Plautimc; 
K. A. Soimenselicin, Rentlcy's Plautine 
Kmendafioni. 1883 ; P. Langca, Plnutinisrhe 
Studien, 1886; F. Leo, PlaUfinische For^ 
srhungen , 1 89.5 ; J . W. Duff, lAterary II istory 
of Rome, 1909; and G. Miehaut, Plaute, 
1920. 

Play, Pierre Guillaume Fifftdftrio Le, see 
Le Play. 

Player-Piano. The first aittomatie P.-P. 
was invented in 1842. In 1860 a patent 
was taken out for a ke.vboard piano player, 
and the first pneumatic keyboard instru- 
ment was made in France throe years 
later. Since then groat Improvoments 
in the technique of constniction have 
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lod to tiic modem instrument in 
which it is not only posMido for the 
operator to control any performance to 
suit his own tastes, but also to repro- 
tluco the recordings of fanious players 
quite automatically. The P.-P. la a 
piano in which the music is iilayod by 
propelling a perforated * music roll' 
through the planoi Corresponding to 
each note on tho instrument there is a 
narrow tiilxj whose aperture is UTKOVored 
when a perforation passes over it. Such 
a tube coniimmicatod (iirectly with a 
chamber in which the air is at a pressure 
below that of tho atmosphere; the un- 
covering of tho aperture allow’s atmo- 
spheric air to rush into this chamber and 
set in opcralion a system of levers that 
causes the ii.iiniiier to strike the note In 
question. In pedal instruments the poll 
propelled by means of a pruMiniatic 
motor that nlio pumps air out of the 
control chamlHT*^. r'llcnt electri<- motors 
are titteil to modern P.-IV. to n.*liove tho 
operator of tho neeessitv of driving the 
pedals, thus leaving him free to con- 
centrate on his performance. Tlie tempo 
of any comiuisitioii Is under tho c<iiitrol of 
tho oper.ilor w lio can regulate tlie speed at 
which tlie roll moves by menus of a lever 
that is coupled to <he ‘governor* of the 
motor. In adiliti /U to mi- hwer there arc 
others that eoiitrol the blow striu'k bv the 
hommer so as to cnahlo the expres-*i(»n to 
be changed. The .Kolia n and Orchestrelle 
organs work on tho same priiidplo ns the 
P.-P. 

Playfair. John (1748 1819), Scottish 
geologist and innt hemnt i< Ian, h. at Hem ie, 
near Dundee, lu l78o he heeamc prof, 
of niathcmatic.s at Kdlnliurgh Univ., and 
lu 1801 was transferred to tin* chair of 
natural philosopliy then. Elected a 
member of tho Hojul Society in 1807, he 
WTOte Elements of (ieoinetry (1812-14); 
Outlines of Sutural Philoso)ihu (1812-10); 
and flliist rat ions of the Hnftonian Theory 
of the Earth (1802). S<e memoir by P. 
JolTrt*y ill I'he If vrks of John Playfair, od. 
by J. (». Playfair, 1822. 

Playfair. Sir Nigel (1874 19,81). Eng. 
actor-iiianager, b, in London; Hon of 
Wm. S. Idayfair, M.T>. Educated at Win- 
chester. Harrow, and Uiiiv. Oollego, 
Oxford, ho was called to the Hnr (Inner 
Temple) in 1900 ond practised for a time. 
Gaiuiug dramatic experience with tho 
Oxford University Dramatic .'Society, the 
Old Stagers, and the Windsor Strollers, 
ho made his profeshioiul d^but at the 
Garrick Thearro in 1902. In 1918 P. 
assumed the mnnngcmi'iit of the Lyric 
Theatre, llammersmitii, famous for its 
revival of old jday". Ho wrote I'he 
Story of the Lyric 'theatre (1925) and 
Hammersmith Hoy (1980). 

Playing-Cai'ds. sec ("vudh. 

Playing Fields Association, National. 
see National. 

Plays, ste UKNSourtHiP of the Drama; 
Drama; JIaiuo Drama; Theatre. 

Plea. In law, a term used to denote either 
generally (1) nn action or eriniiual prose- 
cution. or speeiflcally (2) that which is 
pleaded or nlloged by a party to an action 
or defendant in criminal proceedings in 


answer to the allegation of tljo other party 
or of tlie prosecution. In a third sense P. 
was tho technical term before tho Juris- 
diction Act. 187."», for what Is now called 
in tho language of cixil pleadings a 
defenee. As to (1): This use is now 
obsolete. The old <*onimentators, like 
Hlack>-tono and Steph(‘ii, regularly divided 
Ps. into Ps. of tho Crown, i.e. crimes in 
re.Mpc‘ct of whli-h the Crowm proceeded 
on behalf of the public in the king’s 
bench court, and common Pj., or actions 
between subject anrl subject tried in tho 
court of common pleas (q.v.). As to (2): 
Allegalioim m pleadings (q.r.) are either 
Kubslant ial, that i-*, go to tiie merits of the 
cause of action, or are merely dilatory, 
that is, offer '■rune merely formal objection 
to the proceedings. Dilatory Ps. are now 
either obsolete f>r superseded by inter- 
lociitorv proceedings. Substantial Ps. in 
civil actions an* generally classitied into: 
(1) Traverse O/.r.); (2) Confession and 
avoiduneo (q.v.): and (.)) Objections in 
point of law. Ill eiiiiiiii.l1 procedure Pa. 
an* either: (a) DiLitory i to tho jurisdiction 
and in ahatemimt); the-.e are seldom 
re‘-orteil to at the i>n“N<*nt day, for relief 
e«in bo obtained in other wuvh, sneli as by 
writ of error or moving in .-irrest of judg- 
ment, or, again, the court will cause the 
indktment to be amended, (b) Special 
1*8. Ill bar: (1) Antrefois acquit, i.e. a 
plea that tho accused has alreatly been 
acquitted of the eliarge; (2) Autrefois con- 
vict, a I*, of former com letiou on tlK‘ same 
charge; (.i) P. of pardon by the (brown, 
(c) The gcmeral P. of not guilty. 

Pleadings. wTitten or printed statements 
of tho parties to an action wliieh liave for 
their object tho arrival, by tho process of 
eJjrninutmg all immaterial or admitted 
allegations, at the actual point or points in 
ibsiio. Aeeordliig to legal historians, the 
method of arriving at an i-.'-uo hv alternate 
allegations was praetiscil in England as 
long ago ns tho reign of Henry II. But it 
hab taken centuries to free the science of 
I*, from those really technical eiubarraas- 
ments w hieh put a litigant out of court for 
the v'oiy smallest technical tlaw'. For- 
merlv P. w'cro oral, and tho parties, 
either by themselves or a professional 
pleailer, conducted a rtm voce altercation 
in the presence of a judge whoso duty it 
was to superinicnd this oral contention 
and to eoiupv*! tho pleaders so to frame 
tiicir alternate allegations ns at lost to 
come upon some one specific matter or 
matters upon which they were really at 
varinnee. and which tbev could both agree 
constituted tho real *ine'-tion requiring 
decision. This result nt tuinod, the parties 
were said to be ai issue, and thc> were 
ready to go before a jury or judge on 
the question of fact or law, whichever it 
happened to be. Thus the question for 
decision came to be oalltMl the issue. The 
evolution of written or printed P. la 
curious; In the early days tlie * parol 
altercation* of the pleaders w*as rooordod 
oflicinlly on a *^rchment roll (i.c. the 
record of tho comt). Later each pleader 
borrowed tho roll in turn and himself 
entered his allegation and counter- 
allegation on it; still later they were 
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drawn up on paper and interchanged, and Fr. nationality. A P. in Schleswig 
when an issue was dually arriTod at the resulted m the div. of that area between 
P. were entered on the parc'hment roll. Denmark and Germany. Another impor- 
In the days when the old forms of action, tant P. was that of Upper Silesia in 
detinue iq.v.), case {see Oas£, Action 1921, which, though c'ouformlng the 
UPON THE), trespass (o.e.), onnvorslou individuality of t ho tor., yet involved its 
(tf.t?.), were sacred to the heart of the partition between Germany and Iceland, 
lawryer. the spirit and substance of tbo and by transferring n rat ml nilnonty of 
allegations in the P. were entirely subor- Ger. l*olos to the new IHjIjsIi repuhJlc, 
iUnated to technical requirements of sowed tho scH^ds of future bloodshed, 
form. The Uommon Law Procedure Acts. The actual result of the vote on that 
1852-UO, effected considerable reforms in occasion was 707,090 for Gormanv and 
this matter, but it was not until the 479.000 for Poland, but the indignation 
Judicature Act, 1873, was passed that the from tho dissatisfied minority led to tho 
straightforward commonsense manner of League of Nations in ling as to tlie par- 
pleading now ill vogue was introdnctil tition. On Oct. 12, 1930, the Soviet Gov. 
into the hah tourt. See E. llnllcn and held a P m tho E. provs, of IVdand, in 
S. M. Leake, Pncidenia of Pltadnigs, order that the irihab. might actually or 
1860, 1949. apparently dc(‘ido on tho question of 

Pleasure, see Emotions; Iliuics; annexation (see undtr Pouwo) A P. 
Feeling ; Hi ponism. was held in 1940 in Greece, and a inaiorlty 

Plebeians, Plebs, or Plebes, commonaltv of mou than two to one f)l>tinned for tlie 
of anct. Rome, including all riti/cns not king's return. See S. Warnbangh, A 
hclonging to tho patrician genUs. They Monogtajih on Phbi^icites, Plehi^ictfts 

were originally mainly derived from the srtnee the ll’orW War, 19.13, .uid 7Ar Sanr 
conquered Lats. settled on Rom. ter. Plebiscite^ 1940, ami .1. A. t»AWciida, Le 
Servius Tullius first made them serve in Phhi^tite in dioit inU niationnU ^ 1910 
war and grant<ni them the right of voting Pieotognathi, see How kisHi s 

in the Coimtia Centiinata with the Pledge, icc under }>\w nbkoki k 

patricians. Mommsen considers that the Pleiade, name applied to a group of 
P. were simply the iluntea (defiendents). seven J r jiocfs of the sivtiMith »eutiiJV, 
looked at as being deprived of poUtical who iimtcd to reduce Fr. bliratiirc and 
rights. Under the republic, between e. l.uitni.ige to a classical foini. They wtiti 
510 and 286 b.c., the long «*tniggle lor Ifonsaid, I>u Bcllu>, Half, .iodelJe, 
equality of rights lietween P. and patn- 'iiivard, Dorat and Helkau. See G. 
ciana continued. It was marked i*> <he W viidham, jffonsard and Lfi 1900. 

estab. of tribvia pWna (491 or 493), and Pleiades, in classic my thologv, thc^ seven 
gradually the P. gained adimssion to all daughters of Atlas ami Plclone, b on tho 
the chief peeulnr and ndigious oflucs of Anadian Mt. Cylleiie. Their names, 
state. The name later wab nx^oc lated \1« yone, Klectra, Merope, Maia, Taygetn, 
with the lower ranks of the people, as (Vlocito, and Asterope, with those of t heir 
opposed to the nobiles. holders of oflice, luiii-iits. hnvo been applicnl since Rieclolu 
and hence was used for populau or mob. (iniJs) to tho nine l)righU‘st stars of the 
See ’Mommsen, llomisrhe Forbchitugen, u; gmnp m Taurus. There vvtio various 
Ramtarhe Siaalsrecht, iii kg* mis to account for their being tiinicuf 

Plebiscite (plebxsciiiivi), ordinance, into stars. They use m May (the* ap* 
decree), in anct Rom. hist., n law eriact«»d proach of harvest) and set In Oct. (the 
by toe plebs in thtir ^omiha tributa or tim* for new sowing), marking the season 
condHid pltlns ^e8tab. 449 B.c.) on the of navigation They are somotunos 
rogation of a tnbime (first created 491 or known as Vergihtr or Xtlantules 
493). Orlgmaliv these resolutions needed Pleiades, the most famous ntor cIustcT 
connrmation by tho senate, but later they and known to man from 1 he earliest timers; 
came to bo binding on the whole nation the writer of tho book of Joh referb to tho 
(unieereus popidus). ns filially stated m the Pksados in cdi. 38, v. 31. This group of 
hex Hortensia (2S0 n.c ). In modern biars, which bt'gins to appear above the 
politics a P. IS an expression of popular horizon in the late* ovnungfl of autumn, 
opiidon obtained by vote fisuu all tbo fo-ms a g*>od test for tho <>jeBight. 
el^tors of the state. Tn Great Bntam tho Normal eyesight can detect six but those 
principle of the P., wlur h is often confused emiowod wltli keen sight can see sev'cn or 
with referendum (q.v ). is sometimes ev* n more. A small telescope or a pair 
applied by local aiithonti* s over questions of binoculars hhows many more, and tho 
of local interest such as rating, cto. In tho Obfrunnim r’s phofograpfiic plate has 
national sense, however, is have been revealed thousands. The brightest star 
employed by the League of Nations under In tho oluf-ter — -n Tmxrl, ajbo known as 
a section of the treaty of VcrRallles to Akvone — is a quadruple ami is a beautiful 
decide the national destiny of areas whicli object when viewed througl| even a small 
were Involved in peculiar difll* lilt les. Ps. tcdrsc^opc. The group has a number of 
were bold and decisions resulting fiom ncbulee and is surrounded by a flue 
them made in regard to Allenstein nebulous mash extending odt a eousider- 
Marienwerdcr, the Biirgenland, and able lilstanee. 

Klamnfiirt. In 1935 a P. took place Plelooene, ere Pliocene. 

in tne^aar dlst. to discover the wishes Pleistocene Period, ace Glacial oii 

of the inhab. regarding their nation- Pluhtoccne I'lkiod. 

ality, and, under the growing influence Plenipotentiary, or Envoy Extraordin- 

of National Socialism, It resulted over- ary, person accredited to some foreign 

whelmlngly In favour of Oer. as against sovereign who is invested with unlimited 
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poTier to neeotfate a treaty or transact 
any other diplomatic bnsiness. It Is 
usual for tho sovereigm powers who are 
parties to a treaty to ratify tho treaty. 
«.\on thouf^h sierned by a P. 

Plesiosaurus (Ok TrXi^mos. near, <rau/9oc, 
Ifrarii) chief (^enus of the extinct family 
Pl< siosaurifUc. The speeios were sea 
re ptiles with paddle shaped limbs adapted 



for suimininff a vorv lonpf neck con 
taming fnm T\>ent> eight to forty \oitc- 
biie. a sniillish head, and a sliort tail 
with from thirty to lortv virtcbre 
1 ossd Hpe f i< s lia\ o l)e< n found in the 
of 1 nrl iiul and («inji inv 

Pleskov, see I^skoV 

Pleurisy, Inllauiination of tho phum^ 
tho isi rous moiulimno on\f lopmg t he lung 
J neh of tho pleurie has a \ is* oral iiid a 
pan< tal la>cr hetwton whu li is n closed 
bpaco known as tho plouril ni\dv in 
health tlu tA^o liners ait usualh in falilv 
close rout u t <5lidiii over euli other 
duiing llu niovomvnts of rcspiiitmn 
When tho ploura is intluncd thiough 
luvaAioii 1j\ inn ro orrmuisins, an oxu 
datfon tukOH pi no wliuli is uconiiivnic d 
by fi V irv mg inioiint of dfsl in bam c of the 
iLspiratoi> fiimtion an I gonoral fevtiKh 
conditions IJie ovudition inav bo 
fibrinous, consisting of coigulated flbiin, 
cpitluli il ced't, and blood cmpusi les lu 
this c,ihc the surfaces of the inciuhi mes 
nrt roughened, ami piss over carh othci 
with a (dtain amount of friction which 
can be cktirldl bv tin cai Itns is the 
coiiiinon toiin known as dri I* ,* ind inav 
result In tho ndhcsinii of parts of the two 
surfaces oi imv prooco i to serous eflusfon 
Tho effusion of fluid ii to the rnitv luaj 
continue until os much as a gillon is 
Included botw ton tho lu'v ops Tho pleural 
BQc is therefore distended, breathing and 
other functions ore iiitorfercd with, and 
there Is a charactciistio ptilnful dry cough 
1 he fluid uiaT gi iduiilly he absnrlaHl. 
*vvh6n tho plonrol lavers mav bocomo 
united hi adhosloii or recover their normal 
condition, or tho mflammatloii may ho 
come chronic and recurrent In sonic 
oases tho unabsorhed fluid bpcoines 
purulent, oc casloniiig the condition known 


as empyema The symptoms of P. In- 
clude i Igors, fever, and pasa in the side 
In the € arly btage, in diaphra^iatfc P. the 
pain may be referred to the sooulder or to 
tho abdomen Later on tho existence of 
fibrJiioii? exudation can bo detec tod by the 
gPiting feouuds, or tho presence of an 
amoutiL of fluid shown by a dull sound on 

f iercuBsion lircatblng is laboured or 

neompUti and is accompanied by a dry 
cough \V itb increase in tlic amount of 
fluid the diilKulty of expanding the lung 
becomes grr itcr, and a ceitain degree or 
dyspna a n suits P should be tre ited b> 
lost, liglit dH 1 and attention to feverish 
symptoms 111 t hi c arly stages Pain may 
ho relieve I I v an iniectlon of morphia 
hypodermic all V If tlio accumulation of 

fluid docs not hicoino rcadilv absorbed, it 
IS iisi^l to pnrirt Ilf the chest acid draw off 
the fluid with in aspirator In most 
eases this opf i it ion is followel by relief 
from tho distr '.sing svmptoms and * 
c it ion of till inti inimatory process. 
1* pirtinilirlv wh<n aicornpanled by 
eflnsion, is i sf n nis dis*^ isc and miy lead 
to piilmonoiv tiilK ruiloh s (op lu cAiscd 
bv it) so that id( jiintc ind c itcful con- 
valcsffDf tthu to M\ month ) is most 
important ih ot evr iscs are useful 
J Mawvf 11 [rdioductiun to Diseases of 
ihi r/W (hd I 1 ) 

Pleurisy Root, see liiTiinirv Wied. 
PleuronectidiB, ‘lee Ti cr usiT 
Pleuro’pneumoma, combined mflim 
motion of the jilcuri nud of the lung t 
plcnrisv emphruted bv pmumoina 
1 he term i-^ i ntn ularl\ ipplic d to v con 
tagious di'^eax pccuhai to < itth, sr 1 
popularl} known as Innq play o It flist 
made its ippcviance m (ciitiil Cuiopi 
hut tlie carliist definite description cf it 
occurs lu I7hh when it was known In 
fTincht CMnitC »md( r the nam ofma/n 
V'anou im r> 'nginiMU' h i\f hi i n ffwud 
I'^swixlc 1 w III the flisiabc Ihe di-. ise 
Is of cpidimic (haractor and sprcids 
rnpidlv win re bad samtntiou evitsts 
ihi svnii t mis lie fever, lo-.s of appetite, 
qnleki n d bioatbing, and con;h The 
iiiiinil I ipidh ioios flesh, and 'suallv 
dies III in I m u f ill d condition o/t ’'three 
t ) c 1 dit Wilks liiooiilation witt Iv rnph 
c \ti uti d li nu i diseased aniin «1 has bt i 
pn iisi 1 nnd appeals to nnlcr cittle 
tre III I iinmuuc ftom the disc o 

Plevna oi Pleven, dist in I in of II il- 
gill i 1)1 ir tin* Vid, ?t HI fiom Nikopoh 
Vftei ^ Ilant dofenco the heroic rurkjsU 
bill o mill Pasha was foictd to v ill 
to t I Kii sKius an I Ifimmiians (187") 
Areaofdist oUdO sq in Pop 1,050 400 
Pop ol tn 49 000 

Pleyelf or Pleyl, Ignaz Joseph ^17o7- 
ISU) Austrian miisnal lomposcr b at 
Ruptrsrhil, favouiite p ipll of Haydn. 
He w IS muHical director of ®ikrasburg 
catlu iPil <178J) coiidn ted concerts in 
Loud m (179 and settle 1 m Paris (1700), 
founding a pianotoite minutac torv then* 
(ISO 7) now tJio fliiu of P , Wolff et do 
ITh so 1 JoHcp n’t lonno Camille becuno 
his partner in i 1 P pub. the Bibho 
th<qHe Musuale and wrote tho opera 
I flat main 4iiluU, and many iustiiimcutal 
jiiecos 
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PlimsoU, Samuel (1824-08). Kn^. poli- 
tician. b. at Bristol. Ho enterod I'arlJa- 
mcut in 1868. and became known for his 
Interest in the sailors of tiie incrcantile 
marine. One of his objects n as to protect 
the hres of sailors by enforcing a com- 
pulsory load-line. To secure this end he 
deToted all his energies, and finally 
secured the passing of the Merchant 
Shipping Act in 1876. The compulsory 
load-line {q.v.) is now generally known as 
the P. line. 

Plinlimmon, see Plynlimmon. 

Plinth tile, brick), in archi- 

tecture the lower square member of the 
base of a column or pedestal; or a block 
of stone used as a base or pedestal for a 
statue, bust, or vase, or the square base of 
a piece of iumiturc. The form !*« also 
applied to the projecting part of a wjiU 
immediately above the ground, two or 
more row s of itricks at the base. 

Pliny the Elder (Gaius PUnius Secundus) 
(a. I). 23-79), Horn, writer of natiiriil hist., 
6. at Novum Comum (Como). He ««crved 
in Africa, commanded a cavalry troc>p in 
Germdn> U6), and returned (o Koine 
(52). His scientific studies, pursued 
throughout Jiis life, and especially between 
5d and 68, won him fame as the most 
learned man of his ago. 1*. was pro- 
curator in Spain (c. 68-72), hold high 
olhc'e under Vespasian, and was com- 
mander of the fleet at Misenum under 
Titus. His zeal for re.search led to his 
death by suffocation in the eruption of 
Vesuvius (79). Of all his writings (lusts, 
of the Germanic wars, of his own time, 
works on tactics, rhetoric, grammar, 
etc.) only the Saturahs hustona remains, 
an cncyclopadic work on sc'icncc, art, 
natural hist., and allied subjorts, with 
digressions on human inventions and 
institutions. Tli(‘ stjlc ^aric^, but is 
vigorous if somctImc'» obs< lire through 
brevity. Good eels, arc liiose of C. J. 
Sillig (l853-,)5); D. Hctlefscn (1860-82); 
The Elder Pliny's Chapters on the Hisiorv 
of Arif traus. by K. Jex-lllakc and with 
notes by E. Sellers, 1896; Fr. trans. by 
A. de Grandsagne, 1829-33; J. Kostock 
and H. T. Riley, Eiig. traus. in Uohn’s 
Library, 1855-57. hif Wannowski, 
Pliniana, 1847; L. Chrtstoinaihia 

Pliniana, 18.^7; A. I'cls. De Codiribus 
Plititaris, 1861; J. Muller, Der iS7i/ des 
alien Pliny, 1883; 1>. imlcSen, QutlUn 
. . 1904, 1908; and i'liny the Younger, 

Bpist* iii and vi. See also J. O. Thomson, 
History of Ancient Geography, 1948. 

Pliny the Younger (Gaius Plinius Cee- 
oflius Secundus) (a.d. 62- c. 114), Horn, 
orator and author, ncjihew and adopted 
son of P. the Elder, b. at No\ uin Comuni 
(Como). Ho became an ad \ orate (80), 
senator (c. 81). military tribune in •^'ria 
(C* 82), and after holding other Jiigh olnreH 
Was finally consul under Trajan (100), and 
governor of Bithynia (111). P. was an 
mtlmate friend of Trajan and Tacitus, and 
studied rhetoric tmaer (Quintilian. His 
remainlag works include the nine books 
of Letters, with a tenili containing his 
correspondence with Trajan, including the 
famous letter about the treatment of the 
Christians in bis prov., and Panegyric 


on Tmjan, For eds. see those of O. E. 
Glcrig, with notes (1796 -l&OO); H. Kell 
and T. Mommsen (1870-71); and C. F. W. 
Muller (1903). The Epistles have been 
cd. bv G. Kortte (1734), and soparato 
books by J. Cowan (1889) and J. U. Dull 
(1906). See also E. T. Merrill, Selected 
Letters (190.3). .1. D. Lcwvis, Kiig. trans. 

1879, is good. See Cellarius, Vita, c, 1693 ; 
J. Mn‘-Mm. 1709; M. ir^ehanz, Homan 
JMtraiiire, 1890-1606; and E. G. Hardy, 
Stud it 8 ni Homan History, 1906-09. 

Pliocene, or Pleiocene, name given to the 
topmost div. of the Tertiary system In 
gcolog.\ . Strata of tills ago co\er a large 
area in Norfolk, Suffolk, and accur also In 
a nnmhcr of siiiall areas, chiefly about 
Walton-on-the-Nozc, in Essex, wliero 
they rest uneonformably on the London 
Clay and Chalk. The beds are termed 
*erugs’ from their ‘shelly’ nature, being 
typic'ttlly marine shell-bunks, deposited in 
shallow water near the slioiv, and indi- 
cating that this area undcivvent snhsidenee 
during 1^. time. The older P. had prob- 
ably a warm tc'inperate elimate, and is 
represented by the Coralline (‘rag; the 
newer i*. was probably cold temperate, 
and is repiesontcd b> the Red, Norwich, 
Chillesford. ami Wcviiournc (‘rags, the 
Forest Beil group, and Lcda myaha hcils. 
Arc-tie conditions pre\ ailed at the close of 
p. time. The Coralline Crag, so called 
from tlie large number of contained 
Piily/oa (Corallines), consists of ealcaroous 
sand^. otcurs near Orford in Suffolk, and 
IS 60-80 ft. thick. At its occurs a 
conglomerate deposit with ‘ box->lono.s’ 
and phosphato beds, containing early P. 
fossils. Tho fossils of the Cor.iilino Crag 
are ehlclly Polyzoa {Alveolana, etc.), 
Lamellibranchs (Asfarte and Pecten), 
liraehioiiods, Gastcropods, and over a 
hundred species of ^‘oraminilt^ra. The 
Re<l ( rag consists of red ferruginous sands, 
and covers an area of 300-400 sq. m., but 
is iisnaily com-ealed by the (iliiciiil gravels 
and .saiid.s. Tho fossils are chiefly Mol- 
lusia (Fnsfjis, Astarte, Pectanculus), 273 
spe< IPS being known, of w-hich 33 arc 
c'xtjm t. Tho Norwich or JVIammalian 
Crag has a wider distrihutinn than any 
other P. formation, it ranges from tho 
coast of Norfolk to Orwell in Suffolk 
(70 ni.h and varies in thieknoss from 
30 to 130 ft. Fossils such as A ucula and 
Telhnn oe< nr in these shelh Hamls of tho 
('lug, and maminaliuii leniuiiis uro coiii- 
nioii and inclinle Mastodon, Elephas 
antutuns. Pel is, Uraus, Bos, eti*. Resting 
on the Red and Norw-ich Crags is tho 
Chillcsford (Jrag, which show's many shells 
of Arctic species (Cardmrn). Tlie Chiiles- 
ford Clay then follows, anil tliis is suc- 
ceeded by tlic Weybourno Cfiag with a still 
larger proportion of N. forms (Astarte, 
Borealis, etc.). Tho Forest Bed group 
w'hif h succeeds consists of froah- water and 
estuarine strata, and containt tho ' Cromer 
Forest Bed.* which is about' 20 ft. thick. 
This bed Is formed of clays, lignite, etc., 
rich in plant remains and stutiips of trees 
(maple, sloe, oak, beech, etc.), and hones 
of mammalia (hippopotamus, elephant, 
and beaver). Tho termiuol jnember of 
the Brit, P. is tho Leda myalis bed. formed 
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of 20 ft. of marine sandy and frrayels. with 
I^Aa myalis^ Mya truncata, etc. The P. 
of Boldrium (DiesHan) is arcnaccjous, and 
oorresponds to Lonham bods (so called 
from solution * pipes' exposed in chalk 
quarries on the escarpment of the N. 
Downs, particularly at Lenham, Kent), of 
the older P. In Britain, chipped flints 
(eoliths) have heon recovered from Ijate 
Pliocene deposits. The Suffolk lioro Beds 
and other crag: deposits in E. Anglia are 
well-known for the scrapers and hcak- 
shaped tools which they yield, and certain 
levels can bo recofiruisod as old land sur- 
faces. Most arclireol«)glst8 now accept 
that man in liSto Pliocene times lived on 
these surfaces and on the edge of the Crag 
sea, subsisting on shcll-flsli and other 
simple foods. In Italy the 1'. becomes a 
marine formation, covering a large orca of 
the sub-Apennines and the is. of .^iclly, 
and consists of clays, marls, and thick 
limestones. The Alps received their flnal 
elevation, and a host of volcanoes broke 
out along the S. borders of the Alpine 
regions (Etiui, Soinma, iSantorin. etc.). 
In India P. strata of liuviatile origin 
(Siwalik beds) arc found in tho Himalayas, 
and are characterised by maniinaiian 
remains. Tho P. of A incrica (Colorado. 
Kansas) is remarkabio for tho oriental 
character of the fauna. 

PliosauruB or Pleiosaurus (Ok. frAicoc. 
larger, raiVos-. lizard), genus of extinct 
reptiles with fln-like paddles and a large 
head supported an a short neck. Heinains 
have been found In the Jurassic rucks of 
England and elsewhere. 

Plook, or Plotsk; 1. Dist. of Poland, 
bounded N.W. and N. by (lennnny, S. 
by Warsaw, S.W. by the Vistula. Tho 
surface Is rather flat and rnarsiiy, area 
about 3041 sq. in., with forests and peat- 
bogs N. and W. There are distilleries, 
sugar-rcitlneries. saw and flour nulls, iron 
and wood manufs., and tanneries. Oruin 
and agrie. liiiplenieiits are aNo prodnee<l. 
Pop. 780,000. ‘J. (^ip. of the above, on 

tho Vistula, 58 ni. \V.X.\V. of Warsaw, 
In the Middle Ages the dukes of Masovia 
resided here. It is a hlsiiop’s sec, and h.'is 
a twelfth -century cathedral, with tombs 
of the Polish sovereigns Vladlsl.is j. (rf. 
1102) and ihdeslas Ml. {fl. 1139). There 
is also an old I'inrist ciillege. P. w’us cap- 
tured l>y the tiers. In Nov. 1914 and again 
In 1939. There Is triule in sugar-beet, 
timber, and grain, and manufs. of agrie. 
machinery, soap. otx*. Pop. 32,700 (in 
1931). 

Ploegsteert, vll. In W. Flanders. liel- 
gium, 8 m. S. of Ypres, known as ‘l*iug 
Street* to Brit, troops; tho vil. and Its 
nearby wood were an Important position 
in the battles of the Vpres sallcnl in tho 
First World War. Over 11,000 missing 
are commemorated by a momorlal. 

Plossti, Ployeshti, or Ploesoi, cap. of 
Prahova prov., Hutnania. 35 m. N. of 
Bucharest. There are petroleum wells 
and refluorles in the vicinity, it has trade 
in wool, and is a road and rail Junction. 
The Human ian oilflclds at 1’. were of vital 
importance to Oormany during the 
Second World War and wore therefore 
heavily bombed by the Allies: 177 


Amer. Liberator planes mafle a low-level 
daylight attack on Aug. 12, 1943, the raid 
involving a flight of 2480 m. Pop. 77,0()0. 

Plombieres, tn. in tho dept, of Vosges, 
France, 14 ni. ,S. of IiSpinal. It is a 
popular watering-place, with many medi- 
cinal springs, whose cmrative properties 
bring relief to thousands of patients 
annually. Tlio Roms, have left traces of 
their occupation in their well-preserved 
baths. Jt was here that Cavour signed 
ttie celebrated ‘Pacte de Plombieres* 
with Napoleon III. (1859), which provided 
for tho eo^8ion of Savoy and Nice to 
France. I ’op. 1700. 

Plosives, under Piro.VKTirfl. 

Plotinus (/■. 203-r. 202), Uk. philosopbor, 
founder of Neoplatonism, b. at Lycopolis 
in Egypt. -\t tlie age. of twenty -eight he 
began to attend tlie lectures of Amnionius 
Saccos, the eluef furernnncr of the Noo- 
platonlsts. In 212 be wont with the 
Emperor (.iordiun to Mesopotamia and the 
K., whence tw’o years later he returned to 
Uoiiie. Hero ho taught T'hiloaophy for 
ten yearn, enjoying the admiration and 
favour of the Emperor < hillhuius. About 
202 he retired to (Ump uiia, where he died. 
His works were eel. hy iiis disciple Por- 
phyry in six groups, each containing nine 
books, and Lenco known as tlie Knneada, 
A iiOt. traus. was iiub. in 1192. P. is an 
idealist pure ami simple, (lod is spirit, 
and all that (Uiii iai attributed to him is 
gooduess and unity. From him emanates 
InteUeet (NoO?), from the Sous l onies the 
world -soul, from wdiieli emanate various 
forces (iueluding tlie human soul), whence 
ttnully comes .Matter. Man’s work Is to 
return to union with (>od hy eliminating 
from his life tlie unreal and material, ana 
the final step in this union is that of 
ecstasy. Ste NrjopLVTovisM. iSee Eng. 
Irans. by S. .MaeKeiina. 1917; also W. R. 
Inge, The Ut I nnous I Philosophy of I'Uitinua, 
1914, and The /Philosophy of I’lotinus <3rd 
ed.), 192^. 

Plotsk, sie Ploc'K. 

Plougastel-Daoulas, tn. of the dept, of 
Finistere, Eraiiee, on a poninsuU of the 
Brest e^>!^•^t. The tn. was damaged lU the 
.Second World War, the ehuroli being 
almost entirtdy destroyed, and the flue 
sove II tiHuith -century Calvarv heavily 
pitted. Pop. U!)14. 

Plough (Plow) Monday, or Rook Monday, 
first Monday after Epiphany (Twelfth 
Day), termination of the Christmas holi- 
days, ami boraid of t be ploughing season. 
The and. custom of celebrating it by a 
procession and drawing a plough from door 
to door in the par. and begging ‘plough- 
money’ for rustio festivities still survivos 
Id parts of England. 

Ploughs and Ploughing. From a remote 
period the plough has been the most 
important iniploment of husbandry, but 
only since the middle of tho seventeenth 
century has any advance been made on 
some of the oldest types which are stil' 
to be seen in ■ so by primitive people. 
Modern ploughs are of various types, 
differing in essential features according 
to the varying conditions of soil and 
climate. The single-furrow idoiighs in- 
clude one wheel and two wheel types. 
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Disk ploughs vvhich bavo tbo abaro aod 
breast of the ordinary form displaced by a 
large, steel, concaTe cutting diak. are 
Bometlinea used in America, foi noik m 
Ttry hard or heavy soil ^hcie a breast 
plough ^onld bo imjprartkable Turn 
wrest plongliH are used boii/outaliy on hill 
bides, Turning the furrow all in one direc 
tion downwards Double and multiple 
ploughs can be used on bght land to 
economise manual and borhc labour, if 
other motive power is not available 
Among special purpose ploughs are the 
double brea'^ted or ndging plough and the 
subsoil plough which travels in the fur 
rows behind an ordiuaiw plough, breaking 
up a panned ub*«oiI Other bpeclal types 
are ennstriKted tor drainage woik su«h 
as the mole i loiiUi 'i bo es«:cntial taits 
ot a modtiii tyio of couinion plou^^h «uc 
tlo beam to winch the handle b me at 
tacLed . tl o frame or I od> which is 1 oltcd 
to the beam and which eariies the hix^abt 
or mould board . the e utting share and t he 
hake or head and eliatu to which the 
hor«cs are attached 'J he huge oi furrow 
wheel is pineed on the iig] t cf the cross 
bar rnnniog in the furrow eiiel rcgulotincr 
the width of tlio furiew slice Ihc small 
or land wheel is on the Iclt of the cross bai 
luui ingoi tl c unploiighcd land it^lu ight 
regulates the depth cl ptoughuit. I he 
coulter attached to (he leam n nkts the 
vertical eig of the furrow fchee, uiid the 
skim couher attae hed in fre 1 1 p ires off 
the top of the funow <n the left wde 
Ice breasts of ordinary plongiis arc fixed 
on the right hand snlc ar d tniii the fuirow 
slice on that Kide enh lie werk is 
there^fore done in iidgcs or lar ds < f eei^ual 
width varying Ironi h to (6 It Iho 
tliree fomib of furrows ti^'i tl e lectnugulir, 
the crested or hi^h cut ai i tin wide 
broken furrow Ihc ripe t < t j louglung 
istoiDMitthe tepsiiifnce f the’' toil so as 
to puhense iL ei i luin*ui dci the surface 
plant glow th II 11 111 j t le derom 
posed Ibe deitl of ploi ni^ depends 
on the ronellt on < f the ^m 1 and subsoil 
and whether the eic]i tlat is next to 
occupy the land is deei r r si illow rooting 
M hen the plough pi s at ( 1 e same depth 
year after jear a h inkiie i liijer or pan ih 
formed through wl ich the loots cf eulti 
s ated plant s cannot pene ti «t i 1 loughing 
Is done ab earl} as j osmI h in nutumn so 
that, espeeiaJly on tie le mci soils the 
weawer uia^ exercise it i me flcial effects 
ab long aft possible 1 1 ii£,hiiig is im 
possible during bard fu t and is iin 
desirable in continuon wet weather 
riougbing bv steam powii 1 s now I* u 
ousted bv the far men cec m i ncal tiac toi'. 
driven by internal combuhiion engines 
Tractor pk ughs with tnultiplo biCcisi 
embody tl e principles of tl c In rso ploueli 
end aic of two main t}i cs the traihi 
plough, with the breasts n <iiii te d on ai 1 
regulated from Uie beam ind the 'Unit 
type plough, mounted directly on the 
tractor and being raised by the tnictoi s 
hvdrauhc lifting gcai ter <leep m 
difficult work spcciall} ‘strong and ljca\} 
tractor ploughs are nsed Thc> aie 
fiequentlv drawn by tracklajJrg ma 
cbfpes On f^mall areas, hand guided 


Iietrol tractors witb one or moro ploughs 
attached are in gene ral use 

Plovdiv 1 ])ist of Bulgaria in the S E 
' part of E liuuiella \rea 0115 sq. m 
Pop S77 000 2 Cap of 1 Kuuidia, in 

tbo above dist , Is seate d on a sniall is 
formed bj tlie Maiitzd, M > m \V N W of 
Adrianoplo It was founded bj Philip 
of Maeouon, the father of Alexander the 
Great, under the Jtom I i iplu it was the 
cap of the pro> of Thracia, long in pos 
se&bion of the iurkb it contaiiiH sev 
nnet luosquos It is the beat of three 
lishoprics Cathohe Gl and Bulgarian, 
ane* ib situated in the midst of a vino and 
Iruit growing country, being specially 
noted for its mulberries J he industries 
arc corinc < t c d w ith tobacc o ittai of robcs, 
cotton bitk, Icuthci, and doth I he in 
was aliiiust demohshccl h\ an eaithqual e 
111 1818, but was rebuilt Idtei Pop 
100 000 

Plover, namo for vaiioub hmic ulinc birds 
of the sub lauuly Ghaiddukla charaeter 
ised by a short hill, weak at the base and 
strong at the tip, iho nostiils in deep 
longitucbnal grooves A (spiral bpceics 
18 the golden P (Lharadnu^t pluiialis), 
which IS plentiful on znoorb and m coasts 
of iiost paits Britain in winter It Is 
alout 10 in kng ind in winter llu iinpor 
put ni i scity black with large yellow 
sTct II i white throat and under parts, 
cimngti g to blaek in t lie bj ring It nests 
on the gioniid laying foui ycllowisb eggs 
bJot< ltd w ith brown It ib these as well 
as the eg^s of the Ininving oi green P 
whid oie highly valued ns a t nk deh 
cae\ IhekenrisbP {^umlUt^inttUana) 
V- a summer migrant bn (ding in con 
silk nl k numbers in tb( Uouiin v Marshc'' 
The iiiiged P or ring dotteiel (/7 Juali 
atla 1 ^ i small bird \ Hh a hiark I ind on 
tie 11 Hat ( ulonib'ition in the 1 oudon 
uita was first notice tl in 1 M4 and three 
liter tie flrbt j an wtre bien in 
'Sell '■hue I he Noifolk P or stom cur 
kw {(1 dici t7riv9 ertpdar ) is also a 
simmer vibitaiii fiequentirig sandy 
kwns 1 A II 1 union 7 he 

Jatvivg 1040 

Ployebliti, s f Pi oj SI r 

Plticker, Julius (1801 TS) Qer muthe 
D atidiin and phyddst b at 1 Ibcrfdd 
1 dueated at Dtissrldoil t iid at th( iiims 
t f Bonn H« itldhtig and Beilin hi went 


to laiis m 1823 and (onferifd with It 
MomiteiM At Bonn lie became prital 
(If tint 182 > and pi d exti aordmarx 
1820 Ifis ilrst great work was AnaHy 
ttnh oevinelnHLhe 2 niv ichehufigcn (1828 
1811) In it he fntirducrd a eondse 


uotatfon now unixdbdlly used bv mathe 
milieiaiiH Ihc first xol applied this 


ImilieiaiiH Unc first xol applied this 
notation generally but enured spi dally 


Into the euh|f et of eur^(b, And the detor- 
mniation of the whole courai of any curve 
from a linutc d number of ;miiit8 taken In 
it the bcci lid yol estab tpo principle of 
duality or ledproclty P tecamc prof 
of mnlh( matk s at Halle 1834, and Bonn, 
18 Pi 7 hen came the following works 
Agskia der analgtischen Oeomttrie (1835), 
' A« 




(1846) In 1847 he became piof ofphysicH 
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at Bonn, and ho Hoon. appeared as an 
orlgrlnol worker in hia new subject. Hla 
writings on physios wore contributed to 
Poggendorffa Anndlen . First ho dealt with 
the maimetlc properties of crystals, and the 
properties of luagnetlo and diamagnetic 
bodies: then, earlier than Bunsen, he 
announced that lines in the spectrum were 
choractoiistio of the chemical sutistamie 
emitting them. Toward tlie end of his life 
be retiumed to his earlier field of study, and 
developed what is now called Line geo- 
metry, adapted to throo-dimonsloiial 
pimposoB in wlilch the imit is, instead of 
tho point, the straight line. 

Plum (J'rrmus domeaticiia), cultivated 
variety of P. communis, one of the most 
important hardy fruit-ljcaring trees. In 
planting regard should bo had to varieties, 
which are very numerous. A strontr 
rc'tentivc loam in whieh lime is present is 
the most suitable soil for P. culture, and 
the situation should bo one freely exposed 
to light and air. For orchard culture, the 
standard form of treo is the most suitable, 
but tho bush and pyramid forms are 
valuablo for ^rdens. The fan-trained 
tree is the host for wall culture. IN. im' 
very successfully grown in itots in light, 
aiiy glass-houses. See H, V. Taylor. 
Plums of England, 10 JO 

Plumage, see Bird; Fji.atuers. 

Plumbago, genus of herbaceous plants 
and shrubs. P, capensis, a native of 8. 
Africa, is a valuable greenhouse rdant. and 
may be trained ou stakes or trellises. It 
bears blue spikes of flowers. &3ev. species 
have medicinal value. 

Plumbago, see Black-lkad. 

Plumber- work, see under BriLPiKG. 

Plumbism, see Bead Powonino. 

Plumer, Herbert Charles Onslow, first 
Viscount (1837-1932), Brit, soldier, grent- 
grandson of Sir Thomas J*., oue-time 
maater of the rolls. Kduented at Eton 
and Saudliiii*st, ho began service fn the 
York and Lancaster Beginiciit, 1870. Ho 
eerved in the Sudan in ISSl, being tiuii- 
tioned in dispatches; in S. Africa 1890, 
where ho mised and coinmaiuied a 
mounted Kitte (''orps, rind dist ingiiished 
himself in the S. African war in Die oyicra- 
tlons In Hliodosia, his must notabln 
achiovoniciif. being tho relief of Mafeking. 
Major-general. 1902, ho was uuarter- 
master-gonr'ral to Du* forces anrl a member 
of tho Army Conm il 1904-.'), and ap- 
pointed general oUi' i r commanding N. 
Command in 1911. In the First World 
War ho hehl sueccH^iiely Die iol lowing 
commands: Fifth Army Corps (1915), 
Second Army Biil. J'.^ poditioiuuy Force 
(1915-17); Jt. K.\r>cdi(iujiarv Force, 
(Nov. 1917-Maivh 11 ’ IS): ami from 1918 
the Second Army of tiu' Brit. Kxpodition- 
ary Force in Frnncr' ^nid Flanders. Bis 
outstanding achievement on tin* \V. fi*ont 
was the victory of Aicssinus Illdgo in Juno 
1917. Jt Is wort hy of r«*coril that he never 
favourc'd tho o!Tcii‘'ivo against Posschcri- 
daelc Rfdgo. He uas sent to Italy Im- 
mediately after the It. disaster of Capor- 
otto (tf.o.). In tlic final advance on the W. 
front his army clcart‘d tho tiers, from tho 
high grouml K. of Ypres and from 
Ploogsteert ((f.v.) Wood and Alossinos, 


forced tho evacuation of Lille and. by the 
armistice, hatl reached the Scheldt and 
(ihent. After tho ariuistico ho ooiu- 
nnuided the Jlrit. Rhino Army. Ou his 
r(*turu to Britain he received tho thanks 
o£ l^arllameat, n grout of £30.000, and a 
barony. In 1919 he was ina<le governor 
of Alalttt. and in 192.5 high commissioner 
of Palestine and Transjordhn. See life 
by .Sir C. H.iringtoii (his chief of staff in 
f rame and Italy), 193.0. P. la buried in 
West JuintU’r Abbey. 

I Plumoton, Nil. of Sussex, England, 

I Ji m. N.w. of r^ewori. Ra<'o meetings are 
j held annu.iJIv from Sept, to May. Pop. 
760. 

Plumaiead, par. of Londou, England, In 
Iho bur. of Wtmlwicjh (Kent), which it 
adjoins. I*. Marches (about .>4 ra, from 
Kritli) are clnctly utscd os a military rango, 
and contain powder magazines. The pop. 
is included in that of Woolwich. 

Pluralism system of holding 

more than one liv uig or bonofico with cure 
of souls at tho some time. This, among 
other personal privileges and emoluments 
of tho elorgy, was foitiiddcn in England 
at Die time of ll.o lU'f(»rniation by an 
Act of 1529. That Aet, whieh deprived 
Du* <*lergy of the power of holding iilurali- 
Dcs by virtue of papal licences purchased 
lor money, and matie residence obligatory, 
only permitted jiluralities Nvith respect to 
benefices above tho yeai'ly value of £8, 
In tho eighteenth centnry, hoNvever. P. 
was rife. 1 duralii los ore now regulated by 
Acts of 1 8.37 and 1 885. the former of which 
repealed tlii> Ai't of 1529 and declared 
fdurulitics illegal except wlitTc Dm livings 
were of small value and situated in dists. 
of a small pop. The amending Aot of 
1885 provides that two beneliccs may, by 
dispensMit loti from tho archbishop of 
riuitcrburY, be held togetlicr if the 
churches are within 4 m. of eacli other ami 
1 he value of one of the heuelices does not 
exceed £20U. 

Pluralism, metaphysh'al theory that all 
existence is ultimately reducihlo l»i a 
muUiplicj(> of disDnet and luuupeudeut 
beings or elements. As such, P. is 
directly opI)o^ed to monism (r/.v.) and is 
distiugnished from dualism in that it 
po^tulalcs many realities and allows 
greatiT qualitatlvo diversity. To-day it 
i.: usual t<» notice only inatcriaUHtic .and 
.spiritual P. There is an iuoreasing 
departure from tho pustulatiuus of 
iiinterlali^lie P, since il offers no explana- 
tion (»f tho origin of mind, declaring that 
mind it -elf is not r»*al, Uertrond Uiisseli 
formulates a variation on the theme by 
lu'opoiipding that the \NorliJ, so far as we 
kiioNN it, i.s composed c)i H uutiiher of 
dcinciU.'*, and one method of arrangemont 
prodnee.'s miml, Nvbilc another ‘pattern* 
])rodueN‘s matter. P. dt»scribc» rather 
than explains mind, anti eriiit'*j liold that 
bin it to bu its chief weakness, l^plrltual 
P. is the form most NNidely considered 
to-day. It is based upon the conception 
of Leibniz {q.v, hat reality is made up of 
an Infinite nuiiihcr of individual forces, 
Nvhoae nature is psychic. Tlicse he terms 
'monads,' uiid bo claims that Ood has 
evolved them to fulfil Ills ultiuiate will. 
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He shows a movenit nt of complete 
upward development fioin one level to the 
next Tins theory is suppoitcd by 
Howison In America, though it has not 

S et been satisfactorilv explained how 
!i 6 re can be interaction between indivi- 
dual minds having a concrete existence 
as Wm Jaqies declares P forms the 
basis of many theistio theories which 
begm by assuming the origin and ultimate 
development of individual minds It is 
this assumption which provides entics 
with most of their mateiial See dlw 
Monad and Movadism Ste Leibnir 
MoTUtdoU)ffi/t 1714, AV James A Plural 
tshc Unnerve, 1910, C V llichardson 
SinniualPl naUsmand Ri cent Philosophy 
1919, and \\ Cur A J henry if \tonadh 
1922 

Pluralism (political theor\) thtoi^ 
which re^rds the state as an institution 
essentially similar to chirchts trad( 
unions, etc Ihus follows a dcniil that 
the state has any theoretical claim to 
sovereigrntv over such other institutions 
H J Laski 19 ) ) is the pi in c\pouent 
Plurality (in logic) contention that a 
certain edec t is not produced b> one and 
the same cause, but that diftcreut causes 
can result In similar effects The thoor\ 
was laid down by J S Mill (9 1 ), and is 
referred to as P of caubC'^ While the 
statement may be superflciallv true, unde r 
close examination it is doubtful fur inaii> 
effects which appear to bo similar or 
fundamentally different in kind or degree 
For example, many causes will produce 
unconsciousness m the hum in miixl and 
apparently this instan< c bears out P as a 
feasible contention but there ate many 
kinds of unconsciousness cich very 
different from the other Meticulous in 
qulry therefore rejects nine li ot tho cvi 
dence which is brought forwai 1 to support 
the thcon See J S AIill I gic 187 » 
Plural Voting, electoral ««>st€m that 
allows a person to have more than ono vote 
at thr same ticc tion i or p irl » lections 
in the Lmtcd Kingdom bcfoie 1918 thcic 
was a certain airioimt of P V inasmuch 
as a man could qualify as a landowner 
although not as a resident in sev eon 
stituencles By the Pepic-entatlon of the 
People Act 1918 P V was ulinost 
abolished and the position then w,ui tint 
a person could not have more than tw 1 
votes and these hod to be gi\cri m two 
constituencies Thus he could bo rcgis 
tered both in respect of a residential 
Qualification and also as n voter m a unn 
constituencv or again 111 lespiet of a 
residential qualificition aud in respect if 
business premises But tlin licpresent 
ation of tho People \ft 1 i*s piovid l 
for the complete abolition of P V bv 
abandoning all univ constituencies and 
removing tho business premises lote 
Plush (contraction from peluche, hairy 
fhbnc), kind of cloth of silk cotton or 
wool, or a mixture of these woven hko 
velvet, abut having a longer and softer 
nap It is used chif fiy for rich garments 
cloaks, and upholstery, and espec lally for 
footmen's knee breeches and liveries 
' Hatter's P is used for tho outside of 
top-bats 


Pluto 

Plutarch (IIXoirapYo^) (c AD 40-after 
120), brk miscellaneous wntci, philo- 
sopher and moralist, and biogiophor h at 
Chaironeia, Bceotla He lectured on 
philosophy at Romo during Domitian's 
reign, winning tho friendship of persons of 
distinction and holding high ofllco undor 
Trajan and Hadrian He d in his native 
! tn whole he probably wrote most of his 
famous lUoi ilapaAAyjXoi (fnity BIX parallel 
lives of Gks and llonis , arranged in palis 
for compaiison) and four single lives 
Ihe Intel est of those biographies is luaiiiJi 
ethical and not historical but the y rc uiain 
among tho great books of the world and 
thoir influence has been vast *s stylo 
18 honest but sometimes cumbrous and 
obscuie Among the couples compared 
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in IIkmiis ind Romulus P<ti{|(s and 
F ibiiis Mi\inius Akibjidcs and Cono 
lanns \1( \ imlei ind ( ns ir Lb iiiosthenes 
irid( ie» ro His philo'^opbical iiid fthicai 
work«» ar( usually giouped together as 
Opeia Moral n 1 b« \ tie it of a \anoti 
of subnets md in Miluibh for numerous 
quot it ions liom lost Gk poems and 
dram is 

J»rbh Kjrnphy — fi xrs I rvts ( Linds 
kog K /icghr (Jtulmei) I Hi 19 B 
Pernn (Lnib) 1914 29 Motnlia O N 
lUriiaidakis 1HS8 9( ( Hubert W 

Naehstaidt 1925, h ( Babbitt H N 
lowhp W Hdinholl (I ofdi) 1927 fl 
IrtwsLATfONH (in addition to Ijoeb texts 
above) I un sir f North, 1 )79 1928 
1929 10 Dridtii revised by A H Clough 
(Lvery man's Library) See A. Weiszttc ker 
Untersmhunyeri iwer Plutanhs bio 
fffaphtsche /echnik 1931 and N 1 Barbu 
J es Pro(MM dans Uh biofftaphie dU 
Plutarque 1911 

Pluto (IlArirwi') or Hades In (xk myth 
ology tlie god and ruler of tho under 
world (Hadts) idontltkd with tho Rom 
DIs Ho woH son of Chnuios and Rhea 
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brother of Zous and Poseidon, and carried 
oil Persophono to be his queen. 

Pluto. The discovery of Neptune (q.e.) 
in 1846 from its perturbations on Uranus 
sugsested that a similar method could be 
used for detecting a trans-Neptunlau 
planet, if such existed. Percival Lowell, 
working on lines similar to those adopted 
by Leverrier and Adams, Indicated whtire 
the planet would be found, but did not 
live to see his prediction fulfilled. On 
Jan. 21, 1930, C. M. Tombaugh at the 
Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona, 
was rewarded for his efforts, as a photo- 
graphic plate showed the image of the new 
planet which ho had sought for years. 
The result of examining the plate was 
announced on March 13 of the same year. 
Although it was nearly in the direction 

S rodictod by Lowell it was much nearer 
linn ho had suggested, and it was prob- 
ably by good fortimo that search in the 
right place was carried rtut. The new 
planet named P. was found to be moving 
m a very eccentric orbit, eccentricity 
0-248, at an inclination of nearly 17® 9' to 
the ecliiitlc. It takes nearly 248 years to 
complete a revolution round tlic suu from 
which its mean distance is 3,666,000.000 m.. 
but its high eccentricity makes it approach 
tho sun to within *.d,o/o^h‘ 0,000 in. at one 
time and to recedo to 4,657,000,000 iii. at 
another, so that it comes witliin the orbit 
of Neptune during its revolution round 
the sun. its period of axial rotation, 
diameter, and mass is unknown, but it is 
probably Cinnparnl)le \Nith Mars in size 
and mass. If it lias any satellites they 
are too small to lie dotcete<l, o\ en with the 
most powerful of modern tel<*scopcs. It 
is thougiit tliat tliero may lie one or 
more plauetH beyond P. Imt this is mere 
conjeeturo. 

P.L.U.T.O. (i>ipc line under the oeeaii), 
see tinder Ihi'K-UNK, 

Plutonic, sen under Iqneot-s Itoncs. 
Plutonium (synibol l*u), inetallic cle- 
ment made by bombarding uraniiiiii with 
neutrons. Its atomic weight is 239 and 
its atomic nuinber 94. It cau itsedf he 
disintegrated by neutrons, enormous 
amounts of atomic energy iicing liberated 
explosively (as at Nagasaki). At first P. 
was believed to bo n piirelv artifleial 
element, but later it was staletl that It 
occurs iiatiirally in minute amounts. 
Its atoinle fission can lie ( ontrolh‘<i, which 
inakis it bnitalilo as a source of atomic 
enoivy for Indnstrial purposes. 

* Pluto, Operation,’ see under 
Plutub (HAm-Vos). (ik. perboniilcatfoii of 
riehcH, son of Ih'iueter iiml la^-iiin, often 
rtM>rcsented ns botli l.mie and winged, 
lie was said to liavo been bliinleii by Zeus 
that he might bestow bis gifts iiidis- 
eriminatoly. 

Pluvius, title given like 'Pliiviaiis' and 
*lmbrleitor’ to the Kom. Jupiter as the 
sender of rain. 

'Plymouth, important nav.al and com- 
mcreJal seaport, of Devonshire, England, 
situated between tho estuaries of the 
Tamar and Plym Ks. on tho boundary of 
Dovon and Cornwall, nearly 250 ni. by 
rail W.S.W. of London. ()riglnally three 
separate tns., Devon port, K. Stouohouse, 


and P. An amalgamation took place In 
1914 under tho inclusive name of P. There 
are three harbours, Sutton Pool, Catwater 
(Cattowater), and the Hamoaze, which 
unite in P. Sound, a spacious bay xvhic.h has 
a breakwater a mile In length across the 
entrance; nearly 4,000.000 tons of local 
™ne were used in its construction. 
The chief gov. estabs., viz. the dockyard, 
barracks, gun wharves, etc., arc at Devon- 

E ort. At Stonchouse are the naval 
ospital, Royal Marine barracks, victual- 
ling yards, etc., while P. is the centre of 
trade. After the Second World War a 
number of new industries were estub., 
giving employment to many thousands of 
workers In the manuf. of clothing, radio 
equipment, lubrication products, and 
processed foods. 

Historically P. Is one of the most 
interesting cities in (ireat Britain. It 
was from hero that Drake, Hawkins, and 
flrenvillo sailed on many of tlielr great 
vovoges; the Mayfimoer set forth from P. 
with tho Pilgrim Fathers to America; 
Cajd. Cook led his first voyage of circum- 
n.ivigatlon, and his last and fatal voyage of 
1776, from this same port. Dimiinating 
tho city arc the mighty ramparts of the 
seventtH.‘nth -century citadel, built soon 
after the long and stubborn sieges when 
P. 8UC(5f*ssfiilly withstood tho attacks of 
tlie HoyalLsts in the Civil war. In and 
around tlio city there remain ^ery many 
Indies of these aspects of her anct. past. 
The sect known us the P. Brethren (^.r.) 
originated here after 1S3P. The tu, 
returns two members to Parliament. 

In tho Second World War P. was sub- 
jected to many intense aerial bombard- 
ments. and the record of deatii and 
dostnictJori made it proportionately the 
worst hit city in Great Britain. Civilian 
casualties alone w'ere .5620, with 1172 
killed: 72.102 houses W'ore ilainagcd. with 
3764 eompletely destroyed. Nearly all 
tho civie buildings, including the public 
library wut h its total stock of S0,0(i0 hooks, 
were willed out. As a result, many of the 
narrow wdiiding streets of lh(' old tn. <‘om- 
pletcly disapp(‘aivii and the eity was laced 
witli a \usr firoblein of recou.st ruction, 
ill 1913 a ‘Plan for Plymouth* was pub. 
propounding a scheme of redevelopment 
wiueh cuvisagod one of tno fine»t eity 
centres in Kiirope. 

Amongst tlie city’* many attraetioiis to 
visitors Is l\ Hoe, on which Drake was 
]>Inying liis historical game of bowls when 
report was first received of the sighting of 
the Sp. Armada in l.iSS. P. has n 
marine hiologieal station uiui aquarium. 
It i.s a point of departure lor oceau-goiug 
Steamers, and is a seajil.ino base. The 
estimated pop. of 220, Mb) in 1931 was 
rediiceil by over .lO.UOO lus a result of the 
air raid destrucl ion. The eblima ted figure 
for 1918 was 178,000. 

Plymouth, chief tu. of Plymouth co.. 
Massachusetts. U S.A., situated about 35 
m. 8.12. of Bosto it is the oldest tn. in 
New England, having been founded by the 
Pilgrim Fathers, who loft P. in England 
and settled there in Dec. 1620. It stands 
on a tine harbour, tho cominoroe is 
considerable, and the chief industries are 
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the manuf. of Iron goods and fishing. 
There are sev. handsome chnrches and a 
fine hall, where there ore pilgrim relios 
and historical paintings. Pop. 15,000. 

Plymouth Brethren, or Darbyitei, re- 
ligious sect which started In Dublin about 
1830, and thence spread to Plymouth. 
Bristol. London, and other tns. Originally 
a reaction from formalism and clericalism, 
it gained numeroas converts, many of 
them of high social position, through tho 
work of John Nelson Darby (1800-82), a 
barrister, who gave his lifo to evangeli*4tio 
work in Ireland, Euglaiul, Swltscrlaiid, 
and other continental lands, as w'ell ns 
Tislting America. P. B. wore at one time 
widely kuo^^ n aa Darby ties. Dlvs. in the 
Plymouth meeting led, after much con- 
troversy, lo a separation of the ‘Open* 
from the * Exclusive Bi'ethrcn,* the latter 
refusing fellowship with any but liaprised 
heJiovers of their own persuasi/>Ti. There 
have been many other internal disputes, 
but the movement contmiich powerful in 
se'^ . coiuitrlcs. P. B. stand for a simple 
world-renouncing piety, regard ^ ho Bible 
ns infallible, look for the speedy sSecoud 
Coming uf Christ, reject n professional 
ordained ministry, and ‘break bread* 
together weekly In memory of t ho death of 
Christ. Each local meeting is regarded as 
autonomous under the ga idant'o of the 
Holy Bpirit. 

Ptymouth Sound, arm of tho Eng. 
Channel between Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, covering an area of 4500 oc., in- 
cluding the following inlet««: the Catwater, 
Sutton Pool, Mill Bay, Stouchouse Pool, 
and the llamoare, the latter used os a 
naval harl>our, and Cawsand Bay ou tho 
W. An Inimeuse breakwater was com- 
pleted in 1841, and this shelters tho har- 
bours frtuu tiic S.W. gales. It is nearly 
a mile long, and lies m. to the of the 
Hoe. Then* Is a lighthouse at tho W. end. 

Plympton, mrkt. tu. of Devonsliire, 
England, 4* m. N.E. of Pljunoulh. P. is 
a ‘stannary ’ tu., eomprising the pars, of P. 
St. Mary and P. rtt. Maurice; the latter 
was a bor. niiitl 1842, and was tho heuid- 
qnarters of Prmeo Maurice (1643) and the 
bp. of Sir Joshua fleynolds (1723), who 
was educated at the graniinar school 
(founded 1658). &t. Maurice has also an 

and. guildhall, and tin re arc ruins of an 
old castle. Pop. lO.Odo. 

Plymstook, par. and \il, of Devonshire, 
England, on the Catwater niid Plymouth 
Sound, 3 in. B.E. of 1M\ mouth. Lime- 
stone and marble are foimrl. Pop. 6000. 

Plynlfmmon, int. of \\al<s, in Moiit- 
gomorysldre, 101 m. W. d Llanidloes. It 
is formed chiefly of clay-slate with vein, 
of lend. Height 24G9 ft. Tho Wve. 
Severn, Llyufant, Ilhcidol, and Y8tw>tb 
Rs. rise on its slopes. 

' Plywood, thin layera f>f wood, with the 
grain running in opposite diro( tions, glued 
together under pressure. P. is exten- 
sively used in znueh joinery which was 
formerly worked in solid wood, e.a. 
panelling (g.v.). Although the modern 
form of P. has only been produced In 
recent years, certain forms of lamination 
have been used by wood-workers from 
very early times. In an Egyptian tomb 


a headpiece to a bedstead was discovered, 
which had been built up on the P. prin- 
ciple and veneered in laburnum wood, 
Inlaid with gold, although it Is not known 
how the Imnlnatlons and veneers were 
cut and cemented or glued together. 
Joinery experts consider that the use of 
central heating in buildings, and the high 
temp, demanded ou ships, neoessitatlng 
the production of a medium that would 
stand up to these modern roqulrementh. 
led. If not to the actual intruductinn uf 1*. 
in rocenb years. c*ertalnly to its rapid 
ilevelopmeiit, which has had considerable 
Influence upon the iJe;»igu of modern w'ork. 
Its production on a lai-ge scale has revolu- 
tionised the joiner’s craft. In tho past, 
design and construction had been greatly 
modified by tho nature of the wood, the 
joiner working in solid wood having 
alw'ays to allow fur some ainoiint of 
shrinkage In his material. Tho shrinkage 
in P., however. Is almost non-oxistent: 
while the large sizes in whioh it is now* 
produced ((lahoon hhoets of fi.'VviBS in. 
are not oxcM^ptiouul) and thu iiivtuiiion of 
new joinery machinerv, has mejut the 
adoption oi larger, less detailed design^. 
P. is wldcdy used for doors, screens, and 
corridopis in shops and ottlces, and In the 
fitting out and decoration of sliips The 
throe types of P. in general nso aro 
multiply, laminated board, and block 
board. Multiply is built up of tlirco, 
flvo, seven, or more layers of thin wood 
cemented together so that tho grain of 
nltornato layers runs at right angles. 
Laminated board has a core, <'onsistlng of 
narrow strips of wood set at right-angles 
to the encasing plies, over w*hicli shoots 
are then cut across tho grain and the con' 
finally faced on both sides with outer 
laiiimations. Block 1$ bfmilar in con- 
stnictiou to laminated board, the dif- 
fen*nce being that the inner cove of block 
hoard is made up of wide laminated st rips 
or blocks. Those throe typos aro manufac- 
tured In three grades of iiifferont quality. 
See also Panblijno; VBNKKRlNa. 

Plzefl (tier. Pilsen), tn. of Bohemia, 
rzcclioHlovakta, 71 m. S.W. of Prague. 
It is well built and has some flue odifices, 
chief among them being St. Bartholo- 
nirw*’8 Church (fifteenth century), tho 
Kenaissance tn. hall, and scv. museums. 
It is famous for its licer, and raanufh. 
wine, sugar, pottery, paper, loathcr, cut 
glass, etc. Tho first printing press of 
Bohemia w'as set up horo. Near by is tho 
Skoda armament works. Pop. 118,100. 

Pneumatic Chemists, The, name fre- 
quently applied to those soveiiteeritb- ami 
oigli teen tn -century chomists who particu- 
larly applied themselves to the study of 
gases. Prominent oinong iboin wen* 
J. B. van Jlelinout, Jo.-^eph Black, Joseph 
ITiostloy, and tho Hon. Henry Cavendish. 
The first of these Invcntod tge word gas 
(from geist and chaos). 

Pneumatic Despateh, see TtTBBS, Pneu- 
matic. 

Pneumatlo Power Transmission. Tho 
use of compressed air in morloni engineer- 
ing has sev. advantages to recommend it 
Pneumatic Tooui). The famous Mont 
Cenis and St. Gothard tunnels, in whose 
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oonstructlon compressed-air enf^nes were 
employed to operate the drlUs, drew 
attontloD to the possibilities of this form 
of eDrioeerlug that has since risen to 
second place to electrical power iu the 
world of general engineering. Com pressed 
air is used in mines, where other forms of 
power are dangerous, for operating pneu- 
matin tools, sump pumps, and hoists. 
Most onginecring works also use com- 
pressed air in the foundries for operating 
moulding machines, for drying cores and 
cleaning completed castings by sand blast. 
In other parts of engineering works com- 
pressed air is used for drilling, riveting, 
cldppiug. grinding, etc., and for paint 
spraying. 

For normal Jnstallaiions where the air 
main is not long the pressure is approxi- 
mately 100 lb. per sq. in., but u hero long 
mains are used higher pressures may he 
used with a reducing valve near the 
scene of oporation. To tho qualities of 
convenience and safety of the compressed 
air system are added the general quality 
of convcnJenco of installation. Tho com- 
pressed air plant generally consists of a 
compressor, with its prime mover, com- 
plete with drives and accessories, whi<‘h 
may include after-cooler, moisture separ- 
ator, receiver, and in •< >Pn1 ion air piping. 
It la important that tiic piping iiihUilla- 
tlon, parlif iilarly it it is to servo a large 
area, should ho of ample diameter to 
ensure a siitncient velocity of air and 
to prevent undue loss of prossupo due to 
friction. tTsnally a velocity of 30-40 ft. 
per sec. through t ho pipes ts satisfactory, 
but care should be token that there are 
no sharp coi*nor.s, and wherever possible 
bends or su eeps should be used when the 
air stream cnanges its direction. To 
obtain dry air at the point of application 
it la import out to arrange that all hraiichos 
from the main supply pipe connect to the 
top of tlie pilling, and there should also 
be a h-loiM' in tho piping preferably away 
from the receiver so that anv moisture or 
oil coining out of suspenhion ^MI1 flon in 
the direction of the air stream. Such oil 
and moisture Is drained auay wherever 
necessary by nnunging a downward 
branch to each length of main and ilttiug 
a drain valve at the bottom. Tho pipe 
need only he ol a strength reipiisitc to the 
pressure; the jointing of tho pipes is 
important in order to T»revent leakages. 
In COSOS where tho couipre'-sed air is 
required at eoino distaiue from a power 
supply portable coiiipre*>sors aro used. 
Those arc self-contained units mounted 
for easy transportation and the com- 
pressors can be driven hv petrol or Diesel 
engine, or by clectrlo motor. 

raeumatios, term now almost obsolete, 
since it merely implies tho study of tho 
properties of gaseous fluids, and is there- 
fore included In tho term uydrodynatnics, 

Pneumatio Tools, tools and appliances 
using compressed air as their moti^e 
pbwer. Those may be conveniently 
classified under four main headings: 
rock drills; pneumatio tools (percussive); 
pneumatic tools (rotary) ; pneumatic 
appUances. 

Rork jyriUa. This term is applied to all 


machines using compressed air for the 
perforation of rock and similar substances 
by combined porouaslve and rotary action. 
A blow is delivered to the drill steel 
either directly or through an anvil block 
by a piston which reciprocates in tho 
cylinder, tho movement of the air to the 
piston being controUe<l by some form of 
automatic valve designed to make the 
piston strike a heavy Wow at speeds 
varying from 800 to nearly .3000 blows 
per min. Pneumatic Tools (Percitssii'e), 
These are percusslvo tools for concrete 
breaking, rlay digging, rlilpping, caulk- 
ing, rivtring, etc. The nctiou is similar 
to the rock drill, but the shank does not 
rotate. Pneumattc Tools iRofary), This 
term is applied to rotars*^ tools for drilling, 
grinding, tajiping, roaniering, etc., and 
describes the* tool w'hioh produces and 
transmits rotary aetion to a twist drill or 
other attachment . Pneumatic . ipplianccs. 
This term is applied to machines, etc., 
wdiich use comprcpsed aip for puJT 30 <=;es 
other than those ppccilically included 
iiuJer rock drills ami pneumatic tools, 
such as air motors, hoist •>. coal cutters, 
etc. Also included are impact wrenches, 
spray guns, cement gunt*. air brakes, air 
c‘huckH, air lilt pumps, sump pumps, sand 

blflstn.g. 

TI,€‘ ud^autage of all I*. T. lies in their 
eilh^iency in operation, in the fact that the 
tooN and eoinprcsseil-air plant can be 
tnuisported with ea^e, and in that they 
arc alino-^l fooli>roi>f so that little 
training is rt‘ciuired for their use. 

Pneumatic Trough, vessel used for 
colh‘cting gases over a liquid (generally 
water). The trough is filled with water, 
and jars to contaui the gas are filled with 
water and inverted on a 'beehive* shelf. 
Tlic gas iiasscs up through the perforated 
shelf and fills tiic Jars by displacement. 
For t lie r ollcction of gases solnblo in water, 
the latter m,ay be replaced by mercurv. 
The 1'. T. was invented by 11. Boyle 
(l(>27-fiJ), .T. Majow (1043-79), S. Hales 
(1077-1701), and J, Priestley (1733-1304). 

Pneumatio Tsrree, see Tyres. 

Pneumatolysis, see under PetroIjOGT. 

Pneumogastric Nerve, vauus {i.e. ‘ramb- 
ling.’ rcfcniiig to Its wide distribution), 
or tinth cranial nerve. It originates in 
the Poor f»f the fourth ventricle and sup- 
plies the car, pharynx, larynx, heart, 
illnlr^. (c<(»phugus, and sloniach by its 
br.uM'hcs, the auricular, pharyngeal, 
BuiKHor and inferior laryngeal, cardiac, 
puliuoii.ir> , CDSophageal, and gastric 
nerves. 

Pneumonia, inflnminativm of tho lung. 
Used without qualification, the term 
denotes lobar or acute rroujjous P.» an 
acute infectious disease caused by a 
specific micro-organism and running a 
course divisible into tho following stages: 
(1) Conaestion: the lung aiihstanco is 
gorgtMl with blood and heavier than 
luuinal. though It still contains air. 12) 
Red hepatisaR^ an exudation of fibrin- 
ous material iniA I with epithelial cells 
and blood conrasclcs takes place: the 
colour of tho lung is dark red and the 
substance resembles liver tissue. (3) 
Orcy hepatimtion : a degenerative change 
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takes plaoo in the oxndato, and the colour 
turns to grey, while the luins maintains 
its livor-like consistency. In favourable 
cases tho exudate may bo absorbed or 
expectorated, and the lunK becomes 
rapidly free from fibrinous material. 
Where resolution does not take place, 
death may occur from iioisonintr of the 
blood or extension oC the inflammatory 
process. Tho nir»st common compli- 
cations aro i)leuris 5 ', empyema, endo- 
carditis, pericarditis, and meningitis. 
The symptoms at tho early stage aro 
shivering, cough, and fever, tho temp, 
rising to 104“ or 10.3®. Thei*o is a charac- 
teristic dusky flush, laboured brc'uthing, 
and pain in the side, particularly if 
pleurisy Ijc present. Tho expectoration 
is at first viscid and colourless, but after- 
wards takes on a reddish hue, duo to the 
presence of epithelium, blood c<u'puscles, 
etc. A dull sound is produced by per- 
cussion of tho aifectod part and flue 
crepitation may be licarcl during tho 
stages of congestion and red hepntisation, 
while u coaracr crepitation is audible when 
grey hepatisation sets in. In a majority 
of cases there is a criftia between tho sixth 
anil eighth days; if the outcome is favour- 
able the temp, rapidly falls, and tho 
patient proceeds to recovery in a re- 
markably short time. Tho cause of P. is 
proliably bacillary infection, but the 
Divlocticcus jweumoniH , w’liieh is credited 
with the causation of the disease, is found 
in the secretions of healthy persons. In 
nearly every case the onset of tho tiisenHO 
can be adduced to a lowereil vitalitv 
oci'asioncd by prc-cxistent disease. Alco- 
holic and diabetic conditions csiieeially 
predispose to P. Treatment is usually 
symptomatic. Careful nursing, w it h atten- 
tion to fresh air, is essential. Heart 
weakness should be treated with strych- 
nine or digitalis. Hopeful results have 
been obtained by the u*ie of sera and 
vaccines, particularly that prepared from 
the patient’s own dipluqpcri. I’he sulphon- 
amiqe (‘M. and 13.’) drugs are extremely 
useful in tho treatment of P. Broncho, 
catarrhal, or lobular P. is a eatarrhal 
disease of tlie bronchi w'hieh finally in- 
volves the parenchyma of the lungs; It is 
often fatal in children under five. Inter- 
stitial P. is a chronic intlammation 
marked by increase of the connective 
tissue; it is usually caused by the inhal- 
ation of diLst. etc. For P. in horses sre 
under Hoiisk (DiHEA-.rs). 

Pnom-penh, Panompenh, Penomping, 
Phnom-Ponh, or Namwang, cap. of 
Cambodia, situated on the Mekong, 
where a channel ronm-ft^ it with Lake 
Tonle-Sap. 130 m. N.W. of Saigon. 
There are factories at Khsach-Kandal 
near by for shelling cotton seeds. Rice, 
tobacco, salt fish, pepper, gamboge, 
indigo, mai/c, silk, cotton, and torUiise 
Bhelis are exported. Boat -building Is 
also carried on* Pop. 102,700. 

Pnyx from* irv«i/o9, crowded), name 

of the Qublie place of assembly in Athens. 
It was probably semicircular in shape, 
cut ou a slope connected with Mt. Lyca- 
bettus, W. of tho Acropolis and S.W. of 
tho Areopagus. 


Po (auct. Eridanus and Padus), largest 
riv. of Italy, Irrigating tho entire plains of 
Piedmont and Lombardy. It rises at the 
N. foot of Monte Viso in the Cottian Alps, 
on the Fr. border, flows N.E. to Saluzzo, 
Turin, and Ohiavosso, thence in a tortuous 
course past IMacenza and Cremona K. to 
tho Adriatic, which it enters by a delta 
(35 m. long). Its chief mouths are the P. 
della Mnestrn, della Tollo, dl Goro, di 
Gnoca, and di Voluno. At Parla tho riv. 
is only 300 ft. above tho Adriatic’s level, 
having dropped from over GOOD ft. 
Among Its chief trlbs. on the 1. b. aro the 
Dora lilparla (near Turin), Dora Baltea, 
Ticino (draining Lake Maggiore), Adda 
(draining Lake Como), Oglio (draining 
iMko Iseo), and Mincio (draining Lake 
Garda). On the r. b. arc tho Tanaro, 
Trebbia, Parma, and Sccchia. As the 
current carries much sediment from the 
mt. torrents feeding it, the P.’s delta 
increases as rapidly as that of tho Missis- 
sippi. Below Piacenza einbaukmontH 
arc kept up to prevent inundations. 
Canals connect tho various trlbs. with 
each other and with tho P., the chief 
being ("avour ( 'anal Joining t ho Ticino and 
the P. ’I’he tota I length is 355 in., and tho 
drainage area 29.0(K) «u. in. The P. is 
navigable beyond Turin, sturgeon, sal- 
ijion, and other fi.sh abound, and its valley 
is a highly productive agric. area, rice 
being an important crop. It has been 
many times used as an invasion route, and 
was the scene of many Austro -It. conmets. 
In tho i5e<‘ond World War campaigns on 
the It. front tlio Allies under F.-M. 
Alexander reached the I\ on Aiiril 23, 
1945, liaving, after a long struggle, 
captured Bologna (April 20). Tho Oers., 
retreating across the P. valley on April 22, 
were bombed with devastating results. 
With tho fall of .'^odenn and Ferrara 
y. of tho riv., the Allies were In a position 
to cro'is (April 24). Six days later all 
(icr. armies Jti Italy surrendered. See 
finthcr under Jtvlian Fhont, Scro.VD 
World War, Camcvions on. 

Poaching, see Game L\ws. 

Pocahontas (c. 1595-1C17), Indian 

piiiicess, noted in the colonial hist, of 
Virginia, daughter of Powhatan, an 
Indian chief of Virginia. She is famous for 
.‘-Smith’s story in his True Relation (1608) 
and (tcneral History of Virginia (1624). 
.Smith slates that ho was captured by 
the IndiuTis and condemned to death, 
but w'as saved by tho intervention of P., 
then a little girl. When she grtwv to 
womanhood she married John Uolfe (c. 
1614), one of tho .Tamestown settlors, 
coming with him to England (1616). 
.She d. and was buried lift Gravesend, 
Kent, after giving hirth to a son who 
siibsequcDlly returned to Virginia and is 
claimed as an ancestor by many pro- 
minent families in tho state. John 
Randolph of Roanoke clafiued descent 
from her. See Deane’s ed« of Smith’s 
True Relaiion, 1866; E. D. Neill, Poca- 
hrmtas and her Comvanioina, 1869; £. 
Eggleston and L. E. Scelye, Pocahontas, 
1879; W. Robertson, Pocahontas and her 
Deseendants, 1887; and C. Poindexter, 
Captain J. Smith and his Cn'fics, 1893; 
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also lives by W. Robertson and D. Garnett. 
1933> 

Pocatello, tn. of Idaliq, U.S.A., in 
Bannook co., situated near Fort Hall. It 
its a railway Junction and manufs. cement 
blocks and malt liquors. Pop. 18.100. 

Pochard, or Red-headed Poker {Nyroca 
/crina), handsome duck which occasionally 
breeds in Britain, but which is imported 
in considerable numbers from Holland for 
the market. The male's head and neck 
are chostnut-rod; the breast, upper part 
of back, quill feathers, and rump are 
black; the sides and the under parts are 
(rreyish'White and the base and point of 
the bill are black, and the central portion 
ale blue. The female’s bill is black and 
or pliima{?o is fifpeylsh -brown except for 
the >rrt.‘ylsh-whito under imrts. I’s. feed 
lartrely on water plants, for which they 
dive. The nest Is made in loiif;; grass on 
the borders of lakes and pools. 

Po-Chd-Li, Chinese poet of the eighth 
century. He rose liigh in the civil service, 
but the tangle of intrigues and insurrec- 
tions making life hazardous, he gave up 
his career when middle-aged, and devoted 
him«elf to poetry, aoliioving great fame in 
the E. ills poetry shows a coneentroterl 
and powerful vision: ot ^ f^’b-ndshlp is the 
chief emotional urge of his life. Sec A. 
Waley, LiU Times of Po-Chu-Li, 

1919. 

Pocket Battleship, see 'Admiral Graf 
Spek*; Naval Operations in the 
Second Worli> War, yavnl Operations 
in European Theatre of War in 194S; 
Navy and Navies. 

Pocket Borough ('rotten' borough), see 
Elkctokati:. 

Pocklington. inrkt. tn. of the E. Riding, 
Yorkshire, England, 13 ni. S E. of York. 
There are corn mills and b^c^^ erics, and 
manufs. of agrie. impleincntv. Wllber- 
foreo (b. 1709) was e<iuc;ited at the 
grammar school (foun<leU l-Hj), now a 
largo public school. The <’liurch is u 
thirteenth- to fourteoiitli-ccntury struc- 
ture. Pop. (with Meltonl)>, Yapham, and 
Owsthoppe) 14,300. 

Podfibrad und Kunstatt, Georg Boozkos 
von (1120-71), king of Bohemia, 6. at 
PodGbrad. On the death of Siglsinund 
(1438) he joined the rtraquisls, sup- 
porting Casimir of IMlnnd iis ruler, and 
boeoiiiing their leader (U14). By 1452 
ho was regent for Ludi-las I'osthumus, 
and elected his sneceasor (1 l-IS), He was 
ezcommunicatcd by Pius II. (1463) and by 
Panl 11. (1466) for failing to lead the 
country back to the Rom. Catholic 
Church. War broke out with ^tatthins 
Oorvinus and the Hungarians, but peace 
was concluded about 1467. Nec L. 
Jordan, Das Konigihuin Georgs roa 
Podiebrad^ 1801; A. Baehnianii, Georgs 
von Podibrad fVahl . . ., 1S7G, and Bohmen 
. . .. 1899-1005. 

PodUbrad. tn. of Czechoslovakia, in 
BAhemia. on the Elbe, 31 in. N.E. of 
Prague. Pop. 6000. 

Podesta. It. municipal ofllcer of the 
twelfth to fllxteent]) centuries the chief 
miUtory and administrative omcial of the 
commune. Mussolini replaced the title 
of mayor by that of P. 


Podgoritza. Podgorica, or Titograd, 
fort. tn. and cap. of Montenegro (Yugo- 
shivia), 19 in. N.E. of CJottlnjo. In we 
vicinity are the mins of Diocletia, where 
Diocletian was 6. There are tobacco and 
saw-mill industries. Pop. 10,651. 

Podgorze, tn. of Poland, in Oalicia, on 
Uie V istuln , opposite Cracow, with manu&. 
Pop. 1 5.000. 

Podmokly, see Bodenbach. 

Podolia Uow -lying land), area of the 
Ukrame. stretching from the W. Bug to 
the Polish- Rumanian frontier. It is the 
W. exteiihioii of the fertile black earth 
region of Russia. Along the S. edge 
of the Podolian plateau lies the Galician 
depression, whu-h forms an Important 
route, from Siie-sia, through Bessarabia 
and Rumania to the Black Sea, is watered 
by the linioater (ri.W.), an important 
channel for export trade, and by the Bug. 
Outhers of the Carpathians form a water- 
slied between the S. Bug, the Dnieper, and 
the Dniester. In N.W. P., between 
Lwow^and the Dniester, lies a lilgh plateau 
region, known as ‘Opolyc’ (1200 ft. high), 
deeply fissured by the wide valleys of the 
I ribs, of the Dniester. The soil is very 
fertile, producing cereals. Imps, ilax, sugar- 
beets, fruits, and tobacco. There are 
flour ami woollen cloth mills an«l distil- 
leries. The market-gardening lu the S. 
is notoil, cherries, mulberries, melons, 
gourds, and cucumbers being especially 
dno. Ivamoncts - Podolsk Is the chief 
tn. A railway runs from Odessa to 
Galicia through I\ Occupied by the 
Gers. in 1941 it became the main centre of 
conflict in March 1944 when the Ger. 
defence system in the Ckrainc w'as 
<Tiiin)>ling before the armieii of Maishal 
Zhukov and Marshal Konev, See further 
under E.wrnRN Front or Ur>so-t»LUM vn 

GAMIHllJNfi IN SKrOVD WOKI.I) W.Mt. 

Podolsk, tn. of the Moscow Region of the 
R.S.F.S.K.. 25 in. tf.W. of Moscow on the 
railway to I’ula. Tliere are inunuN. of 
glass and locomotives, and silk weaving is 
carried on. I'op. 72,400. 

Podophyllum, or May-apple, gcni's of 
herbaceous perennials (family Btil>ori- 
daeeir) with large oriiauiciital .shield- 
shaped leaves, and white or reddish- 
purple llow'crs, followed by rei* berries. 
P, peltatum^ Mny-apple, or wild lemon, a 
native of N. America, is sometimes grown 
in damp borders; its lea\cs .ire poisonous. 

Podostemaceee, order of branched and 
floating herbs, resembling li\erw'orts, 
chiefly occuiTing In S. America. 

Poe, Edgar Allan (1809 - 191. Vmer. poet, 
story writer, and critic, ft. at Boston. 
His father was of a well-known BallimoFe 
family and his motlier wa-. Eng. Both 
died while he was a child. He was 
taken Into the family of John Allan, a 
well-to-do tobacco merchant of Richinond, 
Virgrinla. Though ho added the name of 
Allan to his own. he wa*^ never legally 
adopted. He w> ? educated at Stoke 
Newington in Eii^^uid (1816-21). Then 
he entered Rlohmond Academy, Virginia, 
and wont to Vir^nia Unlv. in 1826. His 
irresponsible behaviour displeased his 
guardian and lie was put into Mr. Allan's 
office. P., unable to endure business life. 
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soon left for Boston to make his first 
efforts at self-support by literature. He 
pub. Tamerlane and other Poems Tinder a 
pseudonym, in 1827. Beroming desti- 
tute he enlisted in the U.S. Army under an 
assumed name, but was bought out next 
year by Mr. Allan and appointed to a 
cadetship at the U.S. Military Academy. 
After six months he was court -mnrtlallcd 
and dismissed for neglect of dutv. From 
this time ho made a scanty living by 
contributinGr to Ainer. Jours., and by the 
pub. of such masterpieces as Tales of the 
Arabesque and Grotesf/ue (18401 and The 
Raven (1844). gained a very considerable 



ALLAN pop; 


reputatidb. lie became editor of the 
Southern Liferaru Messenper of Baltimore, 
in which he initiated a htvic and freedom 
of critietsm new to Amor, readers, and 
later of Graham’s Maijazine. He hati 
married in 1836 Ids fourteen -year-old 
cousin, Virginia Clcniiii, n false statement 
as to her uge being made til the time of the 
marriage. Their life was marked by 
poverty, which caused llie blttcmc^.s in 
much of his work, tihe died in their 
little cottage at Fordham, near New 
York city. In 1847. Annabel Ijte (1819) 
,was written in rncinory of Jier. Save for 
Vlalume (1817) and The Hells (1849), his 
work was at an end. Having occasion to 
visit Baltimore in |849 ho became ill there, 
and found in the streets in a dying 
condition, expiring on Oct. 7. 

The world has produced few more subtle 
or successful poetical craftsmen, for his 
verso, though small in bulk, exhibits 
extraordinary powem of technique and 
acquaintance' with the subletiee of rhythm 


and syllabic change. Perhaps oven more 
snrorlslng was his ability to bring into play 
and weave into his tales and poems such 
an atmosphere of wonder and terror. He 
was the first to glvo a definition of a short 
story and one of the first to i>ractise the 
art. In The Mystery of the liae Morgue 
(1841) and other tales he was the origin- 
ator of the modem detective atorj'. He 
was no less notable as a critic, analyti- 
cal and knowledgeable in literature. He 
was not given to light praise, but he was 
among the first to celebrate Tenn 3 rson, 
Dickens, Hawthorne, and others. 

In Deo. 1049 a tablet was unveiled in 
Stoke Newington Central Library witli the 
insciiption: ‘Edgar Allan Poc, b. 1809. 
d. 1849, American romancer, poet, and 
critic, was a pupil at the Manor House 
School which stood near this spot, during 
his boyhood, 1817-1820.* ills prln. 
works, Dosides those named, are The 
Fall of the House of Usher (1839); The 
Gold Bua (1842); Tales of Mystery and 
Imagination (1850), etc. His Letters 
were cd. by J. Ostrom, 1940. See J. H. 
Ingram, E. A. Poe: His LifCy LeilerSy and 
Opi7iionSy 1880; J. W. Knitch. E. A, Poe, 
1926; and A. H. Quinn, Poe, 1942. 

Poet Laureate, see Laukkatk. 

Poetry. ‘Epic poetry and tragedy, as 
also comedy, dlthyrambic poetry, and 
most flute-playing and lyre-playing, are 
all, viewed as a whole, modes of imitation * 
(Aristotle). As the means of Imitation, 
.Aristotle enumerates rhythm, melody, 
and verse, but in comparing Homer with 
Empedocles he explains that writing in 
verse does not necessarily make P. This 
distinction Is echoed by HazUtt; * All is not 
poetry that passes for such : nor does verso 
make the whole difference between poetry 
and prose. The Ilkul does not cease to bo 
poetr^^ In a literal t.mnslation ; and 
Addison’s (Campaign has been very 
proporiy denominated a Gazette in 
rhyme. Yet didacilu P. (g.v.) from 
Empedocles to I’opc is a I'ecogniscd genre 
of P., and for pracitiral ])uri)osos verse or 
rh} thni is an essential pmt of P. HazlJit 
recognises this: ‘The best general notion 
which 1 can give of poetry is, that it is the 
natural impression of any object or event, 
by its vividness exciting an involuntary 
movement of imagination ond passion, 
and producing by sympathy a certoln 
modulation of the voice or sound expros- 
Mug it.* This is an expansion of Milton’s 
lines; 

‘Thouglits that volunlary move Har- 
monious nuiDbers.’ 

No poetic theory denies harmony, al- 
though a repetitive metrical system has 
been dispcTincd with by ^|ilton himself. 
The theory of Free Verse (q.#.) is. however, 
usually associated witli ccrtiiiii twentieth- 
century groups of poets — Izjbagists, Dada- 
ists, etc. A continuance of one kind of 
verso Is chararteri.stjc, as At'istotle points 
out, of epic P., and In this It differs from 
dramatic P., although epic and tragic 
P. agree In being ‘an linitatioii of serious 
subjects in a grand kind of verse* (see 
Epic Poktry). The repetition of the 
verse fonn in lyric P. is proper to song 
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{see Ltrio). whllo tlio Gk. drumatic do\otijQ]«'all hiseiierfirkjs to uiicartbiugrold 
oboniBes and Pindar’s odes represent a classical ^rss. Among his discoveries 
more sustained and coremonial form of were kcv. orations of Cicero, some plays 
song. The false Pindario or iiregiilar ode of Plautus, Lucretius* De Rentm Neuura, 
has bad an honourable tradition In Eng. Quiutilhin, and fragments of Valerius 
from Spenser downwards {see Ode). The klaccus, SiJiuH Itallcus, and others. He 
fronnet (g.v.) originated in Italy, and other himself wrote moral essays, Ilistoria 
intricate forms of P. (triolet, etc.) in 5 (1476). in imitation 

France (see Verse). Ballad {g.v.) P. of /.ivy, and Liber Faceiiarxtm (see 
combines lyric and narrative, while story- Lisioux's cd., 1878; Ilazlitt, Old English 
telling in P. from Chaucer to Masefield iii., 1864). a coUc(‘tion of 

represents an epical form of P. in a lighter hunjr)roiis Imt often Indecent stories 
vein than that known to Aristollo. No aimed <l)i«iiv against the monks. Of his 
account of P. and its various forms is com- polcinlcal m vc ctives those against £'ilelfo 
plete without reference to the relations of and Valla are l)cst known. He retired to 
P. with the age In which It Is created. Florfmce about 14.^2, becoming chancellor 
Shelley says truly: ‘Poets, not otheruisc and historiographer in 1456. His Onera 
than philosophers, painters, eculptom, and were printed at Basle (1 53S). 
musicians, are in one sense the creators. Ncc Thursehuiult, Dissertation 1713; J, 
and In another the creatJoiiR, of their ag«».* Lenfant, l^uggiana, 1720; H. llallam. 
W. J. Courthope, in his y/is/ory o/ Lit, 1837-39; (1. Voigt, IViederbel^ung 
Poetry (lOlU). adopts this conception of ties classiisrhen Altcrf hums, 
art. which is liable to be foiguttcii in tbo Lea (^Indiaieurs de la refiubligue des MtreSy 
present age. He sums up P. in the deflni- 1860; and J. A. bymouds, Renaissance in 
tion:‘ The art of Poetry is a mirror for the Italg, 1875 86; also bv W. Shep- 

imaglnatlon of men living in a society at herd, 1802. and K. Walker. 1914. 
ouce historic and free. Its time-honoured Poggio, Casalino, Barone di, see Battis- 
forms. epic, dramatic, didactic, and lyric, tim, Ma'i’T1\. 

are so many vehicles for the expression of Pogrom, Russian Avonl, meaning * do vaa- 

ideas not merely existing in the mind of tatlon,’ and originally um fl to denote any 
the Individual p<»ct , b it representative of organi-'cd persecution oI an\ class of 
the action ami cliaiaciir of tiioso who live persons obnoxious to the Kii-^ian (Jov., 
in his age and speak his language.* but goDcrrilly applied to the nu'^sacres of 

For the P. of spcciflo nations OP national Jews. The word ‘ pogrom v’ is used by 

S oups see the sections Lxicratvre imder Ueriuan Ro-cnthal (see article on ‘ Russia* 
e beading of various countries. 6>ee in the Jcie^sh Encuclofjadnn *is meaning 
also Pastoral Poh.TttY. See P. B. ‘riots.’ Vs. (of Jews) ceased altogether in 
Shelley. A Defence of Poeinf, 1821; O. Russia after the Bolshe\ik revolution. 
Saintsbury, A History of Crdicism and Thev were introduced in (rcniiany by 
Literary Taste in Europe, 1900-4. 1917- Hitler as an integral feature of the racial 
1922; J. Masefield. Saltwater Rallads, doctrines of l/r; a ivaiwp/ (g.i».). The Im- 
1902; 10. Marsh (ed.), Geoigian Poetry, medinto cause or excuse for the general P. 
1911-1*2; F. W. Moornmn, Vorkshire oiganlscd on Nov. 10, 1938, was the 
Dialect Poems and Traditional Poems, a.ssa.ssination of von Rath, an ollicial of 
1917; A. fc?t. John Adcock (ed.), The the (ier. Embassy in Pans, by a Jewish 
Bookman Treasury of hiring Poets, youth from I Poland. 

1925; rtJr 11. New bolt. A fa* Paths on Pohutukawa, tree of New Zealand, 
Helicon, 1927; P. H. B. Lvon, The Dts~ commonly culled the Now Zealand Christ - 
covery of Poetry, 1930; F. U. Leavls, Xew mas tree because it flowers in Deo. It 
Bearings in English Pot try, 1932; K. grows miiinly along the coasts, and m 
Gmbaine, Cambridge Book of Poetry jor HiiumiHr time is .i blaze of brilliant suirlel 
Childien, 1932; T. S. Kliot. The (tse of blossom. 

Poetry and the Use of (''nticism, 1933; Poictiers, see Poitiers. 

L. MacKcico, Modem Poetry, 1938; 1>. Poincare, Julos Henri (1854-1®! 2), Fr. 
Dalches, Poetry and the Modern frorW, inarheniati<‘mn and physicist, 6. at Num-v, 
1941; C. M. Bowra, The Background of whcic he \N,ia a pupil of the Polytechnic 
Modern Poetry, 1946; II. J. C. (iriersoii School, lie w^as at first prof, at Caen, 
and J. C. Smith, A I'ntiral History of but wa'=i nculc prof, at tin* Pans Cniv. m 
English Poeiry, 1947; C. D. JiCwis, Pot tic 1886. and elected to the Academy ot 
Image, 1047 ;niJdC. Brooks, J/oderw Scu ncc«^ ,n tlie following m.h*. He dls- 

an'd the Tradition, 1949, and 'The iPefl * overed n new scries of fiiiu ( ions, to which 
Wrought Urn, 1949. he applied IJie term ‘Fuciihian,* after 

Poggibonsi, til. of Siern, Italy, linked by Fiiebs. In 1889 he won tlie king of 
rail with Florence, The church of S. Sweden’^ prize by his c-^-av ‘>n the proolom 
Lucchose has frescoes bv the Gaddi school, of time dimensions and livnamic cqua- 
A fir© caused by aptill»ry shells in the tion.-., w hi]»t the RovnI tJoie'tv of London 
Second World VVar burnt off the roof of the gave him the Sylvester n.cdal in 1901. 
church, destroyed llaffrelo lio Carll’s Among Ids w’orks ma> I'O mentioned 
‘Noll mo Tangoro* and a valuable trip- Bur la thioric des fonctioiis fuchsiennss 
tycb, besides damaging the frescoes. (1881 1; Pours de phi/sigut Mathimatique 

‘Poggio Braoeiolini, Giovanni (Gian) (13 voN. IbiM) sego t; Thiorie de lourbiUons 
Franoesoo (1380-1459), It. scholar and (1S9:P: La The^ de Maxwell et les 
humanist of the Rcuaissnm e, b. at Ter- f/scillations herziennis (1899); La Science 
ranova. He became becretary to the et Vfunjothi^'ie (1903); etc. See lives by 
Rom. curia (c. 1403), but never showed <1. Lebou (Jnd od.), 1912, and P. Appell, 
interest in eccles. or political affairs, 1925. 
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Poinoar6> Raymond Nicolas Landry 
(1860-1934), Fp. statesman; b, nt Bar-le- 
Dne. son of Nicolas Antoiniu Ilel^no P., 
civil servant and meteorologist. Edu- 
cated at the Lycdo de Bar-lo-Duo and tho 
LycOe de Louis le Grand, be entered tbe 
law and was for some time law-editor of 
Le VoUaire. He served more than a year 
in the Dept, of Agriculture. P. was 
elected Republican deputy for the Meuse 
in 1887; for Gommeray in 1889, 1893, 
1898, and 1902; was senator from 1903; 
minister of public Instruction, 1893, and 
1895; minister of finance, 1894-95 and 
1906. In 1909 he was elected to the 
Academy. In Jan. 1912 he succeeded 
CaiUaux as Prime Alinister, becoming also 
foreign minister. He pursued a forward 
policy In Morocco, obtaining the sultan’s 
recognition of the Fr. protectorate. He 
also enlarged the fleet. In 1913 he was 
elected president of tho republic in suc- 
cession to Fallidres: Briand became 
Premier. P. visited Britain that year, 
and was in 1914 made lord rector of 
Glasgow Univ. In Julv 1914 he visited 
Russia; on his way back bo heard of the 
Austrian ultimatum to SSerbia, and wrote a 
remarkable letter to King George V. on 
the crisis (July 31). Amid the reverses 
of the war at the end of 1917 P. accepted 
as Premier his old opponent Clomcnccau. 
P.’s term as president ended in 1920 : ho was 
succeeded by Deschancl, and re-entered 
the Senate. In Jan. 1922 he again 
became Prime ^kllnistcr and foreign 
minister. Holding that Germany had 
defaulted, his gov., with that of Belgium, 
occupied tho Ruhr, 1923. In 1924 ho had 
to Impose fresh taxation: tho edections of 
that year went against him, and he 
resigned. An acute financial cri-ifs, which 
destroyed one ministry after anotlier with 
rapidity, occasioned hi.s recall to power in 
July 1926, I3y new Ians and drastic 
administrative decrees, ho rapnlly stabil- 
ised tho franc, and his pov. endured until 
July 1929, when he resigned on grounds of 
health. P. pul), his menioirs under tho 
title of Au Service de France (1926-3.1). 
They are obtamabic in Eng. Ho also 
wrote literary, political, and scientific 
essays. See li\ cs by 11. (Sirard, 1913, and 
S. Hnddleston, 1924; see also G. Wright, 
Raymond Poincari and the French Presi- 
dency, 1943. 

Poinding, in Scots law. denotes tho 
rocess of ’attaching' tho movables of a 
ebtor to satisfy hi.s debts. P. is cither 
real or personal. Real P. or P, of the 
ground Is the remedy of the real creditor or 
creditor whose debt is secured by a lien 
over or charge on land, or who holds a 
heritable security. Personal 1*. is tho 
remedy of creditors in ordinary personal 
obll^tions and affects the debtor's goods 
and effects generally. 

* Polnsettia, or Euphorbia (pulchemma), 
handsome greenhouse plant (family 
Euphorbiacccs) bearing brilliant scarlet, 
crimson, or white Btacts in whorls. It is 
raised l^m cuttings inserted in a light 
compost in spring or late summer. 

Point de Galle, see Galle. 

Pointe-&-Pitre, seaport of Grande-Terre. 
Guadeloupe, Fr. W. Indicd, 18 m. N.£. of 


Basso’Torre, with a largo trade and a good 
harbour. 

Pointed Arohiteoture, see Architecture, 

Gothic. 

Pointer, popular sporting dog, des- 
cended from Sp. dogs imported in the 
eighteenth century and crossed with 
foxhounds, a cross which has been em- 
ployed to impart additional speed and 
dash. The P. is easily trained to point 
{i.e. stopping dead and remaining rigid 
when it finds game at closo quarters), 
and in America has been taught to 
retrieve. iSome very good Ps. have been 
of small size, but a big dog stands about 
25 in. at tho shoulder and weighs 60 lb. 



T. Fall 

POINTER 


The colour of the coat may be black, black 
aud white, orange and white, lemon and 
white, or liver and white, probably the 
most popular colour. Tho skull should bo 
rather wide between tbe ears with marked 
drop at tbe top, the muzzle long, no.so 
dark li\cr or flesh colour, eiii-H sot low and 
banging fiat to the head, neck well arched, 
shoulders sloping, ehest wide and deep, 
body well ribbed up tJic loins, forelegs 
straight, liiiul-ijuartcfs powerful, aud tall 
bhort and tapering. 

Pointillism, ste under Tmprrhsiomsm. 

Points Rationing, srv under Food 
Control. llRiTisn, in Wartimi . 

Point System, see under Type and 
TyPl'.SETTlNO. 

Point-to-Point Steeplechases. Sleoplo- 
c'lmsc.s w'en* bO called in the first instance 
hecaube they were nice^ run from * point-to- 
point,’ the most prominent point, near 
wiiich the finish was to take place, being 
a steeple or church spire. These early 
steeplechases w’cro genuine races across 
country between tw-o or more persons, and 
reoulred a very good ‘eye for country* as 
well as a sure seat in tho saddle. One of 
the eiirlh'st steeplechases run was that In 
Ireland between a Mr. O'CaUaghan and a 
Mr. Blake in 17.52, from the ctinreh of Bnt- 
tevant to tho spire of St. Lej^r church, a 
distance of 4 1 ni. Records ^xlst of other 
steeplechases of a similar nature being run 
in 1792 and 1824, but prior to 1831 there 
were generally only two or three partioi- 
pants, and no reference is found to a 
regular 'field.* As these fixtures grew In 
popularity and tho number of entries 
Increased , tho nature of the races gradually 
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became chan(?od; the spectators ffrcw In throat so that breathing and swallowing 
number, and naturally wished to see all are affected. Vomiting, diarrhoea, and 
the race if possible. Thus the modern intense stomachic pain ensue. CorroslYO 
steeplechases, of which the Grand National perforation, gangrene, and perforation of 
Is the most important, came into being; the olirncntary tract to a varying distance 
they are, however, not at all similar to arc found. Irritants include oxalic and 
the early 'point-to-point* chases, of which tartaric acids, aniniooia, white and yellow 
those held by modem hunts at thu end of arsenic, mercury salts, sugar of load, 
a season aro the only surviving repro- copper arsenic, blue vitriol, verdigris, 
scntatlon. Those contests are open only phosplnirns, croton oil, various zinc, 
to horses that have been hunted locally, antimony, and iron salts, such as green 
and no other races are run at the some vitriol, rantharldes, etc. In continued 
time. See rules for I*.-to-P. S. in Ruff's small doses they cause indigestion. 
Guide to the Turf ^ etc. occasional vomiting, discomfort after 

Poison Gas, see Chemical Warfahe; food, geneinl iJincss, and wasting. Con- 
Phosgene. '\uKantM such as strychnine crctite 

Poisoning, Food, see under Food and Miasms cjf the throat and limbs and trunk, 
Ffedino. the hD'utliing being diihcult, the jaws and 

Poisonous Plants. A large nnniher of fists cJcncIied. Jtcath is duo to siiffoca- 
plants contain poisonous principles, many tioii op ovhanstion, Imt consciousness 
of which, under proper control, aro is not affected. Among cumulative P. 
valuable ilriigs. Among the commoner are the salts of mercury, antlmouy, 
Rrit. plants that aro poisonous wlioUy or lead, triuiiai. htr.\elimm*, and digitalis, 
in part are tlie crowfoots, monkshood, the Certain ga-cs aro pol^cnlolls; earlHin 
hellebores, baneberry, pasuue lluwer, iiioiio.vide, larhon diovidc. hydrogen 
gri'ater <elandine, horned poppy, white sulphide, coal gas, arsine, are among 
bryony, hemlock, fool's parsley, water these. A(‘cidental or unintentional poisou- 
hemlor‘k, water drojiwort, wood Sfinicle, Ing is often duo to fungi mistaken for 
dccidly night sliadc, bittersweet, henbane, mushrooms, yew berries, moimtam-ash 
thorn apple, foxglove, spurge laurel, the berries, laburnum seeds, foxglove, deadly 
spurges, dog’s inert aiy, bryony, nightshade, hemlock, privet, thorn- 

daffodil, hluebi'll, meadow saffron, euckoo apple, monkshood, etc., among plants, 
pint, sorrel, w'ood sorrel, the elders, box. Tinned meats, shell'h'oh, saiibagos, fish, 
liucklhorn, >ew, as well os many fungi, etc., give rise to ptomaine poisoning. 
.Many lommonly cultivated plants and Phosphorus poisoning is occasional in the 
trees an* powenous. inanuf. of matchc.s; lead poisoning, with 

Poisons. There Is no satisfactory deflni- blue line on tho gums and wrist-drop, m 
tion of 1*. whieh will emhra<o all tho the inanuf. of Icad-gkize. Arsenic has 
examples, but ftubstance.s v>hich on been mistaken for sugar; carbolic, oxalic, 
entering the body and being in any degree prussic acids, arc, through Inadvertence, 
ahsorlied produce death or injure health, sometnuos taken, as also overdoses of 
LJiough not by mere mcchanloal derange- sleeping draught. Opium smoking and 
inent, are ])oisonous. Introduction to the laudanum drinking (sec Dn (juiNC'HY) 
body may bo by the mouth, by injection, or become a habit wdiieh leads to greater 
liy absorption through the skin. Further, ami greater doses and to grave moral as 
a poisonous substance is usually con- w'ell as physical degeneration. White 
sldored such by virtue of Its own inherent ai^cuic is taken by moniitniueers of Syria 
(lualltics. Most drugs are polbouous if the to add to endurance, and by some women 
dose is large enough, and the ])usfaibility of fur the complexion. Injections of morphia 
deciding a commonly injurious dose might to relievo pom or to induce .sleep, er 
fiimi tho basis of definition, were it not are used regularly, {strychnine i*- u.-. ful 
that different constitutions react with In small doses as a tonic, and digitalis 
marked difference, and tho dose may be is einjiloycd in discn&es of the heart. One 
iucreuHod by habitual taking. 1*. have S. Amcr. arrow poisou, curiiiv, is now 
been kiiowm and used for a \ cry long time, employed in modiriuo for iLs relaxing 
ami in particular iho liorgMs aro reputed effect on tho niusclc.s, c.y. in auiei»Lhi -^la 
to hav't* reduced ])oisoning to a ‘fine art.’ aud in the treatment of tetanus, 
f 'la s.slfleat ion may bo according to boureo: Treatment , — In narcotic itofsoning 

vegetable, animal, or mineral; or to emetic.s hhould be given; a t.»blc‘spooiifiil 
clicnijcal nature: organic inorganic, n<*id, of salt or mustard in waiin water; ipe- 
alkaloid. Blyth ciiiplo\s tho (ollowing cacuniiha w mo, a tablespoonfnl every two 
clasbiflcation: l>oi.sonous fiscs; l». (M pa ble or three iniimtes; half a teasjioonTul of 
of separation by distillation; alkaloids; sulphate of zinc in a wineglas.sfiil of water. 
P. extracted with alcolxd; P. derived The throat may bo tickled with a foaiher, 
trom anfrnnl Riihstunc*es; the oxalic acid or the finger passed to tlie back of tho 
group ; inorganic P. A common classifloa- mouth. Moanwhilo tho patient shoidd bo 
tion is: narcotic, c'orro.siM», irritant, con- clothc‘d warmly, and liot things applied 
vulsant. Narcotic'S producM.i giddluess. to the feet and over the heart. Cold 
drowsiness, headache, disturbance of tho water dashed in tho face will rouse from 
i^bt, paralysis of the voluntary inusclc's: stupor. After the emeMo has acted w'cll, 
they may act specially on the brain plenty of strong cc e should be given. 
a|id spinal cord, aud may at first produce In the case of opium, laudanum, morphia, 
eEcltemont, Opium, henbano, chloral, iiiorphinc, recognised by ‘pin-point 
chloroform, ether, are examples. Cor- pupU.s,* administer emetic, rouse from 
rosives, such as spirits of salt, stain and stupor ; it is necessary to keep tho patient 
blister tho lips und mouth, burn the walking long after ho seems all right; 
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6tronfir coffee should be srlven frequently 1856, Edward the Black Prince, with 
from the first; potassium permanganate about 14,000 men, totally defeated the Fr. 
is an antidote. Whereyor there is great army of 60,000 men under King John, 

E rostration stimulants are ^ven; whep who with his son wore taken prisoners and 
reathing is slow or shallow, it is adylsable brought to England. Pop. 41^00. 
to apply artificial respiration. Emetics Poitou, former proy. of W. France, is 
should not be giyen for chloroform now mainly comprised in the dopts. of 
poisoning. For irritant poisoning, if an l^euz S6vrcs, La \ end6e, and Vienne, and 
acid has been taken, alkaline substances was divided into two parts. Upper and 
should be giyen such as magnosla, pow- Lower (."ap. Poitiers, 
dered chalk, whiting, carbonate of bocln. Poker. This is a game essentially 
washing soda, soap, plaster scraped from Amor, in origin. It has soy. yariatlous — 
the ceiling and mixed with milk. After *I)rnw,* ‘Straight.* ‘Stud,* and ‘Whisky.* 
neutralislDg the ncid, the pain can lie ‘ Draw * P. appear^ to be the most popular 
soothed by administering milk, white of form, and is practically synonymous with 
egg, flour and water, thick barley-water. P. In ‘draw* P. a single pack of 
linseed tea, olive oil, yolk of egg. For cards Is used. Five cards are dealt to 
alkali poisoning vinegar, citric acid, each of generally half a dozen players, 
lemon-juice and water, tartaric acid, are with the right to ‘draw* five more. The 
administered. Emetics are never ^veii object of the game is fo make the best 
for poisoning by alkali or acid. Carbolic ‘hand* according to certain combinations 
ncid poisoning snould, however, be treated of cards. The degrees of these com- 
by emotles as weU as soothing drinks, binations in their order of value arc: (1) 
Coal-gas poisoning: the patient should bo A etraight flush, i.e, a soqueneo of five 
taken into tho fresh air; windows should eards. As betw'ccn two sequences, the 
bo opened or broken; clothing of neck, player whoso seoiienco begins with tbo 
chest, and waist should be loosened; if higher card has the i)ref('rence. Tho aco 
the patient is nncoiisoious cold water may be regarded cither as tho highest or 
cun DO daubed in the face. Artificial the lowest. (2) Fours, t.e. four cards of 
respiration should he applied, and oxy- the buine denomiuntion with one indif- 
gen given if available. * in any case the ferent curd, the higher four having 
doctor, who may apply the stomach prcferenr*c. (3) A full, i,e, three eards of 
pump, should be sent tor. Injected P. the wune denomination and a pair. (1) 
require counter Injections. For further A flash, i,e. any five cards of the same 
specific remedies see Antidote. For suit. (5) A straight, i,e, five cards in 
poison gas see Chemical Warfake. sequence, but not of tbo same suit. (6) 
See J, Ogler, TraUe de chemie toxtcolo- Threes, i,e, three ciirdR of like denoniina- 
giqat, 1899; C. Vibat, Fricis tic 'lori- tion. with two Indifferent eord^. {!) Two 
cologie, 1900; E. W. Dwight, Toxicology^ pairs with an indifferent curd. (8) A 
1905; M. Takayama, Bcitrmjt cur Toji-^ pair with three iiidifferenl ciinls. (9) 
eologit (legal), 1905 ; K. A. \N ittha us Highest card, where no band has any one of 
Manual of Toxicology, 1911: and A, W. the previously enumerated eoiubJnutions. 
Blvth, Poisons (5th ed.), 1920. As between pairs or s^qiienrefl in opposing 

Poisson, Jeanne Antoinette, ste Pompa- hands, the highcbt wins. Where earn 
DOUR, Madami i»k. holds two iiaiw tho two best are com pared, 

Polssy, tn. of the dept, of Seinc-et-Oise, and the highest wins. Where pairs are 
France, on the It. Kiflc, 10 m. . of equal tho highcbt indifferent card wins. 
Ver^hillcs. it was tho sceno of a con- If the equality is absolute tho pool Is 
ference between Koni. Catholics and divided. 

Protestant in l.'iGI. Iron and bteei arc A certain amount is fixed upon os the 
produced. Pop bOOO. limit to the Initial stake. One player 

Poitiers, Diana of, see Dia.vk de starts tho pool with a preliinlnury stake 
Poitiers. called the ante,* which must not px<’<vd 

Poitiers (formerly Pofetiers, from the half tho limit. Such preliminary htake is 
Lat. Pietavium), of the de[it. of made without looking at tho hana, and is 

Vienne, France, 60 ni. S.W. of Tours, is for that reason also < ailed u ‘ blind.* Tho 
b^t overlooking the streams ol tho player who has the privilege of putting 
Boivre and the Clam, wliich meander up tho prellmiuojry stake is the ‘agt*,* or 
round its base. The tn. contains a person who sits on the loft of the dealer; 
twelfth -centnry cathedral (St. Pierre) and the deal passes from right to left. A 
two anct. churches, St. llilaire le <trand player whose hand is so bad as to offer 
and St. Hadegoude, the latter containing small chance of winning may ‘pass,* i.e. 
the tomb of the saint, whose shrine wais go out of the game altogether for that 
once a plaoe of pilgrimage, other notable hand. If not he puts in the pool double 
buildings are the hClelde rillc, the P.iiais the stake put in by the; ‘age,* and the 
de JnsUoe, tbo univ., and the llbi.irv. other players may do the s^mc in rotation. 
There are manufs. of textiles, gloves and When the turn coiik^s roulid to the ‘ago* 
hosiery, and brewing, in and around P. he may cither put into tho pool an amount 
are numerons CelUc and Rom. autiquit los, equal to his * blind * or pastf. If. however, 
including an am^theatre and a trium- the ‘age* has put in as the 'ante* the 
phal dibn. The main interest of the tu. minim uin, tho next placer may if ha 
centres on its htetorieal associatiuns. cbooso first make good the ‘ante’ by 
Not far from here Clovis defeated and doubling it and then ‘raise,* t.e. offer a 
slow Alaric II., the Visigptb king, in a.i>. higher stake not exceeding the limit. 
.507, and Charles Martel defeated the Each subsequent player who wishes to go 
Moors in a.d. 782. Near hero, also, in still better must first put lu as many 
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counters as hts predecessors and then 
something in addition. When under 
these circumstances the turn comes round 
to the *age* again* he may regain the lead 
by putting in the same amount less one 
(his *ante*) as that of the highest stake. 
After this bidding comes the time for 
‘drawing* cards. After the ‘draw* Is 
completed, betting is resumed. The 
‘ago^ has the right of reserving his stake 
until the other players have declared 
whether they will stake more. Where a 
player at this stage does not elect to stake 
higher than his neighbour, but yet wishes 
to rt'innin in the game, he says ‘I *11 see 
you*; this simply makes good the lost 
‘raise.* When this last round of betting 
is over iho players turn up their cards; 
the best hand according to the elassifi* 
cation abuvo wins and takes the pool. 
In t tie ordina ry ‘ <iraw * P., wJiere t ho whole 
table doeliueslo ‘go in,’ the ‘ago* roprn- 
batt's his ‘unto* and the deal passes to tlio 
next player, no «)ne being any the worse 
off. In the ‘Jaek Pots’ variety of ‘draw* 
P. each player, in suoJi a contingency, puts 
up an equal amount to the ‘ante,* and tlie 
curd.s are dealt by llie next player. There 
Is no ‘age,’ hut if any player happens to 
hold a pair of Jacks, or anything betUT, 
ho opens ‘the r putting down 

any sbiko ho pleases. The other plaj'ors 
in rotation nuist eitlicr make this good or 
go out. Any one may ‘rni'^e.’ I’his goes 
on until one player says he will ‘see* his 
predecessors. The cards arc then de- 
clared and the best hand wins. 

‘Straight* P. or ‘IllutY’ iliffcrs from 
‘draw’* ill thoso particulars: (n) The ‘age* 
has no i)rivilego; (6> the deal passes to the 
w’inner of the pool, and not in rotation; 
(c) a player who has passed 1- not excluded 
altogether unless home ot her player has 
raised in the HH*antime; (d) ench player 
mts up an amount agretsl up<m before- 
mud by way of ‘ante’; and (r) there is no 
‘drawing,’ each ivtainiug the ilrst cards 
dealt him. 

Other games an* ‘stud.’ a species of 
‘fetraiglit* 1’., and V. patlencr. 

Poker-drawings, or Pyrography, docora- 
tifui of w'ood by partially burning or 
charring. The design is thus jiroduced in 
various shaiies of brt)wn and black. It 
may bo executed with small heated 
skow’orM of various sizi.s, with an electri- 
cally heated platinum imlnl, with a 
blow'-plpo, and with a hollow platinum 
oint heated Inti-riiallv by vaporised 
eii/.uliiie. Wotids generally chosen in- 
clude cedar, elm. and chestnut. Leather 
and velvet materials are often ilecoratod. 

Pokhur, or Pushkar, holy tn. of ItaJ- 
puluua, India, near Ajmer, eniitainiug 
the only temple to brahiua in India. 
Pop. about 60UO. 

Pola, seaport of Yugoslavia, In fstria. 
It was tlio chief naval station of Austria 
Hungary before the First World War. 
Itajy obtained possession of it at the pence 
treaties, and until the Second World War 
it was an It. fortified seaport and im- 
portant naval station. In 1047 it passed 
to Yugoslavia. It occupies an eminence 
overlooking tho Adriatic Boa, 08 m. B. of 
Capo d’lstrla. The bay is well sheltered 

f^.E. 10 


and is spacious enough to accommodate 
the largest fleet. Tho tn. is surrounded 
by basLionod walls, and is overlooked by 
the citadel, by' which it and the bay are 
coinmandcd. Under the Its. it was a 
bishop’s see, and there is a fine cathedral. 
It IS a centre of trade and shipbuilding Is 
earned on. P., a very anct. tn., is 
said to linvo been founded by the Col- 
chians, who were sent in pursuit of Jason. 

1 Jestroyed by Julius Caesar, but 
robuil^b by Augustus at the request of his 
daughter Julia, of which aef*ount it was 
named Pietas It contains inter- 

fasting lloiii. remains, among which are u 
well-preserved amphitheatre, 43(i ft. long 
and 34G broad. A temple and sev. anct. 
gates and a triumphal arch ore also ex- 
tant. tt suffered tluring the wars with the 
Venetians and flcuoesc in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries and from 
bombing in the .si^dud World War. 
Pop. (1936): at.dOu (in.); 12,000 (com.). 

‘Polacea,* It. niereluiut \ o>scl at one time 
used on tho E. water-* f»f the Mediter- 
ranean. Tt was built with three masts 
each made in one piece, -quare rigged, 
with neither tops, caps, nor cross- 
trees, and with square or lateen-shaped 
sails. 

Pola de Lena, see Lrna. 

Poland, repuldic of Eur(q»r. Iving S.E. 
of the ILiltic, with an area of 1 2 1 ,i;j i sq. ni. 
It has few natural boundaries. In tho 
W. tho provisional boundary follows the 
Oder-Nei8.se line; In the E. the boundary* 

1 >aRses through the former tier. prov. of 
0. Prussia. W’hlch is now divided between 
UuH.sin Olid P,, to follow' the Curzou line 
which runs B. behind the H. Niemeri 
to llrcst-Litovsk and then follows the 
eonrso of tho 11. Bug to the Carpathians, 
W’hich mark P.’s S.W. frontier. The 
country is largely Hat and low -lying, 
sloping down to marshland in the K. 1\*-, 
only mountaiuous ivgion lies iu tho B.W.. 
wdicre the Carpathian range begins, fn 
1946 the pop, iiumbcjxMl 23,029.800, the 
largest tns. being Warsaw', the cap., with 
an estimated pop (1948) of 606,S00; 
Lodz, .‘>76.000; Cracow*, 307.100; I’ozr.au, 
2!)7,000; Wroclaw (Hreslau). 241,000; 
Udansk (Danzig), 161,000 ; and Dydgo-zcz, 
1.50,000. The country is divided into 
sixteen adminl.strativo prov's. yroirmie- 
sJtips^. The.'.o are liinlystok, Gdansk. 
Kielee, Cnicow’, city of Lodz, prov. o1 
Lodz, Lublin, Olsztyn (AJlciisteinb Po- 
morze, I’ozunn, Hzeszow, Slask (Hile-ia). 
Szezceiii (Stettin), eily of Warsaw, prov. 
of Warsaw', and Wnwl.iw. 

(Communications,- The I’olish state 
mihvays extend over 11 407 lu. nti.iiul 
gauge and 228.5 m. narrow gauge liue,s. 
Tliero are over 4000 ni. of Inland water- 
W'jiys, including 23.>0 m. nt navi^bio riv.s. 
and . 1 10 in. of ('anal'-. Tiie chii*r ptirts are 
Gdansk, Gd.vnla, Szf'zccin, Kolobrzeg 
(Kolberg), ami Klblag (Elhing^). Klblag 
is an inland i*iv* harbour. Tho Polish 
mereantiJo marine . .is a gross tonnage of 
about 200.000 tons. There is a national 
air-lino (‘Lot’) which ha.s a number of 
airflolds, tho most important being at 
I*oznan, and internal air traffic Inoreoses 
annually. Most aircraft iu use are of 

S 
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Russian manuf » and many pilots oie 
Russian trained 

Agrtcufture and Judus/rv — Before tho 
Second orld W ai P wab mainly asrric , 
the chief crops in order of acTcaire bcioe 
rve potitooa oats wheat, barlcv, and 
sn^ai beet Ihe shiftinn: of the W 
boundary to the Odor hnc after the 

becond World War resulted m tho 
acquisition of Tur^t iiidiHtnni rrsourrM.M 
P also praimd fiditiir chaiiprcb a 
dense transpert network and a tempt r 
coast lim Tho ba^is ol the natiunid 
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POLANIl THL 14TK\ MOT MAIN 
1 he Mu cii I eak ai 1 M r kic Ok Si<a 
I I ike 

economy was thus innsfonncd In 1 J18 
the Koa announci d i six ^ car pi in l u 
afirricuiiure and induwti\ both wtre to br 
modernibcd and dc s t loi c <1 but partu iiJnr 
stress Hub laid on the doyclopment cf 
mdustiy, and a futiin was cmisupt 1 
which bhould base a well talonced akiit 
and indiistilal ccotioiim A begriuninp 
was made in land rtilkctnlsation, but In 
1948 tbe aprir structure had not been 
preatly afferted h> agTinan informs uud 
111 addition tbe land was still suffering fi in 
the loss of labour and hiestock resulting 
from the Bcoond Woild War As well 
as diwidinir the kUifundia land reform 
has Increased the size of the srnall tanuB, 
by combinlniT dwarf holdings to make 
economic units Industrial progress was 
more rapid The majdr InaustrleB were 
uationciiiscd or subjected to rigorons state 


control and a planned economy imposed 
on all branches of indubtr> P s mineral 
rcsouices are considerable being found 
niainl) In SJask Plicre aio large bitu 
iiiiuoub coal deposits, witli a ^ ield of over 
>0 009 000 tons in 1947 and of nearly 
4 000 000 tuns of coke Othc r minerals 
aio non ore potash, salt crude petioleum 
7inc steel and natural gas Iti 1047 
US 001 ) tons of crude petroleum ''<>7 100 
tons of pig lion ind 1 o79 100 tons ot luw 
slc^cl WHO piidiiced Other leading 
mdnstnes art cotton woollen ^ irn, 
P I pc r uiakuig, iiiul Uii nu< ala The c eutros 
f f industry are «ib follows blask and 
Kitl f ( I coal iron and stool, Uialystok 
for textiles, Warsaw Lode By dgoszcz, and 
Pornan foi met illiirgical Industrie s and 
tbe Carpathians for naphtha and oil 
refining In P)!" P s largest single 
customer was liiissia 28 7 per cent of 
Polish exports went to tho U b S It , 
whence came 26 J per ic ut of her imports 
Hrittiin WHS tlie fourth 1 irgcst importei 
buppl>ing 9 per cent ot thr Polish import 
totd In tho 60 me -Mai > per rent of 
Polish exports went to Britain In Jan 
1949 a inoxear tridc pact wos sigiunl 
between P ind BriLim luidor which P 
should oxport to Britain g lods value d at 
£1 0 000 

( tnrn merit arid fitst re P has 1 ten 
a r public since 191^ In Tun 1947 
gin lal cUoLioiK wtie hell for Ibi first 
tunc since the b« ond World War Ih< so 
ic ultid in an o^tlwIulralng ihtoij for 
the ( ( 1 iniumst *socjalist blor (Jhnu iratie 
front) Ihc Sejm (l>itt) thus rh tc 1 
1 IS <d an interim constitution m Jicb 
1)1 I nilc r it p jw cr is tin idc rl l>e tw eon 
tlu Sijrn tlio executiic «ind thi piesi- 
kilt who has a wide prciogati\e similar 
to that allotted him under the 1921 
( iTistitution Jlic constitution bioughl 
into existence a eouneil ol state con 
istiiigofthe presj lent tht prt side nts and 
virt prcbidtnts of the Sejrn ami the 
1 lunmn of tbe snj re me t oiiit < tismber 
(the Imdv le sponsible ter state ncc'ouiits) 
Iht Sc’/ni meets I leiminlh I ut in the 
internals tictweeii sessions it may uiithoi 
ise the gc»^ tt> goMin i>> deem eveept 
in nutters relating to fiscal thangts or 
coiiscnptiou Ihtft is uiiivorenl Hiiilrage 
and a s-vate in of ] i i ortional rt pri'^enta 
tion IS usC4i lii tuc is idininistered 
thiough n supitnic national tribunal a 
supreme e >urt nine rourts of appeal right 
special crimmil loiiits fifty eigJit riTciut 
courts a iiunibei f laboui court -• and 
some liuiulreds of ut\ courts in 1J17 
JuOO local citizens courts* were estab , 
and there are also special eourta to try 
*l 5 ascists and timtors The mtml)etu 
of the s(rurit> pehee arc not known 
The system ef mnmtalnipg a aeparate 
Hcciirity toliro force apPi^iiUy derived 
from the USSR is motJeped on Russian 
linos Its fnnction is to pscient counter- 
re volution In 1947 thegre wcio over 

100 000 reserve police a fofce recruited to 
asriist tlio regular police force 

JuduceUion and lieligton- riiero is free 
and compulsory oleiiientary and secondary 
education up to the age of eighteen In 
1917 there were 6,589,763 pupils at the 
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elemcDtary and secondAty schools, and 
146,600 pi^lls at secoudary professional 
schools, lliere are a large number of 
technical, agrrlt>., and commercial eoUeges. 
In the same year there were eleven unlvs. 
and flftc^en other institutions of unlv. 
rank, with nearly 80,000 students of 
whom 25 per cent were women. The 
unlv. of Kracow is tho most Important, 
with over 10,000 students in 1947. The 
other prin. imlvs. are at Warsaw, Lodz, 
and Poznan. There Is no state church 
but Horn. Catholicism is the predominat- 
ing religion. In 19.39 65 per rent of the 
pop. wore Roni. Catholic and there was 
a largo Ok. Orthodox minority, living 
chiefly in tho region which has been, sluce 
1945, Incorporated with the U.S.S.R., 
with an archbishopric at Lwow. Present 
religious statistics arc not knowm owing 
to the great territorial changes which 
have taken plac« sinc'c tho Second World 
War; tho 1946 census did not deal with 
religion. 

Defence , — For defensive pnrpoftc.s V. is 
divided Into six ureas, Lublin, Poznan. 
Cracow, Shisk, Warsaw, and tho coastal 
region. There is a largo Infantry training 
centre at Rorubcdiiw and work baa begun 
on the organibation of a military academy 
anil a high mMita^j lollegc. Army 
strength Is obliniatod at over 2(i0,U00. In 
1947 the ariiiv was still to some «»xtent 
officered by Russians, and th<' present 
Polish Army is elosely modelled on Red 
Army Hues, including its political train- 
ing, and is equipped with Russian arms, 
tanks, and artillery. Military lenders 
have repeatedly emphnstsed that In th<* 
case of war the two armies would bo able 
to operate together. In 1049 tho Polish- 
born Soviet general Konstantin Uokob- 
Kovsky (q-r.) w’as appointed minister of 
national aefeneo in the Polish Go\ . The 
Polish Navy consisted in 1947 of 3 des- 
troyers, 4 submarlues, 13 luinesivoepers, 
and 12 subninrinc ehasorb. There is a 
largo air estab. 

History , — The Polos are a brunch of the 
Slavic {g,v,) family. Tho name appears 
flrst in hist, as tho deslgiintion of a tribe, 
the l^dani, who dwelt between the Oder 
and Vistula. Polish historians elaiiii that 
they can trace P.’s hist. ba<*k ns far us the 
fourth century, hut the lists of rulers 
which they gi\o are probably those of 
separate tribes and not of tlie eonibincd 
race now known as Polos. At any rate, 
tho hist, of P., previous to the middle of 
tho ninth century, is so intermingled 
with fables as to he 'lery untnistwortliy. 
Zieniovicz, said to be tho second inon- 
oreh of tho Plast dynasty, is considered to 
be the fl.rHt ruler whoso hist, is to any 
extent reliable, and it was not till a 
century later, when his doMXJiidaut, 
Mielslas 1. (062-92), occupied the tiirone, 
and became a coii\ert to Christianity, 
that P. took her place as one of the 

S olltical powers of Europe. Mioislos 
ivlded his dominions among his song, 
but one of them, Roleslos 1. (992-1025), 
sumnincd tho ^ Great,* soon reunited 
the separate portions, and extended his 
kingdom beyond tho Oder, the Carpa- 
thians, and the Dniester, and sustained 


a successful war with the Emperor Henry 
II. of Germany, conquering Craoovia, 
Moraiia, Liisatia, and Mlsnia. To the 
Jti. Jie extended the Polish frontier as far 
as JCiov. He Is regarded as the real 
founder of the Polish state. After a 
period of anarchy he was succeeded by 
nis son, ('Jasimir (1034-.58). Boleslas 11. 
(1058-81) who suocee<ied Caslmir. mur- 
dured the bishop of Cracow in 1079. P. 
was tben laid under tho papal interdict, 
9'J'A have committed suicide 

(1081). liole^las III. (1102-39), an encr- 
getip nionarch, annexed Pomerania, 
defeated riio pagan Prussians, and de- 
fended Mlesja against tho Ger. emperors. 
A div. of tiis Idrigdom among his sons 
caubod miicli iiiti'nial dissension, under 
cover of which SHcmh was pcverod irom P., 
though still nnmpialiv subject to It. 
Ultimately OoMiiiir IT. (1177-94) reunited 
the severed port Kin-,, »ih the exception of 
Silobia and estah. on a firm footing the 
constitution i>f the rMiuTitr>. 

The Mongols oier the country in 

1241. bringing [f near ruin, and defeating 
tho Poles in a great hat tic ncfir Wahlstatt. 
P. began then to decline; vaiioiis dists. 
were ceded to the margi*a\cs of Rpanden- 
hurg, while many (lists, begun to be 
colonised l>v Gers. NmnbtTN of Jews, 
pei-heciircd in W. Europe al»out this time, 
took refngt* in P. WJadjsla** (lldCi-SS), 
siinnimed Lokictek (the tfhoit), again 
r(»stored nnitv to the count rj". 

Judicial abuses and all illcgdlly ac- 
(luired privileges were abolishcil, and tho 
first Diet (1331) assembled for h'gisJativo 
purposes. In coruunction wit li Gedymin, 
grand duke of Lithuania, a ^ igorous and 
siiecossful w'ur was carried mi against 
the Teutonic Knights. Wladislas’s son, 
(‘asiniir TTf. the ‘ Great* (1333-7(0, greatly 
in(*r(*H.scd tho power and prosjierd y of P. by 
pursuing a peaceful policy, amending the 
laws and eonbolidatiug his tors, by 
profitable exchanges with the neiglibour- 
ing powers. With Cosimir the Piust 
dynasty beramo extinct, after 51 (> .vears, 
aeeordlug to tlio olcl Polnh cbrm,u'lers. 
His nephew, Lewis tho Great, king of 
Hungnr.\, succeeded him, bv the will 
of the deceased monarch and the ilection 
of the Diet, hut during Ins reign P. 
was treated merely as an apanage of 
Hungary. 

On his death without ni.ile heirs, the 
crown fell to Jagello (Wladislas IV.), 
grand duke of Lithuania, tho son-in-law 
of Lewis, who founded the d.i nasty of the 
.Tagellons (q.v.) (i;i.SC-l.>72). and for 

the first time united TjitliuauJa and P., 
thus doubling the oxt,<'nl though not the 
pop. of the kingdom However, bis 
8uc(*i*ssor, Wladislas V., was acknow- 
ledged only in P. iiroper. the Lithuanians 
preferring the rule of the jounger son, 
Uasimir. Wladislas wras also chosen king 
of Hungary, and fell at tlie liattle of Varna, 
lieing succeeded in P. by (Josimir IV 
(1427-92), who strain united It to Lithu- 
ania. Gosimir i-eeovoreil W. I^ussia 
from the Teutonic Knights, and compelled 
them to do homage for E. Prussia. Sigis- 
mund I. (1505-48), sumamed the Great, 
tho fourth son of Caslmir, gave P. great 
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prosperity; lie i^as. however, fon^ed into 
a war with Russia, in which he lost 
Smolensk, but he was partly compen- 
sated by obtaining lordship over Mol- 
davia. llis son, Sigismund II., Augustus, 
was a worthy successor. During his 
reign Lithuania was dnally Joined in- 
dissolubly to P., aiifl from this time there 
was to be but one Diet for the united 
realm. The pop. almost doubled itself 
under the two Sigisuiunds, but this 
dynasty, under whom P. profited greatly, 
ceased with them. The warrior class 
decided to prefc.er\e their own freedom by 
making the monarchy i*lecti\e. The flrhl 
elective monarch was Henry of Vnlois 
(HI. iq.v.* of France), who, however, 
soon abandoned the throne for that of 
France, and was succeeded by Stephen 
Ratory (I.>75-Mi), voivotle of Tran- 
sylvania, a man of energy and taJriit. who 
carried on war successfullv against the 
Russians. His successor, Sigismund Hi. 
(l,'»86-ir»32), who was succeeded by his 
sons, ^Vladi'^la^ VI. (1632-4S) and John 
Ca',imlr (1648 6S), was of Uio Vasa 
family, and was the crown prince of 
Sweden; but his election, far from 
cementing a bond of union between the 
two eountnes, only emInttenMi former 
dissensions. TiiObO three Swedish mon- 
archs had neither talents for governing 
nor characters and sentiments congenial to 
a w'arllkc nation. Rut tho Polish armies, 
though, like the rest of the nation, 
neglected, were victorious everywhere; 
the Swedish and Muscovite armies were 
both annihilated; Moscow’ was taken, and 
tho Russians completely dcfCcit<Mi Dur- 
ing the reign of this dynasty, Waliacbia 
and Moldavia were snatched by the Turks 
from under the Polish protectorate; 
Livonia with Riga was conquered (1605- 
1621), along with part of [*riibsia (1629), 
by Sweden; and llrandcnburg cstab. 
itself as an independent power. 

In the reign of Jobo Casimir, P. was 
attacked siuiuJtancouslj by Russia, 
Sweden, Rrandenbiirg, the Transylvan- 
ians, and the (V)v,«;a( ks. Tho country was 
entirely overrun, Warinwr, Vilna (Wllnn), 
and Lemberg taken, and the king <*om- 

g elled to dee to Silesia. Gen. Czariiieeki. 

owever, succeed cd in defeating all P.’s 
enemies, and they were driven from (he 
country. Rut in tho -.ubsequent treaties. 
Ducal or E. Prussia was wholly given up to 
Brandenburg, almost all T..ivonia to 
Sweden, and Smolensk. Severia, or 
Tohernigov, and the 1 kraino bciond the 
Dnieper w’cre given to Russia. Michael 
WisnJowcjeki (1668-71), the son of a 
famous general, was elected us their next 
monarch. A war with Turkey, concluded 
by an Ignominious peace, w’as the ehief 
event or hJs reign. After some disscn- 
'slons concerning the election of a su(g?ehMir, 
John ( 7 .r. i^obleskl (1671-96) was chosen, 
but his reign, though it brought military 
glory to P., did not improve internal 
admiflietratjon. As Soliicskl’s succcs*-<ir, 
the prince of Conti was legally elected 
and proclaimed king, but tho cabinet of 
Versailles allow'ed this splendid oppor- 
tunity of liecoralng supreme in Europe to 
escape, and Augustus 11. of Saxony, a 


prot^g6 of the house of Austria, entered P. 
at tho head of a Saxon army, and suo- 
ceeded in obtaining tho throno. Ills war 
with the Turks restored to I^. part of the 
Ukraine and tho fortress of Kaminiec, 
but that with Charles XII. brought 
nothing but misfortune, Tho war with 
Sweden was unpopular in P.. in fact, the 
Poles of the E. proves, received Charles 
gladly ; but his at tempt to force upon them 
Stanislas Leszezynskl as their king severely 
wounded their national pride. Augustus 
returned after tho battle of Poltava (Q.v.), 
his rival retired without a contest, a close 
alliance was formed with Russia, and the 
Russian troops who had campaigned in 
P. against the Swedes W'cro, along with 
his Suxou army, retained. Tho Poles 
demanded their extradition, but in vain, 
and the Russian cabinet interfered (1717) 
between the king and his suiijeets, 
compelling both parties to sign a treaty 
of peace. This was the commencement of 
P.*8 tiependence on Russia, and her con- 
sequent obliteration as a great power. 

The succeeding reign of Aiigiistiia HI. 
of Saxony (1733 63) was of tlie same 
ciiaradcr; the gov. fell more and moro 
iiiMl'‘r Russian intiuence, and its ]>olitical 
niatiojis with other coiintHes gindiially 
ccaHd On the death of Augustus the 
oaiuiK-ts ot yt. Pet( rsbiiig and Itcrlin 
pitM*nttMl to the Poles Stanislas I'onlnt- 
ow''ki, who was totally incapiiblo lor such 
oftne, as their king. This led to a Polish 
bid for 1 ndopendeneo. The ‘ Confederation 
of liar’ (so (ailed from liar m Podolla) 
w.is toiriicd l)v a few zealous patriots, an 
nriui was nssetulded, and w'nr deelart*d 
against Russia. Frederick the Great of 
I'liissia, who had formerly gained tho 
(onstnt of Viistna to a partition of P., 
now. 111 1770. made the same pioimsal 
to Russia, and in 1772 tho first luirtition 
was etlcetcd. The eoniitry now’ fully 
i( allied its danger, and classes which had 
long been dl\ldcd began to unite. Tho 
I Diet of the diminished Kiugiiom laboured 
to amend the cfinstitution and strengthen 
(he administration. lu tills thej- were 
encouraged by Prussia, whoso new king, 
Frederick William II., swore to defeiiil 
them against Rusaia, but l^riissia proving 
traitorous a second fruitless n^sistaneo 
to the united l^issinns and Russians, 
headed by Joseph Ponl.itowskI {q.o.) and 
Kobciiiszko iq.v.), was followed by a 
second partition (1793), which the Diet 
were made to sanetlon by the threat of 
armed force. The i’olts now became 
dcspcnitc; a general rising took place 
(1794), the PnissiaiiH were compelled to 
rf'treat to their own eouptry, and the 
Russians were sov. tlincH rouU'd ; but then 
a new enemy aiipeannl on tho scene. 
Austria was ehagrlnod at having taken 
no part in the second partsltion, and was 
determined not to be lieblpdhand tm this 
occasion. Hor army accordingly ad- 
vanced, compelling the Poles to isdroat, 
and, fresh hordes of RusBians arriving, 
Kosciustko, at tho head of tho last patriot 
army, was (iefoatod, and the sack of ITaga, 
followed by tho cantnre of Warsaw, finally 
annihilated tho Polish monarchy. On the 
third and last partition (1795) King 
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Stanislas rosifmed his crown, and died at 
St. rctorsbum? in 1798. 

The Bubsoqnent success of the Fr. 
against the Russians, and the tempting 
promises of the Emperor Napoleon to 
reconstitute P., rallied round him a 
faithful army of patriots, who dis- 
tinguished thcinsolves in the campaigns 
of the Fr. against Russia and Austria; 
but all that Napoleon acconiiilished in 
fuUllmont of his promise was the estab., 
by the treaty of Tilsit (1807), of the 
duchy of Warsaw. On the fall of 
Napoleon the remnant of P. was granted 
a constitution which continued to 1830, 
its separate gov. lasting till 1864. Four 
years later I*, became Russian ter., its 
name being erased from the map. Polish 
independence was regained after the First 
World War. Russian-P. was capturt^d by 
the Oers., who promised independence 
and bct up a regency council, a monarchy 
being intended. In 1918 a constituent 
assembly was called, and on Nov. 9 
a republic was proclaimed, recognised 
under the peace t reatios. The boundarif^s 
of P. were: In the N. the llaltie Sea, JO. 
I'pussia, and Idthnania (fixed by the 
council of amhas., March 15, 1923); 
in the S. Czcehoslov'Wn and In the S.E. 
Ruiunnia; in tljo ti. Riissiu, deterinlned 
by tho treaty of Riga, March 18, 1921 ; 
in tho W. (ionnaiiy, tho Oer.- Polish 
frontier in I’pper Silesia being decided by 
plebiscite. The corridor, called the prov. 
of Pomorzo (the sciiside) in olllcial l*olish 
usage, was given to P. in 1919 as an oiith't 
to the sea. It passed across former (ier. 
ter.. <‘Utting K. Prussia olT from the rest 
of Clermauy. It was a strtdeh of land 
connecting P. ^vlth the Haltie Seu. nar- 
rowing towards tho coast (snialU‘st width 
10 in.), broadest at Its base ((JO in.). P. 
then had an area of 1 19,958 sri. iii. eoii- 
sisling of sixteen cos,: (1) (Viitrul cos.: 
Wars.iw and tho cit\ of Warsaw'. Lodz, 
Klelco, Lublin, and liialystok; (2) E. cos.: 
Wolyii, Polesie, Nowogrodok. and Vilna; 
(3) Meridional cos. : Oacow , Lwow, ijtanis- 
lawow', and Tarnopol: (1) W, cos.; 
Poznan, Pomor/e. uiul Silcsj.i. q’hu pop. 
was about 31,7."i(),000, ol whom 69 percent 
were Polish and tho roinaiiider Ukruini.in. 
JewNh, Hutbenian, (lor., etc. The pro- 
visional gov. under Mar.if/owskI collabor- 
ated with Marshal PilsudskI ((/.r.), presi- 
dent, and by arrangement Paden^wski, 
head of the Polish National (Connell in 
Parts, returned to P., b( <-omlng Premier in 
Jan. 1919. In Dec. ho losignod in favour 
of Skiilski. In war wifli Russia the Poles 
eaptun-d Kiev, May 8. 1920, but a Hus- 
sion count er-offensi VC w'os only clweked 
outside Warsaw. A peace fonfenuice 
opened at Minsk on Aug. 17, but hostilities 
continued until P. eoiieluded an advan- 
tageous pence at Riga on Oct. 12, 1920, 
ratified on March 18. 1921. 

P. quarrelled with Lithuania over Vilna. 
Zclignowski seized tho tii. nnolfielally 
for I*., but the League of Nations inter- 
vened. Vilna eventually beeaiue Polish 
(Jnn 8. 1022). In 1921 tho Upper 

Silesia n plebiscite was enrrletl out. A 
financial business gov. lasted under 
Ponlkow'ski from Sept. 1921 to Juno 


1922. Goncra elections wore held in 
Nov., after the passing of tho electoral 
laws by tho Constituent Assembly, while 
pcp^identlal elections (Deo. 7), 
Pllsiidski refusing nomination, the Left 
party bct'ured election of Namtowlcz, 
who was assassinated (Dec. 16). Woz- 
cliie(‘hovvHki l>c<‘anic president, but mlnls- 
tcriu! crises during 1923 brought in the 
fluauce minister, Grahski, with dicta- 
torial powTrs. In 1924 the budget was 
balanceil and inflation stopped. Eoo- 
iiomu- crises following fluanclal rehabili- 
tatlon c.iusod Gnibski’s rc^signatlon. Nov. 
i.t, j.iZo. Skrzyiiski, former foreign 
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niiiiDtcr, formed a coalition ministry. 

I In May 1926 u cabinet was formed by 
\N it OH, Peasants* party leader, w’hom 
PiKndski opposed. A military stroke 
put Warsaw and Pn*''ident Wozchle- 
chow>ki iiiuler Pils1l•l^kl'‘^ control (May 
12). Pllsiidski declined the pi’csidency, 
which went to Mosciceki. but on the fall 
of Hart el. Premier of flic provisjoti.il 
gov.. PiNudski hecaiiH' him-»elf Premier. 
I*ilaud.‘'krs dictatoi-ship was marked by 
Improved foreign relations. In Sept. 
1926 P. was admitted to the League of 
Nations. In Dec. 1927 the ‘state ol war’ 
wit h Lithuania eiidofi. P. adhered to the 
Kellogg Pact and the Russian protocol, 
agreeing to an E. EuroiKNan peace part. 
On Juno 25, 1928, Pilsudski resi^ied. 
hecoiulng minister of war in Barter- 
Cabinet , which ii MTll 1 929 was succeeded 
by Switalski's •Government of the 
Colonel.* Tho opposition of the Sejm, 
wliieli at last met on Doc. 5. again brought 
in BartePs ministry (Dee. 29). In foreign 
alYairs a luiitiiul agreement eancolling 
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war debts was signed with Germany ionf? 1:3. border was protected by only 
(Oct. 3, 1929) and a proYisioual com- tuo infantry dlvs. The Itusslan frontier 
meroial treaty to end tariff war on March covered by a weak frontier guard 
17, 1930. On Marc'h 15 Bai'tel resigned corps. The Polish Air Force possessed 
and Pilsudski decided to crush the Centre only a few first-line aircraft. Germany 
and Left opposition in the Sejm, \%bich concentrated 54 front-line diva, against 
was prorogued. Pilsudski assumed the p.'s 22 infantry divs. and 7 cavalry 

S remlership. General elections in which brigades. On Sept. 3 Britain and France 
iie opposition was intiniidatod were held dec larcd war on Germany, but it was clear 
in J^ov., ivsultiiig in a gov. majority, that they could fonder no direct military 
Pilsudski then retired from politics. assistance to P. Uer. forties overran 
A major cause of P.'s Insecurity arose Pomerania, Poznanla, and Silesia, took 
ftrom the fact that the republic of 191b (Yncow, and, crossing the Polish corridor, 
contained large mciul minorities carved seized (Gdynia. By Sept. 12 Germany had 
out of the Polish -speaking parts of conquered nearly all W. Poland. After a 
Austria, Germany, and Russia, totalling severe defeat at Kutno Polish forces 
more than 10.000, UOO people. These retired on the line of the lis. Vistula, San, 
minorities (‘uused friction betw*een P. and and Narev, a good strategic position, 
her neighbours. She therefore relied But the gov'. added ^ the confusion by 
increasingly on her alliance with France, leaving Warsaw, and a iiapliazard ovacua- 
Kconomic and social difficulties also tlon of the cap. began which resulted in a 
caused unrest, though under Pilsudski congestion of the roads and railways, 
these troubles were not apparent. In the On Sept. 17 Russian troops, violating the 
succeeding period P. was ruled dictatori- non-aggrt^sslon pact, crossed the K, non- 
ally by the military clique known as tier. Attacked from tlie rear the defence 
the 'Colonel's Group' in collaboration of P. finally collapsoil. By Sept. 20 the 
with the owners of large estates. In war was over, except around Warsaw, 
1934 a non-aggression pact was concluded which stood a siege. Ger. bombers 
with Germany, which weakened P.'a tics first appe.arcd over \Varsaw on Sept. 1, 
with France. Under IMlsudski's succes- but a concentrated attack by sov. 
bor. Marshal Smigly-Rldz, with Moa- squadrons of the Luftwaffe did not begin 
ciedci continuing as Premier, a new until some days later. There was 
constitution was adopted, which, in cffec't, prartii ally no defence, as P. only possessed 
ousted all but non-partisan or gov. about a hundred anti-aircraft guns and 
candidates from Parliament. A ‘National thcMe were defending military positions. 
Unity Movement' was estab. under Col. On Sept. 20 the Gers. demanded Warsaw's 
Koo in 1937 as a kind of totoIitarJan unconditional surrender. This was re- 

g arty, but the old parties, iiicliuliiig iceted, and fierce fighting occurred around 
'onservatlves, Bocialists, National Dciiio- the city. On fcjept. 23 water and elw- 
crats, and Peasants, continued their triclty supplies broke down. The next 
activities ontside Parliament and boy- day Nazi bombers, flying in close furma- 
cotted the election of 1938. tlons. came over the cap. and bt'gan a 

111 1939 P. still hoped for peaceful rutble'»s and concent rated bombardment 
relations with Geniiany. It was known lasting from 8 a.m. to 10 p.in. The only 
that Hitler iWLrded Danzig (now Gdansk) buildiugs left undamaged were the inili- 
and also the corridor to the bca as part of tary C'^talw., since the Gers. hoped to use 
tho €tor. Ldtensravm (d>r.) but it did not these when the city was occupied; the 
semh that Germany was prepared to go to residential quarters were sysieniatl- 
war for them. However, the situation cally obliterated. On Sept. 22 Germany 
changed after the Ger. aniicxatum of and Russia partitioned P. by agreement, 
Bohemia in March 1939. Germany Germany occupying 72,000 sq. m. in 
began to mass troops and P. was given a the W. and Russia 78,000 sq. m. In 
guarantee by Britain and France. The the E., with pops, of over 20.000,000 
Polfeh foreign mimstcT, Colonel Beck, and 15,000,000 respectively. Vllna was 
negotiated an Angki-l'olish pact of mutual added to Lithuania. Germany Inoor- 
asslstance. and Hitlei diinuUed the pact uorated about 34,000 sq. in. of Polish 
of 1934. P. concluded a trade agreement tor. in the Gor. Reich. This included the 
with Russia, though sho showed no W. provs. of Pomerania, Pozuania, and 
eitfemcss to have that country as an Slask. and large parts of the provs. of 
ally. On Aug. 29 ililler sent an niti- BJalystok, Cracow, Lodz, and Warsaw, 
matum to I*, and read <jut to the Brit. A reign of terror, aiming at extermination, 
ambas. in Berlin a number of demaiids then began. The I'oles were driven out 
for acceptance by P. before^ midnight of of whole cities, which were repopulated by 
Aug. 31: hut the demands were never Gers. brought from the Baltic states, 
communicated to P. On Sept. 1 Ger. Czechoslovakia, and Germany. Much 
jtroopB cros^d the Polish frontier. P. w .'is property was oonllsoatcd. Any opposition 
quite unprepared and no general mobilisa- by the Polos was answerea oy reprisals 
tion bad been order€>d. Of 2,000,000 involving, frequently, maes^kllllngs. Jews 
flrst-Unc troops poly one-third were In from Germany, Austria, and Czocho- 
the field. Against the Ger. mechanlM’d Slovakia were deported to a ‘Jewish 
divs. T. could put only cavalry. The reservation' in Lublin prov., covering 
passes over the Carpathians were un- 9000 so. m. and already inhabited by 
fortified; the country was full of about 2,500,000 Poles, who bad U} find 
spies. room for the Jews. Russia in annexing 

P. mistakenly tried to defen<l her E. Poland gave some semblance of 
strategically fiidcfensible W. border. The legality in her action by bolding plebis- 
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cites. Tbe results shoTrrd an apparentlj 
nnanJinoiis vote In favour of aiim^^cation. 

Guerilla warfare contJinicct In varfona 
places until tb(* end of the war. Mo«- 
deokiy the prcaldcnt, resifcned, and 
nominal ed llaokiewicz, Speaker <if the 
Polish Diet, as Ids aucccasur. The latter 
dismissed Smifcly-llidz for im'ompctence. 
Gen. SikorskI heroine Preiiiior and eom- 
inandcr of the Polish fowes whl**h were 
to be rcoiTpetDibed in London and 
About 10,000 Polish ofliccrs estaped to 
rejoin tbe forees in Pmnee and inost of 
the Polish mereanttlo marine also escaped. 
In addition P. wed all her irold reserve, 
amounting to approximately £2o,000,000. 

At the end of 1940 Ger. colonists 
in P. numbered about 350,000. Over 
1,000,000 Poles had been deported from 
the annexed area. 'Oermany now began 
to exploit P. systeniatically. Having 
8cquestci*ed Polish property, the Gct. 
Gov. instituted an organisation of 
trustees {Treuhander) with head odices in 
Rerlin. Whole streets and even peasant 
holdings were ronHscated; 500,000 Poles 
were sent forcibly to Germany as agrie. 
labourers, and 100,000 were sent into 
Ger. factories. Intellectuals uere ar- 
rested; 8000 univ. Twofs,, schoolmasters, 
lawyers, and otho. pitik.. -sinnal men were 

C m prison. The contents of Warsaw 
\. library were burned. All IHilisli 
manuals of tho Polish lauRuago and llt<er- 
aturc, hist., and religion wort' destroyed, 
to prevent the private continuation of 
these studies. Education for a slave- 
race was considered uuuecc ssary. (ier. 
policy aimed at the rapid asMinilation in 
the Reich of tho incorporated area m 
both legislation and administration. 

The Central Gov. was an area of 10,000 
sq. iu. extending to tho Its. Bug and San 
wnich was subject to a Ger, governor- 
general at Cracow. Onginally tho X«izis 
hope<l to convert this part of Ger. P. 
into an autonomous residiml .'ttato under 
a I^ilish puppet gov., but no Poles of any 
importance would collaborate. All Poie.s 
driven out of the onnc^ed ler. were 
forced into this area, regardless of its 
capacity to absorb them. Public servlocs 
were ro-estab. here, but the Poles were 
admitted to them onh in the lowest 
grades. Economic life ^\as •-ubordinatod 
to the Qer. four-year plnu of 1936. Most 
Polish goods were cxporlcd to the Reich. 
Russian 1*. was also divided into two 

E arts, tho S.E. provs of St4lnlsln^ ow, 
iwow, Vollyiiia, and Tarnopol being 
incorporated in tlie i'kraine and the 
N.E. provs. of Bialystok, Polcsia, and 
Noiogradek in W^lte Russia. Adminis- 
tration was nomtnaUv auionoinous, but 
all Important measures were enacted by 
tbe Mimcow Gov. Kussian methods in 


P. have boon cxmdcmnetl as being as 
inhumane as those of the Nazis, if less 
sanguinary* Later events suggest that 
Moscow's overriding consideration was 
tho defence of Russia against the Ger. 
attack which Stalin knew he would 
eventually have to meet, and that this 
necessitated the Sovietlsatton of P. 

Throughout 1941 the oentral gov. re- 
mained a kind of colony whore tho Nazis 


experimented with methods desinied to 
enforce the Ger. ‘New Order* (Q.v.}, 
To further tho policy of suppression of 
the cducatCMi classes and the reduction of P. 
to a reservoir of slave labour the W. prove, 
suffc^red even more than tbe Central Gov. 
in 1941. liy the end of the year nearly 
160,00(1 I'olcs had been murdered and 

150,000 were* in concentration camps. 

Ill the toiirso of tho campaign against 
Rusjhld, begun on June 22, 1941, tho Gera, 
drove the Uubsians out of the E. provs. 
of P.. iiut the Russians had previously 
deported over 1.500,000 of the inhab. so 
that tho loimtiv nou occupied by the 
Gers. was in .i state of extreme destitu- 
tion. The (,eis. mconioratcil the S.B. 
provs. in the (\titml Gov. and the N. 
provs., Inclndiiig Vilna, into an admhiis- 
trativc unit called Ostland. The Poles 
abroad, howewr. couUnned to resist. 
A Pohsh ship took part iu the raid on 
the Lofoten Is. m Dec. 1941. Polish 
airmen took part throughout the war 
in raids on Ger ter. A new Polish 
Army was ofg<ui!£rf^d m Russia, numbering 

150.000 men. Oen. Sikorski followed a 
policy of collaboration with Russia and 
n^iiincd diplomatic rclatioiib in 1941. 
According to otllclal Polish figures, some 

200.000 Poles had fallen victim to Naid 
executions or were in concentration 
camps by the end of 1942. But poverty, 
hunger, and exposure to cold caused tbe 
deaths of at least 1,500,000 more. To 
combat guerilla resistance in the forests 
around Lublin, the Gers. organisod mass 
deportations of Poles from this area m 
1942, and there were widespread erc- 
cutioiis in tho Warsaw and Upper 
Silesia regions. Gor. reverses that year 
on the K. front made it iieccsbary also to 
organise a defence In depth in >1. I'oland 
against the Soviet forces. The Polish 
Jews were the victims of the most extreme 
brutality. Polisli olbctai figures give tbe 
figure of Jews killed m P. as over 1 ,000,000, 
and in addition vast nninbers were brought 
from Europe for extormiuation. 

I'ollsh rt'sistanre remained struiif/, both 
inside tho country and abroad. Part of 
the Polish Army organised in Kuso.a was 
sent to the Middlo E. under (.>on. Anders, 
and fought In the Llbva rampaigns. 
The l\>liah Army in Britain t(M>k part in 
the allied invasion of Europe, and 
another army, formed in lliisbiii, fought 
alongside tho Red Anny. taking part in 
the liberation of AVar^aw. Gn June 23, 
1944, almost on the tliird anniversary of 
the Ger. attack on Russia, the Red Army 
broke tbe Ger. front in Wtdte Russia on 
both sides of Vitebsk, and ‘.oon after ,varda, 
with the fall of Mogilev, Minsk, and 
Polot''k, the Ger. front o\er a width of 
200 III. had coascil to cM^t. Tho fall of 
Polotsk, fretdng tho wax to Dvtnsk, was 
qiucklf followed bv (lie capture of 
Molodctchno. pointing the way to Vilna 
The Russlaa armies, surged towards 
Lltlmanta and • Latvia and, at the 
other end of tiie lino, extended their 
advance to the i5. of the Pripet marshes 
and occupied Kovel, on one of the routes 
to Warsaw. Vilna, with 5000 prisoners, 
foil on July 13. Pinsk on the 14th, Grodno 
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on the 16th. Lublin and Siedlce fell 
on July 24, Deblin, on the Vistula, on the 
2Gth; Lwow, Bialystok, Stanislawow, 
Przetnysl, Yaroslav, and Brest -Lltovsk 
on July 27-28. Early in Aiia., however, 
the Red Army had to halt, and for a 
time the Gers. rallied and beat back the 
Russian -spearhead thrusts before War- 
saw and K. Prussia. But Winter fell 
before the Russians could retrieve their 
repulse E. of Warsaw, where the Pi>ll8h 
resistance movement had organised a 
great insurrection in support ut the 
advancing tSoviet armies, only to be 
tragicaUy disillusioned. For some weeks 
the Gers. offered an impressive facade of 
<iefence, but the facade was hollow. 
Radom, Warsaw, Lodz, and Cracow Here 
all taken by the victorious armies of Mar- 
shal Zhukov and Marshal Konev by Jan. 
19, 1915. Torun was reduced on Feb. 1, 
but Poznan %\as not captured until Feb. 
23, when at length the lied Army uas in 
possession of the nhole of P. See further 
under Eastkrv Front or 111 i^so-GERMlN 
CA»fPAit!.Ns IN TUI' Si:roNi) Wc'ui.o W^ar. 

Oil April 21, 1945, a 20-ycar treaty of 
'friendship, mutual asslvtanee. and post- 
war co-operation* between the Soviet 
Union and P. was slgnetl in Moscow by 
Stalin and Osubka-Morawski, Polish 
Premier in the Poli-sh provisional gov., 
then at Lublin. The period immediately 
following the termination of hostilities uas 
one of mounting political ami social 
disorder in 1*. arising from the fact that 
the social structure of the country had 
been completely shattered and that the 
essential task confronting all PeJes was 
to rebuild their whole economy . (’on- 

fusion was enlianeed by the hirted im- 
migrations E. and W'^. of lurgt' elements 
of the Polish and Ger. pop'^., di-.pUired to 
conform the new deJimitations of the 
Polish frontiers. These remained (1948) 
to be settled finally by the peace treaty 
with Germany, but, iiiKim\nile, it had 
been agreed at the J’otsdani conference 
(July- Aug. 194.J) that vome obanges should 
be made to compensate for tors, occupied 
by Russia K. of the Curzon line. P. 
received part of the (ier. E. provs. to the 
extent of over 40.000 ‘•q. m., and into this 
region the Polish pop. of the provs. ceded 
to Russia migrated. I'he minority prob- 
lem In P. thus disaiipeared after the 
Second W'orld War. 'Phe Jews had been 
almost exterminated, the Russians ab- 
sorbed into the Soviet Pnion, and the 
Gers. expelled beyoml the (4der. Faring 
the great tasks of reeousi ruction in llMCi 
was a young and inexperienced adminis- 
tration headed by the Polish Provisional 
Gov. of National Unity.' The two groups 
which had joined during the Mos<ow 
negotiations to form tins gov. remained 
'distinct and imlepcndent. On the one 
hand there was the original 'Lublin* 
group, the actual regime, in which the 
Communist PoUshtW'orkers’ party (Polska 
Partjmr Rdbotnicza) was dominant, in 
association with the Peasant party and the 
Demoeratlc party. On the other hand 
there was Mikolaiezyk's Polish Peasant 
party. Besides the support of his own 
party, Mlkolujczyk had the goodwill 


of sev. mixed elements, who adopted a 
negative attitude to the regime. The 
Polish Socialist party was non-belligerent 
rather than neutral, as it leant heavily 
towards the Lublin group. Mikolaj* 
czyk*s position was difficult; he was the 
leader of the opposition who had joined 
the Cabinet for a common purpose pending 
fbo general elections. Tlio most impor- 
tant factor in the regime was the Polish 
Workers* party, which hold most of 
the key positions in administration and 
economic affairs. But the political situa- 
tion could only bo clarified by a general 
election and the first eh'clion was not 
held until the beginning of 1947. Mean- 
\Abilo foreign policy Avns strictly assimi- 
lated to that of Russia, and the Warsaw 
Gov. was srrupiilons to aAoid displeasing 
its great E. neighbour. 'Phe prc*>crict* at 
this time of large numbc'Ps ol Russian 
troops on Polish soil was, however, 
inimical to the growth oi popular friend- 
ship for iliissia and aggrtuated the tasks 
of the Polish (iov. Vltimnlcly, when the 
clcctionfe were held, tho ‘democratic bloc* 
(mainly Workers’ party) of pro-llussians 
obtained an overwhelming majority and 
the Peasant party of Milvolajczyk and 
other partie-i \irtuall> disappeared. Mik- 
ola>ez\k lied from 1*. Tho I'ollsh (Jov. 
of 1947 was not demoeratlc in the W. 
sense, nor was th(‘ clcetlon of 1947 
conducted on W. prlneli)lcs. But tho 
m.ijorlty of Poles appeared to have 
ignored these irregularities in their recog- 
nition of the undoubted cllleiency of the 

f ov. The> had feared that a Mikolajezyk 
Vasant Gov. would be followed by a 
reactionary i*oginio leading inevitably 
to internal strife. Tlie Polish Cominu- 
nists gave tho appearaueo at first of 
purs'uing an iudepeudeut policy; it was 
not uni 11 1 hf*v were well estob. In 1948 and 
1949. that their close tics with and do- 
pi'iidi'iice on the J^oviet Union became 
obvious. In any ruse, Polish hatred and 
fear of (Germany had temled to less’cn tho 
trailitional Polish enmity with Russia. 

By 19 IS P. ])resentod a remarkable 
pir lure of post-war recovery to the outside 
world. After the war VVarsavv was a 
heap of rubble; Gdansk, Poznan, and 
Wroclaw w’cre also In rnliis. But by 
1948 Warsaw bad become once more an 
animated, vital eil y. Tho banditry which 
was prevalent all over P. immediately 
after the vv.ir had been suppressed. P.'s 
rapid recovery owed much to the con- 
siderable indastrinl taeilities wlifch she 
acquired in ^Insk ami Pomerania, though 
these facilities had in many cases suffered 
severe damage during the war. Other fac- 
tors in the Polish recovery were the eftl- 
cionoy of tho gov. and the I.'), 000,000,000 
n*ljef given by U.N.ll.R.A. which bad 
also supplied. In the first half of 1946, 
nearly 80 per cent of the total Imports 
into P. of 1254,000,000; while in the 
second half of 194G U.N.ii;.R.A. imports 
wore valued at $191,000,000. 

In Dee. 1948 the Soelalists merged with 
the Gommiiuists ami tho Polish United 
Workers’ party was formed. This en- 
joyed almost complete immunity from 
pari, opposition, slneo the other four 
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parties also Joined tho gov. bloc*. An 
extensive party purge, carried out at all 
lovols throughout tho country, and 
directed at elements opposed to a Marxist- 
Leninist state, even removed from olHco 
Gomulka, one of tho loading Communists. 
After this P. began to mirror Soviet 
policy In every detail, and a canipaign 
against tho Church began. An increasing 
number of l^ollsh intellectuals began to 
escape from tho country, dissatisfied with 
the actions of the gov. In 1949 Marshal 
Rokossovsky’s appointment ns minister 
of national defence suggested that tho 
links bctwcou Russia auct Poland would 
become oven firmer. Polish exiles i*e- 
ported tliat the gov. was attempting to 
enforce C’orninunlsm uitli IncreaMiig 
ruthlessness. 

Polish Language and Literaiure. — The 
Polish language is a W. branch of Slavonic 
and employs the Lat. alphabet, ^aryi^g 
it. with diaeritic'al marks. Polish litera- 
ture heis Influenced tho litcraUircs of 
Russia. Serbia, and r/cchosloviikiu. and 
is marked thro\ighout the centuries by 
its clarity nn<l depth of fooling. JCarly 
Polish writers, including Copernicus, 
wrote In Lat. P. also possosscs a number 
of (listiiiguislied i»'rdievaJ chronicles, 
written in Laf. luo < a^’onlelo of Martin 
(inllns (f. 11 Id) Is the most important. Tn 
1475 ilic first Pollsli printing press was 
set up 111 Crai ow, Imt Lat. was still useti, 
and the first book in Polish was not 
written until the early sivteonth century. 
Polish literature proper began in tlio six- 
teenth ecntiirj with (he poet Nicholas 
Rev and the prose writer Or/eehowskl, 
while the I’cihsh court of t racow wmis 
mirrow'd In tin* works of tionneki. The 
greatest figure of the Reimi'-sanee in P. 
WHS the lyrical poet, Joliii Koehanowski, 
but the seventeenth century was marked 
in literatiu'c mainly by trails, and evidences 
of toiingu inti lienee. The epic poet 
I'otoeki and tho lyric poet Koehowski 
may he mentioned. Th<* eighteenth 
century was a didactic age, in which 
writers such as Naniszewir/, a liishop, 
and Koiiarski, a priest, iiioialiseil .against 
the evils undermining P. With hide- 
peiideu<*e gone, P. beeaiiH* in tho uiuo- 
teeiith <*cntiiry (lio ob|e<'l of a romantic 
national Jiteratiin*. 'I’Ih* gn*.itesl poet 
was Mickiewie/, w'liose poem Pan Ttulrosz 
is the national eiui . Krasinski and 
Slowaeki W’oro two othei gnsit poets of a 
lost nationalism. Poh*’li iiovelisis of tho 
mnoteenih eentnry— Kras/4*w>.ki, Kor- 
zeniowski, an<l R/ew-ki weiv iiifliioneed 
by' Scott, but 1 heir reali 'I ic teiidein les were 
eaiTieil further l>v tlie greatest of Polish 
novelLsts. Sieiikicwle/. author of Quo 
VadisL and ids euiitemporary. Prus. 
Two later novelists, both horn m 1h(I8, 
usher in the inoilern mnleniporary novel. 
Reyinont, the delineator of peasant 
Industrial life, and IT/y byszewski a psy- 
chological analyst. Novelists who were 
famous between the tw'o World Wars arc 
Audr(*w Strug ami Kugene Malaezewski. 
Meauwhilu the Polish drama had botm 
backward until tho eighteenth -eeutiiry 
comoilios of Fredro appearcMl. and their 
exeulloncc has not since boon sniiiosscd. 

- E.E. 10 


Many poets mentioned above attempted 
the drama, but the grreatest poetic play Is 
Wyspiauskis’s The Wedding (1901). The 
younger dramatic poet, Rostworowskl, 
must also be mentioned. The philo- 
sophic poet Adam Asnyk (1838-97) was 
also a writer of comedies and historical 
plays, as was the poet Rydel (1870-1918). 

of another poet, Mary a KTonop- 
nieka (1840-1912), was humauiturian. but 
1 lie release of the personality in Polish 
poetry was due to Przybyszewski, while 
the best living poet is Jan ICasprowlcs 
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CBAC’OW; THK OOTHTO WAWEL CATHKDBAL 
The kcna>!»sai)<.e Siqismuud and Vusa Chapels 
(sixteenth and severPeeiitli century) axe seen on 
the right. 


(b, 1870). the translator of Shakespeare. 
Other modern poets Ineliide Leopold 
Staff, Edward Slonski. Julian Tuvvhiui. 
and OaHiniera lllakowu‘A. 

Art.- Most of P.’s tlnost archiieeturc 
is of the twelfth to fifteenth oonturie'i. 
Before tho Second Worlii War Cracow 
pos8c.si»04l many of the finest historic 
buildings ot this period, inclutling the 
magriifieenl cathedraJ, begun in 1142 
Medieval Pohsh architecture followed 
generally tho W*. European pattern, 
except in the E. , *'< vs., but In detail some 
of tiio richness and fantastic decoration 
typical of E. European styles was assimi- 
latod. The latter Gothic shows Increasing 
Ger. intluence and Polish architecture 
after the sixteenth century tbongh often 
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very fine, lacks natlonnl distinctiveness. 
Polish baroque owes mnch to Huntrarlan 
Ideas, many baroque crufismen being 
Hungarians* thon^ the finest of them, 
Slonskf, was a Pole. Polish classical 
arclilteoture is modelled on Ger. styles, 
while the twentieth -cent wry architecture 
show's marked Amer. influence. Polish 
medieval painting consists chiefly of 
church frescoes and reli^oua illumina- 
tions: in these the mingling of E. and 
W. European characteristics is more 
clearly shown than in architecture of the 
same period, natural and stylised forms 
appearing side by side in the same paint - 
Ing. During the Benaissance Polish 
painting declined, but the patronage 
Sdven to the arts from 1764 onwards by 
the laat king of P. not only attracted many 
foreign artists, such as Jean Pierre Noblln, 
but also encouraged native exponents. 
Patrons were also found among the 
magnates and the wealthier townspeople, 
and: P.'s paintings, china (Korzec, Cmic- 
tow, Baranowka), tapestries, and em- 
broideries hecame the pritle of the nation 
at a ttano of political misfortimes. Among 
painters the names of Kucbarskl. Orlow- 
akl, Brodowskl, Stattler, Wankowlcz, and 
Micholowskl may be mentioned. Jan 
Matojko (1838-93) was the finest 
exponent of the school of historical 
painters, which fiourlshed in P. alongside 
the nationalist movement throughout 
the nineteenth century. Jan Chelmon- 
ski (1850-1914) expressed his nationalism 
by painting every side of contemporary 
Polish life as he saw it. Natnrallsni 
and symbolism inspired the work of the 
* Young P.' artists, and a grou]> of them, 
known as Sztuka, formed in lS9r> w'hen 
Julian Falat succeeded Matcjko as 
president of the Academy at I'racow, l 
followed Chelmonskl. Their leader, Jan 
Btiwislawskl. is. with Fnlnt, (hiefly knowrn 
as a landsea^ painter.^ Mobt outstanding 
of ‘Young P. artists was Wlczolkowskl 
(18(52-1930). ABcr the dec lino of sculp- 
ture at the Bcforiiiation there is little of 
note to be found until the midilh* of the 
nineteenth eeiihir%', hut «.inre then artists 
like Dumkow^kl, \Vittig, Karny. and Szy- 
manowski ha\e lu.idti famous u school 
which though dciKiidcnt in oiigjii on | 
Fr. ideas, has c^ol^(d into something! 
dtetlncti\ ely Polish. \ largo nunibcr of! 
fine Polish buildings anil work^ of art : 
were destroyed or hadl} damaged in the 
Booond World W’^ar, 

Polish church inu'.u was partimlurly 
fine during the fourtecntli and fifte<.nth 
centuries. In the sixticutb century 
Cracow wras the oentrt^ iiuisio In central 
Europe. Wlien the nationalist nio\e- 
meut began In the eighteenth century 
Polfeh composers began to iucorpomto 
the natloDal songs and dances in their 
compositions. These dated back for 
centuries, in mafty cases, and had many 
E. characteristics; the rhythm was par- 
tlculaily distinctive. K. Kurpinskl <1785- 
1857), M. Eaniienski (1724-1821), and 
J. Effiner (1769-1854) were the earliest 
composers to use the national music as j 
a bMis for their couipo«dttons; Klhncri 
wan Chopin's teacher, and It was Chopin < 


who perfected the blending of national 
music and that which had international 
traditions. J. Paderewski (1860-1941) 
was P.'s leading modern composer. 

Geography and Eco- 
nomics: R. M. McBride, Towns and 
People of Modern Po/a/id, 1938; E. 
Klgoth-lilgocki, Poland, 1044 ; R. J. 
Kemor, Poland, 1946. History: R. 
Dyboski, Ouiluita of Polish History, 1925; 

Y. Delraas, JjKvohUion const Uutionellc de 
la Pologne dipuis 1919, 1936; W. J. Rose, 
Poland Old and New, 1938; R. L. Buell, 
Poland, The Key to Evrope, 1939; W'. F. 
Reddawny (cd.). The Cambridge History of 
Poland, 1940; The (lennan New Order in 
Poland (Polish (Jov. White Popcp), 1941; 
U. Baginski, Poland and the Italtir, 1942: 
O. Halccki, History of Poland, 1942, and 
Pod‘\Var Poland, 1948; F. ZwHg, Poland 
littvren the Two If ars, 1944; \V. P. and 

Z. K. ('oates. Sir (^tnturies of Russo- 
polish Relations, 194S: J. Kostrzowskl, 
Lis Oriqines de la nnhsatton polonaise 
— prihistoire-protnhistoirt, 1949. Ln’KRA- 
TiMii : R. Dyhobki, Pi runts of Polish 
Littrary Histon/, 1923, and Modern Polish 
lAhrnture, 192 1; B. fMilchow^ki. La 
Literatvn polonaise on A /A'' siali, 1933; 
R. Jagodit*»f*h. Polni^thi Dichtuny 1939. 
Tin: Au'T^: A. Kuhn. Iht polnu*cht Konst 
ron JliOO his sur RiOinwart, 1937; b. Kot, 
htn Cenlurus of Polish Ltamintf. 1941; 
H Gottlieb, Polish Painiina, 1912: W. 
Iicdnlcki, Life and ('ulture of Poland, 
1944; J. SuJikowski. Polish Mnsu , 1944; 

I I'lotrowskn, Alt of Poland, 1947. 

Polar Axis, axis of an astronomical 
instninioiil or nn rqnutoiial, which is 
parallel to the earlli'h axis. The terra is 
used m eoimection with the mounting of 
a telescope; in the equatorial form of 
mounting the tedestope ean rotate about 
tw'<i axes; one. the 1*. A., direeted towards 
the celestial i»ole and the other, the 
dcf'lination axis, at right angles thereto, 
in the plane of the celestial equator. 

In mineralogy J’. A. denotes a 
frystallographie ax!>< with diflerent ar- 
mngement of faces at the two emlH of the 
ery^.tai. Its prosenee may also be de- 
tected by the dp\ clopinent of positive and 
negative GTiniiial charges when the 
crystal Is heated or cooled uniformly 
(pyro -electric effect) ExaniplcH of min- 
erals with n P. A. and w'hieh reveal true 
pvro-clectrlelty are tourmaline, blende, 
and dioptnsf*. 

Polar Bear, see Bf.\r. 

Polar Exploration, see Antarctic Ocean 
AND Exploration; Arctic Explora- 
tion. 

Polar Front, term uschI in Ineteorology to 
describe a surface of discontinuity be- 
tween polar and tropical gir. Thc3 term 
was invented by t he Norwegian motc'orolo- 
glsts, V. and J. Bjerknes, for tho discon- 
tinuity often obsnrvc'd diyiding the air 
masses of a typical depreossion of tomporate 
lats.; the P. F. can be traced in waves 
from one depression to another, tho de- 
pression forming on a front of one de- 
prosslon being knowm as a secondary 
depression. The port of the P. F. in 
which tropical air overtakes polar air 
is called the warm front; the part in 
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which polar air overtakes tropical Is i 
called tho cold front. See further under 
Meteorology. 

Polaris, pole-star; a Urso) Mlnoris, 
magnitiLde 2-1, situated (1950) 5S' from 
the pole. There Is a companion star 18' 
away and of tho 9th magnitude, and an 
Invisible attendant Inferi'ed from spectro- 
graphlc obseryations round which P. 
revolves in four days, llistanco about 
400 light-years; candlo power about 4000 
times that of the sun. The function of 
pole-star is distributed among a number 
within a circle of 231”. About 3000 b.c. 
a Draconis was not more than 10' from 
the N. pole; while 12.000 years hence a 
Lyrie will be within 6® of it. 

Polarisation, Me (.*ell. 

Polarisation, Elliptio, see ELLiKrrc. 

Polarisation Microscope, instrument in 
which objects are viewed miert)rteopically 
by polarised light (see 1’ojjirT'^ation op 
Light). The P. M. is extensively \ised in 
geology and mineralogy, and to an in- 
creasing degree in metallurgy, biology, 
and chem. ; It greatly absists in the identi- 
fication of minute particles of (T>stal8. 
minerals, biological tissues, etc. 

Polarisation of Light. Light is con- 
ceived as being caused by vibrations in 
the medium uj tho universal 

ether. When these vibrations fall on the 
eye they give rise to tho sensation of 
sight. These vibrations take place in all 
planes perpendicular to the direction of 
propagation of the light. When light is 
tranbinitted porpen<llcnlnrly through a 
plate exit from a crystal of tourmaline in 
0 direction parallel to tho prln. axis the 
emerging light po-ssesses a certain peculi- 
arity in that if it is passed through auothor 
similar plate of tourmaline, the axis of 
which is at right angles to that of tho first 
plate, tho light becomes cxiinguisbod. 
if the two axial directions are parallel, light 
comes through. In Jntermodiale posi- 
tions somo fifeht emerges through the 
second plato. In this way tho apparently 
paradoxical result is obtained whereby 
by placing two transparent bodies to- 
gei her, tho resulting body is opaque. This 
leads to the conclusion that light waves 
consist of vibrations, transverse to the 
lino of propagation. When the light has 
passed through the first plate, thcwsc* 
vibrations nro limlU'd f<) one plane per- 
pendicular to the direction of the my. and 
then the light Is said hi bo plane polarised. 
The second plate is onlv capable of letting 
through light corresponding to vibrations 
in one particular plane. Thus if tho axial 
directions in tho first and second plates 
are parallel to each otlicr light can omergo. 
If they are completely crossed, i.c. lneline<l 
at 90®. there are no vibrations which tho 
second plate can allow t4> pass. In Inter- 
mediate positions there will be a ‘ resolved 
part* parallel to the lUrcction in which 
tho second plate allows light to emerge. 
«Light may be polarised by reflection from 
the surface of a transparont body. Clearly 
polarised light may bo detected by inter- 
posing a crystal of tourmaline in the path 
of the light and by rotating the crystal 
about the path as axis. If the light 
bo<H)mes duuor by tbe rotation the light 


is partially polarised, whereas if no effeot 
is produced, the light is not polarised. 
Polarisation by reflection may be noticed 
by observing light reflected from tho sur- 
face of water or glass by means of a 


N 



tourmulino crystal. The brightness of 
the transiiiittcd light will ^ary as the 
crystal Is rotated. When light is re- 
flected from a piano surface, tho incident 
ray AB. the normal BN. and the reflected 
ra.y BC all lic^ in the same pLine. called the 
piano of iucldenoe. and the angle which tho 
incident ray AB makes with BN. i.e. 
ABN. is calied the angle of incidence. 
Tho vibrations of an incident ray take 

S lace in all planes perpendicular to its 
irection. Thus in the above diagram 
some of these vibration** are in tho plane 
of Incidence, while others are perpendicular 
to It. It is found that at » < ertain angle 
of incidence all vibrations in the plane of 
Incidence aru transmitted, while only 
those perpendictilar to thi*t plane are 
reflected; thus tho reflected light con- 
sists of rays polarised in the plane of 
Incidence, vibrations taking pUce only 
In tho plane perpendieular to plane of 
incidence. The particular angle of In- 
cldouce at which tills takes phut* is called 
the anglo of polarisation, and according 
to Brewster'S law tan a where e is the 
angle of polarisation and m the refractive 
index of t he reflecting medium. P<darisa- 
tion is also exhibited in the phenomena 
of double relraction. Bartholiuus dis- 
covered that a ray of light incident on a 
crystal of Iceland spar does not obey the 
ordinary law of refraction, bi.fc gives rise 
to two refi’acted rays (unless light travels 
along the trigonal axis, whero there 
IS only one). On looking through a 
crystal of Iceland spar over an ink 
two images will be seen. Lf the c 
be rotated, one image called the ordinary 
image remains fixed, while the other 
rotates with the crj'slal. This image is 
termed the extraordlnar\ image. Instead 
of the ink spot. 8uppo.se a well illuminated 
pin-hole is substituted and viewed through 
a cry stal of calcito. If a crystal of tour- 
m^ino be placed between the eye aud the 
oaicito. it will be found that, tor a certain 
position of the axis of the tourmaline, 
only the ordlnc i r imago can be seen. As 
the tourmaline rotated about tho path 
as axis, both images come into view, 
t he extraordinary image beooiuing brighter 
until, when rotated through 45^ both 
images appear equally bright. Further 


spot. 

rystal 
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rotation diminishes the brightness of the 
ordinary image, until at 90** it is totally 
extinguished. Hence the rays of the 
ordinary and extraordinary images must 
be polarised in planes perpendicular to 
one another. Iceland spar may be used 
for^^olarising and for detecting polarised 

The most important instrument in this 
connection is the Nlcol prism, which is 
made of Iceland spur. A crystal of Ice- 
land spar is rut perpendicular to its prin. 
section and divided into two parts, \vhlch 
are then cemented together bj a film of 
Canada balsam. A ruy incident on the 
prism gives rise to two rcfiMcted rays. 



Netherlands National Tourist OffLe 
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Polder andscape* n Holland 


the ordinary ray Ijcing totally reflected 
out of the prism b> the balsam, while the 
extroordinarv ray i*^ transmitted. Thus 
the ray transmitted i^ one which is polar- 
ised. In the Polarmietcr one JNicol 
prism is used a*' the ‘ judanscr* to produce 
the polnrifecd light, and the other as the 
‘analj^ser* to examine if. The phenom- 
enon of double rcfiar tiori and resulting 
polarisation occuis in many other 
crystals besides Iceland spar. Another 
peculiar result Is that when polarised 
light is incident on a crystal of quartz, the 
plane of polarisation it found to he 
rotated through a definite angle. Many 
organic and some inorganic bubstaueos 
exhibit thw property iMtlier by them- 
'selves or in solution rotating the plane 
to the right or left. Those which rotate 
the plane to the right are called dextro- 
rotatory. and those to the left la*vo- 
rotatavy' . Tills forms a basis of estimating 
the percentage strength of such a bohi- 
tion, the amount of lolatlon being pio- 
portional to the quantity of NiibstAnce 

8 resent in the solution. Set aiho Light; 

IPTICS. 


Polarity of a body is the tendency 
which some bodies possess to set In a 
definite direction. This direction is often 
called the direction of the mathematical 
axis of the body. The property may be 
natural or it may be induced by external 
agencies. Thus a piece of lodestone 
tends to set in a definite dlreotlon, os 
also does an artificial magnet. In these 
and similar bodies, it also denotes the 
existence of two points possessing proper- 
ties quite opposed to one another. Various 
other iustaucos may be found in the study 
of electros! atic.s and current electricity. 

Polar Light, see Lioiixy, Nokthekn. 

Polar Regions, see Aiicric Ocean; 
Antajictio OrK\N. 

Polczyn ZdrdJ (Gor. Polzin), tn. of 
Poland, 3.5 m. from Kolobrzeg (Kolberg). 
There are charyboato spniigs near by. 
Pop. .5500. 

Polder, name given in the Netherlands 
to the low-lying, marshy coastal regions, 
which from tho sixteenth century onward, 
by dint of unremitting toil, have slowly 
been reclaimed from the sea ami eoii- 
\erted into arable or pasture land. Nee 
under Nktiibulands. 

Pole, de la, name of an lIlustrioiLs 
family in P'ng. hist. 

IVilbam de la P. (rf. 1306), merchant of 
Hull, who advanced lonns to Edward HI. 

Michael de la P. (?1330-89), flist carl 
of Suffolk, a bon of the above. Ab chan- 
<*cllor of England and trusted advisor 
to Kichurd II. ho aroused tho jealousy of 
lords and commons, and in 1387 was 
obliged to seek nffuge in Paris, both his 
estates and life being declared forfeit. 

WilhamdelaP. (1.396-1160), first duke 
of Suffolk, compassed Henry VI.*s niar- 
riagti with Margaret ol Anjou, and the 
disgrace of Hiiinphrev. duke of Gloucester, 
lie was assassinated for liaving, according 
to pailiaiiient, 'sold tlic realm to Franco.* 

John detoP. (?1461 S 7 ), c.irl of Lincoln, 
a lo>al supporter of Richard HI., w^hom 
he was ambitious to succeed. Tho leader 
of Lambert Slmncrs conspiracy, ho died 
fit the bat tie of Stoke. 

Sir Edmund de 7o P. (1 472 ?-15l3), earl 
of Suffolk, brother to tlio above. A 
doscundaiit of Edward IV., ho was exe- 
cuted by Henry VIII. because of hi*^ 
dangerous nearness to t he t hronc. 

Richard de la P. (d. 152.5) brother of the 
above. Ho aspired to the throne, but 
died at i*uvia, where he fought for 
Francis 1. 

Pole, Matthew, see Pooijc. 

Pole, Reginald (1600-68). canlinal and 
archbishop of Canterbury, h. at Stourton 
(’’astle, btJiffH, son of Sir Richard P. and 
Margaret, countess of of Salisbury, and 
educated at Magdalen Gojllcgc, Oxford, 
later studying abroad until 1.527. On his 
return he was given th0 deanery of 
Exeter, ami might have at ouco secured 
high preferment if he had expressed his 
approval of Henry Vlll.'s divorce. P., 
however, retired abroad. In 1536 he 
wrote l*ro Errlesiasiirm Unitatis De- 
ferunonff in which he formulated his views 
oil cedes, affairs, with special rcfcrcnco 
to Henry VII1.*8 conduct; and in tho 
same year tho po|>e made him a cardinal. 
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Iq 1540 ho was one of the three legates 
appointed to open the council of Trent. 
P. was one of a number of prominent 
churchmen who worked hard to effect a 
reconciliation with the Protestant theo- 
logiaus, and was at one time suspected of 
heresy. Ho came again to England in 
1554 as papal legato, and two years later 
was appointed archbishop of Canterbury. 
He died at Lambeth Palace on Nov. 
17. It was the main object of his life to 
counteract the Reformation in England, 
and he is generally considered primarily 
responsible for the deaths of largo numbers 
of Protestants lu Mary’s reign. See lives 
by J. Halle, 1910, and F. A. Gosquet, 
1927. 

Pole (measure of area), see Rod, Pole, 
or Pkri*ij. 

Pole and Polar. If any two points 
P and Pi (see figure) arc taken on a given 
straight line and tangents PT, PTr, Pit, 
Piti bo dmw’ii from them to a circle, tin* 
chords of contact TTi, tti meet in a fixed 
point X, called the pole of the line l*Pi. 



(Jonverscly, if tlirough a point any two 
straight lines arc drawn to cut a cinde 
and tangents drawn fr<nii the extnunitich 
of the cliordH I'csulting, tlic struiglit line 
Juliilug ttic intcTNCidion uC tlic pair*' of 
tangents Is called Iho ]»olar <)f the point. 
Thus in the figure X i.*' the j>olo of l*Pj 
and Pl’i the polar of X. 

Polecat (Mustcla qtuiitrius) quadruped 
belonging to the weasel family, Mustelidie, 
and to the same genus a*' the stoat and 
ermine. Tin* Lat. adjective puiorius. 
derived from putere, refers to its fetid 
smell, whif'li probably accounts for its 
never being tamed. The coinuion Euro- 
i>c*an variety is IS in. lf>iig, 5 in. being tall. 
Vvhito markings occur on tlic fac’e, with 
its short eai*8 und poin^cii nose, but other- 
wise its fur is dark lirown above and black 
below. Itsskin is <'allc<l ‘llt<’h ’and makes 
excellent artists’ bru‘'lies, imt poor fur. 
Th(} P. preys on poultry yards, and for 
tiittt ivason bus been almost exterminuted 
in the Brit, isles. It lives also on micx), 
rats, rabbits, eggs, frogs, and pigeons. 
In winter it frequents de.sorted barns; in 
Hiimmor it prowls in tlio open or goes down 
rabbit warrens or fox-holcs. Its young 
(from threo to eight at a time) are born 
in tho spring. Many regard the ferret 
as a domesticated P. 

Polemoj or Polemon: 1. (c. 315-270 
B.C.), sou of the Athenian Phllostratus. 
was persuaded to renouneo his drunken- 
ness and dolmuchery by Xcuoerates's 
olomicnco, and on tho deatli of tliat 
philoHophor took his place as master of the 


Old Academy (315 B.c.), as an eminent 
Platonic philosopher. (2) The son of 
the rhetorician Zeno, was appointed in 
39 B.o. to the gov. of a part of Cllloia by 
Mark Antony, and subsequently obtained 
in exchange the kingdom of Pontus. 
Although ho opposed Augustus at Actlum, 
ho afterwards profited by that emperor’s 
clemency, and was made king of Bosporus 
after conquering that country. Was suc- 
ceeded by his wife Pythodorus. (3) A 
sophist of Laodlcea in Asia Minor, taught 
rhetoric at Smyrna, and won the reverence 
both of Hadrian and Antoninus IMus. His 
most famous dibclple was Aristides. (4) 
Author of two books on physiognomy, 
was probably a Ciiristian, and lived before 
Ongen (d. a.d. 254). He describes the 
features and <*hai-acteristics of tho impu- 
dent and the talk{iti\e man, etc. 

Poles, ends of the earth’s rotational 
axis. The P. are known to be suldect to 
slight variatioim; one due perliaps to 
meteorological causes is an elliptical 
movement c»f about 30 ft. diameter 
counter clock with a period of a year; the 
other, a circular nioveinent in the saine 
dirc*ctlon, aud a diameter of about 26 ft. in 
a period of 428 days. Tho otiier move- 
ments, considerably greater, are of a 
different nature, mid are duo to pre- 
eession (q.e.) and nutation (qr.). The 
celestial Pa. are tlu* two points on the 
eeleatial sphere wliere it is iut"rs»*rted by 
tho prolongation of the eartli's axis. 

Polesden Laoey, property of the National 
Trust aeiiuircMl in 1942, situated near 
Leatbevbead, Surrey, England. In early 
documents P. L, appears as l‘olesden or 
PouKdown. the sultix Lacey being added 
ill t lie late eiglitecnt h century. The hruso 
built in IK21 took tlie place of a (\iroliiie 
house of 10.32 ouned by Hicbar«l Hrinsley 
Sheridiiii. Sheridan bought tlie propert> 
in 1797 ns part of the marriage settlement 
of hif> bceoiid wife, Eliza iM'tli Ogle. Xo 
trace of tlie original (’aroliiie house now 
remains. Slieridaii found the house in a 
dilapidated state and in fac*t ealk'd it a 
*riiiii.’ but hh ambitious plans uir re- 
building came to untiling, probablv owing 
to the iuereasiijg financial einbarr.is'.ment 
of his later years. Tho only visible trace 
of Ills ownership to-day is the long terraced 
walk, uhieh he greatly extended. On tho 
base of one of the urns a<li>riimg (he walk 
is a quot.'itlon from Popt‘’s Kssnu on Man, 
which may have been inscribed in 
Sheridan’s time. In 1S24 then* uas luiilt 
on tlie site of Sheriiinii’-. demolis*hed liouse. 
a Hegem*y \illa. luiilt to the design of 
Tlioiuas ('ubitt. in the neo-(froeian stylo, 
with ail elegant lonie eoloiiiKidi. m the 
S. front. Though the interior was eom- 
pleteb altered in 1996. the exterior pre- 
sort e** something (»f the aspect of a villa 
of the Hegenev ptriod and tl.o main front 
facing H. ivith its Ionic coloimado remains 
mueli as when first (Twted. Tiio house w 
famous for Its settiug crowning a ridge of 
the N. Downs t I its great bceclies prob- 
ablv planted by c..horldan. 

Pole-Star, see l^oL.vuis. 

Pole-Star Recorder, instrument invcuteii 
by E. C'. Pickering, cousistlug of a tele- 
scope camera. The polo -star, which 
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deBcrlbes a email circle every twenty- 
four hours, owing to its distance of 68' (In 
1950) from the pole, la photographed, and 
from its trace on the photographic plate 
the amount of cloudiness of the atmo- 
sphere at night is estimated. See Star- 
shine Camera or Nioht-sky llKcoRnBR. 

Polesworth, coal-mining centre, on the 
Anker, between Tamworth and Ather- 
etone in Warwickshire, England. The 
church is partly Norman. Pop. 7,100. 

Polianthes (Tuberose), genus of bulbous 
plants (family AmarylltdaceGe). P. tube- 
fosa, the tuberose, a native of Mexico, 
bears fragrant white tiowers in autumn 
and winter. Sov. varieties have been 
raised, including the double African, the 
tubers of which should be potted in the 
antnmn, and the Amor, or pearl varieties, 
which are potted from Jan. to April. 

PoUoe. Some kind of compulsion hab 
always been necessary in the most primi- 
tive communities for securing clTectlve 
observance of law and order. The P. 
force, though the term is one of recent 
origin, probably originated in primitive 
Asiatic tribal customs, and evolved 
through those of central European tribes 
into one of its most developed historical 
forms, the tithing system of A.-S. England, 
In which the community was organised 
Into groups each of ton families, who were 
oollectively responbihlo for the observance 
of laws by each group member. The 
group representative was called the 
tlthingman, and from him the evolution of 
the modem Brit, and Amcr. policeman 
can be traced. 

In England the tlthingman became 
the un^id, elected, or appoinfed par. 
constable of the eightoen^h century. 
The failure of the latter to cope with 
the changed conditions resulting from the 
Industrial Revolution gnv(^ rise to a period 
in which, at first in Ixuidun, and later 
throughout the country, uncontrollable 
crime and riots are 4irkuowledged by 
contemporary writers to have menaced 
the existence of the state. An eflecUvo 
P. force was cetab. in London by PeeVH 
Police Bill of 1829, but the structure and 
detail of the organisation were conceived 
and planned by the two first commis- 
sioners, Col. CharU'h Rowan and Richard 
Mayne. The New, or Metropolitan P. be- 
came the model for the cstab. later of prov. 
forces. These were the Bor. P. (Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1885), and the Ou. P. 
(Rural Police Acts of 1889 and 1856). The 
flret thousand of Peel’s new P. began tlieir 
patrol in blue tailcoats and top bats, on 
Bept. 29, 1829. An Act of 1839 enabled 
the metropolitan P. dist. to be oxtendctl 
to any par. within a distance of 15 m. 
(now 16) of Charing Cross. (^See uUo 
Metropolitan Police.) The muni- 
cipal bors. followed suit before many 
years bad passed, and by the middle of tiie 
nineteenth century nearly all of them had 
estab. a paid P. force constituted as nearly 
as postfble on the same footing os that of 
the metropolis. But even at that time 
the CO. organisation reinalood archaic 
and defective, only a fe>y of the quarter 
sessions courts avallinfiT themselves of 
their statutory powers under the Act of 


1889 to insUtate a P. force for rural dists. 
This was remedied in 1856 by an Aot 
which converted the discretionary powers 
of the justices into compulsory powers; 
which powers of appointment and dis- 
cretion have by the Police Aot, 1890, 
been transferred to a standing joint com- 
mittee composed of an equal number 
of justices and members of the co. council. 

The metropolitan V, aro the only 
cxcoptloii (apart from the railway P. 
and similar bodies) to tho principle of 
local control which characterises the 
Brit. P. organisation and sharply differen- 
tiates it from the state-controlled P. of 
continental countries. Outside Greater 
London tho P. are administered by a local 
I authority, known as ’the police authority* 
while, as indioatod above, the co. P. 
authority is the standing joint committee. 
In the bors. it is tho watch committee 
of tiie tn. council. The metropolitan P. 

I are under the control of the home secretary 
and its prin. officers are appointed by the 
Crown. State control or nationalisation 
of the P. forces has often boon urged since 
the passing of the County Police Act, 19.38, 
and that local independenoe and diversity 
of control has drawbacks is obvious, par- 
tlcuhiply as rc'gards tho detection of crime. 
The prjni‘ii)le of nationalisation has lost 
of its siippoi'tcrs. In 1949 the 
ob\ious defects of small police authorities 
,ind snmll local forces wore being remedied 
by many local amalgam atious. 

Undop the Special Constables Aot of 
1831 special constables might bo appointed 
only in tho event of tumults and riots. 
They were employed with success during 
the Chartist olann of 1 8 J 8, tho Fenian dis- 
turbances of 1868, and the railway strike 
of 1911, being discharged as soon as the 
emergency was over. On tho outbreak of 
tho l^'irst World War a force of special 
constabulary was raised by the Special 
Constables Act of 1914, and there is now a 
general power to maintain a body of 
special police under the Special Constables 
Act of 1923. At the end of the war the 
Metropolitan Special (Jonstabulary was 
made a permanent force as the Speolal 
Constabulary Reserve. They are eligible 
to receive allowances by way of repairment 
of expenses but otherwise receive no fee. 
for their service. Generally speaking, the 
appointment and bwearlng in of the 
various ordinary P. constablos are vested 
ill cither local justices or watch com- 
mittees; under tho Police Act of 1919 
the Justices appoint the chief constable 
and the latter appoints the petty or 
ordinary officers, wnJlc the home secretary 
has tho power to make rules for the 
governniout of the I*. Tho[ Metropolitan 
P. are appointed by tho covamissloner of 
P. under the direction of tha Home Offico, 
and the City P. are a body lippolnted and 
controlleii by tlie common qouncll of the 
City. 

tfecent lUforma . — A P. strike In 1918 
led to tfie setting up of thO Desborough 
committee of InuuJry. Xu consoquonce of 
its report the Police Act of 1919 was 
passed. This Act granted iucrcosos of pay 
and standardised terms of sorvlce, ana 
estab. tho P. Federation. This was tol- 
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owed by the Police Pensions Act (1921). 
Between 1928 and 1933 the commisaloner. 
Lord Byng. and his succc^ssor. Lord 
Trenehord. reorganised the Metropolitan 
P. New duties, such as traffic patrol, 
were proyided for without any addition to 
the Btrongth. The beat system was re- 
organised into ordinary beats and patrols 
in touch by wireless and telephone boxes 
with Scotland Yard, and motor cars. 
telephon«is, teleprinters, wireless, and 
other luochanlcal aids, as distiiiguished 
from the old fixed point boxes, enabled the 
P. to respond more quickly to caU^. 
Another important feature of Lord 
Trenchard’s reform was the scheme for 
recruitment to the higher posts, which 
materialised in the estab. of a P. college 
at Hendon for outstanding men from the 
force or young men direct from the univs. 
and secondary schools. This training 
scheme was criticised as undemocratic, 
and after the Second World War It was 
decided not to reopen the Metropolitan 
P. College at Hendon, which had boon 
closed at tho outbreak of hostilities. A 
new P. college was opened at Ryton-on- 
Dunsmore near Coventry in 1948. It 
trains only serving constables for senior 
positions in tbo force. 

Recruiting difficnlticB after the Second 
World War presented k Morlous problem. 
These were believed to be due to higher 
rates of pay available in other callings; 
increase in costs of living; housing 
difficulties; less favourable prospects of 
promotion; and to some extent, tho 
physical strain of the P. life. In 19i8. 
the gov. appointed a oominitl oe under the 
chalrinanshlp of Lord Oaksoy to consider 
and report on tbo question, and thoir 
first report was issued early iu 1949. This 
reoommended tbo granting of some 
inoreascs of pay and salaries together with 
some alterations inj^siou rates, measures 
which were promptly enacted by the gov. 
but these were aooepted, on the whole, 
coldly by members of tho forces as being 
inadequate to meet needs. The present 
U9d0) soalos of pay and pensions for P. 
came into effect on July 1, 1949. They 
represent substantial increases on emolu* 
ments prior to that date, and conform to 
the recommendations of tho Oaksey com- 
mittee report (Cmd. 767 4) issuc<l iu April 
1 949. The gov. statement ( Wliilo Paper : 
(]!md. 7707) aoceptiug the rocommonda- 
tiona said that the gov. sliared the com- 
mittee's view that the circumstances of 
the P. service rendere<l it essential in tho 

g ubUo interest that effin't should bo given 
> the recommendations at the earliest 
possible moment. The pay for men con- 
stables starts at £330 a year, rising by ana. 
increments after the set ond year to £390 a 
year after seven years, and to a maximum 
of £420 a year after twenty ’two years' 
service. The scale for women ivjnstables 
starts at £290 a year, rising to a maximum 
of £380 a year after twenty-two years. 
For men sergeants tho scale starts at £443 
a year, rising to £486 a year; for women 
sergeants, £4^00, rising to £440. Inspec- 
tors (excepting in liondon) start at £630, 
rising by ann. inorementa of £15 to £576. 
For Metropolitan inspectors and station 


inspectors the scale is £565, rising to £600. 
Bub-rll visional iuspeotors in the metropolis 
have tho name scale as Class II. superin- 
tendents in tho provs., i.e. £700, rising by 
£25 to £750, and chief Inspectors In the 
metropolis a scalo equal to the prov. Class 
I* superlnteudents, i.e. £800 by £25 to 
£850. Tho pay of chief superintendent is 
£9()(), rising by £25 to £950. For Metro- 
politan superinteudents, with their greater 
responsibilities, the pay is £1000, rising by 
£50 to £1100. Payment of chief con- 
stables dopendH on force estab., ranging 
from those forces under forty, where pay 
is £700, by £.')(i to £850, to those of over 
2500, where pay is £2700. The above 
scales for constable, sergeant, and In- 
^^tor are exclusive of what tbo Home 
Office describes as 'concealed emolu- 
ments.* These refer to the value of 
quarters or tax-fn^e rout allowance, boot 
allowance, value of uniform, and value of 

B enslon (25 per cent of pay). Taking 
[lese concealed emoluments into account 
the following is an assessment of total pay 
and emoluments for tho above thrcM) ranks 
of the P. under the new scales: Constable: 
minimmu of scale of pay, £482 195 .; 
maximum of scale of pay, £594 2s.; 
sergeant at maximum scalo of pay, 
£688 14s.; inspector ot maximum scale, 
£805 6s. Tliose are figures for prov. 
policemen; the London allowance has to 
be added for tho Metropolitan and city of 
London constables and sergeants. 

Auxiliary Seruices . — The river P., or 
Thames div. of the Metropolitan foroe, 
l>atrol the Thames from Teddington lock 
to Dagenham and are tbo oldest part of 
tbo force, having been estab. in 1798 as 
'marine police* in tho interests of tho W. 
India morcbanls. They were elTective 
iu their early days in ending piracy and 
pillage. Binc'O then their usefulness has 
lain in preventing crime and in retrieving 
drowning persons or dead bodies. They 
work in liaison with the Port of London 
Authority and patrol the riv. in motor 
launches and motor boats. Tiio next 
oldest branch of the Metropolitan P., 
the mounted P., originated iu 1763 under 
Sir John Fielding, but in an age of motor 
cars and motor cycles their value for 
patrolling the outer areas has ue(’es^a^ily 
declined though they may still be useful 
in some conditions of traffic control, i.e. 
crowds. The dockyard P. were formerly 
a separate branch ot the Metropolitan P., 
their duties being to prevent and detect 
larceny of gov. property and military 
estabs. generally, and to exclude un- 
authorised persons from iirohJbited areas. 
Later, nir stations came within their 
iurlsdioUon. Aftor tho First World War 
they were replaced by less costly con- 
stabularies recruited by tho services 
depts. The special constabulary at- 
tached to tho Meiropolilau P. represent 
an even older branch of the service than 
the riv. or mounted P., for the appoint 
ment of temporary special constables to 
assist the ordfna' par. constabulary dates 
from the reign oi Charles II. The em- 
ployment of women as police was sug- 
gested before the First World War. 
Women had long been associated with the 
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r. In such cnpnrities as that of matron occurred; If not, he should content him- 
to supervise female prisoners, hut it was self with taking names and addn'sses. 
not until 1918 that a small body of women Under the Licensing Act. 1921, the P. 
patrols was formed as an inu^gral part may arrest any one who appears to be 
of the Aletropolitan 1’. The women P. drunk, and liu'apablo of taking care of 
have had a somewhat chequered oxistenco himself, or any ono who is drunk whilst 
for In 1922 these patrols were disbanded in charge of a child apparently under the 
and only a small nucleus of women P. age of seven. They may arrest persons in 
was retniue<l. Since then, however, more public places or on licensed promises w'ho 
women have been recruited and a vroiiian are drunk and riotous, or drunk while in 
su^rintendent appointed. chnrgo of any carriage, horse, rattle, or 

The Police and Public Carriages: steam engine. A P. constable may, 
Tra^' Control . — From the passing of the under the Vagrancy Acts, 1824, 18118, 
Publio Carriage Act, in 1869 until 1938 1873, and 1898, apprehend any person 

S ublie carriages, their drivers and <*on- ‘found olTonding* as a vagrant {see 
uctors were licensed by the P. coinmts- Vagrancy). The coniprt'honsive legal 
sioncr. In 1933 the London Passenger idea of ‘vagrancy,* Ineliiding as il does 
Transport I ioard w as created to take over niost of the begging, betting, and soliciting 
the entire control and operation of prae- fraternity, together with all loiterers 
tieally all public carriages. IJut the P. and suspects, gives the P. ample m*opo 
still have a general rc^^ponsihillty as to the for dealing under this heading alone with 
operation of the \ehi(‘les so far as that the groat majority of olTonders against 
affects general tratllc conditions, and the the received conventions of society, 
commissioner licenses all tlrivcrs and con- Persons who assault the P. in the oxeoiith>n 
ductors and also all cabs and cah-drivers of their duties arc liable to a fine of 120 or 
in the metropolitan traltlc area tl800 sq. six months' imprisonment: and resNtnnco 
m. covering London and it** environs to or obstruction of the 1*. in t he (*xet utif)ii 
within a radius of 25 m. from Charing of their duties is punishable with a fine of 
Cross). The comiiiissioner iias wide £5 or two mouths’ Imprisonment. The 
powers to require a certain standard of fit- P. have the useful pow'or to license 
ness of cabs before tliey may be licensed, pedlars and hawkers. Under the Chim- 
New designs of cabs and a specimen ney Sweepers Act, 1875, the chief (itlicer 
I'chlcle must ho hubiiiitted to Scotlaml of P. in each dist. is empowered to issue 
Yard for examination and test. Cab certificates to any person who desires 
standings or ranks arc fixed by the to carry on business os a chimney sw'C‘t‘per. 
commissioner under powers given by the Under the Criminal Law Amondmont Act, 
Hackney Carriage Acts and it is an offeme the P. have important duties to carry 
for a driver to pls^ for hire olscwhen*. out for the protection of women and 
Property left in cabs is dealt \vith by tlie girls, especially In regard to the execution 
P.; property left in any other public of search warrants Issued by a magistrate 
carriago by the operators of the vehicles, where there is ground for believing that 
One of the most important results of the a woman or girl is being unlawfully 
Hoad Trafllo Act, 1930, was the estab. detained for Immoral purposes. Under 
throughout the country of a system of P. the I’rovontion of Crimes Acts the P. 
traffic patrol**. Their primary or special have side powers and duties relative 
duty is to supervise trafllc, but they have to convicts out on tickot-of-leave, publi- 
all the other ohligatioiH of constaidcs and cans harbouring thieves, dealers in old 
must attend to any other matter calling metals, receivers of stolen goods. The P. 
for P. action which may be reported to have manifold duties in the admlnistra- 
them when on patrol. The patrols do tion of the Publio Health Acts, e.(/. though 
not form a separate estab.; a proportion- they may not interfere with or seize un- 
ato number of them is allotted to every sound meat, they must at once report 
dlv. and for genera! administrative pur- any case to the medical officer of health 
poses they form T*ait of the di\ibional or inspector of nuisances; the P., if 
stK^ngth. The direction of the P. in authorised by a magistrate, may enter 
traffic matters is as**igned to the traffic premises w'here some nuisance from any 
branch of Scotland Yard under an cause whatever is alleged to exist, for the 
assistant commissioner. Iievelopincnts in purpose of investigation. During elec- 
connection with trallK control include tlons the P. ore required to render 
the evolution of a code of standardised assistance to the sheriff and other authori- 
eJgnals for P. and moton-ts and the intro- tics to prevent rioting and to preserve 
duction of automatic signals to regulate order at the polling stations. Where a 
traffic at crossings, Are breaks out on a constable's beat, be 

Police Ihities. — Officially, the following should endeavour to send a mossago 
constitute some of the prin. P. duties. A to the 1\ station and Are brigade, bis 
P. cojiKtablc must prevent breaches of the own place being on the spbt to protect 
peace and assaults. This (‘hiss of niis< life and property. Thor^ most 

demeanour, indeed. Is that with which ho minute details as to whiw constables 
may be said to be mainly coiuTerned. ought to do at the scone of a murder or 
He is justlAed in arresting persons who any other crime, but it is soaroely noces- 
commii a breach of the peace In his sary to detail them hero, for the invosti- 
presenro only when the affray Is serious gation of crime must obviouBly be largely 
and the participants will not desist. To a duty the mode of oxoctiting which may 
arrest for an assault not committed in be left to the discretion and clovoruess of 
bis presence Is jnstlAcd only whore there the officer (M)ncomed. 
are plain signs that an assault has really Jrresl and Summons , — A P. constable 
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may either arrest without a warrant, or 
by warrant, or merely cause a summons 
to bo served on the ofTeuder. lie mitst 
arrest, without waitinfir to obtain a war- 
rant, any one who commits a felony {q.v. 
and Criminal Law) In his presence; he 
can also arrest without warrant for 
murder, rape, and other crimes aiiralnat 
the person, roljbery. arson, burjclary, 
larceny, eiiibez/Ieniont, an<l other felon- 
ious crimes against property; and he can 
similarly nircst any one who is charged 
by another with having committed a 
felony, or whom another, or the P. 
constable himself, on rt^asonable grounds, 
suspects to bo guilty of a felony (but the 
complainant must accompany the P. 
constable to the station). Vagrants (see 
above) are liable to arrest without warrant. 
Whore a P. constable cannot by himself 
effect the arrest ho may call upon by- 
standers to assist him in ‘ the king’s name.* 
Handculhng Is nut essential, and a P. 
constable must be able to show ‘good 
special reasons* for liandcutflng uncon- 
victe<i persons. A t*. coustublc may 
question a susiiccl, but only to tlio point 
of satisfying himself that he is justified 
in arresting. In east's of arrest by war- 
rant, or indeed in any ease where the P. 
constable actually , i 'Tr on in custody, 
ho has absolutely no rignt t.o interrogate 
him touching the crime for w'hieh he is 
under arrest (see Conkj.'nsion). 

Jtecent developuK'nth in P. organisation 
arc along the line of niechnnle4il ingenuity 
as an aid to the trust ration or prompt 
arrest of crlino (see aho\e). P. qmjstions 
of inteiTuil a<iministration have formed 
ilie subject of a Ihiyal (Commission 
under Lord Lee in lU‘ii$, with spcidal 
reference to the limits within which the 
P. might question prisoners, siispccts 
and others— a matter wliich iiivolv&s what 
is called ‘the third degree,' As a result 
of the conmiission the llinits referred to 
wore ronsiderahly narrowed, this action 
being, obviously, in accordanee with the 
essential .spirit of IJrit. k'c. 

Folirc Courts. — The P. <'ourt (and by 
the name V. court is generally meant 
the court of a stineiidiary ) is in theory 
merely a orimiual court of summary 

i iirisdiction, but in ]»raeli< e so wide and 
letcrogoneous is tlio bij'^iucss transacted 
in it that it would bo inuT to say of it 
that it is tbo poor man's forum in a 
number of matteis which primarily at 
least could be clealt with in the (’o. courts. 
The P. court jurisdiction and bu.siiiess 
generally comprises: (1) The investigation 
of diargos of serious eiinio, like luunler, 
arson, burglary, etc., w'itJi the view of 
either dismissing the accused or eoiiunit- 
ting him for trial at quarter sessions or 
assizes. (2) The trial of persons charged 
with (a) indlotable olTcnccia of u less serious 
kind, the magistrate having an option of 
trying the coses lilniself or sending them 
(pr trial by jury at assizes or quarter ses- 
sions, and the accused, where the punish- 
ment Is upwards of tliree months, having 
the option of trial by jury Instead of a sum- 
mary trial by tbo iiiiiglstrate: (b) noii- 
indletablo ofioiices, tiie bulk of which are 
charges for assault. dmnkeDnoss, begging, 
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sleeping out, gambling, cruelty to children, 
malicious damage, and trifling offences 
against P. regulations or local by-laws. 
(3) Civil coses of certain kinds, such as 
summonses for rates and maintenance 
orders. (4) Applications for summonses 
or other relief. (See also under Metro- 
politan l»oLicE Courts.) 

United States. — Organisation of the P. 
forces varies in the different states. 
Except in Washington and the Dlst. of 
^lumhia, where the P. are under the 
Federal Cov., the city K force is under 
municipal control, but there are many 
excoptioii«i. Ill Hoston three comniis- 
siouers upiioinied liy the governor of 
Massachuhct t are at the hea<l of tlie force. 
The force of Xi*w York City is the most 
important in the states. Its eommLssion- 
ep is appoint erl by the ina>or: he has four 
deputy eoruMii'.v.ioiuTs. All orders arc 
issued through iho clm^f inspector, w'bo is 
assisted bv is in-^pector'-, 1 acting in- 
spector. 2.5 surgeons, 1 ‘superintendent of 
telegraph. 2 as-sistant ■siiiieriniendcnts of 
telegrai>h, 1 chief lino'sin.in, .0 linesmen, 
2 boiler inspectors. After service of 2.) 
years they may retire on half pay. or 
sooner umler eertaiu <*imdiiions. 

Rank, sre R\nk, Fohn . 

.S7of/sf/rs.--Tho strength of the P. foree 
in Kugland and Wales wu'- r>.>,137 in 
11M7, and 7300 in Scotland. The .Metro- 
politan P. numbers were 20,5yrt. .SVe 
S. Htone, Jitsiicc*s Manual, is 14, 1930; 
Sir C. K. H, Vincent, Police ('ode, 1R44, 
1931; Sumtylen*s Magistrates' Assistant 
and l*olire Officers* dmde (Ith cd.), 18.59; 
F. W. Maitland, ICC and Pohee (Citizen 
scries), 18^.5; E. Carpenter, Prisons, 
Police, and Punishment, U. P. R. 

Gumon, The JAindon Police Court, 1907 
(with bibliography); J. F. Archbold. 
Metropolitan Police Guide (4th ed.). 1922; 
S. and li. Webb, English Local Govern’ 
went, 1922; Sir J. F. Moylau, Scotland 
Yard and the Metropolitan Police, 1929, 
1934; and O. Reith, British Police and the 
Democratic Ideal, 1943, and .4 Short 
History of the British Police, 1948. 

Police, Military, see Militarv Poucb. 

Polldoro da Caravaggio, see Cara- 
vaggio, POLIDOBO CaLOARA. 

Polignao, Melchior, Cardinal de (1061- 
1741), Fr. diplomat, 6. at Puy la Langue- 
doc, of an illustrious family. He studied 
at I’aris and took holy orders. In lb'19 he 
w’as employed os a negotiator between 
France and the court of Rome. Jn 1693 
I\ was hcnt by Louis XIV. as ainbns. 
to Poland, where after the death of Johu 
Sobleski in 1696, ho endeavoured without 
sucoesH to estab. Francoi** LoiiitS d'* Rour- 
boii. Prince of Conti, us king of Poland. 
In 1706 he was appointed by Louis XIV. 
auditi>r of tlie rota at Rome. In 1709 
he wt limed to Franco, ami in 1710 he was 
one of tlie Fr. plenipotentiaries at the 
congress of Ctrcelit. lu 1713 he was 
created cardinal, and from 1724 to 1732 
he was Fr. mini ter at Rome. 

Poliomyelitis, » . Infantile Paralysis. 

Politburo, see under Russia, Government. 

Politian, or Poliziano, Angelo (1454-94), 
It. humanist, b. at MonU^pulciauo, In Tus- 
cany. son of Uonedetto Aiubrogini. doctor 
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of law. At the age of ten he began his the home secretary for the surrender of a 
studies at Florence. Before he was twenty fngitiye offender, the homo seorotary may. 
P. had produced Lat. letters and essays In if he be of opinion that the offence is one of 
Gk. verse, trans. the first tour books of the a political character, refuse to order the 
Jfltad into Lat. hexameters, and produced magisiratos at Bow Street to issue a 
an ed. of Catullus. His talent was warrant for the arrest of the offender, and 
noticed by Lorenzo de'MedloL in honour of he may at any time order a fugitive 
whose brother Olulano he had written La offender, accused or convicted of a 
OioBtra in 1468. Lorenzo appointed him political offence, to bo disciiarged from 
tutor to his two sons and custodian of his custody. The Fxtrudit j(»n Act, 1870, 
library and collection of antiquities; and enacts that a fugitive criminal snaU wA 
P. enjoyed the friendship and patronage of be surrendered if the offence in respect of 
' II Magnifleo* until the latter's death. As which bis surrender is demanded is one 
secular prior of St. Paul’s in his native of a political charac'ter. If the home 
city P. was prof, of Ok. and Lat. literature secretary issues his order against a 
and of philosophy. Towards the end of political offender and tlto magistrates act 
Ills life he took orders and was made a on it, the accused can move in the high 
canon of Florence. He was much affected court for habeas corpus, 
by the death of Lorenzo, and himself died Political Parties. For the origin and de- 
when on the point of being created car- velopment of party government generally, 
diual. P. was the author of Miscellanea andinparticularof the Kug. party system, 
(1489), dealing with philology and critl- see under Pahty and Pahty GOVernmbkt. 
cism ; an ed. of the Pandects; Lat. trans. of P. P. exist in every modern country basing 
Herodian’a Uistmy, the Manual of its political system on what may best be 
Epictetus, the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, called the W. European tradition; Fascism 
and numerous other works. But P.'s and Communism are incompatible with 
genius was many-sided, and amid his them, and though, in countries which have 
learned labours he continued to write become Communist since the Second 
original Gk. and Lat. verses whioh have World War, P. 1\ still exist to some extent, 
been declared the best modem examples their survival appears to bo only a tem- 
of their kind. See F. O. Mencke, Flistoria porary measure, coexistent with a muz- 
pitar injQue litieraa meritorum Anpeli zling of their powers of criticism and 
PolUiani, 1736. and G. do Robertis, expression, before they are later dissolved 
L*ArU di Polisiano, 1939. or inei^gcd with the gov. party. P. P. 

PoUdeal Commissars, see under Red may be regarded as tho inevitable out- 
Abmt. come of government by representation. 

PoUdeal Economy, see Economic'^. But the phenomena of P. P. in different 

PoUdeal Offenoes. For aU practical countries present some curious points of 
piu-poses except extradition, P. O. stand contrast, and a knowledge of the in- 
on the same footing in Eng. law as any dividnal hist, of each is essontlal to an 
othercrlmesilndeed. In the municipal Jaw explanation of their exlstenoo and true 
of moat civilised countries, the term P. O. meaning. Until the twentieth century, 
is in DO sense a term of art, and any Brit, and tho rise of SociaUsm, Eng. P. P. wero 
subject who hoped to found his defence on in many ways strongly assimilated, and 
the ground that his offence was com- this situation stlU prevaUs In the (J.S. A.; 
mitted in order to further some political but elsewhere, notably on the continent of 
object would in an Eng. criminal co\irt Europe, P. P. wero divided by much 
find that his motives would be igntjrod deeper linos of cleavage, cmd the whole 
and Ihs act judged on its merits purely as meaning of party government was Invested 
a criminal one. Formerly most 1*. O. with a far greater degree of reality. This 
In England generally brought the offenders is readily to be accounted for by the fact 
within the pale of the treason statutes, that on the Continent party dlflerences 
For example, in the case of Damarce and either corresponded to religious or racial 
PufoAoss (1710), two men, Daniel Damarce diflerenreb, or wore based upon fuuda- 
and Georro Purchase. In the course of the mental dlflerences in political views which 
riots arising out of the impeachment of could not in the nature of things bo fused 
Dr. Sacheverell. set fire to certain meeting- together. This position remains largely 
houses, and the court hold that su^ true In Europe, and is now much more 
burning, as it afforded sufficient evidence applicable to England in the last respect, 
of a design to bum down all meeting- It is quite true that upon some points 
bouses, constituted an overt act of lov> ing parties in England during the nineteenth 
war and hence treason. In strict theory, century were, or seemed w be, for a time 
the outrages committed by the body of iiroooucllably opposed to one another; but 
agitators popularly known os militant in practice these differences .were endur- 
suffraj^tes constituted treason, for ing mainly on points of derail, and the 
academically acts of war again'>t the Crow n political h ist. of the century dhows that in 
for the attainment by force nt a public &mt tbe two major P. P. intedobanged and 
object come within the Treason Act of absorbed eaob other's ideas ana pbllo- 
1351. But events proved that any sophies to a remarkable ex^nt, s.p. the 
attempt to check the activities of these Tories were, in 1832, fiercely opposed to 
agltatom by the use of this rusty weapon Grey's Reform Bill, but their lineal de- 
of the legal armoury would have been no scendanto. the Conservatives, passed a 
less Ineffectlvo than the whole machinery Bill extending the franchise still further 
of the criminal law. in 1 867 . The dose similarity in viewpoint 

Where a diplomatic representative of upon fundamentals whioh existed between 
a foreign state makes a requisition to the two main Eng. P. P. in the second lialf 
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of the niueteenth century resulted In a 
series of polltioai changeH so constant and 
regfular that they hocamo known as tho 
* swing of the pendulum/ Tho Irish 
Nationalists, on the contrary, consistently 
displayed a hostile front, and tor the very 
reason that their whole political creed was 
racial and religious. This rapidity of 
interchange of political power was of 
course accounted for by the electoral turn- 
overs, there being always a large per- 
centage of electors who, aeknowle^ng no 
particular political beliefs, would vote 
according as certain projected reforms 
would or would not affect tiiem personally. 
Since tho rise of the Jjabour party the 
differences between Eng. P. P. have be- 
come much more marked. The dlv. be- 
tween Conservatism and Liberalism, on 
the one hand, and Socialism, on the other, 
wonld ai)i)oar, on certain fundamental 
Issues, to be insuperable, for all Eng. P. P. 
claim to serve and represent, and do 
indeed contain representatives of, all 
classeEs; but in fact a certain element of 
class eoniliet has entered Eng. political 
life. Neveithelcss, ‘the swing of the 
pendulum* remains valid. Though each 
political party cau now rely at each 
election on a certain constant reserve of 
support in certain ireoa, <* le rge proportion 
of the electorate, knouii as the *noatmg 
vote/ continues to ignore the funda- 
mental cleavages between tho parties, and 
votes according to how the out^ing gov. *8 
record, or tho projected plans of the 
different parties, has affected or will affect 
it personally. The traditum of voting 
fwoliist the adniiulstratiou. as old as the 
Eng. party system itself, htill commands 
BUX)port. But continental electorates, 
especially those of Germany and France, 
were, in tho nineteenth century, more 
stable in their adherent'c to a party. In 
Germany and Austria Die absolutist and 
bureaucratic system of gov emment which, 
towards the middle of tho nineteenth 
century, was rapidly approaching decay, 
rejected itself in an alnioht total want of 
progression of liberal ideas and an un- 
questioning acceptance of the tenets of the 
different ruling Houscb. The rise of the 
new liberal and nation.'il ideas of 1840-47 
did not, however, efface from Ger. and 
Austrian political life tlie sum of the priu. 
features of the anct. bureaucratic and 
military system, and those features sur- 
vived up to the First ^\ orld War, though 
not in their former vigour. The adoption, 
slnco the end of the nineteenth century, of 
the system of proport ii>fial representation 
by many continental lountrics has re- 
sulted in some coses in the emergence of a 
large number of 1*. ]\. often distinctive 
only in detail. (jons< auently. the elec- 
torate has had a wide < hoice of candidates, 
and whilo a political party, basing its 
fundamental appeal on a religious faith or 
a tenet such os Marxism. Is always assured 
of a reservoir of support from Its members, 
support for minor parties bos varied con- 
slderably from eloctiOTi to election. Often 
no political party has liad a clear majority, 
and coalitions in France have, since the 
First World War, been the rule rather than 
the exception. Tho policy of such coall- 
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tious lias sometimes differed a great deal, 
depeudlng upon the dominant party in it. 
and the consequent instability baa affected 
the electorates, and has caused violent 
fmet nations in the fortunes, even of the 
major groups. Party stability thus no 
hinger exists In many cases, though 
cleavages between tho major groups, and 
much bitterness, remain. 

Anier. party lines, though drawn very 
closely and severely, not only in the nation 
as a whole, but also In the forty-eight 
states, and oven In most of the cities and 
tns., are bated to a large extent on local 
opo blstorical associations, and actual 
differences between tho parties are hard 
to define. 'Phe general tendency in the 
U.S.A. h*is been to favour the two-party 
sysUw. There have been, of course, 
otherh, and are si ill, hut thev do not, as a 
rule, carry much weight. Slnco the civil 
war, as a general rule, tho political battles 
have been fought between the Hepublican 
and the Democratic parties (see further 
under Dpaiocrats; Repi-blican Party: 

P\RTY AND PaRTV GovfuXMENT; UNITED 
St\tes of America , Ilifstory .) 

In Britain the contending parties strive 
for control of the House of Commons, be- 
cause the leader of the majority becomes 
Prime Minister and forms the ('’ahinet. In 
the U.S.A. as a nation the parties strive 
to elect the I^esidont and, secondly, to 
•secure control of botli Houses of Congress 
iu order to assure the passage of party 
measures. In Great Britain, whilo the hfo 
of Parliament is live years, on election 
may be called at any time upon the adv Ice 
of tho Prime Mlntetor to the king. Elec- 
tions in the U.S.A. come at regular fixed 
periods, and nothing cau change them 
unless the law itself is amended. The 
officials chosen hold office for four years, 
even if one or both Houses of Congress are 
overwlieliuingly of the opposition party. 
They cau be removed from office only by 
impeachment, but this has seldom been 
invoked. 

For a discussion of government by a 
single political party see under Par'i y \nd 
Party Government. See further under 
ELIf CTORATE ; PARTY AND PARTY Gu\ ERN- 
ment; Parliament : Proportional Re- 
PRESENTATiov ; Rbpr£.«ientation (in- 
cludes pari, representation of various 
parties after tho elections of 1935, 1945, 
and I960); United of America, 

Ifistonr, Germany, Ihsturyi Fra.vce, 

! Ilistoru, etc, 

1 Politics, science which N conoemed with 
the citi/en in his relations to tho state. It 
thcrcft>rc exnbraoes a htudy of tho foun- 
dation and general constitution of that 
highlj complex struct niv. tho state, the 
; diffeiont polities of dilfoicnt nations, the 
administration of gov., ami the principles 
and method of legislation. As a science. 
It IS the general liew that Aristotle was 
its cinssic founder, and his fundamental 
cla'>''itlcatlon of forms of gov. into royalty . 
arMocracy. ai •> commonwealth, with 
their respective parulleh, tsnranny, oli- 
garchy, and democracy, though criticised, 
is btill a useful basis. Tho value of 
Aristotle's Politics lies in that he fixed the 
general terminology and classification of 
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forms of ffOT. {see Govkbnment), and con- 
sidered tne sev. possible types of gov., the 
Institution of a model state, and the 
meaning of ‘citizen.* With Aristotle a 
constitution conceived in the exclusive 
Interest of a class, even thouiph It be of 
the majority, is wronaful and perverse 
(Pollock), an opinion the force of which 
must be admitted in considering: the 
problem of the representation of minorities 
(see Representation). Again, he lays 
down that a normal or right constitution is 
one that is framed and administered for 
the common good of all, whether the 
sovereign power be vested in one, with a 
few, or witti the many — a position adopted 
in every allied science by every utilitarian 
philosopher of more modern times. Per- 
manent as much of his work may seem to 
be, it cannot be denied that the limitations 
of social progress in Aristotle's time are 
reflected in his analysis of governmental 
forms. Many of his <leflultions and 
classifications are sterile, and sound 
dangerously like mere truisms, offering 
little from which a modern progrressive 
statesman can lea rn. Uo concel ved of the 
small city state as the norm of political life, 
in which the people could enjoy direct 
participation in gov.; the problems 
of the modem nation-state can thus 
In many ra^cs find no answer In bis 
theories, lie knew*, and could know, 
nothing of the indirect form of legislation 
and executive power which is oonferrod b\ 
the right of sending representatives to 
form a legislative assembly out of which 
all the memher^i of a modem calunct aic 
cho«cn (see Cabinet), nor could lie know 
anything of party gov. (q,v.). Again, his 
analysis is too circumscribed in at least 
three directions. First,* ho has nothing 
useful to bav about Interiiatloiial relations 
and, Inferentiolly, the force* cd treaty obli- 
gations (see also (Jommkiu i\l TKi:\TiKb); 
becoudly, bis deduct ic^ns from tlic true* 
type of the city state Ica\ e no room for the 
science of govc*ming colonies and de- 
pendencies; and, lliirdly, he altogether 
underrated the importance of tlic* allied 
science of politic-al economy. Aristotle, 
however comprehensive his siirve\ of 
sciences, did not, in tlie spirit of Xovalis, 
appreciate the e-i"(*iitial oneness of all 
sciences: he conbideicd imlitirul economy 
as a study of faOfi**t> apart Irom any 
constitution or parllcukir form of gov., 
as somellilDg Indeed which w'as ‘merely 
auxiliary to the gencr.il welfare of tlie 
state and the promotion of the iikhI 
desirable typo of life*’ (Pollc»ck). So 
lasting was tho teaching ot tlio Ok. plnlo- 
sopher that tho mental attitude wliii*li 
could regard the pursuit of w<*alth an not 
necessarily interwoven with P. subsistc-d 
•till the most recent times, and there is 
hardly a great writer on politic al economy 
of the last c*entury who does injt work out 
his science as a separate study related in 
morelsLthe most perfunctory manner witli 
tho problems of gov. It may well be 
conceded that from the point of vlcsw of 
mere convenience it is alien to the study of 
the forni.s of gov. or the conception of a 
state to enter upon questions of economy, 
but the recognition of a convoiiient 


demarcation of one scieuco from another 
for purposes of dear exposition ought not 
to result in forgetfulness of their essential 
interdependence. 

Modern political scientists have greatly 
extended the conception of tho democratic 
form of gov., and of the functions of any 
kind of gov. The coercive action of 
trades unions bringing about the ameliora- 
tion of the social condition of the working 
classes, and the recognition by tho lo^- 
lature of their claim to act without undue 
interference on the part of the state; the 
whole of modern factory legislation, laws 
of public health, and statutory regulation 
of industrial and provident organisations, 
find in clobsic times nothing to indicate 
an analogous conception of state duties 
beyond the vaguest generalities about tho 
‘common good of all* and a ‘complete life 
in the associated state.* No doubt these 
generous expressions are ample enough 
to connote almost anything, but both 
Aristotlo and a host of later philosophers 
regarded gov. as the privilege of the 
cultun*d and leisured, and tho state itself 
as a limited and privileged class, senti- 
ments which are by no means dead. 
Plato, w'hoso Republic Bertrand Russell 
has described as a ‘totalitarian tract,* 
W'as, no less than Aristotle, in the highest 
degree of an aristocratic cast of mind, and 
lii^ notion of an ideal state is a pure a 
prion deduction £i*om tho perfectly wise 
ruler (‘philosopher king*) as Plato 
imagined such a being. Full citizenship 
was tho monopoly of an upper caste, 
trained for tho purpose, aud segn*gcVte(l 
from tho masbcs. 

Fn)iu the time of the merging of tho 
political genius of tho (jks. into the 
CiBsarlsm of the Rom. Empire until 
the Renaissance thciv) was no room for 
speculation in P. Tho Roiim. had without 
doubt a peculiar genius for practical gov., 
but not only was tho very onmipotcnco of 
the Cresars hostilo to all iiiricpciident 
political life, but 1 he various peoples over 
whom Canu‘4ilhi had thrown tho a3gia of 
Rom. citizcn'jhip tliems(*lvcs seem, during 
the decline of Rome, to have mauifosteil 
a political apathy not unnatural in an 
age that recognised witliout qiiestion the 
IncviUiblc ascciidancy of tho Roms, over 
the know'll coniines c»r tlio civilised world. 
When t lie tuiipiro of tlie (Jnasurs gave place 
to the Holy Rom. Kiiipiro and tlio great 
feudal kingdoms of W. Europe, the 
nil-dominant (Hiestioii of tho times, far 
from having any bearing on theories of 
the state or constitiit lonal limitations on 
political Hovereigniy, was tho coiitrovor.sy 
between tin* temporal power and tho 
spirit ual aiitocrn**y of th<» papal see. Nf) 
medieval w'ntcr thouglit of disputing that 
UDlirnltcd monarchy was ^ho sole guar- 
antee of p(*ace or any irn*asUr<* of irt*edoiii, 
and oven tlie works of Dahte iDe Mon- 
archin) and Aquinas Theolouica) 

are coneerneil merely witli scholastic 
argiimnnts in favour rtjspi>ctively of tlio 
divinely appointed an<l universal rule 
of tho emperor and the pope. The real 
revival of tho scW*nce of P. in a form In 
any way adapted to the civilisation of 
inodern Europe comes only with Hobbes*'* 
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Leriathan (1651), though the details of 
statecraft were first worked out by 
Maohiavelll in the Principe. (1532). 
Machiavelli's works, though in themselves 
hardly a contribution to the theories or 
analysis of tho state, are significant for 
their revival of the long-forgotten separa- 
tion of ethics and P., a separation (made 
first by Aristotle) which may be said to be 
intimately bound up with his unique If 
somewhat maligned reputation. In his 
view no It. state of the sixteenth century 
could hope for sovereign independence 
if morality were allowed to obstruct tho 
flee play of tlio principles and motives 
of Iniinan self-interest upon the art of 
P.; in a word, he appears to postulate 
absolutism os the only form of gov., 
and is concerned only with the means of 
conserving that acquired sovereignty. 
IIobb<‘S, believing that 8t*curity was the 
greatest wish of liuiiian beings, twisted 
tho doctrine of the ‘social contract* to 
reach the conclusioji that absolute 
numarchy must be prci(‘rrod 1o its sole 
alternative, anarchy. In many points ho 
was auticipnt<‘d bv Jeuu llodln in his 
Sic Lirrefl de la PCimhlif/tie (1576). The 
cardinal point <»f depart ur<* in the work of 
tlicse tw'o publicists is the recognition 
of the eshcntial of political 

sovertdgnty. whether inH(*rent in one or 
the many, in particular tho recognition of 
the huperiority of the political sovereign 
over tiio laws as a necessary condition of 
tho \ ory conception of a sovereign. Thcit* 
is, however, in the ])ohtlcaI theories of 
both llotlln and ll<»bbcs a curious Imt 
highly ln8tructi\o incmisistciicy. IJoth 
incline strongly in fav<»ur of despotic 

f lower, nr sovereignty unrestricted by any 
cgal limitations; yet both, especially 
Bodln, set such moral limits to this 
absolutism as upon the faM* <if tliem have 
a force no loss rt*al than t liat of law*. The 
significance of this detract Ion (how’cwcr 
unconscious) ftoin genuine absoiiittsm lies 
In tho fact that it contains the very germ 
of modem coii.s'titiilional '^o\ ercuguty, 
and marks an important ad\ance on such 
onct. and medieval not ion- of personal and 
feudal kingship as were consistent only 
with the view that socieij was based upon 
status and not (onirnct. 

The analytical jurist Austin, more 
clearly than any other unlcr, and with a 
vast tediousnesM of foimaJ logic, insists 
upon hard and fast distinctions hntween 
sovereignty, morality, and positive law, 
and so cariies tlie work of Jinlibcs to its 
legitimate conclusions; Init though even 
in the present, state of Ibo scieiico of P. 
there is an element of truth in these 
distinct ions, the apeeulutlons of Hobbes 
and Austin o5 soverisgiity were very far 
removed from the later conception of the 
co-exihteine in over> iutlepcndcnt state 
of both a legal and ‘polltlear sovoreignty 
{see Government). In a w’ord, though it 
is impossible to deny that that sovereignty 
is a contradiction which Iscxprt'ssed to be 
limited by morality or policy, yet there is 
no paradox in saying that in England 
Parliament, or tho elected representatives 
of the people. Is legally omnipotent, but 
morally subordinate to the will of the 


electorate. Hobbes saw clearly enough 
that sovereignty could not be divided, and 
hold that the rights and powers or the 
sovereign (viz. the powers of legislature 
and judicature, of making war and peace, 
of choosing counsellors, of punishing, and 
of regulating titles) are indivisible and 
incommunicable, and that though they 
may be dcl(>gatod, cannot be abandoned. 
Pollock considers that whatever source of 
error there may he in Hobbes*s theory of 
Rovereignt y lies In tho fact that it did not 
occur to him that sovereignty might be 
vested in a comiiound as well os in a 
simple brnij. Kven Austin, with all his 
naiTow formalism, saw this, though his 
sovereign body of king, lords, and com- 
mons is no more than the ‘ legal sovereign * 
of Diccy. 

The latter part of the sevimteenth and 
the eighteenth century saw a considerable 
advance in the science of P. The great 
names (leaving Bent ham for later con- 
sideration) RS'-oriated with this period of 
its develoi»ment are those of Locke and 
Burke in England, and Rousseau and 
Montcscniieii in France. All four, each in 
very diilcrcnt manner, dealt with the 
theory of the social contract, and to Burke 
belongs the credit of having finally dis- 

f ioscd f»f it, though not before Rousseau 
lud brought down the storm of tiie Fr. 
nwolution upon hih country by its almost 
direct instrumentality. There is a curious 
point of contrast between the work of 
Locke at the end of the seventeenth 
century and that of Rou8‘»cau a century 
later. Locke, in his hs^ay on f’lnl 
Oonrnnunf (1090), defines a ]>olitical 
society as one m which every member has 
quitted his natural powers of preserving 
his projKTty and puni-^hing otiieiN, and 
‘resigned it up into the baud- of tho 
community in all cases that exclude 
him not from appealing for protection to 
the law established by it.* Ho refutes the 
claims of ab<^olute monarchy on the 
ground that an absolute monarch, being 
no * common Ridge with aulhcfrity* to 
decide liotv^ecn himself and his m bjccts, 
is theri'forc In a state of natiin* with 
regard to them. The Pssay was intended 
to justifj' tho revolution of H5RH and the 
cstab. tlit*rcby of a truly limited or con- 
stitulional monarchy in pin *o of the 
Stuart ci> nasty claiming to rule jure 
dirino. Rousseau, on the other hand, 
contoin])1 nous of toe shifts and evasions of 
Locke, boldly using the fiction of the 
social contmet as a cunvcnicuit metaphor 
for the expression of democratic truths, 
constructed in his brilliant Confrat 
social iI7ii2) a theory of g<»v. and civic 
right «« which appealed hO powerfully to the 
Iinagmation that many of its propositions 
found their way Into the Declaraiion of the 
Utyhis of Man; they have equally boon 
claimed for the lle'gelian school. Locke, 
founding to a certain extent on Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity (eci. Keble 1836) 
postulates as distinguishing mark of 
society in a stni. of nature tho want of a 
common Judge with authority; but he 
disagrees with Hobbes's theory that men 
in a state of nature are no better than 
‘brute boasts.’ and that tho hand of all la 
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faised against all In war, by asserting that 
eren prior to the beginnings of actual 
poUtloal society men in the aggregate are 
at least mled in their actions l>y reason. 
He endeayours to establish, at least in 
outline, all the cardinal private rights of 
oiTllised mankind as resting upon their 
own inherent basis of reason before ho 
comes to the iwlnt of sealing them with the 
guarantee of a true political society. 
Pursuing this purely arbitrary and a 
priori method, Locke, having eetab. his 
commonwealth through the social con- 
tract and the election of a ‘common judge 
with authority,' goes on to Justify the 
right of the majority to be the ultimate 
source of )>olitlcal power upon tho ap- 
parently safe ground of practical necessity. 
Exactly in what body Locko vests tbo 
sovereignty Is diihcult to say, for not even 
the philosophers of his age seem fully 
prepared to deny that the king was 
politically the head of the state. But 
with the object lesson of tho Bill of Rights 
before him, Locke was safe in saying that 
the legislature was vested with the 
supreme power, though be immediately 
qualifies this by assuming such investiture 
to be In the nature of a tru‘*t. Thi^ is 
merely another way of saving that all 
government is founded on consent, 
though, in an age of a corrupt and prac- 
tically non-existent franchise, it was 
necessary for Locke somehow to distin- 
guish, so far as England was in his niiini, 
between a dissolution of gov. niid a 
disruption of the political sodety h\ w.ir. 
In short, Locke's purpose was to d< mon- 
strate that a moderate consiiiutiotiaJ . 
was the only gov. justified by the l<iw of 
nature, the actual form of government 
being immaterial, though throughout his 
works it is patent that hJ.s hypothetical 
case Is, and could onlj- be, the Kng. con- 
stitution. But ho was fcip more con- 
odrned to outline a practiced concept of 
government than to produce a complete 
and tidy theory. Locke limits tlie powders 
of the supreme legislature by prohibiting 
the taxation of property with«mt the 
consent of tho people given by thcm->olves 
or their deputies, the Ulsponsation of 
justloe otherwise than by cstab. law and 
authorised Judges, and the lran*«ferencc 
by the legislature of its powers to any 
other person or bod> . 

With Rousseau po]]tjcal ^clcn<-(‘, in its 
a priori and analytical stage, reached the 
limits of Its possibilltits. The theory of 
tho social contract, as metamorphosed in 
the crucible of Houbseau’s intellectual 
wizardry, took the form of a surrouder by 
each and all of their natural rights, not to 
any sovereign, but to the whole society 
under the sovereign direction of 'the 
general will.' ft^ince, therefore, each 
individual receives in exchange, as it 
were, an inseparable part (however 
infiniteshnal) m the whole communal 
Bovevlgn power, he is, in tho last resort, 
as treo as ho was prior to entering into the 
eonirtti sorial. The resulting paradox Is 
that thero is no sovereign in Rousseau's 
state in the sense in which llol>)>es. Locke, 
and other writers use that term, the 
community itself being at once a corporate 


sovereign entity and an aggregate of 
unrelated subjects, governed not directly 
but only modlatclv by whatsoever form of 
gov. may happen to exist In the particular 
community. Rousseau's thoorlos have 
but little to say on leffolUy, for the simple 
reason that with him tho laws imposed oy 
tho Mneral will cannot he unjust, and to 
be the true expression of the general wUl 
must themselv^ he obarodterisod by 
generality. The most obvious and far- 
reaching deductions from Rousseau's 
theories ore: (1) that all men arc equal; 
(2) that no monarch has any title to 
sovereignty; (3) that all existing govs, 
inevlhibly strive to monopolise sovereign 
powrer; (4) that political society Is gener- 
ally overwhelmed by its rulers and so 
perishes (a palpable invitation to tho Fr, 
people to save themselves); and (5) the 
lutility of Eng. representative gov. as an 
altemativo to the Ideal Gk. city-state, 
because It Is utterly inadequate to express 
the general will. Tho greatest difficulty 
lies in tho trans. of the general Avill into 
actual go\ crnrnciit . Rousseau himbClf 
provides no satibfactory holutiou, and per- 
haps tho only anbW'or is to equate 'general 
will* with the common s<»nae of the whole 
community acting as the final court of 
appeal. 

Against Rousbcau's somewhat nebulous 
thec>ii(‘H stands the Kfipnt des lois 
(1748) of Montesquieu, ‘who,* says 
I'ollock, 'with all his faulth and irregu- 
larities, is the father of modern historical 
rc'-carch.* Too nuudi btres^ cannot be 
laid U]>on the imports n(‘0 of tJiJs stato- 
ment ; for although liih own coutcinpor- 
aries did not fully appreciate the greatness 
of Montesquieu's work, its significance in 
tho science of P., and indeed in all philo- 
.sophy, lies in tho fact tliat it heralded the 
dawTi of the historical as opi>osod to the 
analytical nicthml. No doubt Monios- 
quieu’H information was 'often cimde and 
imperfect, hl.s infcrcn(je.s often hasty, and 
bis judgment often misdirected,* but they 
were a sure iieacon to posterity In that 
they substitut<‘d the method of induction 
from actual fuctb for tho a priori sophis- 
tries of meiv dogma or guesswork. 
Besides this method of political science, 
Montesquieu’s contributions to P. Included 
a comparative tiieory of legislation and 
institutions suited to the political needs 
of different forms of government and a 
comparative theory of P. and law baaed on 
a comprehensi\ e obs('rvatiou of the actual 
systems of difiertnt coirntrios and epochs. 
Bent ham carried the former of these ideas 
Into execution {sre u/^er Bentiiam, 
Jeremy), while Maine, L^bnitz, Savigny, 
Seeley, Bluntschli, and l^encer ovolved, 
though in markcfUy different ways, the 
later idea. Burke's licneriions on ihe, 
French lievfAutlon (1790), which, together 
with his other works, il tho true pre- 
cursor of the hibtorical method, may be 
excluded from detailed consideration, 
because it is almost pufely doHtrnctive 
and contains next to no political theory 
at all, and what there is Is marred by 
inconsistency; for at one time ho cham- 
pions legality, at another pits his eloquence 
against formalism of all kinds^ Hfs 
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Importanoo In the dovelopinent of tho 
sclencK) of P. lies In Ills recognition of the 
fact that civil Hocioty 1h not a mnehine but 
a social orgranism and a social discipline, 
and that therefore the Kulding lieht of any 
politician should be uothin^ but such rules 
of equality and utility as are favourable to 
the preservation of all existing rights and 
liberties. 

Benthain’rt Fragmevt o?? Oovernment 
(177(i), though contcmp«»rancou8 with 
Kouhseau and Burke, is bctl4^r left for 
separate consideration, because the man 
and bis work g**n<'rally arc unique and 
apart. If a dichotomy into nnaiyticul 
end historical schools of thought be 
necessary, he belongs rathcT to the form€*r; 
but at the same time his breadth of mind 
enabled him to put something like life into 
the dry bones of a priori dogma. This is 
not the placH' to discuss all his Ideas (which 
are surnmnnsed in the article Bentham, 
Jeremy), hut It is appropriate to notice 
here bis vicn of sovereignty and his theory 
of the tliml cause or purpose of any 
so^ ert Ign. Jh‘ntham, cscncwliig formality 
of dellnitinn, n^gards the salient feature of 
a political society as the habit of obedience 
maTiih'stcd by a number itf persons 
towards other persons ‘wh<jin wc may call 
giivcnior or gov eiiiwiM. power of the 

soYoreign he treats as unlimited, though 
there is all the <iilTcrcrjce possible between 
the legal duty of obedience to the supremo 
legislature and the political dm-triiie of 
non-rcslstancx*. Kven later writers on 
Hovercignty, like Dicey, r«‘co^ilso the 
fal]a<‘y of a limited aupremavy, though to 
Dicey belongs the credit of making any- 
thing like an adequate distinction between 
legal and political sovereignty. But it Is 
due t4) Bcnthani to realise t hat his was an 
age* when it avus still necessary seriously 
to consider the nature and authority of 
the state gvn state and to assert the 
sanction of positive la\A'. Much of 
Benthiuirb work is now luereU of historical 
interest, but that a grreat number of bis 
do<luctions wore far in advance of his time 
is demonstrated by the fact that reform has 
almost down to the present day been con- 
sistently along the lines of his suggestions. 

The science of P, as it stands to-day, has 
gone far beyond the stage of theoris- 
ing about eovorolgnt.A and the state, 
the distinotlons betw < on P. and ethics, 
positive law and iiKinility, and taking 
these things as axiomatic concentrates 
upon the science of legislation, or, in other 
words, the fli'5«»iisaloii of what inalters are 
fit to be controlled h> 1 he state and what 
left to individual dlbcrciion. The science 
of P. as viewed from this standpoint 
relates, therefore, to wliat older theorists 
would have regarded as more political 
exiiediciits; but then societies had not 
bcf'Oiiie accustomeil to law-making and 
much was left to the undisputed sway of 
custom or local lawb. Yet the objects of 
•legislation are all-important at the present 
day» and theories of the state and of 
sovereignty, if they require detailed dis- 
cussion, may do so in view of three 
devolnpoients: (1) the interrelations of 
states bound together in a federal union, 
(2) tho promulgation of written or rigid 


constitutions, and (3) international law 
(Q.V.). According to Dicey, the legal 
sovereign power in states having a written 
<*onstitution (as have all federal states) 
Is strictly a dormant power called Into 
play only when changes in tho letter of 
tho constitution are contemplated. In a 
manner of speaking the wealth of dls- 
ensaion at tho present day on the ap- 
propriate sphere of legislative activity, 
or tho limits of state intervention, 
A\helhep directly or through tho medium 
of bodies with delegated sovereign powers, 
was roTiderrMl possible by what may be 
Ally rc'gardcil as Bentboin’s most Im- 
portant contribution to P., viz. the 
obligation of the sovereign to make laAvs, 
Prior to the nineteenth century com- 
paratively few Acts will be found in tho 
Statute Book, the duty of tho state not 
being considej^d to extend far beyond the 
irreducible rnininnitri of preserving order 
w’lthin tho tc‘P. and repelling external 
aggression. 

The work of Bentham’s contemporary, 
John Austin, i^ importiint in further 
dilfeiYmtiating the \arioim allied toidc»* 
of political speculation hv his masterly 
if laborious sei>apntion of the theory of 
political sovereignty frtim that of the 
ethical and historical foundations of 
political society, with the object, appar- 
ently of merely arriving at a pure s<'ienco 
of positive law, an object which has siiu-c 
been far more conciAoly and readably 
done in Sir Thomas Erskiiie Holland's 
and John Salmoud's works on Juris- 
prudence (see JcmspRrDr.Nrr,). 

Tho prln. Kng. exponents of the histori- 
cal method, as opposed to the analytical 
or deductive are Sir II. Maine (Ancient 
Lauu Hisiory of Early Institutiom, anti 
Village Communities) an<i IIerl>ert Spea- 
ecr. But. this method has attained its 
Iierfectlon rather in Germany at tho haud^ 
of Savigny, Ahrens, and others, who, 
however, arrive os Pollock points out, at 
very much tho same results a.s to tho mean- 
ing. nature, ami functions of political 
institutions as the school Avl.ich i-i 
communly oppo.'^od to them. \ more 
important school of continental publicl'»ts 
is the ethical, who, 'throw their main 
strength on investigating tho nniveisnl 
moral and social conditions of gov. and 
laws, or at any rate civilised gov. niid 
laAVH, and expounding what such gov. 
and law's are or ought to be, so far as 
determined by conformity to tho^ie 
conditions.’ The weight attaohed by 
<*ontInctital writers t4> this method h 
expIaintMi by tho fact that their le^ 
and political institutions are permeated by 
tiie «5tudy of XaturrecM, a legacy of the 
traflitioiis of the Bom. empire, or rather 
the Stoic philo$<iphy. through the Rom. 
Digest and the writings or CJit'cro (see 
JuRisrRUDKNCK). It Is probable, how- 
ever, that to wliaicver extent the Ger. 
publicists may haAO attempted to apple 
transcendentiu » leas to the treatment of 
P., thfdr results uro not In tho main very 
far removed from those of tho Eng. 
einplrfcal schools of thought. 

To-day political theorists bring philo- 
sophy to bear more closely upon the science 
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of P. DuKult In Fiance and Laski in 
England contend that a system of direct 
representation of economic and profes- 
sional interests should take the place of 
representation based upon ter. and pop. 
Modern life being a condition of economic 
warfare^ it is held that occupational 
group representation will solve many of the 
problems left untouched by the present 
system. Syndicalism goes beyond this 
in condemning all political action as 
hitherto understood, on the ground that 
the state, being built upon force and 
obedience, cannot achieve for tho indi- 
vidual a minimum of restraint; and In 
making the claim that the trade union 
group is the foundation of society, and 
should therefore control society. Thus 
there would be no state os we know it 
and the evils of majority riilo w'ould, 
in the syndicalist view, disappear. On 
the other hand, public opinion is as im- 

S ortant an element in the foundation of 
tie ‘state* as is force, and few would 
be found to agree that the tr4ido union 
group is tho foundation ot society. 
U. D. H. Cole, who does not go so far as 
the syndicalists, contends that tho state 
‘should own the means of prodiudion, 
the guild should control tho work of 
production.* His guild sUite may be de- 
scribed as a federation of groups. Ber- 
nard Shaw says ‘democracy is nierelv 
the substitution of the iiicompoteut many 
for the corrupt few,* aud ineots the cur- 
rents of idealism that inform political 
philosophy to-day with the eritkisin 
'there is no bincero public opinion to-din 
that a man should work for his brca<i if 
he can get it tor nothing.' in Aiiieiica, 
Lippmann observes that the new ideal uan 
be fouml in mastery, foun<led on un 
increasing knowledge, of nmn o\cr iiatnrc 
and over himself. Writeis of the Hegel- 
ian or idealist school luuinrain that the 
state has a will apart fiorn the will of its 
individual members and that the puri- 
dcatlon of the state will must he the goal 
of every end€*avour. This lias been 
stated by Uosanquot, and, with sonic 
hesitations, by T. H. (ireen. Fascism 
puts into practice this theory of tlie hual 
supremacy of the organie itatc. 

The U.S.A. present unique political 
problems of a special lucere^«t. For tiie 
U.S.A., as also Canad.i and Australia, 
Illustrate tbe priuciple of fisleralism, 
probably the only polilual system winch 
has more or less succewsfuJly solved the 
great problems in tbe traiisfr'rencc ot people 
of an old civilisation to \iigiii boil. These 
people of every stage iii < i^ilisation and 
education have been promptly admitted 
to citizenship and have setth d peaccuhly 
in their new country. IVeuli.ir prohU-ms 
are a natural consequence, such as the 
kind of nationality wbieli i- ultimately 
to emerge as really ‘Anicricuu ’ and the 
balance between E.. W.. and the Middle 
W. (g.u.). 

TneA' is always a time-lag between new 

g olitical ideas and the conditions which 
ivour their application in practical P. 
and, a. has been well sajd by Zlmmem, 
ideas in ail ages have been forces aud most 
of all when the so-cailed practical men 


who were impregnated by them were not 
conscious of their motive power. Among 
tho Ideas and doctrines which are active 
to-day or which play or have played a 
largo part In tho formulation of contempor- 
ary International policies may be men- 
tioned those especially of Earl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels, which supplied the 
driving power to Lenin's political expori- 
mentallon. Yet behind Marx lies tho 
Dialectic of Hegel, though tho latter's 
undoubted intiucnce on Brit. Idealism 
would have been slight had not Marx been 
bis disciple. Together Heg(*l and Marx 
achieved a real revolution in the orbit 
of politioal ideas, a revolution which 
involved tho reiutorpretatlou of tho 
axioms of tho rationalistic philosophy 
of Liberalism as a new attitude to the 
historical process and to man's place in 
that process, a reinterpretation founded 
on Hegel’s ‘historicoi rclativisiu.* Marx 
reconciled Ilegers concept of the histori- 
cal process with his belief in man's fr<*e- 
dom to remould his own world by his 
thcfjry of Dialectical MaterialisTii. Free- 
dom, dcelnres Marx, is only j)OhsibIe when 
tho historical dialectic is regarded as the 
conflict of social and economic forces, 
directed not by any w'orld-hpirit, but 
according to laws asc'crtalnablo by soeial 
Mienoe. Engels, like Marv. was insistent 
both that political deimuTac’y iinist bo 
abolished and that indepemlcTit stales 
must disappear, so as to pave tho way 
tor a worbl rcvoliilion which would 
subvert capitalism in all countries and 
convert tho world into u iinbui (»f soidalist 
republics. Tho inilueiicc of this philo- 
sophy on Soviet llussia is too obvious 
for further eomnient. 

Modern EuroF>ean political authori- 
tarian thought has many of its roots 
in Hegel’s (irundbuun zur Idiilosophie 
flea Herhts (The Fundamental Idnes of the 
I'liilubophy of Right), particularly in his 
conceptions of tho rdtiorial character 
of the state, of freedom us service to tlie 
state, and of hist, as the revelation of the 
ivalit y of the spirit. N let zseho’s iiitlueneo 
on political t hmking Is seen childly t hrough 
his idea of tho superm.ni <iml the pseuilo- 
inc-»Hianic manner in whuh lie convened 
this conception. But tho slogans or 
catchwords iwhat CJcorges Sorcl ealled 
‘myths’), as well as philosophii'nl doc- 
trines, have not seldom in modern times 
exerted a profound inlliioiici' in P. The 
theory of the myth was first expounded 
in rtorel’s Heflections o/i Violence and 
developed into a philosophy by I'areto. 
Hitler and Mussolini shovvofl that. In an 
ago of slogans and propaganda, men of 
action can, for their ow'n ends, distort ideas 
that have long been ciirroiit In more or 
loss academic diseiisfalon. Thus Hitler’s 
nationalist slogans owisl soiflothing to tho 
impetus given by Herder to national eon- 
sciousnoBS and to Fichte’s arrogant Ad- 
dressee io the German Nationi while Musso- 
llnJ'a Fascist uttoranccs w'ei'o related to tho 
philosophy of Hegel and to Mazzlni’s 
natlon-stato theories, and also to tho doe- 
trines of Sorel. Hitler’s racial theories, if 
they may be so styled, wero mere politieal 
window-dressing directly traceable to the 
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confuBed ctluilcal theories of Goblncau, Hookies the Pacific. Both Kngland 
Uouston Stew'oi'tChnniborlalii, and others, aud the U.S.A. claimed it on account of 
The priiici]>le of self-determination, as lilscoverlos and explorations of their 
conceived by Woodrow Wilson, is merely national'^. iJad Engrland yielded, Canada 
a Ktatemcnt of the nation-state doctrine, would tiavo had no Pacific coast. Enf?- 
but with a (‘Icarer perception of tho laiifl prupnsori that 40** bo the boundary 
connotation of * nation,' ‘race,* and line, and tliis was acee))ted. The Call- 
* people,* and of their interrelationship, fornian i}iu‘slion was settled by the war 
See also Commxtnism; Ideology. See IJ. with Mexico. As a result of the Oregon 
Pidgwlck, Klenienis of Politics. 1850; 11. settlement, and of the annexation of 
Hponrer, AS'fofics, 1851, and SiOCioZoffi/, Texas and Calitoriiia, the U.S.A. acquired 
1877-9B;Sirtr. C. Jjewla, 3/cf/iofZso/05srr- about i/joo.ooo sq. ra. and completed 
raiwn and Tieasoning in PoliUca, 1852; its coni dk nlul expanse. 

J. K. Hliintsrhlj, Theont of the Afto/c, 1SG8; Polka, lively round dance of Bohemian 
Sir F. l'ulloc*k, History of the Science of orii^in, dsnccsl to music WTitten in two- 
Poliiics, 1890; W. Lippmunn, A Preface four time. II was invented about 1830. 
to Poliiics, 1913; H. J. IjCVV, Economic Poll, see Ki.i (tionh. 

Eiberalism, 1911; II. J. Laski, Problems Pollack {Pollarhivs virena), fish closely 
of Sorereigutu, 1917, Grammar of Politics, related to tli(* coal-fish; belong to tho cod- 
1925, 4th c‘d. 1948, and 7 A/ A’/n/c m jl'/icori/ tish fanulv . Uadldm. It has no barbel 
and Prathce, 1935; U. ILobhouso, Meta- depending Iroiu its chin, and its lower 
lihysical f.heory of the State, 1018; A. E. jaw prikject'^ he.vond the upper. Like 
Ziinmerii, Xatwnality and Government, others of its geuu'', it is <*arnivorous. 

1918; K. Jcnikb, 7Ac and /Ac Aediow. Pollaiuolo, Antonio (1429-98), Floren- 
1919; Viscount Bryce, Modern Ihmo- tine painter and iiict.il worker. He studied 
cracies, 1921; ('. E. ]Mcrriain, Anurican under the goldsmith H.trioluecio, step- 
l^atfy System, 19J2; B. and S. Webb, fatlu-r of ftluberti. .iml later .'I'-sNtcd the 
Decay of ('ajntalist i'lvilisation, 1923; lidterinniodelhngtliegatesforrheBap- 
11. E. Barnes, *S’ociaZ and i’oZdcc/d TAcori/, ti‘>lerv of Fhireiiee, fonifileKd in 1452. 
1924; F. W. t oker. Jtreeni and Contewpor- lie .al-o worked as a goldsmith »nd as a 
aiy Political Thio} k B. Bosanquet. ‘-ciilplor in hronze. and tlie inommients to 

The Philosophu’al Theory of the Slate (re- I'opes Sixtus IV. and Jniu'cent VJII.. in 
printed), 1930; II. Finer, The Theory and M. Peter’s at Home, aie lus woik. His 
Practice of Modem Government, 1932; pietiires are li\ely and Mgorous. With 
Brinton, English Political Thought \n the liiin workid his brother 1'ii‘tro (1113-90). 
lOth Cinlury. 1933; l*h.v Ills l)o>le, A Pollaiuolo, Simone del (1154-1509; 

History of J*oliti(nl Thought, 1933, 19t9; Florentine architect. He studied in 
B. Kiiasell, Freedom and Organisation, Koine, and on returning to Floi^ence 
/S74- 7/U4, 1934; A. V. Hieev, Lafc o/ /Ac was inijiloved by Stro//i to < omplete 
Consiitittion pJth e<l.). 1939; H. If. (’ross- the palaee bc^guii for him by Bciudetto 
man, (Ion rnim nt and the (iovi nifd, Maiano in 14s9. He also ilesigncd tho 

J. P. Mti.ver, Politiiat thought, 1939; couneil hall of the Signoii.i and the 

K. .Tenks, The Ship of State, 1939; T. 1). saeribtj of san hpirito. 

Wt'ldon, States and Morabi, 1 940 ; J . Bowie, Pollan, ere Uoregon rs. 

IVtsUrn Political Thought. 19 47; F. Pollard. Albert Frederick (1809-1949', 

Strong, Modern J*otittcai (Constitutions, Eng. ]ll^•toliall, b. at Hyde. Educated 
1949. See bibliography of Lihkhauhm. at I'orts mouth (framinar s^c-hool, FeLled 

Poliziano, Bfc I’OLITIA.N, Angelo, Sehool, and at Jesus College, Oxford. 

Poliz 2 d Generosa, tn. of l^alcrnio. He wa> u<^>i'<taiit editor. Dictionary of 
Sicily, 23 m. N.W . of Calt.inisctfa. Pop. National Uuxjraphy, from 1893 until 
8000. 1901, and was prof, of Eng. hist , univ. 

Polk, James Knox (1795-1849), eleventh of Londmi, trom 1903 to 1927. Later he 
president of the U.S.A., b. in Mecklenburg was dirc^etor al the Institute of Historical 
CO., N. Carolina, and edut at ed at N. (^aro- Hesearcli. Bc-ides 500 articles in Jne- 
lina Unlv. In 1820, P. vv<as admitted to tionary of .\aiional litogruphy and 
the Bar. From law he turned Into considerable i>ortions of iUimbridge M'A- 
politics. Tho llrNl public capacity in eni History and Political History of 
which ho served was tlic chief clerkship huyland. P.’s works include 2'he Jesuits 
ofthe Tennessee House Ilf H<'prcsentative8. tn Poland (1892); Htnry nil. (1902); 
Ho was uouiinnted bv the Democrats Jietgn of Henry Vll, (1913-14); short 
of TcnneRscc as governor of the state and History of the Great U'ar (1920); Factors 
was elected. From IS.P» to 1839 he W’as in Amnitan History (1925); and IVolsey 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Hepre- (1929). 

sentativos. In 184 4, be was noniin- Pollard, Alfred William (1859-1944), 

nted by the Democrats for the prt'sidciiey, Eng. bibliogr.ipher, b. m London, and 
The eonveutioii advocated 1 ho annexation educated at King's Oollego School and 
of Texas, and the Immcdlato occupation St. John’s College. Oxford. He worked 
of Oregon. The Whigs nominated tho for nearly forty-two years iu the dept, of 
famous Henry Claj. P. w’os elected, printed books, Brit. Museum, for the last 
Before he was inaugurated, Texas had five as keeper. Ho succeeded IHirnivah 
already boon annexed to the U.S.A. P., as director of tho Early Eng. Text 
as president, sahl the country must settle Society, and ea. Herrick In the Muses* 
the Oregon boundary and acquire Cali- Library. Produced J^npZisAilfiraeZcPZai/a 
fomla. Oregon, os then thought of. was for the Clarendon Press, and ed. Ciiaucer 
a remote unsottled region between 42** and Ho became secretary of tlio Blbliographi- 
54*’ 40* N. lat., and extended from the cal Society which, in 1926. produced the 
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Shcfrt Title CeUaloffue ot books printed in 
Entr. (1475-1640) and. in 1939. Qregr’fl 
Bibliography of the RTtglish Printed Drama 
to the Reatoralion. P. planned and 
illrectcd tlie Catalogue of Boolce j^ntea 
in the XTth Century now in the British 
hfttseum, 1908-16. In 1909 aitpeared the 
himona Shakespeare Folios and QuariM 
^th Its support of tho lutci;rit 7 of the 
ordinary early printers and pabUsher^t. 
After this appeared his Records of iht 
English Bible and, in 1910, he pub., in 
eollabomtion with H. C. Bartlett, A 
Census of Shakespeare" s Plays in Quarto 
(1594-1709). 

Pollarding, the praetioo of lopping off 
the top or 1 m qU of trees to the ninin stem 
to rouse it to form a number of young 
branches. Willows and poplars are the 
only trees commonly so treated. 

Pollen, male fertilising cell of flowering 

R touis, formed In the P. sacs of the anther. 

t is a rounded or polygonal cell, and 
contains a dense gmnnlar protoplasm, and 
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its outer surface is often covered with oil; 
its colour Is genernllv yellow, but wme- 
timei» blue or red; wla-n it roac'lMH, the 
stigma ft germinate'', and tho P. tiiljo 
penetrates to the ovur> , wiiieh it fcrtilUes. 

PoUsn Analysis, in arr luefdogy, see under 
I^REHIbTOKY. 

PoUensa, tn. of Majorca. Balearic isles, 
28 m. N.E. of I'alma, with a trailo in 
wine. Pop. 8500. 

Pollsnzo, tu. of Italy. 4 m. N. of Ma- 
oerata. There are numerous Bom. remo ins. 
Pop. 6000. 

. Pollination, transfer of pollen from 
one flower to another h> the agcn<*> of 
insects or by the wind. The P. of plants 
of different specleMs hybrldiiFatioD. 

Pollock, Sir Prodoriok (1845-1937), 
Eng. Jttist, grandson of Lord Chief Boron 
P., first baronet, b. in London: educated 
at Eton and TriDlty CoUego, Cambiidgie. 
where he was Pitt scholar in 1865 and 
first chancellor's medallist In 1867. He 
became a fellow of Trinity In 1868; and 


was called to the Bar in 1871. P. was 
prof, of jnrisprudenco, Unir, Oollogo, 
London, 1882-83; Corpus prof, of Juris- 
prudence, Oxford, 1 88.3-1 9U3; prof, of 
common law at Inns of Court, 1884-80. 
He was made P.C. in 1011; and In 1914 
bo was appointed judge of Admiralty 
Court of Cinque Ports, and became K.C. 
in 1920. Among his many pubs., 5?ev. ot 
which ore standard works, w'ere text- 
books on common law, torts, ship, land 
laws, and, in collaboration with Sir K. 
Wright, Possession in the Common Law 
(1888). In collnboratlon with F. W. Matt- 
laud he wrote a History of English Law 
(1895). His Principles of (Contract went 
into its tenth ed. in 1936. He also wroto 
Spinoan: his Life and Philosophy (1880), 
leading Cases done into English (2n<l ed., 
1876) ; A?) Introdxwtion to the History of the 
Science of Poltiics (1890); and Outside the 
Imw ( prose a nd verse. 1927). Tlte Etching- 
ham Letters 1890 is an entcrtuioliig ieu 
d'esprit written in collalioration wdth Ella 
Fuller Maitland. Ho w'as cd. of the Law 
Quarterly licview from 1885 to 1919, and 
od.-tn-chief of (he *Law Itcports’ from 
1895 to 1 936. P. ed. the Ijincoln's Inn MS. 
of Seldon’s Table Talk, 1927. 

Pollok, Robert (1799-1827), Scottish 
p^oet, 5. In Renfrewshire; educated at 
Glasgow Uiiiv., and booaruc a minister 
in tlje United Secession Church. He wrote 
The Course of Time (1827), a didactic 
poem in ten books, after the manner of 
Cowper and Young. It is very uneven, 
but had a great contemporary reputation. 
His Tales of the (Covenanters, a work in 
proso. was pub. in 1833 (A. Thomson's 
ed. 1895, 1928). See life by D. Pollok, 
1843. 

PoUokshaws, dist. of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, on White CJart Water, incorpor- 
atod into Olaagow in 1912, with textile 
industrioB, particularly cotton. 

Polloksbields, S.W. suburb of Glasgow, 
Scotland, incorporated in tlie city In 
1891. 

PoUonarua, see Polonnauuwa. 

Poll Tax, or Capitation Tax, tax levied 
on the individual. It w’as employed In 
anct. At liens, and scv. famous levies have 
been made in England. The first was In 
1377, and the poll-tax levied in 1380 
led to Wat Tyler's rebellion. It was a 
favourite means of raising mone.v under 
the Stuarts. Many Amor, states have 
employed a i»oll-tax. to prevent Negroea 
and ‘poor whites’ fnun voting. 

Pollution, sec NridANCE; Public 
I lKALTii, Pollution of Water; Watjsk 
SUPPLY. 

Pollux, s(e Gemini. 

Polo, Marco (12.>t -132#), Vonetlan 
traveller. He was b. of a yioble family, 
and at the time nt his blj|fch Ills father 
and uncle were absent on a commercial 
expedition to China, wheCe they wore 
asked to return by Knblai Kban. This 
they did in 1271, taking Matbo with them. 
They travelleil by way of M6sub, Bagdad, 
Ehorassan, the I'amlr, Kashgar, Yark- 
and, Kbotan, Lob Nor, the Gobi Desert, 
Tongut, and Shangtu, and reached tlie 
Khan's court in 1275. The Khan sent 
Marco as an envoy to Yunnan, Burma, 
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Koite^oix^, Cochin Cln'na, and India, which takes Tarlotis forms aooordinsr to 
and for tbrco y<^ra ^ acted as fgor&mot I he particular fancy of the owner. The 
of Yaurchow. The Ps. finally left China ball, usually znado from the willow-tree 
in tho train of a Mongol princess, and root, is 3i in. in diameter and 51 ounces 
retailed by way of Siirn^a, India, in weight, though sometimes balls made 
and Persia to Venice, which they reached of ‘KxoUto’ nro used. There are four 
in 1295. Ill 1298 Marco recHved tho players on each side. P. ponies are bred 
command of « vcbscl in the fleet fitted out and trained for the game, and are now 
against (Icnoo, and was inndo prisoner almost always thoroughbreds. Owing to 
after the Venetian defeat at Curzola. the shoit age of small ponies for P. since 
W hile in cant i\ ity he dictated an account the First \\ orld War, the regulation height 
of his travels to Kusticiano of Pisa. This of V. poriu^s is not now insistcni on, but a 
work, which Buffers from tho monotony ]»oiiv sluiiiM not be more than 15 bauds, 
of its style, has been trans. into many The best -known clubs near London are 

lit llurb ogham, Uanelagh, and Iloe- 
hampton. Tiie Co. P. Association has 
a large luciuhirship of affiliated clubs, 
and the liihh Co, Club T’riion has also a 
large menihership. The Kiig. P. .season Is 
^loy, Juno, and July, in America and 
the Argentine, 1‘. pomes are for less 
expensive than m England, and <'Ueh 
prottciency hn\t tlie Ameis. reached in 
tile game that they now number among 
thfin some of the finest of the world’s 
placers. The Amor, game is faster than 
tlie Eng., both with the pony and on the 
ball. Meadow Brook i liib, where P. 
was first Tilaycd m 187'). is tho Uurliiig- 
ham of America, and iiofore the Second 
World War over 100 < Iiibs belonged 

to the U.b.A. P. Association. In 1S86 
the first P. match was pUyed between 
f«rcat Britain and the U.'^. V . and Great 
Britain won. The second match was 
played m 1900 and Great Biitam again 
won, but since that date the U.S.A. have 
languages; Eng. edb. are tliof»e of J. won every match. Owing to economic 
Marsden (1818), T. \\ light (I83i), II. stringency following the Second World 
Murray (1811), sir II. Yule (1871, revised War the recovery of the gamo in England 
and augmented by H. Cordler, 1903), and wab slow, being handicapped espccialls by 
in Everyiiuin’d Library, bd. by J. Maivden. the lack of Argentine ponies. Thrown on 
^ee life by G. Dcinielli, 1911; also G. t. indigonoiis resources there may be an 
Hudson, Marco Polo and the Discovery of opportunity for breeders of Anglo- or part- 
China, 1949. bred Arabs. It is, however, only In FiOg- 

Polo, ball game played on horseback, is land that the game is in serious difficulties : 
one of the oldest, if not the most onct. in America in the spring of 1949 a senes of 
of games. It is Imposisdiie to trace its intomational matches were played bc- 
conimcncemcnt, but it wiis played in tween the Argentine and America; in Italy 
I’ersia certainly before ,'iUO b.c. lYrsla the game has been revived at Home and in 
may be regarded as the home of P., Spain there is regular play at Madrid, 
most interesting records i»f it -s early hist. There aro more than forty clube m 
being contained In many Illuminated Africa, and there is regular play in M,ilta. 
Peraan MSS. in tho Bnt. Museum. Tho in England, however, there is P. scv. days 
gamo was early knowu in Byzantium, a week at the surviving clubs, which also 
afterwards finding its wav into Japan and ineludo (besides those imntioned above) 
China, and thence to Tibet and India. Cowdray Park, Henley, the Ham Club 
The first recorded desciiptlon of an Inter- (noiv at Petershomh the Hhiuoflold (in 
national P. match is given in Firdusi’s New Fore-^t), the Taunton Vale club, 
ShCdindma (uloventh (iTitiir.v). the game Billeric.av , and others. H mts for playing 
being between Persian aud Turkish teams. P., its ‘lUiles and Hegiil illons,’ and the 
Tho uegiuuing of the iiiodem gamo of p, 'Pules of the County F«»’o .Vssociation’ 
in En^and dates from the nineteenth will he found in tlu* 1 icudopndia of 
century. Tho game quickly became ii%>orts ami (i 0 i,us\ and a I'lll hist, of the 
popular, especially in toe army, clubs game, .'met. and modern, contained m 
Doing formed In XiOiidou, Hngby, and Polo, Present, 1^95, by T. F. 

Dublin. A P. ground is usually 300 yds. Dale. See also J. Hrowm, Ridiny 

by 1(50 yds.; it must not be less than 275 in Polo, 1891. and J^olo. 1''95, T. B. Dry- 
yas. in length. Tho ideal goal posts borough. JPolo. 1898. 1900: H. L. Riokotts. 
ore mado of basket work, as these may bo First Class Polo, 1928; and N. Bent, 
repaired easily, though it is verv usual to Amirican Polo, 
have them mado of Willesden paper, so Polo Pony, see ider Horab. 

that they may break easily if collided Polo, Water, see Water Polo. 

with. The height of the goal posts Is Polonaise, stately Polish dance, origi- 
10ft. The stick consists of a cane handle nating in a ceremonial procession. The 
about 52 lb. in length, set into a head music is in three-four time, and the form 
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was a favourite with Chopin and other 
composers. 

Polonium, first radio-active Hubstance 
to be recognised by the Curies in 1898. 
Symboi Po; atomic number 84; approxi- 
mate atomic weight 210. It was named 
after Poland, Mme Curio’s native 
country. It is found in (‘ombination in 
pitchblende, and is identical with radium 
F. See RADirM. 

Polonnaruwa, second cap. city of anct. 
Ceylon from a.d. 769 yituated 76 m. 
N.E. of Kandy on the road to Triiico- 
maloc. Most of the historic ruins, which 
belong to the twelfth century, have been 
partially, or almost fully, restored, and 
they art' m a better state of preservation 
than those of the older cap. city of 
Anuradhapura. Most iinpressiv e and 
spectacular, the remains at P. belong to a 
period when the famed l^arakraiiia Bahu 
the Great made an epic of Co>lon hist. 
The city ouc<l much of its beauty and 
magnificence to this great king, who 
combined the professions of warrior, 
student, artist, agriculturist, budder, and 
administrator. 

lu spite of the ravages of time and 
weather for the pant eight etuiurics, 
much survives of the viharas, dagubas, 
monasteries, palaces, bathing pools, 
shrines, statues, and inscriptions in an 
oasis of ruins surrounded by huv.st in- 
habited by wild elephants, leopard«(, and 
other wild animals, and gay birtK like 
the golden oriole and the par<ulise tly- 
catener. Among t lie ruins (some of w Inch 
show evldcn<‘c of Tamil intlucruo in rich, 
architectural design), tlie Vtita-ila-ge^ 
(round relic house), the Kaluga 1 Vihara 
(black granite temple), the king’s winter 
palace, the »s,at-inaliul-pasad<i (seven- 
storeycil palace;, the rojal Ioru*» baths, 
the Kin-, I’abiilu- and Ilaiikot-Vtharas, 
and tlic teniple.'j of Laiikaiill-ike’, ,Icta- 
wanaraina, and Thuparaiim need si)ecial 
mention. A mile awuy, on the other side 
of the P. rcstliouse, the large '>toiie statue 
of King Parakraiiia liuhu (tlmugh sonic 
experts think it h that of a Hindu saint), 
holding an ola, or palm -leaf, M.S. which 
was found among the ruins of the Pot- 
gul Vihara (I’araki-aina’s library) is of 
special interest. The city Is also sur- 
rounded by largo ‘tanks* tirrigatloii 
reservoirs) including the recently lestored 
*I*arakruioa Samudra,’ which, besidis 
presenting glorious scenic view's, provide 
a most convincing indication of the ad- 
vanced culture and higti civilisation that 
then obtained in Ceylon. Tbo ruins aie 
a clear display of past glories and gran- 
deurs. 

Polotsk, tn. and region iu the B>p!o- 
rubsian S. S. U. The tn. is situated at the 
confluence of tho J^olota and Uvina, 62 
m. by rail N.W. of Vitebsk. The prin. 
articles of commerce arc liax, linscssl, 
corn, and timber. Once a flourishing city, 
the continuous wars and the ravages of 
tho plaguo have left but little of tho 
original tn., and only ruins of the anct. 
castles now remain, and an eighteenth- 
century cathedral has replaced the older 
structure; white the fnure modern tn. 
suffered heavily In tho fighting of 1944. 


P. was an independent principality, with 
a prince ruling it until the twelfth century, 
fhlllng under Lithuanian rule in 1320. 
After five sieges It was taken by Ivan the 
Terrible, 1563. It became Polish again 
iu 1.582, and after many vicissitudes 
became definitely Russian in 1772. P. 
w*as taken by tbo Ger. invaders in July 
1911 and lost again three years later. 
See further under E\8TEKN Front, or 
Russo-German Campaigns, in Second 
World W\r. Pop. 21,000. 

Poharatsk, or Poltortsk (formerly 
Askabad or Askhabad), cap. of the 
Turkmen S.S.R. It is a commercial 
and industrial tn. and linked by rail with 
Tashkent. It contains textile, glass, and 
moat -packing factories. ISinco 1881 it 
has been much wcHternised, but it retains 
an essentially Asiatic character. Tho 

S op. consists of mixed nationalities of 
Lussiaus, Persians, Jews, Armenians, and 
Kurds, and numbers about 127,000. 

Poltava: 1. Region of tho Ukrainian 
S.S.K., with an area of 19,265 sq. m. 
The R. Dnieper forms its S.W. boundary, 
and the dist. is w'atercd by its tribs. the 
Sula, Psiol, Vorskla, and Trubozh. The 
surface is a level, sparsely wooded plain. 
The soil is fertile, and grain, potatoes and 
other vegetables, melons, tobacco, and 
sunllovvers (for oil) are grown. Live- 
stock IS largely roared, and other industries 
ore distilling, ttour-inllling, and tobacco 
manufacture. 2. Cap. of the above 
region, on tho R, Vorskla, 70 m. K.W. 
of Kharkov. Cotton v^'caving is tho chief 
Industry; there are also w’oollen cloth 
mills. Peter I. defeated ('liarles XII, 
at P. iu July 1709, and it was the centre 
of Khemclmtsky’s rising. It was eai>- 
tured by the Gers. in Sept. 1941, It 
beeaiiie an iiiiporidnt objeelive in tbo 
Itiihsiiin Ukraine offensive of 1943 after 
the reeaplure of Kharkov, but the 
llu-^sians Uitl not siiececil in retaking P. 
until i^ept. 23, after the tbreo-day buttle 
111 the tn. J*op. (1939) 130,000. 

Poltergeist (Ger. ‘noisy ghost’), name 
given to an allcgeil gho-it, agency, or 
Hpirit manifesting unrdeasaiitly In a house. 
Identical phenomoiia attributed to Ps. 
have been reporied from all parts of the 
world and throughout all ages. Classic 
allcg(‘d P. cases Include tho Uriirnmor of 
Tedworth (1662), Kpworth Rectory (the 
Wesley P.) (1716), Balleehin House 

(1892), and Borlev Rectory (1929-39). 
Tho late Harry Price {(t.v.) conducted 
extensive resean'hes into the latter case 
and pub. two books on tho alleged polter- 
geistic and other supernoruial phonoiiiena 
there. Moat Ifaunitd IJoUfte in /dngland 
(1910) and The tJnd of Jiorlcy Hectory 
(19(6), W'hlcb should bo consulted. 
disturbances include noises of every 
description, especially belbringiiig; movi'- 
ment, appeaninco and dU^appeamneo of 
objects; articles thrown about, strange 
smells, and flre-ralHlng. Sicrious physical 
Injury is mre, although on occasions great 
force Is displayed, ilotols, rectories, 
farms, and cottages, old and new, arc all 
apparently Liable to infestation, whi(*h 
censes after a period of timoi^ sometimes 
a few days, homctlmcs years as suddenly 
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as it betfan and for no apparent reason. 
An adolescent Is frequently a member of 
the household concerned and she (it is 
more often a isrirl than a boy) appears to 
be the nexus of the disturbances, apparent 
phenomena increasing when this person 
is asleep, a condition comparable to the 
spiritualistic trance state. On occasions 
the disturbances ore found to be the 
result of fraud, conscious or unconscious, 
on the part of the adolc.scent. Only 
rarely is 1*. phenomena accompanied by 
an apparition. »SVe H. Droisch, Psychical 
Research, 1933; W. IJ. Salter, Qh^sis and 
Aviiariiions, 1938; K. Bennett, Appari- 
tions and Haunted Houses: a Survey of 
Evidence, 1939; S. Sitwell. PoUergeists, 
1940; and II. Price, Pultergeists over 
England, 1945. 

PolyeenuB, Gk. author and rhetorician, 
of the second centurj', b. in Macedonia. 
Ho served in the army, and later entered 
political life. His chief work, Straiegc- 
mala, in oigrht books, was (runs, into En(?. 
by Shepherd, 1793. 

Polyandry, hoinolopruc of polyprainy. and 
therefore conieys the idea of one woman 
being the mother of children of more 
than ono man. See Family; Mauriaok; 

l»OLYGAMY. 

Polyanthus, “>pL'iiK (family Prim- 

ulaoeie), of which many varictlcH, gold- 
laced, doubI<‘, and Kclf-coloun*d, have been 
raised. The P. is bclic>cd to have been 
originated as n cross bet ween the primrose 
and tljc cowslip. 

Polybius (c. *204-122 n.r.), historum of 
Rome, son of T^ycortas, b. at Megalopolis 
in Arcadia. After the Brun. conquest 
of Macedonia, 1*. was con\c>c(l to Rome 
with 1000 Aclucaiis on the charge of 
refusing to jussist the Itonis. against Per- 
Rinis (107 The prisoners were 

settled in the Etruscan tns., but through 
the Inlluenco of .Finilins l^aulns, I*, w’as 
tmited with <*xccptlonal Iciiicucy and 
was permitted to settle In Rome. Sclpio 
offered liberal patronage to the exile, 
and grant ('d him aet'css to public* records 
relative to his great w'ork. 1*. accom- 
panied Scijiio on his campaign against 
Carthage. After the de^l ruction of Car- 
thage P. oross(jd to Gieecc, where his 
countrymen w'cro in open rehellion against 
Romo, and secured lenient terms of peace 
for the defeated insurgents. Tho History 
of P, covers a period of Roin, hist, extend- 
ing from tho first Puni<’ war to tho des- 
t motion of Corinth. The hist, of I\ is ono 
of the most valuable \v»u‘k8 that luis oomo 
down to us from antiquity; but unfortu- 
nately the greater i^arl of it has perished. 
Tho first five hooks arc extant, hut of tho 
rest only fragments and extr:n*ts remain. 
Tho best Kng. ed. Is that of Sbiiekburgh 
(2 vols.). See J. P. Mahaffy. (rreet: Life 
and Thought, 189«; .7. B. Bury, Ancient 
Greek Historians, 1909; and K. Lorenz, 
XJntersuchungen zum Geschichtsurerk von 
•Polybios, 1031. 

Polyoarp, Saint (c. 69-156), bishop of 
Smyrna and one of the Apostulio Fathers. 
Knowledge of his life la gathered from 
IroncDUS, Eusebius, and the anonymous 
Martyrium Polycarpi, partially incor- 
porated into Eusebius's Eccleaiasiical 


History (iv. 15). He was visited by 
IreniBus as the latter passed through Asia 
Minor on his way to martyrdom at Borne, 
and from him, also, he later received an 
epistle, p. himself was the author of an 
epistle to tho I^hilipplans. Irenaous was 
indeed a pupil of P., while P. himself is 
said to have spoken with St. John tho 
Apostle nnd to have been converted to 
CliriatiaTiif y by him in 80. Shortly 
before the (‘nd of his life, P. vlsltod Rome 
TO confer with I»ope A nicctus as to tho date 
for the c(‘lehratloii of Easter, and on his 
return to .Smyrna suffered martyrdom at 
the stake, showing great courage and 
constancy. Eu'^ehius places his martyr- 
dom in th<* >(*ar 166, hut modern research 
has made the hate 156 more probable. 
See J. B. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, 
11., 1877-85, ami Jt. Rahner. Die Mdrtyr- 
erakten dts zueiien Jahrhunderts, 1941. 

Polycarpon, geinis of aun. herbs, with 
flat-wliorIe<l leaves and minute flowers in 
cymes. P. tetraphyllnm, four-leaved all- 
sec<l, a small i»rostratc plant, is Brit. 

Polycletus of Argos (ji. 440 B.C.). Qk. 
sculptor, pupil of the Argivo sculptor, 
AgelHda,s, and a contemporary of Pheldlas 
and Myrrm. See A. Mahler, Polyketus und 
seine Schule, 190*2. 

Polycotyledonous Plants, those which 
have more tlian two cotylcd«»ns, an 
uncommon condition almost confined to 
the Gyinno^pcrma. 

Poly orates of Samos ifl. c. 500 B.r.), 
Gk. tymiit. Having eslab. a tyranny at 
Samos, h(‘ collected a licet, Tnastprt‘d the 
.'Kgean, and by ubinuitt)iis piracy amahsod 
a great fortune. 1*., according to the 
legc‘ncl, liad formed an nllianee with 
Ainasis, king of Egypt, but the latter, 
fearing the continual pro«?perity of the 
tyrant, dissolved the alliance. P., to 
avoid the enmity of the gods, threw his 
most valuable possession, a ring of rare 
beauty, into the sea. The ring, now ever, 
was discovered in t ho maw of a fish which 
liad been present e<l to the tyrant, and 
shortly aftirwards P. was captui*ed and 
erueifled. 

Polydeuoes, see ("'vsToii ani> Poli.ux. 

Polydorus; 1. King of Tholios, son of 
Cadmus and Karnionia. ‘2. Youngest 
sou of Priam, was slain by \chilles. This 
is Homer’s account, but later tiwiition 
gives a ditferent account «)f his death. 

Polyethylene, see under Plastics. 

Polygalia, see Milkwokt. 

Polygamy. Tho ius(itu( ion of P., which 
at the pn*sent day .survive- only among 
the ifimlns, Muslim'^. Mormons (in 
d<»etrine at least), and a few uni m porta iit 
ra<*eM low in tho .scale <»f civ ilisati^'u, will 
in ev*erv case bo found eo-existont with a 
marked inferiority of .stotii*? ns assigned to 
wvmien. Everywhert' it does survive it is 
quite an exceptional Institution, kept up 
only in tho teeth of tho opposition of some 
dominant sovereign power; e.g. In Utah, 
the Morrill Act of 1862 and the Edmund**- 
Tucker Act of '887 forbailo P. and co- 
habitation with .uoro than one woman as 
wife, and the Mormon Church has now 
obaiidoned the practice. In the hist, of 
tho Church of Latter-Day faints of Utah, 
the institution of P« was first openly 
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promulgated in 1860, and up to 1800 all Athens in the time of Cimon, and was 
the prominent members of that Church honoured with the citizenship. At Athens 
luid plurality of wives. Utah was only ho oxeoutcd mural paintings of the 'Sack 
admitted as a constituent state of the of Troy* in the Stoa Pcncilo and of the 
U.S. A. in 1896 on condition that P. should ‘Rai>e of the Loucippidw* in the shrine 
be prohibited by the Utah constitution, of the Dioscuri. His most famous works. 
Among Hindus P. is virtually confined to however, were the 'Sack of Troy* and 
the noble classes, for economic reasons. 'Ulysses in tho Underworld* at Delphi. 
By Islamic law a man can have four wives, P. excelled chiefly in the delineation of 
and any marriage iu excess of that number character in the human fhee, and this 
will bo dissolved by a judge on the quality of his work receives unqualified 
woman*s application. Apparently P. has praise from Aristotle and other anct. 
aliuoet died out among the Kskimos and critics. iSee II. K. Walters, Greek Art, 
tho Chinese, wlicre formerly It was widely 1003, and The Art of the Greeks (31st ed.), 
prevalent. Ree MAitBlAOR. 19.34. 

Polygenetism, see under Languaok, Polygon, plane figure >)ounded by 
Origin or. straight lines. Tho simplest P. is the 

Polyglot (Ok. iroXvj, many, and yXoVTa, triangle, but tho name Is usually restricted 
tongue), book which contains scv. > ersions to figures with more than four side*!, 
of tho sanio text in different languages, pentagons, hexagons, heptagons, octa- 
arranged side by side in parallel columns gons, etc. The general inatliomatlcal 
so as to facilitate comparison. By far tho theory of plane Ps. defines them ns any 
greater number of such work' ba't e been flnlto series of points joined in pairs by 
eds. of the whole or part of the Bible, and (itraight lines, which allows for forms 
tho term is usually applied to 1*. Bibles, wltli ro-eiitraut angles and intersecting 
in the absence of any express imtice to tiio lines. 

contrary. The oldest la the Cumpluten- Polygonaoem, family of lierlmceous 
Sian Poluoloi (1514-17), ed. iu six folio planth, bearing leaves w'Jtli sheathing 
vols., under the supervision of Cardinal stipules and spikes or panlch^s of flow’crs. 
F. Ximenes in Alcala (tho Horn. Com- Among the genera are Polygonum, 
plutum). In Spain; vol. i. contains the Phagopyrum, liumex. Rheum. 

N.T. In Ok. and Bat.; vols. U.-v. contain Poiygonatum (Soloinon*s Seal), genus of 
the O.T. in Ileb., Vulgate, Septuagiut herbaceous perennials (family Liliaceco), 
(with Lat. trauh,), tho (Aramaic) Targum with handsome leafy stems and axillary 
Onkelos (with Lat. trans.), and a <lk.- hcII'Shaped flowers, followed by red or 
Lat. (lictionar.v. Tho Aniverp Polyglot Ijhie-black l>»TrIe'. 'Phree species are 
(1569-7*2, 8 vols. folio) Included, l»e»idv*> Brit., and the->e and others are grown in 
the languages given in the Complutensian tMrdens. 

Polyglot, a Smmc version and the Tar- Polygonum, genus of herbaceous plants, 
gums on i>arts other than the Pentateuch, tho most impoptant of wiiieh is P. phago* 
as well as diotionnriea and archseological pyrum (buekwdieaf ), wliifli is cultivatiMl in 
treatises. The Antwerp Polyglot i' aKo N. A.raerica and Kurope. 
known as Plantiniana after the printer Polygon Wood, see under Yphes, 

Plantln. Tho cost of its pub. w'us di - Battler of. 

fraved by Philip II. (of Spain), hence t hi Polyhedron (lik. ttoXi?, many; a 

P. is also called /?i6Ka Hecna. The odd or tiasc). in solid gctmietry a solid ngiire 
cd this work was the famous theohmi.iT* bounded by plane fate'. Polyhedra are 
Arias Montanus. The Paris Pohmlot siaid to lie n*gukir when the faces are 
(1029^45, 10 vols.) gave another hjiiae similar and equal regular T>olygoris; there 
version (Pes/iff/o), together wit Ji a are five such form'., often kiiowm as 

in Arabic (with Lat. trans.) and tin Platonic solids. The v are: (1) The regular 
Samaritan Pcsitateuch (with Jjat. trans ). tetrahedron, of wrhirh «u*h «t)lld angle Is 
Most Important of all i' tlie London formed by three oquilatiTul triangh's; It 
P^ygjM (8 hugo vols.. 1664-67 }, to which has four faces, four \ert leos, and six edges, 
the Prolegomena forms a intist >alu.iMe (2) The it^gular octahedron, of which each 
addition. Tho fjondon Polyglot solid angle U formeil liy ftmr equilateral 

by Brian Walton (hence* it Is also known triangles; it has <*ight faces, six vertices, 
os Walton I*.) and K. rastolliis (prof, and twelve edges. (8) The regular 
of Arabic In Cambridge); it cont.nri' all KSisahedron, of which each solid anglo is 
the material of the Pans Polyglot, ami .iLo formed by live equilateral triangles; It has 
parts of the Vrtus Jjoiina, of the Ellmijiie twenty laces, twelve vertices, and thirty 
and Persian versions (with Lut. edges. (1) Tho cube, or regular hexa- 

sev. Important treatises, in part' an /learon, of which each solid angle is formed 
anparaifus erUicus (thus, being the only by three squares; It hois six faces, eight 
one amongst all the Ps. of an.v criti<*al vertices, and twelve 'edges. (6) The 
value), and readings of about thirty AIS.S. regular dodecahedron, of* which each solid 
(In 1669, a lexicon heptagloUnn was pub. anglo Is formed by tbrto regular ponta- 
by Prof. Ccm^lli.) Of much less iin' gons; It has tw'elvo facet, twenty vertloes, 
portance are% few Ps. ed. in Germany, and thirty edges. 

suA as the Hamburg Polyglot (1687 ff.) Polyhymnia, muse, vflio favoured eio- 
and the Nuremberg Potyimt (1609 ff.), quenco, vocal nmnic, and inftiiicry. 
ed. by Ellas Hutton, tlie Rielefeld Polyglot Polsrmerism, term used in chem. to 
(Heb., Gk., Lat., Oer.), ed. nearly a cen- denote tho phcnoincnoii shown by those 
tury ago by R. Stier and K. G. W. ThoUe. roiupounds that have the same cmpirfoal 
Polygnorai (/I. 500-425 B.a), Uk. formula) but different molecular wwhts, 
painter, b. on tho Is. of Tbasos, came to those with the higher molecular weights 
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belnK directly obtainable trom those with tall (inUced one of the tallest in the world), 
the lower. Thus paraldehyde, CkHuOft, brown-skinned race of seamen, who, 
is a polymer of acetaldehyde, 0 ( 1140 , sTiico fut'ordint; to some scholars, miaht be 
it has the some atoms in the same ratio, callecl tb(‘ vikiiurs of the Pacific. They 
and is directly obtainable from acetalde- dciHMid lor their food largely on a com* 
hyde. mmilarly, benzene, C«ll«, Is a blnation of gardening and fishing, and 

E olymer of acetylene, OtH«. On the other iJrink kaua, made from pepper root^ 
and, acetic acid, f'sIIiUt, Is not a polymer Thcir clothing is mostly of bark cloth, 
of formaldctiydo, 011(0, since, althomrh pajutcii with various designs. They are 
it has the same atoms in the same rathi, clean, intc'lligent, friendly, and cheerful, 
it cannot be directly obtained from and have a nch sense oi art. They are 
formal dell yde. *Soino polymers with very fond of jiiiisi<*, dancing, songs, and other 
large numbers of atoms in their molecules ariiiiserDenth, as well as of swimming and 
(‘umcroiuolccules') are the baslb of many athletic puisints. The indigenous niiisical 
modem .s> at hetio fibres. Another, poly- instrunu rit«> aro Unto <blown with the 
ethyl€*no (r/.v.), is an exwllent insulator, nose), wooden gongs, and bamboo cyiiu- 
See alw Plastics. ders. Tlie l-'ulyuesians, unlike the Micro- 

Polymethyl Methaorylate, see under ncsiaiis, ba\e not kamt the art of weaving. 
Plawticx. but they are •skilled in tlie arts of war and 

Polynesia, properly the K. Pacifle Is., navigation. They build well both canoes 
coinpribing a number of dint met archi- and houses, which vary a great deal from 
l>elagos of small is. within 3d N. and Is. to is., and tlieir wooil and stone carving 
So** {3. of the equator, and between 133 is developed and elaitortite. 

E. and 100'' VV. long., nnigbly within a Tlie Polynet-ians sp<*ak various lan- 
triafiglo, bounded by the Jliiwail Is. in the guagus or dialer ts, beloiigiiig, however, to 
N’., New Zealand in the ri.VV., and JEaster the bome lingui.stic taiuily. The main 
Is. in the S.K. The UTin I\ is Munctiiiies eharactoristics of the Pulyni^siau lan- 
rchtrirted to the gnnips most centrally giiages ore as follows. They have only 
situated in tlie Pa(ill<- (comprising tho eight or nine eonsonautal suunrls and five 
arcluiHdagos oi Hawaii or the i>undwi<-h vowels; overy syllable and word end with 
Is., iJiijon or Tokvirto >»s]iiesa.s Samoa, a vowel. There Is, however, a wide 
Tonga, bo<‘ie( > , Cook, Tubmii. KcrriiadcK , \ twabuiary. Only one of t lie is. of P. has 
Tuaiaotu, and tlie Noiatcrl Kastc'r Is.); a native scTipt — the isolated Easier Is. 
the 8.W. group of tlio iiiv’liipclugOH Is (g.r.). 

classed as AlelHij<»sia (comprising the Fiji Tiie Ladroiics were discovered by 
I.S., tho jNcw Hebrides, the Solomon Is., AlagelUu m tlu* Marquesas by 

Now llrllaLn, New livlamU; whereas the MandaAa in Easter Is. by tho Dutch 
NtW". group foi‘mi> (Marshall, admiral ,1. Kt>ggevcen on Easier day, 1722, 

Miiriuiiu, Caroline, (Jilbcif, Ellioe, and but ii vviu< not until 1707 that Walln, and 
many lesser is.). The is. may Ijc divided sub->equently C'oi»k,explor<;Ddaud described 
into two elilef ela.ssc.s, voleatiic (such as the chief is. W'hnt h kuown ot the pre- 
tho Friendly', tho Marquesas, the Hawaii) vious hist, of P, has been learnt Iroin Poly- 
and coml is. (Caroline, (iilhert, Marshall, iiesiaii chiefs, and it Ls verv little. The 
Society, and others); the \(»l<*tt0ie ri^e to ‘ welbe<lueate<l ’ y oiLngsiur.s had to team 
a great heiglit (Mauna Loa. lu Hawaii, by litNirt their fiunily trtHi (sometimes as 
]3,()iK) it., IS the highest peak in tho lar Iniek U'^ t went. y generations or more i, 
I'^ifio), till* conil do not e\e< ed alio ft. In and the pnn. i‘xploits of their more 
height. Although ly ing 111 t lj<’ torrid zone, iiiipnrtaut aiieesUtrs: these tiadjtion« rell 
most of tho Poiynortiau is.h.ive aeoinpora- us tif tho diH<*overy oi many is.; of the 
lively iiiodenite U'mp. owing to the voyage of Ui-terangiora to the Antan tic 
iuiluencoof the ocean, ami oil many is. the seas (a.i>. 6‘a(M. aiia of the voyage 3mu 
climate is delight fill and s<iluhrioub. Most years laier of 'iV Aru-tangauukii, who 
of the te. an' Hnt. Tlie only muepcndoiit ‘reached the Jand ot bnow and dosinbed 
native kingdom now surviviug in tho i<i*bei*gs’; also iwrhaps of tho diMOV'cij of 
Pacitic is Tonga Ib., a lint, protectorate, the \v. coast ol Amerk i, of long 
The ‘kingdoms’ of Ibiw'uii and Tahiti romantic voyages in searci) ot wives, and 
belong respectively to (lie y.^3.A. and to so forth, but next to uotiimg of Uie origin 
France. Also the {Samoa is., llow'kuid, and the hist, of the Poly m'-ion-.. The fol- 
llakor. Palmyra, Jarvis, Johnston, and lowing are the main modern theorich on 
many other is. tielong lo the L'.S.A., while those problems, but none of tbuiu is iiiiite 
Marquc8a.s, I'auiuotu, .Society, Tubuui, sat Isfiu lory. Aceoixliu'^ to one tlieory 
Wallis, Futuna, and other'* belong to tho Polyiioslaii Biiecbtors wi-iv of Indo- 
France. Easter Is. liolongs to Chile. European origin, they left N.W. Europe 
The oommorcial product^! of P. oonslst during the Old Stone Age l»efore pottery 
chiody of coco-nuts, luoad-fruit, fruits, w'as luvoutod. They emsbed Asia and 
sugar, banana^, cotton, coffee, pearls, and occujded Japan, from winch they wore 
trepang. driven by the Ainus, another Caucasoid 

Tho Tndigeiiou.s pop. of P., in the widest race. Tuoy thou moved over the chaui 
sense of this toriii, may he divided, of is. that led to the Pacific. Them* u. 
according to the uforeinent toned geo- must then have bi'cu much larger an t 
graphical disl ribution, into throe raoes, more plentiful Among.st the many 
distinct in physical type, speech, and things whicli i • int to their probulile 
customs, the Polyntifllans. the MeJan- Indo-European origin, tho following are 
csians {see under mklankhja), and the mentioned: (1) Their stature, physique. 
Microncsians {see under Micuunissia ). and colouring, and tho fact tliax a blond 
The Polynesians are a well-uroportiuned, strain persists, coupled with thoir tradition 
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of a blond ancestry who came from a land 
where the trees are leafless half the 
year and men walk on the water; (2) 
their mytbolo^ is supposed to show 
Indo-European oflliiitlos; and (3) their 
language is supposed to be akin to Indo- 
European forms of speech. As a matter 
of fact, there is very little in common 
between the Polynesian and the anct. 
Indo-European mythologies and lan- 
guages, and it is rash to assume as certain 
that the palseolithic pop. of N.W. Europe 
was of Indo-European speech or race. 

The second main theory asserts (see, 
for instance, S. P. Smith, llawaiki: the 
Original Home of the Maori, 1904) that the 
parent stock of the Polynesians can bo 
traced to India about 450 B.c., and that a 
migration to Java took place in 65 b.c. 
All these early dates are very problem- 
atical. It is more probable that the 
Polynesians have ethnical affinities with 
the Malayans. From the linguistic point 
of view, these afifinities may be considered 
as eertaiu; the inhab. of P. and of the 
Malay Archipelago speak languages and 
dialects of a single gonoml stock known as 
Malayo -Polynesian, one of the most 
widespread linguistic families in the 
world. Its hundreds of branches extend 
all the way from Madagascar through the 
E. Indies and the Philippines to Formosa 
in the N. and to New Poland in the S.. 
and across the Pacific to Hawaii and 
Easter Is. 

The later hist, of P. seems easier to 
trace. Apparently c. a.d. GOO Pol> - 
ucsians w'cro living in Tongu-nui and 
Samoa. Hawaii seems to Im^e been 
settled c. 650 and Marquesas piobably one 
generation later. In 850 New Zealand 
was visited, and the definite occupation of 
this region by ‘the Fleet’ took plai'e in 
1350. Haw'aii w'as visited in 1100 and 
1225, but all voyages to that group seem 
to have ceased after 1325. When the 
Europeans arrived the Polynesians had 
stiU tne stone-age culture, /.c. they had not 
discovered metals an<l depended ou 8t<me 
tools; their prin. w'capon were clubs, and 
they also used sliugs and sling-stones. 
They had no wheels and no pottery. 
They worshipped many chief or high gods, 
including the creator god Tane, the war 
god Oro. and the fl-hing god Tungaroa, 
and many lesser gods, spirits of natuzal 
forces, of trees, etc. The priests were a 
owerful body. ^a< ntiecs (including 
uman ones) were made, and (*annibalisiii 
was not unknown {e.g. iii the Marquo^as 
Is.). Nowadays they aio nomin.ilH 
Christians. Since their fir^t <‘ontact w ith 
Europeans tbeir numbers have dccliiic<l 
sharply, mainly through tritial warfnrrs 
epidemic diseases, tniieivuiosis, and 
leprosy; it is thought that their coilectivo 
number has fallen from over l.OOO.Ouo 
to about 150,000; but to-day, especially 
in New Zealand, they appear to be 
increasing. Sea- C. Fomander, Ongm 
rtf Polynesian Naiionn, 1885; G. M. 
Brown, Maori and Polynesian, 1907 ; T. H. 
St. Johnston, lalandfrs of the Pact/tf, 
1921 ; J. M. Brown, People and Problems of 
the Pacific, 1927; K. 8,X). Handy, Sovrees 
of Polynesian Culture, 1931; H. W. Wil- 


liamson, Peligion and Social Organisation 
in Polynesia, 1937; Sir 11. Juko, Britain 
and the South Sens, 1 945, and From a South 
Sens IHary, lUiS-42, 1945; and R, 
Gibbings, Onr the Tivefs, 1948. 

Polype, iinino given to various members 
of the group (Jodonterata. typified by the 
common fresh -water hydra, whicli is 
tubular in shape, one end being attached 
to a solid aquatic object and the other 
having a small mouth surroundod by 
slender tentacles. Its colour is green, 
due to the symbiotic presence of green 
algffi coutaiuing chlorophyll. A moro 
familiar type is coral {q.v.). 

Polyphemus, in Gk. mythology chief of 
the Cyclopes (c.r.), sou of Pohcidon and 
Thoosa. Ho dwelt in a cave in S.W. 
Sicily, and when ()dys^C 1 ls and his com- 
panions were wrecked t hero on their 
return from Troy, ho imprisoned thorn and 
devoured many of them. Finally, Odys- 
seus succeeded in making the giant drunk 
and blinding him, and in escaping from 
the cave with his comrades by clinging to 
the sheep and goats as they were let out to 

f iasturc. A later story rtuates I he love of 
». for Galatea, and his slaying of her 
belovcil Aeis. 

Polyphony, combination of two or more 
melodies or melodic strands in such a way 
that they make music'al sc^nse. It is 
essentially the same as counter-point, but 
the latter term is used moi*o hiioeifieally 
lor the scientific way of writing P. and 
applying it to musical cHiin posit ion. 
Polypi, see under Nosk. 

Polyploidy, see under Vahiation, in 
Biolout. 

Polypus, tumour possessing a htem, or 
pedicle, by wliich it is attached to a tissue 
surface. Polypi are usually found on 
mucous nicmliranes, as in I lie nose, 
Idadder, uterus, rectum, etc. The most 
satisfactory treatment in most eahcs Is 
to remove them by foreejis or ligature. 
Radium can bo applied to prevent a wcuir- 
rc*nre. 

Polystyrene, see under Plasticm. 
Polythalamia (Gk. ttoAvs, many, BaXafiow, 
chamlier), term applied to tliose species 
of marine rlilzo])odh in the family Tcstacca 
which are many -chambered. The term 
i>> Used in opposition to Monothalamia. 
containing the sfnglc-chanibcrcd .species. 

Polytheism (Gk. ttuAvc, inan.\ , and Stoc, 
god), belief in iiianv gods, as opposed to 
monotheism oratbeism. Some authorities 
bold that it is a degradation of inoiio- 
thei.sm, others that it preceded mono- 
theism, being nciessary stage in tlie 
evolution of the udigioiis spirit. In 
certain of the great nations of antiquity, 
such as Assyria, Bab\loida, Rome, and 
Greece, it is to be fouml in a highly 
developed form. The same state exists 
in modern India. Many passages in the 
O.T. show how difficult It was for the 
Israelites to free themselves from poly- 
theistic practices. 

Poly tonality, system of composition of 
tlio twentieth century, the principle of 
w'hlch is that music may be written iu sov. 
keys at once. 

Polytrichum, genus of ocTOcarpoiis 
mosbcs. P. commune, a haudsomo moss 
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with almobt woody stems, occurs on 
heaths and moors 

Polyvinyl Chloride, see muln Pi\Hrics 

Polyzoa, or Bryozoa (moss aiiiirialH), 
frroup of plant like animals, which, with 
the evceptiou of a slnsrlo ffonuH, form 
colonies, which arise by the continual 
biiddintf of the colls The inajoiitv are 
luarino, but many occur In ficsh vvatci 
The colonics exhibit wide \aiiaiion in 
form and habit, ocruiilntp as ciusts on 
locks ah nuisscs, bioad fronds branched 
pnouths, etc , and tho texture and con 
sistcmy may bo i;^]atinous huin>, and 
licMble, or blony Many aic of sreat 
btintv A typical foini is I lu^Ua 
folittaa, tho hroidl(a\cd hoiiixMnk or 
sea mat, common m heaps of seaweed cast 
up on sand\ Brit coasts Its brown 
horiiv fronds bianc hiiiff from i iiairow flat 
stem Hie rctiiiilxtcd with little o)>lon,r 
boxes oi tflls (/oo(ia) thionjrh a lid in 
wJiM h a (oiomt o( tentacles emu tecs to 
wbni» cuinnts wha h <onvc> lood to the 
month Kipiodmtion Is bv me lus ot 
eg^ers whieh iiuLih into (iliatid embivos 
each of which aft<r a bw iumis Ikc 
swininiing setths down duel b\ budding 
gixcs use to a new colony \ii cvimpU 
of i fresh water species is / lumahlla 
7 1 i7* n s 

PolZin, <ttt 1*<3LC7N /Din'll 

Pomaoeee, or Pomeas, on< of the tiilus 
of the 1 iijiih llosuci 1 VimuiiT it" 
p,<Deiidrc Pinu'i whir li in lud('^the ippli 
and pear C)uttf/us (li iwthorii) dii 1 
( ot tonsUi c I \M 

Pomaria. see In mc i n 

Pome, 111 botiiu f ilsi find being 
foimcd Irom the i<<cpt i< 1( if tlu II >wcr 
wliK ii grow'* lip to siirioun 1 tli tiu< linit 
oi ( m itself <iixclop( 1 fion ilu o\ ir> 

Pomegranate (/Nm/ / /ntnaf itn) hind 
home lUcidnons tree Ua>niii\ J itliiucc x) 
ilioiiKli a natiM of l(rn il is (itui 
giowii ill the open m But nn loi the 
bc»int> of its scarlet t1ow« IS 1 li< net is 
sullificutlv li udj foi oruuiunt but 
miles*, inoteitcd dots not luodiice tin 
r< ddish yellow fruit tho sc ids of which 
HOC lie II Various p cits of the tict hive 
me di lual \ ilue 

Pomerama (fici Pomineni, Poll*,}! 
Poniorre;, foimei tei of (jiiinam and 
in Ultimo pro\ of Pin sm wiiose Biltfc 
eodslbno slretilml li in Piisiut/ \\ ot 
the ikulf of Diii/ig t) Mnenshoop ibont 
to in V\ ofSlMlsiind Its an i is ll (ij 
sq m and its poji m 1 H i was J OJO uoo 
Its in iin dns wen N oi iinmniiin and 
llintc r jiomint 111 bul Ihc lullv the le wc.n 
ilutt dlsts stialsiiri I '^te ttin (S/c /<nn> 
and Kosliii (Kos/dlin \ftcrth( steond 
Woild \\ar the greiitii pait of the Iti 
was assigned to Pol md, whose new W 
liontici in ’^latlon to P w vs fum fi l>\ 
the Oder istlat i \t ei»t foi fi low langi 
of hills in tho 1< , tJie pun ri\s are the 
Oder, the Peeno, tlie Ueker and the 
Hum f)tf tho \V eoibt aio the i*, of 
Huge 11 T sedoin, and Wollm the re are 
numerous Jakts Vgiicultuic is the that 
oce npatiun bhlplnnldilig is earrit d on at 
S/t /t e In («(n e inor of P was one of the 
titlca of the heir to tho Piussiaii trowu 
In the Second ^\olld Wai tho Uussuns 

h L. 10 


under Marshal Zhukov crossed Into P on 
Jan 28 II. 1945 bzezeein fell on Feb 28 
The JtnsHiaiis reached tho Baltic at 
Kolbeig (IvoJobr/eg) on March 4 but that 
tn did not full until March 18, The 
adv iriee m p wdb dola>cd hv the tenacious 
(jc I It xiistane e at Konigslie ig ( K Prussia), 
w hie ri was not 1 iken until Ipi il 9 There- 
vftti the Kussi ins aeivaiieed to tho Odor. 

m w IS ot c iipie d on April 26 
It V h attuks on the living bomb and 
loekei (xperimcntil station at Pcene- 
( md ot In rs) tlclavtd the laimehing 
of the lohot odensivt In six moutht!i 
See fuitlor under I <\sti HV JivoNT or 

Itl SSO (*| llM v\ ( \Mr VIUNS I\ bl COVD 

Would W vie 

Pomeranian Dog, breeel com moil In 
manv parts of 1 i lopt f^piriill} Ger- 
mvn\ , ^whe n it is km wn b\ the name of 
Spit/ Ihc (jifi*, 1 1 um it as one of 
the ir II ition il lire I Is bul it is ret t im that, 
whe revel it oi limited it is i Is or 
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Victic brer 1 The P 1) Ictinii i»ni ulni 
in I during the iittei hilt ot tiu 

niiutecn*!) ccntiiie owing to il>. 1 c in,? i 
fivomitc with Queen \utorii It i" a 
well kmt ilog with fo\ likefiecai I lu id 

sill tile itc t ( Us lud inte ihgtnt i \u sm m 

Il mi\ if eithei pun wiute bluk or 
blown I ill eafl\ tv pc weighs fioiii 2(i lo 
2» II) lull thiougli tilt (veitioiis t 
Inc (if I" III in \ now weigh unele r I) 
lo> I oiiis Imvt been .^lowjiu in p )i i 
iritv elu ngllit hist t linn m irs 
Pomeroy 1 Par miMi otto I\) m 
\ Ii lull s 111 \ \\ tf Dunguin n 

V 1 ) el iiilustn 1 " e Mm ui ikiiig lop 
liPU 2 t «p of Mel s Ohio I \ 
on the Ohio bet we i 1 ittsbuigh ind 
C me nil iti Pop luuo 

PometiiiGB Paiudes undtr PoNriM 

M \l sill s 

Pomniern, sre Peivii i \m\ 

Pomona, Kom godel ot he fiiiit 
trees Poinoium Pationi beloved of 
nislie ell itlos like \ i rtiiiuTuis and ^ilv nius 
s<< Ovid, M(t lup/eovs \lv (j2>, li 
pelt Ills IV 2 

Pomona, loireetiv Mainland lirgest 
of the Oiknev Is o if the \ of 'se ot I iiid, 
dnieleet bv Kirkwall Hav and sc ipa Flow 
into two iiiaiu puts (I and W ) riie- 

T 
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name Pomona is the rosait of G. Bucha- 
nairs miMapprehension of a Lat. text, and 
is noTor applied to the is. by Orcadians. 
The surface is mountainous, but has 
fertile tracts, and lochs abounding in 
trout. 8tromness llarl>our (W.) is the 
best in N. Scotland, situated N. of JEloy 
Sound. Bctweim the tns. of KirkAvnll and 
Stromness are the Standing btonos of 
Stennoss (Stennis) and Macs llowe with 
runic inscriptions on the wall (see Scott’s 
Pirate), The Pietish vil. of Skara Brae 
is on the hay of Skaill, 8 m. from Strom < 
ness. Tho chief occupations are agri- 
culture and fishing. The cliinato is mild. 
Scapa Flow, the headquarters of the Brit, 
fleet duriog the First World War, lies 
between Hov and S. Kunaidbhay, and 
hero the bOiwiidered part of tlio Ger. 
fleet WAS bcuttlod by von Reuter’s 
orders, Juno 21, PJ19. Area 1>>0 sq. in. 
Pop, 22,000. 

Pomona, bonking city and health ri‘sort 
of Los Angeles co., California, in 

the ban Beruaniino valley. 2 ni. from 
bpadra, with extensive fruit, vegetable, 
and wine industries. P. Ck>Liego (opened 
in 1888) is nearby. Pop. 21,000. 

Pomorze, see Pomerania. 

Pompadour, Jeanne Antoinette Poisson, 
Marquise de (1721-64), mistress of Louis 
XV., b. in Paris. The king estab. her at 
Versailles in 1745 and bought her the 
estate of P., from which she took her titl(\ 
Here she at omxi bci'ame the kwier of \ 
brilliant artistic and literary cinh, 
amongst whom figureil Voltaire, Quesn* j , 
Boucher. Vanloo, Greuze, and many otlur 
noted men. She became the patron* ‘^s fd 
learning and arts, and soon turneil her 
attention to state affairs as uell. filling 
the most important oflRrcs >\ith her 
favourites, and making iitid iiiuiiakiug, 
by turns miiiNtei’s, diplomatists, mid 
generals. No one obtained (dlu'c e\< ept 
through her, and, like Mine de JMniiitenon, 
she prepared all husiii^'ss to come bcfoi'c 
the king with tin* inim'ter^. An Lug. 
trans. of her letter', trum 1 7. >3 to 1762 was 
pub. In 1771. Sff J. li, ('apcligm*, Mme 
la Marquise dt' Pum/iadaur, li. 

l^nhomme, Mnu de PomficuUmr^ ntuerul 
d'amitet 1880; P. do Nolhuc, Im Maniuise 
de Pftmjjadmtr, life b> A. Leioy, 

and study by h. U. Wyudhain Ltwis 
in Ffrttr Farountes, 

Pompeia, third uih of Julius r'lesar, 
uhoni she married in i)7 H.r., uud giniid- 
daiighter of Hi^lla. CiodJus had an 
intiigiio with her, and nhen in 6] his 
presence was diiscovcred in Cajs’iir’s house 
during the celebration of the mysteries of 
tho Bona Dca, Cassar 4li%ur<‘ea P. <61;. 
Se£ Suetonius, Cwear, \i. 

Pompeii, anct. tn. of Carripania in Italy, 
2 m. from the shore of the bay of Naples 
.and sltuatr^d at the foot of Ml. Vesuvius. 
There is very little of its hist, recorded 
before 7 VI B.c. It was ruit originally a 
Gk. colony. StiRbo a>.s(Ttb it was first 
occuD|pd by Os(.'anM, afterwards by 
Etrusmns. and lostly by Saninltes; it was 
one of tho lust to be reduc*ftd by the Roms. 
A military colony \yas set Get! there and 
the pop. rapidly beeaoie roriianiKe*!. It 
grew Into a fashionable frlace for Kom. 


nobles, who possessed villas in the iioigh- 
bourhood. 'J^he city took a prominoiit 
part in the Soeial war (91-80 B.c.), and 
withstood a siege by Sulla. Tho industrial 
part of the pop. w'as (‘hlofly einphtyed in 
wine making and innaufacturiug mill- 
8touo.s out of lava. In a.d. 63 an earth- 
quake destroyed a large part of the to., 
and tho inhab. were actively repairing 
anil rebuilding their city when the whole 
place was overwhelmed by the great erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in a.d. 79. The city 
was out indy buried by ciudci'h, stones, and 
ashes, and over 2000 persons perished. 
Tlic younger Pliny gives a description 
of the t‘ruption, but not of the destnic- 
tioii of tho tn., althoiigli bis uncle 
poribhed there. During the Middle Ages 
the very site of the city was forgotten; 
vineyards and mulberries grew over tho 
groimd and ohliti^rnted all that was left. 
In 1.594, during the construction of an 
underground aqueduct, two inscriptions 
were fonml, and a little in.^pcction j>ro\cd 
the fact that the ruins of a considerable 
pbico lav entombed in the soil. In 176.'! 
s.vbtemalic excavations were <'oinmcnced. 
Since 1S61 the It. Gov. has earrleil for- 
ward the work on a system devised by 
G. Fiorclll. and the grcatoi* part of 
the wli4»le tn. has now been unearthed, 
q'lie (lii'f buildings of interest arc the 
greol aiiiphltbeatie tohcnt 20,000 perbons, 
OIK ot the flnest tliat has bccjidis(‘o\ei'ed: 
the forum, w'ith the public building', on all 
vid<‘s of It; the paved way to the forum 
which wns for foot p,isseugcrs only and 
adorned with m.'iny sta( lies; tlu" temples of 
Jiipitei . of Apollo, of Jbisand Zciis .Mdichus. 
ol Xc'.paslan and Fortuna Augusta, and 
the Doric temple which stands in another 
forum with a large and a kiiihII theatre 
udjoiumg, and tliPi*e separate estahs, tor 
public bathing, vvitri the eompleto ap- 
paratub for hot and cold \vat(*r, etc. 
Joining the tbcntix»K weri» the barracks of 
tbegladiators, w here objc>etsof personal iibc 
wen* di.sroven‘fl jint «s they were lett on 
tlip day of destruction. The streetH with 
their shops and hoii.'.es have now tieeu 
nnourthexi, and among the most inter- 
esting of these are the house of the Wttii, 
the bmi*.e of the Faun, and the mansion of 
.*^allust, etc. 1 n t he f^t rcet of A buudance, 
one of the winc*bellcrs’ '.bops eonlained all 
the vevsels and pots and pans for dally use 
in goo'l pivwTvatloii. The private biiilft- 
ing*» are ot great intcn*st because of tho 
light they throw on the domestic side of 
(jik. and Horn, life of tliat period. Of 
the numerous oblii-ts of art found, 
many are very beautiful, 1hou(;h In- 
ferior to those found at Hc*rcul,'ineuuj, 
and sonic of the given briRi/c statuettes 
arc of exceptional workmanship, aiiiong 
them the ilancing Faun a$d tluit called 
the yiHithful Baccliiis or Nafcissiis. Many 
of the mural paintings and fresco works 
ore of high artistic cxt^illence. Tho 
mosaics €*H)ieciiiU> call for aitentlon. The 
most eompleto and boaiitiful was found 
in Gio house of the Faun, representing 
Alexander at the battle of Issus, now in 
the musoiim at Naples, where practically 
all of the movable arristio objects were 
placed. Grout care has Im'ou taken to pie- 
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servo tho iy»jmains of tho uppor storeys, 
with their balroiiies and pillared oi)oniiiK8. 
and tlioso assist largely in giving a true 
pirture of the arohiiceturc and house- 
planning of the time. Tho voleanle matter 
that buried tho city and suifocaUsl tho 
people ns they tried to osesape preserved 
tho very forms of tho men and women, 
whose bodies wore practically moulded 
into tho mixture of ashes and cinders 
that later formed a i>laster to preserve 
tho very attitudes and costunii's in whlcl* 
tho people died. The house of the Vettii 
has been roritored as far as possililo to 
show the actual conditions in which the 
wealthier classes of P. lived at that 
time. Excavations In 1921 on the N.K. 
side disclosed, among the more intorest- 
ing objects, sev. fine paintings, including 
a large one of tho twelve custodluiis or 
penal 03 of P.; a house with the remains 
of a balcony on the llrst Hour; a bar or 
thcrmopolium ; and two beautitul porti- 
coes, alrnrist intact, and a iiergola above 
four shops. ThC'.c pictures were di'^c ov cred 
at ihe compita^ i.e, street-crossings, whicli 
were held sa^Tcd and gtMjcnilly m.irke4l 
with sacred pictures and an altnr. Helt»\v 
one such compilmi w'as found an ullnr 
of masonry, built iWo the wall, tiH wliu h 
w-ere still prcserv.d li^c a-hes (d the lust 
sacrifice Ibut was held before tl*c fatal 
Aug. 24, A.i>. 79. The bar is inltnMing 
for its many terra-cotta ainphono f<Hind 
still fixed in the ground and f«ir Its tuniace 
HituatiHl at the (*nd of tiie eouutcT. Abi>\ e 
the furnace was found a cuuldion iJi which 
remained some ll<|ul<l placed tliert* <ui the 
day of the catastroplu' 'Plus bar was 
no doubt imieii resorteil to, beciiu^'C on its 
walls were found many elec t loii mani- 
fe8toe.s, one bong on l)el\alf of n man 
named Lollius, and botw<vn laclj litter of 
his name wen* Muullor letters annouui*- 
ln« that he was a duumvu* who looked 
after the streets and tho sacred luiild- 
ings. The pergola is situ.ited ai»ove four 
shops and is almost iiit a< t . In the en- 
trance to one of tlio sliops wen* found 
the reinains of a little staircase leading up 
to iht* pergola. 

Another well-preserved huikhug lias a 
fine crypto-portleo of throe long corridors 
facing oil to a garden. 'Phe walls of these 
corridors still retained their decorations, 
which take the form of iiiiitatlon encrusted 
marble slabs dating from tho second cen- 
tury B.c. Duriug e^iavatioiis in 1941 
some 465 iuseript ions, figures, und 
skete'hos on tho columns of the paleostm 
(gymnashim ) were di‘'eovered. At the 
same iilaoo the excavate »r3 found tiie skelo- 
tonB of eighty -live pemdo ktlled or huried 
by volcanic debris W’hilc fleeing for safety. 
Near these remains was also found a 
COHO containing surgical lustruiueuts for 
oculistic operations, sev. of them m a 
very good state of pri'servation. P. was 
bombed In the So<*ond World War and 
damage was done, especially in the area of 
Nuovo Scavl. Ute A. Man, Pompeii in 
Lebtn und Kunsl, 1900 (Eng. trons., 
1002); A. PJsa aud W. Mackonric. 
Pomtteii, 1910 ; II. Englomann, New Guide , 
to Pompeii, 1925; R. O. Carrington, i 
Pompciu 1930: A. von Gerkau Ver 
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fffadiplan von Pompeii, 1040; and F. 
ICrischen, Z>ie Studtmmiern von Pompeii, 
1911. 

Pompeius, or Pompey, Cn. Pompeius 
Matnnn {\m- 48 «.c.) (Pompey tho Great), 
son of t'n. Pompeius Strabo. At the age 
of scM*iit4‘cn lie fought under his father 
agaiii'-t tlm It. allies. When the Marian 
partv ehtniiiedthe upper hand at Rome.P. 
niiseu .III unny nnd opposed tho Marian 
geiicrfils witli great success. In tho year 
01 «-< . p. PTigjigiHl in a sueeosbful cam- 
paign m Aim a against Cn. Doinitius 
Ahenob.ihu-. and the Numidian king, 
iJiorbiH. It wa's on his return from this 
(nmiKiigii th.jt Sulla hoiioiired P. with the 
Hurname In 76 B.c. P.. as 

proconsul, to Spain in order to 

(lucll (he ri'iK'lliou of Sertoriiis, but his 
I'arnpnign was unsuccessful until 9er- 
torius was tria< lieiously murdered by one 
of his own oiTuii-t m 7 'j b.c. In a few 
iiiontbs uitjr the death of tho rebel 
ieajlc r, Spain w.n co!ri]»h‘tely subdued. 
P. now rc*pndiut(d Jus .iriMoiratic policy 
and klentillcd hiuisili wiiij the popular 
faction. Jlurlng this piui'<ic 4 »t his political 
life he came into (l(»s(‘ loiifii with Julius 
Casar, and u coalition was formed 
between tbo‘.e two lea«i(TS and r'rasaiis. 
In 67 n.t'. P. wii** appoint ea to the com- 
maiid against tlio pirate** witli extra- 
onlinary power, and m six wo4‘ks bo *»wTpt 
tin* Medit(‘rmncan hcn ot the piratical 
menace, in 66 h.c. P. was given com- 
mand uirniiist Mitiirldates, and victory 
was easily *.<*(.uri*d, as the fioutr of the 
l^iiitine king had already been broken by 
the arms ot Lueullus. P. then pursued 
his victories K. In 64 B.< . he sulidued 
Anliochus, king of Syria, ami oslab. a 
Horn, xirov. in the kingdom. In 63 b.o. 
he inarched Into PiiQ*nieia and ihilestine 
I mid raptured Jerusulein after a siege of 
three months. In 62 P. eiitered Rome 
I on lil*» third triumph. The Senat-e’s 
action in refusing to ratifj P.’s measures 
I in Asju brought him into elo^e^ touch 
with tlie popular parly and reinented 
tile agivenieiit ladweeii P., t’asit*, and 
Oassu".- I’his eoulition beeauu kTcwvu as 
the lii’*'* triuiiiv irate, and the* ailfloeratic 
partv for a time was completely over- 
ruU*<i. The nmrriagc of V^fesMr'it daughter 
JuJia with P. drew c*loser the bonds of 
union. (’a?sar'8 continued victories in 
Gaul, however, were total to P.’s su- 
pri*iiincv in Rome, aud the uuion nt tho 
two gmit leaders became merely nominal. 
The death of Julia (51 it.c.) uud the fall 
of Crassus in tho l^arthiaii oxpeilftion 
(53 B.c.) further loosened the bonds. 
P. now aimed at tho dictatorship, and by 
eucouraging civil strife secured his elation 
as sole consul in 52 b.c. In the civil war 
whicli followoii lietwoi'u Ctemr and P., 
tho latter affiliated himself to the ai'lsto- 
cratic fiarty. The decisive butUo was 
fought at Pharsalns in 4S B.O., and Ceasar 
heeamo master of the Rom. world. P 
fled to Egypt. • ot while landing he was 
stabbed by iSeptimius, his former cen- 
turion (18 B.C.). See Sir C. Oman, 
Homan Staiesmen, 1902, and E. Meyer, 
Cdsars Monarchie und das PrinsipAt des 
Pompeius, 1922. 
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Pompey's Pillar, fine monolith of red 
(rranite, erected in the Scrapoum at 
Alexandria In Egypt at the bofrinninff of 
the foTUth century a.d., and dedlcai^cd 
to the Emperor Diocletian. It took its 
name through its site being confused with 
that of Pompey’s tomb. 

Pom-Pom, name given during the S. 
African war to a large calibre Maxim 
quick -llring gun used by the Boers. Two- 
pound P.-l*s. were llrst nioimted in 
di»stroyers in 1 9 1 3 . Aft or the First World 
War muItiple-baiTPlled P.-Ps. were deve- 
loped as part of the clo<o range anti- 
aircraft armament of Brit, ships, each 
barrel firing 200 I'oiinds jicr inlti. 

Pomponius Atticus, are Atticuh, T. 
POMPOXILS. 

Pomuk, John of, sec Joiix, St. 

Ponani, seaport trading in salt, at the 
mouth of the Ponani, 38 m. tf. by E. of 
Calicut, in the Malabar dist. of Madras. 
India. Pop. l.'»,000. 

Ponap6, see Carolink Islwos. 

Ponce (so <’alled after P. de Ij^onh sea- 
port, 50 m. S.W. of San Juan, on the 
of the Is. of Porto Rico. It is the centre 
of a dist. growing sugar-cane besides 
cacao and tobacco, and itself manufs. 
sugar and mola-^ses. etc. P. has a line 
harbour and a < athe(lral. Pot». 05.200. 

Ponco de Leon, Juan (1 iGU--1521). 
Sp. explor<*r, 5. at Servos. Lc6n. lie 
aecoinpanied Columbus on his .second 
voyage. In 1493, and was appointed 
lieutenant to the governor of Hispaniola. 
In 1508, having reoe^^cd intelligence from 
the natives that tlu* neighbouring is. of 
Boriqiien, or l*orto Rico, abounded in 
gold, he succeeded In conquering it after 
many hard-fought battles, but wa-* super- 
seded in the command of the conquered 
country. The Sp. coumiI of llic Indies 
to 1509 appointed P. dc L. governor, 
and later ’captain,* of tiie i-^. of San 
Jiian (i.e. Porto Rico), hut Incgo (’olumhiis 
(son of Christopher) j/Totested against this 
appointment a« an infringement of his 
rights. He next ai>pe.ir>> to have con- 
ceived the ide.i that tJicrc was yet a thiul 
world to bo di'^cove^^d: but he decided to 
sail first to a certain is. of the Bahama 
group, called Blniiui, where, according t(» 
a tradition, there was a fountain possc*-- 
stog the power of ri“-toniig > outh. lie flid 
not, however, dl-r ovi r eitiier the is. or the 
fountain, but came m sight of what he 
siipposecl to be an is., which he ralhd 
Fascua Florida. P. tof»k pos.session of 
the country in the iiariic of Ferdinand 
and laabella. In a .snb-f <1 iieiit expedit ion 
he came upon the W. coast of Flornia, 
where he made a df-<ent, but was 
fatally wounded by tlie Indians. P. de L. 
was the ilr»t early governor of the new 
Sp. colonies to be promi'cci by the crown 
the title of adelanUvtOt an old one belong- 
ing to the medieval polity of Castile. See 
O. H. Haring. .The Spanish Kmjnre in 
Ajru^a, 19 ^. 

Pmee de Ldon, Luis (1529-91 ), Sp, poet 
and theologian, b. of noble parentage at 
Belmonte del TaJo. In 1.061 lie was 
elected to the eliaip ot theology at Sala- 
manca. Ho was imprisoned from 1572 
to 1577 by the Inquisition on account of 


his prohibited trnns. of the Song of 
Solomon. In his flno prose poems Pe loa 
N ombres de Cnsfo (1583-85) and La 
Perfecta Casada (1583), ns w'oll os in his 
charming lyrics, siieh ns La Noehe Serena 
and Pe la rida del cielo^ will bo found a 
rare blend of Ck. purity and Heb. passion. 
See life liy A. F. (\ Bell, 1925, and A. (1. 
Pnlcncln, Fray Lins de Uon en la poesa 
casfellana. Histarias y leyendaSt 1942. 

Ponoho, sort of cloak with a hole for the 
head, worn b> the Indjaris ot S. America, 
and also by many of the Sp. Inbaii. It 
rcMsuhles a narrow blanket with a slit 
in tlie mhlillo through which the head 
pusses, ho that it hongs dOAvn loosely 
before and behind, leaving the arms free, 
(’atamnreii, cap. of the small Argentine 
Aiidine prov. of tin* Home name bordering 
on Cliile, is fainniis for the liand weaving of 
I*.s. 

Pond, John (1767-1836), Kiig. nstroiio- 
iiier-rojal. ultained that otllee In 1811. 
He revolutionised almost all the methods 
of observation l>y availing himself of 
mural circles and reflected \jsjon. 

Pondiohery. or Pondicherry, cap. of 
Fr. India, wuth an area of 115 sq. in. 
and n poi). of 222,090. It lies on flic 
(‘fironiaudi 1 lo.ist, 122 in. by rail S. of 
M,Hlras. \ caual sejiaratc'S the white 
fiom the bla<‘k tn. There are native 
d>t‘-works, three cotton-mills, ami many 
weaving (‘Stabs. Oil-seeds, rice, and 
cotton materials are the staple exports. 
The tn., which is well laid out, and which 
draws its water supply from artesian 
wells, was founded In 1074. Aft(T Fvre 
C’oote captured J*. from Lnlly In 1701, 
it was many times temporarily in the 
hands of the Eng. At P. is the residence 
of tlie governor of the colonies. One 
senator and one deputy reiiresent the 
colonics in tho Parisian Parliament. 
During the Second World War P. de- 
clared for (len. dc Gaulle and was used 
ns a base for allied operations against 
.lapan. Pop. 54,000. 

Pondoland, so rnlled frr>m a Kafllr 
people, the Pondo, lies N.Fi. of Temhu- 
land, between the Indian Oeeau and tho 
Kwanthlamba Mts., m S. Afrna. Since 
1894 has been annexed to (’apo Golony. 
Tho vegetation is luxuriant. F*ottery, 
basket-work, and wood -work arc the he.st 
industries. Money has now been absorbed 
into l*omlo eiilturo and is eommonJy 
used in Imnsaetions between l*ondos. 
In 1930 p. instituted Its own UOTie. 
training school at Flagstaff. Tho scnool 
is now nnder the United 'IVinskelan Tors, 
f’oiiiiril. Area 3918 sij.ni. J’op. 2I0.O0U. 
See M. Hunter, Heart wnia Comment, 1936. 

Pondweed (Poiamimlony, genus of float- 
ing or submerged plants (family Naiad- 
acece) with leathery ieavfis ami spikes of 
small green llowers. Mon* than half the 
known f-peei(‘H occur in Britain; among 
the most common are P. natanSf i\ 
polygon if oHua, P. hicenS (the largest 
Hrit. species), with leaves from four to ten 
in. long, P. crispua, and P, ilcnsiia, 

Ponevyezh, tn. In tho Lithuanian 
8.S.U., 86 m. N. of Kovno (Kaunas). It 
has a largo trade in flax and wheat. Pop. 
15,900. 
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Ponnani, seaport of Madras, India, 
on the Malabar coast, at the head of the 
riv. of the samo name. It is connected 
by road to Tirur. Pop. 19,100. 

Ponsonby of Shulbrede, Arthur Auraatus 
William Harry Ponsonby, firMl Baron 
(1871-194G), Eng. author and politician, 
educated at Eton and Balliol Colluffo, Ox- 
ford. Entcrinf? the diplomatic .servlcM) in 
1891, ho was abroad for throe years and at 
tho ForciRm Oftlco from 1899 to 1902. In 
1908 he was elected Liberal M.I*. for Stir- 
liDff. His political life was ROverniMl by Ills 
efforts for peace, and his adv«icacy of a 
neR^otiai ed iioiice during the First Worhl 
War lost him his seat In Parliament in 1918. 
ITo beearne Labour M.P. for Hrisflitslde 
OShefllehi) in 1922, and held oftieo durinf? 
the Laiionr (Jov'S. of 1921 and 1929, heiiiR: 
raised to tho peerage in 19:J0. Following 
differences over foreljjn policy, ho resigned 
from the Labour party in 193.i and de- 
voted himself to the activities of the l*eaec 
Pledffo Union. As a liK'rary historian he 
made a elose study of diaries written sineo 
tho bixteentti century, ami the results of 
bis researelH's were pub. in P2Huli»h Diaries 
(1929), Slore Knulish JJinnes (1927), and 
Srot1is/t antf Irish Dianes (1927). His 
political wrltlntfs ln<'lude The Dtrline of 

ristocrari/ (ltH2,, JAnuK ^ary and Ditdo- 
mary (I9ir»); If’ars and Treaties, 1815- 
1914 (1917); \oiv is the Time (192.5); he 
also wrote a life of his father (1912). 
Jlis personal beliid's were expressed in 
JAfe Here atnf .Sow (1990). 

Ponsonby, Sarah, see Ui’tlf.u, Lady 
Elfanok. 

Ponsonby, Vere Brabazon, see Bkss- 
BOROTJUir, iO\iir. OK. 

Pons Winneoke Comet, see under Comut. 

Ponta Delgada, cap. of M. Miehaers Ls. 
in the Portuguese Azores, it is a <*athe- 
dral city, liealth resort , and port. Cotton 
fabrics, straw hat«, spirit^, and pottery 
are iiiamifact iirc'tl. Pop. ‘Jl.tiiO. 

Pontcei, sn Ponzv. 

Ponta Grossa, tn. of lir.i/il. in Panama 
state, 200 111 . from r'.'io J'cUilo. It i.-. 
a ciuniniinicat ions <*entre for its dist., 
and proiUiecs beef, cattle, totmeco, rlco, 
and lianaiias. A great d<‘al of timber and 
yerha mate from P. (». is exported from 
Pnrangna. i^ip. 41,100. 

Pont-A-Mousson, tn. in the dept, of 
Meurtlic-et-Aroaello, Fraiu-o, 17 m. N.N.W, 
of Nancy. There are fiirna<-es, ironworks, 
and a coininuiial eolKge. It lias many 
historic hnildiiiKS. It had strategic im- 
portance in the Franeo-Priisslaii war, 
since it guarded a Moselle hriilge. 

Pontarlior, frontier tn. and railway 
junction in the dept, of Hoiihs, France. 
35 ni. S.K. i»f IJesanvon. It lias paper 
tiiiiiiufs. and trade in clieese mid eattle. 
Clocks oiv also made. Pop. 12,700 

Pont du Card, vil. in the dept, of (lard, 
France, IG in. W. of .Vvignou. llcpt tho 
Unrd is crossed by a line Horn, aqueduct 
• w’llh three tiei*H of arches, one above the 
otlier. Tho famous onve of La i?alt- 
p6tri^r«\ discovered in 1871, is near by. 

Ponte, Giacomo da, see Bassano. 

Pontefract, or Pomfret, tn. and bor. 
eoiistitiieney 13 in. IS. of Leeds, in the W. 
Biding of Yorkshire. England, near the 


Junction of the Ks. Aire and CMder. 
Tanning, brewing, eorn^mllling, iron- 
founding, are the chief industries and there 
is eoal-miniug in tho vicinity. Liquorice 
Is still grown in largo quantities for the 
famous ‘Pontefract* or ‘I’omlrot* cakes. 
There are ruins of the Norman castle 
(founded in 1069), whore Richard II. and 
Earl Bivors were put to death. Tho first 
nor. charter was granted at the end of the 
twelfth ccniury by Robert de Lacy, a 
desccntlmit of the man w'ho received the* 
honour of i\ from William the Conqueror. 
Pop. 29,800. 

Pontevedra: 1. Densely populated 
prov. of N.W. Spain, having an area of 
l(i95 sq. ni. It is well watered by tho 
Minho, I lL‘i, and otiier rivs., all of which 
flow' to the AllanLh . The inhab. depend 
on the llshcrjcs and on ngric. produce, 
which grows well in their fertile though 
mountainous country. Vigo is tho chief 
port. Pop. 6 ;m, 7I)(). 2. (So called from 

the lloni. I*ons I'lius.) Cap. of the above 
prov., 39 in. S. of Santiago. It has a 
cathedral, ancl trades in hats, cloth, 
grain, and sardines. There is a naval 
W'ireiess lidegraphie Marion. l*op. 29,oU0. 

Pontiac <c. 1712-69), chiet of tho 

Ottawa Indians. 11c (*nginecred a va^t 
cf»nspirac\ in 1715.) again^st the Eng. 
With the help of the Wy.indot, l*otnwa- 
toiiii. Ojiliwa, and other tiihis, he enp- 
tiirod many fort-x. .imnigctl biicces.shil 
amhu«>c;ule.s, ami ‘-.lew and laptured many 
Eng. He besieged HiUroit and Fort Pit t 
in Mini. how<‘V(‘r, and in 170i5 j ielde<llohis 
i‘ncniics. Tlirce ycaP'«> later he was 
a->‘as'.iuatcd by one of Id" own race while 
li\mg ill the MisNis"ij)pi valley. l\ 
p<e.sesHHl a fm-ult.v for organisation rare 
among his race. He and his friends had 
hc<*ii allio" ot lh(‘ Fr. in tho long struggle 
between fJiem and the Brit, for possession 
of (‘aiinoa and the W . After the Fr. 
were beati’u I*, retained all his hostility 
to the Brit. His plan wa" nothing lcs«- 
than to drive them all E. of the Allcg- 
hanicN. Sir F. Parkmaii, 'J he ^ 'tmsiHrary 
of Douiiar. lh9o, and If. II. I' '‘kham, 
Pontiac and th* Indian l'i>nsinii 

Pontiac: 1. Abiiiiifaeturing lit. . which 
also trad<*s in agrie. produce, 26 m. N.W, 
of Detroit, in Oakland eo.. Michigan, 
r.S.A. There are maniifs. o. automobile 
parts, bricks, radio bCds. ^.lrni"h, and 
paim. It is a holida,\ i*esorl and has 
gras el pits. Pop. 66,(500. 2. Coal- 
iniiiing and railw’ay centre in the heart of 
Li^ingst^^n eo., lllinoi". F.S.A. Fop. 
8000. 

Pontian, Saint id. e. 296), .siu*eeeded 
St. I'rban 1. os pop(' about 23{'. Five 
.\ears later lie wa.s cmIihI to Sardinia by 
the emperor Mnxiimis, ami Is said to have 
d. from 111 trtvitment. 

Pontianak, port on the Knpmis, on the 
S.W. coast of Diitcli Borneo. It exports 
diamonds. Pop. ]v8,()00. 

Pontifex (Let. ports, bridge, facine. to 
make; Eng. Pontiff), member of tho 
chief sacred ci.,ege of Romo, at whoso 
heaii was the uontifex maxinms (high 
priest ). Up to the days of Sulla, whon the 
number was raised to fifteen, tho coUego 
had nine luombcrs (four patrician and 
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Are plebeian), elected at Arst by co-option., 
but after 103 b.c. by the comitia tnbvUit 
tinder the presidency of a pontiff. Tho 
oollego suportrised roliaiou, and tvas the 
last court of appeal when any roligiotis 
dispute arose. It further possessed 
considerable political power through its 
control of tho calendar and its power to 
intercalate days and regulate festivals. 
The poniifex maximm chose tho flamen^, 
vest^, and tho rex saerorunit and was in 
fact the pope of anct. Rome. From 
Augustus onward the Rom. empcror«. 
assumed his functions and title. The 
title was assumed by tho popes \Vhcn 
Christianity became estab. 

PontiAoaL liturgical book for the uso 
of tho bishops in the Boui. Catliohc 
Church, containing prayers and rubrics 
for episcopal ceremonies other than the 
Mass. Books of this nature are found 
as early as the eighth cent my. The 
FoniificaU Romannm appeared in 118.). 
See P. de Puniet, Pontifical liomain, 19:11. 

Pontine Marshes (Lat. Pometinsa Pa- 
ludes) stretch from Volletri to Terraclna 
on the cua'it in tho Rom. Caiiip«i.gna. 
Italy. As early as .‘112 u.c. Appius 
Claudius tried to drain tliH dlst.. and 
further etlorth nerc inmle bj’ Augubtiis, 
Trajan, iiiid many of the pope.-j. The 
Fascist (Tov.,hoae\er, m.sdc more success- 
ful efforts at it* drainage, tlie reclaimed 
area constituting tlie new jirov. of Llt- 
toria. It IS crossed by the great Applaii 
Way, aiKl uas fonuerly dangerou^i to 
travellers on account of poisonous ex- 
halations. 

Pontius Gavius, general of tho SaninJtes, 
who subjected the Rom. consuls Pos- 
tumius and Veturius and their army to 
the moiiiorahlo disgrace in the C'audiue 
Forks (321 B.r.), 

Pontius, Paul yh. 1506 or 1003), Fleiii. 
engraver, f.injous for his reproductions of 
tho pictures of Rubens and tho portraits 
of Van Dyck. • 

Pontius Pilate, Rom. procurator of 
Judeea. lie belonged to the equestrian 
order and was appointed to his oAh*e by 
Tiberius in a.p. 26. During his rule 
Christ was crucified. Recalled in a.d. 30, 
after endless quarrels with the Jews, he is 
repotted by Euncbui-i to have taken his 
own life at Vienne in (laul, the vene of 
his banbhnient. 1 he t'optlc tradition 
says he was martyred .is a ChriNtian and 
he is claimed as a saint tiy the Ethiopian 
Church. Authorities lor I*. J'.’s life are 
the N.T.. Eusebius, Josephus, and Philo. 
See M. Rndin, T/ie Trial of Jesiis of 
Sazareihy 1931; A. V. Juckeri. Jeans unU 
PHaim, 1941; K. L. Schmnlt, Der TodeS’ 
process dea Messias Jeans, 1 94.) ; aud C. M. 
Franzeu, The Memoirs of Ptmhus Pilate 
(novel), 194.). 

Pontius Pilate’s Bodyguard, see Royai 
SetyfH. i 

Ponttvy (formerly Napoltenvilla), tn. 
29 m. N.K. of Borient, in tho dept, of 
MorbUtftn, France. There are linen and 
paper manufs. The tn. was damaged in 
tho Second World War. Pop. 10,900. 

Pontoise, tn. of Scine-et-OlHe, France, 
on the junction of the'Vlosne and the 
Oise, 22 III. N. of VersailleH. Its manufs, I 


include chemicals, and there are Aour- 
mills and shipyards. Pop. 11,000. 

Pontoon signlAos a Aoatlng dock or, 
mure strictly, a Aoatiug bridge. The 
Aoatlng bridge has been used for military 
purposes from very anct. times, early 
examples being that thrown across 
tho Bosphorus by Darius, and tho one 
formed by Xerxes over tho Uelle.^^pont, of 
which JlerodoliH has given a full descrip- 
tion. In more recent times they wore 
much used by Marlborough in his cam- 
paigus. Military Ps. in the twentieth 
century were generally oouslructed to 
Aoat oil cylindrical Aoats of tin or copper. 
The Gers. used rubber l*s. during tho Fr. 
1940 campaigns in tho .Second W'orld War. 
Later, Ps. were often replactsi by the 
Hailey bridge. For a deseription of 
iloating docks, sec Dock, Floating Uocka. 

Pontoon (card game), see Vingt-i.t-itn. 

Pontoppidan, Erik (1698-1764), Dan. 
historiAu and topegrapher. lie wrote 
Annales ervlesia' lUtnix (1741 17), ,'i 
DansKe Atlas, eontaitiing an elaborate 
deseripiion of Denmark, and a hist, of the 
anet.jDaiK'-, abroad (17 iO). 

Pontoppidan, Henrik (18.)7-I9i:i). Dau. 
novelist and poet,h.at Fredericla;hest udied 
malhemataw and physics .at Copciihugcn 
Univ. In his three novels, Mnhl (1891); 
Det I otfttitede Land (The Promised Laud, 
1S92); .iiid Donunens J>a(j (1805), which 
logi'ther give the llfe-hlst. of a minbtor 
who weds a peasant wife, he draws witli 
rcmarkahle force an intimate and syni- 
pathotic picture of country folk, tliough 
his w'ork is coloured by (*xtromo ]>esd- 
mism and bitterness. Both (h‘org 
HmiKlcs aud GohUchiiiidt hail an Im- 
portant influenco iii his works. Hb early 
realistic tales of Dan. peasant life have 
probably never been equalled. His 
poetry is poHHimlstic and sceiitical hut it 
harmonised with the spirit of I Denmark at 
tho time ho wrote it. lii 1917 he ami 
ttjellerup guineil tiio Noliel prize for 
literature. See Jives hv' V'. Andersen, 
1917, and K. Thoin.seii, 19.30. 

Pontormo, Jacopo da (U94-1657). It. 
painter, b, at Pontormo. He belonged 
to tho Florentine school, and at dilfeiviit 
timea fell under the intlueueo of Andrea 
del Sarto, Albrecht Ddrer, and Michel- 
angelo. H is two Medli’I portraits are good. 

Pontremoli, tn. and tlie seat of a bishop, 
cm the Magra, 49 m. S.S.W. of Parma In 
Tuscany, Italy. Pop. 10,200. 

Pontresina, vil. much frequented by 
tourists, 3 III. E. of hi. Moritz, in the r-iin- 
(oii of Gnsons, (he Tpiier Engndlne, 
Switzerland. l*op. about 800. 

Pontus, most N.K. dist. 0f A>4ia Minor, 
aloug the coast of tho lOiixipe. The disU 
Arsl acquired a p(>iitici\| importauoe 
through the foundtiUori o| a new king- 
dom, about tho beginning pf ( he fourth 
century u.c., by Aiioiiarzanes I. This 
I kingdom reached its grtotest Ji eight 
under Mithrldates VI., who for many 
years carried on war with too Korns. In 
A.i». 62 tho country was eonstitutod by 
I Nero a Rom. prov. 

Pontus Euxfiius, see Black Ska. 

Pontypool, urban dist. and mrkt. tn. 
i witli iiiunuis. of iron waro. tm-plato, 



Pontypridd 

nirlon >arn soft toys, and elasn, 8 m N 
of NowpoiL ill Monmouthshire Lnffland 
1 h( first tin plate to bo niado m But iiii 
u IS ]irodu( 0 (l 1 h ro in 1C70 It is on the 
boiilfi of the b \\alLR coalfield Pop 
4 -* 100 

Pontypridd, urb dlst and mikt tn of 
filanior^jranshire Wales, bituattd at tin 
pine ti 111 of the Jls laff and Rhondd i li 
is an iiniiort int oentic for the inliait of 
the tv > lihondda valley the rillVallrj 
and a rnnsidcrable aunounding aic i the 
tn IS iiidnstual in ehniuetcr but posse ^scs 
pUssin^iCbidiutialaie is and the spie ions 
H rie I u 1 11 kuem u 'i ii vsaiiffh irad 1» ii k 
lluro aio chnn and t ibk noiks and 
iron and brif*s founUiicb 1 ynn'' i m 
from the centre is thea Trefoil st I riding 
pstite coinpii«ing sevtnti fac tones I iid 
e» It on moele rii hues iho *OUl Budge * 
ti nil \iliich the) tn takes its nntne vnis 
e retted m 17 '>5 auel is still emo of tie 
Ingest smglc span bridges in the But 
Isles The council ouns tiaiispoit (in 
eluding tiollo\ \ chicles) refuse dec-tiue 
ten, ripen ail RVMinining bath paiks 
hbraiies iiid public ollkes and e ontrols a 
cieinatoriiim, whieh was one of the first 
to be provideul in W ah a Pop {*) 400 

Pony, MP lloiiST- 

Pon/a (anet PonUxn- , hiel of a small 
griup of IS in iho Moditenanesn 70 in 
W of Naples I tab Pop 4< 00 

Pood, or Pud (fiom Low Ger pimef 
pounel) Kussnn ueigbt eqiin ilcnt to 
40 l\.iisbian le> and 30 lb aioiidupois 



T FaU 

poour I 


Poodle, breed of logs whieh fust ap 
|R*ar<d 111 the st\ent until eeiituix Ps 
aie iihnuli> jet blaiK like the Bus am or 
pur© white like the Ger hut me hrn 
breeelets hue mtieuliiccel other shuelcs 
Their eeint is a mass either of shoit eurls 
or long ropy ringlots Tho eu e s are d uk 
bright, small and full of inte lli,.eiiro the 
mu/7lt is square, long and not miiimw*, 
tho skull is broad and high with a well 
doveloped brow the oats are low set long 
and close to the cheek, and tho body is 


Poopo 

lifted we 11 abo\e the gioiinel Tho weight 
vanes fioin 20 to 00 lb Ihe P b 
It m ikahlv sagacious It is frequently 
ehjq) 1 or trimmed and its flesh Is often 
left b\if (\tn In wintc? eve opt for a few 
fungi s and tuftb on the legs, tail and 
hliOilleJoTs * 

Pool, sfc under BlllliKDS 

Pooh, e I Polo, Matthew (1624-79), 
i ng luhlie d eomiuentatoi attended 
1 mill mud (rlhge ( mibrielge and in 
101) leecpttel he tiling ol bt Michael le 
Qiieiiji I >111 u In 100J he was ejected 
from t* IS eiiK thioiifh hi- inability to 
biibitn c t the Act of I mfoimitv llis 
Synopsis uilicoruni biblicuruin (5 vola , 
1600 '"0) lb a Icirntl el vest of all the 
OYcgetical wr il s ho had reaei 

Poole, seiint an 1 1 ejr constituency 
with o>stei be i- > ni W of Bourne 
mouth in l)eup.ctshiie 1 nglnnd There 
is tilde In potiei s eli\ tiles hilcks 
saiiitaiv potterj iiiel die in leal rope and 
sill cloth and there is ennuctnng bo it 
building ml lepaiimg 1> is i holidai 
resort mel P li irl our i sue ti h of water 
7 m long containing Brownsc-i or Blank- 
sea Is ib u fcuoiirite jachtmg centre 

1 ( p 80 000 

PooloDinding,6C£,uaei rl)iMii\os Thf 

Pools, Football, betting on football 
results t\ 1 ost it oiiki'' with poeds 
promoters In l‘d r the cstinuted 
tmnoier from tins teim ef betting w is 
kiO OOt) 000 In pits li tiiv itnii of 
peiols j»r3due cd i,12 *. u uoo w Ine h as the 
nU of (lut\ w is 20 itr cent iom ikd a 
tiirnoiir of about *( ] 2 >0 Ouo The big 
football pool promoters m 1049 cinplovcd 
23 Si » pcison<» coinprisiug 24S3 men and 
21 040 women 

Poona, or Puna, elis+ ind citv in Born 
bai In III Ihe (list Is dncisifled with 
higbiotids belonging to tte W Ghats m 
the \\ whil-t hid stretclie-j eoscr the 
I Oil ‘‘teds pulse whe it nee fruit 
and milld aro cultf\ate i and blinkets 
«!ilk and cotton are manuf \r turcei The 
in i Is >ij ) sq m ind the pop ltd tOO 
Ilie (it\ lies at the eoiifluene of the 
Miila aiiel Aluthn OSin W S W ef \hmtd 
iiigjii »nel 119 m of luliav 

he ton the transfex of peiwtr m PU » it was 
the e hie f military station m the la e tan 
an i ID tho hot season the te itio <>t go\ 
mthe i uiibay preside IK i \niinpoitant 

mtilleetuil centre it eieptuds for its 
piospti i\ on dairies m I it ton flour and 
]nipe I mill- There is i 1 noij t uving 
inelustn and silks nil 1 1 w Jleiv aic made 
In 1 i uielcopologie it eil scii*itoi> was 
ope IK 1 hcie P h is 1 1 1 leourse a large 
Ml 1 am and Is tie le i IgiiaiG "s of the 
P •^^n Sudan Soeieti which diains 
Iwmiuii for mdepeuden < and to under 
take teaching and medieal work among 
women of Jiietia 11 hn iiifieieHi greatly 
from pligiie epidemics P was oiico the 
can ol the Atahnttos iin I was taken by 
Britain In Ibis Pop 2d 000 

Poon Wood name giie n to the wenai 
of CalophyUui tnophyllutn and othor 
spec lea It is used for masts and spars 

Poopo, lako of Bolivia connected with 
Lake litieaca by the De sagiiadero R. 
li Isaituatod lb5 m S E of LakeTitJoaoa, 


675 
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but ]s 600 ft. lower. Its normal area la 
400 sq. m. Old cartographers call It 
Pampa Aullagas. 

Poor Clares, see Clarr, St. 

Poor Laws: Hislorical Sketch . — ^Tho 
hist, of the Eng. poor law system is 
generally taken as commencing with the 
passing of the Act of 1601 (cited os the 
43 Eliz. c. 2). This important statute 
eatab. the fundamental princlplo of a 
compulsory asses'^ment for the relief of 
the poor on the or(‘U])ier of land or house 
property. But long befoi*o the end of the 
sixteenth century ’a persuasion seems to 
have been gaining ground that se\ero 
punishments alone would not pro\e 
effectual, and that something else was 
necessary for putting down vagabondage 
and nieiniicancy, with their auxiliary tmin 
of evils’ (Nh-hoirs Ilistoru of the Poor fMn\ 
1868). By an .\<*t of 1636 the lioad otheers 
of tns. were liirecled to succour and 
charitably relieve the impotent poor, 
and also to set and keep vagabonds and 
beggars at continual labour. The monej' 
required for the purpose of this Vet was to 
be derived from voluntary eiuitrlbutions 
collected partl> by t be liea<l ollieers of cor- 
porate tns. and the ehurohwardens of 
pars., and partly in the churche'^, and on 
various oecuMOiis ^^he^•e the clergy had 
opportunities for I'xhorting the people 
to charity. This voluntary system was 
continued by an Act of 165*2, which pro- 
vided that a register of the poor shouhi 
be kept, and parishioners ‘gently ex- 
horted and adnumi«)lje<l* to contnliute, 
according to their ineatiis, for snniKir 
olijects. Tiie system was evhlenth not 
crowned with success, for by an Ad of 
1563 justices were cmpo\\er<*d to use 
compulsion towards per^-ons ohstiuatoly 
refusing to contribute; and bv an Act 
of 1597 nearly all the rmMiis were pro- 
vided, short of an absolute and regular 
assessment of property, for effectuallj 
relieving the destitute poor, and for 
giving employment to -.iich of them as 
were able-bodied. The Act of Eli/sabeth 
directed the overseers of every par. to 
set people to woik uho had ‘no ordinary 
trade to get their li\ lug by,* and for that 
purpose empowered lliem to raise l>y 
taxation of every Inhcibltant, p<Tson. «biid 
occupier of lands, hou'^cs, tithes, mines, 
etc., such sum as they required for pro- 
dding a sufUeient «tofk of flax, wool, or 
other material on whir h to set the poor to 
work. Thev were al^o empowered to 
raise sums for the relief ol lame, blind, old, 
and Impotent persons and for putting r>ut 
children as apprentices. Churchwardens 
and overseers were authorised to build 
poorhouses at the expense of the par. 
(for the Impotent poor onlv), and justices 
were given power ‘to assess all persons of 
euffleient ability for the relief and main- 
tenance of their children, grandchildren, 
and parents.* This was the state of the 
P. L. right down 45o 1832, when. In conse- 
quence of the long-matured abuses of 
administration, a royal comrniMHioti was 
appointed to inquire into the evils alleged 
and to suggest remedle.s. The result wivs 
the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, in 
which the prin. recommendations of the 


commission were embodied. This im- 
portant Act made no change in the law 
respecting the rateability of property or 
the mode of collecting the rate, its pro- 
visions in this connection relating exclu- 
sively to a more equitable distribution of 
the rate w'hen collected. The prin. 
administrative changes olYectod by the 
Act wore (a) the appointment of a central 
supervisory board (subsequently the 
Local flov. Board and now the Ministry of 
Health) having control over all local 
bodies entrusted with the Tiiauagemcnt of 
poor Jaw funds, and power to order 
woiivhouses to lio built witli the eoiHcnt 
of a majority of the guardians. (6) The 
union of sev. pars, for Llie more economical 
adinjulstration of poor relief. But eneh 
par. in the union was to defray the aetunl 
charge in respect of its own poor. Each 
union was to be iimuaged by boanls of 
guardians annually edeeted bj the par. 
rate-payers, (r) The iliseoiitiiinoiice of 
the system of paving wages out of poor- 
rates, ami the prohibition, generally, of 
rtdlef to able-bodied paupers and lh<*ir 
families, otherwise than within tJic walls 
of a workhouse. To all intents and juir- 
poses the poor law svstem in iirlneiplc 
remained stereo! >ped from 1834 until 
194«8, the changes effected by tlie A(i. of 
19.10 relating mainly to administration. 

iiic Aet of is.'U was essentially an 
instrument for diseirtlining a peoide as >et 
not liabituated to the wuge-e«irnirig 
nrhanisod Industrialism introriuced by the 
fiulustriul Revolution. During most of 
the Vietorian era the rcli(‘f of distress was 
left to private thrift and charity, with the 
threat of a ‘well-regulated workhouse* 
hehl In reserve. The poor law was the 
only public relief service for every kind of 
dKstn'sb, aecontuating deterrence rather 
than eoiistructivo ossistanee. Wliowwor 
possible the pauper was offered ‘the 
house’ or nothing. Outdoor reJiof, vvlien 
granted, was almost ahvays inadequate, 
and, for the able-bodieil, conditional on 
labour test.s in which tramps, loafers, and 
genuine unemployed were grouped to- 
gether on praetically useless w’orfc. The 
\et gave a sharp spur to working-elass 
thrift, above all to the frieiully soeietloa 
built iiji inainly liv bkiliisl workers vviio 
eould afford to save. Out of the ohi local 
network of small benefit clubs and frater- 
nities, disorganised by the Industrial 
Rev'olution, there gradually arose large- 
si'alo centralised, utfllinted, or oollectmg 
societies, run by agents for, rather than by, 
the workers. In burial insuranee these in 
turn were increasingly outstripped liy 
commercial ( ompaiiies formed by business 
men for the "^ake of gain. The National 
InsuraTiee Aet of 1911, by Ullowing these 
c*ompniiies if» administer rash lieneflts 
uiifler the National insumneo Hebenie, 
ensured their eventual control of this typo 
of working-class thrift, and greatly 
accelerated the decline of the 'fraternal* 
spirit in bodies already ei^Hsiiig to he in any 
wnl sense either ‘societies* or ‘friendly.* 
But by the beginning of tlio present 
century public opinion was coming to 
realise that pauperism was the symptom of 
a social disease which should be preyented 
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by serial artion. The first stop towards 
this was the rroatiou of a system of 
public odiieation, with its own inedleal 
service and foedinf? schomes, the rise of 
municipal medical services incroaslngrly 
detaelicd from the poor law, the develop- 
ment of an infant welfare movement, and 
the rooomniondation of a royal commis- 
Bion that the mentally defective should bo 
entirely removed from the poor law. 

The iiiujority report of the royal eom- 
mishir)n of 11108 tried to roiiiove tho Htifrma 
attaehinf? to poverty by the recommenda- 
tion that tl.e div. of tho Lociil Gov. Board 
which dealt with poor relief should be 
known as tho ‘ Public Assistance Division.* 
It would abolish tho poor law truardian 
by recoin memlinjr tho formation of a new 
local authority composed of nominees of 
CO. and eo. her. councils and pei*aons 
experienced in poor law work, to be 
called the Public AHHNtan<*e Authority, 
for central administration ami control 
within an enlurKcd area ( cf . 1*\rtsh;, 
to^rcLlier with l(»eal eommiltees for denlinir 
with applications, invest Ijralintf and super- 
\i-iiiiir cuhcs, and nndertakimr such other 
duties as iiiii?ht bo deleirated by the 
Public Assistance Authority. In so far 
as it advi.vcd tlic centinnation of the work- 
house sy^-tjun, **r. laUnr, tlu* MTrunt of 
lii(h>or rclu‘f, tlie commi'^slon rt‘coin- 
mciuled it only in tlioso <*ascs in whu‘li 
constant supervision satisfied the authori- 
ties that Mustitutloiial tpcalnient was 
productive of the result desired. For 
the able-bodied, the commission rreoin- 
inended a national sjhtem of labour 
oxeliantres. (Jorrclatively with these iv- 
eonimeiidalions, the rep(»rt deprecated the 
system id out -door ridief, or ‘home** as 
opposed to 'instllutionar assisianee. and 
adM^ed lli.il ont-relief shmilil he jriven 
oul^ after tliorouKh iimuir.N (except in 
eases of ‘^udden and iirtrCMt neis^swity). 
In reirard to ( liildren, tlie ri’pcnl mlvoiMted 
the extension of the hoardimr-out system, 
hilt insisted on the stri<-te>t impilry Into 
the eliaraider of the fo>-ter pareids und the 
siiitatiilily of the hotiie. 

Tiic minority report was far more 
rev<dutioiiary. It r<*commeiided tiie 
repi'al of all Acts relatimr exclusively to 
poor low relief, the nliolition of hoards of 
(ruardiuns, and the transfer of their 
p»>w*erfl to tho eo. and eo. Iior. eouiieils; 
the duty of orf^anlsiii:; tho national labour 
market, so a.s to i)rcvout or minimise 
unomployineiit, to I'e piiieed upon a 
roRponsibic niinister, to ho desijruated the 
mlnihUT for latiour; tlio appointment of :i 
Ministry of Labour: ami tlie repeal of 
the Unemiiloyed Act und tlie abolition 
of distres'< eoininil tees. Tbe elTorts of 
the royal <*oiiimiM'*ion of IJH)S proved 
iiioro or less nbortiie, for Rome of the 
majority members favoured ortrauised 
charity of uu imiiraotieublo iiaturo. 
whilotho minority inoinbors rceoiiiineudod 
tho nboiJtioii of the poor law' and the 
exercise of its functions by other local 
nutliorltlos. The gov. rejocted tho fiiudu- 
nieiital proposal to oltor tho wholo 
barti-* of relief and tho report was shelved. 
Thus tho poHition niiiained until the 
First VVorlil War when bv reason of 

E.E. 10 


the creation of new RoeJal services, the 
overlapping of functions became more 
evident, and, moreover, the union had 
ceased to bo an effleient unit of adminis- 
tration. An Act of 1927 did not im- 
provo matters, for It did no more than 
state tbe existing law, and tliat law was 
to bo found scattered in some ninety -nine 
different Acts of Parliament. Then at 
length the Local Government Act, 1929. 
was passed, which In the sections per- 
taining to the poor law transferred as 
from April 1, 1930, tho poor law functions 
to cos. and co. bors., and abolishcfl the 
boards of guardians. But this Act left 
tho principles of the poor law unchanged, 
and the close control of tho Ministry of 
Health over the guardians through 
inspectors and auditors, etc., was still 
cxcrelsablo o\ er the new authority. Thou 
camo the Poor Law Act, 1930, which 
was a consolhisi tioii measure and contained 
all the statute law on tho subject. The 
introduction, howover, in 1908, of the 
state ‘moans lest* pensions for persons 
aged Rovciity or over imrdied tho first 
uiajor breach with tho i^oor law; and 
it W'as followed by whoh* or partial 
removal from the poor law of one sector 
after another of di'.tr(‘s«, to ho dealt with 
by more speeiali-i(*d tid //or public agencies. 
From 1911 the National Health Insurance 
Rchemo provided cash liemdits and treat- 
ment by general practitioners fop tho 
W'orker during his Incapacity: trom 1926 
contributory penMonw were paid to widows 
and orphans and. from 1928, to pci'sons 
aged 0'/ TO; in ItriO the state means test 
pen'^ion was exteiideil to blind persons 
over fifty (nuliiced to forty In 1938). 

Aut//oritie8 and Offiters for t/ie 
trnfion of 1//e Po*>r Lav'it fjnor to 1948 . — 
The eiitirt* mnnageiiu'nt of poor relief was 
placed in the control of tlic Ministry ot 
Health through tho agency of the oo. 
C'ouiieils aud the eo. hor. councils, under 
the Loral Government Bo.ard .Act of 1929 
(.see Loc al Govkhnmbnt). The guanl- 
iiins were superseded by the Ministry ol 
Health as n rc'sult of the roeomnit idutions 
of the Poor Law Commission of IS. and 
the Metropolitan Asylums Bonni slim- 
hirly di-.uppeared. Tho burden of poor 
ixdief was thus Rprend over wider area-, 
A si-heme of admini-otratiou had to l )0 
siilunitted by each eoiinnl for the approval 
of tbe minisler of healtli. and a PuldIc 
.Xs-'.isinnco (^ommlttee li.nl to be formed 
of w Inch at least two-t iiirii" of the members 
were eounelllors, togellu'r with sdinr 
women members. 

l*<H/r Law Kelief uutUi f/n /*/«>/ Aa»e 
— The general duty of going n-Iief ex 
tended to the following «Mses: sotting to 
work the able-bodied uueintiloyod; re- 
lieving those who were unable to work; 
and M'ttfng to work or apprenticing 
children whoso ]iarents c'ould not main- 
tain them, Helief was fd two kinds, out- 
door ix-llof and institutional relief (n.s *o 
liio latter, it i »v be noted that tho only 
Rtatutory word was ‘w'orkhouao' and the 
general rules for adiriinisterliig work- 
houses remained in essentials iiiiehangcd). 
The Act of 1930 authorised out -door or 
any other kind of relief to bo given to 

♦ t 
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those who were unable to work and 
nnder the Relief Refrulation Order the 
relief mifrht be firiveu imconditlonnllT in 
ilio caM3 of urfTcnt ntotsslty (ae Ju the 
case of auknoss, mental mtlriiiit} etc 
whether aitsing out of old at^e or not) 
Farther, a court of summary jurisdiction 
misrht order vneh relief to be grivon in these 
cai>ee whether in kind mom \ or medh al 
relief Ae regards the able bodied, tin 
above order iiro^ldcd that men must bt 
»et to work or gnen training and instruc 
tion and at least one half of the relief must 
be otherwise than in luune) and relief 
was granted only on the orders of the 
council or the appropriate committ(«i 
Artnallv the relief was given by tlu. 
relieving officer whose precise dutios 
will be found dtsiiibod m Article lb? of 
the I’lihtic Assistance Order A justice 
of the peace having iunsdiction might 
order relief m cases of hudden and 


such as voluntary institutions or publlo 
health hospitals (Vs to former miscol* 
laneous forms of relief see under liuKiAL 
Vend, VAOZiANTB ) It ma> be noted that 
there were special provisions i elating to 
casuals in London os under the old law, 
berauae the care of casuals was one of 
the function** vested in the Metropolitan 
\sylums liuaid at thu ehaige of the whole 
ot I oudon 

C(M of Poor Relic/ —The eost of poor 
rehef under the old poor law was dtawn 
horn tho *g(.neril dibt rate of the oo 
or CO bor aiea under the 1 ating and 
Valuation Act of lOJ » whih gniiK from 
exchequer contiibution at counts were 
paid in to the union cominoji funds with 
such sums as were rceoveiid from 
paupers or their ulativcs The c ht of 
poor lYllef in 1 ngiand niid Walc'i' inriug 
the >car l)li and hulsi<jucui ><arb in 
show 11 lu tiio lolluwiQg table 
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dangerous illm*hs \nd even for p< rson*^ not 
settled or orrlinarQv resident in the co 
or bor where the ease was one oi urge nt 
As regards children il is to be 
observed th it the appreiitiftslnp s%%t<m 
had ^irtualh dlsappcsu J I v it ison of the 
ditticulty of appreiitKiitg a chili to i 
idciUcd trade without a preniium < hiJd 
ren were relieved eithrt b> giving rchf f to 
theft* parents or through their adoption 
bv the poor taw lutlinriti with thi couse 
qm nee that the coiiiklI bad the powers of 
parental control liic out door iclief of 
able tiodlod unemploved was taken over 
bv the Public VemsI ince Board set up 
andw the I uempio^ment Act of lOdi 
(Part II ) thus nthev mg poor law ant bon 
ties of a large body of dc pi ndantb I nc m 
ploymeot tosurauee ws^ thereby hniiUy 
restricted to short term unoniploj nunt 
Jjitdduiional ReliJtf under th/ rdd / tor 
fjow ^ The minister tiuld not compel a 
council In provide a wc ikitousc but if he 
were requested to do so bs tiie coumil 
itself ho might ordw lli provision of 
such accommodation or the adapt it Ion 
of an existing building to siLob purpose at 
e cost not exceeding Liooo Tlie Utii 
poor law administration eondfinncd the 
‘mixed workhouse aiMJ aetuaLly threes 
diflerc nt 1 v per were set up iiospUals for 
the «hk criildrras houies, and inatitu 
tionsYor fbc aged and luiesnploved — and 
all thoho wcjre ia separate biiwJiiigs or 
separate tdoeJ&s of tho same building 
Thi poor law authcirltj (lad power to send 
twr f lasses mmnol> bliotl or deaf and 
duni) and the insane, to specslal estabs 


1 he iiutn)»er of persons relii ve^l in 1944 
IDii and 1 )4(> w ih 40 7U0 lUO uud 
» 4 00 n spirtnel) 

/ Mtr f au ibitlihoH Jfu \atwnal 
Js tstan ( 4rt 1 f4h '-> fbi ’strond WorUl 
W 11 sti( ngtlieiiMl the tcnUiuv to place 
all Jiiajt I in>»ieiuii> buidiii't on tlu state 
wlioHC outdrxir relK i age lu v rononu d the 
Assistance Board, wa<» entiunte J with the 
odiumibtnition of new t ite financed 
sehiims to relieve wai diHtiish to pay 
snpiih ineiit II V nuans Ust peosioiiH to 
old ngi XKDsioueis ijid temporary wui 
inpiry allowance**^ f )r (iviliiiiE Ihe 
board w is then growing into a national 
omnibus ogenc \ hr onlde oi relief in 
cash and the gap betw ou htute and local 
relief was widened iji BUI by the substl 
tiition of a much le s ^tnugeiit family 
means test for the foi me i TL ni mplo\ mont 
VssJstQtioc Board (I V B ) ImuM hold means 
test *>110111 of munj < ixh lel ef funetlons 
witham mcre^Hlng tran^fei of its institutions 
and € ousti lie 1 i\f oe rv ices to other authorl* 
ticb the poor law In 1 141 become a local 
residual relief hcrvue biijijbleme ntiug the* 
new public hcrvifos and m|uig m the gaps 
left by tiiem Its chief rpmalning fuue 
tK»ns were domieiiinie reoief of widows 
dchcrUd wives and eld fte rsons iHit en 
titled to pensions, mstjtutioual relief 
of the chronic biek and various * social 
problem* gioupa, and lUi^Kai relief of 
fUsUtute pereoob not enticed to National 
Uealth Insiiranex* tianel tiseaUneut 

ibo croaUon or tiRso now Income 
tnalaUmanee agencies piofoundly modi 
fieei Brit soeim life and thought Yet 
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the new services were still relatively work and to train its officers jn tho spirit 
expcriinentul; their growth was plc''<»- of modem social service. The poor law 
meal and lll-plnnnod and had not yet relioviu^f officer as such was abolished 
reached the final form required by modem but his fimctlcm remained. The booM^s 
industrial society, Britain's income- ofllccw becatuo the grcncral practitioners 
maintenance services, with the important of inibllc assistance. They were ^ways 
except tons of unemployment tiorvlceh nud to be at hand tojrtTe emertrency relief 
possibly of old nf?e pensions, were back- at any moment. 'The work of the board 
ward compared with those of many other uiidor tijis new dispensation was far 
countries. removed from the mere relief of ‘destl- 

Tho Bovcrlilifo Report (1942) recoin- tution/ as that term was Interpreted by 
mended that the jioor law should be the poor law at the beffinnina of the 
abolished. This recommendation was twentif^tb etmtury. *Sce J. F. Archbold, 
accomplished In far-reachlnf? w'fonns of The Puur Ia\w (l.'ith ed.), 1898; W. O. 
the National Assistance Act (1948) («.i».), Olen. Vunr I .aw Orders (11th ed.), 1898. 
W’hicli concluded an epoch in Fnif. hist. Ncr Poor baw llotums of the Ministry 
For most of t he essentials of what became of licalth; (icatrice and Sidney Webb, 
the poop law existed lonff before the Loral Oorenimrnt: Poor Tjiw Oglcers' 
Tudors subjected virtually the whole life JournultVJ'M)\0. \>vu\;Le,Pithlic AsRistance^ 
of the labouriuK classes to a system of 1980; .f. J. Clark-, Public Adminintraivm, 
paternal state regulations by means of a meludinu the Poor Laws, 1984; W. 1. 
comprehensive code contained in the J<iinin{;s, Ptior Law CtAle, 1987; I'. Leslv 
poor law and the statute of artificers. (i‘<l.), Puhhr Pelatione in Arlion: Case 
In all opoehH before tho present centurv studies, 1917; ..Mil W. A. Rf»bson. Public 
tho poor law was so iuiill lnl(* the AdmtaatrnlUm 'In-tUnf, 

fabric of Knt?lan<i that tho hist, o/ the poor Man's Weather-glass, see Ana- 
changing fortunes of the eoiniimu peoido oaixis, I'lMi'rmsuL. 
can only bo imperfectly uiuhr-tood il the Poor Persons' Legal Aid. Pix/r Prismters' 
poor law is omitted from the iuirrati\e. Dr/Micc.- The grant of free legal aid lor 
The introduction in 1908 of non-conlri- poor prw(»ner> is ptoA Iddl for bv the Pwr 
butor.v oJd-oec .-nd m 198o of RrisoneiN Dtdenre Aet, 1080, wliii-h mine 

state unemployment relief, managed by into force in 1081 . The analogous Act of 
the U.A.lh, iimde the need to nationalise Jjj03 was toe lust piece ot legislation ppm 
what rcJiiiilned of local nunlie assistanee viding free legal aid tor poor persons, but 
in the long run inevitable, ^'et the nlca It rest rifled the grant of aid to a person 
was not now, for the royal tfUmniNslon charged witli a crime for \Nliifh he could 
on the poor law of 1 882-8 J coiisi<i<*ro<l l»e tried .mly ot the a-'-i.:es or quarter 
seriously tho creation of a oatioual ns'-is- sessions ami, moreover, it reshsl with tho 
tanco service; but it rcfiuiif'd more til III a magistrate to decide uludher it was 
century of economic and pulitjcal advance desimbh^ to grant free legal aid, and even 
tomako this eharaeteribtieally Bent haijillo if gmnted it was m»t av ailaMe until after 
reform soelaily and Hduiinlstralively lln^ neeuscil had heen (ommitted fop trial, 
practicable. The Act of 198U. repealing the Aet of 

Tho National .\ssistnnee Act dlspobcd of jy03, n|)plies holii ti> indictnlde otrenoes 
tho last renmnnts of the ol<l ]»oop law anil fo tho-c triable summarily bv a 
svflteiii as descilhed In t ho foregoing pages, lungistmtc, and otlirial lists art* kept of 
Under it responsibility lor gn ing as.sis- s(»lic-ilors ami baiTistcrs willing to under- 
tanct' to those in financial med passed tnko the ilefems* of iioor prisoners and 
from local aufhopitics to llie state. This wIionc fee.s ai-© paid out of loeai funds. In 
reform filled tho Ja.Mt g!ii» in the eompitj- the ea*je of an indictable the 

henslve scheme of sodal security (we nmi'-ed inny have free legal aid il j utices. 
Social Inmukanck). Tho Act suhsti- ou < ommittal for trial, or the judge of the 
tuted the National Assihtance Board as trial court grant a defence eertilieate. ft 
tho sol© body charged with the duty of iiie lan’Kon's means are Insuflioient, such 
admlnifitering a single comiirehcnsivo cert iticate may bo granted in mses where 
service n'phw'lng outdoor relief, unemploy- desirable, and must bo grant ed in the ciis( 
mont assistuiKHj, BU[ipJenientury iieiisjoiis, of a murder charge. In courts of Hum- 
uud asMstanco for the blind and those mnrv Jurisdiction, assmnlng iUKuificient 
undergoing treatment for tuberciilosi.s. incaiis, a defence ecrtiilcafe may be 
But the duty was laid on tho local granted if It is considered durable to do 
authority to provdde ‘residential aeeoin- .«o bv ii'iison of tho gravity of the charge 
modal Ion* for iMTsoijs, who, by reason of „|, Lf exi'cptlonal i ircumslnnees, Tho 
age, infirmity, or oiher (drciimstaiHvs, Act i- only intended to lu'lj) poor persons 
wore in need of can* and attention not lo pu*pure and conduct a defence, where 
otherwise aviinnble to them; and llie local tiicv Ii.im* any defence at all. so that they 
authorities were reqiiir<‘d to submit their mav be in tho same po-ition tia those 
KeheincM fop caring for old and iufiim who mn alTord to pav lor it; il ia not 
pcopio to tiio inlniftlcp of health lor m- Intended to provide pivifessional asslatanci* 
Bpec'tiou. for the purpose only of making a pk i 

. Regarded as a whole, the new reforms In mitigation of sentence on a guilt) 
represented a humane and seiisililo soUJe- person. 

ment of assist anee as a national duty and i Writ Cases. — \. nder a stem for giving 
fixed a sound foiiiidatioii for the orderly legal aid to poor persons in civil proeeod- 
devclopment of tho now welfaiv services, ings administered by tho Ijaw Society 
It made it more than over necessary for there arc poor persoii.s committees estab. 
the Assistatieo Board to docent raliso its throughout Kugland and Wak^ to which 
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any one requirlnsr this form of aid may 
apply for a poor persons’ certiflcato and. 
if this bo Krantod, a solicitor and counsoi 
will be allotted to act without remunera< 
tion. The certiflcato can be (crantod if 
the applicant is not worth £50 (excluding 
wearing apparel and tools of his t.rado) 
and his UHunl income is not over £2 a 
week. In special clrcutnstances these 
limits may bo £100 and £4 respectively, 
and a special relaxation of the upper 
limits may be granted when the applicant 
was, at the time of application, seiwimr 
in the forces. The oommitteo may require 
the applicant to deposit a sum not ex- 
ceeding £5 to cover the on t-of -pocket 
expenses of the solicitor. Divorce pro- 
ceedings under the above system may be 
commenced at the divorce rcgl«?try in 
London or in anv district registry in 
the provs. authorised for the purpose, 
and the trial may l )0 in London or at the 
OBsi/es at ono of the many tna. at which 
divorce businc^is may now bo taken under 
the rules of the supremo court. 

Legal Aid and Adi'irc Act This 

Act provides for a considerable expannion 
of the present scheme of Jegal advice but 
is not yet (11) iO) in operation. The new 
Act provides for la) the provision of oral 
legal odvjce, and (6) legal aid in civil and 
criminal procct'dings. Kllgibillty for aiil 
will depend on the flnaucial circumstances 
of the individual: generally speaking, any 
persons whoso gross income does not 
exceed £700 to £7o0 will be within the 
scheme. 

Scotland . — In every sheriffdom in Scot- 
land there are solicitors for the poor, ami 
In the court of sessions there* are <‘ounscl 
and solicitors fur the poor, alJ of whom 
act gratuitously. No court dues are 
payablo in the flrst instance, An> class 
of litigation may bo imdertakcu for poor 
persona. The means tiiat preclude a 
person from the bcuoflt of the Poors* Roll 
are not fixed, and each application <le- 
ponds on its own nroumslduccs. The 
Legal Aid and Solicitors ('Scotland) Art cjf 
1949 follows the general lines of the Legal 
Aid and Advice Act for England and 
Wales, but with important dilTeronccs. 

Popay&n, episcopal st^e, city, and cap. of 
the dept, of C’auca, f’olomhia, S. America, 
at the foot of the volcano of Puraef), 'I'Ao m. 
S.W. of Bogota. It stands at an alt dude 
of 5700 ft., and has a cathedral and 
univ. and beautiful old mona^sterics and 
cloisters of classic Sji. architecture. The 
carved pulpit of S. Francisco and the 
jewelled monstranco.s of that church and 
of yan Agustin are noteworthy. The c ity 
was founded in 15.30 and was tho lioino 
of the poet Guillermo V’’alencla. Gold, 
silver, platinum, and copper are found in 
the neighbourhood. The chief industry 
' 18 blanket-making. Pop. 39,000. 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744), Kng. poet 
and satirist, b. in tho city of London, tho 
son of a rich Rom. Catholic linen-draper. 
Becawe of his religious faith, ho was 
educated privately. A severe illness at 
the age of twelve affected his health for 
tho rest of his life and deformed ids flguro, 
about which disflguremefht he was always 
very seusitive. lie was a singularly 


precocious lad, and fond of books from a 
very early age. While at school he was 
addicted to composition, and imitated his 
favourite authors. Tlio exact date when 
ho wrote his Pastorals cannot bo staled, 
bnt they were pub. in Tonson’s Miscellany 
in 1709. These poems attracted a good 
deal of attention, as did tho anonymous 
Essay on Criticism (1711). Addison 
praised the Essay in tho and 

when Steele introduced to him the young 
author, he gave P. the beneUt of his 
patronage. The Itape of the lA>rk (1712), 
an amusing moek-heroio X)oein. brought 
P. into further prominence. The in- 
timacy between P. and Add Non did not 
long endure. Thei*e were faults on both 
sides. Addison’s patronising attitude 
wwiM have irritated a man more patient 
than P., but P.’s bcnsibilit y w a- abnormal, 
and the breach is said to have arisen W'hen 
Addison declared that Tiekell’s trans. of 
llomcp was the beat. 1*. rcl.i li.it ed with 
the famous Attivus passage, in which ho 
ridiculed Addiaon unmercifully. lie be- 
came a member of the ScribliTUs Glub, and 
made fi lends with Swift, Gay, Omgrove, 
and their set. Jii 1715 he i-Nsucd the first 
instalment of his trans. of ilic Iliad, the 
last vol. of whicli did not appear until 
five vears later. He Ic.ised a villa at 
Twhkenham in 1719. and there luailo 
acquaintance with Lady M«u*y WortJoy 
Montagu, with whom he atterw'.irds had a 
hitter quarrel, and contru'ted a more 
lasting intimacy with Teres.» and M.irtha 
Jilount, to the latter of whom ho was 
tievoted. Ho cmI. the poems of Parnell 
(1722) and later the w'orks of Shakespearo 
(1725), whi(‘h, however, w.is piaetiiaily a 
fuiliirt*. Alter this, w it h the assistance of 
\Vm. Broome and Elijah Femton, lie pro- 
pared a trans. of the Odi/ssn/ (1725-26), 
from which ho deriv’ed a handsome profit. 
P., in 1725, conceived tho idiM of writing 
a satire upon contemporary men of letters, 
and three years later this appeared anony- 
mously uiider the title of The Dundad, 
the arehduiK o being Lewis Theobald, who 
liad writ ten a scathing attack on P.’s ed. 
of Shakespeare. The book creatr*d a 
tremendous sensation, and many retorts 
were made upon the author, whono veil of 
anonymity was too thin to disguise his 
identity. The satire was reissued, with 
additions, in tlio following year, hut tho 
aiithoiNJiip was not avowed until 1735. 
Of its brilliance there is no question, but it 
did not fulfil P.’s purpose of extinguishing 
the Grub Street writers, rather serving to 
liring them into promiiienee for all time, 
since tho memory ot many to whom 
aUnsion Is made in the lampoon, for such 
it is in reality, is still kept alive by the 
vehicle intended for their destruction. 
In 1742 P. brought out a revised Duncuul, 
ill which he dethroned Thootiald and sot 
up in his place tho veteran actor and 
dramatist Colley Cibber. He pub. tho 
Essay on Man (1732-31) and the Moral 
Essays, which wore hut a part of a contem- 
plated bcrics of pooins, suggested by 
Bolirigbroke, in which human nature was 
to bo exhaustively and systematioally 
surveyed. Among Ids best work was Ids 
truDs. of Horace, begun In 1733. As a 
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man P. suffered much from excosaivo 
soDsibillty, and it was this unfortunate 
woaknosu that caused him to quarrel 
BO frequently and so viijorously. Ills 
devutiou to his mother is the most 
plcasiufir, as it is the most natural trait in 
his character. The illness which warped 
his body seems also to have ath'ctcd his 
mind, and to have left in him a certain 
btreak of <lishoncsty, which manifested 
itself aeruin aud af^ain, mobt noticeably in 
the case of IJic pub. of his letters, which 
he printed not as they \^oro written, 
but altered for his own ends. Twonticth- 
centupy bioKrapheiN. however, ha\c 
stressed the more i)leasaiit side of P.’s 
character, aud the more traditionaJ por- 
trait of him, drawn hy the Romantics, has 
boon somewhat inodlflod. As a poet ho 
occupies a hiffh place in Km?, literature. 
The siiuKithnesri of his line is remarkable 
Ihroutfhoiit his work, and to secure this> 
he laboured uiireinittinsly, though his 
wrllini^s lack any emotional quality and 
his fliicbt passat^es show him as a master of 
rhetoric rather than as an interpreter 4)f 
the spiritual. If in the Iloratian satires 
and m the fimrth book of The J)anem<l 
ho is, freucrali.v speaking, at his iu‘st, lie is 
brllluint in sucli enroll r nieces ns Epistle V. 
(Moml T'ssai/s) addJ-oo I to Addison. 
The standard cd. of his works and coriX‘- 
spoiidomc is tliat ]ireparo(l by Klwin ami 
Court hope (1871-89), aud there is un ed. 
of Ins colicctcil poems in Everyiiiun*-. 
Librarv. AVc lives by S. Johnson, J7SI; 
(ji. J’.iston, 1999; K. MtaclI. 1980, U. 
Hhorburn, 1981; N. Auli, 1919; also 
monogiapb b> Sir L. Stephen, 1878. 

Pope dish), see Rt'Fkli.. 

Poperinghe, city in W. Flandeis, 6 ni. \V. 
of \i)rcs. It has t<‘\tdc nuiiuifs, ami 
growN hops, of which it is tlie nmst 
iuiliorl ant market in lk*l^?iuin. It was the 
railhc.id for the Vpres so< lor during the 
Fir^it \N odd War, aud ihorofore well 
known to liiinclrcds of thousands of llrit. 
soldiers who fought In tliat sector. It wa-n 
at P. that part of tin Ibil. 1st Curp'^ 
arrived in Oct. 1914 aud part u'iiiatcil in 
the operations which <lc^(lo|K•d into the 
first battle of Vpres. I’op. 12,t00. 
also ToiJ li. 

Popinjay (O.F. jia}n</(n), obsolete syn- 
onyin for ‘parrot,’ lor which it is still 
useil in heraldry. The w ord is used to-day 
in its transferred sense of *< oxcoiub.’ 

Poplar, or Populus, genus of hard^ 
deciduous trees (family S.iU<*aeiw), with 
broad leaves on long stalks, and drooping 
catkins with jaggcjl scalc'^. The Brit, 
fiperies are: P. a/6a, tlu* white P. or Abele, 
a large tree, with siuootii gre.v bark and 
lobed leaves, lottoiiy and snowy' wiiite 
beneath; P. treinula. tin* asp<Mi, which has 
nearly round lenve-.. glabrous (ui both 
surfaces; i*. canesrens, the gr(*y' 1\, is 
probably a livbrid between them. P, 
niora, the black I\, and P. Jastigiaia, the 
'toll haudsomo Lombardy P., are not 
Indigonou*’, tJiough common features of 
Brit, scenery. 

Poplar, metroiiolftan bor. and bor. 
constituency, with an area of ‘J328 ac,, 
in the E. end of London, Pop. 73,000. 

Poplar Bluff, co. seat of Butler eo.. 


near Black R., in S. Missouri, U.S.A. Pop. 
7500. 

Poplar Marshes, see Doas, Isle of. 

Poplin (Fr. vopeline)^ dress fabric, used 
also for upholstery, with a warp of silk and 
a weft of worsted which give a corded 
structure. Huguenot refugees Introduced 
its inanuf. into England, but it is now 
olilelly made in Dublin. 

Popocatepetl (Aztec, 'smoking moun- 
tain’), dormant volcano, 45 m. S.E. of 
Mexico city, Mexico. It rises to a height 
of 17,.‘i20 ft., and its summit is covered 
with su.iw. The last serious eruption was 
in 1548, but nunor ones occurred as late 
as 1802. Its crater (diameter 2700 ft.), 
contains I'xeeptionallv pure sulphur. 
Diego Cortez M.ikd 1>. in 1522, being the 
llrst ever to do so. 

Poppet Valve'^, ste under VALVLi?, 
MLC'IIWK’AL. 

Poppo, Saint (97S-101S) Flem. saint and 
abbot. _ Ho hce.niic a Jlenedletine at 
St. Thierry, Riieinis, in 10(10, and went to 
bt.-VuTines in lOOS to lielp m the revival 
of inonustic distijiline thiTc. As provost 
ot St. Vaast, Arras, he bee aim' the friend 
aud ad\iM‘r of (*mpentr Ht^nry', who 
iiicide him alibot of sta\( lot-Malniody in 
1021. P.’s intJuence led io a revival in 
iiioiiastie fervour and di'sc iphne through- 
out Flanders: he is one ot llie gnvitest 
monastic ligupcs of his tentaiw. See P., 
Ltidewig. Poppo vnd die Kiosk rretorta, 
18S8. 

Poppy, OP Po paver, genus of annual 
plaut-v with wJjitc iuilk\ juice aud sliowv 
red, pink, white, and yellow llowerv. 
From th(' (‘ommoii P. (P. thras) scv. flue 
garden plants have )u*en denyed. The 
opium P. (P. somniftruhi) boars large 
white flowers. Opium is derived tmm its 
imripc capsules, but the ripened seeils 
yield a wholcsomo oil, the re-ldue being 
made into oil-cako for cattle Jeoding. 

Popski’s Private Army, indeiiendeiit 
unit of the Bnt. Army formed in f )» 1. 191 J 
by VUulimir IVniakolT (' Popski'), D.S.O.. 
M.C., who was born in Belgium of Hussinn 
parents, edueated In England, fought in 
the Fr. Army in tlie First World War and 
setthsl in Egypt in 1924. in 1919 P. 
joined f Jie Long liaiige licsert (Iroup (g.r.) 
and h(*ryed with it and th(‘ Libyan Arab 
Force (Seniiasi Regiment) for tw’o year-.. 
The roll* of P. P. A. was rt'counaissaiK'e 
and niiihiig bclijnd the (rcr. h'lics; d 
piontcrcil the El llama aiqironch along 
which the New' Zealander'- and (birkhas 
maile tlicir dccishe a tun k in March 19 IJ, 
1’. J\ A. reached its greatest stnuigth 
(120 men) w'hcn co -opera ting with parti- 
sans N. of Iho It. front. It penetrated 
into Austria hcJiiml Vietinghoff’s re- 
tivating army group and was tho firsit 
Eiglith Vnny’ unit to com art tin* Russians 
in Myria. See Lt.-t’ol. Fouiakoff, Private 
Armi/, 1950. 

Popular Front, suggestion for political 
collahoration rf Pommunists, SociaUsis, 
and other In' -wing parties against 
FaKcisiu, advaiicpii by tho c’ommunisc 
International in 1985. Tho 1\ F. plat- 
form pn)vided for common resLstanco to 
Fascism and various social reforms on a 
democratic basla, but no adoption of 
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Socialism. P. F. govs, were estab. in 
Spain and France. The Sp. P. F. was 
overthrown by Gen. Franco in the civil 
war {see Spain, History), and the Fr. 
ended at the beginning of 1938. In 1937 
Sir Stafford Crlpps started a now cam- 
paign in favour of a P. F. which was to 
unite Labour, Liberals, Cominunists, and 
dissident Con'^ervatlvos, but the plan was 
opposed by the Labour party and led to 
the expulsion of Sir Stafford and some of 
his followers at the Southport ParU 
Conference in April 1939, The P. F. 
campaign was then abandoned. For the 
so-callod 'front populaire* formed in 
Frimco under the leadership of L^on 
Blum, see Fit ince. History, 

Population. At the death of the Km- 
peror Augustus, the pop. of the thou 
known world was estimated by Dodio to bo 
,’(4,000.000; wliile. according to Mulh ill. 
the total pop. of Europe hardly exceeded 
aO.OOO.OOO before the iifteeiiui century. 
It is more than doubtful whether any 
reliable figures are available miicli before 
the nineteenth century, and certainlj' the 
pup. of Asia before the middle of the last 
century was for the mo-t part merely 
conjectured. Taking the figures of Wag- 
ner, Supan, Chi'sholm. and others w'o get 
the* following approximate census of the 
world: 


World Population {estimated 19 iO) 


Eigoji^ ^xcludlng 

Asia (excluding 
U.S.S.U.) 

U.H.S.R. . 

• Africa 
N. America 

Central Amcricn and Is. 
t S. America 
Oceania 


380.000. 000 

l,1.5.'i,000,000 

19.1.000. 000 
l-SO.OOO.OOO 
141,090,000 

31.090.000 

101 . 000 . 000 

11.009.000 
uTl«5,00(r,000 


• Kuczynski esiiriUittHl that the total pop. 
of the continent of Aftica, sliown in the s/tffw 
Ucal Year Book of the League of Nations for 
Dec. 31, IQ34. as* 1 15,05 1,000, iiiay be as low as 
138,100,000 or as high as 1 0^,300, 000, and 
though the mar,fm ot « rror is large, il is not 
gu atrr than that lor Asia ol S Vnioi ica. 

t No regular census of the pop. i:* tiki n in 
mans of the S Ainfr rountrns, and estimates* 
arp imlintd to be tx.iggcratcd and of Un differ 
Widely. Hut from the asailable data it would 
appear that the pop of b Ameiua, ap.irt Inmi 
othci I at \nicr (uuntiies, is .is given abo\e, 
ha\ing iinreastd from 38, fix), 000 m 1005 to 
101,^00,00 > in it)|S 


The flgnns m the earlier table are ^ague, 
owing to lhi‘ fact that the necessity 
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1M)1 

1900 

1930 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

America . 
Australia . 
Polynesia , 

Polar Regions 

27 5,S06,741 

755.000. 000 

200.000. 000 
67,896.011 

1,1 to, 000 , 

l.oOO.OOU 

1 “* 1 

.r, 7, 37 9, 000 
,9 5 1,000 

163.95.1.000 

121.713.000 

3.230.000 

1.420.000 
80.400 

103,360,000 

875.000. 000 

170.000. 000 

146.000. 000 

4.240.000 

1.500.000 
80,400 

47.5.000. 000 
1.019,000,000 

150.000. 000 

210.000. 000 
6,430,000 
1,. 500, 000 

hO.UOO 


I 1,301,647,782 j 

1,473,729,400 

1,600.180,100 

1.862,010,000 


The table at the top of the next column is 
an estimate of the totals at 19 iO. Those 
for China and India liad long been uu- 
certain, but aecordiug to the 1941 census 
the Indian pop. (ex< biding Burma) was 
nearly 390,000,000, while the total pop. 
for China, which was estimated by the 
Chinese Ministry of the Interior in 1930 at 

422.700.000. exclu««he of Mongolia and 
Tibet (5,800,000), and hv the League of 
Nations in 1938-39 at 4 IO, 000,000, is now 
generally agreed to be about 456,800,000 
(exclusive of Tibet). These Increases on 1 
previous approximations go c>orne distance I 
towards explaining the difti lence between 
the world total given above for 1930 and 
the later total, a difference which w'ould 
be too great for the probable figures of 
natural increase. It may be noted that 
the total given by the expert demo- 
grapher, R. R. Kupzynski, quoting from 
WirfschaH uni &Mifdik (1939), is 
2,139,0^,000. The pop. of Europe was 
estimated bv the same authority at 

109.000. 000 in 1600, 152,500,000 in 1700, 

173.000. 000 In 1789, and at 525,000.000 in 
1934 (the last total shows that he did not 
accept official totals). 


for nn olTleial census has in many coun- 
tiies been recognised only in rucont 
>earb; but in tho case of Europe and 
America they are accurate enough to give 
some Idea of tho rate of increase. Ac- 
cording to Mulhall, Europe's pop. in- 
creased by 62 per cent between 1837 and 
1891, notwithstanding that 30,000,000 of 
its mhah, emigrated to other lands, the 
bulk having gone to Eng. -speaking 
countries. A no loss striking fiw‘t was 
tho gravitation of the rural pop. to tns. 
and tho consequent rapid rise of densely 
populated cities. These two general 
features continue to chafucteriee the 
moyement of the world's pop., and 
In regard to tho former, tho migrations in 
recent years, especially Imm^latoly prior 
to the First World war, ienrled more 
evenly to distribute the pop* of the Brit. 
Empire. A further effect is tho levelling 
up of tho sexes in the younger dominions. 
Tho rapid increase in poi>. (until the sharp 
decliiio In tho rate of increase in European 
and Amer. oountrlos in tho twentieth 
century led to a reaction in domosT^hlo 
speculation) long exercised the nunds of 
economists most concurring in the view 
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thAt luiprovejnent iii the coiidltlnnH of life 
of the workin^r elnsseH was i>oMHibIc‘ onJy 
when there oxiHted a cheek on the iTicrease 
of pop. The arraments used hv Malthne 
in liiB EfiHay on fne Principle of PopnlatUm 
an if Affects the Future Imprortnuni of 
Hociety (17»8), to which posicrlty lias 
accorded n initcd reception, were directed 
to hliow tJiMt pop. increases in « preo- 
mctrical ratio, wdilli* siibslstencc lricrf*ascs 
only ill an aritlimctical ratio, and that 
conserinently, unless there exisled chc<*k8 
on poT)., a (Icart h of material for aubslst once 
uouhl soon prc\nil. No Icffislator in tho 
uorld*- hi-^l . has yet ventured to Uy doum 
artificial cheeks on pop. (rallier has the 
converse been the ciiso in botli aucl. and 
niodiTii states, e.o- the radueiary leeris- 
latioii of AuKostiis. the Fr (iov. bonrilies 
on lupffc families, and the Hrit. .s 3 stem of 
tamll> allownufos). Malt bus, in i ho tlr‘>t 
ed. tif his work, laid down that the 
posit he cheeks of \ieo and misery nc<s*s- 
enrily limited pop. and aoeincd to saj that 
sufli cheeks were nevertlieless actual 
bariKTs to all social improvement. In 
tlie later ed. in JSo:i he modified Ills \ic‘\\s, 
and 'While lepanJlTUf war, famine, pestil' 
cnee, vice, inisiTv, or other ‘positi\c 
elieeks* moio or less as unniixed e\lN, 
drew special nttcTdin? the ‘priidential* 
eliccit on pop. In most countries both 
positive and prudcntml checks are active 
agents in restricting pop., but as time 
progrossen It s<'cins that the latter grows 
stronger, while war, famine, and carth- 
miakc' hardly appear to lie less effective 
lliaii hitherto. ].argc iiinnhers, for ex- 
ample, were extcnnnidfod in E. Europe 
during the Second World War. 

Ill tho twentieth century tho move- 
ments of pop. have been increasingly 
regulated by govs. Tins is exemplitled 
by the barriers raised against the sottJe- 
ment of ( Miliiese ami Jap. in Australia, and 
by biniilar tunhai’gocs against these races 
on the W. seabourdof America; the adop- 
tion ot a *qu<itu* by tlie ikS.A., Canada, 
and other Urit. dominions, under which 
the mimhcr of immigrants of different 
nationalities is fixed: the registration of 
aliens with eonsetiuontly greater dilhcul- 
ties of settling in European eountrios. 
The ‘iinota' ^yatem of the E.S.A., which 
(prior to tho Second World War) favoured 
Cerinany, (Jrcat Britain, Ireland, France, 
and N.W. Europe, told severely agaiust 
Kussta, Italy, and Europe, W'hioh 

before 192.5 found America tho ihJof 
outlet tor surplus poi». Such restrictions 
direct attimllon to the subjett of dlstii- 
Initlon of tlu' woihl’s jmp. .\ustralia 
follows a policy of remaining a white 
man’s land, and the doveloimient of her 
secondary imliistrirs tend-, largely to 
Increase the pop. of )ior cities ot tho 
expeiiso of the rural ni'eiis. 

Tho most noticeable goneral feature of 
recent changes in pop. has been the great 
increase of city dwellers, in the u.S.A 
in 1020 there wore 21,000,000 persons 
living ill cibios of 250,000 Inhab, against 
10,500,000 In 1900, whilo there were 
287 cities of more than 2.5.000 inhab. 
against 160 twiuity years before. That 
this trend has i^ocn still furtlier occon- 


tuatod is shown by later estimates. The.se 
tigiires are evidence of a general move- 
ment throughout white countries which 
can be accounted for by (1) easier facilities 
of tr.i\el; (2) new trades ami Industries 
that develop best where the pop. is the 
monl dense, and (6) linprovcinonts in 
agric. mai hinory and farming Implements 
wlmii make tewer cinployoes necessary. 

Before tho .Second World War tho 
threatened deelmo in pop, in Great 
Britain induced considemble comment 
and discussion in Parliament and the 
press, in a nieniorandiim which he 
pK'sentid to the Royal (Commission on 
the (fCogninlku Lil iMsinbiition of tho 
Industrial Populatnin (1939), however, 
t h^* ri'giht IMF luiuicral reached conclusions 
wliieli sceniMl to ilifter fnmi those of 
the iiinionty j) 1 unotheial -itaf istieiaiis, 
w’lio‘.L views lie u-g.vnlcd as too alarmist. 
Assnining that leitilit\ remained as it was 
in 1938, that morl.ihty wouiii gmdimlly 
ticcline aceonling to reasonable antici- 
pation. and that tho yearly inerease of 
immigration over emigratiori (as observed 
in 1931 .371 rearhcil \anisliiiig point by 
J9.)l (w'hich appears alrcailj to lie the 
cast*) Jie foreca-'t total poi). in 1951 at 
47.:i01,000, in 19t>l at 47,192.090. and in 
1971 at 45,980,000; but a'«sniuing a 
constant aim. supply of 700,000 births 
(tho numher registered in tlrcMt Britain 
as at tho date of the momomnduni). and 
assuming a concerted attempt to ax oid the 
threatened decline in pop.. In* foroca-,t 
the total pop. in 1951 at IT.rtH.i.OOO, 
in 1961 at 48,376.000, ami iii 1971 at 

48.59.5.000. It was geiicr.ilh agu cd that 
tho pop. deelini* could only be pie\eiiteil 
by raising tho tortihty rates tar abo\e tho 
level of 1938, and the regi-Ntrar goneral 
suggested tho neecshity of ,in muucdiato 
inensuse in the aim. number ol births of 
130,000 {Siatistiral Itecutr, lO.’lSi. In 
fact Britain’s poiu had redclied more than 

49.000. 000 by 1948; tho poi>. Ls still 
inerua.sing and, on present ludieatJnns, 
should reach a maximum in aliout 1977. 
wiien. unless family size inert'iises. :i slow 
decline will begin. In 194 1 s rojal 
coiiimissiou was instructed to examiuo 
tJic facts relating to and the faiisos 
of Tiop. trends in Great Britain and to 
niuko roeommoiidations. Aid* <t b> three 
ai>cciallst cornmitteos, statistical, eeouo- 
tiiic, and biological and uadieui. i he com- 
mission in Juno 1919 pull, a White 
Paper which concluded thal Britain's fate 
ns II world power might b<‘ '-caled m some 
thirty years’ time uiih'"- Iho people re- 
verted to larger faniilu*''. i.e. iinfe.ss at 
least c\err fifth eouple in the la»ul had 
one ext ra child. Tlie W lu^’O I^aper bused 
iniiiij of its iiroposfils on one fiu’t of major 
siguillianee: ior .some* scxenty years the 
si/c ot tho Blit, rimil 3 h.is fallen, due to 
delilienile limitation, iiial now axora^s 
only 2-2 chtldron to em li ineuried couiue. 
In the opinion of the eoiiimission this h 
•I risiittirient fo’’ Tvplat'cment. * Yet only 
n G per cent, u cease w*onld bo enough 
to ensure our pop. being stable from 
generation to generation (for details 
of tho White Paper see under Vitai. 
Statistics). Hee U. R. Kuezynski, The 



Poquelin 

New Popvlaiion Statistics^ 1942, and 
Kva AI. Hubbark, The Population of 
Britain, 1948. . 

Poquelin, Jean Baptiste, see Molikkr. 

Porbander, tn. and seaport of P. state 
on the S.W. of the Kathiawar peninsula, 
Bombay, India, 110 m. N.VV. of Bin. It 
has stone quarries. I’op. (state) 147,000; 
an.) 28.700. 

Poroelain (Fr. porcelains'. It. porcellana, 
a cowrie-shell), name driven to the liner 
qualities of white or china earthenware, 
r»articularly to that variety which pos- 
se.sses a translucent body. It is manufac- 
tured from the best china-clay, or kaolin, 
mixed with felspar, sand, or powdered 
hints. V. ftist became known in KuroiJC 
from examples imported by travellers 
from China. It is said to have been 
made in Venice about 1470, and Italy 
remained the scat of manufacture until 
t he Fr. w’orks, particularly those at 
be^an to produce it in larj^e quantity 
early in the eiprhteonth century. See also 
Pottery. See X. iludson Moor. The 
Old China Tiook\ 1903; W. Burton, Uisforu 
of Porcelain, 1906; W. B. Honey, Jfresden 
China, 1934, and European Ceramic Art, 
1949; C. J. Thom, Handbook of Old 
Pottery and Porctlain Marks, 1947; F. 11. 
earner. English Deftware, 1948; and A. 
Lone, French Faience, 1948. 

Poroellanite, Axillita, or Baked Shale, 
name priven to hit?nly indurated and partly 
fused sliales found in contact with dykes 
and intrihsive igneous mas-ses; a result 
of contact mctanioriihism (q.v,). 

Porch, The, refers to the stoa poecile (tTTod 
painted porch) in which Zeno 
taught, and is therefore a synonym for 
the atolc-s and their school. 

Porcupine (Lat. porensy pig; spina, 
thorn), name given to any species of the 
rodent family llystricida*. All a is* charac- 
terised by the possession of spines and 
hollow quills, smooth -.soled feet, non- 

g iehensilo tails, and the grinding teeth 
ave external and internal folds. The 
best-know'D species is Ilystrir crisfaia, the 
common P., a native of S. Europe and N. 
and W. Africa. It Is one of the largest of 
rodents, and its sprcitle name is obtained 
from its crest of buig hairs; the body 
spines are solid, and the tail bears hollow 
quills. Then* arc <*lc\cn other species of 
Hystrix. The genu-. Atherura contains 
four species, known a-^ brush-tail Ph, The 
remaining Old Wf»rM P. is Trichys lipura. 
Tree Ps. belong to a di'^tiuct family and 
are common to the new world. 

Pores, see Skin. 

Forflrio Diaz, see Cicdad Poufirio 
Diaz. 

Porifera, see Sponges. 

Pork, see Pig. i 

Porlamar, chief commercial centre of 
Mhrgarita Is., Venezuela. Pop. 10,000. 

Porlook, vil. of Somerset. England, 6 m. 
W. of Minchead. It Is characterised by 
its steep streets, especially the old main 
road tram P. to Devon, which has a 
gradient of 1 in 4, and is now used for 
motor trials. P. Bay ts an opening of 
the Bristol Channel, 4^ in. wide. Before 
the sea recetled P. flourished as a mrkt. 
tn. and seaport. Pop. 1400. 


Porpoise 

Pornographic Prints and Publications, 

see under Inpkckncy. 

Porosity. The P. of a building material 
such as brick or stone is iho ratio of 
pore space in the material to the total 
volume of the material. P. per cent is 
calculated from the apparent density d 
and the density of the powdered material 

s from tho formula P. per cent = 

s 

\ 100. The Saturn lion coclHcient is the 
proportion of the total pore space which is 
filled with w'nter under given conditions. 
Tile i>ori‘S do not normally aiis«u*b water 
to thetr entire extent, absorption being 
governed by tlic degree of capillary 
ail raetion I hey are able to exert . A .stone 
which has a saturation cocllicicnt of 0*8 
should 1)0 imnuiiio from tho action of 
frost. Ttie average perceutjige pore sjjaco 
of tho chief rocks is granite 0*3 to 2*6, 
gahbro and basalt 0-4 to O'.'), dolorito 
0*2 to 1*2, gneiss 2*5 to 4*4, inarblo to 
1*8, limestono 1*0 to 20*0, sandstone 1*9 
to 22*0. 

Porphyrogonitus, see Coxst\ntini: Vll. 

Porphyry, name original^ applied to an 
Egyptian rock used for oniaincnlal imr- 
poses and know-n as porfido rosso antico. 
It occurs as a dyke in the granite of Jcl>ej 
Bokhan (mans porphyrites) in Kgypt, and 
shows a fclspathic base with plates of 
hornblende, magnetite, and (lissemmated 
ollgoelase felspar. Tho porphyritic fels- 
par show^s a red tint due to tho presence of 
a variety of epidoto called ‘wdthainite’ or 
‘pie<lmontite.* Tho name W is now ap- 
plied by gc*ologisls to certain acid and 
sub-acid rociks which show porphyritic 
structure, not necessarily red. The green 
variety is found at Lambay Js., off 
Dublin, and in tho Poloponnesiis. By this 
is understood tho occurretice of sf>mo 
const itucnt of the rock in two distinct 
generat ions, referable to different stages in 
the consolidation of tiie magma. Thus 
the flr.-)t formed crystals are large (pheno- 
crysts), and the ground mass, which 
crystallised later and is approximately of 
eutectic composition, is aphauitic. Tho 
pheiioerysts in tho Ps. arc of orthoelase 
with oecaHiouai plagioelase crystals, giving 
Pise to a iiarallel intergrowth. Tho 
ground mass is generally of felspar or the 
more aebl types of felspar and quartz, 
(leologisth 11*^0 a descriptive prefix w'hen 
specifying I's., thus syenite P., orthoelase 
P., quartz P., and rhomb P. Some Ps. 
an* given distinct names and thus there 
an* Bostoiiit(‘s and Tingnatos, aud sumo 
varieties fif Monzonites. 

Porpoise, or Phoceena, genus of Cetacea 
in the family DelphinJdie. They are 
oqiiatic mammals. The (peelos are 
eharaeterised by their lioniy tubercles on 
the dorsal fin and the com^irosscd and 
lobed teeth, of which there are twenty -flvo 
on each half of the jaw. Tho young have 
from two to four hairs, but tho adult 
animal is quite smooth. Ps. resemble 
small whales, but have more sloping 
heads. Tho general colour is black, but 
the under surfoi'e is greyish: the average 
length is from 4 to 6 ft. P. communis, 
found round Brit, coasts. Inhabits the 
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Atlantic and Pacific, in diet is piscivorous* 
and in habit ^garious. 

Porrentruy, tn. in the canton and 40 m. 
N.N.W. of the tn. of Bern, near the Fr. 
frontier; it manats, watches. Pop. 6500. 

Porrex. see * Gorboduc.* 

Porsena, or Porsenna, Lars, king of 
Clusiuin in Etniria; ho inarched with 
an army against Home in order to restore 
Tarquin to tlie throne. lie captured the 
Junlciilum, but the whole Etruscan Army 
is said to have been kept at bay at the 
Sulplcian bridge by Horatlus Codes and 
his two companions. Tlio Etruscan 
invaders tlicrcafter laid siege to Romo, 
l>ut peace was concluded by the advku) of 
Sea* vein. The defeat of the Roms, was 
probably severe, and the mytlis which 
cluster round the event only servo to glo^-s 
over the catastrophe. 

Person, Richard (1759-1808), Eng. 
<‘lassicai scholar, b, at E. Riiston, Norfolk, 
t lie son of the par. clerk there. Tiianks to 
tlie generosity of friends, he was educated 
at Eton, and in 1777 ontero<l at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he laid a 
brilliant career. He was fellow of his 
college in 1782-91. This position ho lost 
by refusing to t(ike orders. From 1 790 lio 
was prof, of Gk. at the univ. 11 is life was 
a struggle till he bo^aiCi, lb>rarian to the 
London Institution. was one of the 
foremost of Ok. scholars and critics, but 
lie left very little permanent work of his 
own. Ill* cd. four plays of Euripides, 
viz. Ilrcubiit Orestes, Phivnissm, and 
MciJea, llis most widely rend work was 
his Letters to Arehdoaeou Tra\is on the 
disputed passage, 1. .lolin, v. 7, which is 
considered a mastorpioco of acute reason- 
ing. In 1817 ail endowment was made in 
P.^s memory to provide an anii. prize to be 
awarded to Cambridge undergraduates for 
the best trails, of a passage of Kiig. poetry 
Into Gk. verse. See life by J. S. Watson, 
18Gl,and monograph by M. L. Clarke, 1937. 

Porta, Baooio Della, see IUrtolommeo 
i)i Pagholo dkl Fattorino. 

Porta, Giambattista della, see Della 
I’OUTA. 

Port Adelaide, chief seaport of S. 
Australia, on the gulf of St. Vincent, 74 
m. N.W. of Adelaide. It is connected by 
bus and rnilwav services with Adelaide. 
It has 18.000 ft. of wharves In the inner and 
outer liarbours ; t hero are exlA)nsivc wool- 
stores, oil installations, and tiiiiber yards, 
and chemical, eeiiieiit, suporjihosphate, 
and other industries. l*op. 33,100. 

Portadown, bor. of co. Ariiuigh, N. 
Ireland, on the Harm, 25 m. .S.W. of 
Belfast. P. lias many imlustries, including 
the manuf. of linen, lai'c-inakiiig, canning, 
carpets, pottery, liacoii curing, metal 
boxes, furniture, flour*iuills, and boots. 
I'op. 16,500. 

Portage, city and eo. seat of Columbia 
CO., Wisconsin, U.S.A., 90 m. N.N.W. of 
Milwaukee; inanufs. hosiery. l)ricks, and 
flaiir. Pop. 7000. 

Portage la Prairie, tn. in Manitoba, 
Canada, 56 in. W. of Winnipeg, on the 
(.\inadian Paciflo Railway; lias railroad 
shops, briek plants, hemp and threshing- 
moohine factories, grain elevators, and 
flour- and liimber-inills. Pop. 7600. 


Portal of Hungerford, Sir Charles 
Frederick Algernon, first Viscount (6. 
1893), Brit, army officer and marshal of 
the li.A.F., educated at Winchester and 
Christ Church, Oxford. Served in the 
First World \\W (1914-18); commanded 
the Brit, garrison In Aden, 1934-35; 
Instructor, Imperial Defence College, 
1936-37; director of organisation in the 
Air Ministry, 1937-38; air member for 
personnel on the Air Council. 1939-40; 
com mauder-in -chief of Bomber Command, 
1940; air eiiief marshal and chief of air 
Stan from 1910 to 1945. 

Portal of Laverstoko, Sir Wyndham 
Raymond Portal, first Viscount (1885- 
1919), Brit, iinlustrialist and adminis- 
trator, eduealed at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford. As one of the com- 
missioners of 1931 ho recommended that 
variotl industries were needed in S. Wales, 
with new financial institutions to start 
fi*(‘sh undertakings, and administered ail 
the ftinds devoted to this purpose. lie 
became regional commissioner for Wales 
in 1939. and later chairman of the coal 
production council (1940). As minister 
of works lie bcctimo well known, especially 
for the P. house (prefabricated) which 
aroused both interest and criticism. From 
1912 to 1943 he was minister of works 
and planning. 

Portalegre, cap. of a dist. of the same 
name, prov. of Aiemtejo, Portugal, 95 m. 
N.E. of Lisbon; it htm a fine cathedral, 
and manufs. clolli. i’op. (dist.) 180,000; 
(tn.) 12,300. 

Portal Vein, see Circulation op tub 
Blood. 

Portamento, carrying on from one note 
to another with a very slight effect of 
scooping, especially in singing and string 
playing. 

Portana, Vicente Lopez y, see Lopez. 

Port Angeles, tn. of TT.S.A., in Washing- 
ton state. The <’o. seat of Clallam co., 
it stands on the strait of San Juan do Fiica, 
75 III. X.W. of Tacoma. Brewing and 
fish -canning is carried on. Pop. 12.100. 

Portarlington, mrkt. tn., Eire, on the 
Barrow, iO in. W'.S.W. of Dublin. Sev. 
famili(\s of Fr. I^rotestant refugees settled 
then.' in 168,1. Pop. 2100. 

Port Arthur, harbour-hay in S. Man- 
churia, at the S. end of the peninsula of 
Liaotung, at tho entrance of the gulf of 
Po-chih-li. Tho Chinese name for 1\ A. 
is Liu-Choiin-Koon, tho Eng. name 
dating from 1861, when one of tho leaders 
of a Brit, naval surveying party was a 
Lt. Arthur. After the fcSino-Jap. war 
(1894-95) P. A. was occupied hy the Jap. 
who before their evacuation destroyed 
all the fortifications. Russia had noen 
strongly opposed to tho Jap. occupation, 
and tw'o years later. In 1898, Russia 
herself obtained fnmi the Chinese Gov. a 
concession in tho Liaotung peninsula, 
iucludlng P. A., to which the Russian 
tnins-Siiicrian railway was extended. 
Following the Borer naing and tho Rus- 
sian occupation Manchuria, Russia 
turned tier attention to an extonsion of her 
infiueneo in Korea. Tho Jap., who were 
already exasperated at the Russian 
occuimtion of P. A., were determined to 
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keep RnsflJa out of Korea, and war was 
declared on Jan. 20, 1004. The Jap. 
landed a lar^ army on the mainland, ami 
beedei^ed P. A. by land and 6ca (July 
1004). Repeated assaults were made by*| 
the Jop. with severe losses, which weit* 
sacrificed to the need of a quick victory. 
At the close of the year 1904 1*. A. sur- 
rendered to the Jap„ with some 40,000 
out of the orlgrinal number of the inhab. 
Russian losses during the siege amounted 
to about 5000, and the Jap. to some 60,000. 
At the subsequent peace concluded at 
Portsmouth (1005), Russia Inst P. A., 
which became the adminhtvathe centre 
of the Jap. eoiicessloiis in Kwantung. 
In 1915 Japan obtained an extension of 
the lease of P. A. In Aug. 1945 Russian 
airborne troops landed on P. A. In 
1945 a clause in tbo treaty between the 
U..^.S.R. and (*hina laid down their Joint 
use of P. A. as a naval !)ase for thirty 
years. China waa to conduct the civil 
admiulstration, uud Russia to bo resi)on- 
filhle for the d<‘fcncc. 

Port Arthur, city of Ontario, ('anada, 
CO. tn. of Tliuuder Bay disl.. on tho 
N.W. coast of Lake Sui»erIor. It has tho 
largest grain elevator in the world. Jn- 
dustriesS include sixteen elevotom (total 
capacity 150,000.000 bushels), a ship- 
building plant with a largo dry dock, 
timber companies, aerated water and 
wood -working plants, and pulp and paper 
mills. In the vicinity are deposits of iron 
pyrites, molybdenum, feldspar for potash, 
silica for glass, silver, lead, copper, 
alnc, gold mines, and the largest hematite 
Iron mine in Canada. There Is ample and 
cheap hydro -electric power. P. A. is a 
health resort for asthmatic persons. In 
1654 the Fr. explorers, CroseselUiers 
and Rndissoii, crossed the neighbourhood 
on their v^ay to James Bay. In 1870 
Lord WoNeley disembarked troops hero 
froiii K. <*aiiada, on the Avay to quell the 
Re<l Indian rehelllon, ami named the spot 
‘Prlrnro Arthur’s Laiuliug,’ after the duke 
of Connaught, later gf> pernor-general ot 
Canada. It was incorporated as the tn. 
of P. A. in 1884, and became a city in 
1906. Pop. 18,000. 2. Chief port of 

entry for the Sabine (list, of Texas, 
U.S.A. It !•» on the W. shore of Lake 
Babine and (‘oiniimnicatcs with th( 
gulf of M<‘Xlco. It bus important oil 
refineries. Pop. 46,000. 

Port Augusta, seaport of S. Australia, 
at the head of Spencer*. (biJf, Frome ro., 
210 m. from Adelaide. The dlst. has 
deposits of gold, silver. <r»p]»t*r, and coal. 
'Hicre is a woollcm and pplM-at trade, and 
P. A. Is a centre where repairs to rolling- 
stock are carried out. P. A. was named 
after Lady Augusta Young in 1852 
Pop. 4500. 

• Port-au-Prinee, cap. and chief seaport 
of Haiti, \V. Indies, opposite the is. of 
cjonaive. Tt has a fine natural harbour 
and lies at the further end of a deep horse- 
shoe hap, with a small is. protecting the 
harbour from high seas and tidal waves. 
The tn. Is built in the form of an uniplii- 
theatre; paving and drainage have been 
modernised. In tho lower quarter of the 
In., lying at sea level, is the fommcrcial 


solution; on the heights are private 
rt'sldcnccs. It has the greater part of 
the trade of Haiti but the ellmato Ik very 
unhealthy. Sugar is treated in tho 
neighbourhood and eoffoe is exported. 
l»op. 200,000. 

Port Bannatyne (fonuerly Kames- 
burgh), vll. on tho K. const of the Is. of 
Bute. Scotland. 2 m. N.N.W. of Rothesay. 
It Is a holiday resort. Pop. 700. 

Port Chester, tn. In Wostcheslcr co., 
New' York, on Long Is. Soimd, 20 m. N.K. 
of New York city; it is a popular summer 
rt'sort, and maiiufs. shirts, sto\cB, 
pliiiiiberH* supplies, iron goods, etc. 
I’op. ‘iH.OOO. 

Portcullis (tint, porta, gate, and Fr. 
cout}Sse, groove), sli'oug grating of limber 
or iron widch was constructed slide 
in \crtical grooves in I he loluts of (uitrance 
gates; it was of It. origin. The vertical 
bars w'erc g^»noroliy of iron or tii>p(‘d with 
iron. 

Port Darwin, ste Dauw i v. 

Port-de-Franee, ^^’c Ni mj’a. 

Port de Paix, tn. and port of Haiti, 
W. ludich, 100 m. N. ot I*ort-an-Prince; 
it prodncch coffee. Pop. 15,000. 

Port Elizabeth, seaport and second city 
of Cape l*rov., S. Africa, on the W. Hhore 
of Algoa Bay, 18 in. S.E. of Uitenbage. 
It is of gn^at coinmendal and industrial 
importance. The tn. of 1*. E. may be said 
to date from tho arrival of the 1820 
settlers, but as a military station It dates 
bac’k to the end of the eighteenth century. 
Fort Frederick, which overlooks tho city, 
was built in 1799 and named after the 
duke of York. Designed for a garrison of 
.S 80 men, and mounting eight 12-pounders, 
the fort is believed to he the oldest build- 
ing of Brit. constructJoii in Africa H. of tho 
equator. In 1820, 342,S Brit, settlers were 
landed in Algoa Bay, whoso sandy shores 
and bleak hillocks were at that time only 
relieved by a few' huts clustering around 
the blockhouse of Fort Frcdcrli'k. The 
tn. w'HS at once laid out by order of the 
acting governor of the (’ape, Sir Ilufane 
Donkin, and a stone pyramid, si'cn on tho 
hill near tho lighthouse, waa erected by 
him in memory of his deceased wife. Lady 
Elizabeth, *one of tho most perfect of 
hnmon brings, who has givcm her name to 
ihe town below.* Th(‘ g(‘ographi(‘al posi- 
tion of P. E. makes It at once the main 
export and Import gateway of the ITnion 
of S. Africa. It has risen to be the leading 
I industrial city In the country, witli a 
iriugnifleent harbour, which is equipped 
to handle any type of freight, including 
l(»eomotives, double -decker buses, etc. 
There arc some 400 lndu$trlal iinrler- 
takings in tho city, producing over 
£22,000,000 of goods annually and paying 
wages of over £5,000,000 pee annum. It 
is the largest wool-exporting port In the 
country, and wool brokers handle the 
greater part of the entire 8. African woo) 
clip. It la a leading citrus gxnort centre 
with special pro-eoollng fa duties at tho 
docks. Tho city Is a premier footwear 
inainifaetiiring centre of S. Africa. Both 
the (General Motor and the Ford factories 
are estab. In P. K. and are the largest 
asseinblv plants for motor-cars in tho 
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country The Firostono factory and the 
Oenoral Tyro and Rubbei Oompaiiy are 
two of the larerest firm** in S Africa, 
while other aiicillar) firms to the motor 
Industry mcludo tho manuf of batteries, 
glass, and olcctiio light bulbs P B has 
i nuiubci of fine modern municipal build 
mgs, and Rom Cathohe end Anghcan 
(nthodrnU Tliuc is a world famous 
snake park and the unlqiu Addo 
National Park is situated 32 ni fiom the 
< ity P K has gitatU advanced m Im 
porta nee since 1919 Pop 15G 300 (Buro 
pean 74 700) 


smuggler, Wilson, P and his soldiers 
hred on tho mob, killing six For this 
P was tried and condemned to death, 
llo petit lonfd for a rcpileve but was 
executed on tho gallows by a body of men 
in disguise v>ho dragged him foreibly 
from piisoD P and hiH wife flguio in 
Scott M fitaif of Midlothian 

Port Glasgow, tn on the S sborc of the 
filth of C lyde 20 m W N W of Glasgow. 
R( nfrcw'.hire Scotland, made a burtrh of 
balon^ in lf>RS It his a world wldo 
rcputitjon for shipbuilding and ship 
rtpiiring othci mduatiles kulude non 
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Porter, Endymion (1 iS7 lbi9), ling 
loyalist and giooni (f the kings bed 
(hambor b in (.doucisUrshiic was a 
do\oted folhiwcr of both Chillies F and 
Rueklngliain He icicmpamed the king 
to Spun in 1623, and was employid on 
diploniutlc missions He took i hading 
part in tho iiiioiinise of Wm Courten to 
gain a to )t Ing in M idogascui which 
iiidod in dibastii hf<. bv Dorothea 

Townshond 16 9 7 

Porter, Jane (177C I^jO), Lug novelist 
6 at Durham sho pul) in ISO I her ttrst 
book, IhuddcUH vf Hiusaie i popular 
succiss SKond only to that of tlu butlci 
known Scottish Chuf (ISIO) 

Porter, William Sydney, sti H** Nuy O 
Porter, kind of l)tti of i dark brown 
(oloiir and litUrish tisto, brewed from 
malt pirtlv ehaned oi browned by di>iDg 
it a high temp See ahn under Jlui winij 
P orteus, John [d 17 10) eipt of the 
city guard of Edinburgh, gave bis uniuo 
to the ‘P uota* At the hanging of a 


and bia s foundries textile, nipt iIi^Dc 
and medk ill iniilut tilling Pop 21 00 
Porthoawl, suwdt plan in (xUmoigiin 
shin V\ lies It (\poits 1 jth non md 
coil I^op 10 000 

Port Hudson, \ il on tlic 1 b of tlu dts 
wssippi K m h Raton » > loui-iinu 
U "s V famous as i l nft It rite stiong 
hold in tho Aiuci t n d wui (icn 
O irdnti comm iiidiiu 
ixedtd m holding o it Vu ^ nirg 

eapituHted (Julj i l''< i 11 , ‘si'f 
lontUrcd on JuU '' i ther with its 
gairison of 8000 ^ , 

Port Huron, cit\ and to of 

Clair to Mnliuii I ^ V hituited on 
the St Clnii R ibout » in N h of 
Dctioit It ni inufs , luaohinory ami 
engines and is aged m shipbuiltliiig. 
pos«)et»sii)g sti di> dotks It has nbro 
and papti plants, and untninobilo and 
aeroplane iiuinufs Pop 3 1 000 

Portici, tn of Campania 11 \h on 
tho bay of Naples, about 4 4 ni b B of 
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Naples, Part of the city Is built on the 
Bite of Herculaneum. Pop. 2(1,000. 

Portloo, ambulatory or vestibule, at 
least partially open on one side, supported 
by columns re^larly spared. Ps. aro 
TOnerally attached as porches to a build- 
Iner, but sometimes form a separate 
structure. 

Portim&o« or Villa Nova de Portimao, 
seaport tn. of Portugal, 27 m. K.N.E. of 
Cape St. Vincent. It maniifs. cork (foods. 
Pop. 8000. 

Portioners, in Scots law, the equivalent 
of the Eng. co-parccners (q.i*.), or female 
heirs-at-law. 

Portions, term used to denote the 
pecuniary iwo vision made in a ‘«4trict 
settlement * of real estate for the younger 
children of the marriage. The machinery 
for raising 1*. is to vest the property in 
trustees for a number of years with power 
to sell so much as may be necessary to 
produce tbo specified amount {see also 
Hotchpot). In practice the tennnt-m- 
tail usually raises the money in whatever 
mode is most convenient to him, and on 
doing so the trustees and younger 
chlldi'cn join in surrendering the term of 
years vehle«i in the trustees to him. See 
Land Laws. 

Portishead, holiday resort of Somerset. 
England, him. W.N.VV. of Bristol on the 
Severn estuary. I’np. 4500. 

Port Jackson, magnitlecnt natural har- 
bour on one of the coves of which, on the 
S. shore, was founded the city of Sjdiicj, 
New' S. Wales. It is an inlet about 1^ m. 
long and has an area of nl>oiit 22 sq. m. 
The so-called Parramatta It. is rcallv the 
largest arm of the harbour or iulct. J^ J. 
w'as so uamod by Capt. (’ook filter Sir 
George Jackson, one of the '•(■(rctanes to 
the Admiralty. Cook, howe\« r, does not 
seem to have disco vored its putcntialities, 
having in fact only pa-.sed iicar it and 
landed in Botany Hay, 0 iii. to the S. It 
was the site chosen forlhc foundation of 
Sydney by Capt. PhilJip*', who iransftrred 
tne people under hi-, (iimmaiid from 
Botany Bay a- uiisint.ihle for scUlcmciit 
to near the *-ite of the present tity of 
Sydney (Jan. 2(}, 

Port Jervis, city in Orange c-o.. New* 
York, U.ri.A.. h8 m. >..W. ot the citj’ of 
Now York. It has railroad w’orks and 


Iron foundries, and numufs. glov'c-s, glass, 
and silk. l*op. 10,20<». 

Portland: 1. Large -t and chief eom- 
mereial city of Manic, I" S.A., eo. .sent of 
Cumberland co., 150 in. E. of Boston, on 
Casco Bay, an inlet of the At laiitic Ocean. 
The Grand Trunk, Bostfm and Maine, 
and Maine Central Kailwa\-> all unite at 
this city. There is a fine huibour ami a 
regular transatlantic f.ervirc, also many 
coastal lines. Largo inarhle and stone 
quarries are In the vicinity. 1*. manufs. 
screens, canned goods, boxes, boots and 
shoes, paving brj<^, paint, and varnish, 
and has important lishorieh. Thcro arc 
largo ffiipbuilding yards, it is also a 
summer resort. P. was first settled in 
1632, when known by the Indian name of 
Maclilgoune; it was burnt by the Brit, 
in the revolutionary war, but rebuilt a 
few years later. It was the cap. of Maine 


from 1822 to 1832. Pop. 74,000. 2. 

Largest city of Oregon, U.S.A., co. seat of 
Multnomah co., on the Willamette 11. 
about 40 m. from the I’aeific coast. It 
lies on both sides of the riv., and is con- 
nected by sev. fine bridges. The busiest 
part of the city is on tho W. side of the 
rlv., where tho streets run parallel, but the 
rest of the city is built on a regular plan, 
the streets crossing each other ut right 
angles. P. has an extensiv^o iiarbour and 
good commercial advantages and a largo 
trade is carried on in lumber, grain, and 
other incTchandisc. 1\ was foiimlcd in 
181.J. Tliero aro fine views from tho 
higlier parts of tho city of Mt. Baiiiierand 
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Mt. Hood. Public buildings inelnde the 
iiiedkal and law tlepts. of the iiiiiv. ol 
Oregon, (’oh mi bin Hiijn. (Horn, (’atholie), 
and Ueed Institute. Pop. 305,000. 

Portland, Battle of, fought in 1053 
between an Kiig. licet under Blake. Deane, 
and Monk, and a Dutch under Van Tronip, 
De Iluj ter, and E\ etycn. Jt resulted in a 
victory for I he Eng., but tho losses on both 
sule.s were heavy. 

Portland Beds, middle scries, underlying 
the l*urbeck beds and renting on the 
Kimmeridge Clay, of tlie Dpper Jurassic 
Oolites. They at tain a t hickne^^H of about 
300 ft. on tho Dorset coast (Portlaml), and 
contain clmr.ietcrlHtii- fossils, e.g. Am- 
monites {(Hfostciihanus) ai(janteu8, Otri- 
tfnum 1*01 f land ir unit and Trigonia Gihboso 
arc of economic importopco for tlie 
Portland building stone. 

Portland Canal, fjord on tho W. side ol 
N. America which foims tho boundary 
lietwcen Alaska and Brit. Goluinhia. It Is 
60 m. in length, and is hord(‘rcd by mis. 
varying from 3000 to 7000 ft. in height 
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Portland, Dukes of, see Bentinck. 

Portland, Isle of, ponlnsula of the coast 
of Dorsetshire. England, 4^ m. in length, 
cunnc'ctcd with Uio mainland by the 
Ohesil Bank. It is known for its Borstal 
Institution (formerly prison), penal estab. 
(formerly military barracks and fortress), 
harbour of refuge, nnd building stone. It 
contains P. <‘astlo. built by Henry VIIT. 
in 1520, and an anct. fortress ascribed to 
Win. Uufiis. Pop. 12,000. 

Portland Vase, beautiful specimen of 
Gk. art, made of dark-blue gKass orna- 
mented with figures in relief in while 
enamel. It is 02 in. high nnd 71 in. in 
diameter, and has i wo handles. Cameos of 
white enamel, depleting mythological 
figures, are raised on its surface. It was 
discovered in a marble sarcophagus at 
Monte del Orano, near Borne, in the 
stwontcontli century, and was pJiiced in the 
Barherini Palace, but was imrohastMl by 
Sir Wm. Hamilton in 1770 who sold it to 
the duchess of Portland for 1800 guineas. 
It subsequently bora me the proT>crty of 
the duke of Portland, wdio in ISIO lent it 
to the Brit. Museum, where it was broken 
by a rnanlao in 1845; it was, however, 
skilfully repaired. It was put up by the 
duke of Portland for sale at Christie’s in 
1929. but withdra^v^ ads » Mu* bidding had 
reached 20,000 guineas. After having 
been on loan for I.'IG years, it was sold to 
the Brit. Museum in 1010. 

Port Lincoln, in. on the VV. shore of 
Spencers tJulf, S. Australia. It is the 
main port for Eyre pciiinyula and is a 
popular tourist resort. Pop. *hH)0. 

Port Louis, or Isle of France, fort. tn. 
and cap. of Ma\iritius, on the VV. coast. 
It stands in an excellent harijour, ami is 
the chief comriicreial port of the is., 
exporting oiusi-nut oil sugar and aloe 
fibre. Nearly all the trade of Mauritius 
parses through P. L. It i-. aKu a coal- 
ing station for the Brit. Navy. l»op. 
69.500. 

Port Macquarie, seaport in. of New S. 
Wales, at the mouth of the U. Hastings. 
Pop. 1500. 

Portmadoc, seaport tn. in Carnarvon- 
shire, Wales, 16 m. S.S.E. of Carnarvon. 
P. is H centre for excursions in N. Wale.s, 
and the adjoining Hortli-y-dest is a 
popular holiday place. Pop. 1200. 

Port Mahon, cap. and prin. seaport of 
Minoron, on tiie E. coast of t lie is. It is ,a 
harbour, naval station, and also one of t lie 
chief places of (lunrantine of Spain. The 
chief exports are grain, livestock, and 
fruit. Pop. 18.000. 

Port Melbourne, formerly calleii Sand- 
ridge, port of Melbourne, Australia. 
Pop. 13,500. 

Port Moresby, important jiort of entry, 
ill Papua, it has grown raiddly siuco 
New Guinea becume an Australian man- 
date. There are regular steamboat 
services to Sydney. There is a wireless 
telegraph station and a Rui»rcnio court. 
It was frequently raided by Jap. bombers 
in the Second World War. There are 
copper deposits in the vicinity. Pop. 3500. 
Nee further under Papu.v. 

Port Nolloth, seaport of Oaiio Prov., S. 
Africa, 50 m. S.E. of tbo Orange IL; it 


exports copper and is a railway terminus. 
Pop. 1500. 

Porto, dlst. of Portugal, in the pror. of 
Kntrc Alinho-o-Douro. It takes its name 
from Oporto, the chief tn. It is level near 
the coast, hut the K. Is hilly. Area 880 
aq. m. Pop. 938,300. 

Porto Alegre, city of Brazil, at the 
month of tlm .Tocuhy, on the N.W. 
extension of the i*atos lagoon. It is the 
cap. of th(* prov. of Rio Grande do Sul, is a 
bi8hor>’s see, and contains a cathedral and 
other uupoHaut bnlldings. It has a 
private univ. The harbour has been 
miicii iiiiprovcd by land roeJamation 

work. IcvtiloM, chemicals, and food 

produels are lufinufaclured, and cattle, 
salted pork and beef, cereals, tobacco, and 
yerba mute are exported. Many new 

buildings, both f’ommercial and resi- 

dential, hate been built on the reclaimed 
land, and i'. A. is now one of tho most 
modern cities in Jlia/Jl. with two civil 
airports. Oei^an liners rail at P. A. and 
there is a large riv.-lratle witii the agrlc. 
colonies in tho N. of the prov. 1>0D. 
321,700. 

Portobello, '-easide In. on the H. 
shore of the firth of Forth in Scotland, 
3 m. E. of Eilinhurgh. According to 
tradition the name was given to it by one 
of Adm. Vernon’s seamen who t\a*>' present 
at the taking of Porto Bello m Gi*ntral 
America. ’J’h<* long stretch of sand and 
the excellent golf course make il a popular 
resort. The pop. is included in that of 
Edinburgh of wmich it forni'^ a part for 
purpo.ses of municipal adniinist ration. 

Porto Bello, or Portobello, tn. in tbo 
central Amcr. rc])iiblie of Panama, on the 
isthmus of Panama, in Colon prov., on 
P. B. Hay. The present tn., built in 1 584, 
occupies tin* sit** of a colony estab. by 
Columbus Xombre de Dios (1.502). It 
was sacked by Drake in 1572. by Henry 
Morgan iu 166S, and by John Spring in 
1680. it was captured mow* than once 
by the Eng., ,\dm. Vernon taking it in 
1739. It lies at the end of an old paved 
road to Panama along which gold was 
brought for shipment. Pop. 500. 

Porto d’Anzio, Anzio, Porto J)’. 

Porto Empedocle, tn. in tlie prov. of 
Girgenti, Sicily. 3 m, S.S.W. of (iirgcnti. 
H exports sulphur. It was catuiirod 
by the Allies in tho Sicilian campaign of 
1913 (.w undvr Italian Front, Si:(’ond 
World War Campaion.s on). Pop. 
11 , 200 . 

Porto Ferrajo, or Porloferraio, tn. of 
Italy, in the prov. of Leghorn, cap. of 
Elba is. It is to the X. of the is. The 
two houses used by Napoksin in exile still 
exJvSt. P. F. maintains one of the naval 
commands loft to Italy after tho Set'oud 
World W’ar. Pop. 5200. 

Port of London Authority, body em- 
powcrt*d under the Port of London Act, 
1908. to control the docks and shipping 
of the Thames from tho IsJi* of Sheppey to 
Teddlugton, whov* the riv. comes under 
the jurisdiction f the Thamea Oou- 
Rcrvaney. Tho Act thu.s created a public 
trust to take over ami administor as one 
unit all thu docks and tho whole of the 
tidal portion of the ilv. The Act was the 
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outcomo of the report of a royeJ com- exporters of nicrchandlse but custodjaus 
missiou appointed Home s'ears previoualy only of the goode they handle. They 
to inquire into the whole subieet of Lou- report upon weight, quality, and cou- 
don’s port f^llitlce. For a long time dition; sort produce to qualities and 
disputes had been frequent between dock marks; opeti packages for inspection, and 
proprletoiN and lightermen and whar- perform many other export marketing 
fingers, who used the quays, but claimed operations on behalf of merchants. Fore- 
exemption from liability to pay toward.s most amougst the various rlv. servloes 
their upkeep. Competition between dock- which the Authority inaintaiu must be 
owners, too, u as not always advantageous placed the dredging service whi<di has 
to Shippers, and there were complaints of made and maintains the broad approach 
congestion and chaos. Tlie 1’. L. A. took channel from the estuary into the heart 
over the docks from these companies of the port. There is now a good navig- 
at a capitahsed Anhie of £23,1)00,000. able channel, 1000 ft. wide with a general 
It was granted powers to imimso dues on depth of 30. ft. at moan low water spring 
imports and. to a certain extent, on ox- tides, from the cstudry to Cold Harbour 
ports, but enre was taken that tliere should Point, a dUstauce of about 35 m. Vessels 
be no duti**'. on goods brouglit m from of 6500 tons gross register now proceed 
other countiies intended for re-export, in as far as London J^ridgo. V('‘^^els winch 
view of London’s gn'at bn^mo'^s os an draw up to 37 ft. ha\e used Iviug George 
intemational i>ort and of tbcHuiportame V, Doi k, 40 m. frmn tl <> ^vt%. Tlii't 
to the country’s mercantile innrino of haw inxoUed tbo roioing ami rcmioval 
developing still further the business of of 47. 000,000 Ions of material at a cost of 
transhipment. The P. L. A. is responsible £2,000,000. Other services are the llar- 
for the extension and upkeep of the lioiir Service which patrols tbo riv. 
docks, for diedging the ri\., ami for the control tiaflic; the Wreck liaising Service, 
orderly control of tralbr. It iOT‘si.,ts of with full equipment of modern plant, .uid 
twenty -ciglit members, ten of whom are oxperienred dhers; the Mooiiug 
appointed the remaining eighteen elected, which has its own plant ior lading 
Tno Adiniialtv appoint one member, the and oi'rbauling public* moorings. The 
Ministry of Transport two, the L <\C. P. L. ortjccs urtc nt Trlnjl> ^qu^l^e. 
four, the Cilj* I f Loudon Coiiionition two, Loncuni, K.CJ.3. Sir .lobn Anderson 
and Trinity House one. The other was lo i Icc fed chairman in J 'HD. 
eighteen members are clotted by the Port of Spain, or Spanish lown, mari- 
payors of port dues and charges, wharf- 1 in, e iii. of the W. Indies, rap. of Trinidad, 
owner*,, and the owners of rn . <iaft. The sitiiati d on the N. of the i . on the site* of 
Authority ha\opower, if the> think hr, to the old Indian vll. of Conquepahla, on the 
appoint a rhairman and a 'lu < chcjrm.m shun *, ot the gulf of Pariu. It superseded 
wrho k not an appointed or ehu t< d iiu ndu r »san .los^* d’Oiumi (St. Joseiili) m 1783 as 
of the Authority, The n»emlH r* who arc the tap dining the Sp. tenure ol Trinidad, 
men of business and technual < \ju i« nee, It is e*ue of the hnest ami cleam st tns. iu 
hold office for three yea IS one I iieiinpaul. the . Imhes. The str<‘c(s me well laid 
The P. L. A. is s-elf-'iipiMiK M g one! Is out aiul lighted liy electneltv, and thero 
neither siiltsidised h\ the i,e»\ nor by aie electric trams on the miuii thorough- 
the loeaJ munKipat aiiiheuirics. Tho fart's. Theio are two cathedrals: tho 
Authority’s r**\cuue is eliihcd solely ircm Rom. Catholic catheelrnl, foumlcel in 1816 
dues and rhnrgos for Ihj arcominodatlon but only opened in 1832. ami Holy 
pro'iided for >eseelh and poods and tor Trinity Cathedral, fouiuleel 1810 and 
servitea rendered. There are no share- conseerated in 1823. On the t^ide of 
holders In tlie usual mean uig of the term. ANojulfoni Square is the handsome gov. 
Holders of port t,to<k rerene fixed rates building, or Red House, rebuilt ami 
of Interest. The P. 1^. A. controls 35 in. enlarged in 1603. In this huiliiiiig uic the 
of deep-water qua\s, 150 m. of railway legislatno council chanihcr, the priii. 
Unes, and an fiiormons ncicage of ware- roiirt of justice, and the lolom.il secrc- 
houses, transit sii< ds, and \fUilts. When taunt. On the N. side of the square are 
tho Authority flrd look oicr tlnir duties the public library, contnluing over 
in 1906 a ‘•erles of (ompTchensive pro- ‘I'i.OOd \ols., and the tn. h.iil. tho latter 
grammcH for the Impniicinent of the riv. an mt cresting example of old Sp colonial 
and dockjs was taken in hand at an ex- arrhitectiire. Tt contains oil paintings of 
peudJture of approximate Iv £20,000,000. Ahercromhy, Piclon, and others ecle- 
Tlie main linnrovenu nis nicliided the inatid in the annuls of Trinidad. The 
lUtovMon of adequate n\ facilities, tho Royal Victoria Institute, destroyed by 
extension of the areas oi the dock sys- firo In 1020 and rebuilt in 1022, contains 
terns, the construction of » hannols niul lecturi', reading, and reereaAloii rooms; 
the King George V. dori riry do(*kh, there arc a iiiimlier of spacious parks, 
new sheds, refrigerated w’aremniHos, pump- Tho Imperial c;ollego of Tropical Agri- 
iitf Installations to inc tease the depth culture was estah. in P. of H. In 1921. 
oT water In some of the dorks, floating The harbour of P. of S. Is safe tmt shallow, 
orancs and grain elevatoi-, etf\ A more It exports not only all the nredneo of the 
recent an<* extengivo jirogramrno In- in. hut also re-exports goods from Venez- 
cluded ^e complete niodeinlsation of ucla. Tho prln, exports are topra, rum, 
the RoyHi Vietorfa Dork, new quays and petroleum, sugar, osphnll, cocoa, and 
warehoufles at other dorks, eJeel rlfieatiou rsiro-milB. Angostura hitters are maxm- 
of bcAths, and tho provlhion of Improved fartiired. Pop. 107,500. 
roads, rallwayH. and eqaipment. The Porto Grande, or Mindello, tn. on the 
Authority aro neither importers nor N.W. side of St. Vinreiit, Capo Verde Is. 
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It has an e^i^ceUent harbour, and is a 
coalinff station. 

Portogruaro, tn. In the prov. of Vonice. 
Italy, 27 m. S.VV. of Udine. X*op. 22,200. 

Porto Leone, see Piu^uh. 

Porto Maggiore, tn. In tho prov. of 
Ferrara, Emilia, Italy, 13 m. 8.E. of 
Ferrara. In tlie Second World War the 
ar. church was dcbtroyed, and a IVhiclonna 
y Doinenicio di I^aris and a Pl^ta by 
Mazzoni were lost. Pop. 26,200. 

Porto Maurizio, or Imperial 1. Moun- 
tainous prov. of Italy, bounded on the S. 
by the Mediterranean. It an area 
of 465 sq. HI., and prodmes fruit, wine, 
and oilves. Pop. 150,000. 2. City of 

Liguria, fsip. of the above prov. on tho 
Ligurian Sea, about 40 m. from Nice and 
2 in. from Onegliu, with which it forms one 
com. It is fniiioiis for its olive oil. Pop. 
28.000 

Porto Novo: 1. Tn. on the Coromandel 
coast, Madrob, Imlja, 30 m. S. of Pondi- 
cherry, and the scene of tho defeat of 
HydcrAliiii 1781. Pop. 10,000. 2.Cap. 
of Dahomey, W . Africa, u Fr. possession. 
Pop. 27..''>00. 

Porto Praia, or Villa da Praia, tn. on tlu> 
S.E. < otibt of Sinitiugo, CniM) Verde Is., 
of will'll d lb tju' (<i|) Pop. 28^000. 

Porto Bico, f I' 

Portoviejo, tn. of Ihuudor, on the it. P., 
iO,'^) 111 . from (Tinaquil an<l 400 in. from 
Quito, lints and bashetn arc made and 
tropu-a) produce grown. Pop. 10,000. 

Port PhiUip Bay, hue ba v on I he S. coast 
of Victoria, Australia. It is about 30 in. 
long, Mclbfiuriic In s at itf, N cud. 

Port Pine, scai»ort of fs. Australia, on 
SpciM'cr iiuif, l,St) lu. AAV', ol A'h'laide 
Orc‘ and wlu'at aiv cxiiortcd, .ind theiv are 
illicit ing Yvorlss lor tlic lindvon IJill 
Kil\<r-lead iiiifn*s. l*op. 12, ,>00. 

Portraiture, art of rcprodu< mg tho likc- 
in'.'is. nlcnli-.cd, or I'oiixcntiojndl, of 

HonuMUic bv artistic means. Tbi#> is of 
\crv ain't, origin, and is to be found in 
the niK't. Assyrian, liigAptuin. and >Ck. 
on 1 lisa 1 1011 1 . though among these it 
generally Uaik tlw form of s< uljiture. 
Apollodopus. th*.' <ik. painter, wa.s the 
tli*st to reppodui'c light and shmlow hi P. 
Tho painted mummy <*ase^ ore soia<' of the 
oarjid'si examples ot porlniits in the 
iiioOeru sense of the w or 1. in Pompeii sov. 
portraits iu frebco Iuim' lieen found, and 
Koin. portraits fmiu the second eenturj 
A.D. were piuntod w'ltli (oloured w'ax, laid 
on to thin pjecoH of wood iu bolid l>odies 
of the same tint, and were cut to fit on 
mummy ctises. XAamplcs o] this p. 
luive tturvived from the tombs of -Mox- 
audria, together with a khimII Iruined 
portrait. Much Horn. P., aa with earlier 
iieoploK. consisted of busts aud .statuas. 
TlM? portTfilt busts from ffc in Africa 
‘Will stand cojiipafisou with tho best 
dassk'Al work which tlwy vividly rcK'all. 
(iiotio made the hnst true otiimipt at P. 
(e.p. iXaute), although Cimabiie betorehtui 
Is said to have paUitcd rit. Krmu'i.s ‘from 
nature,' Xii'cakling away froiii tho con- 
tentious ojf MS. panting. Fra AngoUco in 
his paintings inWduood figure iKirtraits 
of JPosio Nicholas V. aud the Knipuwip 
Frederick. tlozzeU, his pupii. in The 


Jounufy of the MoffU painted a picture 
composed of contemporary portraits. Th® 
art of P. is to be found in figure-painting. 
Hogarth, iu The Hotkeys VrogresSj also 
portrayed his contemporaries. In P. 
proper, however, the persons are repre- 
btmuMl tor their own sake, and on design 
oud the placing of tho sitter the success 
of (he portrait dcricnds. Tv\o early por- 
aie Rh'hai'd II. in Westminster 
Abbey, and King John TI. of France, 
painted tiv- (Jdrord d’Orl6aiis in 1352. 
Jiy the end of tho fourtconth epnturv 
P. was buoining a sepurate art in N. 
Europe, ami w.is fnrfcJicr developol by 
i: Jf**'*? Alincehl Durer, and Hans 

llolheiri (hlteciitli and early sixteenth 
centuries), lloughlv speaking the earlier 
painters were ronicriied more with the 
exploration of the particular shapes of 
the face as latcp topographical paintoFS 
explored laiwiscape. Their interosU and 
business lay with the outward appearance 
of tho man, tiiongh this sLatemeut must 
lie mmlifl4>d couhidcr.ibly m the case of 
Holbein, lint the laU*r Iis. Leonardo da 
Vinci, Uaphael. Titian. Veronese, Tintor- 
etto, brought to an aJrwwiy dignitied ^.ittcr 
an atino.^phere of grandeur aud i^ocial 
inagniftcencc. Puhens and Van I)v< k 
were not slow U» learn tho Icssoii ami their 
intliienco loutimied in tho Eng. whool 
Ummgh Heynoldb, Gaiushorough. Law- 
reuee. and Haehurn. whiic Uugarth re- 
mains homely and does not put op ays. 
Uembrandt. who knew the painting of 
UiibciH. ,iiul who studied Titian aud Tm- 
tm'oUo. .-^tandi^ in a class apart. None, 
with the <‘xcep4loii of Titian, st.jmi near 
him. Itcmbrandt'^ iiisighl into the minds 
and 4'hai.Mter.s of his sdUTs. whether 
young or old, is ()e>ond aU others, and 
Ills nutans ot c\j>rc^»Ha»n is rosoiyceful and 
most pcrtei t. 

TJie Fr. ►school is represented by Joan 
Foucquet, < do net, iUgaud, Van Loo. 
Toque, I)e la Tour, Rosaiba Carricra, 
Vi^c-Lcbruij, Ua>id. Ingres, ami Ver- 
ncl, and many excellent but Icsacr men. 
Iloliieiu was one of the first portrait 
painters to use the coloured crayon. He 
left iiianv Uiuwiugs in charcoal or ^huliv 
line, and after Idtu tho ooloured (rd>ou 
drawing beeamo more compUcaUMl ami led 
to tiie wonderfully polished |H‘Ptorin,iii< e-» 
of the eight ecu til -ceutury pastellists (Ln 
Tour. Liot4iril. Uhardln). Mention mu'-t 
bo made of the miniature iiaiiiters 
AIiMATriiK Painting) w ho.se skjJI is 
uiisuri>d.ss(Hi. Miniatiire paiutings ai-e 
executeil in water colour applied to thin 
.sheets of ivory, or other whim suhstaiK'O. 
la minute dots of colour. The por'ruits 
would appear to he excellent hlmuesbes. 
Tike decorative effect is lovely aud jow^ei- 
llke. In England N. ililltarU OJid 1. 
Oliver tEli/abotlian) wen* prt^ojuimud. 

Modern portrait paiuling ahow’s a d®’ 
^llne. Photographs has been a serious 
rival in tiie tleldof ‘ hkoness ' and has taken 
the edge off tlia' side of the porlraii- 
painter’s at^t. M«i»iy of tiie oouvoutions 
of portrait puintiiig have worn thin and 
some holds liave been exhausted by tho 
great painters, as Rembrandt or V*au 
Dyck. The htatc portrait is a thing of 
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the past aud the toclmique dead. Sitters 
now are treated rather as stllMIvos (the 
indueiice of C6zanne). The best modern 
portrait seems to be that In which the 
sitter is taken unawares In his natural 
settinfT, on the linos of Dcffas and the 
early (jaiif?uln. A fine example Is the 
‘Victor Lerour‘ of Walter Sickert. The 
bronze portrait busts by Epstein are a 
great contemporary contribution. See 
\V. Wfttzoldt, Die Kunstdes PortraU 1908; 
B. Johnson. Figure Drawing and Por- 
traiture^ 1931; R. H. Goodsnll. Guide to 
Successful Portraiture^ 1933; II. Murray, 
Portraxt Painting in Oils, 1930; W. Huger, 
Meisterbilder der Dilrereeit, 1942; K. Sche- 
fold. Die Bilder der aniiken Dichter, 
Pedner nnd Denker, 1943; J. Krith, Erith 
on Portraiture, 1948; and M. J. Fried- 
lacndcr, Landscave, Portrait, Still-hfe, 
1919. 

Port Royal, seaport tii. on llic is. of 
Jamaica, W. Inilies. It lb a fort. tn. with 
naval dockyards. 

Port-Royal des Champs, former Cister- 
cian convent, 8 in. S.W. ot ^ ersaillcs. 
In tlie hcventeenth century it became 
the lieaibiuarters of Jansenism {q.v.). In 
1709 the remaining members of I*.-U. were 
expelled and the Iniildlngs destroyed by 
order of Louis XV. Sfe A, Arnauld, 
JMimoires pour serrir d Vhisfoire de Port- 
Poyal (ed. 13. de la Brujere), 1742; i\ A. 
Saiute-13eu>c, Pvri-lioyah 1901 ; it. Clark, 
Strangers and Sojourners in Port-Poygl^ 
1932; and H. Laiidenbach, Chroniques de 
Port-Iioqal, 1946. 

Port Said, important coaling station 
and tn. built on the W . bank of the 
entrance to the Suez canal, uith a com- 
modious harbour and discharging bavin, 
It has a large canal trade, and exports 
cigarettes, bait, cotton, and hides. Pop. 
124.700. 

Portsea Island, is. ofT the const of 
Hampshire, England. It lies betuc'cn 
Portbmonth harbour • and Langston** 
harbour, two inlets of the Eng. eliannc-J; 
the S.W. part of the is. is occupied by the 
grc'ut naval station of Portsmouth, Poit- 
bca. Landport, nnd South-.ea. 

Port Seton, K. Lothian, see Cocktinzte. 

Port Shepstone, j)ort of entry situated 
at the mouth of the I’lnzlmkulu R. in 
Natal, S. Africa. Its chief products are 
tea, sugar, and fniitv. 

Portslade-by-Sea, seaside tn. 4 ni. from 
Brighton. Siinsex, England. It has a imlj'^li 
manufacturing works «md a inincTal water 
factory 1 and a few light iruiustrics. Pop. 
13,500. 

Portsmouth. Earls of, are of a family 
called Wallop, settling in 1 1 nipshire be foi c 
the Conquest. John tlG9u-1762) early 
Ingratiated himself with the Hanoverjans 
and became Baron A\'allop and Vtsccmiit 
Lymingtoii, 1720, and first earl of p., 
1743. The fourth carl tf»ok the name 
Felluwes. The fifth re\ertccl to Wallop. 
His son, Newtod (1S.')6-1917), was a 
Llben^M.P. from 1880 till he bocumo 
sixth carl in 1891; be was undcT-sccretary 
for war, 1903-8. 

Portsmouth and Aubigny, Louise Ren4e 
de K4roualle. Duchess of (1649-1734), 
luistrebs of Charles II. of B^ngland. 


She was the cider daughter of Guillaume 
de Ponnnroei. sleiir do K(^roualle in 
Brittany, and came to England in tho 
train of the dm-hess of Orleans, 1670. On 
July 29, 1072. she bore to the king Charles 
‘Lennox,’ aftt*rwards first duke of Rich- 
mond. Ill 1673 she was made (inter alia) 
duchess of 1*. Ill 167 4 the king of Franco 
made her duchess of Aubigny. She was 
the agent of LouN XIV.. and was tho only 
mistress of f’harles who exerted any 
serious political infineiic-e on him. 

Portsmouth, important city, seaport, 
and naval station covering Portsc*a Is. 
and extending on to the mainland of 
Hampshire, England, 74 m. y.W. of 
London. On the opposite side of tho 
harbour is Gosport (q.r.). P.. which was 

made a city In 1926, includc*v Landport. 
Portsea, Soiithsca, ami Cosham. Tho 
harbour has a narrow t*ntrtiiice, but after- 
wards expands into a basin { m. by 2 m. 
It is spacious enough to accoinmodHte a 
large part of tho R.X. and to float the 
hea\iest ship in it. The old Victory, 
Nelstm's flagship, was moored in tho 
harbour until 1920. In 1923 she niider- 
W'cnt a thorough restornticui ami is now 
permanently berthed in the oldest dry 
dcjfk in the world. A systc*m of forti- 
fications surrounds P., dcf(»nding the chief 
naval nrs**nal of (irent Britain. The forts 
on the Isle of Wight and Portsdown Hill 
ami th<»se standing in hpitlH*ad complete 
tlie perimeter. The doikjard eovc’rs an 
arts'! of nf‘arly 300 ae., has tw'clve dorks 
ranging in deptli from 21 to 36 feet, dry 
(locks, Imildlng sli])b, a s(‘hool of naval 
aichitecture, and many estabs. rounected 
with llic production of the requirements 
of the iia^y. Tn 1923 the torpedo school 
(If M-.s. Vernon) was transfc*rr(‘d from 
old ships to new tiuUdings on tho (luii 
wliaif. At Whale Js. (II.M.S. Krrellent) 
thc*ro is a grc*at gunnerj school; on tlic* E. 
of Porisc'a Is. are the Tipner magazine nnd 
barracks; tlio Eastiiey Ho>al .Marine 
barracks lie at tlie E. I'licl of Soiitlisea, 
which is a popular holiday rc'sort and 
watering place, with a modern pier. 
From the 5 m. of sea-front fine mows c'an 
he obtained of the Isle of Wight and tlio 
famous Spithcad roadstead, tho scene of 
important naval reviews. The trade of 
P. IS chiefly ronncetc*d with the dockyanl, 
the airport and its tact*)rios, the building 
of ships and motor boats, and varied corn- 
iriereial undertakings. Tho hiisln<*ss of 
Scjulhsea is iargeiy devoted to the iiiten*sts 
of the hotel and catering industry for ilie 
many thonsauds of tourists and holiday 
visitors vviio come annually to enjoy tlm 
amenities, in 1924 P. wasi made the seat 
of a new diocese of P. atid tho Isle of 
Wight, the old ehnrch of St. Thomas ft 
Beekct In lligii Stn'ct, whjieh dates from 
about 1180, bceotniiig proH*athedral. ’ 

Among eminent sons of P. were the 
writers Charles Dickons, Cfmtaln Mairyat, 
George .Meredith, Sir Walter Besaut; 
the painters W. L. W’ylllo, George Cole, 
and his son Vicat; the engineer Sir 
Isambard Bnmel; Jonas llaiiway, tho 
philanthropist: and John Pounds, tho 
crippleci cobbler, who devoted himscit 
to the teaching of tho poor ragged children 
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of the iwlehboprhood and thereby Jn- holdg that the city can comfortably 
augurated the Hag'flred Schools Unioo. accommodate 196,000 people. A promi- 
Ri(9iard Coeiir de Lion granted P. its nent feature of the plan la the finding of 
first charter In 1194. By the opening years new sites by expanding partially developed 
of the thirteenth century P. had become places into complete small ins.: Lee-on- 
a naval station of some importance, solent would be enlarged from 4000 to 
the docks, enclosed by a strong wall, 11,300 people, and Fareham from 16,000 
aocommoilatlng the royal galleys. It was to 28,000; while the straggling suburbs of 
plundered by the Fr. three times in the Wnlcrloovllle, l»iirbrook, and Wldley, 
fourteenth century. Its importance as a which have 0000 people, would grow into 
naval dockytu*d comraemxid almut 1,>45. a tn. of 33,350. Pop. 218,300. 

In that year the Eng. fleet assembled at Portsmouth: 1. Seaport city of Vir- 
P. prior to the naval engagrement with the glula. U.S.A., on Elizabeth It., in Norfolk 
Fr. off Spithead. It was in in 1628. co., opposite tho city of Norfolk. It has 
that Folton assassinaied the duko of sov. inmiuN., and near by is the H.S.A. 
Buckingham. In 1662 tho marriage of naval sbipbiiilfiiiig yard. P. has paper, 
Charles II. with Catherine of Braganza cotton, and lio«i<'ry mills, oil refineries, 
took place at P. Tho registers of tho fertiliser facfoiic'^, smcUiug and chemical 
cathedral of Ht. Thomas record tho w’orks. l*np. .jO.Ton. 2. <;ily and cap. 
marriage, wlilch, how'ever, w’as celebrated of .Scioto co.. oliio C^.S.A., .situated at 
at tho nearby I )omus Dei or chapel of I he the couflucuce of the Srlolo with the 
garrison, now tcinTiorarilv used in place Ohio, 110 m. E.S.E. of C'incinnuti. It is 
of the ruined church of St. Thomas h a (*cntrc of the iron and steel industries, 
Beckot. Adm. Byng W’as execute*! here .and makers hlioes, fumitiire, and stoves, 
in 17,^7, and, in 1782, the h‘oyal (rrorye Pop. 40,500. 3. City and cap. of Kockirig- 

went down with Adm. Keinpcnfelt and ham co., New Ilamp'.hire, C.^.A., and a 
nearly 1000 men. In ISept. 1805 Nelson and seaport on the Atlantic. ."»o m. N. of 
his fleet departed from P. for Trafalgar. Boston. The treat > of pcaico terminating 
In Juno 1918 F.-M. Lord 3Iontgoiiiery the Hu‘<so-Jap. war was negotiated here 
unveiled a niomorinl of the deimr- in 190.5. Its groatoht i»n)sp*‘ntv existed 
tnro of the l)-f)ay " force. The before the decline of tlie W . Inilia and 

nicmorial consists of a hioek of stone ('hinn trarle. carried in .sftillng ship«<. [t 
similar to the road blocks along the Brit. po*«sesses f>ntstanding examples of eigh- 
hlghway.s in tho war. It slaiids in the teenth-CMmlnri A iiier. architecture. There 
garden facing Soutlisoabea<‘h,oAerlooklng is a C.S.A. navy sard. The navy jard 
the w.itera through w’hieh the D-Day of I*, is on two is. (Fernahrs and Savory's) 
armada hailed on June 0, 1911. opposite tlie tn., but is include*! in the 

P. was fre*iuently raided by (ter. bomb- tn. of K.ittery, Maine. Ti»e prin. iiulu'*try 
ers In the Second World War, being a very is tho inatiuf. of footwear. J^oj). 14.Sim. 
important military targ*‘l. It was one Port Sudan, hcnpnrt of Figypt, on the 
of tho tris. to i*eeeive tlie fir?,! and last Reil Sea, 10 ni. N. of Suakin. Tiia 
bombs from tho dors., tlic first raid harbour was opened in 1909 by the 
being in July 1940 .and the last raid in khc«live. It *‘xports cotton, gums, salt. 
May 1914 just before the attack on and ivory. Salt iinns here .supply tho 
England by guided missiles replaced the whole needh of the i-ountry. Tlierc is 
use of bombing planes. Altogether, railway comniunitMtion to Berber on the 
P. had sixty -seven nir raids. Many of Nile. Poj). 2.) .000. 
them wroro quite severe, hut the major Port Sunlight, model vll., 3 m. S.S.E. 
attacks took place in Aug. 1940, and Jan. of Birkeiiluvul.t 'heshire, England, founded 
10 and March 10, 1911. 1*. was a city of in 1888 by \V. 11. Lover (later the first 

some 70,000 buihlings, an*! 6,'),000 of them Viscount Leverhulme) to house tln‘ *'m- 
sulToped some kind of air raid damage, plc»yee.s of ids soapworks. The P. S. s*mp 
many of them on more t han one occasion, factory is now the largest of its kind in 
No fewer than 6650 buildings were Ihe worhl. Tho vll. contains some .s.'n) 
totally destroy cd. Ainongsl tho build inra hou.ses ami fiats and includes a ehuri^'li, 
destroyed was the hpleiidid guildhall, seliools. hotel, theatre, vil. halls, and 
which was gutted by fire in 1911, and a shops. It is also the home of the Lady 
number of buildings in the historic High Lever Art CT-allepy, built by the fouinier 
Street. P. had a serious housing problem of P. S. in memory of his wife, 
before the Second World War. In 1943 Port Talbot, small port in Olamorgan- 
tho city council decid«*d to reduce the shii'C, Wales, 7 in. E.S.E. of Swansea. It 
city’s pop. within its i»rcsent boniidarics has a g*H>d coasting trade and a fine dock, 
from 216,000 to 1.50,000 and to flevelop There an* coal mines and copper works, 
a new tn. at Leigh Park. In 1919 some Pop. 41,000, 

12.50 houses were under eonstruetion, but Port Tampa, seaport of Florida, U.8.A., 
dis<agrcenicut between city and co. led in Hillsborough eo., on the peninsula 
•the Ministry of Tn. ami Country I 'l.annlng se]inrntlng Old Tampa Hay from Hills- 
to advlso them to commission a consultant borough Bay. It is tho deep-wator 
to review tho jiroblcnis of the wimlo area port for Tampa (o.r.), 9 m. N.E. There 
around P., iiicliidiugtiosport, Havant, and are oil and coal bunkers, and tho chief 
Fareham. Tho tusk fell to Mr. Max Lock, exports are phe <>hatos and lumber, 
whose outline plan for the 1*. (list, recom- Pop. 1200. 

mends abamionmont of the P. city’s pro- Port Townsend, co. sent of Jefferson 
jeeted now tn. at Leigh Park, wmilo co., Washington, U.S.A., on Puget Sound, 
accepting a great part of t he cit y plan’s 40 m. N.N.^V. of Seattle. It is a port of 
other features. The Max liock plan also entry and customs station, and has 
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considerable trade in lumber, agrlc. 
produce, and fish. There arc boiler 
works, foundries, and pieklinff and can- 
ninK works. l»np. 4,700. 

Portugal, ri'public of W. Kurope, oceu- 

f tying one-fifth of tbo Iberian peninsula, 
t is bounded on tho N. and 15, by Spain, 
an<l on the W. and S. I)> tho Atlantic 
Ocean. In shape it is a parallelogram, its 
erreatest length being Jt>‘2 in,, and it*- 
breadth varying betucen SO and 140 in. 
The total area is 3.V40i sq. ni., which 
includes the areas (1230 sq. m.^ of the 
Azores and Madeira is., recognlseti a*- an 
Integral part of thereiMildie. P. is cin ided 
into eleven provb.: Alg,ir\e, Alto Ah ntejo, 
llaivn Alenie'O, llcir.i Alta, Uoiim liaiva, 
Ueira liitorai. Doiiro Litoral, Kbtrtsnadura, 
kiliiho, llibateio, and Tras -os -Montes e 
Albo Doiico. It has a seaboard of nearly 
500 m. Tho coast is low, Hat, and un- 
broken, the only important liromontorics 
being capes Mondego, CarNociro, Hoea, 
E'«piohel, 8anta Maria, and >t. Vincent. 
The prin. mts. are eontimmtions of 8p. 
ranges. The mts. of Galicia ar« continued 
S. into the Traiisniontane «!y^tein (l^oneda, 
472S ft.; Marflo. 4642 ft., etc.), lying be- 
tween the its. Minho and Donro in the N. 
of I’ortugiil. Between the Donro and the 
Tagus there extend two rtinges, the N., 
luihiding Moutcnniro (1534 tt.). aud tho 
S.. the Siemv da Kstndla (6540 ft.), a W. 
continuation of the Sp. bierra (4aadarraTna 
By*>tein. S. of the Tagii*- and betv^ecn it 
and the Guadiana are inanv isolated mt. 
masses, among the most lofty peaks being 
Foia (2062 ft.) and Ossa (21 ‘zi* ft.). Miirh 
of tlie scenery is extremely beautiful. 
The ri\s. already mentiomd hn>c their 
sources in Spain, and flow through P. to 
the Atlantic. The Mondego, tho longo-t 
w'holly I’ortuguc^o riv., rises in the Sierra 
da Estrella, and has a l<*ngth of 130 ni. 
Smaller ri\s. are the Vouga. Sado, Lima, 
Cavado, and Mira. The rainfall D hoa\\ , 
especially in the X.,' aud the tdimatc 
teufpcralo and erjuable, except in the 
valleys, where tho summer is exr cssi\<*l> 
hot, and malaria and fever iircvail »»n 
account of the swamp-? and i1k‘ -.iJt 
marshes. The geology, fauna, ami tioi.i 
of the country difler little from tlio'-< ot 
Spain (q.v.). Lbbon is the cap., liav’Pg 
a pop. of 7()9,200; Oiiorto. the second (iiA , 
has a pop, of 2ri2,300, otiicr tn^. 
are Funchal, 51,00U: (‘olmbra. 3o,i0(); 
Setdbal, 35.000; limga. 2U,00(»; ,ind 
Evora, 21,900. The total pop. of I*, is 
8,312,200 (including tl.e Azores and 
Madeira). 

CoftstihUion and Justtn. — Until 1910 
P. had a hereditary rnoiiiircliical h)rm of 
gov. In that year, after a hbort revolu- 
tion, a republic was estab. Its const itu- 
• tion provided for a bl-eamcrHl leglsl.duro 
under a president clertMl for four years. 
In 1933, this was superseded by a new 
constitution, adopted by ploblMclte. Tlds 
provi^d for an authoritarian republic 
on a corporative basis. The president is 
elected for seven years by <ilroct vote of 
the electors and Is assisted by a privy 
council. There is a single-chamber legis- 
lature of ninety inembcr-j dretod for four 
years, but in practice the candidates are 


almost exelu -lively nominated by the gov. 
party. There is also a corporative 
chamber eoinpose<l of representatives of 
oomiuc‘reial <'orporations nn«l local au- 
thorities, whoso chief function is to advise 
on legiMlatir)!!. Portuguese constitutional 
law is hostile t o liberal principles. Art iele 
8 of the constitution, however, detlnes 
mider a score of heads tho rights of the 
Portuguese citizen, some of wdileh arc 
liberal in tendency. Half of them deal 
w'ith tho citizen’s ordinary lights before 
tho law ie.g. no arrests without charge; 
the right to be defended In court, etc.). 
Till* rest arc t iic right to good name and 
reputation; Uhorty of religious beliefs 
and practice^; freedom in the chofeo of 
w'ork or profession, and freedom of 
as.soc*iatlon. The liberty of expressing 
opinions aud holding meetings is, howoer, 
liable to control by an amendment of 
the constitution. The gov. iiiaintalns a 
driet hold on any movement which, in its 
^iew, is inimical to the national interest 
or tho tcmndatlons of tho ‘New* State.’ 
The family, rather than the individual, is 
the unit of which tho stale is composed; 
nc‘xt comes the guild or corporation. Tlic 
forporation-^ are not only trade and 
iiidu‘‘tn,»l orgfinlsatlorjs, hut also bodies 
engaged In seienre, literature, etc. (sp« 
also CORPOUATIVF Statk). VMthin the 
corporation, emploj'ew and employed 
form a single guild. The n‘pre-*cntativcs 
of the I orporciTioiis form tin* corporative 
chamber. All Bills and motions, pro- 
jcfted trt‘atlcs and conventions, must be 
submitted to tho corporative chamber 
belorc being discussed aud voted on in tho 
a'-semhly. The ininDters an* apjiointod 
bv th(* president of the repulillc. They 
need not be mcmlurs either of the cor- 
pordtlvc clminlu r or*of the assembly; if 
Iho arc, tlicv may not sit in tholr 
n»spectlvc* I'hambers »iuring tlieir term 
of olficc. The gov . exercises legislative 
autlioritv to a considerable extent when 
I he assembly is not in session. It depends 
on tho confldeneo of the pn*aldcnt, and its 
retention of (dliee docs not depena on the 
fate 8uffer(*d by its Mills or on any vote of 
the assembly. 

P. is divided into 154 comarca^ for 
judicial purposi's. In each rt)niarca tliere 
is a lower court: in the crmtnrrn of Lisbon 
there arc nineteen, ami twelve in tliat of 
Oporto. Tliere an* t liree court s of appeal. 
The .Supreme Court has its seat at Lisbon. 

ComunnnrattntkS . — The stale owns all 
of the 2216 m. of railw'ay linos. There 
were in 1917 16,000 in. of roada and over 
6600 of telegraph linos. The merchant 
marine numbers about 900 vessels with a 
combined tonnage of 315^,000. Air ser- 
vices from Lisbon connect Jb with all part.8 
of t he world. 

i>f/cncr.— The army Is* maintaliiod by 
cunscrliition, every PoJ’tuguese male 
between twenty and forty -eight being 
liable for sorviee. The period of genoml 
training is twenty-eight years, the first 
six of these being with the active units. 
Prc-inihtapy training is entrusted to the 
Portuguese Youth Movement. Conti- 
nental P. is divided into four areas for 
military puriioses, these being Tjiabon, 
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Coimbra, Oporto, and Lvoia Thero 
sixteen jnfantr\ rcffimentR besides artil 
]orv, oi dinar V and meebaniicd < n ilr\ 
etc , Kquipniont and trainirif? \ie ffenorall> 
most modem Iho nav^ fonsihU pn 
mariiy of six sloops live dcstioytrs 
SIX ‘anbmarmfs an I four *?nnl oats 
Mam of the PortuqucbO nav il a < s( Is aro 
of Hrit manuf A naval nir for t w is 
estib in the Jbirst VVoild M ir Durinr 
tbo stMoid World Mar it co lasted of 
about tiltv machine s 

Piodu''twn P IS a fcrtihi rountie 
oxcept in the most moniituir ms iieis 
nn<l more than hO per cent < f the po|) is 



PortHuu s Iti tt Agefu\ 
CX8TLI or LOi s V (rOL K n i n rii e i ntx i \ ) 
A niediev il stronghold on i li 11 n * \ illev 
hit u miles fro 11 C i 

onKacred in a^nunJlurf Metlmds how 
exer, on frequently thoujrh 

tbo Sdla/ar (aOA has eloiu much to 
encoiira(?(3 the adoitiim of modern 
mnchinory and nboul 5> pei < lU ot tho 
iMid fit for rultiMiti i has u >l \tt been 
elcvoloped Of tout 111 id il 1 U pci 
c^nt of the' land is cuUiAat I f ir ecieals 
pastuic. etc, 20 per e iit hi inubti, o 
nor cent for fruit trees and > t per emt 
for Ainetarels Vines in widelv iriowii 
and uine is the most iniportant product 
Other proihuts au niu/c i\c wheat 
tomatoefe, olh cs lljcs oniouh mil pinjrfs 
The forests yield primipillA l iu< oak 
(hcstimt, a ml eork I oik is a prln 
export, since P produces m< i of it than 
dll tho other eountiies e>f tin woild com 
billed The produe lion of icsm uiiel 
turpentine de lives from P s foiest pro 
duotlou P possesses jaficnt ininc*ral 
wealth JneludiiiK ant hraeiti coil eopptr 
Iron, load, sulphiii tin wolfriiu auti 


monv msrijpincse. Iron pyrites, slate, and 
babilt Jjiit the mines are not woikcd 
to rail le it A hceauso of the ahortaffe of 
elcefiK ]i Cl Lisbon ami Oporto are 
the imii imlusinal tns , the ehief manufa 
ol the foiintiA heint; soap flour tobac co. 
coiiw oli\e>fil cement textiles jrold and 
sih Cl lili^i e r mil food caniiiiiK uemifjoa, 
or por el nil tiles are made lhii» amt 
iii liisti IS a Me aish mheiiUiKM;, and the 
tile's ere wi h used in both the exteiior 
vnd ijiteiai Iffomlion of buddiuffs of 
ill kind'. n n aic poieelam far lories 
it Sae tv \ i«,t I Alesrre Gaya and 
< oiinl 11 It II line m<lu tij at ^ctub il 
IS \(iy HI j I Tint Lisbon is Ihe eentpo 
of the shiidnnl Umr ti idt The he xvy 
VI me iiadc nc •'it lies lirire eooperatres 
fho chief e A] t It ire saidliics and other 
preserve I U h wim eeipk fiuit, \cffe 
tables timler ttou <h\c oil Avolfiam, 
usin non in I tm ore in I pyrites In 
1*^47 Poitn,4rms exputs wcio valued it 
4 m-* cs uel )s 1 iipoits m the 

s in c I Clio 1 1 jt die i I lh2 H 02i cbcudos 
In 191S (ji at lint nil nniiiited Portn 
iriicsc floods to ttie A dll ol ts 307 070 
Portuguese inqior ot Lnt « >eids 
tola lie el t2> Sjh 183 

luUu 1 — Peiin Catheliism i the 
state icli,rion There in e sntlishon 
' DriKR met >\oia Olhei leht^jeiis 

e Reels HR tolerated Jh ( hiir h s if 
fered ino t at the pciiod a lien it was 
lelcntifie I with the unpopuln inomi liy 
I iiid aristocia \ bittei autiele rieah in 
'cliiiicteii ed tho Libcml i>e>lilifal m \e 
incnt of the nniotecuth ce iituPA wlich 
I euliiiinitcd in the revolution of 1910 uid 
I tho cst lb ef the repubhe Tho Chui li 
I Avas elj cst ibh-'lii d and its pioiei a 
suiiicsteiecl Act tho now orekr dul not 
hnnq the cxpecteil nation d rc,rcuei itiem 
Hiel te OIK mill piospentA 1 

theft Ins been a icaction ai^nnst uiti 
elcricnlisiii Ihe ( irnioiii di/xi regime 
lb fiaukU (hristiin m ehiracter and 
Its public asNoeiUiem with the Chinch 
oppenrs popular The sc p nation of 
e iiuuU iiml Mfitc w is iiianit lined in the 
19 iJ e f nstilutioii Iho Concordat with 
tlic He»li ''tc signed in 1)40 re^’lirel 
buildm;rs iml piopcrtA to the dioceses md 
pai'^ IttlimTioiis marriaircs woie to be 
civitlA If localised and dJAor i of parties 
manic el by the ( hurch fn hidden Ihc 
Calhoiic shrine of Out Lad a of l^atiijiu is 
m V 

1 tiutaiftn — Primal 5 iducitlon is free 
uid couipiilsorv for cliiliUtn betiAccii 
sOAfn ami fifteen In 19 le there wen* 
10 2 is irinnry schoiN with 631400 
pupils mil 43 stcondarA sihcols divided 
into fire MS and tcibnicxl celkiircs Jlicie 
h IS bet i compulsory pnii irv ediieation 
III the ( 1 V sine c ni I hut it H not Cl forced 
aelctiid(i5. Hid the riuidcrs e*f iiools 
and tiacheis an dso inadequate In 
1917 49 III cent of the pop over soAen 
veurs of ifx wob illiterate Sccondirv 
cdue itioii althoni t limited is of a hiirh 
stand ml IJic numbci of pupils at 
sicondoPA sehools m 1947 waa about 
20 000 2) 000 'ittended piiAato bchools 
There nio three uniAs with varioua 
faculties at C oimbra Lisbon ind Oporto 
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There are training colleges for teachers it marrytnfr the dauj^ter of Alfonso X. 
in the most Important tus.. commercial of Lc6u and Castile. Thus the klugrdom 
schools, a military and naval college, of P. reached its present Kurupean 
eccles. seminaries, and colleges for musir boundaries. 

and art. There were 860U uuiv. students Diniz (1297-1325) devoted himself to 
in 1947. A technical univ. was founded the constitutional and social reconstruc- 
at Lisbon in 1930: it had nearly 3000 tion of his kingdom. He encouraged 
students in 1917. agriculture, indusirial arts, commerce, 

Colonies , — The prln. dependencies and and maritime enterprise, and was a 
colonies of P. are, In Asia: Goa, Macao, patron of Icarnlug. founding tho univ. of 
Timor; and in Africa: Cape Verde Is.; Coimbra in 1290. He negotiated a 
Principe and St. Thomas Is.. Guinea, commercial treaty with England (1294) 
Angola, and ^lozambiquc. The Porlu- and formed a royal navy. Alfonso IV. 
^eso empire is the oldest colonial empire (132.J-57) was chiclly occupied in wars 
m tho world. It has an area of over with tho Cnstilians and Moslems, while 
800.000 sq. m., and a pop. of nearly his successor. Pedro 1., tho Cruel (1357- 
11,000,000. GOa ( 7 .i'.),in India, bccatuoa 13G7), en(li‘avoure»l to lessen tho tyranny 
Portuguese possession in the sixteenth of the n(>i)ility and rlergy. Tho claim 
century, a result of tho wave of missionary of Fcrdinaiul (1307-85) to the tlirono of 
and trading enthusiasm then swccin'ng P. Castile was contested by Henry of Trasta- 
It has an ai‘ca of 1400 sq. in. aud a pop. mara. Ferdinand allied himself with the 
of 624,000. Tho largest Portuguese Aragonese and Moors and with England, 
colonics are Angola (q.v.) witli 485,000 On his death the HurgumUan line came to 
sq. m. and 3.000,000 inhab. ami Mozam- an end, and the eortes asserted its right 
biqnc (q.u.) with 297,731 sq. m. and about to elect tlie new king, ehoosing John 1. 
5,085.800 inhab. Those two /Viriean de- (138.5 1 133), an illegitimate brother of 
pendencies witli their harbonrs, Avhich are Ferdinand, iind the lirst of the house of 
regularly used by Brit, shipping, have Aviz. In 1385 the united Portuguese 
been developed extensively since 1928. ami Eng. forces defeated the Castilians at 
Every effort has been made to utilise their Aljiiburrolii. The Aiiglo-Portiigiieso nl- 
mineral and agrie. rc.sourecs, aiul coin- Ihiiice was coiitirmed liy (he twaty of 
muiilcations have been greatly improved. Windsor (138(5): and J(»lin ecmenlod the 
They have important raih^aj s which give fricn<lsln|» bctwc«*n the two countries by 
acce.ss to Lobito Bay, Bclra, Lourenqo marr>ing in 1387 I’hilippa, daughter of 
Marques, Mafeking. and Koniati Piirt. John of Gaunt. During his reign tho 
Ilisfory,— -The early hist, of P. prac- period of t‘xpan<i<)n oversea ami of geo- 
tieally coinelde.s with that of (lu* whole grajihical cnlcrprlso began with the 
of the Iberian peninsula. Tlic «way of capture of (’eiita tm the N. coast of Africa, 
(Carthage (third century ij 3.) gave place iu 1115, by his son I'rinco Henry the 
to that of Home. Lusitania, comprising Navigator (d. 14(50). In the fifteenth 
that part of P. which lies S. <»f the Tagus, and si.\tecntli centuries then* was a period 
was formed Into a Uom. prov. during the of di'^cov erics which made. 1> at one time 
Augustiiii period, and the country the great oM maritime country in the 
prosjiered under Horn. rule. From tlio w»>rld. Prince Henry and liis rapt aims 
fourth to the eighth <rn(urj it w'us » \pIon d the Atlantic and tlie W. coast 
overrun by bordeh of Alani, Suevi, Visi- of Africa, They doubled (\ipo Bojador 
goth.s, Saracens, and Atal)*' in sm-ces.sioii, (1433), and discovered Madeira and tho 
and It wa.s not until the twcltth eentury \/ore.s (1442). Senegal (1415). and (-"ape 
that a kingdom w’as esta I ). K<Tdlnand of Verde (144()). The lirst consignment of 
Cu.stilc and his '.on Alfonso \’l. wM)ii bat k was brought to Libbon in 1431. 

the ter. forining the country of 1*. from , I’lic ('ape of Good Hope was doubled by 
the Moors, .\lton.so Ilenricpic, grandson , B,irtholomeu Diaz in 1 18(5, and Vasco 
of the latter count, maintained through- da Gama reached India iu J497. In 
out his Ufetiiiic a state of continual war- 1500 King Emanuel (Muuoel) assumed 
fare on the Gallcinu frontier. In Hi.'; the title of ‘liord of the conquest, uavi- 

he obtained for P, the status of an hide- gation, and eommerec of India, Etldopia, 

pendent kingdom. In 1147 he eaptiireil Arabia, and JTrsia," ami in tho same year, 
Santarem and Lisbon from the Moors and Portuguese settlements w(*ro made in 

made the latter his cap. He was sue- Brazil and on the W. coast of India, 

ceeded by Hancho I. (1185-1211), who was (hispar and Migued Corto-lleal reached 
engaged during the earlier part of hi.s reign OrcsTiUnd In 1500 1, and fre.sh colonies 
in war with the Moors and with AlfoiiMi were made in E. uml N. Africa. Albii- 
IX. of Lcdn, and later, by In'. encoiiraKc- qnerquo eonqucroil Goa (1510) and 
meat of local self-government, won l«)r Malacca (151 1); the Portuguese doiniuioii 
himself tho title of O (founder of in tho Malay Ari’hijielago was founded 
pities). He opposed the el.ifms of Iimo- (1512-14), nml ronimereiiil relations were 
cent III., but In 1210 huhmittcfl to parMl entered upon with Ctiina (1517) and Japan 
authority. Alfonso II., the Fat (1211- (1512). 

1223), is notable as the first king to At this lime P. was at th0 height of her 
sumnr^ the Port’nguese eortes. .Saucho power. Her eoitunerclal enterprise know 
II. (iWa- 48) drove the Moors from Alem- no limits, and Lisbon was recognised as 
tejo, and won many succcssih in Algarve*, tlu* gi-eat eeiiti*e of orienDil traftle. Her 
He wa.s forced to abdicate in favour of his full was due to tho persecution and later 
brother, Alfonso III. (1218-79), who pro- expulsion of the Jow's, who contributed 
claimed himself rei (king). He extemted greatly to the wealth of the country* and 
bis kingdom to Algarve, and si rengthened I to tho inlruductiou of the Inquisition 
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(1536) and of the Jesuits (1510). In 1578 
the country suiferod an overwhelmintf 
disaster in the defeat and death of the 
yoiine: King: Sobustian, grrandson of John 
III. (1521 -27), at Alcazar-al-Kebir. aeb- 
astion was sureecded by his uncle, the 
senile C'ardinol Henry, last of the Aviz 
dynasty. Anions' the many claimants 
to the crown w^as Philip IT. of Spain, who 
in the confusion and disaflcetlon marched 
boldly into the country and had himself 
crowned kinje. From 1581 to 16 to 
rcmaineil under the Sp. huzerainty, thus 
becoming: liivoUod in the wars in the 
Netherlands and Clorinaiij'. England 
and Holland seized the Portukucso 
possessions in S. America and the Malay 
Archipolugfo. After sev. insurrections, 
P, regained her inflependencc, and John, 
duke of Hrngaiiza, a descendant of 
Kinanuel 1., was crow’iied .Tohn IV. in 
1640. Knglnnd rer'ogniscd tlio llragaiiza 
dynasty when Pharlcs II. married 
(’atherine of Praganza in 1661. This 
confirmed the tricndly wdalion-^ bctw'cen 
the two countries, which dated hack to a 
treaty of 1373. The count it became 
involved in a colonial war with Holland, 
and a more soiious coullK't with i^imin. 
In the reign of Allonso VT. (16.>(5 83). 
son of John IV., th uv i*' <lcf<‘ated at 
Klvas (1659), Ciudad Itotlrigo (ICOt), 
and Monies Claros (166.1), and the war 
concluded with the tieatv of JJshon 
(1668). The Anglo-Portngucso alliance 
w’as rciiewetl by tlie treaty of Mcthncn 
(1703), ami P. bccaim* iiuohod in the 
war of the Sp. Succ(‘ssion. P. had lost 
all her jmp<»rtant colonics c\ceF»t Brazil, 
and wa^ no longer one of the i hiof powers 
in Europe. Pomhal, a mimstcr of Joseph 
(17.10-77), did his utmost to restore the 
kingdom to its former position by 
strengthening the monarehy ami encour- 
aging cokuiinl development . He expelled 
the Jesuits (17.19), organised edueation, 
and <-a fried out reforms in the deteiico 
of the country. On the aecession of the 
mad Queen Mari.i I., he w.is d<*privrd of 
office (1777), and P. relapsed its former 
condition. In 1792 Man.i’s son, John, 
wns nfipoiutcd regent. In the European 
war which broke out nl the cud of the 
century Doin John obtaimd suhstaiitiul 
aid from (Ireat Britain against Spain mid 
France, but in 1807 left J*. for Bio de 
Janeiro. His act was lollowed l>y the 
Fr. occupation of l\ and the crowning 
of Joseph Bonaparte .it Madrid, resulting 
in the Peninsular w.ir (7.r.), which con- 
tinued till 1811. In 1810. on the death 
of Mniia 1.. John VI. succetMled to the 
tbrono, but rimunned in Brazil, appointing 
Marslial Bcresjford as liis i iecro> . The 
discontent w’lileli this caused among his 
siihiects resulted in a revolution (l.'^20) 
and the ostab. of a ilemocralie form of 
govemineiit. John liastemsl luick to 
Lisbon, and promised to ol>ey the ‘con- 
stitution of 1822.* Meanwhile Brazil had 
obtained coinplcto independc-nce, with 
Horn Pedro I. (q,v.) as const Itutional 
emperor. On the deatli of John VI. 
(1826) Pedro, who w'os now* Peilro IV. of 
P., estab. the basis of the constitution 
whlrh romained in force until 1910, 


and then, returning to Brazil, abdicated 
in favour of his so ven-y ear-old daughter, 
Maria da (iloria, who ruled with her 
uncle M igiiel us regent. The latter headed 
a reactionary movement, and with the 
aid of the nobility, military, and clergy, 
proclaimed himself king in 1828. With 
the help of Bril, troops, Pedro re-cstab. 
his daiightcp, rcintpodueing tho consti- 
tution of JS26. But the emperor died 
the same year, and a period of misrulo and 
confusion followed, the government being 
alteiuately m tho hands of tho .Septem- 
brists and C’arlists. The constitutional 
party owed miifh of Its victory, in 1834, 
to Eng. hiippon and protection. MariVs 
son, Pedro V*. (18.'»3 -61), was succeeded by 
his brother Lniz 1. (1861-89). 

Towards tho end of the nineteenth 
century P. nsilised, a little too late, the 
value of her Afrirari po-^sc^sions, and was 
obliged to ccilc some of her ter. in E. and 
W. Africa, giimg up her cl.T-lin to Nyasa- 
land in 1889. Tn that •venr (’arlos I. 
a&ccTided the t hrone. and w as assassinated 
with the crown pi-incc m 1908. His 
second son. Manocl II., was dcihroiicd in 
Oct. 1910, and t he rcpublir w'.ss proclaimed 
on Oct. 6. The ProM-ionul (lov. was 
under tlie i»ri*sldeTiey of Dr. Braga, 
who in Aug. 1911 was succeeded by Ur. 
Manuel de \iTiaga. the first president 
of the c'oiistitutional republic. A lojalist 
founter-re\ olii< ion under Pal>lo Oouceiro 
(fc^ept. 191 1> w'as suppressed and also an 
cxti'emist ‘Rod’ revolution m Jan, 1912. 
The ‘Reds* and th© lloyuINU were not 
represented in tho tirst Congress; tho 
fc.tronge«-t parly were the Bemoerdts, into 
w’liich Allonso ('‘osta had transformed the 
fighting revolutionary force, the Car- 
iionan'o. After tliree ineffective coalition 
Calunets, (’ostn liceamo in Jan. 1913 a 
veiieil die I fit or. who, however, rc'^peeted 
pari, forms, in Feb. 1914 ho was suc- 
ceeded l»y Bernardino Machado, whose 
poilcv was conciliatory. In I he First 
World War rojnlist 1*. sympathised with 
Oeriiuiiiy, and the Rcpnl«licaiis with tho 
Allies. On Dee. 9, 1911, the put-ally 
l^Muicr, Machado, was Bin i eeded by 
\zc^cdo(''outlnho. Thenon-interic' tion- 
ist president, Arriaga, allowed the tiers, 
to eiigineiT a neutralist coup d'etat (.Ian. 
1915) which made Uen. Pin.cnto de 
Castro a dictator, but iu May ho was 
oierthrown. Dr. Braga hecamo pro- 
visional pTesldciit, being succeeded in 
Aug. by Dr. Machado. Tn Nov. Oosta 
returned to power, and his allowing the 
Allies the benefit of intcrneil sliipping 
caused (kTiimny to deilnre war, March 9, 
1916. P. had been traditiouallv 'ilhod 
to England for five ccuturies. P.’h chief 
theain* of war was E. Africa, while Gen. 
Termagnini comma inied the l^ortugucse 
Expcditinnarj Force in France. -V war 
Cabinet wns formed by Dr. Almeida, 
inehidiiig Costa, who banned his own 
Cabinet In April 1917, but a Lisbon 
insurreclion in Acc. drove both Costa 
and president Machado out of office. 
Brachamps became provisional pre.sidcnt 
aud Major l>nes, leader of tho revolution- 
aries, Premier, later (May 10, 1918) being 
elected president, but was assassinated 
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In Deo 'laniAffulni formed a 

mlni’^try ^Ith siha Antunt*i ««' i)io\ibioiml 
preskUnt In Jan 1U19 ( onceiro estab 
a Do>aHst (tov at Opoito but v^afl 
Hupprosscd In A.ugf Di Almeida \\as 
elected priMdent Duiinsr lOiO thiic 
were nine '5ucceR«*i\o < abintts and a 
I'evolution m Oct 19JI In 192) 
Almeidas pitRidoney tdmiu'iUd and 
Teixiirn Gomes biueccrUd him lit 
attempted reeoneiliatlon in politics but 
lioaTKiAlly P s lankruptc^ thri itciud 
also her coloniil pos'^t^ ions On Dec 
11 192 » tie \tiui ible Dr At uhado wa'> 


Cairnona was re-elected president m 
19)5 1912 and 1919 but balarar was 
111 fa< t the prime loieo in P Diirfnfp 
tit '^eioiid World War 1* icmaimd 
luutiiil but in 194S iindci the lioii-tY 
of 1J7) ho granted Diilain facilities 
to sc t lip an and naval bases in the A/oicj9 
Diitiiu hindid ba<k those bases in June 
1 Ui “salizai*. lHiic\olint dictatorslifp 
his l<tri appucntly populai and respon 
silk in ihaintii Ihe assMubly bor up 
midci the ( imstitiitlon ol 19)) provided 
i foirn ol sifoi^ ^ ilv< but with the 
cxeossco of the latoi inonait by and of the 
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again elected pnsai nt but In Inh 
1926 his powers w i ti nsftirtd t 
Gen Gomes da Cost i w 1 o h id < ii^mten 1 
a successful niolnti n in til Ins air t 
by Ocn Cniniona wl ilien be*’ iiiu i 
military dictatoi On M pi h 2 j 1 M 
he w la eketei pnsilut Iho fln i 
mmistcr Dr Sali/ai il ilisod 
nomie« and treaties ft < nimne \ n 
slimed with Estonia and 1 lind and f 
arbitration with the 1 \ (1929) V 

new miuistrj cami m on J in 20 1 i a 
with Gen Olfieira t pruniir i if 
President ( armona continue I his n ild 
dktatorsliip despite pretests igiinst it 
which to riiolt m J ff%olntion m 
Madeira and the is of tie \/ons (\pifl 
19J1) 

In 19)2 8nl 1 / ir be came Prime Alinistip 
Between idept 1044 and >cb 1917 be 
also held tlie post of fonign uiinjster 


rcpiillk till in Ins n ind '^iJi/ir hiJ 
not been piipand to intni t aii\ sub 
'fltnntml im i-.uii of power ti an dec ted 
b >d> and that of the as'^oiiibly Is \civ 
limited It Ins been able to eritkisi 
c indidly hMi\ei and has froqinnth 
ilont so fu jMunts of detail In 1919 
P agu* II i) mifipiito in tho \ Atlantfe 
Ire it \ I ntdir opinion seemed to wcl 
c ouic the t t lit not as a significant change 
but nier(l\ i-i i logic il eoTitiiination of a 
)»olic> pwsiifd for many years Jho 
pTc^ideniial elections of 1919 dnilng 
whnh eeii‘iorship of the p#iss was con 
sidenblv re laved pissed oft peacefully 
a striking contrast to cleetlotis held at <ho 
hegmmng of the twintie th oentiirj Tho 
opposition eancildate, Gen do Matos, 
iientuilh withdrew hia nomination 
I he opposition gave no sign that they 
could HUfltain a peaceful pail regime, and 
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the oppohitlon presidential candidate, 
thovffh a respected fotatesmen of 'lihoral 
tmrlltious, olTcrod little constructive 
criticism of t ho kov. and had no profn^amme 
of his own. Oonsoqnontly, it was iin* 
possible to KaiiKo either the extent of the 
opi)OMilion, or the basic causes undcrlylnf? 
it. sdiihsoquenb assembly debates atyj- 
frestetl 1 hat thi*se included dlscont cut wit h 
irov. policy on educational and a^ric. 
niattcrs and on the Angola udmmlhtrftl Ion. 

P. has rciuainod a poor country with a 
low standard of living. The Salazar Oov. 
rccogmsod that without greater liKlustrlal- 
isation little can be done to raise tho 
general standard of living, and put forward 
an ambitious scbenic of pnhllc w'orks and 
plans to develop iiowcr schemes. A series 
of hydro-electric works » ‘ounce ted with 
dams on tho Jis. (Javado and Zczere weiv 
begun with the same object-., to be com- 
pleted in tho early ]9r>Us. The clectri- 
ticatinn of all the railways is under 
consideration, and a number of new' 
deep-water docks planned l<ir the port of 
Lisbon. One of tlio mHii> new roads 
contemplntcd or under coiibtrin-tJou in- 
\olves the building of a large bridge over 
the R. Tagus at V’lla Franca do Xira. 

iMnmuiut’ ami Ltteraiwre. — Portuguese, 
a bronch of the Ro'ean ’ ranch of lan- 
guagc.s, lia.s grown out ox laxt. dialects 
spoken in the prov. of Lusitania at the 
time of the llom. occupation, and thnnigh 
the iuftueuco of the baraccu msaders an 
Arabic element was kucr iiitroducfxl. 
Portuguese is strictly councclcd with 
iJalleoOt tho dialect of tho old kiiigdmu of 
tlalicia. \N ith the gisiwth of iiational 
pride in P., the lauguugo became more 
illifereutiuted from the other Roiiumcc 
tongues ot the peninsula. Portuguese is 
sriokeii by about 8,000,000 i)copk* hi P., 
by about 44.000,000 in ilra/il. h> about 

10.000. 000 ill tlic Portuguese (oJonles of 
Africa* a lioiit 1,000,000 in Asia, and about 

1.. *100.000 ill Oceauia, aT»art from the 
'pidgin' Portuguese varieties in Africa. 
India, iiinl S.E. Asia, (hdlogo is upokcti 
bv about 3,000,000 people in N.W. Spain. 
The reicii of Alfonso III, s.'jw the pnidiic- 
tion of many troubadour songs, the ohle-.t 
<‘ollectioii Lieing the Canriomim da Ajitda, 
The royal patronage of banl- was con- 
tinued by his son, mug Dliii/ ( 1270-1 32, >), 
himself the author of miiiicrous lro\as 
and pastorals. The carlv lourt po<*try K 
lircserved in tho Cam uiueirti Uixti (1510), 
x'omplled by (iarcia tie Itesemle (1170- 
l.')3(>). Throughout the fourteeulh and 
lifteenth oeuturios m.iny prose ihronicles, 
Jives of saints, and genealogical registers 
were written, niid tJie legends of Vrthur, 
Merlin, Aniadls of (laul. and othi*r heroes 
of ehi\alry, legenxlH which permeated the 
literature of W. Europe, early penetratctl 
into P. Portuguese tiriima w'ciil through 
the natum) stages of ndigious play, moral- 
ity, fareo, and comedy. The tounder was 
oil VJkJonto n470~lo30), who gathered 
round him many dlRciples, iiicludiug 
Alfonso Alvarez, Antonio Jlibeu'o, An- 
tonio Prebte.s. and Balthazar Dias. 
Antonio de Ferreira (la‘28--(}l)), author ol 
Inez de Casirtt, was a superb writer i>f 
tragedy Tho ohi Provencal traditions of 


poetrj gave place to tho classic Jnduonce 
widi'li spread from Italy through Spain. 
KA do .Miranda (c. 1485-1558), poet and 
dramatist and founder of tlie elasslo 
schools, was strongly Inilucnccd by con- 
temporary It. literature. Ills Comedias 
(i55h). written in collaboration xvith 
AntoiJiu de Ferriera, became, like Ills 
poems, popular in Lisbon. The new 
classic i)oetpv did not, Iiow'ovcr. grip the 
people rft large, an<l was couiiued in its 
popuiarit > t o court circles. 

Ilut with tJic growth of inaritimo and 
commercial prosperity, nmv life wa* fused 
into the libiatiire of P., and the patriot- 
ism of tlic j»cr>i»lc found expression in 
C!aiiiO(‘nH‘s Lu^mdn (157*2), a great 
nation.xl ejiic. The cpi< form became 
po]>iiim‘, ami ( .mjncus had many imi- 
tators, aiiuaig whom may he lueiitioned 
Px^reira dc Cu'-ti'o (1571 1032), Sousa de 
Mawdo, Sa lic .Mcnozeo (d. IChl), and 
(Iarcia <ic Macco^^ alias. Luring the years 
of Sp. lule (1581-1840) the intlonal spirit 
reached an o\ erw helming blow wdilch 
necessarily aflected the liltrary initput. 
For a tmio c\en Portuguese was aban- 
doned ill fn^ our of rip. Ill t ho seventeenth 
century, however, some good histories 
were written, notably bv Brandilo (rf. 
1637) and de Meuezes (1673-1743). In 
the early eighteenth century Fr. iidiuence 
prevailed w ilh iiio^t Portuguese poets, but 
the gf^iieral standard of kiste was raised by 
the tw’o poxds. F. M. do Niivcunentij 
(1731 1819) and Munoel du Bocage (176 >- 
180,)), who endeavoured to purify and 
enrich the language and to ppcbcrve llic 
early national traditions. Tho early imu - 
t4-t‘nth century witnessed a spirit of revolt 
against the untvvoru forms, and a general 
revival of leticr.-.. The chief exponents 
of the Hom,iijiie movement in 1*. wen» 
,1. Jl. domes (d. IhO.L, J. A. de Maculo 
(d. IS31 b N. T. da Almeida «f. 1811). Of 
the ninetecnlh century and inodom j)iM‘ts 
thx^ most notable are A. dc Castilho (ISuii- 
1875), li. do Almeida darrett, tho dmma- 
tist (1799 lS5lb ,J. do Barros, PuJUutriu, 
MagalluV*-,. uiiil Soares de Passes; aiiimig 
the historian- are llerculano (1810-79), 
V.nrnliaceu, P. da riilva, Luz Soriano, and 
Oliveira Martin-.. The novollsta of the 
niucteeiith century are ivpreseiited by 
lU'belio da riiJva and Eoa do (jiudroz 

i d. 1900). nmi of the twentieth coiitury by 
Cuidnivl Itilndro and Haul Br.iudilo. The 
politkM) i onlliets of the flist tliree decades 
of the twentieth eenturv i^ausod some 
cieeliue in Portuguese literary standards, 
the poet Eugenio de Castro (h. 1369) being 
an exi’cption to this rule. But after lOSO 
a luodcrn school of lit crury artists gn'w up, 
ooiuhining some featiuvs ol P’r. and Amer. 
literature with a basis of intense oation- 
alisiu, and retaining the o,ss<'ntlalIy Portu- 
guese preoccupation witb the spiritual. 
This school iiicludi's FerniUido Pessoa, 
Camdio Pcssanha, JosA Rdglo, AJniada 
Ni^reiros, Q^por SimAes, aud Maria 
Archer. 

— There are ome Rom. remains in 
P., notably at Kvora, where there an* 
iinpn^sslve ruins of a temple to Diana. 
Truly Portuguese art, however, dates 
from n later period. Ono of the Quest 
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examples !<; tho Romano •Gothic cathedral 
at Evora (1185-1204). Numerous rell- 
ffloiis building In Lisbon, Coimbra, and 
Oporto illustrate tho development of 
l*ortutfUcsc* Gothic, the purity of line 
beiuf; particularly notable. Portuguese 
art of t he late tlfteenth unci early sixteenth 
centuries was much intluenced by Mo'^lem 
und liurgundian style's, linder these 
influences, there evolved au artl'^tic 
jiaitcru differing eousidembly from tho 
styles geiK'rally prevalent outside tho 
Iberian peninsula at the same period. 
The master craftsman of Manneliiie st>Je 
was Joflo do ("astilho, and lino C'xaniplc's of 
his work can be seen in Evora, Klvas, 
('oimbra. and (''intra. The combination of 
liurgundittii lavishiiess of detail and 
Moslem simplicity of architectural forms, 
grafted on a basis of lat c European < iotbJc, 
results In buildiiurs which are both ex- 
ciiiteitely dc'c'oratcd and yet fimrlanieutally 
simple, liaving a sometimes almost 
ethereal quality. Though Portuguese 
haroque is of a high standard, it ne\er 
attained the quality of Man lu line, and 
later t’ortugue-^e art was geneiM II \ inferior. 
In the twentieth centurj, ottuhil gov. 
encouragement has been gi\en to native 
artists and architects, and nianv of tho 
characteristics of the Manueline style have 
been incorporated into modern buildings. 

Music. — P. Is noted for its folk music, 
though it was not until the nineteenth 
century that musicians begun to incor> 
porate folk -themes into tlioir work. 
This folk-musio shows Moorish and 
troubadour influcncob. Portugi u*so music 
otherwise tended to bo modelled on Sp. 
forms. Among composers inspired by 
their uati\o music may l*e mentioned 
IjUiz Freitas Branco, Viaiia «ln Motta, and 
Kill Poclho. 

UWliography. — GE^FRAL: The various 
statistical pubs, and oflicial rc'ports of the 
gov. depts.; O. Crawford, Portuudl Old 
and A'ew, 1880; M. A/S. Hume, Thrunyh 
Porfuyal. 1007; W, H. Koeiicl, Portugal, 
its Land and Pcjoide, lUOJi; P. S. Marsilen, 
A Wayfarer ‘"n Portugal, 1927: D. GoM- 
nng. To Portugal, 19.‘14; R. Gallop 
Portugal; a Jiimk of Folkways, 1930; 
Cotta, Kcojwnnc Planning in (^orpotahu \ 
Portugal, lU.i7 ; L. Gruux, Le Portuaul 
^conomvjuc, 1937; H, G. West, I'lic JSar 
f’orporative Stat* of Portugal. 1939; F. I 
Pereira dos rfantos, Im (’onstituhon sot mh 
tt pohlifjue portugHui^e, IIMO; M. ii 
Higgins and C. F. th* Wmton, Suim/ 
of Kdufulion in Pfnlioiol. 1912; H ,I 
Gn*eiiwaIJ, Our Ally, 19i.3; 

Macaulay, They Wtnl to Portugal, 19 li;, 
and Fabled Shore, 1919. Hwtory- E. 
MacMurdo, History of Portugal, Isso; 
T. Legrand, Histoire de Portugal, 192^; 
E. Pw'stagi*, Chapters m Anglo-Porlugu/'^f 
Relations, 1935, and The Portuguese 
Exidorations. 19.36; V'. do Braga ncd- 

f'unha. Revolutionary Portugal , 19 10- Vi dd, 
1938; M. Derrick; The Portugal of Salazar, 
1938pr. C. O. Egerton, Salazar, 1913; 
II. V. Livermore, Jlintory of Portugal, 
1917. Tiik Akts: T. Braga, Ifistoria da 
Literatura Portugvesa, 1870 80; T. de 
Vas('oncc\\aii,nistoriadd Arte em Portugal, 
1885, W. C. Watson, Portuguese Archi- 


tecture, 1908; A. F. Q. Boll, Portuguese 
Literature, 1922; G. Le Gcutll, Iax Litera- 
ture portugaise, 1935; R. de Santos, IfArt 
porfugaise, 1938; A. Lecn. l>a Alusica 
i)ortuou(sa, 1942; M. Rodrigues Ltipa, 
/.icocs de literatura portuguesa: l^poca 
medieval, 1913; K. Lambert, L'Ari rn 
Espagne et Portugal, 194.'>. CoLoxn:^: 
J. (\ It. Slatham, Through Auxjola. 1922; 
A. S. Brow’ll, Madeira, Canary Inlands, 
and Azores, 1922; T. A. Barn>>, Angolan 
Skftrhes, 1928; F. Rilu'iro Saiga do, 
L* Empire colonial portngais, 1931; 
Eduardo Moreira. /Portuguese tkist Africa : 
a Study of Rtligious Am/s, 1930; Vllus 
Riboiro, Hisfona Colonial, 1938; E. do 
Campos, /Problemas Fundanieniais Portu- 
gueses, 1946. 

Portuguese East Africa, see Mozvm- 
biqttk. 

Portuguesa, state of W. cent ml Vene- 
zuela, N. of Zamora, named after the riv. 
of tho same name. It is an agru*. 
sugar, eortee, mai/e, and cocoa being the 
chief prodiK ts. Uuanare is tho cap. 
Pop. 87,200. 

Portuguese Guinea, colon v of Portugal, 
on the c'oast of .'MSicg.imbia, \V. Airiea, 
compri^'ing the Bi<.)sagos Is., in the 
Atlantic. It ha', an area of 1 1,300 sq. in. 
Bnlania is tlio cap.; Bissau is the chief 
port. TJu r-lilcf exports are i\or>, palm 
oil nuts, rubber, rice, and wax. Pop. 
a."! 1, 000. 

Portuguese India, three rlcpcndeneies 
of tioa (y.e.), on the Aial.ibar coast; 
l)am5,o. f»ii tin* coast 100 m. \, of Boin- 
ba\ ; and Dm oi.r.), a "mall is. about 
l.to in. \\ . of Damao. Goa, or Fiingim, 
is the cap. TImtc' arc* manganese deposits 
iiearMormiiguo. Fi"h, suit , c*oco-nuts,and 
cofira are exported. Area 1 ">.17 sq. ni. 
Pop. 62.>,000. 



Portuguese Man-of-War^ name given to 
tho Hpi'cies of Physalia, a genus of Hy- 
dro/oa, or J<>U.\ tl.Mh. rcmarkiililc on account 
of their hrilliant colourH. si/e, and tho 
severity of the pain its members are 
capabin of intlietizig on tho human skiri. 

Portuguese West Africa, see Anuola. 
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Portus Plendlum, see under Santander. 

Port Wine, dark-red, fiiU-bodled wine 
made In Portugal and exported from the 
tn. of (^orto, from which it takes its 
name. The grapes from which P. W. is 
made do not belong to any one variety, 
but the distinctiveness of the wine 
depends upon the climate and soil of the 
dist. and the methods of cultivation and 
vinification. The P. W. dlst. is the Alto 
Doui'o, a region along the R. Douro, about 
40 m. long and 10 ni. wide. The dist. la 
very mountainous, and the soil, kept in 
place by Htoiic-walle<l terraces, consists 
mainly of clay-Hch 1 st and granitic material. 
The cllTnato is oxtu^mo, hot summers 
alternatlDg with cold winters, accom- 
panied by heavy rains. For the most part 
the vines oro allowed to grow qiiite close 
to the groimd. The grapes are carried 
away in baskets, their stalks are removed, 
and the finilt trodden in large stone vessels 
for more than twenty-four hours. Fer- 
mentation is allowed to proceed to a 
certain extent in the stone vessels, the 
skins being troildcn after an interval to 
procure the characteristic dark colour. 
The wine is then removed to \at 8 and 
about 10 per cent of its volume of gottd 
iirandy added. In tLo^winter the wluo is 
racked and more brandy added; another 
rncliing takes place in the .spring, and tite 
wino is stored m casks for export. The 
restricting of fcrniontation b> tno addition 
of brandy causes a largo percentage of 
sugar (7 to 15 per cent) to remain In the 
wine, while there is usually fr<tm 18 to 22 
lier cent of alcohol. The development 
of the P. W. trade has been ('fleeted l>y 
means of Brit, ('apital, and for many y('ars 
(•reat Britain njcolved the greater part of 
the exported product. 

Port Winston Churchill, name given to 
ArromancJjcs. Nonuundy, >>hcre allied 
troo])s landed on Juno C, lUli. 

Porvoo, are Boiiga. 

Posadas, tn. of Argentine, (ap. of the 
Misioiies (list., on iho Alto I'arauA 11., 
700 m. from Buenos Aires. Ycrba mat 6 
and tobacco an' grown In tlic \ieiiuty. 
Near by are tbo ruins of the old Jesuit 
nilsMon*.. from uhleh tliu prov. of Allsiones 
derived Its name. pop. 40,000. 

Poseidon, in Uk. mythology, god of tlie 
sea and son of Ohrono'y and Khea. lie 
was tdentifled by the Homs, with their god 
Neptune. P. luarrii-d Ainphitrito, and 
had sway omt the •'ca. the winds, and 
earthquakes, his syinhol of po\>ep being a 
trident. Ills pahuc was at the bottom 
of the sea, near Algie in Kubopa, whore he 
kept hts chariot and ids stud of horses. 
He built tlio walls of Troy, but, not lieing 
rewarded for Iiis work, ho showed im- 
placable hatnsl towards the Trojans. 
He (.ontcnd<Ml with Athens for Attica, 
and conspired against the sovereignty of 
Zens. 

Poseldonius (c. 135-51 n.c.). Stuio 

philosopher, b. at Apaniea In Syria. He 
WHS a pupil of I’aiieetius. He travelled 
considerably, visiting Home in SB b.c'., 
and was the teacher and friend of Cicero. 

Posen, see Poznan. 

Posilipo, volcanio mt. to the N.W. of 
Naples, peootrated by the tunnel called 

F.E, 10 


Grotto of P. (755 yds. long) connecting 
Naples with P. (anct. Puteoli), sappo.sed to 
have been built during the Augustan 
period, and by the Grotto of Sojanus (990 
yds.), built by M. Cocceius Nerva in 
37 B.c. at the command of Agrlppa. In 
the vineyards near its entrance is the 
alleged tomb of Virgil. 

^ ^Positive Rays were first discovered in 
1 086 by (ioldstoin during experiments 
with (h‘*cliargc tubes containing rarefied 
gases, lie noticed that luxninous streaks 
passed ilirougii holes in the e^itbode In tlio 
tube, ana lie named these streaks Kanal- 
sirMilej}. J. J. Thomson revealed the 
nature of liieso streaks, and finding them 
to consist of po.'sitively charged particles, 
he renamed th(‘m P. It. Thomson used a 
discharge tub(j with a perforated cathode, 
and tho rays w«ro rnailo to pass througii 
an ol( 3 <*tric ilcld and n magnetic field suc- 
cessively. Tho Xai*t that the rays were 
detlectcd In these tldds proved that they 
consisted of charged part ides; the direc- 
tion of tho deflection provctl tliat tho 
charges were positive, and measurements 
of tho deflections produced hy the electric 
and magnetic fields enabled Thomson to 
compute the ratio of the chargi* to tho 
mass of the particle. He tliiis c-tab. tho 
fact that the particles were ioniiscMl atoms, 
i.e. atoms minus one or more elc( irons, 
and as the electronic charge was know n in* 
was able to detennlno the mass of tiie 
atom in question. .Subsequent exiicrl- 
ments with an improved form of Thomson 
tub(' by Aston led to the Importaut dis- 
covery that most chemical elements really 
consisted of a mixture of bimplcT element'^. 
Tho simpler elements had idimticul 
('hcmical properties, and were named 
utotope», but their atomic weights were 
different. Chlorine, for example, coiisistH 
of two isotopes having atomic weights 
3.5 and 37 respectively. Any temple of 
chlorine is made up from a recipe con- 
taining these isotopes in proportions that 
never varj*^. and the atomic weight of 
chlorlnt> determined by chemical means 
Is found to bo 35 5. Aston’s result has 
explained many anomalies in the pericMlic 
(dassifleation of the elements, and it iias 
('onflrmod tlio hypothesis that all atom's 
are built up of the same bricks -eh \ trons 
and protons. *S>f J. Aston, Isotopes ( 2 nd 
ed.>, 1021. AVc oiso Istvrop!:s. 

Positivism, philosophical system which 
rcstrirts itself to tho data of oxpeneni'c, 
rejecting all a priori ami metapIiysH'al 
speculation. In the Hcventcenth century 
Ilumo confined himself to the sphere of 
observation. He consnlercd cmiia! rela- 
tions as merely what .'\porieuco has 
led man to expect. While not denying 
al>soliil(‘ reality he decian d it outside the 
scope of his pcrf('i t h.j^tem. The truiii 
founder of P., however, wm Augraste 
Comte (t/.r.), who owed much to Saiut- 
Slnion. H. starts from the assumption 
that knowledge '.i- iioscd solely on tho 
methods and di.-^ overies of physical 
science, and attempts tlio rovaliiatiuii of 
social and moral values lu the light of tho 
exact sciences. Comte adopted a ‘ religion 
of humanity' akin to Nietzsche’s hlea of 
Superman, and proposed to dethrone tbo 

U 
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ipods of exlstinff religious beliefs and raise 
the welfare of mankind as the object of 
worship. There exists a positivist church 
with ntual and organisation whic-h has 
been aptly described by Huxley as 
Catholicism without Christianity. See 
A. Comte, General Vitw of I^ositiristn 
(traus.), 1908; G. Dchcrmc, .1. Comte et 
son OBUore, le posiiirisme, 1909; and 11. 
Gouhier, Jeunessc d'A. Comte ei la for- 
mation du positivisme, 1933-.‘ht. 

Positivism, Logical, .'ochonl of philosophy 
arising out of the ^^ork of Ih^rtminl 
Husscll. Its fundantcntal proposition'^, 
brlelly stated, are three in nunihcr. 
Firstly, the nieaniug of uny statement 
about the everyday \vorld is the method 
by which its truth is verified through 
sensations; thus *this is a picture* means 
that sensations of colour, hardness, cold- 
ness, etc., ore being produced. Secondly, 
and following from the first, there is no 
meaning in theological or metaphysical 
statements, because these are not made 
about the world which is experienced by 
the senses. There can bo no meaning in 
statements about the nature of God. 
because His existence cannot be verified 
by senso experience. Thirdly, and 
again following from the first, proposi- 
tions conc-erning resthctics or ethics 
e.g. that * stealing is urong* or that 
* Keats’s poetry is beautiful,* contain only 
the expression of a subjective emotion 
and do not say anj^thing about the objects 
they purport to discuss, since ‘poctr.v, 
‘beauty,* ‘evil,* etc., are not expcrn'iiccd 
by the sonses. Though a ino\<‘ment of 
great influence, the iloetrine has a pro- 
foundly destructive elfeet, since, if its 
propositions be granted, no theory about 
the nature of the universe cun he offered. 
See A. J. Ayer, Langumje, Truth, and 
Logic, 193G, 1940, and (\ E. M. .load, A 
Cntique of Ltgicul Pitsiticism, 19j(). 

Posology (ffo<ro5, Ilow much, Aoyo«, seieiiee) 
science of quantity. Tlic term was used 
by creremy Hentham jii liis .s\.slcm of 
classification of sciences. Tin* science of 
the body, somatology, was diviiled by him 
into P., the 'ficncc of quantity Ki.f. 
mathcinatich), ami jMiioIogy, the s<icijcc 
of quality. The moflcrn u.-^e of the icnii 
P, is now cr>iitimMl to medicine, particu- 
larly hoiiJO*oj»atii.\ , wlurc Itiucuns theory 
of dose. In the ilcciinal system, the pure 
substance or pure iim ture is dimoted by 
To make the fli-st ilceiinal dilution ten 
grains of liie snh-.tiime arc mixed witli 
ninety grains of sug«ii‘ ot milk, or ten drops 
of thi* motJier tinctiu’c uith nlnct.v drops 
of aJcohi)!. The .second decimal dilution, 
or 2X jxitcncy, is made l)y mixing ten 
parts of the flrht dilution with iun< ty 
parts of sugar of milk oraloohol, and sn cn, 
A cenlcsimal system is also worked, tho 
ratio of flucce.s.sivo potencies being 
Both syslems of P. oiv as.sociated \Mth 
various branches lA homceopathy. 

PosM Comitatus (power of tho c*o.). 
'KaisUfg the 1*. C.* is an aitct. common 
law power Inherent in any justice of the 
peace or sheriff to take of tho co. any 
number of persons ho deems necessary to 
accompany him in the pnmuit, arrest, and 
imprisoDiuent of traitors, felons, and 


bi’cakcrs of tho peace, .\ecordlng to 
Blackstono everyone over fifteen years of 
nge and under the grade of a peer is bound 
under pain of fine and imprisonment to 
obey the order. The power is never 
exercised at the present day. 

Possession. It is safe to say that the 
whole field of loral theory contains no 
<*oiieeption that has given rise to sueh 
difiieultics as that of P. These dllllcultles 
are not merely academic, for tho legal 
cousequenccs of the acquisition and loss 
of J\ arc of great practical importance, 
(’orporeal P., i.e. tho 1*. of a material 
(»bject, is defined by Salmoud us the 
continuing exercise of a claim to tho 
exohisive use of It. The h abjective ele- 
ment consists in the intention {animus 
2 iosifidendi) to appropriate to oneself tho 
exclublvc use of the thing; the phy.sical 
or objei'tivc, in tho external facts which 
effectively realise or embody the intention. 
This realisation is derived as a rule from 
one or more of tho following sources: (1) 
The physical power of tlio possessor; (2) 
tho persoual presence of the po.ssesKor; 
(.3) #»ccrecy; (4) custom; (.">) respect for 
rightful claim, and (0) the manifestation, 
by entry, apprehension, and actual use, of 
the animus domini (lutenlion to own). 
Incorporeal P., it it cun tie said to unioiiut 
(o P. at all, is the P. of any non-material 
object, e.g. a right to light or any other 
tMsement (r/.r.) (sec also iNcoKPonriAij 
IIEIIKDITAMKNT; l*RKS(’Kll*TK)N). J’hysi- 
call5% no mere claim to exclusive user 
can he effective, it is essential in the 
case of incorporeal P. that the jiossessor 
exercise his F. by ronttnuous use and 
enjoyment . On tho whole, the aiitliorities 
con< nr in eaillng corporeal P. tho P. of a 
thnig, incorporeal the I*, of a right. In 
both (*ivil and crimiLal law it is often of 
vital importance to distinguish 1*. from 
ownership, e.g. to differentiate larceny 
ig.r.) from false pretences tq.r.). Ihcring’s 
statement of the relation between P. and 
ownership may he adopte<l, \i/. ‘I'osses- 
si»m is the ol)jeetive 1‘cuh.sation of owner- 
ship,* i.r. P. Is in fact w'hal owneiNhip 
(Korn, dominium) is in right, or, in otlier 
words, ‘Possession is the tic facto exerciM* 
of a <'iQim: owmer-.hip is Uu* tie jure recog- 
nition fif one’ (Sahiiond). .V niimher of 
important eonscxiiiciiccs flow from P., 
r.tf. it is evidence of ownership, and tho 
po.sscssop can put all otlicr claimants to 
proof of their alleged titles {i.e. it is the 
proverbial nine points of llic law); long 
P. in certain eireiimstaoees gives a 
complete title even as against tho true 
ow'iier (.srr PIlI■:.'^^RIPTlo^ ; Limitations, 
St.vtptes of); ownership may bo trans- 
ferred by mere transfer of e.g. in tho 
ctue of certain negotiable instrnrnents; a 
posse.s.sop having no title may oft(*n confer 
a good title on another, e.g. It a thief pays 
another man for goods with stolen coin. 
Jt may bo noted that a wld<*ly aeceptiMl 
theory of I*, is <>hat of the ei'lcbratcd 
Jurist Savigny, to the effect that the 
essence of corporeal P. Is the physical 
pow'cr of exclusion; but that, while at tho 
coinnienccmont of P. pre.sent or actual 
physical power of using a thing oneself is 
requisite, mere ability to reproduce sm*h 
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power at will is siifHclent for the retention 
of R once acquired. Salamiid asks, 
'WJiat physical power of prevontinf? 
trespa.ss does a man aoquij'e by iriukin;; an 
entry upon nn estate which may be some 
square miles in extent ? ’ It is clear that 
in a civilised coujinunlty physical force is 
only an altcruati\ e element in P., and that 
by no means the most important. The 
whole theory, indeed, has been attacked 
by Savi(fny’s<*qiially eelobratod opponent, 
IherinfiT, in Grand dea liesitzeaachuizes. A 

? :reat deal of {irratuitous diillculty arises 
rom confusing the physical power of the 
individual and the active or dormant 
hysieal force of tlie state, the one element 
eln£r Important in some ceases, while in 
others, e,g, P. of land, tlio force of the state 
is the real guarantee of occupancy. 

Possession, Demoniac, sre IJKmon< 
OLOOY. 

Posset, hot drink of curdled milk, 
usually taken at bed lime, to <-ur<' a cold 
or cough, Tlio iniJk is boiled and curdleil 
by the addition of some iu*id, su(‘h us 
wine, alo, sherry, vinegar, or lemon juice, 
and sweetened with treacle. 

Postage Stamp CoUeoting, see. Pmil- 
ATRLV. 

Postage Stampw, dxa>m<tivc adhesive 
Ial)Cls applied to letters, parcels, etc., 
haudfMl to tho post olttce for transit, 
and placed on the sev. packages, as a 
receipt for money j'repaid for their 
carriage. l*rior to tho introduction of tlic 
peiiny post, us represented l»y the first 
adhesive P. S., tho Id. black and ‘id. 
blue of 1840, llrit. postal rates depended 
on the distance a klfer \\a‘' <*arried, 
together with very .stringent rules as 
to contonts aud weiglit. While a letter 
l)o.sted in Ijoiidon to a JiOiidf)n address 
cost *id., the fee rose by la-ogrcvsivo 
stages, so tJiat if it were c'urried for 
20 m. it amoinitcfi to Od. To take 
advantage of this rate a letter had to 
consist of only one sheet; if two sheets 
were used tho rate wu.s <louhl<'d, and it the 
letter weighed as iimeli as 2 o<j, the fee 
was seven times the niinimujii. These 
exorbitant charges greatly curtailed 
corresnondenee, and Hf»wland Hill be- 
lieved that It Iho rate were lowered to a 
uidforin charge of one penny for a lett«‘r 
of reasonable weight and tlie servieo 
n^organised (made possiijlo by the eon dug 
of the railway. s) tin* iiicroa.^e in the n.se 
of tlie post wonhl be so enormous as to 
fully sneii a drastic innovation. 
In I8.*17 lie wrote a pamphlet entitled 
Post Office lii'fvnn : its Importance and 
Prcbctivabilitp, OJid gradually, with tho 
help of Jame.s Chalmers, wlio .submitted 
specimen stamps to him In Is.'iS. per- 
suatlod the gov., who sponsored the 
necessary legislation. A piiblio compe- 
tition was held to d(M‘ldo the de.sigii of tho 
proposed stamps, but though scv. 
thousand entries were received and four 
prizes awarded, yet tho actual design 
settled upon, which was tho joint work 
of Howland Hill, Charles and Frederick 
Heath, Wm. Wyon. and Henry Corbould, 
was not one of those hubmitted. Tho 
profile of Queen Victoria, which fonns 
the centre of the stamps, was taken from 


a medallion of Wyon’s struck In 1837 and 
resket eh(*d by Copl)oiild. 

Thu first adliesive P. S. ever to bo 
issued in any country (originaUy they 
were < ailed ‘ labels * and tlie gum ‘ cement'), 
\d. black and ‘2d. blue, were put on sale on 
May «, 1840, and despite much opposition 
and ridicule fulfilled, within a fow years. 
Hill’s greatest expectations. Tho.se two 
stamps, w'ldeh for fecven years were tho 
only ones available in Civat Britain 
(simllarlv, tho first Federal stamps issued 
in the IJ.S.A., the .5 cents and 10 cents 
of 1817, siirtU'ud AmtTica for four years), 
were line-engraved by Frederick Heath 
and printed iiy tho firm of Perkins, Bacon, 
& I'eteh on paper, watennarked with 
a small crown, made by the firm of 
Stacey Wise. The Is. stamp of 1847 
was issued to meet the postal rate to the 
U.K.A. and si»me of tljo outlying colonies, 
being also the rate tlxeil for inland regis- 
tration; the lOd. .stamp of 1848 to meet 
tho postal rate to Fmnce and .some of the 
nuan'r <*olonies; the (W. stamp of 18.54 to 
rneut the i>ostal rate It) Belgium and some 
other Fiiipopean cmiutrie-a. tfoon after- 
wards pri^tal rates for .s broad began to 
fall; the Id. stamp of IS.').) represented 
the revised rate to Frarirt , thi* :i<Z. stiimp 
of 1802 the revised rate to Belgium and 
Switzerland, tho l)d. *-101110 of 180‘2 the 
r€‘visetl rate to India, Australia, and 
Brazil. Vt one time or another cJreat 
Britain has Ksued stami)'^ of tin* following 
values; if/., Id., lid., ‘2d., 3d., 4d., 

4 id., 5d., fid., 7d„ 8d., fid., Ifid.. lid.. 
Is.. ‘2.S., 2s. fid., os., 10s., i;l, and All 
those stamps were produced to fulfil 
specific rn*eds, particularly as, for many 
years past, stamp.s have been valid for 
revenup n.s well ns postal iiurposps. At 
one period, though this eustoin has long 
since bei‘n given up. current -stamps were 
over-Tfrinted with the names and for the 
use of certain gov. dept«.: Inland Revenue, 
Office of Work.-^. Army, Admiralty. 
Board of Fd neat ion. Oov”. I’areeB'. an«l 
Rov nl llou.<ehold. The first official '•tamp 
of this nature was a vai*iant of t lit* original 
black Id. in the top corners of which the 
initials ‘V U’ replaced the Maltc'^e cross 
of th<* normal stamp. This ofii- ial .stamp, 
however, though printed, was never put 
into -erviec. Tho first la. stamp was 
print oil fr%»in twelv’-e diftereiit plates and 
tlie ‘2d. stamp from two dirterent plates, 
in 1811 tJio colour of tho Id. .stamp was 
changed to red. many lu w- plates being 
added, and in the same ><*ar the 2d. stamp 
had a vvlute line drawn tm the design above 
aud bi'Iow the head ami w.is reprinted in 
0 iliirep'nt type of ink. One new plate 
was addl'd. 

The reason for bt>th tlii'se changes was 
the fear lliat uiiserupuloijs persons would 
delete tlie postmark (for years tho post 
olfiec experimented, earnestly but in- 
coneluslv ely, with a eaneollation ink that 
could not DO rcb • »e(l) aud thus be able 
to use stamps a second time. Tho blaok 
of tho Id. had nmiio postmarks dilllcult 
to dlslingiiish, while tho ink used lu the 
printing of the first 2d., unlike tho ink 
used in the printing of the second, was 
not fugitive aud thus did not reveal the 
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effects of erasure. Another method of 
defrauding the post office to out off 
the upper and lo^^er portions of two 
stamps where the postmark did not show* 
and to join tliese halves toother so as to 
form an apparently unused stamp. This 
was met in 185S by fitting the check 
letters on the stamps, which had hitherto | 
filled only the two bottom comers, into 
all four corners: thus *A B— B A.* As I 
these chock letters ran almost through i 


may be said with assurance that the 
danger has boon largely eliminated. 
Only one Brit, stamp, the Is. of 1872, has 
been forged for the purpose of defrauding 
the post office. This stamp was used 
mainly in the London Stock Exchange for 
brokers sending telegrams to their clients, 
and it was a clerk in the telegraph office 
then* who perpetrated the forgery, which 
was not discovcri'd till 1898, when he was 
already dead. 



POSTAGE stamps: bOME FllMT ISSUES 

t. 1&40 Great Drttain. The id. and 2d. of 1840 am ir> thr hr^t two postatje stamps ever issued. 

2. X843 Brazil The first country to follow Gn it Bntaui’a lead and issue pu^tage stamps. The 
issue of 1843 consisted of three values: 30 reis, ho rei^, and 90 reis. 

3. 1843 Zunch. 'Ihis is a local stamp issued bv the Saviss canton. The ivsiu* consisted of two 
stamps: 4 rappen and 6 lapptn. Later m the satii* v< ar Geneva also issued a st.'iriip. 

4. 1847 United States oj America, liiese are ihc lust two hedcral postai^e stamps issued, though 

several ciCtes had issued local stamps as f:arly as 1S45 If 7 ^.ourtesy of Frank Godden Ud, 


the alphabet, each stninp fin the flhect of 
240 cxhihitlng a difieieni I'oinblnatioii, 
the chance of two stumps being foiiml 
with the «amc check letters was remote. 
Many other efforts wore made, both In 
Biitain and elscw'hcre, to counteract 
possible attempts at cheating, and in the 
sixties and hoventics of Ibo nineteenth 
century the U.S.A. even jnipo‘»cd a ‘grill,* 
a mark like a ha-arow, upon its stamps. 
In ordfp to break up the Ink of the post- 
mark and render removal impossible. 
But wince tho introduction of chalk- 
Burfar ed paper at the end of the nineteenth 
<ientur\ , tampering with stamps has 
become miicb more hazardous, and though 
post offices never relax theJr vigilance, it 


Up till 1854, when Henry Archoris 
many ycoPH of expcrimeatiiig with a 
perforating machine W’cre fiimlly success- 
ful, and his macJilno was adojdcd by the 
liobt office, stamps were Iwsued Impor- 
foruto and liad to be cut from the sheet 
as required. This was a iaborjou.s pro- 
cess, and next to the invention of adhesive 
P. S., It N probable that Alpcher’s inven- 
tion has done more to popularLso the use 
of the no'»t than anything else. Tho load 
given by Great Britain In Inaugurating 
adhesive P. b. was followed within a 
few years. Tho following countries, up 
to 1850, took advantage of the new 
sybteni: 1843: Broril (July); 1847:U.S.A. 
(Aug.): (from 1845 boine eltlos In tho 
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U.S.A. had issued local stamps), Mauritius 
(Sopt.); 1840: Franco (Jan.), Belgium 
(July), Bavaria (Nov.); 1850: New 9. 
Woles (Jan.), Spain (Jan.), Victoria 
(Jan.), Switzerland (April) (two of the 
Swiss cantons hod issued local stamps 
in 1843 and one in 184(i), Austria (June), 
Bilt. Guiana (July). Saxony (July), 
Prussia (No'v.), Scliloswlg-Holstein (Nov.), 
Hanover (Dec.). By 1949 there no 
state of any importance that had not its 

S ostal system and its P. S. The ollect of 
io two world wars has boon to create 
numerous now stamp-issuing states, but 
in the course of the 1*. S.' more than one 
hundred years of existence many states 
that once li^ucd stamps have ceased to 
function as separate entities. 

The actual printing of stamps hnv under- 
gono many changes and modifications. 
Some early stamps were hand -set, some 
(including throe Brit, stamps) were 
embossed ; many have been llne-engTaved 
and many have been lithograpbcd. But 
the most general systems in vogue in 
later times have been surface printing, 
recess printing, ancyihotogravurc printing 
from cylinders. This EMt, especially, 
makes for combined speed, cheapness, and 
accuracy, but the snips produced, 
though excellent examples of mass 
workmanship, cannot compare in beauty 
OP digrnity with the original liiie-engravcd 
stamps printed on steel. The most 
famoms Anns of Brit, printers of stamps 
have been Perkins, Bacon & l*ctoh, l>e la 
Rue, Waterlovv, Nis-)cn & Parker, Brail- 
bury, Wilkinson & Company, Harrison 
and Sons, and Somerset House, w'hert* 
the post office printed certain issues. 

In the production of the v^o^ld’s P. S. 
many different kind*? of paiicr have been 
used, though bv fur the cornmoncst are 
*wovc* and ‘laid,’ which may bricliy bo 
differentiated by the fact tliat. wove paper 
has DO lines in it, and laid paper has 
lines, although there art* countleHs 
varieties of both. Many types of water- 
mark have alst> been used, and t bough 
watermarking ntarop pupi'p is not a 
universal rule, every Brit, st^mp, with 
the exception of the lii. of 1817 and the 
lOd. of 1848, has been printed on water- 
marked pnpi‘r, of which over twenty 
varieties have been einriloyed. Again, 
many sizes of gauge anil types of per- 
foration hove been tried and even various 
qualities of gum, though it should bo 
mentioned that, just early stamps were 
Imperforate, somo early stain i»s were 
ungummed. Moiuxoloured stamps are 
usually, though not Invariably, printed 
from a single plate; but when tiie eentrt^ 
of a stojnp has a dlffeivut colour from the 
suiTonncling frame it has to be prinfed 
from two plates, and It hometliii(*s iiappcns 
that ono of them gels nivericd. As for 
the shapo of stamps, nltbough I hen* have 
been many diverg<*riccs from the normal, 
stich OH the Inangular shape of the eariv 
Capo of Good Hope stamps and Die large 
size of some Brit, eoinineiuonitive stamps, 
the fact remains that the size and shape 
of the very first p. S. set a fu*.hum which 
ha.s survived to this day. 

As international postage increased in 


volume, many problems arose. A letter 
posted in one country, which had to pass 
through ono or more other countries 
before reaching the country of destination, 
woH subject to postal duos in aiiy countries 
through which it passed. This led to a 
complicated system of international book- 
K^plng and caused much inconvenience. 
However, this and other ditllciilties were 
smoothed out by the creation of the 
Universal Postal Union In 1874. A 
reciprocal arrangement was come to 
whereby only the country in which a 
letter was posted charged a feo for its 
carriage. Thus every country benefited 
roughly os much as it lost and the labour 
of keeping accounts w'as abolished. One 
of the early Innovations agreed to by the 
Universal Po*itnl Union, wbieh, from 
1875, held tnenni.iJ meetings, was that 
low fac^e-valiie stamps of approximately 
the same value should, m overv member 
country, be printed in the same colour, 
thus facilitating tiie work of post offices 
throughout the world. This arrongo- 
ment lasted for many vears, but with the 
collapse of currencies anil the lluctuating 
rates of exchange it bet nine somewhat modi- 
floil. Owing to rising costs and need for 
revenue, tho basic penny rate for inland 
letters in Britain wlm ii had i visted un- 
altered from 1840 to iOlb wa^ finally 
abandoned. In tho latter v'ear it was 
Incn'ased to lid., raised to 2c?., in 1920, 
lowered again to lid. in 1922, and in 1940 
raised to 2 id., when' it now* (195U) stands. 
ffee also Piiilvtely. Se^ ii. P. Groom- 
.lobnson, Postage Stamp PoUeHUxg. 1923; 
It, Lowe (ed.), Kmpxre Postage Stamps. 
1937; ehapters in L. N. and VV. WilUams. 
Phxlately, 1939; J. Easton, llntish Posiagv 
Stamp Destgn. 1913, and Postatje Stamps 
in the Making. 1919; and B. (Jurle, Stamp 
ioUccitng: a Xew Unndbook, 1910. 

Postern, or Sallyport, small gate in a 
medieval castle defended by a portcullis. 
It was used for the eiitranrc and exit of 
secn*t messengers, or sorties. 

Posters. A roll of tvventy-thre • pro 
historic P., iillegi'd by egyptologists to 
date bock to tlic iienoil of Dvnastv VI. 
W’as found among the baroopiuigi of the 
ruined p.vrainid8 of Sakkarah, Egypt. 
But tho putorial poster is ^.»s<enti.uly 
modern, and is but little ohier tlian the 
middle of the nfiieteentb ccnfnrj’. JuIch 
U h6rrl is generally reganied ns the fathe»* 
of pictorial P.. tho ide.i of vvhicli was 
quickly adopted in Gr« it Britam and 
America. But Eng. p»< tonal P. prior to 
1871 exhibited harillv nn ot tlic artistic 
merit tint ehnraeteri^i d the Fr. P. of 
Gavarni, though br.ivc .irtempts wore 
made in Godfrey Diiraml m a iiostcr an- 
noiiiii iiig tho tlien iicwh piib. Uraphic. 
and Walter Oane In a ptisfcr adwrtising 
a make of lead pcnnls lu US 71 Fred 
Walker designed lii*» cclcbratoil poster 
(now m the Tate Gallery) to ndvor 
tlsc \Mlkie Colb s’s ilmniatiscd version 
of The B'onuia in lute, which was being 
prodiieoil at the Olympic Theatre in that 
year. Siii<*e that time iimny B..A.8 
and other notable artists have entered 
thiH particular field of activity, and It is 
hanilv noeossary to mention the coup of 
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T. J. Barratt, who sociired the beautiful 
picture of * Bubbles* by Sir Johu Millais 
to advertise Pcnrs’ soap. Aubrey Beards- 
ley introduced the curious flat poster, 
uniform in colour and setting: the fashion 
in oriental lack of perspective. After him 
came the Dudley llardy school of designs 
— bold In outhne, arrc'sting in subject- 
matter; while among other later artists 
of note in poster painting are Fred 
Hassall with his comic 1*., Huda Cowhain 
with her felicitous adaptation of child- 
studies, E. McKnight KaufCer, who 
produces striking laudseapes in three or 
four boldly handled colours, and A. R. 
Thompson, whoso Street Markets (1949) 
has pointed to a school of future P. in 
which boldness of outline is not incom- 
patible with a wealth of detail. 

The Loudon (” 0 . Council have passed a 
by-law prohibiting the exhibition of any 
pictorial poster where such poster may 
disiigure a highway, landscape, place of 
natural beauty, or public; pleasure-ground. 
Bill-posting generally has become so im- 
portfuit a factor in the business life of the 
nation that there exist sochdica like the 
Loudon Biilposlers’ Protection Associa- 
tion and the Billpo'->tiug Contractors for 
the protection and advancement of the 
general interests of the bill-posting trade. 
The flrst-nnnied society exercises through 
Its censorship committee a healthy 
supervision over 1*. generally, though 
that body and the London Co. Council do 
not always con<*ur in what is desirable 
and what is not. An attack on adver- 
tisement by P. was made in 1913 hj’ iho 
Bill for the Hegulalion of Advertising, 
which proposed uuHUccessfully to empower 
avery local authority to prescribe the 
shape and eolour of P. in its own area. 
In the period between the outbreak <»f the 
First world War and the introduction 
of conscription sueetssful use of P. 
was made for recruiting purposes, the 
* Kitchener poster' being famous. After 
the ju'mistice the uew's paper advertise- 
ment columns were fllled at a quicker 
rate than the poster hoarding, and it 
eeemed for a time a^ if the advertiser 
had less faith in the \nluo of this medium. 
But by 193U good hoardings were at a 
premium, the chief lom petit ors for space 
appearing to bi- the cinematograph 
theatres and brcwities. A .successful 

e )step campaign wns that of the Empire 
arketing Board (fi.r.), the purpose of 
which was to induce pciqilo Jn Britain to 
purchase empire goods. Among ad- 
vances in poster art after 1920 the P. 
displayed by the main -line ruUw'ay com- 
panies have been outstanding, while 
those of the Underground Bailway won 
recognition not so much on account of 
eomo outstanding specimens of arttstie 
merit as for boldness and originality 
displayed In the use of small space, and 
eome commercial Arms have produced 
outstandingly Impressive or comic P,, 
siieh aailbcJl-Mex and Guinness. During 
the Second World War the art of P. was 
brought almost to a standstill, except 
for tho.se issiicfl by the gov., because 
of the paper shortage. After the end of 
the Second World War the reappearance 


on a largo scale of coiiimcrclal P. has 
shown that the artistic consoiousness 
which was being developed in poster art 
before 1939 has not been lost. In 1949 
an exhibition of London Transport P. 
was held at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Loudon. See also Advertising. 
See C. niatt, Pictorial Posters, 1895; and 
E. McKnight Kauifer, Ttie Art of the 
Poster, 1924, Studio Special Number: 
Posters and Publicity, 1 926, and Commercial 
Art Annual: Posters and Publicity, 1927. 

Post-Impressionism, movoinont in 
painting w'hieh followed on JinproHsionlsm. 
P.-l. w^as a return to tlic classical and 
arrhiteeiiiral in painting, and the move- 
ment started in Franco towards the end of 
the nineteenth century with the paiutings 
of C^zaiiue and iScurat. Architectural 
f(»rm is the criterion of P.-l., while other 
points In l^ost-lmpressioutst technique are 
a perception of formal relations revealed 
in pa biting and the ability of the painter, 
if necessary, to dispense with representa- 
tional details and to break away from the 
camera vision. 

P.-l. as a whole is not naturalislio 
painting, and Cezanne, it.s greatest ex- 
ponent, introduced perspective into his 
work by the use of tone and colour. Van 
Gogh, Gauguin, and Renoir followed the 
mo\eiiicnt to a certain extent, but each 
pohsesscil individual qualities of painting 
that prevented them from being true 
I'ost -Impressionists. C^zaime, Matisse, 
and Picasso afterwards carried the move- 
ment further. I'.-I. did not reach Eng- 
land until 1910, w’hon tlio flr-*t exhibition 
w'us held in London. Th(‘ Eng. painters 
l^aul Nash and Duncan Grant may bo 
rermeil Pot-1 mprcssionlsl painters. P.-I. 
declined with the development of Cubism. 

Postliminium (Uom. law, post, after; 
limen, threshold), term adr>ptcd in moileru 
internutional law from the Jus posfliminii 
of Rom. law to iridicuto flie fact that ter., 
individuals, and property, after having 
come in time of war under tlie power of an 
enemy, return cither during the war or on 
its terminatiou under the power of their 
original nation. This may happen by 
reason of evacuation of ter. by the 
eneiiiy, reconquest by the former owner, 
reeoiiquost by a third nation followed by 
restoration to the former owner, or 
ri'storation by the terms of a treaty of 
peace. Ktrletly the title of P. is unneces- 
snry to deseribo an obvious state of tacts, 
and, indeed, the real diflleulty in P. eases 
is t<j determine tlie validity or otberwiso of 
acts done in ndalloii to revested property 
duriug it.s ow nership by an enemy. Again, 
other liabilities may arise, e.Q. If a ship has 
b<*en eaptnre<l and i.s recaptured, 
revests the ship oidy in t he original owner, 
subject to the obligation to pay salvage. 
Most niorleni international lavt^crs restrict 
P. to ter. and ships, and amily the prin- 
ciple of P. to movables only if they bo 
promptly recaptured. 

Post Mills, see binder WiNbMlUA. 

Post-mortem Examination. When a 
coroner issues a suiiirnons to a medical 
practitioner to attend and give ovidenr .0 
<is to how a deceased person mot his death, 
he may, cither in the summons or at any 
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time down to the end of the InQiiest, direct 
the practitioner to make a P. E. of the 
body of the deceased either with or with- 
out an analysis of the contents of the 
stomach or Intestines. Frequently the 
practitioner who attended the deceased at 
bis death is called upon to make the 
examination, but if evidence is Kiven at 
the inquest to the effect that tho death 
was caused by the improper or negbRcnt 
treatment of a practitioner, that jirac- 
tltloner may not be permitted to perform 
or assist the P. K. By the ('’oroiiers Act, 
1887, a coroner’s jury, if not satioded by 
tho evidence brought before it, may 
require the coroner to summon some other 
medical practitioner named by it, and to 
direct tho practitioner so summoned to 
make a P. E., whether an oxaiuination has 
been previously made or not. A P. E. 
is necessary only where it appears either 
to the coroner or tho jury that it will 
explain the cause of death. See Coron’ER. 

Post-nuptial Settlement, see Settle- 
ment. 

Post-obit Bond, bond given to sccuro tho 
ropayiiH'nt of n loan on the death of some 
spocmed person from whom the borrower 
has oxiiectations. 

Post Office. It Is often said that in 
England prior to tao scvent '^onth century 
notrlng is heard of a P. O., and in the 
modern sense of that term as denoting a 
gov. dept, possessing a monopoly as to 
carriage of letter'), the etateuiont is tnie. 
But correspondence between subjects, as 
<liHtinct from communications between 
states, must have existed from the I'arliest 
times, and the only djfliciilty, if any, is to 
determine the preelao mode of trans- 
mission before the state couriers both in 
England and in other countries were per- 
mitted to carry such eorrespondenco along 
with public di'^patches. Tho Close and 
Mes® Rolls, tho wardrobe accounts of the 
kings of England, royal jmoclamatious, 
and other records afford ample c^ idenee of 
a regular if rudimentary postal system for 
royal eorrespondenco. The expenses of 
tho estab. of nuncii entrusted with the 
conveyance of letters formed a large item 
ill tho charges of the royal house] lohl as 
early as the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and those payment a, whii'h will 
he found enrolled on the Close and Mes® 
Rolls, may he traced in an almost un- 
brokon series through the records of reigns 
subsequent to that of King John. The 
method of transmission was by relays of 
men and horses niaintalnod under the 
superJntondoneo of some gov. olllrial. 
Herodotus describes a similar means of 
communleatloii in vogue with the anct. 
Persians, and it can hardly be doubted 
that tho Rom. practice of transmission by 
fabellani (from ihe tabclltr. or waxen 
tablets, on which tho epistoUv were in- 
scribed), os dos<Tlbed by Festus and by Ht. 
Jerome, w’as closely analogous. What- 
ever tho precise manner of evolution, 
however, it is clear that by 1 548 tho trans- 
mission of tho private correspondence of 
tho subject by [)ost'horscR had become a 
common practice, for a statute of that year 
fixed a penny a m. as tho rate of hire. 
Camden mentions Thomas Randolph as 
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the ehlof postmaster of England in 1581, 
hut this oHico would seem to have existed 
at least as early as the reign of Henry VI tl. 
What tho duties were la not clear, as tho 
earliest recitals of the duties and privileges 
appertaining to the office occur in the rei^ 
of James I., which monarch, according to 
the letters patent of Charles 1., consti- 
tuted an office called the office of post- 
master of England ‘for foreign parts being 
out of Lis dominions.* James I., how- 
ever, w'cnt further than this, for according 
to Kennedy’s Annals of Aberdeen, he 
Introduci'd improvements in the postal 
system upon the lines suggested by tho 
methods in vogue in various Scottish tns. 
Froiii all aecoiiiits it seems that we owe tho 
amelioration of the servL*e as it existed in 
the early part eff the seventeenth century 
to the necessity for a better means of 
eomniuiiicatioii _ between England and 
Scotland, a conjecture borne out by sov. 
proclamations, especially one of 1685,. 
wliich w'as made ‘for setrling of tho letter- 
office nt England and Scotland.* That 
proclamation rocitcs ‘that there hath been 
no certain or constsnit intercourse betw'een 
the kingdoms of England and .Scotland,* 
aiicl rorninands ‘Thoin.is \\ itheriugs, Esq., 
his Majesty’s postmaster of EngLand for 
foreign parts, to settle u running post or 
two, to run night and da> between Edin- 
burgh and Scotland and the City ot 
London, to go thither and eonie i)ack in 
six days*; and directions are given for 
the management of the corr("-poudenec 
between post-tns. on the line of 1 he road 
and other named tns., and siniilurly m 
Irt'land. 

In 1619 tho Common Council of London 
endeavoured to inaugurate a separate 
P. O., hut was thw’artod by a r»*solution of 
the Commons, which declared the office 
of postmaster to be in tbe sole power and 
disposal of iVrliaineiit. Throughout the 
mrlier part of the 8tiiart period ennslant 
at tempts w ero made by priv ate individuals 
to bre^ak tho ro>al monopoly, but they 
were one and all iinsuecessful. The only 
class of persons, indeed, that ever sivuis to 
have been favoured with the right l«> send 
its own letters by its own service was the 
mercuntilo community, but except as to 
the Company of Merchant Ai’ venturers 
the privilege was specillly wv'oked. 
During tho Comm on wealth the jiostal 
service wa^• farmed out by the Coiiiiiions 
nt a rent of i>10,000 a year to one John 
Manley (later, for ^621. 500 annually, to the 
duke of \ork), apparent Iv' ns the e.'isiest 
way out of the dlfficultj arising from the 
fact that tho earlier Stuarts had grmted 
sev. imtents to different imlividiials, with 
the result that contlietmg and roneurrent 
claims were put forward. Tho latter half 
of the seventeenth century ^.aw con- 
siderahle advances In the cstah. ol a I*. O.. 
advances w'hich were probably basteneii 
by thc‘ public-spirited agitation for reform 
by John HIU, a Vorksniro attorney who, 
considering tho gx. inonopolv- to farmers 
to bo an infringomeiit of tbe liberty of tho 
subject, organised a postal service at half 
the gov. farmers' rates, and nearly lost hla 
Ufo for his audacity. Tho gov. inWnded 
at all costs to keep tho monopoly because 
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It was a source of roTenue and beoauiBe 
it enabled them bv a system of espionage 
to control tho polltioal agitator at home 
and abroad. The gov still possessos 
limited powers of espionage, but Its 
imfettered hberty in that respect was 
curtailed as a result of the inaignatlon 
roused by the opening of tho letters of tho 
celebrated refugee Mazzini. 

In 1656 an Act was p€issed to establish 
one general P O , and one ofilcor, to bo 
staled the postinaster-gencral of England 
and comptroHei of the P O This othcei 
was to have the hording of all *tbiough* 
posts and persons ‘ riding in posts ’ 


escorts and so constructed as to nullify 
as far as possible the attentions of the 
omnipresent highwayman, and tho de- 
velopment of tho packet system, especially 
through the advances made in steam 
navigation 

Rowland Hill, arguing from the un- 
progressive rate of revenue from the 
po&tal service, and the fact that tho charge 
of postage altogothei excoeded the actual 
cost of receipt, deliver} , and transit, 
advocated. In his pamphlet Posi Office 
Reform^ the cstab of a uniform penny 
postage thioiighoiit the kingdom, as the 
oul> altirnativo to the imposHlbillt^ of 
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Prices for letters wluMier Kng , Scottish, 
Irish, oi foreign, an I loi post horses, wore 
fixed All other pei- tim whatsoever wert 
forbidden to 'set up or employ any foot 
posts hoiKO'Posts, or pacquot boats ’ 
in ld83 a metropolitan penny post was 
instituted by the celchrited Win. Dock- 
wra, who carried and insured letters and 
paroela up to £10 in value and a pound in 
weight for one penny He natui illv 
excited the fury of the farmers by lus 
enterprise and involved himself in liti 
gation, tho ultimate conse qiience of whir h 
was that his penny post became a part of 
the General Post Office (G P O ), and be 
himself, as a solatium was appointed 
comptiMler of the London office* The 
urin. leforms from that time down to 
the measures of Sir Howland Uill wore 
the inventioo by Allen of the cross roads 
postal system. Palmer's mail-eoarhes. 
those latter lieing aecompaoted by armed 


collecting what ho estim.it orl to be tho 
i\ crage r ost of pnstagi r)f a single lett/cr, 
namely, somr thing less than one truth of 
a penny HJs proposalb mr t with ridicule 
from more or loss interested quarters, but 
public agitation called for tho appoint- 
ment of a scler t ooinniitteo of inquirr into 
the whole oconomical abpeet of P O. 
rhargos. 1 ho result was the Act of 1839, 
which enabled tho Treasury to establish a 
uniform penny rate for the whole of tho 
(Jniterl King»loin, the scab' of weight being 
Id per half ounce, r>r 2c/ ounce, all 
fractions of an ounce above the first being 
reckoned as an ounce Postage stamps 
(qi ) wire introduccHl in place of tho old 
mc^thod of payment in advance, shortly 
afterwai ds The success of Hill’s m heme, 
m the ter til of prejudice both inside the 
P O and in gov. cfrc^les, Is siillir lontly 
proved by tho fact that tho number of let- 
ters carncul rose from 1 585 973 for tho 
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week ending Nov. 24, 1839, Immediately 
prior to the scheme being put Into exe- 
cution, to 6,849,190 for the week ending 
Feb. 21, 1840, and the not revenue In the 
space of twenty years yearly reached the 
figure it stood at in 1838, namely 
^tj376,522, and in 1930 at nearly 
fi27,u00,000. This rise In not revenue 
was certainly not striking for the first 
thirty years, but It la to be remembered 
that the old charges were in the highest 
degree exorbitant (9d. a letter being an 
average charge for transmission outside 
London), and further, that the profits 
of the P. O. were burdened with the 
aynieiit of certain large pensions, 
ince Hiirs time the most notable features 
of the hist, of the P. O. have boon the 
estab. of the parcel post (aimed at the 
excessive ebargos of railway companies), 
the Institution of the P. O. savings bank, 
the transfer to the state of the tA^legraph 
and telephone services, the Intruduetlon of 
post carfls and h'ltcr cards, thu extension 
of the penny post throughout the lint, 
flomnilons (though ori^natiug as a 
measure to InercaKO revonue during the 
First World War this rate gave place to 
lid., rising to 2 Id during the Second 
World War). 

STAvr ANH Organisation. — The ndnls- 
tenal head of the P. O. is the postmaster- 
general, who Is responsible to l^arlmuicut 
for the conduct of the alTairs of ills deiit.; 
his chief adviser la the dircctor-gcueral, 
who la the peniiaucnt head of the dept. 
The headquarters of the O. arc m the 
elty of London on a site long associated 
with P. O. work. Under tho direct or- 

S eneral the work of tho administration is 
l^lded Into four mam dopts.: (I) The 
personnel dept., which deals with matters 
averting statT and aceoinmodution. (2) 
The postal services dept,, where polfcv 
relating to home and o\ cist as mail 
services is decided. (3) The tolecom- 
mnuicatJoiis dopts. (inland and overseas) 
for the settlement of iiiattirs iclatlng to 
telephone, telearapb, and wiiolcss. (I) 
The public relations dept., noting as 
liaison between tho P. O. and 1 he general 
public. These depts. are stafted mainly 
by what arc known as tho Treasury 
classes (the goncrul il'il serMto clerical, 
oxeeiitlvo, and administrative grades) 
but there are in addition many sperialist 
P. O. grades. With their separate head- 
quarters in London arc tho main depts. 
which control tho working of the services 
within their respective spheres. These 
are tlio acconntnni-gcueral'B dept., tho 
engineering ilept., the P. O. savings dept., 
and the supplies, contracts, factories, and 
fcolicitor’a dopts. To organise control 
effectively throughout tho country and to 
pro\ Ido local contact wdth P. O. adminis- 
tration, the country la divided Into ten 
self-contained regions. Within a region 
all P. O. servlcos are gathered under the 
control of tho regional director, except 
that in London tho postal and telecom- 
inunicatJons sides are separated into two 
functional regions. Within tho regional 
organisation the two main sides of the 
work — ^the telo-commuuicatlons side and 
the postal side — are split up Into smaller 

E.S. 10 


geographical units under the control of 
telephone managers and head postmasters. 

Inland Cokrlspondencb. — T he prln. 
features of the Inland correspondence 
system are as follows: 

Parcel Post . — The rates of postage on 
parc'els are from 9d. for a parcel not ex- 
ceeding 3 lb. in weight to Is. 4d. for a 
parcel not exceeding 16 lb. (maximum) in 
weight. (Tho rates of postage for parcels 
to the Irish Kopiiblic arc: not over 2 lb., 
9d.; not o\er 5 lb.. Is.; not over 8 lb.. 
Is. 3<7.; not over 11 lb. (maximum). Is. 6d. 
Tho grcati-st hmgth allowed is 3 ft. 6 In., 
and the greatest length and girth com- 
bined 6 ft. It IS illegal to send by 
post any packet consisting of any in- 
decent or obstene matter, any explosive 
or daugcroiiR substance, any sharp instru- 
ment not properly protected, any dele- 
terious or noxious substance, any article 
which may be a source of damage to other 
postal packets, and (except with tho per- 
mission of the po9tnici->tcr-gencml) any 
living creature. l»rohibited articles, if 
detected, arc hahle 1o detent ion and the 
sender to prosecution. Pcnshables may 
only bo sent by parcel post, and must bo 
marked *pcriihablo*; tlu^y should be 
packed so as to pri'ient injury to other 
postal packets by contact. 

Polite Peafahft. — Tl’his facihtv Is pro- 
vided solely for the convenience of 
travcllcTs and it may not be U'.ed m the 
same tn. for moro than three mouths. 
The w'ordj *To he called for’ or ‘Poste 
rchtanto* hhoiild appear in the address of 
‘-uch I orrespondence, Whtn dispatched 
from abroad the limit of retention is one 
month posted in tho United Kingdom a 
fortuignt. Letters nddresbCd to a P. O. 
at a seaport tii. for a peraon on board a 
ship expected at that port are kept two 
months. At the expiry of Dies© periods 
jiostal packages are treated as undellvor- 
able. 

12vt/i miration . — Both letters and parcels 
can 1)0 n.‘gjsterod, tho ordinary fee, in 
addition to the postage, ranging fiom id. 
to 2s., with compensation of from £5 to 
i^lOO. The packet should be marked 
in the bottom left-hand comer with the 
word ‘llcgis ton'd,* and if a hlgju'r fee limn 
id. is pnitl, this should bi* shown, viz. 
‘Hegisterecl 5d.* Nothing intended for 
registrat ion diid marked * Ucglstored ' must 
be dropped Into a letter liox, or it v^ill bo 
oonipiiNoi 1 ly regist ered . ( ’orrcspondeuoe 

(an 1)0 registered at any time during the 
ordinary hours of bu’-aiicss. Tho sender 
m.iv arrange, for a feo of 3(/. at the offieo of 
posting, for an advice of its delivery to 
be <Huiit to him. l*ackcts containing coin 
or Jewellery, if po^^tod otherwise than in 
accordance with tho rogulatious, ore 
conipuKorily registered at a fee of id. 

Citsh ort Dcltveru Service. — Pockets or 
parcels up to tho \ahie of £40 may be 
posted at a mon^'v order 1*. O., when the 
value of the cha* wdll be collected and 
remitted to the sciidcp. \Vhen tho value 
does not exceed £10. dell\ery is made by 
tho postman in the ordinary wav. When 
above that amount, tho addressee is 
informed of its arrival at the P. O.. and 
delivery is made upon receipt of payment. 

♦o 
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The foes, which In addition to postaf^s 
must be prepaid, arc: value not exceeding 
lO/r., id.; £1, Cd., Sd. 

Express Delivery tiervice. — The three 
express delivery services are: (1) by 
special messoiiger all the way; (2) by 
special moasongcr after transmission by 
post; and (3) by special delivery in 
advance of the ordinary mall at the 
request of the addresMce. The rate for 
the first service is fid, for every mile or 
part of a mile, toii^'thcr uith the coat of 
any necessary special c*oiiveyance in 
addition to the mileage fee. Money and 
jewellery may be conveyed under this 
service at thi- sender’s risk without being 
registered. Packets f4»r this service must 
be boldly and legibly marked ‘Express* 
above the address in the left-hand corner 
of the cover and must be handed in at a 
P. O. The charge for the second service 
is normally fid. in addition to the full 
ordinary’ l»ostage, but where a special 
t'onveyance is indicated by the sender 
or is otherwise necessary, the actual cost 
is chargtMl, or if that is not known, l.s, per 
mile. Packets for this service must be 
legibly marked ‘Express* above the 
address on the left-haml side of the 
cover, and in the ca«e of a letter the co\er 
must also be marked with a broad blue or 
black perpendicular line from top to 
bottom, both on the front and back. The 
postage and charges should be pwpaiil 
by means of stamps affixed to the letter 
or parcel. The fee for the thirjl service 
is the full express fee of fid. a mile as for 
one packet, and a further ii.xed eharge of 
Id. for every ten or less numlMT of 
additional packets beyond the iii’st. 

Bailway Ltifers.-- Vinlxr agreement 
with the P. O., Brit. R}iilw<i>s accept and 
convey letters by the next available train 
or ship, either I o be ealled hiral the station 
of addnss or lo be trai inferred there to 
the po'-t by railway ottieuiN. The billow- 
ing foes are i»a\abJe, in addition to the 
normal po.'ital charges; weight not o\cr 
2 oz., 5d.; o%er 2 oz. and not over 4 oz,, 
9d. : over 4 o/. .and not o\cr 1 Ib., l.s. 2d.. 
Railway letter? slnnild bo lcudcrr<i by 
the sender to a railway servant in the 
parcel booking otli< e or, if that ofllee is 
closed, in the pfiisenger booking office. 

Air Mail Serruts. Fir?t-fia'j.s mail 
(lettern, letter packiis. air letters, and 
postcards) and aeeoiid-elass mall (printed 

E apers, commercial ii.ipers, samples. 

temtnro for the blirni. ami. In tiie ca^e 
of those countries whirh accept I hem, 
small packets) may bi* by air mail 
to civilian addrchscs in ininy overseas 
countries; pariMjls may be ^ent by air 
to most destinations in Kuroiie. Full 
particulars of these .scrvlees and <»f the 
appropriate air postage rate-. ar»' given in 
the air mail leaflet. Tiiis leatlet may be 
obtained at any P. O., or a standing onbT 
may be jdaced wltk the ioeal bead post- 
master |f>r new eds. of the leaflet to be 
supplied l»y post fr»je of ebargo us and 
wlien imb. 

TKbKGIiAriM AND TRLKniOXlI-S ; 
Telegrams.— ininwi telegram servlco ex- 
tends over (Imit Rritain, N. Ireland, the 
Channel Is., and the Isle of Man. and 


bctw'ocn these places and the Irish 
Republic. The charge is Is. for nine 
w'ords or lc8.s and Id. a word ihorooftcr, 
cx<*cpt in the case of telegrams to the 
Irish ilepublio when the minimum charge 
is Is. fid. for twelve words. The charge 
covers delivery within a tn., postal area, 
or within 3 m. of the telegraph office 
neainst the addis>i8s. w’biehever is tiio 
greater. In the Irish Republic free de- 
livery is restricted to addresses within 1 m. 
of the delivery oflice. The charge for 
deliver^' at any address beyond the limits 
of free delivery is at the rate of fid. for 
each mile or fraction of a mile. Except 
as regards telegrams to destiunf ions in the 
Irlsli Republic the charge is payable by 
the sender. Replies may bo prepaid 
up to forty -five words (up to fortx -eight 
words to addresses in the Irish Republic) 
and the reply-paid form is valid for Iw’olve 
months, after which time the sender may 
recover the amount of the pixipaymcut on 
production of the form. 

Wireless Telegraphy — The Marconi 
Company applied in 1910 for li^-eiiees 
for eighteen wireless stations at various 
points in the Brit. Empire, the gov. to 
hav(‘ a right to purchase at the end of 
Iwenly years. Tliis offer wus rejeete*! 
bj the gov. and the P. O. then proposed 
an agivcToont wltfi the Marconi Company 
fur a state-owned chain of shitioiiH (see 
pari, paper, July 19, 1912) in England, 
Egypt, S. Africa, imlia, Singapore, and 
the E. Africa Protectorate. The com- 
plete Installation of tbe-e stalions w'as, 
under this pro])osed agreement, to be the 
absolute pr«>perty of the gov. But ibis 
proposed empire wireless chain dijl not 
materialise owing to the develoiiineut 
of the hhort.-wa\«* direiiiorial system, 
coinmuiily known .is the Beaui sy.stein. 
For this seriice the Marconi (’oiupany 
huilt a transmitting station at Ibidmih 
ami a receiving station at Briilgwater 
for eominuiiiratiiig with S. Africa and 
Canada, and a transmitting station at 
Tciiicx near ilrimsby, for communi- 
cating witli India and Aicitralia. When 
lilt* stations were comiilctcd tiiey were 
taken oxer ami workfMl by the I*. (>. 
milil 19‘29, wlien they were leasi-d to 
Imperial and Internatioiuii Coiimiuni- 
cations Ltd , who now carry on tiiese 
siTxices. iiie corresponding stations uro 
at Cape Toxx'ii. lialifiiN;. Bomli.iy. ami 
Melbourne. 1*. (). coastal xxiniess sta- 
tions provide short -range and xxorlil-wido 
r.irlio-tel(‘gra|di services xxlfli sliips at 
sea. The standard rate of charge for a 
radiotelegram is Is. a xvoni. 

Accept anve and Delivery of Telegrams 
by Telephone, -i’elephoiie, MiliHciihers may 
telephone messages for (inWnnl tmiiM- 
misslon ns telegrams to a tcJ^grapli olllco, 
and the imblie. generally, ari* at liberty 
to dictate telegr.iTii.s from aoy telephone 
rail otfic^'. Tiieplione subeciiliers can 
generally arrange wltli (be P. O. to have 
their tehigrams delivered by telephone 
fnatead of by mr>ssenuer. 

Sight Tele^jroyh Letter Service. —This 
service Ls at iiresent (I9.)0) suspended. 

Telephones . — The whole of the local 
telephone Nysteiu formerly ownoil and 
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worked by the National Telephone 
Company was in 1912 transferred to the 
P. O., which now controls the trunk and 
local telephone service throughout the 
United Kingdom (except In Kingston 
upon Hull whore the local telephone 
service Is controlled by the city <*orpora- 
tlon). The fees for calls of 3 min. dura- 
tion within the Brit, tolophono system are 
as follows: from midnight to (1.30 p.m. 
(call office and coin box linos midnight to 

5.30 p.m.) and 9.30 to midnight, 15 -20 m., 
lOd.; 25 m.. Is. 2d.; 35 m.. Is. Or/.; 50 in.. 
Is. lOd.; 75 m., 2s. 3d.; 125 in., ‘is.; over 
125 m., 38. 9d. Between 0.30 p.m. and 

9.30 p.m. (call offices and suhscrllicrs* 
coin uox lines .’•.30 p.m.— 9 30 p.m.) u 
lower scale of charges operates, (’alls 
may be made to spcciffcd pcrs<iiis for a 
small additional charge which is tlio 
same whatever the distance or duration 
of the cull. Telephone coinniunic.itiuQ is 
obtainable (1950) with all countnes in 
Europe, except Albania, and by radio- 
telephone with most of tho other countnes 
of the world, coasting and short- voyage 
shhss, and certain ocean liners. 

The development of wireless telephony 
commenced with the opening in Jan. 1927 
of a wireless tch'ihOii^ o<rvice between 
the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. 
There are now sev. transmitting and 
recedving stations in tho L^uited Kingdom 
and the service is currioti out by both long- 
and sliort-wavo circuits. 

It is interesting to note that the land- 
line servh'GS with the Coiit in# ut are linked 
up with tho services earra'd out liy wire- 
less through tho P. O. v\'ii*cless stations. 
Thus, for instance, a huliscriber in Oslo 
wishing to speak to a suiisorihor In Bom- 
bay would be linked up by land line to 
London, then by windcss from Rugby to 
Poona, and then by land to lJoiiil>a> . 

Tbansmisuion of Monky by Pont: 
Moneu Orders. — Tho nionev or»ler ser- 
vice is intended primarily for tho trans- 
mission of small .sums thnmgliout (in'at 
Britain (including the (ffiannol Is. and tlm 
Isle of Man), N. Ireluad, the Irish lle- 
piiblie, and to certain places abroad. 

Inland Money Ordent. A money order 
for payment in Groat Britain and N. 
Ireland may be obtained for any amount 
not exceeding Jb50, hut for an order 
payable in tho Irish llepuhjfe (which is 
also ineludod in the inland service) the 
limit is £40. Fractions of a penny are 
not allowed. Tho intending purchaNcr i'» 
supplied with a recimsition form on which, 
in addition to Ids own miruc and address, 
lie should enter ( lie surname and, if knowui. 
at least tho initial of one Christian name 
of tho payee, and the name of the office of 
payment if payment Is roniiircd at a P. O, 
If payment is ronuirtMl through a iiauk, 
this mu.st bo indicated. When issued, 
tho money order, with a counterfoil 
ajbtached, is handed to tho remitter so 
that the order may bo sent to tho payee 
and the counterfoil retained for rofortmeo 
purposes. If the order is to bo paid at a 
P. O., an advioe, ooutalnlng Information as 
to the amount of the order and as to the 
names of the payee and remitter, is for- 
warded by tho issuing postmaster to the 


ofHco of payment and before payment Is 
effected tho payee must sign tho order in 
accordance with the name given in the 
advice and must furnish the uaiiio of the 
romhter eorrcotly. 

Inlamt Telegraph Money Orders, — An 
inland money order may bo transmitted 
to tho payee by telegraph aud this facility 
Is availalile at most money oriler P. Os. 
from winch telegrams are dispatched. 
A form of requisition must bo completed 
by tho purchaser as fop an ordinary 
inland money order and, in addition, 
tho words ‘By Telegraph* and the address 
of tho payee must bo entered. A cer- 
tiffcato of issue is Landed to the pur- 
chaser as a record of tho transaction. 
Money ordcpi are not negotlablo, and after 
an order Jias been jiaid the P. C). is not 
liable to mi‘ct any Inrther claim in respect 
of it. 

Overseas Money Orders {Ordinary and 
T'eteguiph). — TliC'»e are available to cer- 
tain places onl\. Fop mo-^t parts of tho 
Brit. Coin mon wealth tho service is free 
from lustrict ions an#l the maximum 
amount of an order is 4 : 10 . For Canada 
and most foreign countries the servico 
IS subject to strict Treasury ismtrol, 
can only be used for cerUiin purpo-es, and 
is subject to a mnxiinuin i»f tin. Per- 
mission to Hcinl to any of tbo^c vountrios 
has to bo obtiiiiicd Iroin the airountaut- 
gcner.j,rs dept. (G.P.O ) on a d'*cbiiMtion 
form obtainable at any money order P. O. 
Iicforc an order tan be purvba-.ctl, A 
nMpiisition form for an oveiscas moiicv 
order must be complctfd m tlic same way 
as tor .III inland onler but, in ad litiou. 
the full addivss of the pajec must ho 
stated. If the order is to bt‘ sent bv 
telegraph the woisis ‘By Tdegrapb’ 
should be written acrtjss the riqui'^ition 
form. Telrgrapli orders pa.vabb' over- 
seas may not be crossed for pavment 
through a hank, and this al^o np|dU<s to 
ortiinary orders pa.vable m 
countries and in .-ome Brit. Connnoii- 
wealth countries. A ccrliflcaro o issuo 
is banded to the purchaser for ri-t< ntlon 
as a rt'ceipt, and pavmout is ariangcd 
by means of a tiocumeiit proparcil m the 
country of pajmeiit. 

sUtppayc of Paymtiui ilnland ami over- 
seas ortlcr-.). — l‘i»> nmnt <»r an oidinary 
money order may he stopped. A f(*e of 
4d. is rJiargcil for this scrvitc, appluation 
lor whith .should be rii.iflo, preferably 
on the ftirm prornlcl lt»r the purpose 
ami ohtainalde at nii> ruoiiev' order P. O. 

Postal Ordrrs. — Postal orders provide 
a coiivcnicut intMins tu trinsmittiiig small 
sums tif money through tho post. For 
sums up to 7s. 10«y the sending of 

post.il onlers Is a chtMptT method of 
transmission than the use of money 
ordcr-t. Postal ordi'is may bo purchased 
at, and art* payable <.t. most P. Os 
throughout Great Britain. N. Irelaud. the 
(Jhaimel Is., ani 'he Isle of Man. They 
may be sent witnoiit restriction to most 
parts of the Bnt. ('’orninonwealth and 
tors, under Brit, trusteeship and to Eire 
and Iraq. They arc not payable at P. Os. 
In Australia and may not bo sent to 
Canada nor to most foreign countries. 
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They may also bo sont under the same 
oondiUons as to clTlUans to persons in his 
majesty's forces, bis majesty's and mer- 
chant ships. Postal orders are issued 
for 6d. and by sixpenny stops up to 68,, 
and for 6s., 7s., 7s. 6<i., 8s., and thence 
by one-shllllnff steps up to 21s. Their 
Tmue may be increased by affixing postage 
stamps, not exceeding two in number, 
and up to the value of 5a. on denominations 
up to 4s. 6d, and lid. on denominations 
aboTO 4s. 6d, The sender of a postal 
order must enter thereon in ink the name 
of the person to whom the amount is to 
be paid and is recommended also to fill in 
the name of the office at which It Is to be 
paid. Postal orders may be crossed for 
payment through a bank. A counter- 
foil is provided on every postal order, 
for retention by the purchaser. Postal 
orders, unlike bank-notes, do not repre- 
sent value in themselves and are not 
negotiable. Only the rightful owner may 
caSt a postal order; and If the sender hsM 
filled in the name of the payee, the owner 
may take legal action to recover the 
amount from any person who negotiates 
it. When a postal order has been paid, 
the P. O. is not liable if any further mim 
is made for payment. As a general rule 
postal orders are valid for a period of 
six months from the last day of the month 


of Issue. 

Post Officb Savings Bank, see under 
Savings Bank. 

National Savings Certificates are 
sold at most P. Os., and offer a moans 
of Investing small sums in a gov. sec urity 
bearing a mgh rate of intcre<it fno of 
Inoome tax. See further under National 
Savings Certificates. 

Government Annuities \ni) Life 
Insurances. — Immediate arii)iiitj('s from 
£1 up to £300 may be piirchn»>cd through 
the agency of the P. O. savings bank on 
the Uie of any pereon ov?r five years of 
age. JEusband and wife may each pnr- 
raase an annuity for £300. Annuities 
are payable by equal quarterly instal- 
ments on Jan. 5, April 5, July 5, and Oct. 
10. On the death of an annuitant a 
■faigla payment equal to one-fourth part 
of the auuuity is mado to the representa- 
tive, if claimed within two years. 

The Post Office and the Criminal 
Law. — The law as to larceny or other 
offences in relation to the P. O. is to be 
found for the most pari in the Post Office 
Act, 1908, as amended by the Post Office 
(Amendment) Act, 1935. A P. O. official 
who steals or destroys n let ter Is liable to 
imprisonment for seven > ears, and if 
the letter contains any chattel, money, 
or valuable security, to imprisonment for 
Ufe. Larceny of a letter, or of any 
chattel, money, or valuable seourlty out 
of a letter in course of transmission by 
post, is punishable with imprisonment 
for Ufe. Frauduleat retention, or se- 
cretion kf!f any person of letters found 
or deUvered hr mistake, is also heavily 
punished, whilst the opening of other 
people's letters is punishable by a fine of 
£60 or Biz months*^ Imprisonment. P. O. 
ftfH rfRis who wilfully or negligently omit 
or delay to deUver or improperly divulge 


the purport of any telegraph message 
are liable to a heavy fine. Disclosure 
or interception by P. O. officials of any 
message entrusted to them may Involve 
twelve mouths' imprisonment. Obstruc- 
tion or molestation by any person of on 
officer of the P. O. whilst In the execution 
of Ills duty is punishable with a fine of 
£10 or one month’s imprisonment or to 
both such fine and imprisonment. The 
transmission by telephone of any groaslv 
offensive or indecent message may entail 
a fine of £10 or imprisonment for one 
month or both such fine and imprison- 
ment. A person who sends a message 
by telephone which he knows to be false 
for the purpose of causing annoyance, 
inconvenience, or needless anxiety to any 
other person, or who persistently makes 
telephone calls without reasonable cause 
for any of the purposes above mentioned, 
is also Uable to a fine of £10 or one month's 
imprisonment or both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

I Foreign Postal Systems: The United 
States.— Tha hist, of the Amer. P. O. 
shows a ptvrallel deficiency of revenue to 
that of England on the occasion of the 
reforms of 1884 on the introduction of the 
two cents (Id.) universal postage. The 
feature of the Ainer. postal system for 
seventy years had been the development of 
the railway mall service, which by reason 
of tho vast extent of the country and the 
great mileage of railroads rapidly reached 
a pitch of excoUence which has never been 
excelled. But after the First World War 
the U.S. postal service began the develop- 
ment of air mail services. At first the 
P. O. Dept, ran its own planes. Now all 
the work Is done by contract with aeroplane 
companies and has developed into the 
greatest air service in the world. Unking up 
all tho great cities In tho U.S. A. Tho fee 
is 6 cents an ounce or fraction thereof 
up to 8 oz. In tho U.S. A. aU mail matter 
is divided into four classes. Firet-rlasa 
matter includes letters, postal cards, 
post cards, and anything sealed agalnsi 
inspection. Rate is 3 cents an ounce for 
each ounce or fraction of an ounce. 
Second-class matter includes all printed 
newspapers and periodicals that have 
been entered os second-class matter. 
Rate to publishers 1 cent a pound or 
fractional part thereof, to others 1 cent for 
each 2 oz, or fraction thereof. Third- 
class matter includes pamphlets, printed 
books, engravings, circulars, not ex- 
ceeding 8 oz. Rate 2 cents for the first 
2 oz., 1 cent each additional oum^, with 
cheaper rates for books. Fourth -class 
matter: Previous to tho Porcofs Post Act, 
which came Into effect In Jam 1913, there 
was no distinct parcel post iQ the U.S.A. 
Until then parcels wore sentf by post as 
fourth -class matter. The Act of 1913 
provided that fourth-class matter should 
embrace all matter not Included in the 
first three classes and not exc^ding 11 lb. 
in weight, nor 72 in. in length and girth 
combined. The limits are now 70 lb. and 
100 in. New rates for paroel post are 
shown in tho table. 

Franking, which was greatly abused, 
was abolmed In 1873, l>ut the P. O. 
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carries official matter under penalty labels 
or envelopes (that is. oontaminfir a notice 
of the penalty Incurred by improper use). 
This privlleso is extended to congressmen 
and gov. omcials. Before 1862 carriers 
were remunerated by collecting 1 to 2 cents 
for delivery. The free delivery was first 
authorised by law in 1863. and In 1901 
866 cities and tns. were Included In this 
scheme; since 1806 It has included rural 
pop. also. Immediate delivery by special 
messenger was instituted in 1885. In 
1864 the money order system was ostab. 
There is a ref^try system in force in> 
crea&lng according to the value of the 
packet registered. There is a postal 
savings system in which dopositb from 
individuals are accepted from II upwards, 
and no one can have more than 12500 
to his credit. In 1947 13,392.773.461 were 
thus on deposit. Saving certillcatos are 
Issued. The stamp system for amounts 
less tliiin II lb in force. Interest at 2 per 
cent. In 1948 there were in the U.S.A. 
41.605 Os., the total revenue in 1946 
uas 11.224.572.173, and the expenditure 
$1,353,653,679. 


was then taken up by Dr. von Stephan, 
head of the Prussiaii postal service. His 
draft treaty establishJfzur a General Postal 
Union was laid before the first congress, 
at Berne in 1874, and was put into loroe. 
as the 'conventlou* in 1875. Under it, 
for postal purposes, international frontiers 
ore regarded as non-existent, and there Is 
an unrestricted right to use the services 
of any other country, with an obligation to 
pay. The convention prescribes inter- 
national postage rates and rules for the 
make-up of mail, deals with the mutual 
settlemont of accounts, and. with sev. 
bubsidlary agreements, embraces all 
aspects of the international postal service. 
Congresses are held at five-yearly inter- 
vals to revise the convention and agree- 
ments. the congress being the main 
legislallvo body of the union. The latter 
is now one of the specialised agencies of 
the United Nations. All countries, 
except a few unimportant ters., are now 
party to the convention. 

See J. W. Hyde, The Royal Mail, 
1880; J. C. Ilemineon. History of the 
Rnlish Post Offl.ee, 1912; L. Kaliaus. 


U.S.A. PoriiTH Class (Parcel Po^t) Hail 


Zone, Miles 

Fvst lb. 

2 to 10 lb 

11 to 70 lb. 


cents 

a nts 

cents 

TiOcal 

10 

1 0 

0-75 

(1 2) to 150 


2 1 

2-00 

(.3) l.'iO 300 1 

1 13 

3 0 

2 80 

(1) 300 r.oo 1 

1 

4 5 

4 25 

(6) 600-1000 

15 

6 0 1 

5-50 

(0) 1000-1400 1 

1 10 

7-5 

7-25 

(7) 1400-1800 

1 17 

9-5 

9-25 

(8) over 1800 

, ' 

1 11-6 

11-25 


France , — To Franco ln^longs the honour 
of haviM originated, through the cele- 
brated Pierre d’Almerns, not only the 
s^stein of transDussion of money by post, 
but the registration of letters. As in 
Fngland. so in Franco, the 1^, O. revenue 
and adininistration durlngtho seventeenth 
century were farmed out. and HimllarH 
that system led to intolerable abuse ami 
corruption. Tn regard to the Inauguration 
of a system of insuring articles of declared 
value, the issue of postal notes poyable to 
bearer, and the Introduction of postage 
stamps. France generally lagged fi’om t<*n 
to twenty years behind England. 

Qemuntu . — The outstanding name in 
the hist, of the l^iisslan P. O. is that of Dr. 
von Stephan, who was also the dominating 
figure in the organisation of the Inter- 
national Postal Union of Bern. As In 
England the Prussian system grew out of 
a purely tov. service, stimulated by the 
private letter and parcel post of a com- 
mercial guild. 

Universal Postal Union. — The 
impetus given to international corre- 
spondenoe by the Industrial Rtwolution 
demanded a aimpltflcation of xates, 
weights, etc. On the initiative of Mont- 
gomery Blair, postmaster-general of the 
U.S.A..a preparatory conference was held 
in Paris in 1863, and the idea of reform 


Weligeschichte der Post, 1937; E. R. DavLs, 
International Postal Service, 1938: U. 
Walker, llasU, Post, HasUI, 1938; (I. A. 
Campbell, Ilia Majesty^ s Mails ai Home and 
Orcrsias, 1939; J. J. Floherty, Make Way 
for the Mail (U.S.A.), 1939; and H. 
Itobiiison. Tfte lintish Post Offlre. A 
liihtory, 1949. 

Post-tertiary, see Quaternary. 

Potash, see Potassium. 

Potash Water, see Aerated Waters. 

Potassium. Symbol K, atomic number 
19, atomic weight 39-10. It was first 
i«>nlated by Davy in 1807 by the elect roly- 
bih of incited caustic potash, and occur«) In 
the form of silicates in nicks such as 
felspar, e.g. ortlioclosc h KAlSjiOg and 
mica. Through >\oathoriiig action these 
rocks are broken up and the P. salts pass 
into the soil, from uhhh they are taken 
up by plants. P. is an essential con- 
stituent of plant food; when plants are 
burned the P. is left In the form of the 
carbonate, and this was formerly the chief 
commercial source of P. compounds. 
Part of the P. find their way into 
seas, lakes, and lueral springs. \Vhen 
inland seas evaporate, the more Insoluble 
salts. e,g. common salt, are first deposited, 
and then the moro soluble salts, chiefiy 
those of P. and magnesium. In this way 
the Stassfurt deposits which, with the 
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deposits in Alsace now constitute the 
chief source of P., were formed; the more 
important compounds being camallite 
kainite 

3 II 2 O), s>lTine (KCl). When Davy ob- 
tained the metal by electrolysis of caustic 
potash, globules of metal appeared on the 
negati-vc wiw. It was prepared at one 
time by heating P. carbonate with finely 
divided carlion: KaCO* + 2C -= 2K I- 
3CO. The vapour of the metal tends to 
combine with carbon monoxide to form an 
exidosne compound, P. curbonjl, K* 
(CO)*, and the yield is thus reduced. Tins 
method was replaced by the Cast nor 
races'?, in which caustic potash was 
eated m irt)n crucibles with carbide of 
iron. The resulting P. was distilled off 
and collected. Both these methods gave 

8 lace to the modem electrolytic method 
1 which fused P. chloride is elect rohsed. 
P. is a soft silvery-white metal, melts at 
62®, boils at 757®. and has a sp. gr. of 
0-875. P. and its compounds gi\e a 
violet tint to the Bunsen flame. P. 
oxidises in moist air, and coinblijics with 
the halog(>n«> more vigorously than sodium 
does. It reacts with water so vigorously 
that the e\ol\ed hydropeu catches ftro 
and burns with a lavender hamo. On 
account of its reaction on water and air it 
must be kept in scaled tins or in naphtha, 
whi<*h does not contain oxygon and is 
incapable of dissoh lug a sutticlent amount 
of oxygen from the air to pcmiit much 
oxidation of the P. 1*. forms a liquid 
alloy with sodium. 

PoT\f.>n M CoMPOi Ni)s: PoUtshntm hy- \ 
dridf, a white c r.v ‘-tallme solid, is formed 
when liydrogen is passed over P. lualed 
to 360 C, It arts upon war<r, loniiing 
caustic* potasli and hv droginj 
vwnoxiae (K^O), a vcllovv -oIkI, is obtained 
by heating potassmnv ndititc with P. 
Potctssnnn Ulntxifh torrned when 

the metal burns in t»v\gen. is a yellow 
pow’der which is lU « (unposcd bv water, 
forming P. hydroMde, In drogem peroxide, 
and oxygen. 

KaO« -f ■= JKOIf -T II^Oj 4- o,. 

Potfiftsium hydmrtih, obtained {a) by 
acting on water with ]\, (ft) by boiling P. 
carbonate with milk <if lime, (O by elec- 
trolysis of aqmous i*. chloride, using 
special precautions ‘somuM). It is a 
white amorphous sub^r.mr e w Inch melts at 
360’, and absorbs moisture from the air. 
It is used to absorb gas(*s, e.g. c*arbon 
dioxide. It readily dissoh i*s In alcohol, 
and the alcoholic solution is often used in 
organic cheni. w'h(‘ro w.itir would cause 
dec'ompositlon. It is nspfl in making 
soap. Potas^num rhloridCf obtained from 
camallite, is u^ed in the pn ])aration of 
other compounds and as a manuie. 
l*ota8*iium bromidet a white Mdid, crystal- 
lises in cubes, and is useful in medicine in 
cases of nervous disease, and as a 
hypnoti^ and also in photography for 
prepariinf silver bromide. Potcuavum 
iodide occurs in cubic crystals, useful in 
medicine and photography. Potaesium 
chlorate is now largely obtained by electro- 
lysis of a hot solution of P. chloride. It is 
useful as an oxidising agent, e,g. In the 


preparation of the dye aniline black. In 
fireworks, and in making matidies, and is 
also used in medicine. Potassium car- 
bonate is a white salt, extremely soluble 
111 w nter. It is largely used in the manuf. 
of oilier 1*. compounds. Potassium 
bicarbonate is a white crystalline solid 
which dccom[»ohes when Jieated, evolving 
hi cam and carbon dioxide, and leaving 
normal P. carbonate. It is used In mc(b- 
einc, e.g. in dyspepsia and gout. Potas- 
sium inttate occurs naturally in rich soils. 
It IS a white crystalline solid. It is 
jlargib used in the preparation of gun- 
powilcr, and in nicdieino ie.g. for asthma, 
when porous paper is soaked in the 
solution, dried, and ignited, and the 
fumes inhaled), and us a foo<l preserv ativ c. 
Potassium cyanide crystallises in cubes 
extremely soluble In water. It is bighlv 
poiKonons. It is a reducing agent, and is 
therefort' useful in blowpipe aualy e.g . : 

PbO -f KCN « KCNO -f Pb. 

It is useful in electroplating. Large 
amounts of the cyanide are used in ex- 
tracting gold from its ores, particularly In 
the Transvaal colony. 

Potassium Antimony! Tartrate, see 
T AKTAU I MUTIC. 

Potassium Chlorate, see l*oT vm«nii m. 

Potassium Hydrogen Tartrate, set C'ui. \m 
or Tvutvii. 

Potassium Nitrate, see Potasstt m. 

Potato, (►r Solonum tuberosum, plant 
(family ^ohniacca*), the undci ground 
tuberous stems of wliuh constitute the 
most important vcgeluhle crop m Hritnin. 



POTATO 

A, Seed v essel. B, Seed tuber. 


It was introduced from America into 
Britain in the sixteenth century by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, but had been brought a 
little earlier to Italy and Spain. For 
nearly 200 years it was not recognised as a 
valuable food product, and it is only since 
the middle of the nineteenth century that 
attempts have been made to Improve the 
quality and cropping powers of the tubers. 
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Great niimbers of now variotlos, obtained 
by (iiowiiiK the seed from the berries ob- 
tained by cross-fertilisation of tlio flowers, 
have been introduced from time to time, 
and the best appear frradually to decline 
in value, Iteeoiulnir less produotive and 
more susceptible to disease. Varieties 
arc classified as early, malncrop, and late. 
Ill ordinary practice the crop Is prrown 
from tubci*s, the eyes of which are binls 
that can develop Into new plants. Much 
superior crops are obtained by sproniimr 
the ‘seed tubers in shallow wooden travs 
wiiore tbov arc exposed to li^ht and air, 
and thoroughly arefnnl. Tubers so 
prepareil can be left to be planteii until 
weather and soil are In a suitable c*on- 
ditioii, and not only mature earlier but 

K rodm*e considerably heavier and 
onlthier crops. Ps. do best in a narni 
oiul comparatively dry olimato, witii a 
deep sandy loam ana porous sub-siul. 
From 1 ‘2 to 18 cwt. of sets are reouirc*ii per 
ne. Tlie early varieties are planted in 
Feb. and March; drawing the earth up to 
the rows Is an important protection 
against frosts. The iDiiin crop and late 
Mirietiea after lifting are stored In stMw- 
eovensl clamps or pica. The two worst 
fliseascs of Ps. are those known as tlie P. 
diseasi* {Phi/tophtJ ra * tfuifans) and P. 
hcal). The ilso of healthy seed and piviper 
rotation of crops Is the best preventive. 
The \alue of sitrayitig the foliage with 
Bordeaux Mixture, eompo&od of copper 
.sul]>hate and itnio, has been repeateilh 
demonstrated, and this jiractiee by 
grow<*rs Is steadily on the increase. Tn 
181C and 18t7 Ireland wa** subjected to 
extroino famiTie owing to the f<iilure of the 
1*. eroi>. .Since the Second World War 
Brit, bcicutlsts have made various e.^pcrl- 
iiieiits in an attempt to produce a bUgbt- 
resHliiig P. Sit W. G. Burton, The PotuUt^ 
1918, and H. N. Salarnaii, The /(istoryand 
Social Infiueiu'c of the Potato, 1949. 

Potato Beetle, see CoLOitviJO Bkett.]:. 
Potato Spirit, see Fusel Oil. 
Potohefstroom, or Mooi River Dorp, tii. 
In the S. of Transvaal prov., S. Africa, on 
tfie Mool K., 9 1 111 . S.S. W. of I Tetorla. It 
Is in the centre of an ogric. and gj>ld- 
ininiug area and Is a popular health 
resort. It is tlie oldest tn. In the Trans- 
vaal, and was fouiuied by V'ortrekkers 
crossing the Vaal in 1898, and named after 
their leader, Potgieter. The llrst slmts 
against Brit, troops were fired at 1*. in 
1881, and during the S. African war, 
1899-1902, P. w'ns oceupicd by both 
sides on sev. occasions. Tlicro is an 
agric. college and a univ. college which 
w*as incorporatotl as a constituent college 
of the univ. of S. Africa In 1921. Pop. 
25 ^ 00 . 

Potemkin, Gregory Alexandrovich 
(1739-91), favourite of CJatberiiio IF. of 
KussJa. P. came of a poor Polisli family. 
Ho began life as an obscure otUficr in the 
apiny. but succeeded In attracting 
Catherine by his presence and his wit. 
In a short tluio he had risen to be chamber- 
lain at the court, lie became the open 
favourite of the queen, incurring the 
hostility of Count OrlolT, who W'as her 
former favourilo. But P. overcame all 


I opposition, and soon became the most 
powerful poi><on at the Russian court. 
Ills successes in the war against the Turks 
siTved to increase his ambitious and 
authority so much that ho began to aim 
at b<‘comiDg emperor of Constantinople, 
In the subsc4(uenc intrigues and Tnachina- 
tions between the queen and himself ho 
was worsted, and died soon afterwards, 
possibly poison. P. had great qualitic‘8 
as a statesman and as a general. See life 
by G. vSolovey Tchik, 1948, o/so study by 
1). B. Wviidhaiu Lewis In Four Favour' 
ties, 1948 

Potential, ELi.rTRiriTY. 

Potentilla, genus of b<*rbs and shrubs 
(family Boscicciu) w ph piminte or palmate 
leaxe*^. and gciifi.iHv yellow or w’hite 
dowel's, followj'il h\ an etusrio of tiebones. 
Among the iiuineioiis Brit, speeles are 
P. fraoannstruni, the barren strawberry; 
/*. sdrestrt't, (‘onunou tormentll; and JP. 
ansenna,^ sih<r wcmI or goose grass. 
Sev. speeies ur(‘ gniwn in gardens. 

Potentiometer, \ee Klectkicity, Elec' 
trnstatwN. 

Potenza, tn. of ILhIv, cap. of the prov. 
of Uie same name. .M m. E. of Salerno. 
It has a Doric c.ithecjr.il and is the seat 
of a bishop. It **uffcrcd severely from 
earthquake in ls.>7, and the cathedral 
Huflered hea\ v ilamngi* in the Seeoiul 
World War. Pop. 2"), 1 00. 

Pot-holes, or Giant’s Kettles, cavities 
varvhig in diameti'r *itk 1 depth, formed 
most eommouly by glm i(*r streams, which 
pour down a crevasse in a ‘moulm’ or 
swirling eddy, whose force drives the 
pebbles, gravel, and other d«‘tPitu«, which 
are borne along in the tomml agnmst the 
rock siurfaees. These become w'oru and 
abraded, the hollows being .soinetinios 
basin- and sometimes pipe-shaped. Tho 
largest pot-hole in the Gletseher Garten, 
Lucerne, measures 30 ft. deep and 26 ft. 
across. 

Poti, seaport in the Georgian S.S.K.. 
55 m. W. of Kutais, on the Black Sea, at 
the mouth of tho Kion. The small and 
open harbour has been extondi'd and 
improved; ctirn, manganese, palm wood, 
and grain are exported. Pop. lO.i.OO. 

Potomac, riv. of the E. T\S. \., rising 
in two braiudies in the Allegh.i!iv Mis., 
and Mowing as the hoiiiidary belweeu 
Maryland and Virginia in a winding S.E. 
course, to fall into (Mic^.ipeake Bay. 
Its cha*f tribs. are the Shenandonh and 
the Monoeaey. At Washiiigtou, 125 in. 
from Its mouth, tho nv. becomes tidal 
nud navigable. Length 360 ni. 

Potosi: 1. S.W. d«‘pt. of Bolivia, 
bounded by Chile on the W. and Aigen- 
tlno on tho S.; it ha^ "ihor, gold, tin, 
and copper mines; bi-)tiiiiLh, zinc, and 
load are also important. Area 4.'»,86T 
sq. 111 . Pop. (estimatid 1947) 768,800. 
(2) Tn., cap. of tho above prov., on tho 
1 7orro de P. (altitude 1 3.32.') ft.), 50 in. S.W. 
of Sucre. It is gradually falling into 
docay, but bos > univ.. a flue granita 
cathedral, and nimt. The silver mines, 
discovered in 1546, ami now nearly 
abandoned, were the cause of its early 
prosperity. Gold Is still mined and zinc 
and bismuth arc profitable. Pop. 45,000. 
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Pototan« tn. In the proy. of IlyJlo^ 
!b. of Panay, Philippine Is. Pop. 43,000. 

Potidaxn, former cap. of Brandonburer, 
Prussia, situated on an is. formed by the 
Harol and the Spree, 16 m. W.S.W. of- 
Berlin. Before the Second World War 
It was a finely built tn., with wide streets 
and handsome garden squares. It was a 
city of palaces, the prin. being the Royal 
Palace (sevent-eonth century), the Sans 
Souci, the Charlottenhof, the Marble 
Palace, Frlodrlchskron, and Babelsberg. 
Many of these wore damaged in the 
Second World War, but the Sans Souci, 
buUt by Frederick the Great, escaped. 
P. was the second royal residence of 
Prussia, and one of the notable features 
is the noble Brandenburg Gate, which 
is built on the lines of Trajan's triumphal 
arch at Home. Tho garrison church 
contains the tomb of Frederick the Great, 
and the Friedenskfreho the mausoleum 
of tbc Emperor Frederick III. and his 
Eng. consort. Tho prin. ocenpations of 
the inbab. are the manuf. of chemicals, 
sugar, silk, woollens, cottons, etc., while 
horticulture is extensively engaged in. 
P. is not an nnct. tn.. dating only from the 
time of tho Great Elector, before which it 
was merely a small fishing bamlot. In 
1805 tlie Fr. sacked the In. and bore 
away many relics. After 1945 V. came 
within tlie Rns.siaii zone of Germany. 
Pop. 130,000. 

Potsdam Agreement, agreement arising 
out of tho three-power conference held 
at l^otsdam. July lO-Aug. 1. 194.'). 
between Winston Churchill and Clement 
Attlee for Great Britain, Prc^Ident 
Truman for the U.a.A., and Marshal 
Stalin for the l^.S.S.R., together with 
various ministers and fhicfs of staff 
of these countries. The conference was 
called to determine the future of Ger- 
many after the un(’onditioiJul surrender 
of May 7, 1945. Certain frontier changes 
had already taken placf, particularly in 
relation to Poland’s neiv Ijoundarles (see 
PoiAltD, Ilistory), The P. A. provided 
that U) a committee of foreign ministers 
of l^e U.S.A., (J.8.S.K., Britain, France, 
and China should be estab. to frame peace 
treaties with Germany’s alilcH. to be 
aubmitted to tlic I'uited Nations; (2) 
the coramanders'ln-c hief of Franco, Brit- 
ain, tho U.8.A., and C.S.S.H. should 
exercise supreme nuHiority in their 
respective uer. zone-,, on instructions 
from their govs., and aUo jointly, as 
members of tbe control council in affairs 
ooncemlng the whole of Germany; (:<) 
the Allies should disarm and demllitarj->e 
Gtaormany and prevent tho future use of 
6er. industry for war purposes. Nazinm 
should be entirely destroycrl and the Gcr. 
people made aware of their defeat, and 
re-edocated on democratic lines. For tbe 
present no central Ger. Gov. should be 
estab. but Germany should be treated as 
one economic unit: (4) It was agreed that 
Kfinteshprg should be transferred to the 
U.S.S.]^, and special provisions were 
made conccmlim reparations due to tho 
U.S.S.R. Tbe Oder-Noisse line was made 
the provisional Polish W. frontier, its 
final confirmation to await tho peace 


conference; (5) war criminals should be 
brought to trial, and any transfer of Gers. 
from Poland, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia should be humanely carried out. 
For further developments after the P. A. 
see Germany, History, 

Potter, Beatrix (bfirs. WiUiam Heelis) 
(1866-1943), Brit, authoress of tales for 
children. She passed a lonely Victorian 
childhood in Bolton Gardens, S. Kensing- 
ton. In the N. she lived a secluded life 
preferring to remain unknown and to 
conceal her art behind the everyday 
character of a Lakeland farmer. Her 
struggles for independence and an un- 
happy love affair marked her life until her 
happy marriage. She will be remembered 
as the authoress of Peter Rabbit (1902) and 
other nursery masterpieces. Among tho 
best arc: Squirrel Numn (1903); Renjamxn 
Bunny (1904); Mrs, Tioov-winkle (1905); 
Mias Moppet (1906); Jemima Puddle- 
Duck (1908); Ginger and Pickles (1909): 
and Pigling Bland (1913). In her small 
and special sphere she conveyed truth 
through fantabv, enlarging the reader’s 
perception of life by poetic means. Of 
the story books which appeared after her 
marriage only one, Johnny Town -Mouse 
(1918) can bo compared In stylo or creative 
effort with her earlier work. The tdhers. 
Including The Fairy Caravan (1929): 
Sister Anne (1932); and Wag-by-Wall 
(1914) are less happy experiments ad- 
dressed to her Amer. pubUc. See 
Mai^ret Lane, I'he Tale of Beatrix PoU^, 

Potter, Paul (1025-54), Dutch animal 
painter, b. at Enkliuizen. Some of bis 
best pictur(‘s arc: ‘The Young Bull,’ 'The 
Dairy Farm,’ ’The Herdsman, ” Orpheus,* 
’Equestrian Portrait of Tulf,’ and ’Land- 
scape with Cattle’ (at Munich). See 
W. von Bode, Meister du holldndisrhen 
und ulamischen Malerschulen, 1921. 

Potteries, The. Dist. of N . Staffordshire. 
It is tho centre of earthenware and china 
rnanufs., and comprises llonloy, Stoke- 
on-Trent, Burslem, London, Tuustall, 
and Fenton. These, together with other 
smaller neighbouring (lists., wor(3 made 
into the CO. hor. of Stoke-upon-Trent in 
1910. 

Pottery, term applied to all objects 
made out of clay and baked. It is de- 
nved from the Fr. jioirrie, which in its 
turn originates in tho Lat. word polum, 
a drinking vessel. Tho Gk. word for 
earthenware is irepa^ov, whonco the term 
ceramics, applied to tho study of P. in 
general, with perhaps some InHfstenco on 
t he artistic point of view. All r\, wdiother 
earthenware, stoneware, or porcelain, is 
made from a clay paste wjileh can be 
fashioned while In a plastic state into 
more or less elaborate shapes, and after- 
wards converted into a hard and durable 
material by the appUcatibn of heat. 
Early potters were content to pick out 
tho coarse material from the local clay 
and to work up the rest wdth water into 
a fairly homogeneous moss. The dis- 
covery of clays of particularly fine 
natural texture occasioned a demand for 
that material, and potters all over the 
world now obtain their clay from a few 
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faYOured dists. The clay best esteemed 
for fine P. Is that known as china-clay or 
kaolin, and is mostly found In Cornwall, 
Devon, and Dorset. Various other sub- 
stances are mixed with the clay to form 
the body of the P.; sand or felspar is 
added in the coarser varieties, while 
calcined flints, fine chalk, or calcined oz- 
bnncs are used to form the material out 
of which the finest examples of white P., 
or porcelain, are made. Porcelain owes 
its origin and development to China, and 
was 111 the past usually produced under 
royal patronage. The greatest invention 
In the hist, of P. is that of tho p<ittor*8 
wheel, a contrivance which consists 
essentially of a disk or table revolving 
horizontally. The clay is thrown on 
tho centre of tlio wliccl and fashioned 
by the hand of tho potter, aided bv a 
few slmide tools, into any syminetrkal 
shape about tho axis of tho wheel. The 
clay Is then commonly put aside to dry 
to a more tenacious consistency, and is 
then more accurately worked by steel 
tools in a lathe, while iinsymmetrieal 
appendages, such as handles and spoiil^, 
can be separately moulded and attacitod 
to tho main body. The arttclcs are then 
placed in ^^oarso ear Llien ware vessels 
called urggars an<’ pjk . utt in tho kiln to 
bo baked. This is often performed in 
two or more blagcs; the P. is turned out 
first in a «tato called blbisiit-waro. In which 
any decorated pattern may be printed or 
painted; tho r*olour is perinancntly at- 
tached by anot her tiring. In order to len<l 
a lustro to tho porous surfats*. tho articles 
are covered w'ith a composition known as 
u glaz(S of which the prin. ingredient is 
white lead. Thib substance is converted 
into a hard, transparent, and lustrous 
film by an additional firing process. 
Groat sciuntiflo progress lias been made 
in recent years in the manuf. of elec- 
trical porcelain in N. StaiTordshlre and 
elsewhere. A feature is made of the 
production of super- insula tors for high- 
tension work. There has also been intro- 
duced a system of potters’ dr>ing stoves 
designed to enable tlio clci-trical porcelain 
clay to bo dried mori' uniformly and more 
quickly than is normally necessary in the 
case of domestic 1*. urthcr, the pieces 
aro sometimes so largf' that they have 
to bo spooially railed into the stove to 
obviate strains W’hicli might arise through 
vibration. Gas -fired o\ens have been 
erected for tho adequate and safe firing 
of the larger const ructions. 

History op thu Art of Pottkry. — 
P. was one of the elements in tho Neolithic 
rovolution which started somewhere in 
tho E. Mediterranean between Iran and 
Egypt. The ciirliest forms w'cro bog- 
shaped pots and shouldered howls based 
on vessels of animal skins. The decora- 
tion Is very simple; the base of the pot 
is rounded and there are often lugs for 
oarr^dng. Sov. varieties of P. are known 
in tlio Bronzo Ago, but all are local 
rodiicts. With tho Introdiiotiou of the 
and turn-table or the wheel in the Early 
Iron Age, P. making became a true 
industry in Britain. 

BoVfiU Mesopotamia^ etc , — The art of 


the potter proceeded on parallel linos 
in Egypt and tho Near and Middle E. 
Bricks made of sun-dried clay, with an 
admixture of straw, were commonly 
made at an early period. In Egypt these 
were unglazed, but in Assyria glazed 
bricks w'ero used for decorative courses 
In tho most important buildings. Clay 
tablets and cylinders were used for In- 
scriptions, etc., and these were baked 
In order to preserve thorn. Tho finest 
art of the Egyptian potters is exenmllfled 
in their glazed decorated ware, in the 
earliest period vases, bowls, etc., were 
made ungla/ed, a red colour was obtained 
by means of a wash of red clay, and 
black ware was obtained by restricting 
access of air in baking clay containing 
iron. Vitreous glazes containing copper 
were afterwards used, and, although sev. 
colours were obtained, the finest examples 
ore contained in the turquoise blue 
glazed wojre of the twelfth to clghtoeuth 
dynasties. In Ptolemaic times the glaze 
becomes less opaque, and beautiful efiects 
were obtained by overlaying the old 
glaze with the new translucent material. 

Crete , — In Crete value Ide discoveries of 
P. were made at tho beginning of the 
twentieth century, liarly Miiioan ware 
consisted chiefly of pots made from coarse 
gre> clay. This ware was hand -polished 
and decorated with incised lines, as was 
also P. from the Antiporas Is., 2500 B.o. 
A ripple design la also found on Neolithic 
ware from Crete, all of which dates from 
before 3000 b.c. In the Bronze Age, t ho 
Miuoan period at Cnossos, tcrra-c^olta 
coloured cl.iy was used and was probably 
baked. This ware was painted dull black 
.ind, later, was decorated with white 
patterns in imitation of tho design- on 
Neolithic ware. In the middle Minoan 
period lliot followed, the potttT’*^ ivhcel 
intnuliiced from Egj'pl was probably 
fir'-t used. Patterns of curios and spirals 
formed tho decoration and were either 
in light colours upon a black background 
(poh chrome) or were a dark design on the 
oriinrial el.iy (rnonochromei. Laici Min- 
oan period produceil eggshell vasts and 
a rebel design was introduced. Large 
storage Jar'?, ‘pitho!,’ similar to tbo^o 
In U'^e to-daj. were made first at this 
lime, and a ehango in favour of inono- 
t hrome rather than poLi chrome ti»ok 
plate. A tliirahle black varuish was 
discovered w'liich was not a glaze but 
proliably a forerunner td that iisetl In 
Attiti black figure vasts. Jjatcr Min- 
oan P. was all nionoehroiiie. with brown 
Iiliiek glaze on huff clay .slip, and w’as 
polished by hand. Design became natiir- 
nli<?lic, plants, flowtT-^. rtsh, and shells 
being rt'preseuted. A quick deterioration 
followed. P. became stiff in shape and 
tho decorations w'oro t onveiitionollsed 
until they finally disappeared altogether. 
Cretan P. w*as> used for many purposes, 
including cups, kettles, ornaments, and 
cupboards. 

Greece, — P. in Greece appears to have 
developed Independently of any Egyptian 
or Assyrian innncnce until a late period. 
The Gks. even credited themselves with 
tlie excliHive invention of tlie potter's 
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wheel. The most typical form of Ok. mated. It was folt first hy the potters 
P. is the Tasc, iiiaTiifoid as rcsrards shape of Asiatic countries, and afterwards in- 
and probablo uses, but possessini? the spired European craftsmen to fruitless 
cuinmon features of foot, body, and nock, endeavour. Persia had received the 
They were used as measiuvs, as indicated hcrlta^ of the Assyrian skill in Rlazo, 
by the uso of the term ampJwra, and ns and, liko the Chinese, aimed at a dead- 
Btoreplaccs for food, toilet preparations, white stonc-warc. Fron» tho twelfth to 
and the like; they were given ns prizes the sixteenth century lN*rsian P. shows 
in athletic contests, and some Imd a duo examples of brilliantly coloured 
purely sacramental or religious fmiction. patterns on a white ground. P. (among 
as is evidenced by their constant occur- other things) from the excavations at 


rence in tombs in every part of the Mc<ll- 
teiTaiiean coast. The earliest dec nrntioiis 
were obtained by inscribing gv*ODicl ri<‘al 
ami floral patterns by means of a v)ointed 
instrument. Strictly speaking the (Jks. 
used no glaze; but a black varnish of 
uncertain c.>mposition is charactcri‘«tic of 
all the best decorated work. Tho i>lack 
coat was painted on in the form of animals, 
human figures, etc., and the muierial 
consoliilated by another firing. Later 
it was customary to exhibit the figures in 
red. the background being filled In with 
the black pigment. Numerous examples 
of these vases, called Etruscan ware from 
their plentiful occurrenco in Etruria, have 
been preserved. From the fourth ocn- 
turj' B.c. Gk. P. becomes over-ornamented 
and florid: the drawing is careless, and 
the subject-matter shows signs of deca- 
dence in the Gk. spirit. 

Pome. — From an artistic point of view, 
Rom. pottery la inferior to Gk. There is 
earthenware, used for domestic purposes, 
and tho bright red glazed war© prodmed 
in Ital}', central, and E. Gaul whh'h 
found its w’ay to almost every Horn, 
prov. It is traditionally know n as 
Samian ware, and from its wide <Iisrri- 
bution its chronology is useful to the 
arehfpologist. The forms show great 
variety, and nearly all are borrowed from 
metal-shapes. Decoration is usually 
moulded, applied, or stamped; but bar- 
botine, painting, inriaion, roulctting, and 
marbling are also u.spd. The coarse 
domestic was widely manufactured 
throughout the empire, and many potters* 
kilns have been found. Often a local 
potting tradition coni()ines with the prov. 
Rom. to proMde a fabric of merit. 

Asiatic Pottrry . — It is to Cfntia that 
we owe scv. of the distinctive features 
of artistic 1*. Tiic develoinncnt of 
ceramics seems to iuivc ffdlowed tlie same 
lines as elhcwbcre in tlio eari> stages, 
though the Chlneae appear to Jiave been 
the first to discover that powdered fels- 
pathlc rock mixed with lime could gi\e a 
nigh glaze. When porcelain was first 
produced is not knowm. Chinese potters 
ravoured high temp, firing, w^hlcb nv 
suited in a highly vitrified stonownre. 
The discovery of the propcTtlcs of kaolin 
appears to have led to the production of 
the thin translucent ware known oh 
porcelain about a.d. 1000. Owing to tho 
nigh temp, of firing, tho Chinese were 
restricted to such oolours as cobalt blue 
and a h^d-red copper pigment in their 
decorative schemes. Afterwards other 
colours were painted after the blue and 
rod had been fixed and the wuro fired 
again at a lower temp. Tho Influence of 
Chinese porcelain cannot be over-esti- 


NisbApflr. I’crsia, in the Metropolitan 
Museum's Iranian expedition of 10:18-40 
show that NisliApfir was an important 
centre of early Tslamle art in evoh lug llio 
iSaljuk stylo. The 1*. found included a 
ninth -century polychrome glazed bowl 
a green P. bottle in ibe shape of a fish 
a red, black, and white tenth-century 
glazed bowl, a green P. bottle, and a 
carved P. lantern carved before firing, all 
from Teppoli Madraseh. Turkish 1*. of 
the same period is characterised by a 
while body of sandy texture; strong 
colours are used, and a tliick trans- 
parent glaze. Tho general effect was 
to make tho colours run somewhat, 
presenting a crowded effect of brilliant 
yet hannonioiis colour. Tho luxurious 
impression is often heightened hy the use 
of gold lejif. Tho early P. of Japan was 
earthenware, and such pieces an* valued 
verj' highl> In that ctmntry. Tho Jap. 
claim to hav^c learnt the art of 1*. frojii 
the Ko^•ean^, but many Jap. potters 
studied their trade in China. Tho Jap. 
potter, Kato Sbiroz Oyeinon, learnt from 
China, and in Seto in l*22:i made ‘harefur* 
cups for tea-drinking, a (‘iiHtr)m also 
Imported from Chinn. Later tea-bowls 
of porcelain, used in the numberless tea- 
drinkings, formed the greater part of Jap. 
P. Among Jap. V. we find kakiyemon 
ware of crt'aniy w’bite paste with moulded 
forms and sparsely sealterod decoration. 
Imari or old Japan is chiefly blue and 
white P. t}rovh\ or nafteshima ware has 
a blue coinb-lik»* pattern round the base 
of cups and >)owls. Kishiu ware and 
Kuiani ore other forms of old Jap. 
porcelain, while there is a great detii of 
kaolinlc stone-ware. 

European Pottery. — After tho decline 
of the Rom. F.mpiro P. in Kurox»o de- 
generated. Tho grt‘atf}st. advance in 
medieval times came with tho introduetlou 
of tin-enamel from the Moslem invaders 
of tho 1:1. of Europe. The white enamel 
consisted of silicates of lead and potash 
combined with oxide of tin. Articles 
made of buff-coloured clay were dipped 
in this wash and attained an opaque, 
white colour. Tho knowledge of this 
process spn*ad from tho Is. ufidcr Moorish 
oeeupation to Italy, and tho name Majo- 
lica is given to It. ware of this period to 
denote its corineetjon with tho is. of 
Majorca. Sometimos the pattern was 
scratched through to tlie underlying red 
clay, and a beautiful metallic lustre was 
lent to the surface after glazing owing to 
the presence of the tin. FJiio painted 
examples of tln-onamollod ware wero 
produced at Faenza, whence the name 
'faleuco* for glazed painted stone ware in 
general. From tho sixteenth century 
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the centre of the indiisl ry was transferred 
to Franco, where brilliantly decorated 
enamel-wnro was produced at Rouen. 
Al:>out 1600 the production of onamcl- 
ware was Initiated in Holland at Delft. 
The best kind of Dutch P. was In the form 
of earthenware, nlthoufrli the potters of 
Delft attempted to Imitate the surface 
of Ohlncao porcelain and pometiincs 
termed their ware porcelain. An im- 
portant section of Dutch P. was the manuf. 
of tUes which were used for wall decora- 
tion. The valley of the Itliine was the 
scat of the production of a hard white 
stone-ware, glazed by throwing salt into 
the kiln. In Kiigland tiio Rhine valley 
ware was imitated at Fulham and in 
N. Staffordshire, while Lambeth. Rristol, 
and Liverpool produced delft with decora- 
tions, mostly of <*obalt-blue. PJngland 
also produced stonc-w a PC whirli was white 
throughout, and this < haraf tcriatically 
Brit, \arlety of I*, underwent marveUous 
development In the hands of .losiali 
Wc'dgwood. The attempts at copying 
Chinese porcelain wero first lUstinetly 
successful in (iernmny. ami a factory 
cstab. by Bottger at MeFsen was the pre- 
cursor of many others. Highly vitrified 
stonc-wure had been proiluced in France 
at St. Cloud, and greater su» cess attended 
the work ol the royal factory at Scvrc*8, 
cstali. in 1 7.)6. The pntceas was, however, 
very laborious and expensive, and the 
artistic value of most varh'ties of S6\Tes 
porfclain has been greatly overrated. 
In Denmark the art of P. has always been 
remarkable for its wonderiullv c-orrect 
slianc, and to-day aLo for its perfect glaze. 
In Kngl.ind faerories fc>r the inamif. of 
porecinin on contiiuntnl lines w’crc cstab. 
at Chelsea in 17.'it) and at Worcester in 
1751. \t Bow (17 14) the use of bone-aah 
led to oxcclUmt r<*bults, and tlic factory 
at Plymouth (1708) proflnced a line hard, 
white ware made from CJornish clay. The 
factory was removed to Bristol in 1770, 
and the charoctoristie porcelain became 
widely known. During the Napoleonic 
w'nrs the industry in Kiiglarid developed 
on Boniewbat utilitarian lines and there 
was a tendency to forgo artistic con- 
siderations. Of recent \ears there has 
been a re\ival in the direction of P. of 
real dceoratixo vahie, to wliieh the work 
of the Rookwood fael»»py has undoubtedly 
eoiitrlbiited. See A. .Taequemart, y/?,s- 
Mre de la cirnmiqne, I *<73 ; A. Brongnlart, 
Trait6 den arts cMhhkiws. 1884; L, M. 
Solon, The Art of tlu Old EmjUf^h Potter, 
1885; W. Burton, KnijUsh Earthemvnre 
and Stoneware, 1001, ami Porcelain, 1906; 
B. Lnufer, The fit (jinn nif/ft of Porcelain in 
China, 1917: C. Frauzbelm, A Prac- 
tical i^cranuc Dictionary^ 1924; A. P, 
Butler, Islamic Pottery, 1926; H. Wllsun. 
Ceramic^i, Clay Technology, 1927; A. W. 
Hodgson, II ow to identify Old China, 
1928; F. Poiiccttoii and G. Salles, Les 
Poterif'i francaiscs, 1928; A. B. Soarlo, 
The Clay-w(Yncer*a Handbook, 1929; R. L. 
ITolwon. C.B., B. Raekbam, and W. King, 
Chinese Ceramics in Private Collections, 
1931; I. Pane, The S<'ot1ish Tradition in 
Pottery, 1948; F. H. Garner. EnuHah 
D^Jt-^care, 1948; R. Q. Cooper, The 


Modem Potter, 1948; and W. B. Honey. 
European Ceramic Art (vol. 1.), 1949, ana 
Engl ink Pottery and Porcelain, 1949. 

Pottstown, bor. of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
in Montgomery eo. on the Schuylkill R., 
18 111 . K.N.E. of Reading. There are iron 
and bridge works, boiler shops, etc. Pop. 
21 , 200 . 

Pottsville, city of Pennsylvania, TJ.S.A., 
CO. scat of SchuylkiU co., at the junction 
of the Nfipwegian and Schuylkill Rs., 
18 Til. N.K. of Harrisburg. It is the 
eeiiir<‘ of an anthracite coal (list., and there 
are Tiiainif^. of iron and steel goods and 
textile and silk nulls. Pop. 21..300. 

Pouched Mouse, or Kangaroo-rat, 
names uindicd to bpeeies of Dijpodomys, 
a genus ot loflents in the family Iletoro- 
myidte. Tin re apo in all twelve species 
of thf*se i<*rbo.i-like creatures all belonging 
to N. Anicrif.i. They are burrow'lng 
animal**, wiHi long hind limbs and tails, 
and eheelv-pouehes. D. merriamt and D. 
philippn are well-known species. 

Poudre Weather, see under Snow. 

Poughkeepsie, city and eo. seat of 
Dutt‘hes>' New York, 1^.8. A., on the 
Hudson B. It is a m.innfjeturiiig centre 
of considerable importance, and is noted 
for its »‘dncational ill'^titutions, Va‘>sap 
College being one of the most famous 
women’s lolleges In America. P. regatta 
is celebrated. Pop. 41.000. 

PouishnofI, LelT (5. 1891), UiHslon 
pianist and naturalised lint, subject, 
educated at tlie Petrograd eon«(Tvatolro 
where lx* galmsl a diploma. 

He wMs nbo .iw’ardcd the gold medal and 
tho Ruhmsietn prizes. He made his 
first appearance in Hmon in 1896, and 
appealed also in Petrograd m 1910 and 
ill liondon in 1921. 

Poulenc, Franpois (h. 1S9')), Fr. lom- 
posor, h. in l^aris, chiotlv known as a 
eonipo‘>er of sonatas for wind lu'^tnimcuts; 
a sonata for two clarinet a ^mata for 
clarinet and ha^-'^oon, and a sonata for 
trumpet, iiorn, and trombone, bc'-ides 
a concerto for harpsichord, lit wa* a 
imnnber of tlic group of Fr. t'orn' o-ers 
led by Ilonneggor {rj.v.) and known as * Les 
Six.’ iJo luisi also composed a mllet, 
Lts Biches, produced by Dlaghllev (I'JJa), 
and a one-act cojnMie bouffe entitled 
Le Cendarnie incompris (lii20). Hia 
w’orks show' tho intluence of the ejcen- 
trieitics o^ the whimsical composer Krik 
Satie (1866-1025), and the extravagance 
of friend, the poet .lean Cocteau 
(q.v.). Dtlier works Inelmlo Jiisfiaire 
dWpolhnaire (1919). Poeines de Ponsard 
(1925), Tno (1926), Aiibnde {tor orchestra, 
1929), a marche milltairc, .and sev, jdano 
ple<*e». 

Poulsdon, see Pot.esdev Lapey. 

Poultice (from the l^iU. puls, pottage), 
application to «omo part ot tlu* body xvitn 
the objei't of promot lug counter-irritation 
in the case of inflamed tissues or organs, 
of relioving pain generally, of accelerating 
suppuration, or i * -timulattng or soothing 
tho skin. 

Poultry and Poultry Keeping. Tho 
keeping of poultry for the production of 
c^ and flesh dates from a remote period 
of civilisation. A theory shared by Darwin 
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was that all the domesticated broods 
of poultry were derived from Oalhis 
bankiva, a bird which Inhabits N. India, 
Burma, Malay Peninsula, and the Malayan 
Archipelago, and though he admitted the 
lack of good evidence of the theory, ho 
drew attention to the well-known ten- 
dency of many of tho breeds, now widely 
different In external characteristics from 
CtoZZus bankiva, to revert to its type. 
Probably it occupied centuries of careful 
selection and breeding to produce a strain 
of birds capable of continued laying; but 
it is a remarkable fact that since breeding 
has been undertaken on modem scieutltlc 
lines the average egg production has 
increased niore rapidly in a half-century 
than In those many previous centuries. 
Tho ordinary fowl’s yield of about loO 
eggs in twelve months results In a pixidt 
after all chargas arc paid. To increase 
such an average yield for a large flock Is 
to enhance the profits more rapidly than 
the expenses. Of the many factors which 
contribute towards profit on poultry, 
strain is tho most important, for egg pro- 
duction is undoubtedly a liloiidellan or 
inherited charaoteriatic. Only tho best 
layers, past their first moult, or, at least, 
in their second year, should be used in tho 
breeding pen, and the male bird should 
come or a laigd egg-layhig btrain. 

The Domestic Fowl. Breeda.—The 
most popular layers are Leghorns, An- 
oonas. Light Sussex, and Rhode la. Red, 
the last-named being a favourite. Two 
good cross-breeds are the Legbar. a croas 
between a Brown Leghorn and a Canadian 
Barred Rock, and a variety which is a 
cross between a Leghorn and a Rhode 
Is. Red. 

Rearing , — When chicks arc hatched out 
naturally by the broody hen {see below), 
the hen and her chicks should be hou.sed 
in a fold with a portable run attached. 
When day-olds are purcha'-ed from a 
reliable breeder and no broody hen is 
avallablo tho chicks are reared In an 
artificial brooder, which has vents for the 
fumes of the oil lamp, and sides which 
are shut in with curtains through whi(di 
the chicks can pass to and from the lamp. 
The temp, in the hover should be regu- 
lated cuicordlng to tho state of tlie chicks. 
If chicks are found to be always packet 1 
together more warintb Is neederl, If found 
standing around lotjking rather sleepy, 
less heat Is required. CJhicks are usually 
ready to be taken away from the brooUcr 
after five to seven weeks and movctl to 
a larger house with a run. Tho next 
stage is when the pullets reach tho point 
of lay period (five to seven months). 
Femme poultry stock arc advertised as 
(1) pullets (birds up to twelve months 
old); (2) yearling (twelve to twenty -four 
months); and (3) bens (over twenty -four 
months). 

Feeding , — Before 1939 a layer’s food 
allowance normally consisted of 2 oz. of 
com and 24 oz. of layers* mash daily; 
thus six pullets needed nearly 12 lb. of 
food a week. Tho com was given for 
one meal and the mash for another, 
usually the final meal before roosting; 
fresh greenstuff at midday and clean 


water alw(^s are normal provisions. 
During tho Second World War a rationing 
system was introduced In Great Britain, 
under which poultry keepers with twelve 
birds or loss received a ration of 'balancer* 
meal made up of bran, dan, maize meal, 
meat and bone meal, ground oats, and 
wheatlnga; this is fed either morning or 
evening, or both, mixed with finely 
chopped household scraps. A plentiful 
supply of crushed o^ter shell should 
always bo available. This contains lime, 
and is essential to the welfare of tho fowls 
and for tho formation of the shells of eggs. 

AccommodaJtian , — Fowls with a froo 
range, if active foragers, exercise them- 
selves sufliciently, but those in confine- 
ment should bo induced to exercise by the 
provision of a scratching shed. This is a 
shed with a well-lit floor and one side 
open to tbo S., but protected from driving 
rain by adjustable canvas screens. The 
floor, which preferably should bo of 
rammed earth. Is covered with a layer, 
6 in. or more deep, of litter such as dry 
leaves, ohopped straw, or peat-moss, and 
in this com is buried, so tbat the fowls 
have to scratcii for it. Deviees exist for 
scattering tho corn antomatic^ally at inter- 
vals, so as to economise labour. The 
house may bo et)mploted as a day and 
night house by being provided with 

S erches at tho back and wide hoards, 
in. below, to prevent the litter being 
soiled, and the necessary nest-boxos. one 
to every four birds, arranged with their 
entrances facing the wall, a raised shelf 
bearing a self-filling drinking voMsel, and 
a spacious flat box containing fine dust, 
in which the birds con take their dust 
bath to keep down insects, complete the 
equipment of a type of house wlib^ii is 
in favour with maiij snceossful poultry 
keepers and farmers. For sleep] ng aeeom- 
modaMon only, almost any street ure, If 
well -ventilated yet not draughty, ran be 
utilised, provided it allows a mlulinum of 
10 cub. ft. per bird of air space and Is 
frequently llmo-washed ami disinfected. 
Innumerable failures in poultry keeping 
are duo to foul ground; this is tho case 
even on farms where, though the fowls 
have an unlimited range, they frequent 
one rorner of a field near tho homestead, 
the grain food being always thrown down 
there. Chicks and young birds must 
develop on (dean, fresh ground. The eon- 
fined nins of tns. must be cleaned out 
daily, all objeetlonnblo matter being re- 
moved. Under tho most cleanly condi- 
tions not more than six modi inn -sized 
fowls ougtit to bo kept in a dry eovered-ln 
run 6 ft. by 12 ft. Once in Six months the 
top inch of t he rammed earth floor should 
bo removed and used as manure, and 
every two years tho run d^g up. Grass 
is a valuable poultry food, and fowls are 
commonly kept on grass rpns, but os It 
quickly boomes foul, the gtass should be 
regularly mown and the mus vacated and 
rested every three mouths. 

fAiying Bofferj/. — Under this system 
layers are confined In a cage of some 18 in. 
by 11 In. Although this Is considered to 
bo cruel by many poultry keepers the 
birds lay extremely well, and it also 
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enables tbe poultry keepers to note tbe poses are reserved for the table. Hens 
bad layers. The eagres are constructed culled (Le, thrown out) because their 
so that the egg rolls gently down the laying days are over are sold as boiling 
sloping wire tray on which the bird stands fowls. 

to the egg rack In front. It is essential Killing and Plucking. — In the case of 
that the droppings boards or trays should chicks the bird Is placed with Its neck 
bo cleaned dally. , against the edge of a table or door; 

Broody Ilenc. — If the hen Is required pressure by thumb-nail on the other side 
for 'sltllng/ the setting of eggs (usually will sever the neckbone and cause in- 
thlrtoen under large birds and nine or stantaneous death. Cockerels and hens 
eleven under light strains) should be are taken by the legs, han gin g head down, 
placed in proper nesting boxes in a Q^et and gripped behind the headTbaok of head 
comer, and the hen fed once daily. The to pi^i ot hand) with first and second 
biid suould come off the nest for 20 min. fingers. The head is bent back firmly 
voluntarily each day, and core must be to part the neckbone Just below tho 
taken not to disturb it after it has been head and the bird plucked directly after 
sitting for nineteen days. If the hen is killing. If tho plucking be delayed the 
not required to sit it should be placed in bird should be plunged into hot water, 
a small coop with a barred front and when tho feathers will come away more 
bottom, situated in full sight of the other easily. 

birds, and fed well; as it is unable to sit AtUc-sexing, — Experiments undertaken 
comfortably the hen soon recovers from at research stations have enabled the sex 
Its broodiness. to be determined by the plumage of the 

Artificial Incubating. — There are many sox In the case of the Wolbar, Legbar, 
makes of incubators. The incubator must Cambar, etc. (see also under Skz 
be placed In a woll-ventllated position Determixation). 

where there is no draught, and tho heating Ducks. — O f the many breeds of ducks 

apparatus regulated to maintain a steady (g.v.) the two which are most popular 
temp, of 102® to 104® (see further under with domestic keepers are the Aylesbury, 
Incubation and ivccii.«.xoRS). unsurpassed for table purposes, and Rhaki 

ComrMm IHseaaes. — ^Tho symptoms of Campbells, which are excellent layers and 
abortion are the dropping of eggs, often also good table birds. Ducks are hardy 
shelMess. Tho alTocted bird should be and can be kept profitably without a 
isolated, with a nest in a corner, and pond. If a duck-pond is constructed the 
^von soft food with a Little bicarbonate sides should slope easily down to the 
of soda in water. Bumblefoot is a growth water, the water being changed frequently, 
under the ball of the foot, and must bo In a well-ventilated shed, with the floor 
treated by a veterinary surgeon. Con.- well covered with straw in which the 
sumption is a wasting disease and can birds may lay their eggs, tho ducks wiU 
rarely be cured, but cod-liver oil in meal lay almost daily. 

and one or two quinine capsules some- Geese. — These ore not popular with 

times overcome the tendency if treat- the domestlo poultry keeper, largely be- 
mont is commonoed early. Cramp is causo the goose is not a satisfactory 
usually caused by exposure to damp, * sitter,* and then only four or five goose 
saturated nms, etc. Tho legs should be eggs can be hatched under one hen; goose 
plunged fairly frequently in a warm meat, because of its richness, is not liked 
mustard bath and tho bird kept in a dry by many, and a good area of grassland 
warm house until improvement Is obvious; la needed to keep them in good condition, 
the legs may also bo rubbed with an Tho well-known breeds are Embden, 
embrocation. Gapes is caused by worms Toulouse, and Roman; a cross between 
in the windpipe, and Is frequently fhtal. the Kmbden and Toulouse nuikes the 
Camphor should be placed In water pro- bO'-t tahlo bird (see also Goose). 
vidca for tho fowls, and for Indlvlaual T cm icrYs. —These ore really farm birds, 

treatment a small quill feather should be and as siicli are not generally suited to 
stripped, moistened with turpentine, the doiiu^tic poultry keeper (see under 
forced down the trachea (windpipe), and Tuukev). 

withdrawn with tho worms attached. The Guinea-fowl. — Guinea-fowl (q.r.) are 

symptoms of rheumatism are a swelling popular both for their egg^ and flesh, but 
of the joints; treat inoiit, as for cramp, tiiey do not thrive in close confinement 
Roup (Q.v.) is a common contoglous and rcqiuro a large range if they ore to 
disease oliaractorix'd bv a thick discnai^o remain healthy. As a result, domestlo 
from the eyes and nostrils. Birds attacked poultry keepers do not often, keoT> bhein. 
should be placed in a worm, tlry en- See E. T. Brown, The r ouUry -keeper* s 
closure. Tho head should be cleaned with Text-book, 1948; C. E. Leo, Profitable 
a dlslnfectsmt; the drinking w'ator and Poidtry hlanagemeni, 1948; H.M.S.O., 
soft food treated with proprietory Scienitfic Principles of Poultry Feeding, 
preiiarations. 1948; ‘Poultry World,* PracHcad PouUry 

Table Poultry. — f'or this purpose white- Keeping, 1948, Ocese, 1948, and Ducks, 
skinned, big-breostod. qulck-niaturii]« 1949 : and Q. R. Scott, Secrets of Successful 
birds are csRontlal. At six months such Poultry-keeping, *948. 
birds are placed in a small pen and fed Pound, Sir (AJired) Dudley (Piokman 
for two or throe weeks from a trough Rogers) (1877-1943), Brit, admiral, son of 
containing a mixture of balancer meal, Alfred John P. and Elizabeth Pickman 
ample fat scraps, and potatoes. They Rogers of Boston, U.S.A. Ho entered 
are starved for 24 hra. before killing, the Britannia as a naval cadet, 1891; 
Cookorels not required for breeding pur- midshipman, 1893; sub-lieutenantt 1896; 
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lieutenant, 1898. In 1899 ho apcoialiscd 
In torpedoes, all his seatime os a torpedo 
lieutenant beinir passed In flagships. Oq 
his promotion to captain In Dec. 1914 he 
was appointed naval assistant to the First 
Sea Lord (Adm. Fisher). In Oct. 1915, as 
captain, he took command of the flagship 
Colossus, the loader of the 5th Div. of the 
battle fleet in the battle of Jutland. From 
1917 to 1919 he was director of operations 
(homo) at the Admiralty, and from May 
1925 to Jan. 1927 he was chief of staff to 
Adm. Sir Roger Keyes, cominander-in- 
chief, Mediterranean, being promoted 
rear-admiral during that period. In 
1927 he was made assistant chief of the 
naval staff, with a seat on the Board of 
Admiralty. Two years later ho hoisted 
his flag on the llood in command of tho 
battle cruder squadron, being made 
vice-admtral during tho period of his 
command. From 1932 to 1935 ho was 
Second Sea Lord and chief of naval per- 
sonnel at the Admiralty. From June 
1939 until his death ho was First Sea 
Lord and chief of tho naval staff. A 
capable oflicer and flno seaman, no other 
service chief of staff had hold office con- 
tinuously in time of war for so long a 
period His outbtnuding services were 
recognized by the award of the U.M. in 
Sept. 1943. 

Pound, Ezra Loomis (5. 1885), Amer. 
poet, oriental and medieval scholar, b. 
in Hailey, Idaho. He was educated at 
Pennsylvania IJniv. and settled in Europe 
in 1907, travelling widely in England, 
Italy, and Franee. P. was one of the j 
founders of the Imagist school of pt)ctry, 
and probably not only the be'^t nt them, 
but also the most scholarly. Jlis know- 
ledge of incilieval literature is profound. 
His early books — ETulUtiums (1909), 
VeraoniP (1910), and Lustra (1916) — show 
the results of his studies. Not only does 
he give In free ^ersc* lovelv rhythiidc 
inventions of his own, but aNo ma'-terly 
trans. from the Provencal songs of the 
troubadours. He htis trans. many works 
of the Chinese, Lat., It., and Fr. poets. 
Some of his own poems are haunt mgly 
beautiful, and full of experiinent.«, while at 
other times he is a ravage satirist , A mong 
his prose writings am Indiarretirms (1923) 
and Imaginary Letters (1930). 1*. broad- 

cast from Italy during the Second World 
War, and was later a< (-used of treason by 
tho tJ.S, Gov. In 1910 ho was declared 
mentally unsound and wu’s confined in an 
asylum. In 1948 ho was awarded tho 
BolUngon prize for hts Pisan Cantos, 
written while he was In tho as>lum. 
While there he also trans. tho odes of 
Confucius. See T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, 
HU Metric and Poetry, 1917, and A. S. 
Amdur, The Poetry of Ezra Pound, 1937. 

Pound (Saxon pyridan, to eonflne), en- 
closure in which cattl<» or other beasts 
are coined when taken trespassing or 
going ft large contra^ to the law. See 
poimd breach under Breach. 

Pound, unit of weight. The Eng. unit 
of weight is the P. avoii^dupois of 7000 
grains divided into sixteen ounces. It 
was made the legal unit of weight In 1855. 
The P. troy consists of 5760 grains, and 


ib used for gold and silver, platinum, 
and precious bloncb; also in dispensing 
medieinos. 

Poundal, in dynamics, unit of force m 
tho foot-pound second system, Is thHt 
force which, if acting for one second, wiU 
produco in one pound a velocity of on© 
foot per second. 

Pounds, John (1766-1839), Brit, philan- 
thropist, b, in Portsmouth. Being crip- 
pled for life by an accident in 1781, he 
became a shoemaker and set nii business 
for himself in 1803. In 1818 he began to 
teach poor children, and from that time 
bocaiiio famous as a teacher and friend 
of the poorest, being the originator of 
ragged schools (a.v.). After his death 
schools were estab. as memorials of his 
aehievoment. 

Poushkin, see Pushkin. 

Poussin, Nicholas (c. 1594-1605), Fr. 
painter, 6. at Les Audolys, Normandy, 
i lie studied under Qiientin Vrai of Amiens 
and Ferdinand Elle, a Fleming, and in 1624 
went to Rome, where he studied the works 
of Raphael. He has been called the 
‘Raphael of France." lie cxccIIimI as a 
painter of hist, and landscapes. The noble 
construction of his tlesigns may be better 
seen in engravings tliaii in tlio originals, 
where often tho colour has changed in 
parts. Among his eliief pk'tun's arc the 
‘Triumphs of Flora.* u ‘BaechnimJ,* ‘Mas- 
sacre of the Innoeeiits," the * l.ast Supper,* 
the ‘Labours of liereules.’ tlio ‘Triumifh 
of Truth,* and the ‘Holy Family.* See 
studies by P. Desjardiii',, 1903, and W. 
Fricdltliuler, 1911. 

Pout, stc Bjb. 

Powan, see Corlgom s. 

Powder Metallurgy, ste under Mhtal- 

LUUGV. 

j Power, A P. is on authoritv reserved 
by or limited {s*e Limit-Mion) to n peison 
to dispose, either wliolly or partially, of 
real or personal i>n>p«*rty either ior hi.s' own 
licncllt or for tlint of others. *l’he word 
thus specdali.seil is hi«hly tcelmieal, and 
the idea undcrhiiig it must not be eon- 
fused with tho dominion exurcisablo by a 
man over his own i>roporly by \!rtiio of 
ownershii). Fsage has sunelidued a 
clasbifleation of i*s. into (1) Common law 
Ps., i.e. either baro autlmrities bv ono 
person to anol her to do nn act for him, or 
Ps. coupled witli an interest. Examples: 
A P. of attorney a declaration In a 

will by a testator that the exeentnrs may 
sell the land, by virtue of which i*. tho 
executors can pass the legal estate to the 
pnrcha.ser. (2) E(|ultable Ps., or those 
which affert tho equitable As i>pposod to 
the legal interest or estate in projicrty 
{sec Equitv); the commopest example 
is tho ordinary P. of appointment among 
children in a murrlngu settlement {see 
Land L\ws), where petsoiialty {see 
I’EKSONAL PROI'KJITY) is VCStfH] in trust 008 . 
A ‘general P. of appointment* is ono 
whereby the dunce of the P. can appoint 
whom he will as owner of a particular fund 
or other property; n ‘Hpecial 1*.* is ono 
whereby he can only appoint Homo or all 
of a Bpeelflod class of peERon.s (usually 
children or other Issue to bo iirovided for 
in a znarrlago settlomcut). (3) l*s. opor- 
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atlnK under the Statute of Uses, or Ps. of 
rovokiutir or declarint? future uses vested 
in some xterson named for that purpose 
in the deed by which the uses to bo 
affected by the operation of the P. are 
created. The eonunoncst instances of the 
exercise of this cumbersome device for 
KcttiiiK over the technical dltnculties of 
eominoii law conveyancing niles arc the 
Pa. of sale and jointuring (see Jointure) 
in a marriage settlement. 

Power, see Am Enoinb; Gas Engines; 
Oeartno; Horse-power; Mecjtanics; 
Tubes (Pneumatic). 

Power of Attorney, authority by one 
person, ealh‘d the donor, to another, called 
the donee, under which the latter becomes 
authorised to act as the agent of the 
former. 1 1 is by no means essential that a 
of A. slionhl be given bv any foniial 
mstruinciit, but iu practice the authority 
is olways cm bodied in a deed poll of 
indenture. Where the authorisation is to 
act fur the donor In all matters, or in all 
mutters ndating to a particular business, 
it is called a general P. of A.; where the 
donee is only authorised to do some 
specified not the P. of A . is called a special 
power. Pm. of A. are construed strh'tly. 
and give such only as is con- 

ferred expressly, or la by im])ll«*aticui 
elearly ne<*eHsary for the due oxeeutlon of 
the powers expressly confcrreii. The 
stamp duly on a P. of A. to a person to 
vote ns proxy in Id.; on a P. of A. for any 
purpose not speeitteally ileseribcd in the 
.stamp Art. 18i>l, 10s.: but I'roxies given 
by erediPirs or eontribiitones In bank- 
ruptcy and wiiidiiig-up proceedings art' 
ex<‘ni])t. 

Power Stations, see IClectrical Power 
Oenkhation. 

Powioke, Sir Frederick Maurice (h. 
1879), Eng. Jiistnriaii, It. at Alnwick, aiul 
educated at OueiiM Pollege, Miinebestor, 
and at ihilliol (’<iUege, Oxford. Ho was 
a fellow of Merton Oolb*ge fr<»ni 1908 to 
191.'>, and was made an Jionorary fellow 
of Mt'i'ion iu 19‘J*2 and of Halliot in lO.'iO. 
After holding chairs of hist, at Queen's 
<\)llege, lUlfa.st, and at Maiudiebter I'nh . 
he w’asregiiis prof, of modern hist, at Oxford 
from 192S to 1917. lie was prc*Mdeiit of 
the Itoyal Historical Society from 193:t 
to 19.17. In H)40 lu' was knighted. A 
brilliant medievalist. P.’s inliiience at 
Oxford did inueh to maintain and 
inen*aso the keen interest in medieval 
hist, for which that nniv. is famous. He 
stressed the importanee of spiritual 
vuluOiS in hist., and. while eiieournging 
the now emi»ha-is on eeoimndc fa<'tors, 
helped to ensure that they did not, at 
Oxford, llourisli to tJje ex'iliisiori of the 
spiritual. Hi.^ IJenru 111. ami the i.urd 
Educat’d (H'‘17) was an oulslamling monu- 
mental study of a period of Kng. hid. 
which bad not previously lu'cii thoroughly 
iixplori'd in Eng. Among Ins other 
pubs, are The Ijoss af \armandu (19 HI): 
ylilrcd of Itieraals (1922); Stephen lAintf- 
ion (1928); i^hristtan Life iu the Middle 
wtj/e.s (10.‘1.'>); and The liefonnaiion in 
England (1941). 

Powis, Earls and Marquesses of, do- 
ecended from the first earl (second 'Her- 


bert* creation) of Pembroke, whose son 
iSlr Edward Herbert in 1587 piirehascd P. 
Clastic, Welshpool, from Edward Grey, 
feudal lord. Sir Edward’s son Wm. 
became Baron P., 1629. Wra.’s grand- 
son, third baron, was made earl 1674, 
iiiarqiioHs 1687. llts honours became ex- 
tinct on the tleath of the third marquess, 
1747-48. A descendant of a younger 
brother of Sir Edw^ard was made carl, 
1748; bis honours became extinot on the 
death. 18i»l, of his son, whose sister had 
married Edward, second baron (’Jive 
(175l-l.sri9) -w'ho was in 1801 created 
earl of P., and who-se son and hiiecessor 
look the surname Herbert, ^^'hen the 
last-named earl’s sfui and successor died, 
1891, the earldom priMppil to his nephew 
George C’harlcM, styled third earl, h. 1862, 
a. son of Sir Percy Egerton 

Herbert. 

Powlett, or Pawlott, Charles, see Bolton. 
Dl KE f)F. 

Poynings, Sir Edward (1 f.'>9-l .>21 ), Eng. 
stat<*snian h. in Southwark. He led the 
rising in Kent in I tsa. jie tied to the 
(Vuiliiient, but returned with Richmond, 
aftervxanlM Henry VI 1., iu 14S.‘». He ^uh- 
seqnently bciame lord-iioi)uty of Ireland 
(lllMi. Ill this capacity he convoked 
a Parliament which passed ‘I'ojningM’ 
l.aw* (149.‘>), enacting that no law i-ould 
be valid in Ireland until it received 
the '^anetion of the Kng. king and (‘oimeil. 
P. def(‘nteil Perkin AVurbeck atul crushed 
the Yorkist cause in Ireland. 

Poynter, Sir Edward John (1836-1919), 
Kng. painter, b. in Pari*?. He ‘studied 
art at Home under Leigh. 18.'»4* in 
Kugbind under Dohson, 1851 5i{; and in 
Paris under Gleyre, ISoO-.M). He was 
Hade prof, of art at i’niv. (’ollegc, 
London. 1871-75; bceame nn K.A. in 
1876; and director of the art dc|»t. at 
S. Kensington and prin. of the Natiotiiil 
Art Training Srbi>ols there, re-igniug in 
1881. P. siu’ceeded Burton as dire* for 
f»f the National Gallery, 1891 19(i.), (he 
made the 'I’ate (iallery a dejit. of if . He 
ed. the lituMraled t'ntalogue of the .yntiounl 
G<///crz/ (1889- 1900). From Mill-tiM’, d«Mth 
(1896) he was president of the Ro\al 
Aciiiloiny. He was knighted in 1896 .ind 
created a baronet, 1902. Ho beeanu- a 
G.C.V.O. in 1918. P. designed the 
oartoons for the iiiosaie panels of *''1. 
(h'orue* and 'St. David’ in \Vestrmii'‘(er 
Pal.aei* (1870). and of ‘Ap<*Ues’ and 
‘Plndia^.’ in the VidorM and A9>ert 
Museum. Hi.s pictures im hide * Israel in 
Egypt’ (1867) and ‘AtalanUv’s Race* 
(1876). He pub. Ten Lectures on -4 rt (187 9 ). 

Poyiiting, John Henry (1852-1911). 
Eng. physicist, 6. at ^loiiton, near Man- 
chester. educated at. ('wens (’ollegc iiud 
'I’rhiitv t ’ollegc. Gainbiidue. Furinnlated 
P.’s llieorem in 1^81, piuvlug tiiat the 
flow of ('iiergy could hi* expressed by a 
formuhe in terms of the magnet to and 
cledrienl forces ' a x>olnl. 

Poiarevao (Gc.. Passarowitz), tn. of 
Serbia, Yugoslavia. 37 ni. from Belgrade. 
H was tho se<*ue of Die peoeo i>f Passaro- 
wdt/. (17 18) between Charles VI. and Venice 
on tho one side, and Turkey on I ho other. 
Pop. 16,100. 
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Poznan (Ger. Posen): 1. ProT. of 
Poland. It Is situated in the N. Ger. 
plain, and is watered by the Warthe 
OX'arta), I'rosna, Obra, and Netze. 
Affriculturo is the prin. industry, and 
great attention is paid to stock-raisingr* 
The chief manufS. are machinery, to- 
bacco, bcct-aiigar, bricks, cloth, and 
leather. Lignite and salt are Tnine<l. 
The most notable tns. are P. and 
Bydgoszcz (Bromberg). It belonged to 
Prussia from the time of the partitions 
of Poland in the eighteenth centur>* 
until 1918, when most t)f P. was returned 
to Poland. The remnindor was trans- 
ferred to Pitland In 1915. Area 11,947 
sq. m. Pop. 2,1 to, 000. 2. Cap. of the 

above, situated at the conduenco of the 
Warthe and Cybina, a fortress of the 
first class, and an archiepWopal see 
isince a.d. 1000). The most interesting 
buildings are the Gothic cathedral v\ith 
its * Golden Chapel,* old tn. hall, and 
RaezYD*<ki palace. The tn. has important 
manufs., ilistilleries, dour inilN etc. A 
uuir. was founded in 1903. Pofj. 297,000. 
*SV€ W. Meuis, Die Enatehuug der Posentr 
Kulturlattdachafl, 1927. 

Pozoblanco, tn. of Spain in the prov. 
of Cordova, situated in a rich lead- 
mining dist. There are not04l cattle 
fairs, and manufs. of leather and woollen*^. 
Pop. 19,800. 

Pozsony, see Bratwlavv. 

Practice, in arithmetic, name given to a 
nile or method which shortens the opeia- 
tlon of compound multiplication. f.»/. 
diid the price of 8.5,764 articles at 1:3 l.V. 
each : 

£ 85,761 is the co-^t at €l 

.2.57,292 „ „ 3 

42,882 „ lOjj. (lof^l) 

__21,441 ., „ OS (JoflO.^.) 

.• 321,61.5 „ „ ^ 3 I.5.S. I 

Practice and Procedure (in law), see \ 
Action; CRi.MiN\L Lvw; Eviiibnci.; i 
Injunction; Interlocutory Pro-! 
CEEDINOS; Pleadings; Procf..«s (in law); 
Proof; Specific Performance; Sum- 
mons; Writ. _ 

Practitioner, see Medical Practi- 
tioner. 

j^ado, Museo del. state gallery of 
Madrid. It houses the most important 
Sp. art collection, over -iLKty of the works 
of Velazquez being there. Kapliafl. 
Titian, Kubens, and Goya are also well 
represented. There art' r»alntlngs b> 
Corregslo, Giorgione, and P.l Greco, an<l a 
large Flem . collection . See also N ation \ l 
Galleries. European Galleries of Paint- 
mgs. See Ths Prado T’reoAure House of 
the Royal Spanish Collections, 1940. 

Pracd, Winthrop Moekworth (1802-39), 
Eng. poet 6. In London, and ednoated at 
Eton and at Trinllii/ College, Cambridge, 
where became noted for his Gk. and 
Eng. Terse. He was called to the Bar in 
18^. and later took up political life. He 
was one of the prime movers In estab- 
lishing a national system of education. 
His poems are marked by grace, wit, and j 
delicacy of stylo and floish. An author^ 


ised ed. of his poems, with a memoir, 
appeared by D. Coleridge in 1861. 

Prmtect, name of vimous Rom. inagls- 
Iratos. The original presfectus uiiti or 
custos urbis, cremated by Romulus and 
chosen from among the senators, only 
oxercisod his functions in the khig^ 
absence, when he could convoke the 
Senate or hold the Oomltia. Under 
Augustus he had beneath him the milites 
stationarii, and kept peace and order 
in the city. Ollioers who controlled or 
superintended some particular dept, wore 
aUo cn.llcd prafecti, 

PrsBiloration, see .Estivation. 

Preemonstratensians, see Premonbtka- 
TEN8IANS. 

Praemunire, name of a iricdieval writ 
taking its title from the opening words 
Pnetnumre facias (cause to be forewarned). 
The name came to bo applied to the 
otlcnces prosecuted by such a writ and to 
the penalties incurred. In this way tlio 
name P. come tu be given to sev. Eng. 
Uws passed in the later Middle Ages fur 
the purpose of restricting papal authority 
in England. The first of these statutes of 
1*. was passed in 1353, but that which is 
usually Known as the statuti^ of 1*. was a 
law passed in 1392, forbidding the ob- 
taining of bulls from Rome. After the 
Reformation many further types of offence 
wore inado subject to the penalties of P., 
c.if, such penalties were ntUehod to the 
Habeas Corpus Act of 1679. 

Preeneste, see Pali:stiiin v. 

Praasepe, beautiful star cluster, com- 
monly known as the Beehive, In the 
constellation of Cancer. It Is just visible 
to the naked eye, and o small telescope 
or a pair of binocnilars wdll show the 
individual stars. Next to the Pleiades 
it H the most conspicuous of the star- 
clusters. 

Preesidium Julium, see S \ntarkm. 

PrsBsodymium, ste Didymium. 

PrcBtor (prx-iior, one who goes before), 
oiiginally a title dcsignat ing the Rom. 

( onsul a.s leader of the army (Uk. oTpoT^o^ ). 
After 360 B.c. It was applied to the 
annually elected curule magistrate, who 
administered justice and was subordinate 
to the consuls. The office was thrown 
open to the plebeians by 337. By 240 
there were two Ps, (urbnnus and perc- 
grinus), the number later increasing to 
eighteen under Nerva. Thcro wore 
eight, sixteen, and twelve under Sulla, 
Julius Cosar, and Augustus respectively. 
They were attended bv liotors. Umlor 
tbe empire one of their chief functions was 
the management of the wiies. Prov. 
governors were of prcDtonan rank. In 
later times the word came to mean mayor 
or chief miigistratc, the If. podeMa. See 
Labatut, Uistoire dc la Pretidre, 1868, and 
Mommsen, Ponusches Siaeiisrecht (11.), 
1887. 

Prastorian Guard, or Prsitorianl, im- 

K orlal bodyguard in anct. Rome Instituted 
y Augustus (2 b.c.), consistlnK of nine 
(later ten) coliorts of about 1000 men each, 
horse and foot, commanded by a tribune. 
They had higher rank and pay than the 
legions, and their term of service was 
sixteen years. They came to possess an 
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almost acknowledged right to chooso the of baroque In Europe. Among Its chief 
new emperor. These cohorts which were buildings are the Royal Palace (fourteenth 
stationed in Rome were collected into the century), the cathedral of St. Vitus 
famous ‘pnetorian camp’ in Tiberius’s (1484), containing the reliquary of St. 
reign. Constantine finally suppressed Wenceslas, the ^stlc Palace, the Wald- 
them (A.D. 312). The name praUorui stein Palace, the palace of C^unt Clam- 
cohors had been applied earlier under the Gallas, the Czemin Palace on the Hrad* 
republic to select troops attendant on the schin IIlll, the Kinsky Palace, and many 
praetor or general of the army. See also others. Its churches and monasteries are 
ROMAN Army. ^ very numerous, the first In importance 

Pragmatic Sanction(Gk.frpay/uLa.business), being the Tyn (Hussite) Church (four- 
solemn ordinance or imperial rescript, teenth and fifteenth centuries), In the 
The term proffmatica saruxio was used in market-placeof the old tn., which contains 
late Rom. Jaw, and continued to be used the tomb of Tycho nrahe (q.v.). Another 
in the legal phraseology of the Middle fiue church is that of St. Nicholas, erected 
Ages and of modern Europe, particularly in the soventeenth century. Toe most 
of a decree that defined the powers of a anct. monastery is that of Mt. Zion or 
sovereign. The most Important decrees Ktiahor, founded in 1142 daring the reign 
in European hist, which have been so of Vladislav I.; others are the Capuemn 
named are that of llourges. In which and the Emaus monasteries. One of the 
Charles VII. defined tl»o pope’s power two old tn. halls, which had a famous 
within the Fr. dominions (1437); of clock (1381-1480), was ono of the few old 
Churlos VI. of Germany, In which lie buildings in Prague which was destroyed 
settled his succession on Maria Theresa in the Second World War. There is a 
(1713); of Naples, when that kingdom was univ., with 18,900 students In 1947, 
made over by Chorles 111. of Spain to his founded in the fourteenth cc*ntury. of 
third sou (1739). The term P. S. has which . I ohn iiuss was rector in 1402; there 
sinco the rise of modern constitutional is an observatory attached to it. There 
govs, become little more than historic. arc numerous parks and theatres, and a 
Pragmatism, or Humanism, is almost stadium. Modern P. is a (‘ommercial 
enti wily a product .d ^^tuor (bought. It centre of great importance. Acrordlng 
was first clearly ueflued by Peirce, but to tradition P. was founded in the eighth 
only during later years did It become century by Llbiisa, the youngc'st daughter 
recognised as a tUstlnct systom of phiio- of Krok or Crocus, the earliest sovereign 
ROphy — a dovcloninenb due mainly to nfBohenua. It beccune a Ger. settlement 
Profs. Jninc"* (Harvard) and Dewey early in the twelfth century, and a large 
(Columbia). P. may Ite defined os tiie Gor. clement remained in I*, until alter 
phi]us<»i>by of tlio expedient; It refuses to the First World War. It suffered severely 
rocogniM' as ultimalc the ordinary and at the hands of the llubsites in 1424, and 
accejited trutiis of metaphysics, and con- the battle of White Mt. (162(»), during the 
fines itself wholly to those truths which are Thirty Years war, was lought outside its 
definitely correlated to the actual facts of gates. The Swedes gained possession of 
existence. Since the relation of such the tn. in 1648, and it was taken by the 
truths with facts is liable to constiant Fr. in 1741 and by the Prussians in 1744, 
growth and change, tnith thus becomes an who also besieged it in 1757. In the war 
intellectual expedient just as right Is a of 18C6 It was again occupied by the Prus- 
moral expedient. One must avoid the sfans and the treaty of peace was signed 
error, however, of regarding P. as a form hero, in Oct. 1918 the declaration of 
of Positivism (q.o.) in spJto of the super- national fnd<‘pendciice was made iu P. 
flcial similarity In many respects. I*. It was occupied by the Gera. In March 
contends that truth haiipevs to an idea by 1939 and lilierated by Amer. aud Russian 
force of circumstance, and that ideas are troops, aided by a rising by Czech 
true only when they can bo ’assimilated, partisans within the city, on May 10, 
validated, corrobornted, and verified.* 1945. On .May 26, 1942, Reinhard Hey- 
Thus the expression of truth is limited to drich, deputy protector of Czoc2.0islovakia, 
broadly realistic lintM. and the vague was assassinated in the suburbs of P. In 
idoalistlc suggestions of certain schools Fob. 1948 the coup •FfUit which placed 
of metaphysics diMarded as intrinsically Czechoslovakia under ('’oimnunist coutrol 
false. See W. James, yraginatisiu^ 1907, took place in P. P. is a Roin. Catholic 
and The Meaning of Truth, 1909; and archbishopric. It is the most important 
Schiller’s works on Ilmnanisni, 1903, junction of tho Ozecbo«'iovakian railways. 
1007. P. manufs. machiner>', textile and leather 

Prague (Czech, Praha), cap. of Bohemia goods, and paper, and h.is brewerit',, iron 
and of the republic of Czechoslovakia, and foundries, and cheiincMl w’orks. Pop. 
one of tho most anct. cities of Europe, is 924,000. See A. Exav and F Hlavad, 
built partly In a valley and partly on the Praq m Bildem, 1928; (' Holland. Czecho- 
inclines of various h ill-, through which tho alovakm: the Land and i/s People, 1931; 
B. Vltava or Moldau cleaves its rugged and O. Schuoror, Prau Kwtur Kunst, 
course. It is a picturesque tn., coutalnlng Oesrhichte, 1939. 
many buildings of groat nri’liltectural Praha, see Phagi^k. 
beauty, abounds in palaces and towers, Prahlin Island* , sre under Seycukules. 

and has sov. handsome bridges spanning Praia, cap. ot .no Capo Verde is., on 

the rlv., which separates tho old tn. from the 8. c‘oast of Santiago la. It exports 
the new. Old P. is pi'edoininantly Gothic grain, coffee, aud iiicdicinai products. 
In style, but its baroque buildings, ohielly cinchniia is grown in the vtciiiity. 
palaces, are some of the finest examples Pop. 6000. 
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Prairie (Lat ptaUimt meadow) vast 
tract of land u«.uall\ level in chamftcr, 
co\ired with but dc\oid of ticcs, in 

tempeiate rtgrions buch ait as of land 
are common in the U b \ and in the 
P pro\s of Csnadn Some Ps uro grreat 
wheat RTou inpr areas In other parts stock 
misingr Is the chit f r>ccupation 
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Prairie-dog, or Prairie Marmot, term 
applied to an\ of tiu foui spot its of 
rodentfl in iht squiiid faiiiih Sriuridm 
and genus C 2 /»oi/i 2 /s Iho art burrowing 
animals, averaging iboiit a foot in length 
and have the cniuiii habit of dwelling 
In friendship wilh the ground owl and 
rattlesnake Allure found evdU'tivel} in 
N Amcnca 

Praine-hen, or / /miiavu<hu^ amen 
canns, gdlliforrn bird of tlit fairiil} 
Phasianidee and bub Tetraonina 

to which belong the groust ami pir 
tridges, the term Is also iptilud to /ttrao 
cujndo a reddish brown bird which is 
a near all} of 2 arm runnus Both 
spet les are natives of Is Vinerica 
Praine State, see Illinois 
Prairie Wolf, see Cot on 
Prakrits, Indian, see u ruler iMio 
Euboppan Lanouacfs 

Pralltnller, musical ornament which 
when placed over a note indicates that 
this notP should be strut k tw ice in rapid 
succession with a note a degree higher 
or lower m between, according to tbo 
sign /W in the former case ^ m the 
latter. 

Prmmbaaaii, see BBAMSANax. 


Prasad, Rajendra (&. 1884), Tndlan 
nationalist political leader, b. in a vil in 
the buran dist , llihur Ho became a 
incmbLi of the All India ( ongress Torn- 
mittee in 1*112, and practised law In the 
Patna high court In 1920 Ho ga\e up 
his practice and joined the non cti opera 
tion movemoiit supporting (jiiiidhi in tho 
Cham par in agrarian agitation P be 
caino a luciulu i of thu working coinimttc o 
of tho All India ( ongress in 1922, and was 
president of the Co ngi css 1<)U He was 
(bail man of the ( onstltiierit Assembly, 
and his firm j ot ( omiliator> handling of Its 
di bates during tht >eais l*)4li-l*) on 
dcartd him to the back benchers and it 
was to the rii m imlj th it lie owed his elec 
tion (uiu untested) as llrst prcbident of tho 
lepublic of India (piorlainied on J in 20, 
19o0) Piioi to the proclamation India 
was a dominion whoso goiernoi general 
was Di Uajagopalach u 1 Ihe latter 
declined to stand for election as presi* 
dent 

Prase, Ic c k grt on c hake doiiy The 
name is also ki'tn to qiiiit/ of tho same 
colom 

Praseodymium, luciillic clumicsl ele 
ment symbol Pi atomic weight 140 9 
atomic luiin her >*i di*^co\crad in lS8o by 
Auer von Wclsbach It belongs to the 
group of mrt earth rnetils and occurs in 
iiioua/itc and Himilar miner ils P is a 
scarce clement and its comimunds are 
dilfieult to puiif> 

Prato, tn in tho T>ro\ of Horence 
Italj, 11 in N \\ of the cit> of l^loreuee 
It 18 enclosed by walls and has a citadel, 
and the prin edilUts arc the twelfth- 
century catbedrU. the interior of which is 
decorated wath beautiful frescoes and 
reliefs tho fifteenth century Madonna 
delle ( aiccn (himh nod a tn hall with 
picture gallc rv and public library 1 boro 
aic manufs oftextiks straw wine flasks, 
iiiachiner> etc and there arc serpentine 
quarries in the near neighbourhood 
During tho Second World War there was 
sevf IC street lighting in P be tweon sopt C 
and 10 1914, between tier ami Arner 
troops Tho cathedril w is slight! v 
damaged, tho log^a of the cloister was 
dcstro>cd The church of St Bartolom 
meo and the house of I ilippo Lippi were 
also dcinolisln d Pop 70,000 AccM 11 
(jabnclh Ourda di I rato 1927 

Pratt, Charles, see ( amdi n, Lvhl op 

Prawn, Ic rm applied to the shriniri like 
decapod ciijstaceaus In the family Palm 
monidir but (speclallv to VaJertnon (or 
Icandet) snrntas which furnishes tho 
cdiblo P It IS from 1 to 1 in long, has a 
long senate rostrum of a paJe rc d colour, 
and IS often found near rocks on Hnt 
sliorcs 111 A meric i the name Is applied 
to sev shell fish but m particular to 
Penasus (srulentiis and P brasihensis 
bee Cm nr \( i a 

Praxiteles (fl r 304 310 B c ). Gk 
sculptor His chief works ha\e peilshod, 
including tho ‘Aphrodite’ of Cnidus (for 
which Phi>ne was probably his model) 
This was nuked in antlciuity next to tho 
‘Zeus' of Plieidias at Llls It was 
destroyed by flro in a n 47o, but a copy 
exists ill tho Vatican Other works were 
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a ‘Satyr,* ‘EroB of Thcspice,’ anti ‘ApoUo 
SanroftonoB.* Ilia ‘Hermes* was found 
in the Herebum at Olympia (1877). The 
Baaia from Mantiuea, ropn\sontiner the 
eouieat of Apollo and Marsyas, is ahio 
abcrlhed to him. See Fhny, U^si. Nat., 
xxxiv. and xxxvii.; C. O. Miiller, Archaa- 
loaif der Kunet, 1835; A. i'urtwaugler, 
JMasierfneces of Greek Sculpture (Sellers’s 
trans.), 1895; W. Klein, Pra:ritele8, 1898; 
and study in IMo Arte by K. Schefold, 
1915. 

Prayer (Lat. precari, to Imidoro. en- 
treat), in religion, in the broadeflt sense 
of the word, signifies the lifting up of the 
heart towards God, or some spiritual 
being believed to have i>ower of inter- 
cession with God. P. is therefore essen- 
tially un act of religion and is found 
wherc\cr there is belief in a personal 
divinity or divinities. P. in primitive 
reUgiouH is devoted almost entirely to the 
securing of temporal boucllts, such as 
health, good crops, burcesg in war, and, 
in connection with tliesc, the blessing and 
the curse. Ileiigions of high ciilturo, 
how’ever, understand P. in a much wider 
sciiHO. For them It includes not only 
petitions but also acts of adoration; love, 
thanksgiving, and a tenement. The teach- 
ing «»f Jesus Christ cd the essen- 

tially spiritual nature of P.. and gave the 
‘Our Father’ aa a model tor all hts follow- 
ers, Tjpes of P. may be classified os 
public or pri\ n tc, oral or nii utal. Christian 
public P. includes the liturgy, the l»hino 
Gfflce recited l>y monks, eatliedral (dioirs, 
atid others in common, aurt other forms of 
divine service. Pri\iito 1*. may be oral 
or mental. Oral, of course. Implies 
suflQcient attention and Intention t<» make 
it a human act. But inentai 1\, p<rr 
excellence, eon«istb in medilutioii on sonic 
religious truth leading up to wordless 
interrourso witii God. This meditation 
may be superseded by albn ha c P. in which 
the preparatory w’ork ot tlic intellect is 
reduced to a ininimurii. AlUttive P. in 
turn may be hiiper-icrliMl li> the P, of 
Quiet, in which the whole soul rests in 
contemplation of (!o<l. Tliis contem- 
plative P. has maii> degicts ami many 
names. See (ITotesbint iiuthors) J. F. 
liiddoii, Sonic Klenientv of lUliuian, 1872; 
(Jlarke, Christian Doctrine of Prayer, 
1874; Newman Hall. Piayir: its Pcasoii' 
ableyiess and hjflcot y. IS 7.3; J^. D. 

WcathcTed, Healing throuijh Prayer, 1946; 
H. T. Hughes, Prophitic Prayer, 1947; 
and V. L. Johnstone, Learning to Pray 
with the Church, 19 19. (C’atholie authors) 
St. John of the <’ross. Spiritual Works 
(trails, by Allison Peers, 1943); Ludovic 
do Berse, The Science of Prayer (trans. 
192.5); J. Groii, IJow to Pray (trans. 
1901): and 1*. Boylaii, Difficult lea in 
Mental Prayer, 1945. 

Prayer Beads, see Hosary. 

Prayer, Book of Common, authorised 
service book of the C’hurch of England. 
The B. of O. P. and administration of the 
Bacraments, an<l other rites and cere- 
monies of the Church, ncconliug to the uso 
of tho Church of England. i.s adequately 
described in its title. The purpose of 
its compilation is clearly explained in the 


preliminary dissertation ‘Omcerning the 
Service of the Church* which first ap- 
peared In the book of 1549^ and which 
has remained at tho head of the P. Book 
ever since that date. Tho prefheo rives 
the following reasons why a now B. of 
C. I*, was required: (1) that tho Lections 
and INalms might he better arranged, 
that the number of feast days might be 
reduced, and that legendary matter might 
he rt moved; (2) that Eng. might be 
substituted for Lat.; (3) that one uniform 
uso migiit l)e set up instead of the variety 
of uses that liad before obtained. In the 
early Eng. Ciiureli there was no rigid 
imif ormit v in t he service-books. Printing 
was not 111 u‘'i‘. and different reforms were 
made along different lines in various 

g arts of tho country. There was always, 
owevcT. A distinct trend In the direction 
of uniformity, and in time, as certain 
eatliedral (.hurehes and monastic houses 
rose into greater prominence, they began 
to be eopicfl in the dibts. aU round them. 
Tlio P. Hook hpeaks of the uses of Sails- 
bury, Hereford, Bangor, York, and Lin- 
coln, but it is important to remember 
that the first of these was more important 
and widespread tlian all the others put 
together. It formed, indeed, the basis 
of till* revised P. Book, Successive 
stages in the progress of this ro\isioD, as 
the Keiormation went on, may be given 
shortli ns follows, in order of date; 1544, 
a Litam in Eng. pub.; 1548, ‘The Order 
of tlie (’oiiimunion* pub., an Eng. form of 
(’oinmuniou in both kinds to bo iuserted 
in the Lat. service; 1549, the first P. Book 
of Eli ward VI., containing tho order for 
Morning and Evening Prayer, etc., on 
the plan of the present P. Book; 1552, 
the htcond P. Book of Edward VI. was 
lasueii but only remained in u^o for 
about I'lght inonlb.s. On the accession of 
Mary the Lat. ‘^erviees wore rehiori'il. In 
1559, the >ear after the accession of 
EUzabeth, a revibod P. Book was i*"‘iied, 
motlifj ing bome of the .statement ■! of the 
15,32 book in favour of a more (\itlioIic 
inttrpn tation. Tlie 1552 book bad, been 
I complied while the infiiience of the foreign 
! refoiiiKTs wab most btrong, and it wus this 
verbiou which came closest to the iilcas 
of < oiitinenlal ITotestantlsm. Eli/aheth’s 
J». Book was, in all cs^entiaH, the P. 
Book as ii exibts to-day. The preface 
jiroc lujmed that the polie.i of the C’hureh 
of Englanu was ‘ to keep t lie mean between 
the two extremes.’ It seems certain that 
the moderation of the Eli/abethaii B. of 
G. P. was a prime factor in winning tho 
majority of the Eng., who had been 
known as devout Cntholits, awaj from 
Rome. On the other liaud, its deliberate 
anibigiiit}' on certain fundamental issues 
proliably ultiniatoly eiidaugered the 
Eli/abethan settlement, and has led to 
there beiug, ahnost loutinuously from 
1559, two opposing sections in the Church 
of P]nglnnd, each arguing its own inter- 
ppi'tation of the isputed passages. Tho 
Kli/abethun compconiisf was never uni- 
vorbully accepted. The ornaments rubrio 
was set aside from the first: tho use of the 
surpllco could only be enforced 3vith 
ditHenlty. In spite of such concessions. 
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the Puritan party became Increasingly language Is outstanding, and has exercised 
hostile. The hist, of Elizabeth's reign is, an incalculable induence upon Eng. 
to a considdrable degree, the hist, of a thought and writing diudng the past four 
relentless conflict between Puritanism and- conlurlcs. far beyond the conflnes of 
ohnrohmanship, with the Prayer Book os Anglicanism (g.v.). See F. Proctor and 
the chief battleground. As a result the W. H. Frere, New Ilistoru of the Book of 
Prayer Book became one of the issues OTcr Common Prayer^ lUOl, and Bepori of 
which the Civil war was fought. In 1645 it Convocation^ 1927; C. S. PhUlips, The 
was suppressed by Parliament, and its use Background of the Prayer Book^ 1938; 
was made a penal offence. In 1660, how- M. M. Knappon. Tudor Puritanism, 1939; 
ever, it was restoi'ed, and at a last revision W. K. Lowther Clarke, The Prayphook 
some six hundred minor alterations were of 1928 Reconsidered, 1943; and F. Moyle, 
made, including the addition of the lost The Book of Uncommon Prayer, 1049. 
part of the Catechism, dealing with the Praying Mantis, see under Mantis. 
Sacraments, the separation of the Cato- Prsaohlng (Lat. prsedicare, to prorlalm), 
chism from the Confirmation service, the public proclamation of some religious 
use of the word 'priest* rather than belief, delivered with the object of ex- 
* minister* in sev. places, and the addition horting or converting. It has played a 
of *thc commemoration of the departed* vital part in the hist, of Christianity, but 
in the Prayer for the Church hlllitant. But is used in other religions. The O.T. 
It was still the book of 1552 rather than prophets wore preachers: in the N.T. 
that of 1549. John the Baptist preached the coming of 

After the beginning of the nineteenth the Messiah and summoned men to re- 
century agitation to revise the B. of C. P. pentance. Christ Himself delivered many 
received an impetus due mostly to the sermons, the most famous being the 
conviction that the social and mental Sermon on the Mount. Examples of 
development of the civilised world had ^ostoUc P. are preserved in the report of 
created a need for a Prayer Book that Bt. Poter'.s sennon on the day of Pentecost 
should bo more closely in touch with the (Acts ii. 14 ff.) and that of Ht. Paul on 
people, and which would bo able more in- Mars Hill (Acts xvii. 22 ff.). The pro- 
timately to enter into their ordinary lives, clamation of the Gospel romains the chief 
The agitation was not confined to any par- element of P., but in an organised 
ticular country, but arose in England. Christian community, the exposition of the 
Scotland, Ireland. America, S. Africa, and trutii. and the illustration of its bearing on 
Canada. The bitter arguments between character and conduct, became iucrcas- 
Higfa and Low Church parties in the pre- ingly important. Some of the fathers of 
ceding century had also suggested that the Church preached a great deal, but by 
sev. disputed sections of the B, of <’. P. Bt. Jerome’s time it had become customary 
should be more clearly defined. In to read the written dlscoui-scs or ‘homilies* 
England deliberations took place Ijy a of the holy fathers in tho regular meetings 
specially appointed convocation betw'cen of the Cbnrch which had no competent 
1906 and 1920, and final propo-^als drawn preacher. Later the Venerable Bcfle’s 
up by the Church Assembly were con- works were frequently used thus. The 
8ldere<l by the Houses of Clergj and Laity, missionaries from the Scottish and Irish 
They were handed to the blshop'^ for final monasteries who carried Christianity all 
revision. In 1927 the pr»y)osed alterations over Europe were a group of fine prea- 
were placed before Convocation. They chers. Of oieditwal Fr. sormoas, those of 
tncluded the omission of certain rubrics Maurice do Sully «f. 1196) provide tbo 
concerning Holy Coinmunion, Publlo first authentic examples of homiletics In 
Baptism, Confirmation, and the Solem- the vernacular. In (icnniiny, in tho mid- 
nlsation of Matrimon>. The Ordinal of thirteenth century, P. became an agon(‘y 
1663 was replaced by that of 1927, and of great power in the life of the country, 
many occasional praters W'ero addc<l, thu preachers being prin. founders of Her. 
while portions of tlie IValins worn allow'cd prose style. Among tho most noted w'cro 
to be omitted. The revision was, in fact, Bcrtliold von Regensburg, tho Francisenn 
a move much nearer the B. of C. I', of (q.r.), and Mclstor Kckhart (g.v.). In 
1549. Most support came from (ho England the stress laid uiion V. by the 
Anglo-Cathollcs, and tho book was pa.spod mendicant orders can bo gauged by tlu* 
by the House of Lords. But the House of architectural developments of the time. 
Commons definitely rejected it, and the with tho emphasis on a largo nave, capable 
bishops drew up an am<-ii(U*d list of of holding a big congregation. Wycllffo 
changes, thereby alienating many former (q.v.) realised the power of 1*. and em- 
supporters among the Auglo-CathoUr-,. hhasised its Importance. ^During the 
But the Church Assembly approved tho Koformatlnn Luther, Knox, |md Latimer 
amended ed., and it was once more ma<lc full u&o of the impassioned personal 
brought before Parliament, only to tte apjical to establish their doctrines, 
rejected again. Since then tho use of l'rotc.stanl.s, CKpccially noilGonformtsts, 
many passages tn tbo rejected version made the sermon an lissential part of their 
has Decn sanctioned by some bishop'^, services. The Catholic entmtor-Hefor- 
Speclal services in commemoration of mation realised the value of V., and tho 
the fourth rentonoir of the first Eng. .lesuits laid stress on it in thoir training. 
Prayer Book were held in 1949. Although Ouo of tbo greatest Fr. preachers was 
there are divs. of opinions even among BoHsuet (^.v.) whoso sermon on the extent 
Anglicans on some of the liturgical aspects and limits of papal authoritlas (1081) is a 
of B. of C. P. in its present form. It is masterpiece of Fr. prose. 1*. wros a 
UDlversally agreed that the beauty of its leading feature of the Eng. religious 
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revlYal of the elghtoonth century. John 
Wesley's oratory was colloquial, 

terse, and homely, and George Whitfield 
{q.v.) was able, by a combination of 
fervour, dramatio action, and homely 
pathos, to hold the attention of an outdoor 
audience for long: periods. In the nine- 
teenth century famous preachers included 
Edward IrvlnR J. H- Nowman 

{q.v,), H. P. Llddon {q.w), C- H. Spurgeon 
(g.e.), and Joseph Pirker («.».). During 
the twentieth centur • the sermon became 
generally much short t. lasting only about 
a ((uarter of an hour, as coiuparod with the 
ilirec-hour sormons of previous centuries. 
The broadcast sermon became important 
after 1920: by it preachers like H. 11. 
(•Dick*) Sheppard (a.®.), and W. H. 
Elliot became known to tiiousands outside 
their own par. Otlier prominent con- 
temporary preachers include L. D. 
Weatherhead, W. E. K. Sangstcr. and 
R. A. Knox (ff.v.). See Q. R. Owst, 
Preachinq in Medieval England, 1920; 
D. B. Knox, Handbook for Speakers and 
PreacJiera, 1930; F. A. Tatford, The Art of 
Preaching, 1936 ; E. Vuast, Lacordaire et les 
conferences de Notre Pmne, 1937; 11. G. 
Pfander, The Popular Sermon of the 
Medieval Friar fv Ei 1937; and 

T. If. Hughes, The rsgrhology of Preaching 
and Pastoral Work, 1939. 

Preaching Friars, see under Dominic, St. 

Prebend, tenu formerly denoting the 
food, clothing, etc., of a secular priest or 
canon regular, or the endowment from 
which this was provided, as distinct from 
the income of a benelloe. Later It was 
applied to the endowment possessed by a 
catbodrai or collegiate church for the 
support of a canon residentiary, who was 
ill consonuence known as a prebendary. 
To-day the P. is generally an honorary 
office, and the prebendary is then not n 
member of the cathedral chapter, and does 
not receJvi* a stipend. 

Pre-Cambrian, term for ail rooks older 
than the Cambrian. Tito oldest of all 
are also called Archfcan or Laurentian. 
Lying below the Cambrian beds con- 
taining Olenellw trilotutes thev comprise 
igneous and sedimentary rocks, mostly 
highly metamorphosed, exposed over one- 
fifth of the present land surface, including 
nearly 2,090,000 sq. m. in Canada and 
large areas in the N.W. of Scotland. 
Both Cambrian and P.-C. rocks, however, 
are claseiiled among otber rocks of the 
Primary or Palmozoie ]ierlod. 

Precedenee dcpontls partly upon letters 
paUmt and sUitiiti* ami partly upon anct. 
custom. In England questions of P. 
are generally refem^d to those officers of 
the council of the e.irJ -marshal of Eng- 
land tu whom is assigned the arrango- 
luent of public prucoasions cm state 
ccTemouial occasions. In Scotland matters 
of P. arc regulated by the officers of the 
Lyon Court {sec Lyon KiNU-AT-ARMa). 
In strict constitutional law the sovereign 
has, as complementary to the prerogative 
right to create now titles or diguitios, the 
right to confer any P. lie pleases (see 
Coke’s Institutes, vol. iv.). But appar- 
ently ho may not create a peerage with a 
right of P. inconsistent with the Act of 


1540, which regulates the P. of all the 
nobility and great officers of state. He 
tnciy, however, create baronets with P. 
before knights baronets, knights of the 
Bath, and knights bachelors, and grant 
both rank and P. before even the great 
pmeers of state and any peer of the realm 
ro a foreign prince manning into the royal 
fwnlly (see Ualsbury's Laws of England), 

Tlio official table of P. wUl be found in 
such reference books as Burks's Peerage 
fljpd Do</*s Peerage, The sovereign is at 
the head, followed by the Prince of Wales 
and other eons, brothers, uncles, and 
nephews of the sovereign, and ambas. 
Then ciomo the archbishop of Canterbury, 
lord Idgh chancellor, archbishop of 
York, Prime Minister, lord president of 
the council, Kpeaker of the House of 
Commons, lord privy seal (it of baronial 
rank), lord grreat chamberlain, earl 
marshal, lord steward of the household, 
lord chamberlain, and master of the 
horse (these last five, If dukes). Next 
follow dukes, marquesses, earls, visoounts, 
bishops, secretaries of state (if barons), 
baroiLS. certain officers of the household, 
Becr(‘taries of state not baronB, knights 
of tho Garter, privy ooimcillors, chancellor 
of the exchequer, chancellor of the duchy 
of Lanca«tep, lord chief justice, master of 
tho rolls, lords justioes of appeal, lords of 
appeal. )>uisne judges, baronets, members 
of orders of knighthood, co. court Judges, 
compauions, members, and officers of 
various orders, gentlemen entitled to b^ar 
arms. Sons of peers, baronets, knights, 
etc., rank in a manner decided by that 
of the father, a duko's eldest son, for 
example, taking 1*. after a marquess, and 
the aide'll son of a marquess after an earl. 

In tlio U.S.A. the order of P. is as 
follow'^: Sovereign or pre<sidoDt of a foreign 
state, tho I'rusidcnt, tlio vice-president (in 
tho absence of tho i'rosident;, ambas., 
chief justice of tho l^.S.A., the vice- 
president (when President proscut), the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives in (^ougroRs, associate juBtirrs of the 
supreme court, the secretary of RtaT'% the 
secretary of the treasury, foreign miTiisters 
plenipotentiary, the secretary of war, the 
attorney-general, the postmaster-general, 
tlie Meeivtopy of the navy, Ihi secretary 
of tho interior, the secri'iary of agn- 
eiiltiire, tho secretory of coiiiiuepce, the 
scei*et4iry of labour, senator^, the House of 
representatirea, the chief of staff of tho 
army and the ciiiof of imval operatious. 
goneral of the army (IDo stars), fleet ad- 
miral (live stars), generals (four stars), ad- 
miruK ift»ur stars), governors of states, etc. 
liank is always official, tc. Mr. Smith wffio 
is * Hjs Excellency tJio Amlms*^ador* ranks 
above a F>rlnco or duke who is offleiaDy a 
sw'retarv of embassy . 

Precedents, in law', judicial decisions 
whether luLerloculory i<es I^TEULOOU- 
TORY PitocEEDiNGs) OP fliiol, whloh sepvo, 
os n rule, for th ^etcrminatlou of analo- 

g ous or similar « .ises, are called P. P. 

ave the force of law (Bentham's Judge- 
made Law), and no court will reverse a 
previous judgment of a court of equal, or 
oo-ordinate, a fortiori of superior, author- 
ity. Thus the decislous of the House of 
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Lords are bindintr on all other courts, 
those of the court of appeal on that and 
all other courts below the House of 
Lords, and tliose of the vurlouH diva, of 
the biffh court on those dlvs. (sec Royal 
CocKTs OP Justice) and all courts i>f 
Inferior jurisdiction. Tho di'clsions of 
CO. court jud^s and of the jud^'cs of ih(‘ 
tribunals of the I'.S.A. may bo and often 
are cited in tho Eng. courts, but are, as 
Prof. Salinond styles them, of persuasire 
but not authoritative efficacy (see also 
Law Reports). 

Precentor, dignitary In an Anglican 
cathedral, originally the leading singer 
in the choir, but also in charge of the 
vocal church music and superior to the 
organist. His seat is opposite that of 
the dean (who takes the Decani .-^ide) on 
the Cantoris side of the chancel. In some 
ohiu’ches in Scotland, where the oi-gtin or 
other musical instruniont is not <*111 ployed, 
tho 1\ is the leader of psalmody. 

Preceptory, see. Templars. 

Precession. A westward mcneracut of 
the equinoxes on the ecliptic so Ihat they 
advanco to meet the stars and the sun 
on its ann. return. Observations of the 
brighter stars over many years led Hip- 
parchus about 1‘25 B.c. to the conclusion 
that the lats. of the stars were tixed but 
the longs, increased. Although he did 
not know the reasons for this phenomenon, 
he was able to measure its eltect with a 
fair degree of accvuracy. The longs, of the 
stars increase by 50*2^ annually and as 
a consequence the sidereal 3 *ear (the time 
required for the sun to move rrmud the 
ecliptic) is greater than the tropical > ear 
(the Interval between two succes^'i\e 
passages of the sun through the llrst point 
of A Ties). Tho difference bet ween the two 
years is 20 min. 23 see. Owing to i*. tiie 
signs of the zodiac do not iiow agree uith 
the constellations, and the first point of 
ATie.s is in the coustldlation of Pisces. 
The cause of P. is the pull of the sun and 
moon, the moon in particular, 011 llic 
equatorial bulge of the earth. The ten- 
dency of the pull (actually a couple) ih to 
make the equator coincide with tlie eclip- 
tic, but the spinning of the earth prevents 
thto and the phenomonon of I*, takes plafe, 
a good illustration of which is seen in a 
spinning top when its axis is not ^ ert leal. 
Its head moves round compaiatucly 
slowly in a circle so that its axis dc'-rnhes 
a cone whose vertex is its point. Tho 
axis of the top can be taken to represent 
the earth's aids and the horizoii the ( ciiii- 
tio, but as the tendency of gravitation i.s 
to pull the axis of the top towards tho 
horizon while the attraction of tho sun 
and moon tends to pull the carthV axis 
.perpendicular to the piano of the ecliidic, 
the P. in tho latter case is in a directjr>u 
opposite to that in tho former, nssiuiiing 
that the earth and the top spin in the 
same direction. The changes in tho longs, 
of the stars imply changes also in their 
right ascensions and declinations which 
are always used by astronoincrs in 
defining their positions. . Tho poles of the 
equator perform a movement round the 
poles of the ecliptic In about 26,000 years, 
just as the axis of tho top performs a 


movement round a vertical lino through 
its point, but the motion is not absolutoly 
uniform nor do the poles of tho equator 
move exactly in ciredes. This is duo to 
cortaiu fluctuations in tho disturbing 
couples of the earth, and in cuusequonco 
tlie earth’s polos describe wavy curves, 
a phonomeiiou known as nutation ig.v.). 
Tills is often seen in a spinning top, the 
head ‘nodding’ to and from the vertical 
so that it di'Mcribes a wavy curve. The 
pole star (</.r.), which is less than 1" at 
present from tho i>olnt in tho heavons 
to which the eartli’s axis Is directed, was 
not ahvavs the pole star, nor will it bo so 
in the future, P. causing different stars to 
occupy this position. See also Vega. 

Precious Stones, see (ir.M. 

Precipitate Ointment, one of two oint- 
ments containing nicroury compounds. 
Red precipitate is red oxldo of mercury 
(ilgO); while white precipitate is mer- 
curic ammonium chloride (XUjjlIgC’l), 
Both are n.sed locally for skin affections. 

Precipitation. If one of the products 
of tho chemicnl reaction between sub- 
stance's in solution is itisoliibh', that 
product is thrown out of soluiion, i.c. 
it is precipitated. The siibslanee tlirown 
out of solution is termed a prcciidtate and 
the action is termed P. Tho ciiaraettT- 
Islic pm-’pitato formed by substances 
affords inethotis of qualitative and quan- 
litathe analysis. 

Predestination, divine provision and 
preparation of benefits by wbicli those 
who arc freed from sin and its conse- 
quences are moat certainly suvtsl. This 
is fet. Augustine's ilefinitiou (/>c l>ono 
Perscr., cap. 14). The doidrino of P. is 
explicitly contained in the Bible in aueh 
passages as Kpb. i., 4 1 1 , and espceinlly in 
Rom. vili. f., and is accepted in some 
form or other by all the chief ('hristiaii 
churches. But tho existence of human 
free-’will Is a fact of everyday cxpcrionco 
and hence there has b<*(*n a scries of 
coiitroversii'H throughout tho hist, of tho 
Christian Church, designed to reconcilo 
this paradox. Tho difficulty Is to re- 
concile the divine prevision and the 
certainty of the prepared benefits with tho 
freedom of the human will. Pclagins 
taught that man was ju.stlilod on aceoiiiit 
of ills foreseen merits, and against him 
Augustine attributed juatification to a 
divine decree antecedent to man's merits. 
Followinc: generally on the line.s of Augu.s- 
tinc Acpiinas is found against Duns 
ScotuR, tho Jan.scnists against the Jesuits, 
tho Calvinists against the Arrniuians, 
Whitefleld against Wesley. For the hist, 
of patriatic opinion see Pctavjn.s (De Dvo^ 
ix., X.). Of Jato stress hoci usually been 
laid inoro on the fM‘c-wlll of man than on 
Cod's P. See Calvin km. See J. Forbes, 
Predestinatujti and FreewiU, 1878; J. U. 
Mozlcy, AvgusUnian Dodrine of Prc‘ 
destinaiUm, 1883; VictionUry of Theolo- 
gical Catholicism, XII (pp. 2809-3022)» 
1948. 

Predloablea, tenn In scholastic logic, 
used In connection with tho scheme of 
classiflcatiou borrowed from Porphyry. 
There are five P., viz. genus, species, differ- 
ence {differentia), property {proprium),. 
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and accident. The first two name tho 
greater and lessor classes of thiugi^ a 
genus comprehending sev. species. The 
difference distinguishes various members 
of the same genus; tho pniperty is a 
distinction that is not ultimate; while tho 
accident is any peculiarity not connected 
with the nature of tho species. See also 
Universal. 

Predictor, device for discovering auto- 
iii.'iticnily the futuit) position of a moving 
object. Tho prin. uso is in tho sighting 
of aiiti-uircraft guns. Tho target is 
held in the oi)tical part of tho 1*., con- 
sisting of a height finder and a range 
finder. The factors of height, speed, and 
drift are automatically calculated and the 
results interpreted in the training of tho 
guns and the sotting of fuses, the whole pro- 
cess being controlled by the 1*. operator. 

Pre-emption, or Purveyance, anct. royal 
prerogative by virtue of which the king 
enjoyed the right to purchase provisions 
and necessurieb for the royal liousehold at 
a fair price, in preference to every 
competitor, and without the consent of 
tho owner. I'ajunent was generally 
made in exchequer tallies, the amount 
being deducted from the next taxes paid 
in by the deluded Naturally 

a system liable to such nL)ii»ob was the suh- 
j(*et of frequent petitions and numerous 
statutes. The prerogative was not finally 
hurrembTcd until 1060, when the king 
gave up his riglita in consideration of a 
fixed coiiiptjsltlon. Parlianieiit agreeing 
to settle on tlx* crow’ii tlie hereditary 
excise on all beer and ale sold in the king- 
dom, togeth(*r with a iiroportiouate sum 
for certain other liquors. 

Pre-existence, doctrine that inan*.s 
soul had an existence apart before it 
beeanui united to the body, it is eastern 
in origin, and in the K. it is generally 
ns-soelnted with tlie <lnetriiie of the trans- 
migration of souls. Thus it 1 *^ held l>y 
the Ihuldhisls, and formed part, of the 
I*ythagoreaii hy.Mtem. IMato also upheld 
it, uiilcMS we may regard iiis language on 
the bubjoet as purely sj mlmlit al. l^ilhi 
Judteus also taught the doclriuc of the P. 
of the soul, and from liim it wa^ adopt(*d 
by Origen. It was eondemnul at the 
tVmncil of ('onstantiixiple, and two main 
VM‘W'b of the origin of the soul then 

open to H<*ccptance. TJie lx lief in 
P. is counteiiaiiec<l by .such n.ime.'^ as 
those of Kant, t5<*bclling, tlie younger 
Fichte, Lessing, Scbolienhnncr. and Jcaii 
Reyiiaiid. Thu idea has heoii poetically 
treated by Tennyson in his Pa.^.snm oj thv 
Fast and by Wordsw'«irtli in In'! Intima- 
tions of Immortality. 

Prefect, in France, political funcliouary 
in some respects ana logons to tlx* sheriff 
ill ICuglaud, but vesti'd with fur greater 
powers. Tho P. possesses c'xtensiv^e 
powers of municipal reguiati<m. This 
otp<*c, estub. in 1800. w’as modilictl under 
the constitution of 1946. 

Preference and Preferential Trade, see 
Tariff* Befoum. 

Preference Share, sec water Company 
AND Company Ijaw. Capital. 

Prefrontal Leuootomy, sec under In- 
sanity, Trcalment. 


Preg], Fritz (1869-1930), Au.strJan 
cheuiLst, 0. ut Laibach. From 1913 he 
was prof, at Graz. He worked out the 
methods of microaualysis of organic 
matter, for which he received the Nobel 
prize for ehem. in 1923. 

Pregnancy, period of intra-uterlne 
development of the fertiUsed ovum. The 
time varies with different species of 
aniinalb, and in human beings the average 
duration is from 274 to 280 days. Amenor- 
rheea is one of the first symptoms to be 
observed in p. Irregular hoemorrhages 
frequently occur in pregnant women, but 
there is no well -authenticated instance 
of iiionstruation continuing during P. 
Great care must be taken by the phybieian 
to distinguish between tho amcnor- 
rhoeaof P. and that dependent on anesmia, 
some debilitoting disease such as phthisis, 
or on some ])clvio disorder. Morning 
sickness is a fairly common symptom. It 
usually appears in the second month, and 
rai*ely lasts more than three months. 
Frequ(‘iicy of inicturitinn, accompanied 
by some i)alu and discomfort, may occur 
in the early part of 1*., but dlsai>pcars in 
the third month, w'heu the uterus rises 
into the abdomen. Quickening occurs 
betweem the sixteenth ami righteenth 
weekb. The use of the word quickening 
is duo to an anct. theory that ut that tirno 
the fcrtiis eaino to life. It is the first 
conscioubricKH, on the part of the mother, 
of the fa*lnl movements, and is accom- 
panied at times by nausea and faintness. 
The later oj mptoins of P. are r-hiefly tho^o 
of incTeased abdominal pres.sure — Mich 
as Q'denia of the feet, varicost* veins, 
cramp, palpitations, and (lysjpmva. Tlie 
sigiiE> of P. are of two kimls, presumptive 
and po'.itive. The positive signs an* the 
fmtal movements and tlx* fcetal hcuit. 
These laiifxil be obtained before the 
Nlxth month. Tlie fontal heart can be 
Jie.nnl by the unaided ear, or by means 
of a vvixiden Ftetlio.scopp. The rale of 
I the ffctal he.'irt varies with the sex. age, 

] Olid size of tho fietns. Tho pulse of the 
I abdominal aorta may bo mistaken for the 
foetal heart-bent unless care is taken to 
make sure that the beat heard docs not 
! h\ ncliroiiisc with the maternal puKe. 
Hreast cliangcb occur in tlie eighth w'crk. 
At thK stage they consist of a nodular 
hvpcrtropliy of the gland witli bome 
teudcTiic-* . Occasionally a little dear 
Mruiu mav be expressed from the nipide. 
U> the hixleenth week tlx* presem e of 
secretion <nn geiierulb la* maiie out. and 
till* pimiiciilation is increa-scd. Lalcr on 
a secondary areola appeal's, and often 
also Moiitgomcry*.s tubenles. Tlio en- 
]argt*d iittTUS ts not palpable abdominally 
until the thirteenth week. From this 
time until tho end of the eighth month it 
riM*s steadily higher at a rate of rather 
Ie.s8 than half an inch a week until the 
eighth month. During the last tw*o or 
three w'**eks the T'^-esenting part descends 
into the pelvic b n. so that tho uterus 
appears .smaller. Hegar’s sign ts of great 
uso ill diagnosis during the second and 
third months of P. In the later mouths, 
liallottemcnt — tho uterine soufile — ^and 
the funic souffle are additional points, tho 
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most useful beins. of course, the foetal 
heart sounds and foetal movements 
already mentioned. It should be re- 
membered that although P. is a physlor- 
logical condition, in bome ways it ap- 
pioaches a pathological one. so that the 
pregnant woman, for her own sake, an<l 
for the sake of her child, should ptv 
special attention to her health Tiir 
chief essentials for her well being are a 
quiet life, generous diet, fresh air, and 
plenty of gentle exercibe Violent exer- 
cise worry, and excitement should be 
avoided 

Prehistory is generally defined as the 
Btorv of events and conditions before 
written or recorded hist. The ocicntilic 
study of the wide range of remams and 
monuments of the prehistorlo period is 
known as archiieology. It should bo 
noted, however, that the btmndarv 
between P. and hist is often dltficult to 
determine In Britain, for instance, tin 
eailiest cultures of the Palfeohthio (the 


Old Stone Age) are aated very approxi- 
mately 550,u00 yeais bc , while the 
dividing lino betueen P and hist is usu- 
ally placed at the Claud lan Conquest 
in A D Id On a btrn t Interpietation, 
the Maoiis of New Zealand were still m 
the Stone Age when Capt James Cook 
visited the is. just aftt r the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and a further indi 
cation of the nature of tho diifioulties 
involved in fixing the boundary of P 
18 shown by the fact that tho Minonn 
chilisation of Cicte, whieh used a form of 
writing, is always considered os pre- 
hist oile. The study of P eon also throw 
light on caily lust which Is not well 
doemnented The invasion of the Bel- 
go) mto Britam in the Eaily Iron Age, for 
example, is qmte well known from reliable 
literarv sources but the an hfoologist, 
m his investigation of the remains of the 
field systems introduced by these peoples, 
has been able to demonbtrate then 
now method of agiicnlliuo based on tbc 
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All later arehieologlcal periods occupy such relatively short times that tbev cannot 
he shown separately on this scale Table II continues tho above on a vale one 
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use of the heavy wheeled plough which man has not boon interested in the 
opened up the lertile cloy lauds of the remains of his predecessors, but In 
rfv. vaUeys. Britain sev. factors have had a profound! 

There has perhaps been no ime when intluenoe on the study of P. and the 
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derelopment of archfeoloffy. The Indus- 
trial Revolution, with its great extension 
of urb. life, was responsible for an era 
of discovery which has scarcely been 
surpassed; the followers of the Romantic 
movement, in Britain as on the Continent, 
looked upon the mouldering skull, the 
anct. potsherds, and the dolmens with an 
excited pleasure, to which they were able 
to add a neo-Celtic appH'datlon of the 
Druids and, on frequent occasion, an 
attempt at antiquarian exploration. 
The third factor, and the one of greatest 
signidcanco, was tho acceptance of Dar- 
win's theory of evolution and its applica- 
tion to the study of human origins. 

Side by side with these main influences 
were others, among which should be 
noted the pioneer topographical work 
of John Aubrey (1626-97). and othor 
antiquarian topographers exomphfled by 
Wm. Stiikeley (1687-1765); the for- 
mation of CO. archieological societies in 
the early part of the nineteenth cimtury; 
the pubs, of a classiflcatlon of Dan. 
antiquities (1844) in accordance with the 
succession of stone, bronze, and iron, 
first formulated by Lucretius ; and more 
particularly the discoveries (1815) at 
Abbeville in tho Somme valley of humanly 
worked tllntH, together with an elephant's 
tusk in a geological deposit of the Pleisto- 
cene Age, which until then had been re- 
garded as of an incredibly remote age. In 
recent years tiiero has been a phenomenal 
increase in tho volume of data available 
to prehistorians. Tho field of study is 
consequently wider. While in Britain 
certain geographical areas (e.g. Wessex 
and Sussex) and certain cultural periods 
(r.g. the Early Iron Age) tend to bo 
prominent by reason of the proclivities 
of noted and estab. workers, it should not 
bo overlooked that in considering the 
greater field, tho prehistorianV study is 
on a wide scale: no longer does tho Palico- 
iithic mean W. Europe,* hjr exaiiiT>lc, but 
£. Europe, Africa, and Asia in addition. 

In his study of the remains of early man 
the prehistorian considers and interprets 
age, material, function, and social en- 
vironment. The quest for food and 
dwelling, tho conditions of romincr<*e, 
trade, labour, and communications, the 
way of worship, the presence of peace or 
war, and finally the burial and disposal 
of the dead, all < onie within his view. 
Discovery is the first coiiecrn, and then 
interpretation, and the two processes 
meet in ezcAvatlon, tho examination of a 
site by modern scientihe method. Tho 
very great advance in our knowledge of 
F. made in recent years is largely the 
result of improved excavation technique. 
No longer is brilliant excavation confined 
to Egypt and the Near E. The Viking 
ships at Osoberg and Ladby, the Nco- 
llthle vll. at Kbln-Lindcutbal. near 
Cologne, the pallsaide barrows of the Earlv 
Bronz^^ge in Holland, and Maiden Castle 
and the Sutton Hoo ship-burial, both in 
Britain, are evidence enough of a fruitless 
technique In Europe. 

The chronology of P. Js both relative 
and absolnto. 

The framework provided by tho three 


successive technological ages of stone, 
bronze, and iron is a beginning of ordered 
arran^'ment; it Is borne out In stratified 
deposits, that is, tor example, in the 
successive undisturbed layers of human 
occupation in a cave or a dwelling-site, 
and stratigraphy thus detennines that tho 
oldest relics come from the lowest layer. 
The chronology furnished by strati- 
graphy is relative; it does not determine 
the duration of the various periods, and it 
does not. in general, prove that a period 
in one area is contemporary with that in 
another. A ^^ross-bearing is sometimes 
possible upon the historic civilisations, 
and the early historic periods of Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, and Crete are so used, but 
the reservation that the beginning of the 
Dynastic period can only be dated to 
c. 3100 n.c. is enough to show the limits 
of the system. Typology, and the study 
of progressive evolution or degenerntlon, 
is applied by the prehistorian to pottery 
form and decoration, to wcapon-s, and to 
trinketH, and by its use. with certain well- 
known reservations, n relative chrono- 
logical sequoneo can bo obtained. Out- 
standing examples of the use of typology 
are Abercromby’s identification (in 1901) 
of the Beaker Folk of the Bronze Age and 
their continental home by a study of their 
charactcristl<‘ sepulchral pottery, and 
Collingwood’s systematic chronology (in 
1930) of Rom. brooches. 

Absolute chronolog>’ is provided bv 
geology and by changes in elmiate which 
ha>e taken place over a eoiisiderablo 
pa rt of the surface of t he cartli. A mil vses 
of pollen from the peat bogs of Britain. 
^-eandillavla. the Alps, and other parts of 
central Europe have rc'tteeteil the liist. of 
hfrfM and \egetntion in the eiioeb known 
to geologists as Reeciii. There ore thn^e 
mam phases known in one terminology ns 
Fre-iiorcal, Boreal, and Atlantic, and in 
others by a system of luirnbers. So 
neeuratc N the iiroeess of p«dlen analysis 
that the layers of poat-l>f)gs ran ho 
divided iiiD' Inteiwnls of a century. In 
Britain it has been used with striking 
results in tho Cainbridgo fens. In the 
Fleistoeeiie epoch a time-scale is pro\ided 
by tho (ilaeial IVriods, the 1nte]*gla<dal 
Feriods between tl»*m, and by IMuvials, 
periods of heavy roiii, whl»-h fell in some 
regions now dry, such us Rhodesia and 
Persia. The question is eompIi(‘iited, 
and rei'oiit t-ludit's of solar mdiation, 
although iiK)st valuable, have not lessened 
the ditfleultles. ( leoehronology is not 
yet fully developed as a seieiiee. although 
the work of do Geer in Sweden as long 
ago as 1885 made possible the counting 
of the exact number of y$ars oeeupled 
by tho withdraw^al of nn Jee-shoet. It 
remains to mention dcndroehronology. tho 
new seionee of determination of date by 
observation of tho ann. growth-rings of 
trees. Its use to tho prehlstnrian in dat- 
ing the timber-work of buildings of all 
periods cannot bo ov'orcsttmatod. Tho 
use of vlvlanitc as dating niatcrial, once 
loudly proclaimed, is now abandoned. 

The tables on pp. 632 and 633, after Childe 
and Zeuner in Progress and Archeeology, sot 
out a chronology of F.: (1) Tho carlior 
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aroheBolorical stages with their probable 
geological equivalents and estimated 
auratlon in years; and (2) later archeeolo- 
glcal and historical periods. 

See abo MEOAi;.iTn; Stonb Age; 
Surveying and Levej.lino, Aerial 
Photogravhy, 

See V. G. Chllde, New Light on the Most 
Ancient East, 1934, The Dawn of European 
Civilisation, 1939. and Progress and 
Archseology, 1944; 0. Fox, 2'he Personally 
of Britain, 1938; J. D. 0. Clark. Archtpo- 
logy and Society, 1939; C. F. C. Ilawkes, 
The Prehistoric Foundations of Europe, 
1940; and Proceedings of the Prehistoric 
Society (in progress). A most valuable 
pub. is M. ( 5 . Burkitt and V. G. Oliilde, 
^Chronological Table of Prehlstorj'* in 
Antiguitv, June 1932. 

Pre-Islamlo Inscriptions, see Orkiion 

INSCRIFTIONB. 

Prelate, in chureh law. name given to 
the higher dignitaries of the church, such 
as archbishops, bishops, abbots, and 
certain members of the papal court. 

Prelude, in music, Introductory piece 
played before a church service or a 
musical performance, or forming the first 
movement of a suite or other sectional 
work; also one peered a fugue, to 

which it forms an iiitruductlon. From 
the ninett^enth century onward it is 
sometimes a separate concert work, 
especially for piano (C'hopin, etc.) or 
orchestra; and from Wagner onwards 
the orchestral introduct.ion to an opera 
where it does not takt* the form of a 
detached overture and Wads straight into 
the first act. 

Premature Labour, see Abortion. 

Premier, see Prime Minister. 

Premium: 1. In In-surance a periodical 
sum paid by the insured or assured in 
order to secure the payment to him or his 
representatives by the insurer or assurer 
of a sum by way of Indemnity lor loss or 
damage to goods, or a stated sum at 
death, according to the kind of policy 
(see also Insurance). 2. In stock or 
share dealing the excess in the value of 
any securities over the price of issue. 
3. A bonus or sum given for the loan of 
money over and above the interest. 4. 
A P. bond is one carrying with it the 
chance of winning a money- prize. Such a 
bond is In the nature of a lottery, the 
prizes being given to holders of certain 
numbers drawn. 

Premonstratenslans, order founded by 
St. Norbert about 1120, which receives its 
name from Pi^inontrd in the diocese of 
Laon, France, whore the flrst luoiiastcry 
was founded. Its nilo was that of St. 
Augustine, and the disciplines was very 
severe. The order spread nipi dl y t hrough- 
out Kurope, and for scv. centuries was a 
serious rival to the Cistercian order. At 
the time of the lleformation there were in 
England thirty-five houses of the order, of 
which two were nunneries, but there is 
now only one, at Storrington, Sussex. 
There is a largo Promonstratonslan abbey 
In Bel^um. 

Pre-Raph8Blite Brotherhood, primarily 
a group of three painters, w. Holman 
Hunt, D. G. Rossetti, and J. E. Millais, 


whose alms constituted a reaction against 
current art traditions and proclaimed the 
'return to nature.* This reaction was in 
some ways akin to Fr. Impressionism (see 
Impressionism); it revolted against ihe 
'grand style* and the arrogant allegory 
of the Romantics, and discarded the 
technical device of working on a dark 
brown ground with a composition of 
80 per cent shadow. To a certain 
extent, tberefore, it was foreshadowed in 
Uio canvases of Constable, Turner, and 
Bennington. Hunt, Millais, and Ros- 
setti Identified themselves with the artis- 
tic ideals of Rlrapllclty and sinoerlty which 
they had found in the works of Raphael's 
preenrsors, and estab. the fellowship 
called the I\-R. B.; one of their chief 
ambitions bc*ing to restore decorative art. 
Shortly after its inception the P.-R. B. 
increased from threo to eight members. 
Thomas Woolncr, ‘sculptor and poet, who 
later forsook pr.^ctical art and became a 
collector and connoisseur, was the first 
addition. James (*(»llinson and W. H. 
Deverel, two not outstanding painters, 
follow^ed. The remaining two were men 
of letters, Win. Rossetti, brother of the 
painter and a poet of ability, and F. G. 
JStepheriR. To them the P.-R. B. was 
much indebted for their critical defence in 
the columns of the Athenaeum and Specta- 
tor, Ste P. Bates, I*re-Bapha.liie Painters, 
1897; D, G. Rossetti, Pre-Raphaelite 
Letters and Diaries, 1900; W. II. llunt, 
Pre- Raphael ism and ihe Pre-RaphaelUe 
Brotherhood, 1905; and W. Gaunt, Ti^ 
Pre-RaphwUti Tragedy, 1942. 

Prerogative Court. The P. C. of the 
archbishop of Canterbury was an old 
cedes, court which, prior to 1857, had 
gradually aerpured practically all the 
contentious business in testamentary 
causes, previously falling within the juris- 
diction of the local cedes, courts. In 
1857 its jurisdiidiou was transferred to 
the Probate Court (q,v,). 

Prerogative Royal, see CTrown. 

Prerogative Writs, processes i<<sued, 
not as of mere course, but in pursuance 
of ihe Oown's extraordinary powers of 
rendering assistance to the subject on 
proper cause shown. These vFnta are: 
certiorari (q.v,), habeas corrus (q.e.). 
mandamus (q.v,), procedendo (which issues 
w'heu the judge of an Inferior court (q.v.) 
neglects to give Judgment; a coni'iirrent 
and more usual remedy is the mandamus), 
prohibition (q.v,), and quo warranto 
(q.v.). Proceedings for the issue of P. W. 
are begun by motion m a divisional 
court. 

Presbyonia, see under Opiitoalmologt. 

Presbyterianism, form of church govern- 
ment, In which the Icadmg part is taken 
by presbyters or elders It stands, there* 
fore, somewhat midway hetweiui the two 
systems of Episcopacy and Congrega- 
tionalism. In the former, authority rests 
with the bishop in the latter with the 
individual congn i t ions. In P. authority 
rests with a succession of councils, each 
consisting of ministers and elders. Presby- 
terians themselves claim that P. is identi- 
cal with or akin to the order of apostoUc 
times. The present system owes its estab. 
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tjo the Ff. retonnor Calvin. This took plaoe 
at Geneva, and the system sproad widely, 
though In somewhat modified forms. It 
Is important to notice that P. primarily 
denotes a form of church government, so 
that under this title come many bodies 
diflerlng in their confessions of faith. 
Generally speaking oil the Presbyterian 
bodies are Oalvlnistio. The Prosbyterinn 
Church has but one spiritual order, that of 
Presbyters, though the I'resbyters arc 
divided into ministers and elders. The 
minister occupies the chief povsttion in each 
congregation, dispenses the rfacraiuonts, 
and conduidis the services of the church. 
There are aev. elders to each church, and 
though ordained by the I^sbytors. they 
are actually laytnen. They assist the 
minister in matters of discipline, and they 
may bo described as the 'ruling elders,' 
while the ministers may be described os 
the * teaching elders.* The deacons ore 
not concerned with spiritual matters, but 
have charge of the money for the poor, 
and in some oases have the go acral finao* 
clal control of the church. The Presby- 
terian constitution is as follows: Each 
church or par. is under the care of the 
Kirk Session, which consists of the 
minister and elders of the particular 
church. This is the lowest of a series of 
courts of iudicature, and controls the dis- 
cipline of tho congregation which it repre- 
sents. The minister is the moderator ex 
officio, and without the presence of the 
minister or a deputy appointed by him no 
meeting can be held. The Kirk Sesalon 
has no control over the minister, who is 
responsible to the Presbytery alone; hence 
his independence is assured. Above tho 
Kirk Session is tho Presbytery, which eon- 
fdsts of all the ministers in a given dist., 
and one elder from each par. The modera- 
tor is elected from among tho ministers. 
This court is held at regularly fixed inter- 
vals, but may be oafled at other times. 
It has the supervision of the entire tlist 
from which Its members ore drawn, and 
forms a court of appeal from the Kirk 
^ 9 sion. The Synod, which normally 
meets twice a year, represents a numl)er of 
Presbyteries In the same way os the Pres- 
bytery represents a number of congrega- 
tfons. Above it, and forming the final 
court of appeal, comes the Qenond 
Assembly, which miets annually, and 
lepresenis the whole church hy means of 
ministers and elders sent from each 
Presbytery. It supervises all the work of 
the church, conducts missionary enter- 
prises, and generally siiiioiintends tho 
interests of the whole body. A moderator 
is chosen at each Assembly, and each year 
the place and time for tlie next Assembly 
are agreed upon. There l.s a dltTeronco 
of opinion among Presbyterians on tho 
^estlon of ehurem esiab. Tho domino nt 
personality of inany of the early loaders 
ofte» tended towards a theocracy. 
The majority of modem Presbyterians, 
however, favour a cessation of toe union 
between the state and the church. Tho 
spiritual independence of the church has 
been a fundamental tenet of P. from the 
beginning. In Scotland, since the nnfon 
of 1929, It Is now acknowledged by the 


State. The doctrines of P. ore Oslvlnistio 
and ovangoUoal, and the largo number of 
doctrinal confessions which the various 
churches have produced show almost 
entire agreement. The Eng. and Scottish 
churches accept tho Woetmlnstor Con- 
fession, and the Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms. Tho N. church has also the 
Scottish Coufessloii of 15G0. Other oon- 
fessions nro tho First Ilolvotlc, Geneva, 
Galilean, Frisian, Belgian, Dutch, Him- 
garian, and Bohemian. Tho worship 
proceeds, broadly speaking, on the lines of 
the Directory of rubUc IVorship, Most 
churches iiavc now otfiolal hooks of order 
for the guidance of ministers; there are, 
however, no compulsory forms. Tho chief 
countries in which 1'. has taken a firm root 
are Scotland, Switzerland, England, 
Frame, Ircdand, tho Netherlands, and tho 
U.S.A. (For Scotland, see Scotland, 
Ciiinini OP.) The Swiss and Fr. churohos 
were formod exactly on the mo<lel of 
Calvin. The Ihrosbyterian ChupcJi in 
England tmeos its origin to tho Puritan 
non<‘onforniists. During tho eighteenth 
century these decltncd raiiidly in numbers, 
and many of them hocaino Cultarifins. A 
revival camo in the last century, largely 
through Scottish jiifiueuco, and the asso- 
ciation lictwocn tho Kng. Pn'sbyteiians 
ami the <"hnrch of Scotland became very 
ch»se. Ircdancl has also very closely 
followeil the Scottish model. In modem 
P. the ecumenical spirit la Increasingly 
strong; it has made possible in the Unlteu 
('luirch of S. India a combination of opts- 
copaev with Presbyterian essentials. P, 
m tho (\S. A. may bo said to have begun 
about 1640, the first Presb^dery being that 
of Philadelphia in 1704. It now forms a 
most fioiirishing body, and in 1940 its 
total nmnher was given os :{,340,073 in all 
the various branches, including the Negro 
churches. See T. M. Lindsay, History 
of the lieftyrmtaion, 1907-8; J. Moffat, 
The Presbyterian Churches, 1928; C. L, 
Warp, The Presbyterian Tradition, 1933; 
ami J. L. Ainslio, The Doctrine of Minis-' 
ferial Order in the Itefornied Churches of the 
im and J7th Centuries, 1940. 

Presbytery, In ecclea. architecture the 
sanctuary, or that part of the choir of the 
church in which the high altar is iilaccd. 
The name is sometimes extended to the 
whole choir. Also house of U.C. priest. 

Preaoot: 1. Par. and former mrkt. tn. of 
Lancashire, England, 34 m. W.B.W. of 
St. Helens; ft has manufs. of electrlo 
eablos, plastic, and sheet-metal plating. 
There are pnntlrig works and ooaf-mlnes. 
Pop. 11,300. 2. Or PresonU, tn. and port 

of entry, Ontario, Canada, on tho St. 
Lawrence K.. 49 m. S.SI.E. of Ottawa. 
There arc marine works. Pop. 3200. 

PresooU, William Hioklfng (1796-1869), 
Amor, historian, b. at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, educated at Hafvard Unlv. In 
early life he lost tho use or one eye and the 
other bceamo almost useless, but with the 
aid of readers and secretaries he prepared 
his book of The History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella during 1827-38. This was fol- 
lowed by The ConqueaA of Mexico (1843); 
The Oomiuest of Peru (1847); and Hist^ 
of Philip 11. (3 vote., 1859; unfinished), 
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His works, though charged with historical 
InaooiiracleB, haye become recognised as 
Bne. classics 

Presootty rity and cu scat of Yavapai 
00 , An/uiju, U b ^ It boa gold silver, 
and copiKr mining Pop 52UO 

Pres-Tiption, In law. bioadly speaking, 
is that right given partly by < ominori law 
fQv) and partly by the I’rcscriptlon Act 
of 1832, by which a person < Uimh to be 
entitled as owner, to easeincrita or profit 
d prendre over or from tbe lainls of anoUier 
(sec INCORIORIAL U h R1 DITAMI NTH Uld 
Land Laws) on the solo ground of long 
uses, liy tiio c*oininon law a man who 
could not show an express grant (see 
Grant) might sir c cssfully show either 
(1 ) that ho and Ins ancestors had from time 
imimmorixl (the time of legal miinoiy is 
tho uccMSisioii of Uichuid 1) had undis- 
puttd eniovinent eltlu r of a right in {fros^ 
(t.e not dependent on an> < hi ate In land 
held bv him oi his pre elo( eshors). or (2) 
that be and his preelieess »rs m titlo os 
owners of c'ortain laudh had from time 
unmemoiial had some easoinoiit o\eu or 

E roflt d prenrlre (qv and <ee Common. 

Light of) from e'ertain other lands 
Later this oxcesslvo rigour of proof was 
mitigated by allowi* g ovieleue e of unin- 
teiruptcd user for upwaie^s of twe ntv yt'ars 
to stand as e one luhivi proof of imiiii tiioruil 
asor unless rebutted by prenif that the 
enjoyment had in tact begun wilhiu 
the time of legal memory This remains 
the law of F. as to (1) but as to (2) the 
owner of tho dominant teMioment m ly 
prove hl8 title to a right nvii the oUitr or 
servienf tenement (it her as above^ or 
und(*r the ProHciiptioii Ae t, whu h A( t has 
grootb shortemel the icqucsltt periods of 
iiniiitt rriiptcMl (‘iijoviiuiit I iider this 
Net thirty years give a pnmn fmu right, 
sixty ve ars an indt feasildo i iglit to u prt>flt 
a prendre (suhjt 1 1 in tho l.ilU r ( ase to the 
offect of some ugrceiiKiit lucoiupntible 
with the claim) twenty and fuiU years 
»re the rospLdho periods for ascmciits 
igv.) and an ludifLHSilih right to liglit is 
rxmfeired aftii twenty wars (see Inniirs 
ANCii NT). The pe rlo«ls are* calculated 
backwards from tho date of any action 
brought against the pie scribing owner, 
and no ae t is to he ekoiiK d an intcrr uiitioii 
unless acquiesced in for one year afte r tho 
party luterruple d sli ill hay c had not ice of it 
Prsfsntation, form il act by wliic h tho 
atron of a yacunt Inlng pioseiits to the 
ishop for institution the clerk whom he 
basohoseo to fill the same it is icgul ited 
to some extent by the Ihme'tlceh Act of 
1808. When the^ appomtinont tc» n 
benefloe lies Id the tiauds of the bishop 
himself, ho is said to * collate* and not to 
present to it 

Presentation at Court. Court 

Press VTA iioN vt 

Preserved Foods Pood preservation 
alms at retaining the colour, flavour 
aroma, and texture of fresh produce for 
an indefluite period so that it may lx 
consumed outside Its natural growing 
season and in parts of the world when 
the fresh produce is not available The 
oanaoe of deterioration in fresh produce 
are obemloal and biological changes which 


proceed sometimes quite slowly, some- 
times with groat rapicilty. The biological 
changOH arc in general more pronounced 
tliari chemical c haugesand are the result of 
infection and growth of micru-urganlsms, 
1 e bar*tc riti and moulds. The means by 
which growth and development of these 
micrcj organisms is arrested or prevented 
constitutes the sclcnc'e and practice of 
food prcsc ry ation In drying or dehydra- 
tion till* waU r wine h is essential for growth 
of brutena and moulds is rcmioved. Tbe 
proccs«> iH accoiiipatiic.d by a cxmsidorable 
roduction in bulk Siiltmg and pickling 
arc* adopted us a means of curing or pre 
serving both animal and vegetable pro 
dm ts and n ly on the rc tardiiig effect of 
salt and acid on tho growth of harmful 
micro organisms A further coinmouly 
employed rmtliod of preservation in 
yoivos the addition of chemical proserva- 
tivis such as l>oratc*s, benzoates, and 
sulphur dioxide commonly usod, for 
example, in siusigos and fruit drinks 
I lie use of cluinirals harmful to the con 
sumcr IS ( loscly regulated bv thi Pood and 
Drugs Act. A high come ntratlon of 
siig ir acts as a de t( rront to bootc ried and 
mould growth, and is an important aid 
to tlie kcN ping pro pc rties of jam and 
c*onfci tioiicry i aoniug rolus on the de- 
stine tion bv luat of microorganisms 
W'hich would otherwise cause spoilage 
Most frequently but not (xdusivfly. It 
iiivolvc*s scaling tbe material to bo pre 
served 111 a gl iss or metal coutainor prior 
to tbe app'Kalion of heat Almost any 
tvpc of pinsbable food may be preserved 
by this means 

Francois Vppert, in the earlv part of 
the nineteenth ccntiirv was the first to 
apply tlm prtsi-rviiig proicss bv sterilisa 
tion thit IS, bv pi i( mg the food in bottles 
or cans and aflei hciiiKtuallv scaling the 
containers, subjecting Un'iii to htat fora 
siMRififd time Much nnigrc'ss, however 
has been made since those days both as 
rc*girds the containers used and the 
Hc R iitific c ont rol of t he c vniiing prnt ossos 
Itor ex iiiiplci the tops and bottoins of 
most cans used iiowitdays aru hc*rineti^ally 
scaled without I ho use of soldcT 

\s canned foods are cooked when sealcsd 
in the till tlicy retain a laigc pniportion 
of the \itainin and other iiutiitive con 
stitiuiits of the corrt*sp(>ndi[ig uucooked 
foods and for this reisoii arc cxtensivelv 
used oil ships and fni voyages of oxplora 
tion wluro frtsli produce is not available 
To obtain tho full niitiitivo value from 
canned fiiiits and vegetables, both the 
sfdid and litiuid portions of the eiootents 
of the ean shoulei be lift'd 

I re (/mg with which may be ineiuded 
(hilling, has made rapid strides in recent 
years as a me*ans of food preservation. 
Kefrigeruted ships now trinsporf food in 
tiulk ill over the woild while quick 
rro/cn foods in am ill pm koges provide a 
«.onienieDt means of InUrnal distrlbn 
(ion of food wh b hv this method more 
lenily retains original charactoriatlo!* 

• hail by any other imaiis of preservation 
Condensed milk is either whole or 
skimmed milk eyaporated to about one 
third of ita hulk there are two varieties 
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sweetened and unsweetened. It Is |ire- 
served In cans, which after hermctical 
sealing are siihmitted to a high temp, to 
ensure sterilisation. Under tho Food and 
Drugs Act, condensed milk, other than 
that labelled ‘skimmed* milk, must con* 
form to certain regulations as to mlnlninm 
milk fat content. Powdered milk, which 
has become popular in recent years, is 
made either from entire milk or skimmed 
milk. It Is often used for sick people 
unable to take fresh milk, and Is largely 
used also In making certain manufactured 


foods. 

Preserving. If not carefully treated 
many fruits will decompose rapidly hIico 
attacked by bacteria, moulds, or yeasts, 
and the problem of their preservation Is 
how to protect them from these. Winter 
pears and apples, however, may be stored 
to bring them to perfection. A fruit- 
room should be cool and shady, but at the 
same time dry and airy, and sunshine 
should be avoided. The fruit should be 

g athered before It is ripe, handled care* 
lly, and laid out separately on slatted 
trays or wrapped in paper to prevent 
contact with other fruit. Periodically the 
fruit should bo examined, and any show- 
ing signs of decay removed. 

The three prin. methods of P. fruit and 
vegetables are (1) debydration or drying. 
t.e. the evaporation of almost all water, 
this being one of the earliest known 
methods: (2) sterilNalion, or the killing by 
heat, low temps., or freezing of harmful 
germs or bacteria: and (3) the addition of 
chemical agents buch as sugar, salt, 
vinegar, or sulphur. 

Dehydration or Drying.— -Ibis 
achieved either naturally or artificially, 
i,e. in the open air by thc*sun and wind, or 
In ovens or hot cupboards. In Auhtmlia, 
California, and parts of Franco, the Near 
and Middle K., and other dry and warm 
covintrles, apricots. <-urr}Uits, dates, tigs, 
peaches, pears, raislns,*sultanaM, etc,, can 
bo dried naturally; but the moist cllinotc 
^ the Ilrlt. Isles Is usutilly unsultcd for 
this method, and the o>cii, hot cuphoard. 
or warm room is sulwtifiited. As in all 
methods of P., fruit ami vegetables should 
be freshly gatltered, quite sound and ripe, 
but not over-ripe, and washed free from 
dust and grit. Apples should bo pfHsIcd 
and cored, and cut into rings. Snaking in 
cold salted water (one t/easpooiiful to a 
pint) will preserve tlie colour and prevent 
browning. Pears mav be treated in a 
similar way, but sliced lengthwise aftir 
being cored; plums and apricots should be 
stoned and halved. .\i>plc rings mav be 
threaded on sticks, and ot iicr fruit laid on 
muslin -00 vored trays. < ivcn temp, should 
be from 120® F. to 150® F.. with the door 
left slightly open. Heat should be 
gradual, f.«. low at first to prevent outside 
hardening, bursting, or swelling of tlie 
fruit. The drying mav bo done Inter- 
mittently over two or tbroe days, or, if 
contldVbiis, about 6 hrs. should bo sufii- 
efent. Tho fruit or veget abb's (protected 
from dust) should be loft in a warm room 
to finish off the drying, and then tested bv 
pressing sev. pieces tojjKther in the hand. 
These imoiild feel ptlable and springy, but 


not brittle, and no moisture should besuou. 
Before using dried fruit It should bo 
soaked in water for 24 to 48 hrs.. and 
boiled slowly until quite tender, when 
sugar may be added. Vegetables, such as 
broad beans, string beans, raushn>om8. 
marrow, etc., may be dried In the oven, 
but root vegetables, such as earrots, 
turnips, swedes, etc., are better stoiv'd in 
elamps or sand. Herbs, such as par^iley, 
mint, sage, and thyme, should be gathered 
before flowering, and when quite dry. 
Tliese need only 1 hr. In the oven at about 
120® F.; or they may be hung In muslin 
bags in a warm room, or plar'cd above a 
stove for 3 to 4 hrs. Parsley may bo 
dried In a hot oven for a few minutes only, 
which will preserve the colour. The dried 
loaves should be crisp, and may then be 
crushed and stored in air-tight tins, or if 
put Into bottles they should bo ston'd 
away from strong light. 

Sterilisation. — P. by heat may be done 
in Jars or bottles, or by the home-caiiniug 
method. Tbe art of bottling fniit has 
long been practised, and is still a popular 
and inexpensive method. Simple appara- 
tus, such as ordinary Jam Jars with special 
or bonie-made air-tight caps or lids, may 
be used quite successfully, but special 
bottling Jars, complete with glass cap aD<l 
metal screw bands, can bo bought. All 
utensils. Jars, bottles, caps, etc., should be 
serupiilously clean and free from defects. 
Fruit should be fresh, clean, and ripe, 
except gooHobcrrles, which should he green 
and under-ripe; over-ripe or unsound fruit 
sliould bo discarded. Tbe two familiar 
methods of l»ottling aro by the water 
mefliod and the oven method, i’or the 
fliNt ft Is recommended that a special 
steriliser be used, i.e. a pan with a false 
bottom and a lid with a hole in which the 
tliermmnoter is placed. An ordinary deep 
pan or fish kettle may be used, but it Is 
enm^iitlal to have an extra bottom to place 
Inside tho pan; this mav be a double piece 
of c.ird board, a folded cloth, or newspaper. 
It is Important to have a bottling tfier- 
momrfer to obtain the correct temp., for 
sterilising yet P. valuatite vitamins, and 
aKo to kec]) the flavour and colour of the 
fniit. The w-ater method is hotter than 
the oven inetliod, because It is easier to 
control the temp. For the water method 
the fniit Is packed Into liottles. and cold 
water or cold syrup (made from I lb. to 
1 lb. of sugar, or golden symp, boiled in 
1 pint of w'atcr: poaches require the 
maximum amount of sugar) should be 
poured over the fruit to the neck of the 
bottles; and rubber rings afid clip lids or 
gloss tops with screw bands are then 
fitted on tho containers. Other air-tight 
seals may be obtained by nsing pararan 
wax, mutton fat, poroson s|in, or layers 
of grease paper dipped in w^lte of egg or 
milk. After being screwed down bands 
should be undone sUglitly (g half turn Is 
Muffleient) to allow air to escape during 
heating. Tho filled and caripod bottles 
are put Into the steriliser, vrhJch is then 
filled with cold water up to Uio top of the 
bottles: tbe steriliser or pan is then put 
over a low beat, allowing the temp, to rise 
gradually (about hrs.), to F. 
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Tbo rooommondod temp, should be held 
for 10 to .30 min., aocordlnior to the require- 
ment of the contents. The hands should 
be adJnstcHl socuroly on the removal of the 
bottlf‘*« from the sterlllHor. 

In the ovon or dry method bottles are 
packed with fruit, without any liquid, 
capiKid loosely, and put into a low oven 
(about 240-250® F.) for 40 to 60 min. 
While the Jars are in the oven, boiling 
water or syrup should bo made ready; 
Jars or bottles should bo removed from 
oven, singly, filled quickly with the boili^ 
liquid, and sealed instantly. When tl^ 
lM)tt h'H are quite cool (allowance of at least 
12 hiN.) they should be tested by removing 
the scK'w bands or spring clips, and lifting 
the bottles by their lids, so proving the 
vacuum. If any lids are loose the fault 
must, if possible, be detected and sterili- 
sation repeated. Any fruit, whole, sliced, 
or pulped, may be bottled. Good results 
are obtained In the P. of apples, apricots, 
black-currants, cherries, damsons, goose- 
berries, peaches (skins^houhl bo removed 
by pliiuging the fruit m boiling water for 
1 rriln., and then Into cold water), pears 
(pn'forably riijo, but If unripe they must 
first be stewed before pac'kiiig into 
bottles), plums, and rhubarb yoniig. 
Tomatoes should be firm and just under- 
ripe, and skinned like peaches; pac'kcd 
whole, quartered; or pulped {see below. 
Pulping), The water method Is rcconi- 
nuuidcd for tomatoes, as a temp, of only 
lUO® F., raised in li hrs., i.s needed, and 
held for 20 to 30 min. Tomatoes should 
not bo bmnght into contact with any 
copper utensils. 

Acid fruit is easier to Rtcrlllso than vege- 
tables, niul for varhuis n^asons the P. of 
the latter at home is not rccommonded. 
it can be done, howc\er, but special ex- 
peiicDce and equhunent are necessary, 
vegetables contain heat-resistant bacteria 
and lack the acid neccs.-siry to kill bacteria. 
The high temp. nce»dcd to sterilise vege- 
tables requires a pressure cooker (see 
PRKSSunK CooKEiiT), wlilcli is a necessary , 
part of the equipment, .'iiul great care is 
needed In carrying out tiie pn)cebs. Tbo 
addition of small quantities of an acid, 
such as vinegar or Icnioti juice, to a non- 
acid vegotablc or moat docs not change 
the acidity of the fooil enough to permit 
processing in the boiling water bath. 
This can DO done only If enough acid is 
added to pickle the food {see BuUetm 
No. 1762, Home Canning of Fruits, 
Vegetables, and I^ltnls, issued by tbo UJS. 
Dept, of Agricultui’c). 

Pulping Is another way of storing fruit 
and tomatoes. Preparation is the same 
as for bottling, but cooking is first done In 
a saucepanmth a little water (sugar may 
be added to the fruit and salt to the 
tomatoes). The boiling pulp is poured 
into previously heated botUos and sealed 
Immediately, but to ensure complete ! 
sterilisation the bottles must be put Into a i 
steriliser or pan of hot water, and held at 
bolUng point for a few minutes. 

Home Canning needs special equipment, 
Le. a seaming maohlne, steriliser, ana cans. 
VMt or vegetables should be prepared as 
Hie bottUngb and paolced into cans within 


one-eigbtb of an In. from top. In the 
case of fruits the covering liquid should be 
boiling syrup, and for vegetables, boiling 
salted water. The loose lid is placed on 
the can, sealed Immediately, and then 
placed In a pan of boiling water. The 
water must ho reboiled quickly, and held 
at boiling-point for 10 to 45 min., accord- 
ing to the contents of the tins. The cans 
should bo quickly cooled to blood heat by 
standing them In nmning cold water. Ajb 
previously stated, vegetables need higher 
temps, to sterilise than fruits, and a 
pressure cooker should be used. Meat, 
mmc, poultry, and fish can be canned, bat 
tiioy present bpcdal problems whiob must 
bo carefully coiiMdcred. 

(Tiiemica). ^oents.— ^ ugar is used in 
largo quantities in the making of Jam 
(g.v . ), and also for crystallising ^lit. Salt 
when used In Knlllriont o mount preserves 
food, yet does nut alTect its nutritional 
value. Runner beans, sliced, or Fr. beans 
whf>le, may be suceobbfuUy preserved, if 
packed in Jars witii the addition of alter- 
nate layers of salt (1 lb. to 3 lb. beans). 
The packed Jars should be closely covered ; 
and when tfio beans arc required for use 
thes should be well washed to remove the 
salt before conking. Vinegar Is used as a 
preservative in the making of chutneys, 
pickles, sauces, etc. Sulphur has been 
used for many years to prcser\e fruit, and 
can now be obtained in the form of fruit 
P. tablets. This methotl is u<-eful for P. 
temimranlu large quantities of fruit. The 
tablets should bo dissolved in cold or 
slightly warmed water, which is aired 
into Jors packed with prepared raw fruit, 
and then made air-tight. Red fruit be- 
comcH discoloured in the solution, but 
regaius some of its original colour when 
boiled. Tbo sulphur method may be 
used for stone fniJt, but should not bo 
used for blackberrios, black-currants, 
cherries (sw^cct), gooseberries, pears, 
tomatoes, or vegetables. Before using 
fruit preserved in this way it Is important 
that tlic Hiilpliur dioxide should be driven 
off by boiling the fruit in an open pan for 
at least 10 miu. Sugar may be added 
afterwards, when the fruit will bo ready 
for use Id pies or puddings, or may be 
made into jam. 

KuriT SVBUPS. — The fruit should be 
fully ripe and freed from grit by washing 
through a ralandcr: largo fruits should be 
pulled to pieces. It shoubi be placed In 
an aluminluin or thick co.)ijiel saucepan, 
wit h a lit t le water if uecesMi r> . A w nodeu 
spoon is used to crush the fruit against the 
sides of the pan, wThich is healed until the 

t uice has been extracted o\er moderate 
lent; this may take from 10 to 20 min. 
The pulp Is then strained through a flne 
sieve, and finally through a Jelly bog. 
Bugar, from 4 Ib. to } lb. per pini, added 
after the straining. A final clearing 
through one layer of butter muslin is 
iieccstsiry to get rid of any solids left by 
the sugar. The >•' *up should be bottled 
os Hoou as possible, oil cs>rk8 being boiled 
for 15 min. I>oforu use. A space of at 
loasi 2 in. must be loft lietween the top of 
the syrup and the cork, which is thou tied 
with string or wire. It is necsessary to be 
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«uMumX tbot the corks are quite alr> 
tight. 

Kogs. — These may be prosoryed in sev. 
ways, but should be new*lal(l if possible, 
less than seven days old. and clean and 
free from cracks. They may be sinc'nrod 
with lard or oil. and biiriofl separately in 
bran, and the process repeated after every 
six or eight weeks. In the water-glass or 
silicate of soda method the eggs aie Im- 
mersed in a liquid solution in stone pots, 
pitchers, or Jars. As the eggs muht bo 
completely covered by the liquid any 
evaporation should be nmdo up periodi- 
cally. A further method Is dipping the 
eras into a proprietary sealing liquid and 
storing them dry (pri'fcrably with sci>arat- 
ing dlvs.) in baskets or boxes; the eggs 
preserved in this way will k(H*p up to 
twelve months. Kggs, hard-boiled and 
shelled, may be pickled in vinegar. 

Commercial P. of food is described in 
the article Preserved Foods. 

See also Wines, Home-made. 

See C. Urange. hotiUna and Preserving^ 
1931; Mrs. Arthur Webb, Preserving, 
1947; and Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. Domestic Preservation of Fruit 
and Vegrtablcs (Bulletin 21). and Good 
ilousckeeping pubs. 

President, one who * presides* over or 
dln^ctM. In classical Lat.. pra’sea was the 
title of governor of prove., and in England, 
in the seventeenth century, P. was used 
for the king's 'lieutenant.* wlio had 
extensive powers delegated to him. In 
the final oonstitiition of the U.S.A. the 
head of the Federal Gov. wa.s called P. 
This Is the most common meaning of the 
word, the head by election of a modern 
republic, such as the • France, 

S. Amer. states. Switzerland, eb-. The 
P. of the II .S. A. has more power than any 
similar official elsewhere. The Ainer. P. 
is oommonder-ln-ohlef of the U.S. Anny, 
Navy, and Air Force. Thp tit U* N given to 
the beads (or sometimes in Great Britain 
to the second in importance) of colleges 
and uni vs., to the person presiding over 
the meetings of U^amed societies and 
conferences, and in Great Britain to some 
ministers of tlie ('rown and judges. 

President of the Council, Lord, In Great 
Britain one of tlie great officers of state, 
who pn'sidcs o\er uieetingH of the privy 
council, but has few other duties. Since 
1680 the office has been a political one, 
held by a member of the party in power, 
who Is usually a leading member of the 
Cabinet free to iiudcriuke duties of a 
general nature. 

Preiov, in. in Slovakia, Czechoslovakia, 
N. of Kaschau. It Is important for 
machine and chemical works. Pop. 
27.800. 

Press Association, The, founded 1808, 
largest Brit, home news agency and also 
a part-owner, with London and Common- 
wealth newspapets, of Heuterb. the loading 
BrlW world news agency. The P. A. 
Is owned by the prfn. newspapers of the 
United Kingdom (outside London) and 
Eire. It provides London and prov. 
newspapers, by means ohiefly of Its own 
private telegmph mtem over wires 
based from the post offloe, with aoomplete 


servioe of home news, including general, 
pari., courts, and all bniuchoa of sport, 
and newspapers outside London with the 
overseas news services of Ucuters. The 
P. A. special reporting service supplies 
special reports of events of lof*al interest 
to dally, weekly, and trade newspapers, 
and also to periodicals. In addition the 

A. serves Loudon and pi'ov. newspapers 
with a dally photograph service, ineluulng 
photographs by wire to prov. newspapers 
when required. In conjunction with the 
Exchange Telegraph (Company the l^ A, 
supplies over its private telegraph system 
or by telephone or tape niacliiiio services, 
reports of cases heard at the royal courts 
of Justice, stoek exchange and commercial 
news, racing results auci betting, and foot- 
ball and cricket scores. Tiio head olfioe is 
at 85 Fleet Street. London, E.C.4. 

Press Club. London, loading P. C. of the 
Brit. Empire. It was founded in 1882 
with George Augustus Sala as its first 
president, its meinbersbip in 1950 num- 
bered 1000, eoniprisliig tn., country, over- 
seas, asHociate. life, and honurury mem- 
bers. President, Col. J. J. Astor of 
The Times', manager-secretarj . Mr. A. 
Lazenby. Membership N strictly jour- 
ualNtic. 

The club was cstab. by pari. Journalists 
In tlio days when the House of Commons 
often sat far into the night, and trans- 
port to suburban c^rniitork^H was in- 
arleqiiate to bridge tno gap between the 
last night and early morning trains, it 
changed from one homo to another, mak- 
ing Its last move from Wine Olfiee ( 'ourt to 
Balisbnr> Square in 1914. Since then Its 
activities have greatly expanded. On 
the social side they include a widely 
varied senes of functions, outstanding 
among which is the anri. Derby lunch 
fiiuuded by Edgar Wallace when chair- 
man of the club (1923-2t). It has a 
well -stocked reference library, with a 
strong section on the Inst., technique, and 
personalities of JonrnaliMU, and notable 
collectloTiH of the Bnt. press Iroiii its 
foundations in the early seventoontb 
century to t he wartime press of 1 939-45, 
with a Book of Honour in memory of the 
Jourualists and precis photographers 
throughout the empire who lost their 
lives in the two world wars. Address: 7 
St. Bride's House, Salisbury Square. Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 

Press-forging, see under MfiTALLUROT 
(Fabrication of Mktalu). 

Press, Freedom of the. In the language 
of constitutional law, this jibrose implies 
hardly more than that the P,, no less than 
the individual, enjoys full liberty of dis- 
cussion, siiiqcct only to the ordinary law 
of libel. Strictly the trqnd of modem 
legislation H to exempt JOuruallsta from 
the maximum of liability incurred by 
other persons, provided |bat what was 
inserted in the P. was Inserted without 
<4plte and In good faith. This higher 
measure of liberty Is a direct reversal of 
the state of things during the heyday of 
the Star Chamber when public opinion, 
the only tnio champion of popular 
liberties, was Incapable of expressing 
itself in Its most effective manner. Ibrougr* 
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the medium of the P. Amono' bls^ 
toriaoB it l8 almost an aadom that the F. 
of the Pm far from being estab. by any 
formal pronounoement, was the indirect 
and accidental result ox the refusal of the 
Ck>mmon8» in 1696, to re-enact the License 
Ing Act of 1663 (see Gbnbokbhip of thb 
Drama; Newspapers). This result is no 
doubt eminently in harmony with the 
practical, if unraentlflo, methods of the 
Brit. law-^Ter; but It is Inconceivable 
that the (Ammons, with the memory of 
Histriomastix in their minds, and the fines 
of the AreopoffUica before their ey^, 
were not perfrotly well aware of the 
probable consequences of their action. 
See also Journausm. 

Pressburgj or Presburg, see Bratislava. 

Pressgang, name given to the detach- 
ment of officers and men comminsioned to 
execute warrants for the impresemont of 
men to serve In the Brit. Navy. They 

g enerally consisted of a captain, two 
cutenants, and a body of picked men. i 
A rendezvous was chosen, and volunteers 
were enlisted, deserters arrested, whilst all 
able-bodied men were liable to bo pressed. 
By an Act of 1836 the period of com- 
pulsory service for men Improsacd for the 
navy was limited iv 6ve years. The 
employment of the P., though in abey- 
ance, is still legal. 

Pressure and Pressure Gauges, see 
HvimoBTATios; Gab and Oafies. 

Pressure, Centee of, see CiiiNTRR. 

Pressure Cookery. Pressure cooking is a 
method used for accelerating the process 
of cooking with water, bv means of 
apparatus or utensils which produce 
preesuros greater than atmospheric. By 
this means, cooking is carried out at 
temps, greater than the ordinary boiling 
point of water. At normal atmospheric 
pressure at sea level, water bolls at 212® F., 
whereas if the pressure is doubled (i.e. 
increased by about 15 Ih. per sq. inch) 
it will boil at 260® F. It fs this higher 
temp, which accelerates the cooking 
process, so that, for example, a stew will 
require about 25 miii. in a pressure 
oooker at 15 lb. per sq. inch compared 
with four or five times as long in an 
ordinary saucepan. Because of the 
shorter time involved, fuel consumption is 
reduced. 

The forerunner of the modem simple 
pressure saucepan, lus well as of the larger 
digesters still In ii^e for processing meat 
bones, was the digester invented by the 
Frenchman Papin in 1679. The priuclplo 
still most coniTiionly used is the same, 
whereby the pressure of steam generated 
in the cooker Is regrnlated by a valve which 
allows the steam to escape when it has 
reached the predotcrniiiie<l pressure. 
Most pressure cookers have, in addition to 
the release valve, a further safety device 
which releases the pressure if, for some 
.reason, the release valve does not function. 

The pressure attained in most models is 
16 lb. per sq. inch, but some of the newer 
models have devices, usually a series of 
weights on the valve, by which more than 
one pressure can bn used. The common 
values of pressures used, and their 
equivalent temps, are: 6 lb. (228®), 

£.B. 10 


10 lb. (240«), 16 lb. (260<’), 20 lb. (269®), 
30 lb. (277*). Tbese- difterant pressures 
make it possible to choose those which 
^ve temps, most suitable for dilferent 
types of food, so that fmzen foods can be 
cooked at lower temps., vegetables at 
intermediate temps,, and meat and soupe 
at higher temps. 

The pressures mentioned will only give 
the appropriate temps. If the atmospheric 

I pressure is that normally found at sea 
evel. At high altitudes, the atmosphcaio 

E ressure is appreciably lower so that water 
oils ordinarily at a lower temp. For 
examffie, at 6000 ft., water bolls at about 
200® F. Ordinary cooking is therefore 
appreciably slower at these altitudes than 
at sea level. With a pressure cooker, 
however, higher temps, can be achieved 
and the effect of high altitude overcome. 

It has been suggested that the nutritive 
value of foods would be adversely affected 
by the higher temps, attained in pressure 
cooking. As against this, however, the 
shorter time of the cookiDg process, the 
fact that the air in the cooker is dia- 
plaoed by steam, and the smaller quantity 
of water used, might bo expected to 
decrease the loss of nutrients, such as 
vitamins which are easily oxidised in air, 
or vitamins and mineral salts which 
dissolve in the cooking water. Hecently 
those theoridlcal views liave l)een tested 
by experiments in which the effects on the 
nutrients of various foods have been 
determined when they are cooked by a 
pressure cooker or by other means. The 
results show that the effects of pressure 
cooking on food generally are cither very 
much the same as, or slightly better than, 
those found with other good methods of 
cooking when these are used in ways 
which are most calculated to conserve 
nutrionta. These experiments have been 
relatively few and concerned only with 
some of the nutrients; more work will 
have to be done before the complete effects 
of pressure cooking on all the nutrients 
are known. Experiments made on guinea- 
pigs by the b\vi<$s Board of Ilealth in 
llcme have shown that food which is 
overcooked in a high-pressure steamer 
loses its ^alue. The Bntish Medicai 
JiYurnal of April 2, 1949, observes that 
\So far as can he Judged from the limited 
evidence available, pressure cooking does 
not cause any greater loss of vitamins than 
good ordinary cooking. . . . Total inuner- 
slon of tlie vegretablea in an open saucepan 
invariably caused mii( h greater losses. . . . 
But if misuse of the pressure cooker 
gradually accustoms (he taste to very soft 
potatoes, and brown pulpy vegetables, 
thou the risk of malnutrition is a real one. 


Since pressure cooking is so much 
quicker than ordinary cooking, it Is 
necessary to time the proc»>rts more care- 
fully, espocially with foods like vegetables 
which only take a few min. Too long 
oooklng, even for a minute or two, will 
destroy the r ‘^'•activeness and p^ata- 
bllity of such loods and cause loss of 
nutrients. However, the directions sup- 
plied with most cookera, together with a 
Uttlo experience of their use, wlU enable 
the user to Judge the necessary times of 

*x 
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eooklDg with reasonable accuraoy. See 
C. E. Sutherland, F. O. Halllday. and 
W. F. Hlnman, Food Reaeareh, 1947; 
Good Housekeeping Institute, Preaeure 
Cookery, 1949; and Oweneth M. Chappell 
and Audrey M. Hamilton, *£ffeot of 
Pressure Cooking on Vitamin C Content 
In Vegetables,* British Medical Journal, 
April 2, 1949. 

Prestatyn, urb. dist. of Flintshire, 
Wales, on the coast, 205 m. from London. 
It is a holiday resort with a floe back- 
ground of mt. scenery. Pop. 8700. 

Presteigne, co. tn. of Radnorshire, Wales, 
an urb. diet, and mrkt. tn., on the R. 
Luggi 157 m. from London on the W. 
Region railway. The riy. attracts many 
yisitors for trout and grayling fishing. 
There Is a shlrehaU ewhere assizes and 
quarter sessions are held. Pop. 1200. 

Prester John, probably mythical charac- 
ter, supposed in the Middle Ages to rule 
oyer a vast domain in the interior of 
Asia. Efforts were made by the popes to 
communicate with him. According to 
popular belief ho was a Christian priest as 
well as king. The report may have 
originated with the Nestorian missionaries 
of Mesopotamia, who penetrated into 
Persia, India, and Tartary. Some have 
identified P. J. with the Grand Lama of 
Tibet, others with Toghrul VV&ng-Ehan, 
chief of the Keraites, and still others with 
the Abyssinian king of Habbesh, or the 
founder of the empire of the Ehara- 
Ehitai. A kinsman who took the same 
name is said to have been slain by 
Jengbiz Khan. The Portuguese quest for 
P. j. began in 1415 after the conquest of 
Ceuta. But the European legend of a 
P. J., fabulously rich and .powerful, had 
vanished when the Portuguese, with great 
loss of life, saved Abyssinia from Moslem 
domination. See F. K. T. Zamcke, J)er 
Priester Johannes, 1876-79; .Sir H. Yule, 
Caihay and the Way Thither, 1866; and 
E. Saacean. Portugal in Quest of Prester 
John, 1943. 

Preston, co. and municipal bor. and 
seaport in Lancashire, England, on the 
Ribble, 21 m. S.S.E. of Lancaster, with 
which it is connected by canal. It is the 
adj^nistrative centre for the co. Build- 
ings include the Harris public building, 
museum, and institute, founded in 1882, 
the modem municipal building, the tn. 
ball and guild hall, seriously damaged by 
fire in 1947, and the public hul. \\ 
■Grammar S=U;hool was founded in the 
fourteenth century, and there are sev. 
other schools, and a tc'clmical college. 
P. has a number of hospitals and scv. 
public parks. Including Avenbam, Miller, 
Ribbleton, Haslam, and Ashton. The 
churches in P., sev. of which are Rorn. 
Catholic, are all modem. The prln. Rom. 
Catholic church, dedicated to St. Wilfrid, 
dates from 1793, but in 1879 it was almost 
entirely rebuilt. The steeple was de- 
signed #y Hansom, who invented the 
hansom cab. 

The name P. may be a corraption of 
Predsta-tfin (Priest’s Town), so called be- 
cause of the number of religious houses 
once there. A largo number of the clti- 
.zens are Rom. Catholics. P. is referred to 


in Domesday Book. Henry 11. granted it a 
royal charter in 1 179 : this was followed by 
others granting various privilogos in- 
cluding the right to have a fair. This fair 
still exists, but is no longer associated with 
trade or burgess rights; known as the P. 
Guild, it takes place every twenty years, 
first being recorded in 1328. There was 
fighting In and around the tn. during the 
Civil war, Cromwell defeating the lioyal- 
ists there in 1648. P. later became a 
Jacobite centre. In 1715 the Old Pre- 
tender was proclaimed in P. market 
square; the Jacobite force later sur- 
rendered at P. Derwentwater and Ken- 
muro were executed there. In 1745 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart visited P. 
With the rise of industrialism the man- 
sions of the nobility in P. disappeared, 
among them the mansion of the carls of 
Derby and that of the duke of Hamilton. 
P. was represented in Parliament as early 
as 1295 and possibly earlier. The first 
temperance newspaper was founded in P, 
Francis Thompson, the poet, was b, there. 

The manuf. of cotton, especially of 
fine yams, is the staple industry. Court- 
aulds introduced a new industry, the pro- 
duction of viscous rayon yam, in 1930. 
Electrical engineering is second in impor- 
tance. There are steel and iron foundries, 
and other engineering manufs. include 
textile machinery', marine hollers, artesian 
pumps, and printing machinery. Other 
acthlties arc wood-pulp, motor spirit, 
china clay, and coal distribution. Motor 
and rubber goods are made In Jjeylnnd. 
near P. Maritime trade has greatly in- 
creased since the eonstniction of the large 
docks, and the deepening of the riv., 
begun in 1884. 1*. corporation is the 

rcbpoiisible authority for the port of P. 
An airport was estal/.’' jointly by the 
P. and Hloekburn corporations in 1939 
at Salmosbury, 4 m. from P. Pop. 
111,400. 

Preston, tn. near Galt and 28 m. N.N.W. 
of Hamilton, on the Grand R., in Water- 
loo eo., Ontario, Canada. It Is a health 
resort, with mineral springs, and has 
woollen mills, furniture factories, and 
machino shops. T*op. 6700. 

Prestonpans, seabido tn. of East 
Lothian. Seotland, 9 m. E. of Edinburgh, 
celebrated for the victory of Priiiec Gharles 
Edward over the royal troops undcT 8ir 
John ( ’ope, 171 5. i’ire-brlcks, t iles, soap, 
etc., arc manufactured, and there arc coal- 
mines and a brewery. l*op. 2700. 

Prestressed Concrete, see under liKia- 

PORCKD (.’ONCnKTK. 

Prestwioh, Sir Joseph (1812-96), Eng. 
geologist, acquired a taste for geology 
during his scientific studies at Tnlv. 
Ckillegc, Limdou. He was appointed to 
the chair of geology at Oxford in 1874. 
In 1886 and 1888 ho pub. liis admir.'iblo 
handbook of Geologg, He vfus knighted 
in 1896. 

Prestwioh, municipal bor. of liancashlre, 
England, 4* m. N.N.W. of Manohostcr; 
it has cotton manufs., but is mainly 
residential. l*op. (estimated) 30 , 000 . 

Prestwick, burgh of Ayrshire, Scotland, 
on the firth of Clyde, some 2 tn. from Ayr. 
It is one of the most popular and widely 
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known holiday resorts in the S.W. of Scot- 
land. For long known as an excellent 
ffolflna centre, it has four 18-hole courses, 
moludlng the famous old P. championship 
course. The name of P. became even 
more widely known durinflr the Second 
World War because of the adjoining air- 
port. After the Second World War^ere 
was considerable dlscubsion on the ques- 
tion of the retention of the airport, but 
eventually the minister of civil aviation 
adopted a scheme for providing P. airport 
with a second runway, 7000 ft. lonff, to the 
S. of the present runway; new treniinal 
bulldinfrs are to be constructed in the angle 
of the intersection of the runways. The 
cost of these developments was estimated 
at £5,000,000 but their final adoption 
awaited the decision of the gov. in power 
in 1953, before which year the work could 
not be started. The tn. Itself is a delight- 
ful resort, offering all seaside amenities 
and pleasures. The esplanade is 11 in., 
and there are over 2 m. of broad, sandy 
beach. P.*s bathing lake, with accommo- 
dation for 1200 bathers and 3000 specta- 
tors, is one of the largest and best equipped 
in the country. Pop. 10,000. 

Presumption. In the law of evidence 
Ps. are inferences f«*nm facts already 
proved or admitted. Thej are commonly 
classified into (a) Juris el de jure or Ps. 
absolute and irrebuttable; e.g. that an 
Infant under seven years of ago is in- 
capable of committing a felony, (b) Juris 
or Ps. which hold good onlv unless and 
until rebutted; e.g. that a child between 
seven and fourteen years is incapable of 
committing a felony, but the proof of its 
mischievous discretion will destroy the 
P.; and (r) Feicti or homims, which, 
however, are mere arguments from proba- 
bilities and almost synonymous with 
circumstantial cyidciuc Iq.r. under Slvi- 
DRNCE). J n civil actioiH t iicre arc a num- 
ber of Ps. of law as to dot uments. resting 
upon the authority of dctided cases, 
which greatly farilitntc proof; e.g, that 
alterations and interlineations appcaruig 
on the face of a will. In tJic absence of 
all c\idoncc relating to them, wore made 
after the cxociiliou of the wull. 

Pretender, see Charles Ed- 

ward ; Stl' art, Jami’s Francih Edward. 

Pretoria, cap. of Transvaal prov., and 
administrative cap. of the Union of .S. 
Africa, 'ib m. N. of Johannesburg, 
situated on both banks of the R. Aapjes, 
at the foot of the Magallc^sburg Mts. It 
is an important rallwoy junction, being 
on the direct liuc with both Johannesbumr 
and Durban. Sir Herbert Daker built 
the Union Building and the railway 
station. The Union Building houses the 
Premier, ministers and their staffs, 
agrlc., mining, commercial, and financial 
specin lists, and the heads of the civil 
service. Tn the Raadzanl, at present 
occupied by tlie gov. of the Transvaal, 
took place the debates which preceded 
the S. African war of 1899. There are 
BOV. churches, the Anglican cathedral of 
St. Alban's being the most notable. The 
tn. has a state library of 80,000 vols., sev. 
museums, and is the seat of the federal 
unlv. of S. Africa. P. univ. was founded 


in 1030. There are many schools and 
a technical college. Onderstepoort, noted 
for veterinary research, is 10 m. N. of the 
city. Tho Radcliffe Observatory was 
transferred to P. from Oxford, England. 
There are numerous parks and zoological 
and botanical gardens; in Oct.- Nov. the 
Jacaranda blossom is a striking feature. 
Paul Kruger is burled in P. Winston 
Churchill was a prisoner there in 1809. 
P. was founded in 1855 by Marthinus 
Pretorius (g.r.), son of Andries Pretorius, 
victor of Blood R., after whom it was 
named. In 1860 it superseded Potchef- 
stroom as the cap. of the Transvaal. In 
1900 P. surrendered to Lord Roberts, the 
Union being constituted nine years later, 
when P. became its cap. There are iron 
and steel, cement, pottery, brick, and 
leather industries, and printing works. 
Pop. 117,000 (European), 92,600 (non- 
European). See A. Macmillan, Envirana 
of the Oolden CUu and Pretoria, 1934: 
G. S. Preller, Old Pretoria, 1938; M. 
Nathan, Paul Kruger: his Life and Times, 
1941; and II. V. Morton, In Search of 
South Africa, 1918. 

Pretorius, Andries Wilhelmus Jacobus 
(1799-1853), Dutch settler in S. Africa 
and soldier. A leader of the great Boer 
trek in 1838, into what is now Natal. 
Early a rival of Hendrik Potgioter who led 
his voortrekkers (q.v.) much further N. 
With a small force of farmers P. defeated 
Dingaan's army of 30,000 impis at the 
famous battle of Blood R. (Dec. 16, 1838) 
and so broke the power of the Zulu. This 
led to the setting up of a republic of Natal, 
with P. AS fir*4t president of the first 
Volksraad of Natal and chief commandant 
of its forces. This move alarmed Sir 
George Napier, the Cape governor, who 
sent troops to Durban and annexed Natal, 
the Boers realising the hopelessness of 
resistance. Offers of farms were made to 
tho Boers, but a considerable number of 
them recTOSsed the Drakensberg under the 
leadership of P. and set up new rtTublics 
between the Orange and Vaal Rs. But 
on Feb. 3, 1848, the governor, Sir Harry 
Smith, proclaimed the annexation of the 
entire region between those riv«. a& far E. 
as the Drakensbergs. Recalcitrant Boers, 
led by P., were defeated at Hoomplaats 
(Aug. 28. 1848) and P. fled across the Vaal 
with a price upon his head ; yet within six 
years after that battle the policy of Smith 
and Lord Grey (colonial secretary from 
1846) had coUapsed and freedom had 
been granted to all Boers beyond the 
Orange. P. early quarrelled with his 
rival Potgieter, who in 1838 founded 
Potebofstroom (named after him), oldest 
tn. of the Transvaal, whence parties of 
burghers left to settle further inland and 

S repared to set up their own separate gov. 

ivil war seemed certain, but ultimately P. 
succeeded in subjecting all tho dists. in the 
Transvaal to one gov. without loss of life. 
The city of Pretoria, founded by his son, 
Marthinus West < (q.v. ) , was named in his 

honour. A man of inte^ity and prestige, 
a Bible reader and preacher, and a com- 
mandant who left nothing to chance, P. 
was pre-eminently fitted to lead the 
Boer larmeis. 
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Pretoriut. Muthlnus Weasels (1819- 
1901), Boer oommandant>TOneral and 

S oUtlcal leader, son of Andrira P., whom 
e succeeded as leader of military forced 
in 1853 and as President of the Transvaal 
in 1864. With Field-comet Paul Kruger 
tn 1864 he led the Boer punitive force 
against the chieftain Makapaan — who 
had massacred Boer women and children 
while their menfolk were absent hunting 
— drove Makapaan and his men into a 
cave, and there disposed of thorn. P. 
tried to go further than his father and 
marched with a commando to bring the 
Orange Free State tmder his rule; but in 
this he did not at first succeed, and, at the 
Vaal R. matters wore settled amicably. 
Between 1867 and 1869 he was tlirice 
elected president of the new S. African 
republic. As President of the Orange 
Free State (1859-63) he made every 
effort to reconcile the Free Staters to 
amalgamation with the Transvaal. He 
also tried, unsuccessfully, to annex 
Becbiianaland and Delagoa Bay. Fol- 
lowing the first Brit, annexation of the 
Free State (1877) P., together with other 
rebel Boer leaders. Joined the insurgent 
movement, but in 18H0 the Independence 
of the Free State was recognised. He was 
one of the leaders In the Free State until 
the election of Paul Kruger In 1883. 

Preuasisoh-Eylau, tn. of Poland In the 
former Ger. prov. of E. Prussia, 28 m. 
S.S.E. of Kaliningrad (KoiiJgsberg). A 
famous battle was fought here on Feb. 
7-8, 1807, between the Fr., under Napo- 
leon, and the Russians and T^russians. 
Pop. 4300. 

nevention of Crime Acts, The Pre- 
vention of Crime Act, 18-71, provides for 
the arrest and punishment of convicts out 
on licence under the Penal Servitude Acts. 
It enables a court of summary Jurisdiction 
to forfeit the licence if it appears that the 
holder is getting a dishonest livelihood. 
In any case, holders bod to notify their 
place of abode to the police within forty- 
^ht hours of their arrival in any place. 
This provision is abolished by the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1948. Instead, certain cate- 
gories of offenders wdth at least two 
■previous convictions, after release from 
prison can be placed under the euporvlsion 
of a named society or individual. Further, 
a court of summary Jurisdiction can award 
imprisonment, not exceeding one year, to 
persons who have on former occasions 
been twice convicted of crime, and who 
within seven years from their last con- 
viction are guilty of certain offences or, 
rather, conduct which lends to the in- 
ference that they are again contemplating 
crime; e.p. they may be imprisoned: 
(1) it they refuse to give their names and 
Addresses, or give false one<i ; (2) if found m 
any place under such cireumstances that 
the court is satisfied that they are about 
to commit a criifie, and in any case if it 
appeaMhat thoy are getting a dlshonost 
livelihood; and (3) tf found in anv pre- 
mises or grotmds without being able to 
give a satisfactory account of themselves. 
The police have power uhder this Act to 
search for stolen property In premises 
which, within the last twelve months. 


have been in the ooonpatlon of persons 
convicted of receiving stolen property 
or harbouring thieves, or are, in foot, 
occupied by persons who have been con- 
victed of crimes Involving fraud and 
dishonesty. Tlie Home Olfloe is em- 
powered under this Act to make regu- 
fatiooB for photographing prisoners, and 
due provision is made in the Act for the 
keeping of a register of prisoners by the 
Scotland Yard authorities fop purposes of 
identification (see also Finuer Prints), 
By the Prevontioii of Crime Act, 1908, a 
I>risoner who pleads or la found guilty of 
un indictable crime involving a sentence 
of penal servitude may, in certain circum- 
stances (see Criminal Law), be ohtirged 
as an ' habitual oriminal.* If found guQty 
on such further charge, the court could 
add to his seutenoo for the specific crime a 
Houtonce of ‘preventive detention* for any 
period of from five to ten yenrs. Iversons 
undergoing prtwentive detention are 
confined in prisons set apart by the Homo 
Office for that purpose, and subjected to 
such disciplinary and reformative In- 
flueuc^es, and employed on such work as 
may be best fitted to make them able and 
willing to earn an lioucst livelihood on 
discharge. lender the Criminal Justice 
Act 1914, preventive detention can only 
be ordered for persons over thirty years of 
age with at least three previous con- 
victions on Indictment. It does not now 
involve an additional sentence, but a 
single sentence of from five to fourteen 
ycaiw. The Act also provides fi>r the 
reformation of young offenders (u«)t less 
than sixteen nop more tlian twent\-ono 
years of age), convicted of an offence 
involving imprisonment, by enabling the 
court to pass sentence of doloution in a 
Borstal Institution for a tenn of not less 
than one year or over three year«»; the 
minimum of one year was raised to two 
years under the Criminal Justiee Admini- 
Rtrution Act 1914, and under the Oriminal 
Justice A<*t. 1948. the sentenee must 
always bo fj»r throe years. It Is further 
provided i)v the Act of 1914 that the 
young offondcT shall bo under supor- 
vi.sion until tlic end of one year after 
the eoiiclusloii of tlie tall period of 
detention (i.r. with a three-year sentence 
until the concliisiim of the fourth year 
from the date of sont/once). In the event 
of unsatisfuetorv behaviour during the 
Iierlod of supervision he mav be recalled 
to a Borstal institution. Further pro- 
vision is made for the refonnatlon of 
young people by the Children and Young 
I'ersons Aet. 1933, which provides that 
in dealing with a child or young person 
the cmu*t shall have regard Ho his welfare 
by removing him from nn?d(‘Hiruble sur- 
roundings and providing for, his education 
and training. A court ma^ not order a 
child under the age of ten years to be sent 
to an approved school (^.c.) iinless fop any 
reason, including the want ot a fit person of 
bis own rrdigions persuasion who Is willing 
to undertake the cato of him, the court is 
satisfied that he cannot suitably be dealt 
with otherwise. The Children and Young 
Persons Act, 1938, extends the powers 
of the courts of summary Jurisdiction os to 
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the maJclng of orders for the protection, 
custody, supervision, and care of children 
and young persons, and for their tem- 
porary detention. A Juvenile court's 
power to revoke an order committing a 
child or young person to the care of a fit 
person includes also power to substitute 
an order placing him for a period not 
exceeding three years under the super- 
vision of a probation (»fficer or some other 
person approved by the court. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, see 
Animals, CiirjKLTV to. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children, see 
Children, Societies for Prevention or 
Cruelty to; Children Act, 1908. 

Preventive Medioine is that branch of 
medicine which aims at the avoiding of 
dlRease by applicaUon of the prlucijilcs of 
hygiene (g.v.), both personal and public. 
Personal hj^Kleuo prt^irioios the hoaltb of 
the iiidividiinl, so that ho will bo better 
fitted to withstand Infection and less 
liable to acouire disease; it ranges from 
the iiro-natal care of the foatus and the 
mother to the science of geriatrics, the 
healtli of old ago, which is now being in- 
creasingly studied. l\>rsoual hygiene in- 
<dudus the cleanliness of tlie body which is 
so essential, esper^aily in the tropics, for 
the avoidance of skin infoelious and ex- 
tern;ii piirasites (such as lice aiul fleas 
wlih'h are thoinsclvcs able to transmit 
cUst^so): care of the tooth and mouth, and 
of the hair, is also Important. Puidlc 
liygione, or puhlie health, is controlled by 
appropriate Acts of i\arlianiont, adniinis- 
tere<l by the Ministry of Health and by 
local authorities; it is conoomod with sucli 
matters as the provision of adequate 
water supplies and the proper disposal of 
sewage, the safeguanling of food and 
especially milk, suberinteiuUmce of build- 
ings. and so on. :^lany infecLlous cllsoascs, 
tus, for instance, measles, smnilpox, scarlet 
fever, typhoid, puerperal fever, and 
dlphlhoria, must by law be notified to the 
local medical olllcer of health, .so that atop.s 
can I»e taken to prevent their .spread. The 
numerous occiipatlonul diseases aro also 
controlled bv legislation. Piider the 
National Health .\ct of 1 1)4 B medical atten- 
tion and hospital treatment is available 
to nil inhah. of (iroat llrittiin. P. M. is of 
particular Importance in troiiical dists., 
where <Useasea siicti as nuilarla, yellow 
fever, and sond-lly fever, with insect 
vectors, ami other.-, caused by Intestinal 
para'^ites, arc rife ami could he controlled, 
or even prevented entirely, by the appli- 
cation of adequate prevoniive measures. 
Nee rtfso Child; Piet; Foods and Feku- 
iNo; Hyoiene; Public Health; Sanita 
tion; Sewaok; Venereal Disease : 
Wafek. See J. H. (Currie and A. O. 
Meariis, Manual of rublic Health Ilyuiene, 
1948, and \V. M. Frazer and tl O. Stally- 
bni.Ms, Tcxt'book of Publu' Health (12th 
«d.), 1948. 


Preventive Service, see Coastguard. 

Preveza, tn. and dopt. of Kpiriis, Greece, 
at the entrance to the gulf of Arta. 49 m. 
W. of Fanina; exports cheese, butter, 
wool, olives, and oil. Pop. (tn.) 8800, 
idqpt.) 77,400. 

Provost, Eugene Maroel (1862>1941). 


Fr. novelist and playwright, b, in Paris. 
His first successful novel wsa Le ScorpUm, 
1887. Others included ChoncheUe, 1S88: 
Lettres de femmes ^ 1892; Les Demi-ViergeSi 
1891 (produced on the stage, 1895); 
Monsieur ei Madame Moloch^ 1906. La 
Plus Failde had a popular run at the 
Oonifvlio Fraueaiso, 1004. P. was ad- 
inittf'd to the Academy in 1909. His 
later works include Mon cher Tommy ^ 
1920; I/drt d'avtrrendret 1922; Sa ma%^ 
iresse rt ntoi, 1925; L* Homme vierge, 
1929. See P. ValOry and H. Bordeaux, 
Marcel Provost et ses contemporains, 
1943. 

Prevost D 'Exiles, Antoine Frangois 

(1G97-17(j:p. Fp. writer, b. at Ilesdin in 
Artois, and generally known us the Abbd 
i\ He was brought up by the Jesuits, 
but abandoned monastic for military life, 
tJien re-entered a monastery, and finally 
l<*ft France for Holland and London. In 
1734 he returned to Paris os chapl a in to 
the prince de Conti. He wrote many 
novels, mostly long and diffuse stories of 
love and adventure. Ue is famous chiefly 
as the author of Manon Lesraut (1731), 
bis one masterpiece, pub. as part of the 
Mernoirea d*un horn me de guallti^ the first 
part of which apiicarod in 172H. OtJier 
works of note ujv Fils naiurel de Cromwell 
(17.32), and Histoire g^n^raU des voyages 
(17 1.5-70). As the translator of Klehard- 
.son’s Pamela nn«i Clarissa Harlowe I*, 
exercised a considerable influence on the 
literature of his day. See life by II. 
liarrissiN 1890, and E. Liisscrro, Manon 
Leseaut et Vabbd 2-*rivost, 1930. 

Provost, Jean (1901-44), Fr. writer, 5. at 
Godcrville. His work belongs to the school 
of Alain; he analysed the life of the senses 
with clarity and vision. He was killed 
in the rrsiRtaiioe movement during the 
Second World War. His pubs, include 
J)ix-huiiihne Annie (1927); Plpicuriens 
francais (1931); Le Sel sur la pUixe (1935); 
and Ursonie (1939;. 

Preysing, Konrad von (ft. 1880), count of 
rjichteuegg-Mof>8, and Oer. cardinal from 
1940, ft. at Kronwinkl. After a diplo- 
matic career, he became a rrie.st m 1912, 
being made bishop of EichstAtt in 19.32, 
and of Berlin in 193.5. With Canlinals 
Faiilhaber and vou Galen ( 7 .r.' he wa-. one 
of the chief leaders in the Ger. Catholic 
rtjsistnnce to the dujtatorship. 

PriamuB, or Priam (Gk. iipia^iof), king ol 
Troy at the time of the Trojan war, was 
the sou of Laoinodon. Being an old man 
he toc»k no active ]»art iu the famous tjou- 
llict between the (ik'-. and the Trojans. 
Ho took refuge at the altar of Zcvr when 
the Gks. entered Troy, and having wit- 
nc.ssed the deatli of his *<00 Polites, hurled 
his spear at his pursuer P.vrrhus, by whom 
he was forthwith kdled. Ho was the 
liusbaml of Uecuba, l)y whom he was the 
father of Rector, Paris. Delpbpbus, 
Polites, Polydonis, Trollus, Creustv, 
INdv.xeua. ana ’^-i-^andra. 

Prlbilot or P. bylov Islands, volcanic 
Is. in Boring Strait, Alaska, U.S.A., the 
centre of important seal fisheries. The 
total area of tlie group is 179 sq. m., the 
largest is. being St. Paul and St. George. 

PHbor, see Frbiburq. 
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PHbram. tn. in Bohemia, 33 m. S.W. i demanded. The Normal P., on the other 


of Prague. It has the most important 
sUrer and lead mines in Ozeohouovakla 

S rorked since 1330). Near P. is the 
elllge Berg, a much frequented shrine. 
Pop. 10,500. 

Price, Harry (1881-1948), Eng. psychic 
Inyestigator, o. in London. He founded 
and equipped (1925) the first laboratory 
in Britain for the scientiflo investigation 
of abnormal happenings, publishing the 
results of his researches in Britain and 
abroad in numerous books, among the 
best known being PclUrgeist over Enolatid 
(1945) and The End of Barley Rectory 
(1946): he investigated the claims of the 

E rin, mediums and visited scores of 
annted houses in Britain and sev. Euro* 
pean countries. He formed a library of 
over 20,000 vols. on ghosts, magic, and 
allied subjects, which he presented to the 
univ. of London. See his autobiography. 
Search for Truth (1942), and P. Tabori, 
Hturry Price — Companion of the Unaeent 
1950. 

Price, Lilian Nancy Bache (5. 1880), 
Brit, actress, b. at Rochmount, Einver. 
She was educated at Malvern and first 
appeared on the stage in 1899 at Birming- 
ham. She is most famous as a character 
actress, especially in such roles as Mrs. 
Alving, in The Ghosts, and Adeline in 
WhUeoaks, She has also appeared in 
films. In 1930 she founded the People’s 
National Theatre. She pub. her memoirs. 
Shadows on the HiU, in 1936 and has also 
written Faoabond*8 Way^ The Wonder of 
Wings, and Where the Skies Unfold, 

Price. P. Is value In exchange in terms 
of money. The P. of an article is the sum 
of money paid for it. A w'age is the P. of 
labour; and a rent is the P. of the use of 
land. To say that Ps. have n'^cn is to say 
that the value of money has fallen. A 
general rise in P. indicates a rise in the 
quantity of money. AT-tonliug to the 
original Quantity Theory of Money, if tho 
quantity of money is increased Ps. In- 
crease proportionately. Such a crude 
statement needs adjustments to relate It 
closely to fact. Money must bo taken in 
the modem sense to include not only 
bank-notes but bank-money (demand de- 
posits); and allownnce must bo made for 
expectation as well as for money substi- 
tutes and arrangements which economise 
the use of money. An increase in the 
volume of trade will require a more or less 
proportionate increase in the amount (»f 
money. Again, an incitMM* in tho ’de- 
mand* for money (the debiro to hold 
money) will reduce its velocity and be 
equivalent to a reduction in quantity. 
Decreases will have opposite effects, 
^ith these qualifications tho quantity 
theory may be looked to, not for mathe* 
maticalijr accurate results, but for a useful 
indication of tendencies. If all Ps. 
double,^lative values are undisturbed. 
Thus, alcnough there may be a general riso 
In Ps., there can be no general rise in values. 
Under conditions of perfect competition 
there can be only one P« for identical 
articles at any one time In tlie same mar- 
ket. This P. equates, or tends to equate, 
the quantity offered and the quantity 


hand, is that which tends to persist over 
a len^hy period. Tho normal P. tends, 
under conditions of perfect competition, 
to equal the marrinal costs of production 
(including normal profit), supply being in- 
creased by a rise in P. and restricted by a 
fall. While increase in P. will tend to in- 
crease supplies tho increase in supply mav, 
in turn, either tend to reduce 1*. (m 
conditions of increasing returns) or to in- 
crease P. (in conditions of decreasing 
returns). Demand, on the other hanef, 
may be relatively elastic or inelastic: an 
elastic demand will respond markedly to a 
rise or fall in P. ; an inelastic demand will 
persist substantially in spite of P. varia- 
tions. P. thus plays a great part in 
regulating economic activity and adjusting 
it to the needs of mankind — or at least to 
tho requirements of purchasers. 

It is sometimes denied that the quantity 
of money is tho great dotorminaut of the 
P. level and maintained that the contrary 
is true — ^that tho level of Ps. determines 
the amount of money. This counter-argu- 
ment is valid only while tho authorities 
are content to furnish whatever money is 
required by tho volume of trade and the 
level of Ps. If the level of Ps. tends 
upwards owing, for example, to wage 
pn^bsure, tho gov. may meet (potential) 
infiation by monetary or non-monetary 
measures . N on -monetary lueasimes could 
take the form, as in 1949, of an attempt to 
restrict wage increases; w*hllo monetary 
measures mean a deflationary reduction 
of bank-monev by restricting loans (and 
selling securities). Deflation was a gold 
standard feature, involving unemploy- 
ment. (See Monky.) 

The condition of perfect competition 
tends to be unattainable in these days of 
P. -fixing and monopoly; and with ’im- 
perfect competition* there no prehuinp- 
tlon that i\ will no more than equal 
marginal costs of production. The mono- 
polist can either fix his P. or alternatively 
fix his output: ho cannot do both at tho 
same time. Tho public like flxe«l-P. 
branded goods, and the question of manu- 
facturers enforcing retail Ps. has I'ocently 
b<*erj studied by tho licsalcp. Maintenance 
Committee, wlioso report wtis pub. in 
March 1919. The cr)mmittec ‘are satisfied 
that tho eliiriinubion of ])rlce competition 
over tho greater port of the distributive 
trades Is not consistent with . . . maxi- 
mum efficiency and economy . . .* and 
have been contTmed to mitigate tho harm- 
ful effects of resalo P. niaintenauce as uow 
in operation, and guarantee a substantial 
degree of flexibility in distribution. Their 
recommendations make a bi^ distinction 
belw’cen tho use of sanctions by an in- 
dividual producer and by associations. 
They recommend continued liberty for the 
individual producer to apply sanctions in 
support of his fixed P., but rocominond 
at the same time* that it should bo made 
illegal for assoelatinns of traders to apply 
such sanctions. Tho eornmlttoo favours 
the double P.; one for *cash and carry,* 
and another for delivered goods. In 
the U.ij.A. tho self-sorvlco lias made 
great progress, and acuounts for a high 
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proportion of retail trade. Monopolistic 
practices aro not cunflncd within national 
boundaries. The control of diamond Ps. 
is viorid-wido; and both tin and rubber 
have been subject to international re- 
striction (of production or of export) 
schemes, and, in the case of tin, to the 
ereutlon of a ‘ buffer stock* In the hands of 
the international body, for the purpose of 
steadyintf the market in an unforeseen 
emcrtffcncy. 

In order to measure the value of money 
at different periods it la necessary to make 
u P. Index— to record the Pa. of a larsre 
number of commodities (and services), 
and to *wei|fht’ them in accordance with 
the quantities considered to bo appro- 
priate to the purpose. Comprehensive 
indc\cs arc a comparatively modem device 
and rei^ard is had to wa fires or a basic 
commodity such as wheat to get an idea of 
the value of money in pre-In<lcx times. 
(Gold Pa. are often quoted as rcpresentini? 
real values as afirainst ‘paper* values; and 
where irold Ps. have themselves kept 
stable this is often convenient; but a 
criterion is necessary bv which to deter- 
mine wlictbcr srold itself has kept stable.) 
Even the host Indexes have their limit a- 
tion*^. however, fi»id d ' important to bear 
this in mind when using the best available 
index to give the relative values of uioiicv 
at different times. The Ministry of Labour 
Cost-o£-Llvingr Index measured 1*. changes 
from July lUl t in a working-class budget 
of 1904-14. It bad risen to 56 per cent 
(above 1914) in 1938 and to 103 per cent 
in June 1947, when it was discontinued. 
Pending the estab. of a new basis for a 
pennaueui index, it has been replaced by 
an Interim Index of Kctail Ps. based on 
the 1937 38 pattern of workiug-clat>s ex- 
penditure (but not puriJorting to show the 
rise in the cost of hvmg since 1937-38). 
Wholesale I*, indexes, while often more 
comprehen.sivo, are in tiicory clearly In- 
adequate to measure tiie value of money 
since the conhumer pa> s retail iV. ; never- 
theless they have manifest advantages, 
and similar discrepancies at different <late.s 
tend to cancel out. The cost of living 
index poficets lnadciiuat<*ly tlie change in 
the value of money not only because the 
topical 1904 -14 budget is not tlie typical 
budget of 1947, but becinisi* so many of its 
components were hiibsJdi'.ed during the 
Second \\ orld War and after. 

While the value of iiionev is the reci- 
procal of the general P. lc\el, the P. 
of money is tlie rate of intcrccst. The 
P. of money may move quite differently 
to* general Ps. After the Second World 
War general Ps. rose, but the P. of money 
fell. A ‘cheap money* policy liad made 
the Second Woild War a ‘3% w'ar* 
as against the 6 per cent paid on long- 
term loans ill the First World War. Short- 
term rates •'w'oro also nnioh reduced, 
‘cheap money* policy having reiluced 
bank rate to its pn^sent low level of 2 per 
cent in 1032. At that time of industrial 
doprcflsiou the ‘welglit of money* pressed 
down the rate of interest : to-day controls 
servo to keep money cheap. The post- 
war fall in the P. of money marked a rein- 
forcement of cheap money policy with 


heavy cuts in the rates for Treasury blUa 
and Treasury deposit receipts; but long- 
term rates have risen appreciably since. 
Lv driving down the rate of interest a 
cheap money pohey drives up the P. of 
stoiks and shares; and so presents the 
holders with large capital gains. 

A rate of ex<mange provides two Ps., 
e.f/. the P. of £s in francs and the P. of 
fr.incs In £s. 

St. Thomas Aquinas favoured the ‘just 

S rlfo,* tlic p. which gave labour no more 
]iau its accustomed standard of life, and 
throiigtiont the Middle Ages Ps. were 
under <ontrol, not only by Church and 
State, but i»v the gilds. The Black Death 
m the fourteeiitii century played a notable 
part in liicaking up the estab. P. for 
labour; and IS. tor both goods and labour 
rose rapidly in ic>^ponsc to the currency 
debasement ot Ilinrv VIII. and the influx 
of gold and -jl;er from the Americas. 

The following hgurc^s giie some idea of 
tlio course of Kng. P's. from the Middle 
Ages onwards 
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Journal of the Roi/al Statistical Society, 
June 1865, Ac 1948 (IV). 


See also Money: Value; Inflation 
and Deflation. Ste A. Marshall, Prin- 
ciples of Economics, 1920; 1. Fisher and 
11. G. Brown, Jhe Purchasing Power of 
Money; D. H Kobertson, Money, 1928; 
J. M. Keynes, ^'realise on Money, 1930; 
W. T. Laytou and Q. Crowther, An 
Introduction to the Study of l^rices, 1935; 
and M. Curtis aud II. Towmshend, Modem 
Money, 1937. 

Price Level Policy, see under Monet. 
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Priehara, Harold Arthur (1871-194S), 
Eng. philoaopber. Educated at difton 
and New CoUm, Oxford, he was a feUow 
of Hertford College, Oxford (1806-98)/ 
fellow and later tutor of Trinity College 
(1898-1924), and White's prof, of moral 
philosophy at Oxford from 1028 to 1937. 
His most important work was done in 
the spheres of moral philosophy and the 
theory of knowledge. He was one of the 
founders of realism, and In moral philo- 
sophy the leader of the intuitionlst school 
or ‘ Oxford Moralists.* 

Prloklng at the Belt, see Fast and 
Loose. 

Prickly Heat, or Miliaria Populosa, skin 
disease common in tropical and sub- 
tropical lands. It is characterised by 
inflammation of the sweat-glands, leading 
to the formation of small red papules, and 
accompanied by a prickling or tingling 
sensation. It usually follows an excessive 
flow of perspiration: it is unaffected by 
any treatment. 

Prickly Pear, see Opctntia. 

Pride, Thomas (d. 1658), Eng. soldier; ho 
entered the pari, anny In 1644 and dls- 
tin^shed himself at Naseby. In 1648, 
to prevent an agreement with the king, P. 
stopped nearly a hundred members from 
taking their seats in Parliament, an art 
which is known as 'Pride’s Purge.* He 
was a commissioner at the trial of the king 
and signed the death warrant. 

Prisne, anot. city of Ionia, Asia Minor, 
some 6 m. N. of the Meeander. Excava- 
tions conducted by the Eng. society of 
Dilettanti (1766 and 1868) and by the 
Ger., Th. wicgand (d. 1899), conflrmod 
the (mditional prosperity of the city in the 
fourth and third centuries b.o. flee M. 
Sch^o, Die Ruinen von Priene, 1934. 

Priest, shortened form of presbyter (Ok. 
trpfirpvTtpof, an elder), minister of pubiio 
worship, to whom it belongs especially to 
perform the sacriflciaL rites pertaining 
thereto. It seems evident that, in the 
primitive stages of society, those duties 
belonged to the head of the family. A 
later development made the head of the 
clan the natural representative in religious 
matters, and this stage can be seen in the 
biblical accounts of the patriarchal age. 
As tho organisation of society became 
more defined, the priestly otfico was in 
many cases associated with the king. In 
other religions, such as those of Egypt 
and India, the Ps. form a separate caste. 
The Jewish priesthood, inaugurated by 
the Mosaic law, was elaborately developed, 
and there Is a parallel between the Jewish 
smd Christian systems. The Christian 
hierarchy was not fulJy developed until 
post-apostollo times. In It t ho priesthood 
forms ^e second grade of the sacred 
ministry, exercising many, but not all, of 
the fonbUoiis of the higher grade of the 
episoomkto. To the P. belong espeolally 
the functions of offering Hacrtfloe« minis- 
tering She saoraments, of blessing, and of 
preaching. See Apostolic Succession; 
Bolt Ordbus; and articles on the various 
religions. 

Prfestliood, see under Priest. _ 

Priestley, John Boynton (6. 1894), Eng. 
author; b. at Bnuliord, Yorkshire, and 
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educated at Bradford and Trinity Hall. 
Cambridge. He served during the First 
World war. After leaving Cambridge P. 
became a reader for John Lane and estab. 
contacts with the London Mercury, He 
wrote Oeorje Meredith (1926) and 
Thomas Love Peacock (1927) for the 
English Men of Letters series, but his 
chief Interest lay in creative, rather than 
critical literature. In 1918 he pub. The 
Chapman of Ehymeai Brief Diversions 
followed in 1022. His early novels 
included Adam tn Moonshine (1927): 
The Good Companions (1029); and Angel 
Pavement (1980). The Good Companions 
was a phenomenal success, being a rol- 
licking story rather rominisoent of the 
Dickens manner of narration and in the 
picaresque tradition of Fielding. Angeit 
Pavement, a sombre story of middle-class 
life, was also extremely successful, and 
has been declared by some critics to be his 
best work; others have preferred Bright 
Day (1946) pointing out that this combines 
many sides of P.*s literary talent. Other 
novels Include They JVaik in the City 
(1936); Let the People Sing (1939); Black- 
out in Oretley (1942); Three Men m New 
Suits (1945): and Jenny Villiers (1947). 
P. has also written for the theatre. 
Dangerous Corner, a character-study, was 
produced In 1932. Time and the Comcays, 
and I have been here before (1037) are 
iLsually considered his grreatest contri- 
bution to the Eng. theatre. They are 
time-studies, which, while owing some- 
thing to the theories of J. W. Dunne and 
Ouspennky, show exceptional imaginative 
capacities and sympathy. P.*b later 
plays dealt mainly with social subjects. 
They Came to a City (1 943) was a symbolic 
drama; The Linden Tree (1947) showed 
P.*B ability to draw sympathetic charac- 
ters of the political sides to which he was 
opposed; To-morrow wiU be Better (1948) 
was a plea for international co-operation 
through United Nations Organisation. 
During tho .®!econd World War P. broad- 
cast a famous series of 'Postscripts* after 
the 9 p.m. Sunday news which admirably 
portrayed the character, opinions, and 
aspirations of Englishmen at war. His 
ability to mako a broadcast into a personal 
'fireside chat* has made him also an 
excellent writer of autobiogrraphlcal 
studies. Delight (1949), notes on the 
thingrs which have delighted him most In 
life, is a good example of this typo of 
writing. 

Priestley, Joseph (1733-1804), Eng. 
chemist and divine, b. at Flpldhcad, near 
Leeds, and educated at Dtventry, then 
entered a dissenting academy. In 1765 
he became a dissenting minister at Need- 
ham Market, and at Nant#loh In 1758. 
In 1761 he became a teacher in Warring- 
ton. He met Franklin in djondon, and 
pub. History and Present Stats of EleetrieUy 
(1767); LL.D. Edinburgh (1764), F.R.S. 
(1706). He was literary oorapanlon to 
Lord Shelburne (1773); and was in Paris 
with him (1774). P. became a minister in 
Birmingham (1780-91): it was here the 
mob burnt his house, books, MSS., and 
sol entiflo instruments. Being left £1 0,900 
and £200 annuity by his brothor-in-law. he 
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settled In Pennsylvania (1794) He com- 
menced chem with carboi^ dioxide of 
fermentation in brewery; discovered ovy- 
ffen from mercuric oxide, etc He carried 
out further researches on nitric oxide, 
hydroohlorio acid, sulphur dioxide, am- 
monia, air carbon monoxide, and silicon 
fluoride, examined effect of different erases 
on the respiiation of animals and plants, 
applied carbon dioxide to aerated water, 
greatly Improved the pneumatic trough 
P *s ff'orlr^ wore ed bv J f Kntt 1817- 
1832 the lives by T K Thorpe, 1906, 
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Engraving Irotii a picture by Gilt fit Stewart 

A Holt. 19J1, and D McKio 1040 S« 
also II Pearson Daruin and hts CmU 
and Dortor Darwin, 1030 and S!i p 
Hartog, Joseph Pnestley and his Ptate 
in the History of Science 1011 

Prignano, Bartolommeo, see Urban, 
Urban VI 

Prilep, tn of Mncidoiiia, Yugoslavia 
Pop 25 900 

Primage, siuill sura of money over and 
above the freight charges paid to the 
master of a sldp ft p his < arc of the goods 
I* which was known or Miat momv * is 
now included In the freight ind retained 
by the sbipownt r 
Primary Colours, see Spfctui m 
Primate in the Roui Church the 
bishops of icrlnin rm s whicli nii< n nily 
had attache d to th( ni the positive of vicar 
of the holy see Tho-v have however no 
pviraatial Innsdlction Tn the Church of 
England, the title b( longs only to the two 
archblshoiis the arr hblsUop of York bears 
the title of P of England, while the arch 
bishop of Canterbury is P of Vll England 
Primates, term mvtnted by Tjlnn'pus 
to doflno the flrit order of the class 
Mammalia By Huxley and other author! 


ties, man is included, though there are 
some who place him in an order apart. P. 
Include all the apes, monkeys, and 
marmosets, as well as the lemurs, which 
bear a closer resemblance to monkeys than 
to any other animals, and are, therefore, 
agreed to belong to the order, though 
ranked apart os the sub order Lemuroidea, 
on account of their lower organisation and 
interior intelligence The order is charac- 
terise throughout by milk and adult 
dontitlons As a rule, both fore and hind 
limbs bear five digits each, the thumb 
be^ usually but not invariably, present, 
and, except in man. the large toe is op- 
posable to the other toes, wTta the same 
exception, P are mainly arboreal in habit 
and are confined to waim climates 

Prime, In the Rom Catholic and Gk 
Churches Is an offl< o said in the flist hour 
after sunrise following matins and lauda 

Prime Minister, or Premier. The 1* M 
or Piemier, although tho de facto head of 
the Cabinet lud tho most important 
ptrsonage in the kingdom is an official 
unknown to tin. law but In 1905 Edward 
V II recogiiiRL 1 t he oMstence of tho 
poRitlon and gu\o tin 1* M a dt finite 
precedence. iiLxt after tho archbishop of 
Y ork Kstab n^nge, however not only 
ckarly defints his powers and privileges 
and his nlatioiis with the (>own (is to 
which see under Cabimlt) but usiitllv 
combines with the first that of first lord of 
the T^(a8U^^ foieign minlbtcr, or home 
other important Cnbmct office togtther 
with a prlvv countillorship Walpole is 
gem rally assumed bj historians to ha\e 
b( en the first P M but he was nut asked 
bv the king to form a mmihtry oi to 
chooRO his colleagues the two duties 
which arc the i onbtitutional authorii>atlon 
for a P M \ assumption of othet ) but he 
cuUrtd tho ( ahlmt at tho behest of 
(icorge T and gradually th< reafter bv hib 
dominant pei*s mnlit> acquired the leadei 
ship though appirtntlv it was his ytry 
asRumptioii of piemierbhip that led to his 
fall Tin office exists in some of th self- 
governing (oloiifos but though noinmallv 
thoitisalT P M and always In oth i ton 
t mental conntrws oonie leading minister, 
whether ealUd P M or not, such mmis 
ter does not possess the same oxitiitivo 
power and does not depend to the same 
t xtciit on tho retention of a i irty uiajonty 

(srrPvUIl GOVl IIVMEM i iRlTblSiEU) 

ns the 1 ng P M 

Prime Number, niiniber whh li is 
iiidivisiblo without a rtuiaioder, have by 
itsolf and unity 

Primitive Land Tenure, see Lvnd 
Fi Nimt 

Primitive Methodism was founded 
in ISOi b> Wm Olowts of Burslem and 
Hugh Bourne of Stoke oil Trt nt Its 
form of service differed from Wcolbyan 
Methodism (q a ) in its inrlusion of smg- 
ing and revlvaliRt exhortations The 
name Primitive '' thodlst was adopted in 
1812 and, as is us <il where per^ocution Is 
bitter, the cause finally surmounted the 
many obstacles placed before it and by 
1852 the movement was well organised, 
not only in Groat Britain, but as far 
afield as Australia, New Zealand, and S. 
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Africa, and the U.S.A. To-day lu the 
U.S.A. there are about a hundred 
tivo Methodist cliurchcs with n inembcr- 
ship of 12,000, while in Canada member- 
ship totals over 8000, with 100 effective 
churches. In London at the centre of 
Whitechapel, Thomas Jackson beiran a 
remarkable work of social sorvloc in the 
eighties of last century, particularly his 
*Home for Friendless and Orphan Lads.* 
Primitive Methodists were reunitetl with 
the parent body in 1932 as part of the 
Methodist Church. See also Methodism. 

Primitive or Early Norse Language, see 
under Norse Languages. 

Primitive Painting, general tonn used to 
denote the art of the early formative 
years of modem Kiiropcan painting, be- 
ginniug in Italy at the end of the twelfth 
century, and ending in Italy during the 
fifteenth century and in N. Kurope Miiue 
decade^^ later. Kvoiving from freseo- 

f tainting, 1*. P. shows a concentration on 
ine, flat colour-blocks, and decorative 
rather than strictly accurate t oiii]iosition, 
being aimed primarily at illustrating some 
teaching of the C'hurch. While they hud 
freed themsehes from the stylised, arti- 
ficial pattern-painting which had gone 
before, the primitive painters often dis- 
torted and dri'vv out of proportion, owing 
to their lack of anatomical knowledge and 
failure to master perspective. I*. I*., 
how'cver, was never really static: it was 
developing all the time tow’ards the .styles 
of Raphael, da Vinci, and the Van Kjck*-. 
The later paintings of the primlti\e s( hool 
frequently show a mn.stery of persiK*(tive 
and a tendency to ‘ solidify ’ by some unc of 
shading. A comparison between t Jie work 
of Cimabue, Giotto, and Fra Lippo Lippi 
will illustrate the l>roa»Itli of development 
W’hich took place within P, P. 

Primo de Rivera y Orbaneja, Marqu6s de 
Esiella, Miguel (Lsro-lP.m), Sp. states- 
man, b. at Jerez cfc la Frontcra, and 
edtieated at Madrid Military Academy. 
He campaigned in Morocco. 1893, and 
in 1893, in Cuba. He was in the Philip- 

S ines, 1897. After more fighting in 
torocro. beeaine governor of Cadiz, 
1915, but was d<*privcd of that post for an 
imprudent speech, 191(>. In 1922 i*. was 
appointed inilitarv governor of Ran dona. 
During the suiimier of 1923, he organised 
ml]itar> revolution. His resignation was 
demanded; but tlie king, refusing to sign 
tho Prime Minister Alhiiccmas’s plan for 
pupprc's-^iiig the revolt, sent for P. (who 
had already on Sept. 13, issued a iiuini- 
fc&to ilcriiaiiding dfHini-.^aI of tho Caliiu<*t), 
and made him prcnident of a niilitury 
dirertoi-ate, suspending tho ronstitutfon 
indefinitely. P. formed r ho Uni6n I’atrid- 
tlca in imitation of FascLsin. His greatest 
achievement was tbi* solution of the 
Moroccan affair. He ronductod the 
retreat that ended siucessfully in Dec. 
19^ and was followed by the victories of 
19m In 1925 he dissolved the director- 
ate, and became Premier of a gov. into 
which ho bad introduced a civilian ele- 
ment. The only result of this was that ho 
began to be unpopular with the army. 
His action in consulting army and naval 
officers as to whether he should resign 


caused the king to instht on his liiimediato 
resignation A Jan. 28, 1930. 

Primogeniture, state of being tho first- 
born child of the same parents; in Fmg. 
law tlio term has become more speclalLsed 
and vlenotes the right (abrogated in 1925)' 
by which, on intestacy of the father, the 
eldest son or his issue succeeded to tho real 
estate to tho ahsoluto exclusion of the 
younger sons and daughters {see also 
Heir; Intestate; 1'ortionm; Succes- 
sion). For the various forms of P. in 
aiict. legal systems reference bhoiild be 
made to l^laine’s Ancient Law (chapter 
\il.), where iL is pointed out that in sumo 
anct. systems it w*as nut always tho eldest 
son OP his issue who took up the snecossion, 
but sometimes tho next brother succeeded 
in priority to all grandsons, especially 
when the succession was not to r-iv il hut to 
political power; and again, in polygamous 
societies tlie form of 1*. always teiuled to* 
vary. Thert* is no trace of the normal 
form of P. among the Roms., and it seems 
certain that it is feudal in its origin, and 
WII.S the eiHtornary matincT by which tho 
huge military beneflct*s of Die CarJov iiigian 
Knifiire were held by buhinfeiidatories. 

Primorska, prov. of Yugoslavia. Cap. 
Split (Spalato). Area 7580 sep m. Pop^ 
900.000. Ste Asi* \latho.s. 

Primrose, Archibald Philip, see Hose- 
bpry, Karl of. 

Primrose (Primula) ^ genus of her- 
baceous plants (family Primulacea-). The 
ooiiimon P. (/*. I'ulgaris) is one of tho most 
cherislied Rrit. flow'crs; a number off 
varieties of it aro grown in gardens. P, 
irris is t he cowslip. The hybrid between 
I*, and cowslip 1« often wrongly known as 
the oxlip; tho true oxlip Is i*. ilatior, 
a rare species found In the K. eos. of 
Kngland. P. farinosa is the beautiful 
Idrd’s-eyo P. found growing on lime.stoiie, 
the leaves are mealy on the lower surface 
ihcneo farinosa). A number of speeie*^ 
of the genus are valuable garden and 
greenhouse plants, the mtercat in which la 
iuen^ased by the ease with which they 
are cross-fertilised. Tho aurieuU (P. 
Aurirula, diiniu. of Lat. nans, an oar, 
rt'ferring to the shape of tho leaves), 
Chineso P. (P. sinensis), and P. obconiea 
are among tho nion; important species 
from which many valuable hybrids have 
been derived. 

Primrose League, Rrit. orgnni^.itiuii for 
spreading (’onservativo priiu’ipies. It 
was instituted iu 1883 by Lord Randolph 
t'hurchill. Sir II. 1). Wolff, <;ol. F. Bur- 
naby. Sir J. Dorst, and others, and is 
so called hefaiise tho primrose w'a.s said to 
ho tho earl of Beaeonsfleld’s favourite 
llower. Its objects are ‘tho inuJntenauce 
of religion, of the estates of tlio realm, and 
of tbe inijMTinl ascssidancy of Great 
Britain.’ Tiie badge (MuiBists of tlio letters 
P. L. snrroniided by jirtm ruses, and the 
seal is three iirimroses. It has a mem- 
bership of between two alld throe millions 
.PrimuUoecB, family of herbaceous 
pluut.H which include some of tho most 
popular wild and garden flowers. Hoi- 
Ionia (water violet). Primula (prim- 
rose, g.r.). Cyclamen (sowbread, q.v,), 
Lyaimachia (looHostrife), and AtiaqaUt* 
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(pimpernel, q,v,) are amonflr the more 
important genera, which occur chiefly in 
the cooler parts of the N. hemisphere. 

Prince (Lat. princeps, chief), epithet 
applied originally to the princeps aenaius 
at Rome, later adopted by the emperors 
from Augustas onwards. Hence it came 
to be used for one of the highest rank or 
bolding the highest place and authority, 
and may mean the sovereign or ruler of the 
state. It more usually implies the son of 
a king or emperor, the issue of a royal 
family, or the head of a principality or 
small state. A territorial title is often 
attached, thus In England, the eldest son 
of the reigning sovereign is always P. of 
Wales. Oennanv distinguished between 
the sovereign ‘ l*rinz * and the * Fdrst,* 
merely one of a princely family. In 
Italy, as In anct. France, I's. rank next to 
dukes. 

Prince Albert, tn. of Saskatchewan, 
Clanuda, on the N. Saskatchewan R.. and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, 100 in. 
N.K. of Battleford. The water-power 
of the Lacolle Falls has been developed 
sinco 1011. Lumber, grain, fish, and 
cattle are pro<luced, and there are 
creameries, nicat-pac^'ipg plants, tan- 
neries, bottling worlvjj, gram elevators and 
mills, and wood-working plants. I*op. 
14, ,500. 

Prince Albert’s Regiment, see Somerset 
Light Inkantrv. 

Prince Charles Spaniel, see under Spa niel. 

Prince Edward Island (formerly Isle St. 
Jean till about 1700), snialh'st but most 
densely populated prov. of I lie dominion 
of Canada, in the gulf of St. Lawreii<*e, 
separated from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick (S. and W.) by isorthumber- 
land Strait. It K 140 m. in length and 
varies from 4 in. to 34 m. in width, and 
has an area of 2184 sq. m. It has deep 
bays dividing the is. into tliree natuml 
peninsulas, almost corresponding to the 
three cos., King’s, Queen’s, ami I’rinee’s. 
It has a climate timipered by the sur- 
rounding waters of the gulf and yet free 
from tho rigours of Atlantic storms. Its 
rich red soil ami Hid samlsionc fornuitioiis 
make up a <Iislinfti\e ami e\on topo- 
graphy, no i»oint in the is. attaining a 
greater altitmie than .700 ft. above sea 
level. Tho .snrfaee is gently undulating, 
and tho soil fertile, producing fine crops 
of oats and potatoes. Wheat, liurJoy. and 
other cereals are aKo grown; cheese 
factories anil ereaniories were first c‘stab. 
in 1802; and cattle aro reared. Forest 
laud still covers m‘arl> a tiiird of the is. 
Fisheries aro important, especi.illy the 
lobster and oyster fisheries. The total 
value of tho fisheries in 1947 was about 
$2,897,28 i. The waters adjoining P. E. I. 
comprise hv tar the most voliiahle section 
of the fishing grounds of America. The 
prov. is noted for its rclati\e predoinfn- 
anco in tho fox-farming (silver-black 
foxes in captivity) Industry (the miIuo of 
pelts sold in 1047-18 was estimated at 
£540,362), its lobster canneries, umi its 
production of oats and potatoes. There 
tire good oyster beds in Richmond Bay 
and elsewhere. Tho farmland oeeiipiod 
is about 1,970,000 a4^ Field crops in 


1947 covered nearly 485,000 ac. (oats, 
122,000; wheat, 5000; barley, 10,000; 
mixed grains, 65,000; potatoes, 43,000; 
roots, 12,000; hay and clover, 226,000). 
The trade of P. E. I. is chiefly with the 
other provs. of Canada, but fox pelts are 
shipped to the U.S.A. and European 
markets. Throe ferries operate between 
P. E. I. and the mainland. There bos 
been dally steamship communication 
since 1917. There are dominion experi- 
[ mental farms and stations at Charlotte- 
1 rown and Summerside Fox Ranch. 

I Chief manufs. or industries: butter and 
cheese, fish-curing and packing, flour and 
grist mills, printing and publishing, 
castings and forgings, bread and bakery 
products, sawmills, electric light and 
power. Edueafion is free and non- 
sectarian and compulsory between seven 
and thirteen. There is a Rom. (Jatholio 
I univ. not under gov. control. Prince of 
Wales College is head of the prov. schools 
system. Rcsiionsible government was 
estab. In P. E. I. in 1851. Four members 
are sent to the Senate, four to the House of 
Commons of the Dominion Parliament. 
The is. has its own llontonant-governor, 
i and an executive council, and legislative 
assembly of thirty members elected by 
the people. Discovered by Cartier in 
1534, tho is. was first settled by the Fr,, 
who held it for many years as a fishing 
station. Tho Eng. took it from them In 
1745 but subsequently restored it; they 
seized it again however, during the Seven 
Years w’nr (1763) and compelled the 
greater part of the Fr. inbab. to leave, 
and from that time it has remained Brit. 
It was admitted to the dominion in 1873. 
The chief tns. are Charlottetown (with 
Royalty, 14,800) and Summersido (5000), 
tho former being tho .seat of a Kom. 
Catholic bishopric. A line of railway 
crosses the is., belonging to tho dominion 
gov. Its length, with branches, is 286 m. 
A railway connects Belfast and Murray 
Harbour (50 in.), and one of the longest 
bridges in Canada spans tho Hilb'>oro 

R. There art' railways to Mend igiie 

and W'ruon II. Bridge. Pop. 1I5.)00. 
See (}. Sutherlantl, Ihsiory of I^tnire 
Edimrd Island, 1861; 1>. ('amphell, 

History of Prince Kdward Island, 1875; 
D. (J. Harvey, The French Ptyimc in 
Prince Edward Island, 102i>; and .1. B. 
Pollard. Historical Sketch of iVi/iec 
Edward Island, 

Prince Edward Island, Mnali is., in the 

S. Indian Ocean, 1400 in. &.E. of d. 
Africa. It was annexed bj the S. African 
iJov. in Deo. 1047, tho ehief purpose of tho 
annexation being the cstab. of an air base 
OH a link in Comuionwi'alth communi- 
cations in tlie d. hemisphere. At the 
same time an Aiislralinu expedition landed 
on Heard Is., over 2000 m. S.S.E. of 
P. E. 1., fop a slmllnr purpose. 

Prince of Wales (title), aee Wales. 
Prince of. 

* Prince of Wales, Brit, battleship, aee 
under Pacific Campaigns or Far Eastern 
Front in Second World War. 

Prince of Wales Island: 1. See 
Penang. 2. Is. situated in Low Archi- 
pelago of Pacific, in 15” 16’ S. and 147* 22’ 
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W. 3. Is. in the Alexander Arohlpelago and moved to P. in 1756. It was then 
of Alaska. called the OoIIckc of New Jersey. In 1980 

Prinoe of Wales's Own, see YoRKSniRS it had 2000 students; in 1948 13,200* 
Brgiment, West. There is also a Presbyterian somlnary, 

Prinoe of Wales's Theatre, theatre in founded In 1812, the Uockefeller Institute 
Coventry Street, London. The original for Soientiflc RoHrar«}h, and other educa- 
bnildlna, known as the I’rince's Theatre, iional institutioiid. Washington defeated 
was built in 1883 and opened the following the fing. here in 1777. Pop. 7700. See 
srear. The opening programme consisted Dogeman, History of Princeton and its 
of two plays, SydnOT Grundy's 7n NoTiour InsHtutUme^ 1870. 2. Cap. of Gibson 

Bound, and W. S. Gilbert's The Palate of ro., Indiana, U.S.A., 27 m. N. of Evans- 
Truth, the east including Kyrle Bellew ville. An important grain and cattle 
and Herbert Beerbohm-Treo. In 1937 market. It has also manufs. of glass, 
the old theatre was deiuolishod, and lumber, cte. I'op. 7800. 

Graeie Fields laid the foundation stone of Principal, see Aqent; QUAXtANTEB. 
the new budding. Since 1942 productions Pringle, Thomas (1789-18.34), Scottish 
have included No Orchids for Miss poet, 6. at Blaiklaw, Toviotdalo, and 
Blandish, Diamond Lil, and Harvey. educated at Edinburgh Univ. His Au- 
Prinoe of Wales's Volunteers (South tumnal Excursion (1810), contributed to 
Lancashire Regiment), formed In 1712 Hogg's Poetic Mirror, won him Walter 
aa the 40th Foot and served In Nova Scott's friendship. With Lockhart, Wll- 
Sootia in the war of the Austrian Sue- son, and others ho iiclped found the 
cession, a war which embraced throe Edinburgh Monthly Magazine (1817, later 
continents. The regiment's battle hon- Blackwood* s M 0430x1116), editing it for 
ours, prior to the First World War, in- some months with J. Cleglinrii. Emi- 
(dude St. Louis, 1778, Monte Video, all grating to the Cape (1820) he formed the 
the great battles of the I'cninsular war, Qlen-Lyndeii settlement, and ed. the 
Waterloo, Kandahar, 1842, (^hazai. South African Journal. Ueturning to 
1842, Kabul, 1842, Sevastopol, Lucknow, England (1820). ho pub. his experiences 
and Relief of Ladysmith. At Waterloo In Narrative of a Residence in S. Africa, 
the 40th u-as in reserve, but subject^ed to contained, with the fine poems ‘The 

so heavy an artillery fire that throe Kmigrafits’ and 'Afar in tlio Desert.* 

companies wore cat to pieces. In 1881, in his African Sketches (1834). His 

under the reorganisation scheme, the earlier poems, Ephemerides, appeared to 
40th and 82nd Foot were amalgamated as 1828. See ed. with life by J. (;onder, 
the Ist and 2nd battalion of tlio P. of 1835, and L. llitcliio, 1838. 

W. V. In the First World War the Pringle-Pattison, Andrew Seth (1856- 
various battalions, regular ami territorial, 1931), Scottish philosopher, b. in Edin- 
fought in Gallipoli, Egypt, and on the burgh; educated iu Edinburgli and Oer- 
W. front. In the Second World War the many. Ho was prof, of logic, meta- 

regiment was in Madagascar (</.r.). ll<vu- idiysics, and rhetoric at Cardiff, 1883; at 
lar and other battalions took part in the St. Atinrews. 1887; at Edinburgh 1801 - 
early fighting in Norinundy in 1944, 1919. He was Gifford lecturer at Aber- 
Winning especial distinction in a charge deon Univ., 1911-13, and Ilibbert lec- 
across a riv. to the W. of Caen. See (urer, 1921. He was Gifford lecturer, 
the ^if»t, of the regiment by Lt.-Col. F. K. univ. of Eilinbiirgh, 1921-23. Ilia works 
Whettoii, 1928. include The Development from Kant to 

Prinoe Rupert, seaport in. at the W\ Hegel (1882); Essays in Philosophical 
terminus of tho (xrand Trunk I'aeillc Crift’emn (with Haldane) (1883); //rpe/ian- 
Rallway, on Kaicn I^.. Port Kssington ism and Personality (1887); Scottish 
estuary, Brit. Columbia, Canada. Found- Philosophy (new ed., 1890; Two Lectures 
ed in 1009. it has since developed rapidly on Theism (1897); Minds l‘lace in the 
and has fishf-ncs uml fish canneries, and Cosmos (new ed., 1902); The Philo- 
ships halibut, imiiorals, luinber, and sophicnl Radicals and other Essays C ^ 01 ); 
grain. l*op. 6700. The Idea of Owl in the Light of Recent 

Prince's Theatre, theatre in Shaftesbury Philosophy (1917); The Idea of Itmnor- 
Avenue, London. It was opened by s. F. tality (1922) ; and Studies in the Philosophy 
Melville, who had hullr up a reputation in of Religion (1930). 

g antomimo production at tho Lyceum. Pringles, tn. of Argentina, in Bnonos 
1 Dec. 1011. It WQ^ intended at that Aires prov., 300 m. irorn Buenos Aires, 
time to fill the need for n largo theatre for and 1.35 111 . N. of Bahia Blanca. It is 
melodrama and popular drama. Ainong the centre of a tlirivlng ugtic. dist. Pop. 
Its most successful productions have been 13,000. 

White Cargo, SUs and Pieces, Funny Fare. Printing inay bo deserltcd as tlie art 
8 hephard*a Pie, Magic Carpet, and of taking copies by preStuiiv from the 
numerous ballets. inked surface of engraved blocks or 

Princes* Islands, group of nine Is. in the movable type; or from ipcised lines on 
E. of tho Sea of Marmora, tho two largest metal plates, as In engraViD^ and otch- 
beinflp-rrlnkipo and Kbalkl. They are Ings; from depressions, as In photogravure, 
about 13 m. S. of Constantinople, and are or from the smooth surface of stone so 
celebrated for their beauty and fine treated os to reject the Ink except whore 
climate. required (lithography). 

Princeton: 1. Bor. of- Mercer co., New Htstork’aj-. — Although we know that 
Jersey. U.S.A., It) m. N.E. of Trenton. P. from movable typo was pmotised in 
Ttio imlv. of P. owes Its existence to a Ghlna in tbo thirteenth century and in 
college founded at Elizabeth tow'n In 1746, Korea Ju tho fourteenth, and that block 
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P. wafl In use there and in Japan Bome eal busineBB of P. from morable types. A 
oonturies earlier, yet It was not till the form of P. press was already known, so 
middle of the fifteenth century that a^ was the necessary stiff ink; paper wits 
press was set iip in Europe. In the m, available, so that Gutenberg's contribu- 
from the multiplicity of the characters ation was largely in devising a praotioal 
required, the use of type soon weiit out» method of casting large numbers of 
and the Chmese reverted to block books, identical types in a reasonable length of 
One hundred and forty years after time. No date or name of prmter 
movalde type bad been introduced in the appeared on any book until 1457. when 
W.. It returned to China, whore it had the names of Furt and Sohoeffer, who had 
originated ovor 550 years bofoi'e. The been associated with Gutenberg, appeared 
first book pnnted bv Europeans m China on the famous and beautiful PsaUer, This 
was printed in 1500: De mtsswne Lega- magulilcont vol. has initials printed in red 
tot am Japonenaium eui Romannm Ounain. and blue, and the craftsmanship is of a 
The earliest undoubted date for any Euro- very high standard. 

pcan woodcut block is 1423, and although Cologne liad some noted printors, and 
there is no certain evidence for the here the tille-page was first used and 
existence of block books with both text leaves began to bo numbered and the 
and IHiihtratious cut m wood before 1400, ‘signature* .uldod to the first page of the 
it seeiriH most probable that the desire sheets. Hun . too, Oaxtoii made his first 
for some text to accompany the pictures acquaintance with the press from some 
would early load to this method As to prmter whose nauio hw not come down to 
who was tbe Inventor of P. from movable us. Printed musical notes appeared In 
type In Europe, opinions ore divided, and 1473 in Gerson’s Gollectorium. In Italy 
the controxoray has gono on with more the first printers wenj two Gers., 8weyn- 
or less acrimony for nearly four hundred heym and Paniiart/, who m 1461 started 
jears whether Johann Gutenberg iq,v.) a press in Suluaco; before the end of the 
of Mainz should have the honour or fifteenth ceiiturv there were thirty Ger. 
Lanronz Janszoon, Buroamed Coster (g.v ), printors then* out of a total of forty; at 
of Haarlem. Neither > iiio appears on Venice, too. the name occurs of John 
any P. turned out at tneir respective of Speier in U69. Napl<-s and Milan, 
presses, nor do any of the associates of Florence and Ferrara all lia<l presses 
either mention him as a prmter or the before 1.30U. It was Italy that hist broke 
inventor of P. In the Oolwjnt Chronicle, away from the Gothic form of letter that 
1499, it is said, on the authority of Ulrich bail boon used bv tho Ger ami Dutch 
Zel, a printer of Oolognus, that ‘this right printers. One of the llue''t printers was 
worthy art was invented fir'-t of all in Nicolas Jenson whose iioblo roman typo 
Germany at Mainz on the llhine,* and was the lusplratimi of Win. Morris’s 
proceeilK: ‘This happened in tho year of ‘Golden* type, of the * Uores Press* type, 
our Lord 1440, ami from that time on and of Bruce Uogcro's ‘Centaur* tvpe. 
until 1460 the art and what belongs to It Venice produced in the fifteenth century 
was being investigated, ami in the year of nearly half of the books printed in Italy, 
our Lonl 1450 . . , men began to print, and Italy witli its many presses had a 
and the first book that was printed was the larger output bv for than Germany, and 
Bible 111 Latin [tho Ijat, Ma/arm Bible]. produced finer work. The first printers in 
* Altlioughthoart wasimentedat Mam/ France, too, wore Ger. craftsmen, Fn- 
as regards tho manner in whb'h It is now burger. Goring, and Crantz, whfi were 
coininoiily used, yet the first preflgunition brought to Pans in 1470 for the press at 
was invented in Ilollurid trom tho Dona- tho .Sorbonne, ainl in 1473 started ♦^holr 
fiises which wore printed there before that own press. In 1409 Aldus Manutlie pro- 
ttmo.* The ehronlclcr continues: ‘The duced the Uream of Palyphilus, reginled 
first inventor of printing was a burgher of by many autliontles ns one of tho niiest 
Mainz, and waw born at ytrasbiirg, and illustrated books ever produced. Thetyiies 
ciUiod Y unker J ohann G utenbeig;,* J unius used by Aldus were excellent ami a revival 
Hadrianus in his liaiaria, printed in 1588, of one of tlioiu. now called ‘ Boinho,* is one 
states of Lauronz Coster of Haarlem, that of the best types fop books in use to-day. 
in 1440 he first out letters from the bark Aldus was the first printer to use sloping 
of trees and printed them for the amuse- or what is now known as Jtahe type. In 
inont of fliildroD, and afterwards used the Netherlands, Utrecht, and Ajobt pro- 
lead and tin, that a workman in hie em- liuecd the earliest dated work which we 
ploy stole the letters and went to Mainz, know, emd that as late as 1473. 
and in 1441 set up a press there, and In The first Eng. pnnted book to a 
1442 printed tbo Dottnnale of A. Gallua daAv WtX"^ tho or Sage ngis of the PhilO' 

and tno Trartatus of Hispanns. From sophtii* issue^l by Wm. Cixton from Ins 
those two souwert the eontrovorsv arose, pre^ss at Westminster, ^ov. 18, 1477, 
and there is a considerable liU'raturo on although, as be had born settled there for 
the snlijcet. notatdv A. van dcr Linde’s over a voar, it is probable that it was not 
The Ouster LegejidilSll), Gutenberg $7 S), the first work printed there. During 
and Geschichte Uer Erfindung der f$uch~ his first three jears at Westminster 
druckerkwist (1882); and Ilesael’s Outer* • Caxton printed t ^rtv books, and in tho 
berg: vras he the Inventor of Printing f fifteen years of hi ife that the jpress wa 
(1882), and Haarlem the Birtholace of earriod on by him no fewer tlian 106. 
PriiUing, not Maine (1887). Tlio con- inoluding new e<ls. His first use of 
troversy continues, but tho greatest weight signatures and of spaced -out hnos was 
of evidence at present is for Gutenberg as in 1470, and of woodcut blocks in 1481. 
being tho first in Europe to make a practi- At Oazton’s (loath in 1491 tho business 
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came Into the hands of Wynkyn do 
Worde (<z<t7.)» who had been his foreman, 
and was carried on at Westminster till 
1500, when he removed to Fleet Street, 
during which time almost all his dated 
books wore reprints of those issued by 
Cazton. In ail, his output during this 
period was no loss than 100 vols. Oxford 
was not long behind Westminster in 
starting P. ; there is a book supposed to be 
from the press of Theodoric Rood which 
bears date 1468, but this date is an error 
for 1478, caused by the dropping out 
of an X. In 1480 another printer, John 
Lettou, set up a press in London, and 
was Joined a few years later by Wm. 
de Machlinia, who continued the business 
by himself at two addresses — *Hy Flete- 
brigge* and in Holbom. There is no 
direct record of the fact, but very strong 
evidence in support of the belief, that the 
business of Machlinia was taken over by 
Richard Pynsou, who was the ilnost 
printer in England before the end of the 
fifteenth century, his first dated book 
being issued In 1402. The only other 
London printers of this period to l)e 
mentioned are Julian Notary and Jean 
Barbler, who were working together 
from 1498 to 1500. The term Incunabula 
(d.v,) is applied to books which were 
printed before 1500. 

From 1500 onwards it must suffice to 
mention a few of the printers who have 
done most for the advancement of the 
craft (see separate articles). Aldus has 
already been named, and after him 
Johann Froben of Basle (d. 1527) may he 
mentioned for the decorations and literary 
quality of his output. Paris now comes 
to the front with Ilehri Estioiine, and 
later Us son Robert, Simon C'olines, and 
Oeoffrol Tory. In Lyons there were 
tiltlenne Dolet (commoucod 1*. 1538), 
Sebastian Grypbius (commenced P. 1528), 
and Jean de Toufnes (1504-64). In 
Antwerp from 1570 onwards Christopher 
Plantin was turning out a vast quantity 
of books, boiiio of them most costly 
productions, such as his Polyglot Bible 
(1669-73). Very little can bo sai<l for 
the quality of Eng. P. in the sixteenth 
century, though in 1559 the work from 
the press of John Day entitled him to be 
classed amongst the line printers. Scot* 
land had its first press in Edlnburgli, and 
in 1507 James IV. lieonsed Walter Chep- 
man and Andrew Myllar to print; and 
the first printer in Ireland of whom there 
is any reliable account was Ilumphroy 
Powell, who was printing in Holbom in 
1548-49, and set up in DublJii in 15.>0. At 
Oxford, W'hore there had been no press at 
work since about 1476, Walter Burley was 
printing in 1517, and his latest hook is 
dated 1519, and no other printer is known 
there for seventy years. The earliest Cam- 
bridge date is 1521 on a book printed by 
JobmSiberch (a trans. of Lucian), it is 
sixty years before another Cambridge 
Imprintais found. There were printers 
in Tavistock in 1525; in Bristol 1546; 
Ipswich, 1547; Canterbury, 1549; Nor- 
wich, 1566; and In addition to this there 
were sey. secret presses in various 
parts of the country. The seventeenth 


century was a period of stagnation, it not 
retrogression, in the quality of P. both 
on the Continent and in England es- 
pecially. The large family of tho Elzevirs 
m various tns. in Holland stand out 
prominently, howover; their business was 
founded by Louis in 1583, and the latest 
printer of tho name was Abraham, who 
died in 1712; tho most famous of the 
Elzevirs was Bonaveutura, who com- 
menced P. in 1608 and died in 1652. 
The books bearing their imprint number 
over 1600 (see Ei 2 Evik). In England dur- 
ing this period the name of Robert Barker 
should bo mentioned os tho printer of tho 
so-enllcd authorised version of tho Blblo, 
1611, and those of Wni. and Isaac Joggard 



A PRINTI.NO PUE.SS ; SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
An illustration from a n.ii^e of Spiegel van hei 
menschehjk bednjf, by Jan and Caspar Luiken, 
Auisterdain, x 6 (> 4 . 


for the folio Shakespeare of 1623. Rich- 
ard Norton lii 1610 issued a very fine 
cd. of tho works of St. Chrysostom. The 
first press in tho Amcr. colonies was at 
Harvard College, Cambridge, tho Rev. 
Joseph Glover liavlng given to the 
college a fount of typo. This remained 
the only pre&>s till 1660, when another 

S ress and another printer, Marniaduko 
ohiison, y^cre sent out from England to 
print a Bible in tho Indian tongue, 
upon wliich book tho two printers wo»ed 
together, and cumplcteo it in 1663. 
Boston was tho next to have a press, in 
1675, and tho colony of l^onnsylvania 
followed In 1685, but presses set up in 
Virginia in 1682 and in Maryland In 1689 
were at ouco suppressed. P. in New 
York began in 1693. Up to the end of 
this century tho Eng. ptmtors had been 
their own typefounders In most cases, 
though sometimes procuring matrices 
and soniotlines type from the Dutch. 
Dr. Fell, at tho Oxford Uuiv. Press, estab. 
a typo foundry in 1667 and helped to pro- 
duce some of the finest P. In England. 
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Fell typos have been roviyed for occa* 
fiional books in this century, notably for 
the Nonesuch Press. 

Wm. Caslon, the ^atest of Enf?. type- 
founders of the eifi^teenth centurv, cut 
some beautiful typos in 1716, and it is 
probable that the typo used by John 
llaskett (the royal printer at Oxford) in 
the Bible of that date, commonly known 
as the 'Vlncfrar' Bible, was from his 
foundry. Other printers in London 
in the eighteenth century were Samuel 
Kichardson the noyelist and 

bookseller, who started in 1706; Henry 
Woodfall and Thomas Bensley, who 
commenced business in 1783. After 1744 
Robert and Andrew Foiills of Glasgow 
issued some beautiful books, and John 
Baskerville (^.v.)-— a writing master of 
Birmingham — who became univ. printer 
at Oambrldge (1760-70) is recognised as 
the ftnest typographer of his time (he 
began printing in 1750) in this country at 
least. A revival of his typo is in regular use 
by book printers to-day. On the Continent 
the two outstanding names are those of 
the Dldots (^.v.) of Paris and Giovanni 
Battista Bodoni (g,v.) of Parma. There 
were a number of private presses started 
In England in the clg» tccnrii century, the 
most prominent among them being that 
of Horace Walpole at Strawberry IIlll. 
The prln. features to be recorded of P. in 
the nineteenth century are the substi- 
tution of iron for wood in the P. press, 
and, In common with other manufis., 
the introduction of machinery and steam 
and other power and of type-setting 
machines; these, however, are treated of 
in the technical portion of this article. 
Of the printers, Bulmcr, Hensley, and 
John Nichols wore all three producing 
important works. The line of tiie king’s 
prlnt€*r8 was continued from 1770 by the 
anccMors of the Eyres of E>rc & Spottis- 
woodc. Edmund Evans was the printer 
of Kate Greenaway’s famous ilaldrcn’s 
>)Ooks, and also the work of Kandolph 
Caldecott, both of which ov\o iniicii to the 
print or for the beauty of t heir illuMt rat ions. 

Iinprovenicnts in decoration uud in 
disiday of title-pages i^ associated with 
the work of Ch. Whit tingham the > ounger, 
and of the new designs of types and decor- 
ated pages produced by Morns 

(g,v.) at the Kelinscott J*r<‘ss. and bis 
iniluence upon others of the private 
presses for which beautiful typos have 
been designed. Notoiilo among tliese is 
the Doves Press whose austere typography 
was in such contrast to Wm. Morris’s 
decorative exuberance. After the First 
World War many tine private pres'^os had 
an Influenee on general piiblisliing and 
book printing, consplcuoiislv tlie (hdden 
Cockerell Press under Robert Gibbings, 
who employed Eric Gill to design typos 
and illustrations. The Nonesueh Press 
(o.r#), founded by Francis Meyncll. proved 
that elegant and beautiful liooks could be 
produced on modem machines In modern 
types at moderate prices. Previously, 
the private presses had used hand presses 
and the prices were out of reach of all 
but the rich. Sonio of the loving care, 
the good taste, the Inventiveness that used 


to be lavished on collectors pieces is now 
going into everyday productions though 
more often by the publisher’s initiative 
than by tlio printer’s. 

Practicai- Work. — ^Typography, or P. 
from a raised surface. Is by far the most 
used of the three methods specified in the 
definition of P. and includes not only P. 
from movable type, but all relief P., c.p. 
stereotypes (g.v.), or type-metal caets pro- 
duced from moulds of plaster or tiong 
of whole pages of type or other matter; 
electrotypes, or copper shells backed with 
metal, produf«*d from electrical deposit 
upon moulds of plastic or wax taken from 
type, woodcuts, line or half-tone blocks; 
or directly from uiiv one of these throe 
kinds of blocks. Typefounding is do- 
seribod under Typk ami Ttpefoundino ; 
electrotyping under Mktalluroy; line 
and half-tone blocks under Process 
Work; and \ioodcut8 under Wood 
Enobavino. 

Composition. — Composition by band 
only is hero ron.Mderccl. that by machine 
is treated in a separate article — Type- 
rASl’lNQ AND TYPD-sKTTINO MACHINES. 
In practice, only .small Jobbing work 
is hand-set to-day. All continuous read- 
ing iiuitter of any length is always set 
on a machine \vhlc*h may cast types 
singly (‘Monotype’) or In lines ('Lino- 
type, ‘Intertype ). Experiments are be- 
ing made witli photographic type-setting 
machines for use with the photographic 
reproduction processes. Each character 
must, of course, have its own place, and 
for this purpose each fount needs iwo 
coses, or trays, divided by partitions into 
separtite boxes, one for each character. 
These eases lie on the top of the composing 
fmino at about breast height, sloping 
upwards towards tlio back. These are the 
cases for immediate use, and beneath 
there is a rack to hold five pairs of cases. 
The upper case eontaius all the capitals, 
small capitals, figures, and accented 
letters. The lower case, Is^causo of the 
varying frequency of oecurrenee of Gie 
diiTcrcnt letlers, and the greater aggre- 
gate of tJiem used, has boxes of var>mg 
size. ( From tins arrangement art* derived 
two plirascs in the printer’s tcrminul«>gy: 
TppiT case’ refers to capitals, ami ‘lower 
case’ to small letters.) Thert* art* four 
dllTeront size.s: tlie largest, of which thuie 
is only one, is for c, wlilch is bix time> fho 
size of the boxes in the upper ca-se; then 
there art' fourteen two-rhirds it.s si/o, 
€»leven one-third, and twenty-six ono**«ixth. 
This ca.se contains all the small letters ex- 
cept ing accented ones, and the punctuation 
marks, quadrats, and spaces, donlde 
letters like ff, 11, fl, and &, and the boxes 
are so arranged that the Iniger and more 
freqnentlv used ones arc* togeth«*r in the 
middle of the ease. Type is set by a 
coijipo.sitor who takes eaeli letter and 
space in turn nut of its box and places 
it in a small adjusts* Me tray, known as a 
composing st Ick . 'i ne ordinary stick used 
in book and Jobbing work is of metal, 
with the left end adjustable by a screw or 
spring fastening, so that the measiux*s may 
he altered to the length of line to l>e set. 
Id beginning a paragraph an em quadrat, 
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or space the siso of the letter 11, Is 
first placed in the stick to the extreme 
left and held by the thnmb to form the 
indentation, then the types, letter by 
letter, of the first livord are taken from 
their boxes and placed In the stick as they 
are picked up. As each word is set a 
space is put in (except, of course, at the 
end of a line), generally a thick or three 
to em, and when the last word that the 
line will hold has been sot. it that does 
not fill out the lino and the next word 
cannot be divided, the line will require 
Justidcation, that is, tho space between 
the words altered to accommodate the 
word in question, if the work is not to 
be set solid, that is, each line of type close 
up to the one above it, a tbin strip of lead 
is inserted between the linos. In emptving 
the stick the compositor uses a lead which 
was plat'ed in the stick before the first line 
was set, and, turning the stick cud for end 
so that the last line set is nearest to him 
and the setting-rule outside that, grasps 
the ends of the matter between the lead 
and rule with first fingers and thumbs of 
his two hands and steadies tho type at the 
sides and back with bis other fingers, and 
so carries it to the galley, which is a flat 
tray with three raised sides made some- 
times of wood, but mostly of metal; in this 
and on a special press a galley proof is 
generally pulled for first reading. In the 
case of long books or books which ba\e 
special problems of layout or arc likely to 
be heavily corrected, the editor, author, or 
publisher may require to see proofs nt this 
stage (for marking of proofs see Proof- 

READIKQ). 

The type, corrected. Is now njodo up in 
page form, with headlines and page 
numbers added, \\hen number of 
pages that w*lll complete one sheet are 
ready they need tc» bo imposed, or 
arrangetl in such relation to one another 
that when printed tlfe sht^els may fold 
with the i»ages appearing in their correct 
order, luis having tK’Cii done, the whole 
requires the Insertion of furniture (wooden 
or metal strips) between and around the 
pages and to form the margins. It Is then 
forked up In a chase or iron frame with 
bars across it to give security to the fonuo, 
os the chase with tho assembled pages is 
called. When tho furniture is in position 
the type is held firm inside the chase 
by means of wedges known as quoins. 
Before the quoins are tightened the planer 
is used to ensure for the type an even 
surface, which it would not have if some 
letters were not standing on their feet luit 
sticking to the next letters. The planer 
is a block of wood about 1 In. thick, an<i 
about 6 in. by 8 in., which is placed 
on the face of tho tyjHi and gently stnick 
with a mallet. A first imge proof is now 
pulled and the corrections made. After 
printing, the type may be returned to the 
comtigslfig room for distribution, 
return to the cases, if it Is desired to pre- 
serve it. 

The practice of bookwork applies also to 
lobbing and news work, and where thero 
is any difference it will now be mentioned. 
The term * Jobbing work* is applied 
chiefly to cards, circulars, invoices, hand* 


bills, and other small woric. as well as 
to posters, and to a very lar^ extent 
consists of displayed work. The prin. 
difiFerencee between the operations of the 
newspaper office and those which have 
been described are that a much larger 
proportion of the composition is done by 
mechanical means (see Typs-cartino and 
TTPB- eBTTiNG MACHINES), and thore is 
very little distribution in that, the type 
being melted down and the metal used 
again ; and the fact that when tho ordinary 
movable type la used it is not printed 
from direct, but 8terootypc<l plates are 
made, either flat or, more frequently, cost 
in semicircular form, for attachment to 
the type cylinders of rotary presses (sea 
Sterbotypinq). 

Press and Machine Work. — For the 
best part of 400 years after the invention 
of P. in Europe the same stylo of wooden 
press was in use, with only minor improve- 
ments, and these chiefly in Holland. It 
was a screw press, made cntlii'ly of wood, 
except that the bed upon which the forme 
lay was of stone, contained in tho carriage 
or * coffin.* It was only in the first decade 
of the nineteenth rontiiry that the first 
iron press was invented by Earl Stanhope; 
in this the chief improvement, l)eyond the 
fact of its being of iron and ihereforo 
more rigid and less clumsy, was tho use 
of levers in place of the screw. The 
same structural foim, however, still 
persists, which may bo described as a 
vertical frame, standing on f<mr feet and 
supporting a platen made to rise and 
fall at ulll by the use of a horizontal bar. 
Horizontal runners or ribs are fixed to tho 
bottom of this frame, supported at the 
other end by one leg, with a carriage 
travelling upon thejR, forming the bed of 
the press, and bearing upon it the forme, 
which is drawn out fur iukiug, and placing 
the sheet and retunied beneath the platen 
to receive the impression. The niovo- 
nient of tho carriage is effected by a 
winch arrangemoiit. The platen, wiiich 
is supported on a strong spring contained 
in a box at the head of tho press, is fon'cd 
down by a piece of steel, called a chill, 
being brought to a vertical from a sloping 
pobitloD by means of a lever actuated 
by tho piilUng over of the handlo bur, 
the recoil of the spring carrying back 
the platim to its former position on tho 
return of the handle bar. Two adjum'is 
of the press have yet to be described: 
the tympan and frisket. The former is 
fixed wiib detachable hii^es to tlio car- 
riage at t be end farthest fi^m tho platen 
when the eiirriage is run omt, and consist s 
of two iron frames eacl)[ covered with 
parchment stretched tightly, one being 
made to fit within tho othbr, so that they 
ore flush in thickness, the larger one being 
of tbe same size as tlie b4d of tho presb. 
The two frames are fastened together hy 
hooks on the larger one, witli studs on 
tbe smaller, and the par^ment on both 
is on the lower side, betwaon which a few 
sheets of paper are lutorposeil for the 
purpose of equaliblug and taking off tbe 
hardness of the Impression, when the 
tympan Is fixed to the carriage as des- 
cribed and turned upon Its bingos, it is 
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upoD the iTiiior aide that the paper to be 
printed Is laid. The frlsket serves to 
bold the paper fn Its place Hliea the 
t>nipm Is hmcied on to the forme, and 
to prf \( nt an> ink that may have firot on 
to the furniture oi chase from reaching: 
the paper, it consists of an iron frame 
alight Iv hinallci than the outer frame of 
tlu tvnipan. to which it Is atta<hed In 
the same wa> as that is to the carriaim 
\ sheet of stiontr paper IS pasted oii to the 
frisket in the same way as the parchment 
Ih to the tjmrian and tins paper is cut 
away in those plueeh where It would fall 
upou the t\pc a framework of paper 
being: thus left to support and protect 
the margins «>f the sheet to Ije printed 


making: the Impression equal for the whole 
fetriiio, and this is effected for the most 
part by varying: the nuratier of thicknesses 
of piper wltlilu the tympan The basic 
TcasoM for inequality of impression In 
type is (a) inequality of surface of the bed 
of the printiiJir machine and (b) the varla 
tion In pressure received by characters 
with a prmtinfr surface which is small 
(e ff a full point) and those with a large 
surface (e p the letter m) The Letouzey 
method of printing reduces make ready by 
employing typo (.ast with minute differ 
enecb m lie ight, e ff tn has a shorter shank 
than the lull point Overlap lug applies 
to woodcuts, line, or tone blocks, and 
is on the same principle as making 



Left Ibe coiiiposiU r is preparing a small k riii kr )uL 1 1 g work Aiglil Ibe prml r i!» \a luaiug 
the fust sheet ( Quad Demy ) run ironi a flat inaebioe alter completion ol make ready 


Ink t ibles arc mostly made of iron and 
fixed to the floor They art of two sorts 
one has a c>lliid<r with rmnk liundle to 
give out the ink fioin a k i c pt k k behind 
It. with the othei a briuu i woutltn 
implement in the form of a short bif>id 
cylinder with an ufirlght ii iiuJk at the 
top is used to rub out tlu ink as niH^ded 
Inking balls with a handle at thi lop were 
used in the old da>s for be itiiik the ink 
upon the t>iK hut at the pn (iit diy 
rollers are used tl ei arc made of a com 
position which iueludeb glue nnd trtaele 
and are cast or mouldenl around a wooden 
spindle and rc\ol\e in an iron friimo with 
upiight handles or a single handle In the 
case of short ones (For Ink ve under 
Ink ) Nowadays these hand presses are 
only used for making proofs, hut In the 
past two men ge ne rally worked toge'thcr at 
a press, one rolling and one pulling, and 
about 250 iinpresaJons in the hour was 
the nsnal spet^d This is after making 
ready, and overlaying, which are pro- 
cesses that have to be described hero, 
though the same operations occur with 
machine P. Making ready, on both press 
and machine. Is bringing up the type to 
an absolnte level, or more aoenratoly. 


read 3 a type forme, but is much flner 
work and its object is the reverse, namely 
to give a hcav ie r iinpresvion on some parts 
of the block than on others II ilf tone 
blocks do not re g Hire the same amount of 
ov«i living us woodcuts as a flner grada 
tion of tone is natural to them our must 
the overlays be so thick or of su hard a 
paper 

J ho sniallc r platen machines are some 
tmu') woikid bv treadle tlu larger ma 
(limes ill her pKlin, eyliudir or rotary 
aie power dilvcn It is intended here 
to gi\e a giiuial idea of the principles 
on which they are constnictcd P 
madiiiKS ina> be divided into three 
( lasse s platen mac him s in w hie h both the 
P surfiee and the linprtssion surface K 
flat eilmder machlues in which the P 
surfaei is flat and the 1 npresslon surface 
cylindrical, and rotar> in which both 
surfaces are cylindrical The principle 
of the smaller platen machines is as 
follows they bat a vertical coffln facing 
the operator, npou which the forme Is 
fixed by clamps on a special chose. The 
platen, when the sheet is laid on, is 
nearly horisontal and Immediately In 
front of the operat4>r, beiug supported by 
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two iirms, br whfoh In workfrifc it is 
oarried down to faro the forme; its 
position whilst travellincr gradually as- 
sumes the \erticA], and on arriving at 
this position the impression takes place. 
The impression Is regulated by one or 
more screws, or. in some makes, wedges, 
at the back of the platen. As tno platen 
returns to position for layinsr on after each 
impression, the inkinR rollers travel 
dowuw'ards across the InkinK table and 
over the forme, returning: as the platen 
Effaln approaches tbo forme. The making 
ready Is upon the same principle as in the 
hana-press; and this holds i?ood with 
machines of tiio various sorts. With the 
class of mai itino above described a lad 
can lay on and take otf 1004) per hour with 
a treadle maohme. or more with power. 

The first P. machine was a cv Under 
roaohloe invented by Wm. Nicholson In 



BLOCK' STONE OR PLAT* 


THE PRINCIPLE OP LETTERPRESS OR RELIEF 
PRINTING Klefi) COMPARED WITH LITHO- 
GRAPHIC (SURFACE OK PLANOGRAPHIC) 
piiiNTlNO {right) 

\ block is shown for the piirpuse of illustration: 
the principle applies equally to a hoe of type. 

1790. and about twenty years later this 
was improved upon by Koeni? for The 
Times. Cylinder nmchiocs may be classi- 
fied as follows: fiat-hed machines and 
rotanr. Of the flat -bod machines the 
simplest form is that with one c) Under, 
which pri its only one side of the paper. I ii 
this form 1 lie cylindel' is T>laccd across the 
machine almut iiiidwav of its lenipth. with 
the ink duct and ink-dwti ibutinfc arrariRC* 
meot at one end. ami the iukinir rollers 
between these and the c\lmdcT and close 
to the latf or. the other end being occupied 
by the laying-on board . h the w hrdo 

of this the bed travels with the inking 
table attached, so that at the time tlie 
ink table is receiving the Ink from the 
distributor the forme luts lust possrd 
under the inking rollers, the grippers 
on the cylinder nave opened to release 
the sheet just printed, and a fresh shci*t 
has been laid in; ow the ivanm journey the 
type ssjRtin passes under the rollers, fol- 
lowed by the table supplying fresh ink to 
the rollers, and the cylinder has revolved 
with tbo Mper around it over the type. 
Of this daso of machlnfi there are two 
main typsa; the stop-cylinder. In which 
OmcTunder Tsmatns statkinary when the 


impreasioQ Is not being made; and the two- 
revolution. in which the cylinder alw'ays 
rotates; of which again there are two 
tviMW — one makes a second re%'olntloii in 
the same direction during the return of 
tho forme-carriage; the other, which 
is a two-fecdcr. has Inking arrangeiiienU 
at each end. and the cylinder, in^'fead of 
continuing to revolve in one direction, 
reverses with tho reversal of tho direction 
in which tbo forme carriage is travelling. 

Two-colour machines are mostly of tho 
flat-bed kind, but in their case there are 
two formes — one colour at one end, and 
one at the other. A.s this ( arries the Qiiiiie 
sheet for tho two rcvoliitlon.s It is only a 
*-inglo feeder. The tw o-c\ Under marhlrios 
print botik sides of the sheet at separate 
impressions iicforo dclhering It, and so 
arc eallctl ‘perfecting* machines. They 
also have an inking arrangement at each 
end. besides the two foriiios. Like 
the two-rcvohition single-cylinder ma- 
chines, they arc fed from above the 
cyll'idcr and not below as with the stop- 
cylmdcr. In a certain tvpo the sheet 
when fed in is carried by tapes around the 
first Under, where it receives the first 
linprc'-sion : tbeiiro it is rained around 
two sinnllcp drums placcfl between the 
two f > hiiclers and on a bits'hcr level w'hich 
leads It to the second Lvlindcr. i‘eviTso<l 
for receiving the second Iiiiprc'ssloii. 
In anotlier and more modern tvpo the 
slicet IS fc<l Into gripper-, iiml transit mnl 
direct to grippers on the sieond t vlmder. 
All these mathines are fitted with auto- 
matic arraiigeriients fop deJivery, which 
vary with various makes, and all can 
be fitted with automatic machinery for 
feeding the sheets, li}' means of a cir- 
cular knife the sheet may be delitered 
cut into two for < onvenicnee In the folding 
operation to follow {sec BooKnivplNG). 
in two main respects rotary machines are 
entirely different from f>ther P. ninchinos. 
Ill the first place, besides Impression eylia- 
ders they have type cjUridcrs, which is 
somewhat of a niisnomcT, as ft would 
hanily bo practicable to lock up type in a 
cjllnurical forme, so that tlioy use stereo- 
type iilates in place of tyi»c. Tho typo is 
-•et most often by machinery and locked up 
111 tlic onl inary way, then a mould is taken 
in fiong {see Papcr); tills can easily be bent 
for casting from, so that it will fit on to 
tbo odlndcr. Tiie other difference Is In 
the paper, which is fed in from peebi 
iiiKtcad of separate sheets, though some 
lotary maehines are adaptable on oc- 
casion for single-sheet feeding. These are 
all-perfecting maehines, an^ aie chiefly 
In use in nev^spaper offieoA They not 
only print on both sides of tho paper, but 
cut, fold, and when n^quirop. paste and 
deliver in bundles of a predetermined 
niimlior. Many magazines, ikhether illus- 
trated or not. arc printed on rotary 
machines, being folded, |)ie sections 
inserted in tho correct sequence, and 
wire stitched, in some tasos into a 
wrapper, printed in one or two colours (see 
also l^flOTOORAVT^RE). 

Iniaglio and Phoiographie ProemsBj^ 
The making of engraved or inUgUo platee 
(see Emqratuio) haring been deMclbed 
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UDdcr the headings nrtven above* It remains 
to describe the P. processes and ma- 
obinory used for this and tor f1at*8iirfaco 
(planographic) P., as In lithography. 
The method employed in the P. of 
intaglio plates of all sorts is to dab the ink 
well Into all the work on the plate, then to 
wipe the surface with a rag. and to polish 
It with the bull of the thumb. The paper 
Is placed on the face of the plate on the 
table of the press and covered with a 
blanket, and the table drawn through 
between the two iron rollers. The P. of 
coloured engravings by this method is 
necessarily a slow one, os all the colours 
have to be, as it wore, painted on to the 
plate fop every copy printed, although 
attempts have been made to print ea<‘h 
colour from a separate plate. Besides the 
ordinary coppcr*plate press niontioned 
above there are nia<‘hlne8, both flat-bed 
and rotary, whic'h work at far greater 
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TIIB PRINCIPLE OP INTAOLIO PRINTING 

A, pLite inked ail over; B, ink wiped off surface; 
C, print. 


speed, and with whieh the Inking, wiping, 
and F. are nil done nieeluiTiieully (.<«ee 
also PiiOTOGKAVi^KE). In Roiiio of the 
rotary niachliies the ink is R<*rHped from 
the surface of the plate by a * doctor* 
blode iustcad of being wiped off; in all 
cases, however, the ink has to lie worked 
Into the inoisea lines of (he plate and the 
fSoo of the plate cleaned before emdi fresh 
copy is printed {see further under Piioto- 
ORAVURB). Lithogrupliv is the proecss of 
drawing upon and r. from Rlf>iio. The 
principles upon whieh tiie process is based 
are the autagouism of grease and water, 
the disposition of greasy substances to 
adhere to one another, and the i>roperty 
of absorption xiosst^Rsed by calmreous 
stones. A ohemieally pure surruco is 
covered in the portions it Is Intended to 

S rlnt with a greasy composition (i.e. has a 
rawing, etc., made on it), and the rest of 
the surface is moistened, so that the 
application of a greasy roller causes the 
resistance of the wet portion, but not of 
the greasy part, and an Impressioa can 
readily be taken from the surface when 
treated in tlds manner. Thib pnx'css can 
also be carried out niechtmlcally, sine 
plates with a grained or rougheue<l surface 
wing the place of the stone. These can 
be buckled round the cylinder of a litbo 
printing press. Collotype (g.e.) is allied to 


lithography. Offset P. Is the latest de- 
vclornncnt of planographic P. In this 
pmcc'iR the F. surfuf'e Is ruiibcr. either a 
Hat Khoct or mounted on a cylinder. Upon 
thin UD inipreSHion is taken from a litbo 
stone, frt)in type, or from an engraved 
plate in a lithographic ink, so that work 
produced by any of these clossc^s may be 
printed by tmnsfcrririg the ink to the 
rub her, and thence to the paper. Offset 
P. and the basic parent process is de- 
scriited hi detail In the article Litbo- 
OR\riiv. 

Correction, of Proofs. See Proof 
Ubadkr; Proof -rradi no. 

See also Calico 1*rintino; Colour 
Pri vTi NO ; 1 llcstration ; I ncun a bula ; 
l.iTHOuRAPiis; PiioTCKiRAvimK; Process- 
Work; tiTICUKOTYPINO; Type-castino 
AN i> Tvpe-.si:tti\o Macuines; Tyfo- 

OltAPflV. 

See E. C, Blginore and O. L. H. Wyman. 
A Hihlioi/raptiv of Printing, with Notes and 
Illustrations, 18«0-8G; T. Jarobl, Printing 
(.Hh cd. 1910); T. L. do VInne, The Prac- 
tice of Typography, 1914; S. Murison and 
N. .iackson. .1 Brief Survey of Printing, 
1923; S. MorUou, The Art of the Prints. 
iy2.'», I'vpe JJesiyns of Past and Present, 
192G. and 7'he 'I apograph ie Arts, 1949: G. 
Winship, (lUtenOcrg to Planlin {an outline 
of the early history of Printing, 1450-1600), 
1920; O. £:>iinon and J. Hodcnin'ig, Print- 
ing of To-day, 1928; A. F. J<»huson, Type 
flesigns, 1994: 1). B, Updike, Printing 
Types, 1997; H. Jackson, The. Printing of 
Books, 1998, E. Gill, Essay on Typo- 
graphy, 19 iO; P. Simpson. Proof -reading in 
the XV Uh, XVlUh, and XV filth Cen- 
turies, 194S; F. Meynell, English Printed 
Books, 1918; 11. Cnrweu and J. Brough, 
What is Printing?, 1948; 11. G. AlilB. The 
Printed Book, 1949; J. W. Forsuith, 
Organ isation and Management for Master 
Printers, 1949; J, R. Biggs. An Approach 
to Type, 1919; K. UUyet, Pictorial Print- 
ing Processes, 1949; and the periodicals 
Typography, Signature, Monotype Be- 
rordtr. Alphabet and Image, and British 
\ Printer. 

Printing Ink, see Ink. 

Priority, preference In obtaining labour 
OP malennN In short supply. The word 
acquired this special application during 
the Seeoiid World War and the system 
of Pm. pul into operation depended Its 
etrectiveness on the setting up of controls. 
Tho I's. r>iv. of the Board of Trade 
was formed to deal with the busluesa of 
oldainlng labour, fuel, materials, and 
capacity for civilian prodiictious (home 
and export) and to allocate, by arrange* 
ment with the ('ontrols. certain raw 
materiaN for those purtuibes. notably 
steel and timber. In relation to the 
rationing system commodities for which 
1*8. arc laid down include petrol, milk, 
bananas, etc., among those given P. 
being doctors (petrol) and young ohildren 
(milk, bananas). 

In its legal use U ' word has sev. apull- 
cations, e.g. os among creditors against a 
debtor or insolvent where the estate of the 
debtor Is liisulhcient to meet all clalnis 
(see Company and CSouPAirr Law^ 
^indifig up; Debt). 
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Prior, Maiihew <1064-1721), IGng:. poet responsible. lu other eases they ate 
and diplomatist, 6. of on artisan family at quite ind^eudeut. 

Wiin home Minster, Dorset. lie attracted Pripel, Pripyat, or Prypeo, riy. of the S* 
the attention of the earl of Dorset, and was of the Byelorussian S.S.ll., an Important 
educated at Westminster School and St. trib. of the Dnieper, Joinlns It after a N, 
John's College. Canibrldite, of which he and B. course of 480 m., 43 m. above Kloy. 
bcoame a fellow In 1688. Thruiifch the Navigable as fur as Plnsk. it traverses a 
induciu'c of the earl E^. was aptmlnted In marshy region, much of which has hcH'ii 
1690 secondary to Lord Diirsley {later earl drained and reclaimed by the UiiHslan 
of Berkeley), Bng. ainbas. at The Haguo; Gow Its trib., the Yatsolda (Yosolda), 
be acted in the negotiations for the tivaty is coiiucc‘tecl by the Oginski Canal with 
of Ryswlok (1697), and was under'seerc* the Nleinen (Memel). During the First 
tary of state in Kngland (1680). In 1700 World War, the area about IMnsk, noted 
be entered Parlianient as a Whig, but for its inarslios, funned a great obstacle 
Joined the Tories In 1701. Ho was com* to movement and the Russian line was 
mtssioner of customs from 1711 to 1714. divided at this point. In the autumn of 
and auibas. at rnrls in 1713, and was im- 1015 an Austro-Cler. offensive under 
prisoned by the Whigs (1715-17) on their Maekensen drove the Russians from this 
return to t»ower. After his release ho area owing to the fact that the time chosen 
lived lu retin'inent on the proceeils of his fortheoffi^nslve was the driest of the year — 
writing and with the help of friends, in Aug. In June 1916 the marshes were again 
partlciilnr Lord Harley. His poetry Ls contested by the Russians under Bnissilov, 
contained In the various eds. of his Poems who drove out the Austrians. It was the 
on Several Occasions (the chief collection scctieof much flghting in the Second World 
being that of 1710). Ills attempt to write War in 1911 and 1944. See further under 
Pindaric odes, as illnst rated by his Carmen Front or Rusbo^Okuman Cam- 

Seculare (1700), a parK^^ric on William paujns, in Second World War. 

III., met with no real siu'C'e^s. and his odes Prism, solid hgiire whose sections across 
in bulk are not nsiially reckonetl among his the inngitndinai axis at any pfdnt when 
best efforts. 7'he Hind and the I'anther parallel give the same ffgiiri\ The slinpo 
Transrers'd to the Story of the Country of the tlgure gives tl»e name to the P.: 
Mouse and the City Mouse, written Ui IViHl triangular, rtetangular. etc. The lines 
in collaboration with his friend C’harlcs joining the vertical of two such sections 
Montagu, is a travesty of Dryden's //Did d(tcrinine the hounding |)1ane.H. Its 
and the Panthtr. Alma, written In prison volume is found by multiplying the 
in imitation of Butler’s HudibrnSf is ai v. ci <*al heigiit by the area of the base, 
buoionnis sneeulativc poem on the rtda- pri»matic Sulphur, monoelinic crystal- 
tlons of body and soul. 1*. Is, however, line f<jrm »)f .sulphur obtained by melting 
remembered less for these and similar the ordinary form and allowing the llqula 
works, such as Nol«moa.(l7 18). Henry and to <Tystellise. It is unstable at ordinary 
Emma (c. 1701 ). and English Hallad on the temps, and soon changes l>ack to the com- 
Taking of fsarnur (1605), than for light moii variety. 

occasional ver^e in the 'ciu of Herriek. Prisoners of War. A prisoner of war 
There Is sincerity and wit lu many of hn may be delined as a public enemy armed 
short poc'ins, siu-h as^TAc Lady^s Txtoking- or attached to the hostile army for active 
gUtss, On my Hirthday, For myoicn Monn- aid who has fullcn lntf> the hands of the 
m&nt. The Question to Lisetta, A Song, captor whether by individual surrender or 
Hans Carvel, To a Child oj Quality, The capitulation. In anet. times P. of W, 
Secretary, on»I Jinny the Just (lirst given (smld ho and were killed, unless the 
to the wo'’ld in A. K. Waller’s e<l. of the iHdiigercmts found It more protitable to 
Poems, 1005-7). Mo'^tly these are pieces exciiunge them or liberate them for 
of Ironical or sensual Imdiimgo, depemliiig ran.soni. For long, iudecil, there were no 
for effec't un wit and the exact sultahihty generally oc'ccptid rules regulating the 
of form. Elis Tu^t Imitations of Chant tr position and fate of P. of W., and It Is 
show that he has ''Oino of his pn*dceeMM>p’s only within ecMnimratlvcly recent years 
^ humour, and his two epistles To that definite regulations have been estab. 
F7««fu‘oo</*SAc/)Am/ai*e cleverly and \Mftily The existing law on the subject Is based 
phrased. Ills tales arc of a Respiration on fJonvcntlon EV. of the Haguo Oon- 
coarseness, but in tla-ii* author ‘we at last fenmceof 1907, which conference adopted, 
reach an English pm-t wtio can manage t lie with certain ehanges, the niles made by 
mcf'hanisrn of u ennte well as tlic most the Hague CfmfcrtMjco of 1899, and the 
skilful Frenchmair ((Jos^^o). HN cpI- art Ides nda ting to P. of W. contained In 
grams are partleiilarly tine. .SW A. Dob- the Genova Convention of 1906. This 
son’s ed. (Parchment Idhniry), 188J). and was somewhat exPmded In the Geneva 
R. B. Johnson’s cd. (Ahiinc Poets). l'<92. Convention of 1920. whpn delegates of 
See also W. M. Thackeray, Enghsh forty -seven nations mot at Geneva and 
Humourists, 18.53; A. Dobson, EighUtnih ratlnud a further agreeindnt on the treat- 
Cfeniury Viangs (3rd scries), 1896; life ment of of W. There was further re- 
bpii*. Birkley, 1914; and studies by C. W. vision in 1949. Under the existing 
liCttg, 1921, and O. K. Elves, 1940. regulations, P. of W. mdat be humanely 

Priory, community of monks or nnns, treated, protected from violence, and 
governra by a prior or prioress. The subject to no reprisuls. They must be 
introduction of Ps. dates from about the supplied with reasonable nourishment* 
end of the thirteenth century, and in medical and sanitary facllltlos must be 
many cases they are still dependent provided, and the P. of W. are regarded as 
upon abbeys, to which they are Anally being In the power not of thmr aotoal 
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osKptorB, but in that of the goT. of the 
captor. All their porsonal belongitigB 
remain their orm, nnth the exception of 
arms, liorsea, and military papers (those 
constltiitlnff booty, q.r,). They may be 
detained in a fortrecs, camp, tn., or any- 
where else except a convict prison, and 
may be kept within Axed bonndaries. 
One of tiio prln. changf^ made iu 1907 
was in regard to forced labour. Tlie state 
may utilise the labour of I', of W. other 
than officers, but it was only in 1907 that 
It was decided to exclutle otfleers. tiiough 
the Jap. had pn*vlously abstained from 
imposing forced labour on Russian ofliccrs 
In 1901-5. Hut in proper cases, those 
who are put to work must be paid ac- 
cording to rank and ability. Tliclr tasks 
must, however, not bo ex»»cssivo and must 
not relate to military opcr.atioiis. Officers 
are i>ald the same as tliose of equivalent 
rank in tlie forces of the power capturing 
them. It Is the duty of officers to make 
all reasonable attempts to escaiio, pro- 
vided they have not given parole, Init 
they may bo punished if recap tnred. 
Ev€‘py prisoner or war, if ouebtloned, must 
declare his true name and rank or render 
himself liable to the loss of the advantages 
given to I’, of W. ,i£ lu-i cIh* s, luit ho need 
not gi\e any other information. The 
exeliange of prisoners is effected in 
accordance with agreementfl called cartels. 
in whicli the time, place, and method 
of ♦exchange are fullv (l<‘tniled. The 
basis of exchange is generally that of 
strict equivulcntb, man for man, rank for 
rank, disability for dNability. (Vrtain 
non-combatants, such os do<*tors, medical 
orderlies, and padre.s, may claim repatria- 
tion. A parole is a promise, either vcriml 
op written, given by an officer to secure 
greater fpce«lt)iu of movement or to obtain 
special ppivilegi*s or advantages while held 
ns a prisoner of war. The officer giving 
the parole pledges his honour to pursue or 
refrain from pursuing a particular course 
of conduct, and a breach of this guarantee 
of good faith may involve the extreme 
penalty If the paroled prisoner be captured 
in arms before ho ha-^ been regularly 
exchanged. The Convention of 19*20 oIfk) 
allowed for in formation bureaux iu the 
belligerent countries to circulate infor- 
mation about 1\ of W. During the war, 
a nenf/ral power should safeguard P. of 
W.'s Interests: tlie pcprosentativcs of this 
power may vlMt 1*. of W. cniiiiis anii 
question prlsonors. The rules outlined 
above have no niipllcation to captured 
spies. The allegntions made against 
ISermany for her treatment of Hrlt. P. of 
W. during the First World War were 
widely pub., and undoubtedly the con- 
ditions under which the prisoners lived 
were not entirely unavoidable or oxeusable. 
But Germany, also, brought charges 
gainst other allied powers iu regard to 
Oer. P. of \V., and though Great 11 titain 
ob 9 ervecl Tlie Hague regulations, the 
observance of those regulations by some of 
the bolligortmts left much to be desired 
K. F. Roxburgh, The Prisoners of War 
Infomtation Bureau in London^ 1915, in 
regard to the working of that bureau 
during the First World War). 


The judgment in the Nuremberg trial 
iq.v.) showed that in the .Second World 
War tJjc political and military heads of 
the Oer. Gov. and Wobrmucht and their 
subordinates subjected 1*. of W. to ex- 
tremely bad treatment on a number of 
oeeasious. Thchc included the shooting 
of flftv R.A.F. oflioops in Man h 1944. 
These men had escaped from tlie P. of W. 
camp at Sagan, near Breslau (Wroclaw) 
and were shot on recapture, ou tlie direct 
orders of llithr. It was not even con- 
tend© 1 >*y the flefendants In the Nurem- 
berg trial that this was other than 
murder, In complete violation of inter- 
national law. With certain notable 
exceptions, howeviT. Germany on the 
whole observj-d tlie (Seneva Oonvontion 
with Brit. I*, of \V : but Fr. prisoaers were 
often ill-treated and Polish and Russian 
P. of W. wen* subjected to extr«*mo 
brutality, some Soviet P. of W. being made 
the subject of nu dteal experiments of the 
most crnol kind. Japan broke all 
conveiiUons, employing P. of W. as unpaid 
coolie labour amt using torture to extract 
information or as the punishment for 
trivial offences. Japan was one of the 
non-Rignatorles of the Geneva Convention, 
os was the Soxlet Union: and Soviet 
treatment of Fninisli, Polish, and tier. 
1*. of W. dnrinff the Second World War 
has been harshly criticised as inhuman 
and laoklng moral iustiffcation. In 1946 
the Nobel peace prize was awarded to the 
Intematiorml Red ('Jross (^mniittce for 
Its work done on liebalf of }\ of W. of rU 
nationalities during tlie Secoml World 
War. in 1946 and 1947 sev. meetings 
were held at Geneva, organised by the 
Int-ernatlonal Red Cross, to eonsidor 
revision of the clauses of the 1929 con- 
vention which aflc(*red P. of W. A new 
Genova (kmveiiUon was signed in 1949 
(.sec further under llF.n OROSai. See P. des 
Gouttes, iJommentaire de la Conrenfion 
de Geneve du 27 jit!Uet 1929, 1930; F. W. 
Heinemnnn. Das KriegsgefangeturecM \n 
Lnndkneg, 1931 : VI'. S. Flory, Prisoners of 
War, 1940; A. H. Werner, Z#a Croix- liouge 
et les ('onvenfiovs de Oen^ye, 1943; and J. 
Cnzcneuve, Ussai sur la psychologie du 
pnsonnier de guerre, 1944. 

Prisons. Tlic idea^of using 1\ as places 
of piiiiishmc'nt is comparatively recent. 
Well into the nineteenth century tiio 
punishment for all felonies was death and, 
for misdemeanours, fine*', whipping, the 
illory or the stocks. P. vi’ere used In the 
rst Instance for safe cu'^tody and tor 
n.'^sisting the Crown to exact its floes, 
whilst tlie bridewells were intended to 
provide work for the utiempltiyed and 
those who refused to work. During the 
elghti‘ontli century the distinction between 
these two tsrpes of Jail'’ wa^ largely 
obliterated. The jails of that period ana 
the first part of tlie nineteenth century 
were morally degrading and utteriy 
insanitary, ami t was a^inst these oon- 
dltloDS that flrsi John Howard and later 
Elirabeth Pry (g.r.) agitated. 

The Jails were generally run for private 
profit and in so far as there was super- 
vision it was the Tosponslbility of the 
justices and the local authorities. The 
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state was, however, responsible for the 
oonvlots. Convicted felons who were not 
put to death had been deported to the 
colonies; as this became increasingly 
difficult, alternatives had to be found. 
The first state penitentiary was built at 
Mlllbank in 1821. In 1 877 all P., whether 
convict estabs. or local P. were placed in 
the charge of the Homo Office. A board 
of Prison Commissioners and Directors 
of Convict Prisons was estab. for their 
general superintendence. All sentences 
of three years and upwards were served in 
convict P. and shorter sentences in what 
were still called local P. Gradually the 
regime of ihe two types of P. was brought 
closer together until the difference was 
little more than a name. The distinction 
was finally abolished by the Criminal 
Justice Act (1948) with the abolition of 
penal servitude. 

The design of the nineteenth-century P.. 
starting with the * model prison^ of 
Pentonville in 1842, was based on the 
belief in separate confinement. Partly 
this was a reaction against the lack of 
segregation of the early I*., part ly the result 
of a genuine conviction as to the moral 
value of solitary meditation. Unfortu- 
nately most of these P. are still in use. 
Work in them, typified by the treadmill, 
was exhausting and, of set purpose, with- 
out practical utility. By the end of the 
century doubts were beginning to be felt 
about this system. A royal commission 
was accordingly appointed. Its report, 
pub. In 1895, vigorously condemned the 
existing system for its demoralising effects. 
The commission considered that the aim of 
a prison system should be * to awaken the 
higher susceptibilities of prisoners . . . and 
whenever possible turn them out better 
men and women physically and morally 
than when they came in.* This statement 
brought to the fore the fundamental 

a uestion of the purliose of P. i^hould 
tiay aim primarily at deterring the 
potential criminal through fear of a prison 
sentence or at reforming the prisoner i 
The modern point of view la that in far 
as fear of punishment can prevent rnme, 
the shame of imprisonment, the ln«s <9 of 
liberty, and separation from all home tM‘s. 
is as effective a deterrent as po.ssible. The 
material conditions of priaon life, however 
unpleasant, do not ndd anything to its 
deterrent value. Their nature may, 
however, easily add to or detract from its 
reformative value. Though the refonn- 
atlve aim is to-day n holly accepted in 
theory, in practice a certain duality of 
purpose btill remains. The old buildings 
still create an atmosphere of repression 
and having been built for deterrence can 
only be partially adapted to a reformative 
process. Inadequate space makes 
vigorous exercises impossible. It fre- 
quently prevents the provision of really 
goo^iWorkshopa and hampers the intro- 
duction of other activities that would be 
valuable for training. 

During the first quarter of this century 
Improvements were steadily introduced. 
Work in association was the rule and 
meals in association were allowed after a 
certain length of sentence bad been 


served. But it was still true that there 
was little positive training, since nothing 
was left to individual initiative or 
individual responsibility. Then an ex- 
periment of great importance was tried 
when speolal training for selected prisoners 
was Introduced at Wakefield, with more 
responsibility, more freedom within the 
lirison, and with a more vigorous regime. 
This was followed up in 1936 by the 
opening of a camp some m. from Wake- 
field (New Hall Camp) where selected 
prisoners live in open conditions. This 
was the first ‘prison without bars.* The 
belief that lies behind this development 
is that prisoners cannot be trained to make 
good use of liberty if they are denied all 
freedom of choice and all responsibility. 
It is not intended that life in the open P. 
should be easier than in the old P. 
Actually It is more vigorous and makes 
more demands on tho prisoners both 
physically and mentally. 

The Second World War for the time 
stopped further developments along these 
lines, but much has been done since. 
Maidstone prison, with an ancillary 
camp, is now a training centre for the 
S.E. Sudbury Pork (Derbyshire) has 
been started as an open training centre 
for tho Midlands and Ley Hill as an open 
prison for convicts. There are also small 
camps in connection with Stafford and 
Exeter. There is one open prison for 
women at Askham Grange near Yi»rk. 
In spite of those developments, in 1917 
only about one-tenth of all prisoners were 
detained in open conditions (this was 
before Sudbury opened). Whilst maxi- 
mum security will always bo necessary for 
some prisoners the limits In tho develop- 
ment of open P. has aertaiuly not yet been 
reached. 

Wakefield was also tho first prison where 
the experiment of paying wages was tried 
out. This so clearly improved both the 
work and morale that it became tho rule. 
The sums earned, however, arc small. At 
the beginning of 1949 the maximum for 
men was only Is. a week. It is now about 
3s., though tho average is much less. 
In 1949, all prisoners were included in the 
scheme from the beginning of their sen- 
tence. Previously cnmiugs only began 
after the first month. (It should bo 
noted that in 1947, 23 per cent of tho men 
and 39 per cent of the women had sen- 
tences of a month or less and were there- 
fore altogether excluded from tho earnings 
scheme. In 1938 tho corrospondlng 
figures had been 51 per cent and 71 per 
cent.) 

Whilst wages may provide an in- 
centive to good work, gn even greater 
incentive Is interesting work. Here 
prison work largely fails. Few of the 
workshops are well equipped. In 1947 
about ouc-third of all prisoners available 
for work were engaged on making or 
repairing mail bags. A very small 
number of prisoners are given vocational 
training in certain trades; a larger but 
still small number go out to work, mostly 
in agriculture. In 1 94 7 tbisjatter number 
was 968 out of a total of nearly 13,000 
effectives and the number is tending to 
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decline. The employment of a ahlfUng 
and lanrely unskilled pop. presents a 
difficult problem, but the difficulties are 
intensified by the desire to prevent 
obvious competition with outside industry 
and the consequent restrictions placed on 
prison labour. Actually this competition 
must exist whether hidden or not. 

Though much prison work is without 
educative value, educational facilities of 
other kinds are increasing. Evening 
classes in most P. are now provided by the 
local authorities, instead of by voluntary 
workers, and prison libraries are linked to 
the bor. or oo. libraries. Correspondence 
classes aro also provided in sumo number. 
The provision of books and classes helps 
to prevent the mental stagnation that was 
an outstanding feature of iirison life in the 
past. Tiiough voluntary workers are no 
longer used for prison classes, they still 
function as prison visitors, providing a 
link with the outside world and an 
unoffleiol, human relationship. Their 
work is valuable but there is still room for 
more \iMtors with good qualifications. 

One modern development, still on a 
small scale, is the provision of psychiatric 
treatment. WakofleM has its own psy- 
chiatrist. Other 1 ng u.i in prisoners can 
be sent to Wonnwood ycrubs for treat- 
ment. A scheme has been drawn up 
to allow outside psychiatrists to attend 
short-term prisoners during their seu- 
tonee with the hope that treatment will 
be cout iiiued after dlacbarge. The scheme 
was only operating in one an^a in 1948. 
Though psycliiatrio treatment Is essential 
for reliubilitatlon In some oases, it is 
admitted by tho authorities themselves 
that prison docs not provide a favourable 
background and that a speeial institution 
is needed. 

Young prisoners (under twenty-one) 
aro treated as a special class. They may 
only be sent to certain 1*. where they are 
kept in a separate wing and an attempt is 
made to give them more active training 
ttian prison life usually a fiords. Lewes 
1*riBon is tho only one useil entirely for 
young prisoners. The<ie spe<*inl arrange- 
ments are Pt'oognlsod as merely reducing 
t lie evils Inherent in detaining young 
persons in prison. Ilen<‘e the proposed 
substitution under the ('rimiiial .Tustiee 
Act, 1948, of dotention centres (sec 
wwrfer Criminal Law). 

The (>]mlna1 Justice Act inirodneed a 
now typo of senteiici*, eorreetivo training, 
a Hcnteiiee of two to four years for persons 
with at least two previous senteiKH's of a 
<'ertaln degree of seriousness. During 
the first ten months of its existence 
sentences of Mrrectivo training were 
passed uii 1028 men and 48 women, 
ypoeial wings at Chelmsford. Liverpool, 
and Wonnwood Scrubs aro being used for 
the majority. Some (in Deo. 1919) won* 
stlU in local P. though it was hoped to 
absorb them as other special wings were 
opened. Beading Prison Is being used as 
on allocation centre. There is a larger 
number of supervisory officials than for 
other prisoners and the aim is to get more 

I iersonal knowledge of the prisoners than 
8 generally possible, including knowledge 
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of home conditions. So as to find out the 
root of the trouble. Prison punishments 
are strictly controlled by regulation, the 
power of the governor being more limited 
than that of the committee of visiting 
justices. Punishments may take the 
form of loss of privileges, restricted diet, 
forfeiture of association, or cellular con- 
finement. Associated with any punish- 
ment there is loss of remission. Unless 
forfeited by misbehaviour, prisoners 
receive remission of a thira of their 
sentence. Visiting committees can order 
a prisoner to be flogged or birched for 
mutiny or violence to an officer. This is 
subject to confirmation by the secretary of 
state. 

In 1947 there were thirty-five men’s P. 
(with or without a wing for women) and 
three P. for women only. The average 
daily pop. was about 13.300 men and 
rather under 900 women. The figures for 
1949 are considerably higher. This in- 
crease is primarily due to longer sentences. 
As a result, about 2000 men on an average 
! were sleeping three in a cell. The use 
I being made by tho courts of the sentences 
of corrective training and preventive 
[ detention is likely to increase this pressure. 
The prison commif^sioners deal only with 
P. In England and Wales. Scottish P. 
come under tho secretary of state for 
Scotland. The advisory committee to 
the secretary of state have recommended 
changes which if carried out ivould place 
the Scottish P. w'cll ahead of the Eng. 
They include tlie payment of higher wages 
and the provision of a period of home 
leave for long-sontcnce prisoners ti>wards 
the end of their time. The Criminal 
Justice Act (Scotland), unlike its Eng. 
equivalent, has abolished corporal punish- 
ment in the P. But even before, it could 
only be used at Peterhead convict prison. 

As regards comparison with foreign 
countries. If open P. arc accepted as 
desirable, the ii^candinavian countries 
lead the way. In Sweden, when Uim new 
scheme is in full operation, open 1’. w ill be 
the rule after the first three months with 
certain very limited exceptions. ?^ri>on 
earnings are much liigiier than in England 
and part of the earnings are set aside for 
the prist>uer liiseUarge. Home leave 
for prisoners has been introduced. Den- 
mark has become the pioneer in the 
Ireatment of p^'yehopai hie prisoiiei-^ in 
the special lustitutinu at llcrstcd^ c^lcr. 
In the U.S.A., I*, vary gw^atly as then* are 
both Federal and state 1\ besides the local 
Jails. The latter are much criticl8**d by 
the Ainera. themselves. In si»me respects 
America has been ahead of Britain. The 
state institution for wHinien at Aldersuu, 
for example, provided an edueallve open 
prison for women iniiny jeurs before any 
such development here. Dn tho other 
hand some of the state P. an' more repres- 
sive than anythirr in Britain. On tho 
whole Auier. prls^ sentences are con- 
siderably longer, .-^uch features as wrire- 
less in the cells, which ore to be found in 
some P.. are doubtless lu part due to 
tho greater difficulty of preventing mental 
deterioration with the long sentence. 
America makes use of tho inaeterminaie 
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sente&oe within a fixed maximum and auenoes that may flow from thorn. But 
minimum term. The date of release on there Is a middle class of statements whlob 
parole is determined by a geneiral assess- are privileged so long as the person about 
zhent of the prisoner’s character. Thero whom they may be made cannot prore 
is no fixed allowanoe of remission as in actual Ul will, spite, malice, or inalreot 
Great Britain. motive In the utterer. Social relations 

J ^ HoffrMhy . — Great Britain: S. and render It imperative that the law should 
Beatrice Webb, Bngliah Priaona under protect the honest expression of opinion 
LoeaH Oovemmenlt, 1922; S. Hobhoose concerning the character and merits of 
(ed.K English Pnsons To-Day, 1922; persons to the extent appropriate to the 

L. W. Fox, The Modem English Prisons^ nature of the occasion on which inquiry 
1994; J. Watson, Afeef ihe Prisoner, 19b9; is made relative to such character or 

M. Benney, Qaol Delivery, 1948; Ann. merits, and indeed in most cases persons 
Reports of the Prison Commissioners, are under a social duty to make suoh 
U.S.A.: L. B, Lawes, Sing Sing, 1920; communications. Such occasions are 
H. £. Barnes and N. K. Teeters, A’eto /iori- privileged, and communicatioiis made 
tons in Crxmincdogy, 1943. Sweden: T. conformably to the duty or right incident 
Sellin, RecerU Penal Legislation in Sujeden. to them are said to be privileged by the 
See also N. K. Teeters. World Penal occasion. £ree Confident! alitv; and for 


Systems, 1944. 

Prlsren^ or Piixren, cathedral city of 
Serbia, Yugoslavia, 88 m. N.W. of 
MonasUr. in the dept, of the same name. 
There are textile, metal, and glass in- 
dustries. It was occupied by Serbia in 
the Balkan war of 1912. Pop. 19,800. 

Priitina, tn. of S^bia, Yugoslavia, 
60 m. N. of Skoplje (OskUb). There is 
trade in grain and wine. P. was captiurod 
from Turkey by Serbia in 1912. Pop. 
lO^SOO. See also BLArKBiHDS, Field of. 

PrUtis, see Swordpisu. 

Pritchett, Victor Sawdon (b. 1900), Eng. 
author and oritio, b. at Ipswich, and 
educated at Alleyn’s School. He spent 
much of his early life on the Continent 
and his work shows signs of Fr. and Sp. 
literary inflnence. His novels include 
Clare Drummer (1929); Shirley Sam 
(1932); and £t May Never Happen \1946); 
and are distinguished by their analytical 
quality and realism. As a critic, ho has 
pub. The Living Novel (1916). 

Prittlewell, see umhr .'^octhi.nd. 

Private, see under 11 \>k. 
rivate Bills, see uhder P\rliamevt. 
rivate Company, see Company and 
Company Law, Private Companies. 

Privateers, armed vosacls owned and 
officered by private individuals, but acting 
tmder a commission from the state, known 
as letters of marque, which allowed the 
owners to keep the prizes they captured, 
and granted them £4 for every man of the 
enemy killed or taken. By the Declara- 
tion of Paris in 1867, privateering was and 
remains abolished tween the signatory 
nations when engaged in war with each 
other. Sea W. B. Julmson, Wolves of the 
Channel, 1931, which traces the hist, of Fr. 
privateering from the seventeenth century 
to the days of its extinction. 

Mvate International Law, see OoN- 
PLicT of Laws. 

Private Presses, see under Printin(». 

Privet, or Ugustrum, genus of evcrgn>cn 
shrubs. Common P., L. vulgare, a native 
species, is a useful hedge plant, especially 

. In the law of defamation, 
some kinds of statements are in the oxeep- 
tional p<»sltioo of being absolutely privi- 
leged, eg. statements made in the witness 
box: but most kinds of statements entail 
on the persons who make them unnuallflod 
respoDslbllfty for all the natural conae- 


the Ps. of Parliament, see under Parlia- 
m>:nT. See also Defamation. 

Privileged Communloations, see CoN- 
PIDENTIALITV : DEFAMATION. 

Privy Council, advisory body of the Brit, 
sovereign, possessing judicial powers. 
The piesent P. 0. exists as the machinery 
by which the Cabinet expresses the royal 
pleasure, or, in other words, it notifies 
by proclamation (g.c.) or by Order in 
Council iq.v.) the will of the executive. 
But the fa(*t that it possesses no adminis- 
trative powers and only such powers of 
legislation by Order in Council as corre- 
-ipond to tho dwindling personal preroga- 
cues of the king, and that both it and 
the Crown, regarded as an integral part of 
the gov., have long been superseded by 
the Cabinet, has resulted In the position 
that all the anot. and imposing privileges 
and powers of the F. C. have devolved on 
the latter body in sptto of the legal theory 
that the privy coimcillors are the only 
ministers recognise by law. The ap- 
parent Incongruity of a ds facto br>dy of 
ministers not only wielding the whole of 
the executive power of the state but 
initiating all the important legislation 
(see Cabinet; Goveknmbnt; Party 
Government; Parliament), while tho 
de jure body does no more than give 
formal expression to such part of tho 
executive will of the state as Htlil nonjlnally 
falls within the purview of tho Crown 
prerogative {see Crown), is mitigated to 
some extent by the fact that the whole of 
the Cabinet arc ex officio mombers of the 
P. C. In short, apart from Its judicial 
power, the P. 0. Is restricted at the present 
day to a more or less nouiinal exorcise of 
prerogative powers, e.r/. the r»roclamation 
of ports or fairs, and the formal declara- 
tion of war. Tho hist, of tho P. (7. is, in a 
sense, that of tho CSabinot, for the latter 
body was evolved from the unwieldy 
council of t be time of CheytloH JI. It is by 
no means cosy to traoo 3the hist, of tbo 
modem F. C. prior to th# reign of Henry 
VI. bocaiiso Its ultlruato progenitor was 
DO less a body than the Curia Regis of 
tbe Norman period, from which parent 
body there Issued in tho course of time 
not only the F. O. but tho House of 
Lords, the various divs. of the High 
Court of JuBtioe, inclufUng the system 
of itinerant or circuit justices, tbe 
Star Chamber, and High Commission 
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Court. This evolution Indicates no more 
than a neoessar 3 r dlv. and specialisa- 
tion of executive authority in a state 
polity which has at lenath become too 
complex and too aitlflclal for the simple 
analysis into a kln«r exercising, according 
to his lights and ability, more or less 
aut ^oratic powers, and a council of barons 
exorcising advlsoiw functions which waxed 
and waned according to the degree of the 
royal ascendancy. Hence many his- 
torians. like Qneist. Stubbs, and others, 
are content to describe the development 
of the P. O. from the council of Henry VI., 
when the term P. O. was applied more 
especially to the paid and sworn council- 
lors who habitually attended and took 
the oath of secrecy. The personnel of the 
P. O. varied from time to time up to the 
year 1641, magnates or nobles alone 
figuring on it up to the Wars of the Hoses, 
commoners and persons oC * humble birth’ 
being introduced to the council board 
after those wars in consequence of the 
ravages made in the more anct. and noble 
famlfies. Further, there was a differentia- 
tion into ordinary and privy councillors, 
the former being merely legal advisers, 
and members of the Star Chamber, the 
latter ministers of stetp. Apparently the 
ordinary oouncilhus onjv attended when 
summoned, and from the fact that the 
present custom is for members not to 
assert their right to attend in the absence 
of a special summons and (perhaps) from 
the fact that the most striking of the 
surviving powers of the P. C. arc its 
iudiolal biiictlons, it is inferred by his- 
torians that the ordinary councillors of the 
Tudor and early Stuart period are the 
direct predecessors of the modem privy 
councillors. After the abolition of the 
Star Chamber and the reat()ration of 
1660, when all members of the P. O. were 
sworn, it would seem that a further and 
different development took place: the 
P. C. grow iu numbers so tliat groups 
within the main body, such as tiiu Cabal 
of Charles 11., began to form. This 
tendency to subdivision to further 
efficiency eventually reHuU<‘d in tho 
modern Cabinet, the forger body gradually 
losing administrative powers and evolving 
Into the modern formal 1*. (^. 

Position of the Modern Priny CounciUor, 
— Privy coiinciilors are nominated by 
the sovereign, and on being apT)Olnted 
go ttirough the formality of kissing the 
sovereign’s hand and taking an oath to 
this effect: (1 ) To advise tho king accortling 
to tho beat of their cunning and discn*tion ; 
(2) to advise for the king’s honour and 
public good witliout partiality ; (3) to keep 
secret the king’s counsel: (4) to avoid cor- 
ruption; (5) to help and strengthen the 
execution of what shall be resolved; (6) 
to withstand all persona who would 
attempt the contrary ; (7 ) to observe, keep, 
and do all that a good and true councillor 
ought to do to hia sovereign lord. This 
oath, as may bo imagined, is an auct. one. 
and in its extent far more applicable to 
those members of the P. O. who are also 
members of tho Cabinet; Indeed, as ap- 
plied to the privy councillor, qua privy 
councillor, it is more or less uniuconlng in 
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its pledge of secrecy, for the chief re- 
maining duty of the P. C. is to proclaim 
to the world the will of the executive. A 
privy councillor is ex ogteio a lustlee of the 
peace for every co. In England, Tho head 
of tho P. O. is tho president of the council, 
and tho person seieoted for this dignified 
office Is usually an experienced parlia- 
mentarian. Privy councillors hold office 
during tho life of tho monarch, hut a new 
sovereign always continues the old coun- 
cillors in office, and. Indeed, is bound to 
continue in office snob of them as are 
Cabinet miuistors at tho time of the demise 
of his predecessor. Somo persons are 
appointed members of the P. C. not 
because their assistance is required but as 
a mark of honour on account of personal 
distinction in somo sphere. There is now 
a King’s P. C. for Canada, composed of tho 
ministry and of members outside the 
ministry. Non Cabinet members number 
at present (19.)0) 256. Federal pre- 
miers of Australia are ex officio privy 
councillors. For the judicial committee 
of the P. O., see Judicial Committee op 
THE Privy Council. 

The Privy Council Office, — Though 
from time to time the P. C. has been shorn 
of its administrative functions — tiius the 
Board of Trade and the Ministry of Edu- 
cation arc now separate from tho council 
— it has often received now dnties. The 
growth of professional organisations with 
statutory powers of regulating entry into 
and discipline within their professions has 
added new functions. The chief subor- 
dinate dept, is the l>ept. of Selentilio and 
Industrial Hescarch, a prerogative dept. 

f >ossessing statutoi^ functions. This dept, 
n turn bos the Geological Survey, the 
National Physical Laboratory, and some 
other research stations under Its control. 
ChnrU*rs arc granted by the Oown on the 
advice of a committee of tlie P. O. Hence, 
the administrative questions involved in 
the grant of charters to unlvs., municipal 
boTS., and other bodies are dealt with by 
the P. C. Oillco. Tho J udicial Committee 
of tho I*. C. advises tho Crown on appeals 
from courts In tho Urit. rommonnealth 
overseas. Appeal's, however, now he 
only from Vustralia, New Zealand, and 
Covlon, anil from the colonies, tho rigid 
having roreiitiv beei\ abolished in the ease 
of Irisli, (’anndian, Indian, and S. African 
apT»enls. Tho most important profes- 
sional bodies attaehed to the P. C. nro the 
General Medical Council and the Medical 
Kesearcb Connell, Recent legislation has 
added to thorn tho Archil eets’ Hegistration 
Connell, the Dental Board, and the 
Pharmaceutical Society. These ere Inde- 

{ }CDdent professional bodies, but the P. C. 
laa certain powers of control. 

Sre W. Stubbs, Const if uiional ITistory of 
England, 1884-1903; A. V. Dicey, The 
Prirjf Council, 1887; J. F. Bald vein. The 
King’s CoMocil in England during the 
Midtile Jgea, lOl.*?: J. E. A. Joliffe, Con- 
stitutional of England from the 

English Seiilement to J4S5, 1037; B. 
Wilkinson, Studies in ConstitwliimaJ flis- 
tory of the tSth and 14th Centuries, 1037 ; 
and D. L. Keir, Constiiuiional History of 
Modem Britain, 14SS~193r, 1938. 
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Privy Seal» see Seal. 

Privy SUmot, see Signet. 

Prize Court. P. Ca. are estab. In 
belligerent olvillBed states to investigate 
oases ot maritime capture and to oondemn 
property as lawful prize or award resti- 
tution and compensation. Aocording to 
Eng. Admiralty law *prize' extends to all 
property captured Jure belli on the sea or 
m foreten ports or harbours: or captured 
on land by naval forces acting alone or 
jointly with land forces; money received 
by way of ransom: and property captured 
in the rivs., ports, or harbours of the 
captor's country. P. Os. adjudicate on 
property belon^ng to both enemy belli- 
gerents and to neutrals and are open to 
all persons regardless of nationality. 
They are national tribunals, though they 
administer rules which may be based on 
international law. They in fact do 
adminibter luternational law (Privy Coun- 
cil in the Zatnora, 1916) though the Ger. 
P. Cs. always insisted that they apply 
municipal law (see on this the Puna- 
ghiotis, 1943, for a statement on this 
point). The law admiiiistertHl by the 
Amer. P. Cs. is. as in the case of the 
Urit. P. Cs.. international law (PaqueU 
Uabarui, 1900). P. Os. are not bound by 
an Order in Council which is contrary to 
interuatiounl law. 

At the second peace conference at The 
Hague, 1907. andf the London conference, 
1908, an attempt was made to establish 
an international court of appeal to which 
neutrals, and in certain cases belligerents, 
might have recourse when dissatistled with 
the decisions of the P. Cs. of the capt(»r, 
but though this was agreed upon in the 
Declaration of London (a.v.) no such court 
was set up. P. Cs. may not be set up by 
a belligerent in neutral ter., tliough they 
may sit in the ter. of an ally. Neutral 
coiuts may exercise prize juiisdk*tiou 
where the prize was taJ&en in violation of 
the national ter., and where the prize 
wait captured and abandoned and is the 
subject of a salvage claim by the neutral 
power. Tbe decision of the P. Cs. is 
final, though tbe territorial state is inter- 
nationally responsible; hence a neutral 
state may claim satisfaction If aggrieved 
by the decision. 

Wheu a belligerent captures a commis- 
sioned vessel belonging to the enemy gov., 
she becomes on capture his own property, 
and he is entitled to deal with her as he 
pleases. All persons found on board 
DMome prisoners of war, and all goods 
become the property of the captor. In 
the case of an enemy merchant ship there 
is neither unanimous opinion nor uniform 
practice as to the relation of seizure to 
ownership. In practice, systematic des- 
truoUon of enemy priz^ has been the 
‘ exception, and the general rule is that all 
prizes brought in for adjudication, 
unless there are practical difficulties in 
the way of such a course. During the 
Flr8t“orid War the Fr. P. 0, adopted 
the rule that tbe destruction of an enemy 
merchantman is legally Justifiable, when 
the cirouiiistanoes of thOiMse imperatively 
demand it (the Mahrousseh, 1916). The 
aamii principle was hrid to be applicable 


to absolute contraband (g,v,) cargoes. 
On principle, there can bo little doubt 
that, if the right to capture private 
property is conceded at all, the destruo- 
tion ot enemy prizes is Jnstiflable in 
circumstances of force majeurei the chief 
safeguard against it lies in the nu;t that it 
is contrary to the interest of the captor to 
destroy what is certain to become his 
own property, if such destniotion can be 
avoided. The obligations of belligerents 
with regard to enemy merchantmen apply 
much more emphatically to the case of 
neutral merchantmen, so that the prece- 
dents oited for the former may be Invoked 
a fortiori for the latter. Under the 
customary law It has long been an estab. 
rule that captured neutral vessels must 
be taken in for adjudloatlon, and if t^ 
be found Impossible they must bo released, 
even if there be a doubt whether they are 
neutral or enemy. The plea of military 
necessity will not avail; and the captor 
may not arrogate to himself the functions 
of a judicial tribunal. It is only a valid 
condemnation of a P. C. that transfers 
the ownership to the captor; till then he 
may not deal with the prize as he deems 
fit. Bo long as neutral vessels do not 
violate their neutrality they must be left 
alone, subject to visit and search in ease 
of suspicion. It ha.s, however, been 
rcH'ognised, even in Brit, courts, that there 
may be exceptional cases in which des- 
truction may be justified, tliough not 
without paying full coinpcusation to the 
owner. But the question whether the 
destruction ot a neutral ship is Justified 
In cases of absolute military necessity and 
other exceptional circuiiisianccs has been 
much disputed. The unratifled Declara- 
tion of London (1909) provided that they 
must be 'taken into such port as {s 
proper for the deteriiiination there of all 
questions concerning the validity of the 
prize'; but Articles 50-51 provide that 
they may be destroyed if tbe safety ot the 
captor is involved or there is exceptional 
military necessity; aucl further that all 
persons on board must bo placed in safety 
and the ship's papers must be taken 
on board the warship. During both 
world wars, however, Germany sank 
many neutral vessels without providing 
for the safety ot those on board. By the 
treaty of Washington, 1922, it was 
declaied that a merchantman must be 
ordered to submit to visit and searoh 
before it can bo seized and must not be 
attacked unless it refuses to submit to 
visit and search or to proceed os directed 
after seizure; that a mortipantman must 
not be destroyed unless the crew and 
passengers have been wt placed in 
safety; and that beUigergnt submarines 
are not under any circuinitances exempt 
from the universal rules above stated. 

See O. J. Colombos. of Prise, 2nd 
ed., 1941; A. P. Himlns agd O. J. Culom- 
bos, IfUitrnaiional Law of the Sea, 1943; 
L. Oppenheim, Intemotioma Imw, vol. 2: 
Diopuiea, War and Seuitality dth ed.« 
by H. Lautorpaebt, 1944; S. Jackson, 
Manual of Jniemational Law, 2nd ed., 
1947; dlBo E. B. lloscoe, Sepotia of Prise 
Cases J746-I859, 2 vote. 1905. 
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Priz6-Ffght» boxing contest, fought with 
bare fists, for a money prize. It is 
forbidden in Britain and the U.S.A., 

f loves always being worn in contests. 
*.“Fs. wore popular in England, 1750- 
1860. 

Prize Money originated in remote hist, 
to encourage adventurous spirits to take 
to the sea. In 1243 Hexuy 111. created 
the first privateersmen, who were allowed 
to indtUge in what were virtually piratical 
activities at sea so long as they gave half 
the spoils — or prize — ^to Uis Majesty. 
Thus for many centuries prize was the 
only thing to recommend a life at sea and 
there were many opportunitlea, especially 
in the Elizabethan era, for fabulous 
captures. In fact, privateering was not 
abolished until the Declaration of Paris in 
1856. In the Commonwealth Act of 
1649 the half share prevlousiy claimed 
by the king went to the treasurer of the 
Admiralty for charitable purposes, but 
it was not until the reign of William and 
Mary that pillage was abohshed, and an 
Act passed under which everything in a 
captured ship had to be condemned as 
prize and then distributed among the 
captors. In the reign of Queen Anne 
(1702-14) the priio fund was vested in 
the Crown, and a substantial portion of it 
in the shape of a grant then made to the 
captors for whom an exact ratio of shares 
was now laid down. 

During the period of the Georges large 
fortunes wore again made out of P. M. 
Adm. Lord Anson, for instance, in a 
voyage round tho world, took over 
£1,000,000 In P. M. of which his share 
oame to £1 25 ,000. Later, after the battle 
of Cape Flulsterre, the resultant rounding 
up of a Fr. convoy brougtit him another 
£02,001. Adm. Sir Charles Saunders, 
when commander-ln-chief Mediterranean, 
captured the Sp. treasure ship, Hermtone, 
on May 21. 1762 os a result of which his 
share was £64,063, while every lieutenant 
concerned received £13,000 and each 
seaman and marine £485. In addition to 
P. M. derived from tho value of a ship and 
its oargo, a system of bounty had been 
introduced by which those officers and 
men of a ship of war actually present at 
the capture or dostrnotion of an enemy 
ship were entitled to have distributed 
among them a sum calculated at the rate 
of £5 for each person on board the enemy’s 
ship at the beginning of the engagement. 

At tho beginning of the First world Wap 
it was reco^sed that modem conditions 
made It unfair to adhere to the old rule 
of distributing P. M. only to the actual 
captors, and it was decided that all those 
serving in the R.N. at sea should be 
riigible. At tho end of that war M. 
amounted to some £14,000,000 out of 
which admirals received approximately 
£3000, captains £800, and able seamen 
£25. During the Second World War, 
however, the enemy did not allow so 
many of his ships to be captured and 
souttled them instead. As a result, tho 
total P. M. only amounted to £7,250,000, 
of which £2,000,000 was allocated to the 
Commonwealth ooirntrios and £1 ,250,000 
to R.A.F. without whose co-operation 


many captures would not have been made. 
The £4,000,000 left to the R.N. was then 
distributed in more equal ratios among 
those who had spent 180 days at sea 
during the war. This embraced some 
57,000 officers and 598.000 men. So an 
admiral of the fleet only received £40. a 
obtain £1G, a lieutenant £13, a petty 
officer £6, and a seaman £4. Meanwhile 
the Air Counoil had decided that as they 
could draw no distinction between indi- 
viduals of different oommands — which 
meant that the individual share would be 
very small— they would apply the entire 
amount to R.A.F. benevolent and welfare 
funds. 

It had, however, previously been an- 
nounced on Dec. 19, 1945, that P. M. was 
now going to bo paid for the last time as, 
under modem conditions, it raised so 
many anomalira and inconsistencies. In 
future, should hosUlitles again break out, 
it will bo assimilated into the normal grant 
of gratuities. 

Prizren, see I^rlsrekd. 

Prizzi, tn. of Sicily, in tho prov. of 
Palormo. Pop. 10,800. 

Proa (Malay prahti), narrow canoe, 
30 ft. long by 3 ft. wide, used by natives 
of the Ladronc la. The stem and stem 
are similar, the boat sailing either way. 
The lee side is flat, so that the canoe 
resembles half of a vessel, divided ver- 
tically in the Ime of the keel, and a 
weighted framework Is swung out to 
leeward to adjust the balance. 

Probabalism, in moral theology, de- 
notes the view that when a person is 
unable to obtain a sure decision as to tho 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of an act, he 
may act upon a solidly probable opinion in 
the apposite sense. P. was first elabora- 
ted by Molina (q.v.) and was taught 
by the Jesuits. It was opposed by the 
JaDKonists (see PascaPs Leiires provin- 
dales), but as expounded by 8t. Alphon- 
sus Liguori (1696-1787) is held by most 
modern theologians. 

Probability (in lorio) the preswnptlon 
that some statement is likely to be true or 
that some event Is likely to happen, 
when sufficient evidence to constitute 
absolute proof cannot be secured. The 
term is also applied in logic and mathe- 
matics to tlie amount of antecedent likeli- 
hood which exists for the occurrence of a 
certain event, as calculated from the 
relative frequonoy of the occuircnco of 
similar events in the whole range of past 
experience. In this connection the In- 
vesttotion of P. has been performed 
chiefly in connection with games of 
chance. The first work to treat of this 
was Domolvre's (q.v.) Lhtcirine o/CAances, 
and the subject Is worked out with 
capccitil fullness In ^uch w»>rks as .1. Vena’s 
L^c of Chance (ed. 1^88), The same 
question of P. is the basis of tho work of 
all Insuranoe so^ctles, and their success 
depends almost c* * irely upon the accuracy 
of the formuloa and results obtained by 
their actuaries. The whole subject forms 
an important bran<di of mathematics. 

Probability (in matbematlos) Is that 
part of algebra which deals with the P. 
of chance of the happening of an event 
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OP imy one of a number of events one of 
wmoh most occur. The general definition 
of P. Is stated thus : If an event can happen 
In a ways and fall to happen in b ways, 
except for the numerloal difFerence 
between a and 6 is as likely to happen as 
to fail, then the P. of its happening is 

and that of its falling -il-. For 
, a+b 

example, consider a bog containing six 
white balls and seven black balls, and 
apart from the difference in the numbers 
we are as likely to draw white as black, 
then the P. of drawing white is and 
of drawing black This P. does not 
state which will actually happen, but 
that if an infinite nuTuber of trials bo 
made, the number of times a white ball is 
drawn will not deviate very far from this 
patio. This method is used in the data 
of assurance companies in estimating the 
P. of the occurrence of events. Certainty, 
i.e. that the event will occur without fail, 
is expressed mathematically as unity, 
as may bo deduced from the definition. 
Hence, if a be the P. of the occurrence 
of an event, 1 -a is the P. of its non- 
occurrence. A few simple laws of P. 
may be stated: (1) If different events are 
mutually exclusive, i.e. the occurrence of 
one event prevents the occurrence of 
another, the 1*. of cither event occurring 
is the sum of the Ps. of the separate events. 

(2) If a and b are the Pa. of two indc- 

E endent events, the P. that both should 
appen is ab\ e.g. find tho P. of thro\iing 
heads twice in two tosses of a com. F''or 
one throw the P. of throwing heads is 
hence for two it Is J v i ( 3 ) jf the P. 
of the happening of an event in one trial bo 
», the P. of its happening r times in n 
trials is the (r + l)th term in (p f <?)»», 
where g is the P. of Its not happening in 
one trial, t c. -p. 

Expanding this by the binomial 


Process 


theorem. 
(p + 




y pn-rqr 


n(n- 1) ... (71 — r 4 

t. 

. . + fl**. The (r + l)th term = 
"(" - ») • • -r’+ l)p„-rg,. 

Two or three exam pics may bo taken 
to illnstrate the type of problem solved 
by P.: (1) Three cardn are drawn from a 
pack at random ; find tho P. that they will 
consist of a knave, a (|nccn, and a king. 
The knave, queen, and king can each be 
drawn In four ways: any three cards can 

be drawn in ways; .*. required 

2*3 

(2) In a game 


chance Is- - 


4» 


5 2~5lW 
2 3 


.J® . 
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A's skill is to li's as 3 to 2 : find the chance 
of A winning 3 ganiee at least out of b. As 
in law (3) A^s chance of winning is tJ and of 
loslDg Therefore required chance is 
the first three terms of x S)* which 
reduces to 


Probate. P. of a will means the pro- 
duction of it before the 1'. court ig.v,) or 
the registrar of that court for the purpose 
of establishing Its validity and genmne- 
ness. There are many things which an 
executor can do Mithout getting P. of a 
will, but ho cannot sue as an executor of 
the will in any court without produoing 
the P. or copy of It sealed and ro^sterra 
bv tho court in which it was proved. As 
a testator may appoint any number of 
executors, P. may bo granted to all of 
them; but a grant of P. to one executor 
only enables all to act upon it, with the 
result that in most oases it is unnecessary 
for the others to prove. A will may be 
proved either in comTiioa or solemn form. 
A will is said to bo proved in common 
form when P. is granted In the absence of 
the parties Interested under the will, but 
on proof of its identity and genulness; 
in solemn form, when a final decree is 
pronounced by tho court. In the latter 
case the executor must cite the various 
parties entitled to the property, whether 
under tho will or on intestacy, and satisfy 
them before the court that the will was 
duly executed and that the testator was 
in full possession of his faculties when he 
made the will. The cited parties have 
full liberty to dispute the wiU. P. in 
common form la revocable; but P. in 
sohunn form is irrevocable as against 
all the persons cited unless a subsequent 
will be found. 

Probate Court. The probate, divorce, 
and admiralty dlv. of the high court, 
owes its oxistlug name and constitution 
to the Judicature Act, 1873. Prior to 
that Act there was a court of probate and 
a court for divorce and matrimonial 
causes, both preside# over by one judge 
as judge-ordinary and president respeo- 
tivtuy, while the former court of admiralty 
was a separate tribunal with a separate 
judge. There are now two courts of the 
probate, divorce, and admiralty div., one 
of the judges being styled pn'sldeut. 
Tho probate side of tho court is conoemed 
with proving wills and granting letters of 
administration {see Probatk). 

Probation, see under Criminal Law. 
Proboscidea, see Elephant. 

Proboscit Monkey, large Bornean species 
of leaf -eating monkey {Nasalis larvaius) 
In the male of which the nose is prolonged 
to hang below the upper lip. It is red 
in colour. 

Probus, Marcus Aurelius (a.d. 235-82), 
Rom. emperor (276-82). Ho served with 
distinction under Valerian and later 
emperors in Africa, Asia, and Germany. 
Tacitus (275-70) made him governor of 
Home's Asiatic possossiom, and on his 
death, tho army chose P. as emperor. 
He fought successfully against the Gors., 
driving them out of uaiil, but was miir- 
dored by mutinous soldlersi See Aurelius 
Victor, I)e Csesaribus, fend Epitome; 
Ohampigny, Lee Cisara, 1843. 

Process, in law, the whole course of 
proceedings In a civil or criminal cause. 
In a more limited sense P. denotes either 
(a) the writ of summons, warrant, or 
other instrument by which the defendant 
Is compelled to appear In court, or (6) the 
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writs which issue at the instance of a party 
to a suit to compel the other party or 
some third poison or persons to do some 
act connected with the proper trial of the 
action, e.p. a writ of subpcena dmea tecum, 
to compel the production of documentary 
evldenco (see also Mesne, Mesne Process 
and iNTEKLOcnpORY Pkoceedinos). In 
Scots law P. means the proceedings in a 
cause and the documents relating to it. 

Processions are cither secular or 
religious. Secular P, take place on 
certain great occasions, usually with the 
object of allowing some important per- 
sonage to be seen by the people. Heligious 
P. early formed part of the Christian 
liturgy (e.p. on Candlemas Day, Feb. 2, 
and P'alm Sunday) and were also held on 
special occasions to beg some special 
favour from God (c.p. by St. Gregory to 
implore a cessation of the plague). They 
became especially magnificent in the 
Middle Ages, and at the present time in 
the Church of Rome they contiimo to 
form a specially regulated part of the 
worship. They have been extensively 
revived in the Anglican communion, 
and the practice of par. P. on the Rogation 
days is not uncommon. 

Process Work, o*” uioic correctly. Pro- 
cess Engraving, term generally under- 
stood to denote the photo-mechanical 
method of reproducing drawing or 
objects on a relief printing plate, or block. 
The definition thus excludes intaglio 
and planographi<' methods such as photo- 
gravure (q,v) and photolithography (see 
under Lithoorapht). There arc obvious 

S ractical advantages in having illustra- 
lone in the form of relief blocks, rather 
than drawn on a lithoCTaphlo stone or 
engraved in a copper plate. Thu print- 
ing image on a relief block is raised 
above the surroimding areas and this 
same principle operates when printing 
from type. The printer can therefore 
lock up type and illustration blocks in 
the same forme and print them both in 
the one impression. Rooks have been 
illustrated in this fashion since the earliest 
days of printing. au<l llio kind of block 
largely used over the course of four 
centuries, prioi to tlio advent of photo- 
graphy, was the Iiand-cngravcd wood 
block. In the niiK'toeiith c<*ntury the 
rapid expansion of coraincreial printing 
In the realm of periodical and magazine 
work as well as books, saw the growth 
of professional engni\iiig. The engraver 
was not nei'ossnnly a creotlYO artist 
himself, but simply trans. other artists' 
work into a form acceptable to the printer, 
often with an amazing virtuosity. With 
the existence of such a demand for the 
engraver's work, now quite divorced from 
the artist, the time was ripe for a mochanl- 
oal method of block-making that would 
eliminate the laborious hand work in- 
volved. 

The early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which saw the beginnings of so many 
of the mechanical methods in use In the 
production of printed work, and the 
materials on which the printer relics, saw 
the first gropings in the attempt to 
iise the action of light In order to obtain 


an exact reproduction of a design or image 
independently of the uncertainties of 
band work. The earliest attempts in this 
direction were made by Joseph Niepce, of 
Chalon-sur-SaOno, who, in 1813, took up 
the study of lithography, but, having 
some difficulty in supplying himself with 
the proper stones, started a series of 
experiments with tin plates coated with 
rosins known to bo sensitive to light, 
especially bitumen, which also possesses 
the property of becoming insoluble if 
eufflclcntiy exposed to sunlight. He 
applied to his tin plates a solution of 
bitumen dissolved in oil of lavender. 
When dry, he placed the plates tmder 
copies of engravings and exposed them 
to sunlight, afterwards developing the 
resulting image with a mixture of oil of 
lavender and petroleum. This solvent 
also washed awqy those portions of the 
varnish which had been protected from 
the action of light by the details of the 
engraved print, leaving the bare mel^: 
the plate was then etched with acids and 
an intaglio produced, from which prints 
could be taken with the aid of a copper- 
I)1ate press. Incidentally bis experiments 
in this direction, with copper plates sur- 
faced with silver. In conjunction with bis 
partner Daguerre, led to tho perfecting 
by the latter in 1839 of the first successful 
method of producing the photographic 
image (daguerreotype), thus in effect 
laying the foundation of all tho modem 
process work as wo know it. Niepce was 
the first to engrave on metal by mochanical 
and chemical action, and print copies from 
the plate. It will readily be seen that 
from this successful result It was com- 
paratively easy to get away from the slow 
and costly printing method of tho copper- 
plate press and, by a reversal of the process 
of etching the black lines into the plate, 
produce a reh'ef printing surface which 
could be easily and rapidly used by a 
letterpress printer. 

Process cugravlng to-day can be divided 
into two separate categories, lino en- 
graving and half-tone engraving. Line 
engraving is tbo method used to repr«>duce 
drawings on which the artist bas worked 
in sliarp black and white definition with 
no intermodlato toi\p values, e,g, pen or 
scraper-board drawings (though mechani- 
cal stipples can be added to suggest middle 
tones). Tbo process can bo extended to 
reproduce drawings in more than one 
colour, provided the coluur^ arc solid and 
fiat, and not of varying tonal streu^h. 
Half-tone engraving is used to reproduce 
original subjects consisting not only of 
contrasting block and white but also 
intennediate tones of vur^ ing depth, e.p. 
photographs, wash drawings, and pen- 
cil skotehes. In the laid ot colour it 
is capable of reproducing artists* fully 
coloured paintings, photographic colonr- 
transparonoies, and still -life subjects 
photographed dL-'t. It will be under- 
stood from the principle of letterpress 
printing (see Printing) that a relief 
half-tone plate is only capable of printing 
an even film of ink on the paper. The 
appearance of intermediate tone values 
is therefore fllasory and is created by a 
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resmlar series of dots of siases. whole ^te hmneised In a bath of nitric 

largrer In dark areas of the image and acid. The acid attacks the unprotected 
becoming smaller, with therefore more parts of the plate, and after a series of 
white spi^ between them, in the lighter controlled etches, the surface la eaten 
areas. The comparison may be made here away and the imago is left in relief. The 
between this process and photograyure. plate is then cleaned up, finished off. 
The latter also prints a dot formation but mounted on wood to iypo-helght, and is 
as it is an intaglio process the ink is held in roady for printing. Tho method of making 
recessed cavities etched to varying depths lino blocks In colour varies according to the 
below the surface of the plate, when nature of the drawing supplied, and a 
printed tho dots are therefore all tho same process engraver generally prefers a series 
size, but tonal variation Is achieved by the of working drawings made in black of each 
amount of Ink transferred to the paper, colour to be printed. If, however, a fully 
more in the darker tones and less in the coloured origmal is supplied it may be 
lighter. Ttil*^, combined with a slight necessary to make a tracing or 'koy' of tho 
tendency for photogravure to spread on outlines of all the colours. Tho key is 



Oikanu Photo- Engravers Photograph by Harold Burdehin 

HAI.F-TONF SCREENS 

The three bections of thas picture show the effect oi a bcxeen in a half tone block. On the left is 
a screen used largely by newspapers (65): that in the middle (85) and on the right (xoo) are used 
m journals and bowwork. The screen of blocks used in Everyman's Lncytlopadta is 85 and xoo. 


the paper, gives a greater effect of con- 
tinuous tone and a generally softer result 
than relief half-tone printing. Tho latter 
better r^roduoes sharp clear tonal con- 
trasts. The following, briefly eziilalned, 
are the details of line and half-tone process 


Engraving , — A photographic nega- 
tive on a glass plate is first made of the 
original drawing, an optical prism being 
placed at the camera aperture. TheprNrn 
has the effect of reversing the negative 
image, so that at the final stage of the 
process it appears tho right way ronnd. 
A metal plate, usually zinc, is then contcfl 
with a light-sensitive solution of albumen 
and ammonium bichromate and tho 
negative is then printed down on it. 1 he 
light passing through the clear areas of 
the negative (the block parts of tho 
original drawing) .hardens the coating of 
the p^e on w'hich it falls and renders it 
insolume In water. Tho surface of thu 

S late is next rolled up with Ink and wosbi d 
I water which dissolves the unaffected 
puts of the coating, leaving only the 
original image. The imago is then 
further treated with a powder of bitumen 
or lesfn to make ft acid-resistant, and the 


tiien printed down on to as many separate 
plates as there are colours to be repro- 
duced. Guided by the key tho etcher 
1>amt8 an acld-reslst over (* stopping out*) 
the portions of each plate which it is 
required to print m the various colours, 
and tho plates are then etched In the usual 
manner. 

Half-tone Engraving — ks note<l above 
this process is used for reproducing con- 
tinuous tone originals and relics 011 the use 
of a half-tone screen. This Is a glass iilate 
with a senes of black Hues niled on it at 
right angles to each other. When placed 
in front of tho negatho in Uie camera tho 
light passing through the mtorstlces of the 
screen is broken up and fallB on the nega- 
tive as a scries of dots, larger in the high 
lights and smaller in tho madows. The 
original continuous tone fmage Is thus 
registered on the negative as a regular 
series of solid dots of tarylng sizes. 
Thenceforward the process Is similar In 
principle to line engraving. Half-tone 
etching is a more highly Hkillod operation 
than lino etching, as the otoher has by hla 
own craft to make good certain defl- 
clenclos Inherent in camera roproductioo, 
replacing tones that ha\o been lost in the 
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process. The tondonoy Is for light and 
dark tones to oven out, giving an overall 
flatness and lack of contrast. The plate 
Is given a series of etches, a portion of the 
image being stopped out before each etch, 
commencing with the darkest tones and 
working to tbo lightest. The efTect of this 
is to etch the shadows least and the high 
lights most, and by skilful work the tones 
of the original can be restored and even 
enhanced. The rulings on half-tone 
screens vary from 45 to 226 lines to the 
inch, the choice of screen ruling being 
governed by the quality of paper on which 
the finished block is to be printed: 85 
screen is tho finest suitable for newsprint 
or similar low-grade paper, 150 screen is 
the average for good quality catalogue or 
bookwork on coated art paper; finer 
screens are used nlmost exclusively for 
reproducing scientific or similar illus- 
trations containing fine detail. Half-tone 
plates arc usually made of copper, which is 
more malleable than zinc and leas brittle 
after Hubjectlou to tho heat that has to bo 
applied at certain stages of the process. 

Clolonr half-tone is founded upon tho 
principle that all colour values can be 
broken down lut;> U c three primary 
sensations. From the coloured original 
a scries of throe half-tone negatives are 
made, the light being allowed to pass first 
through a glass filtcr|Of a different colour 
tor each negative. The three filters are 
violet, green, and oraTige (thoi^h usually 
referred to as blue, green, and re<l) and 
allow respectively tho yellow, red, and 
blue components of the colours of the 
original to be recorded in their correct 
proportions on the three negatives, llalf- 
lono plates are then made from the nega- 
tives and printed in yellow, magenta-rra, 
and blue, in exact register to recreate the 
colours of the origiuHl. Yellow being tho 
most opaque ink is usually printed first, 
and as It is also usually of tlie greatest 
colour-densliv of the three it provides a 
base on which the red and blue will print 
with more brilliance. For subjects that 
have heavy depths of tone it is usual to 
print a fourth plate in black, and this hOA 
also the elZect of sliarpening the final 
result and enriching the black tones. 
Here again much band work is required to 
make good the inliorcnt photographic 
deficiencies. A ski I led colour -etcher must 
learn to recocmise. for example, the size of 
screen dot that is required on anv plate 
80 that when combined with tho others It 
will reproduce the correct colour value. 
Soroens cm* coarse as 80 can bo used for 
printing colour work on a non-coated 
paperrhut for good quality work on art 
paper 133 and sometimos 150 screen are 
used. Tho process is capable of repro- 
ducing a wide range of subjects from works 
of art In oils to commercial studio drawings 
fpr magazine illustration and colour- 
transparencies such as Kodachromea and 
Ektachromes. 

See W. J. Smith, E. L. Tumor, and 
C. D. Hallaro, Photo*enaraving in Belief, 
1032, emd H. Oorwen, Processes of Oraphic 
Raproauetion in Prinlino, 1934. 

Prooida, is. of Italy, at the N.W. end of 
the bay of Naples, 2 m. from the main- 


land. It is of volcanic origin. Vine- 
growing and fruit ouiture are Important 
industries. At the tn. of P. on the N.B. 
coast there are extensive fisheries. Pop. 
(of Is.) 15.000; (of tn.) 3700. 

Proclamation, constitutional mode of 
declaring tho king's will (as to which eee 
under Crown), or the will of the chief 
executive of a nation. For the most part 
Ps. can only be binding on the suhieet in 
so far as they are grounded on the law of 
wie land. They are used for solemn 
declarations of war or peace, on ceremonial 
occasions, sucli os the calling of a court 
or the accession of a monarch to the 
throne,^ and fur various other purposes. 
All Brit. Ps. are made by the kiog in 
council and must pass under the Great 
Boal (q.v.). 

Proconsul. In anct. Rom, a P. was a 
consul whose year of office was prolonged 
in order to allow him to complete a vic- 
torious campaign. Later it became the 
general rule for a consul who had spent 
his year of consulsliip in Romo to become 
a P. for prov. war or administration. A 
P. bad no power in Rome Itself (r. 500- 
c. .560 ▲.d.). 

Procrastes (Gk. Iipowpotcrn/;, the 
Stretcher), in aiiot. Gk, leg<*nd, a robber 
of Attica, whose other name was Damastes 
or Polypemon. He forced his captives 
into a bed, and adjusted them to ite length 
by racking or amputation. 11 e was killed 
by Thc'seus. 

Procter, Adelaide Ann (1825-1864). 
poet, was tho daughter of Bryan Waller 
P. She contributed verses to The Book 
of Beauty in 1843, and subsequently to 
Household Words and the Comhill Maga- 
zine. In 1858 she collected her poems 
and pub. them under the title of Tjegends 
and Jjyrics, Some of her verses have 
charm and individuality. See E. S. 
Robertson, English Poetesses, 1883, and 
life by H. J. Gibbs. 

Procter, Bryan Waller (1787-IS74), 
Eng. poet, 5. at Leeds; he practised sno- 
cessfuJly as a solicitor in London He 
contributed to the Literary OazdtK* from 
1815. aud made tho acquaintance of Ijamb 
(whose biography he wrote in 1864) and 
Leigh Hunt, whose influence is perceptible 
in his writings, and also knew Robert 
Browning and Swinburne. C’nder the 

B 'onym of 'Barry Cornwall* he pro- 
Ht Co vent Garden a trog^y 
MirandoUi, which ran Mxteon nigbi« 
(Jan. 1821), and English Songs, ami other 
Smaller Poems (1832). It la by hib 
songs that be Is rcnieinborc'd. An 
AufobiographiecU Fragment, ed. C. Pat- 
more, was pub. in 1877. See life by R. W. 
Armour. 1935. 

Proctor, anglicised form of the Lat. 
procurator, an agent or manager. Techni- 
cally the word means: {a) univ. offlolale 
selivtcd from the masters of arts to en- 
force tho untv. ,> states and generally to 
maintain disolplino ond good ordor, and 
(5) ropresontatlycs of cathedral or other 
collegiate churches and of tlio ordinary 
diocesan clergy in conyocatlon. It was 
formerly also used to denote practitioners 
in the cedes, and admiralty courts, but 
this use of the word is obsolete since 
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Parliament enabled solicitors to perform 
all tho leaal duties of a P. 

Procurator, in a general sense signifies 
a manager or agent, but has come to 
denote exclusively solicitors or *law 
agents* in Glasgow and other Scottish 
diets., who practise in tbe inferior courts, 
and are members of the Incorporated 
Society of Ps. The Law Agents Act, 
1 873, placed Ps. in all respects on the same 
footing as other law agents. 

Proourator-flsoal. in Scotland, the local 
officer appointed formerly by the shorilf 
with the sanction of the homo secretary, 
but now by the lord advocate, whoso 
official duties may be regarded os com- 
prising at once those of the public prose- 
cutor, coroner, and former grand Jury of 
England. Tho P. of a co. or dist. of a co. 
is, in fact, the proper person to take the 
initiative in cases of sudden death or 
death under circumstances of suspicion, 
and not only to conduct a post-mortem 
examination, but generally to carry out all 
the various preliminary duties that pre- 
cede the actual trial before a Jury. 

Prooyon (a Canls Mlnoris) is the lesser 
dog-star, magnitude 0*48; its spectrum 
intermediate between those of the sun and 
Sirius. Bessel deteiTnined its proper 
motion and announced its binary nature 
in 1896. Schaeberle detected tho com- 
panion, magnitude 13, emitting about 
the solar light, and of over one-half 
the solar mass. Auwors found (1862) 
a period of forty years. It has been urcll 
studied. Parallax 0 30'' gives a dl^tn^cc 
of eleven light years; speed at right 
angles to line of sight, 12 m. per sec.; 
approaching the sun at 3 m. per »ec. 

Prodious (c. 480-400 B.C.), Gk. sophist 
of the time of Socrates, b. at lulls in Ceos. 
He lectured at Athens and elsewhere, 
among his pupils being Isocrates and Euri- 
pides. He wrote The Choice of Hercules. 

F^ducer Gas, see G k 3 Manufacture, 
Oas for Fuel or Power. 

Production and Productivity. The term 
production was originally used in the 
limited sense of making of goods, and is j 
still 80 applied In everyday life. Modem 
economic theory has extended tho mean- 
ing of the term, nppl> ing it to all acti vitiee 
which Increase the opportunities for con- 
sumption, i.e. It includes not only the 
fn Airing of goods blit also their distribu- 
tion, In short It is defined as the creation 
of wealth. The distinction is important 
since the modem theory shows that there 
is no Justification for the differentiation 
between 'productive* and 'unproductive* 
work, the latter referring to distribution 
and services, since the making of goods 
is not the end of economic activity. An- 
other distinction should also be borne in 
mind, i.t. production mav cither mean tho 
actual process of making goods ('pro- 
duction will be etarted*) or the result of 
this pr>cc88 ('the vohmie of production*). 

Production in the limited sense may be 
Individual, batch, or mass productioo. 
Individual production still nrovalls where 
high craftsmanship amt Inolvldual finish 
is required (e.g. bespoke tailoring, handi- 
enfts, etc.). Factory production nor- 
mally requires that at feast a series of 


similar products Is made ('batch* pro* 
ductlon). Moss production ( 0 . 17 .) seeks to 
make the best use of toois and machinery 
by a continuous flow of standardised pro- 
duction. Modem methods of production 
have made possible the steadily rising 
standard of living in tbe W. world over 
the last hundred years. It is now gener- 
ally realised that industrialisation and the 
introduction of modem T>roduction tech- 
niques is necessary in order to improve 
conditions in the 'undeveloped* countries. 

It is the task of economic policy to soe 
that production keeps up with the demand 
for goods. If too many goods are pro- 
duced they cannot be sold, production 
will be decreased and workers lose tbeir 
jobs; in othor words, there is a slump. 
If production is not big enough to satisfy 
demand, ' too much money will chase too 
few goods,* and there is inflationary 
pressure. Tho private manufacturer is 
guided in his production plans by the 
I prospect for profits; in nationalised in- 
dustries the same considerations must 
apply if permanent deficits are to be 
avoided. Production can be restricted by 
employers to keep prices high, or by trade 
unions to keep the jobs safe; there was no 
room for siic'h practicos in Britain's post- 
war economy. 

Productivity, Indicating tho offlclency 
of production, is measured os production 
nor man-hour, man-day, or man-year. 
The most reliable indication of produc- 
tivity is production per man-hour, since 
production por man-day and man-year is 
influenced by changes in working hours 
and duration of holidays. Tho larger the 
production per man-hour, the greater the 
productivity. Productivity may bo in- 
creased by greater oiTort on the part of the 
worker, by better arrangemout of tbe 
individual operations in tho factory, or by 
increasefl mechanisation and rationalisa- 
tion. Productivity as well as production 
can be increased by tho incentive of 
higher earnings (payment by piece in- 
stead of time); thoy are dccreason by high 
and progressive taxation, especially idgher 
rates for overtime. For increased pro- 
ductivltv there may bo special bonuses, 
or public commendation and special 
awards (as in Soviet Russia). In Britain 
it was realised during the 1 939-45 war that 
increased productivity depended on the 
willing co-operation of the' workers. Pro- 
ductivity councils in factories, composed 
of employers and workers, seek to And the 
best ways for increasing productivity. 
The development councils sot up by the 
Board of Trade for a number of industries 
also deal with this problonj. The Anglo- 
Amer. Productivity Councpl, a voluntary 
body set up by the industry in the two 
countrios, fostors with the help of the 
Economic Co-opcratlnn Administration 
oxebango of Information on prodnctlvity 
methods, mainly by visits to U.S.A. Ses 
L. Ilostas, Comparative ProductivUy in 
British ana American Industry ^ 1949. 

Production, Census of. Tho Board of 
Trade takes a G. of P. at intervals to 
ascertain the total amount of industrial 
productions (gross output) in tho United 
Kingdom : the value of materials, fuel, and 
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electricity used in production, and cost of 
work fflven out; the difference between 
these amounts, which is the value added 
in production to materials, etc. (not out- 
put); the number of persons employed in 
production; and other oogrnace informa- 
tion. Those ugHTcgates are analysed to 
show the results for individual Industries 
or groims of industries, geographical areas, 
etc. Finished products of one ilrm fre- 
quently form the materials of another, as 
there is substantial duplication in the 
total gross output of all firms, but rela- 
tively much less within a single Industry. 
This duplication is automatically elimi- 
nated from net output, and the duplica- 
tion in gross output has boon ostimatod 
for most of the censuses. 

The first C. of P. was taken in the 
United Kingdom for 1907 under powers 
giveu by tho Census of Production Act, 
1906, which strictly defined tho questions* 
which might bo asked. The second cen- 
sus, for 1912, was interruptod by war and 
never eoinploted. Later censuses under 
the 1906 Act were taken in 192*1, 1930, 
and 1935. The Import Duties Act, 1932, 
and Finance Act, 1033, authorised more 
detaile<l inquiries into the production of 
cortalu classes of 400 *.^ j. Five such in- 
quiries wore held between 1933 and 1939, 
that for 1935 supplementing the O. of 1*. 
for that year. In 1046 a partial census 
was taken under Defence Uegulations. 
Tho Statistics of Trade Act, 1947, pro- 
vided for a C. of P. every year and gave 

{ )ouers enabling full liuiuirie . to be made 
nto tho economic factors of production. 
Tho first aun. census was taken for 1948. 

C. of P. returns are required Irom fac- 
tories and workshops, iniTics and quarries, 
building undertakings, public utilities, and 
gov. dents. In 1007 and 1924 all sucdi 
undertakings made full returns, but at 
otlier conplctcd couauses estabs. employ- 
ing tell 1 ersons or fewer were exempt, 
Tho 1907 <*onsu8 extended to tno w'hole of 
Ireland, while i*oports for 192 4, 1930, and 
1935 included particulars for N. Ireland. 
The 19 48 census was coiifiuod to Great 
Britain. 

iSuminary partieulais for the first four 
completed consu.'->os were ns follows (the 
figures reprc*seuting inillions ol pounds): 


year 

Urovi 

Materials and 

1 Net 

Output 

Work Done 

1 Output^ 

1907 

1765 

1053 

697 

1924 

3747 

2106 

1518 

1030 

3371 

1789 

1504 

1935 

3565 

1876 

1625 


* After deducting excise duties. 


Tho following tabic compares the gross 
and not output for 1924 and 1935 in tho 
main groups of industries, viz. : A. Factopy 
Tiades. (1 ) Kngiueoring, shipbuilding, and 
vohlcloa; (2) foo<l, drink, aud tobacco; 
(3) tcxtilas; (4) Iron and steel; (5) 
paper, printing, and stationery; (6) other 
inctopy trades. B. — Non^faciorit Trades, 
(7) Publio utility servioes; (8) mines 

E.E. 10 


and quarries; (9) building and con- 
tracting. Tho figures represent millions 
of pounds. 


Trade 

Gross 

Net 

Group 

Output 

Output 


1924 

1935 

1924 

1935 

A. (1) 

402 

491 

198 

249 

(2) 

670 

664 

172 

202 

(3> 

763 

446 

2‘22 

158 

(4) 

295 

281 

99 

116 

(5) 

162 

184 

94 

112 

(6) 

734 

771 

291 

345 

Total A. 

3926 

2837 

1076 

1182 

B. (7) 

225 

313 

14.) 

185 

(8) 

273 

167 

226 

137 

(9) i 

163 

216 

81 

100 

Total B.* 

721 

728 

172 

”443 

AU Trades 

3747 

1 3565 

1 1518 1 

1625 


• IiKliifling gov. depts. 


In 1935 there were employed on tho 
average 157.609 persons in factory 
trades and 2,147.900 in non-factory 
trades. In addition to thc'sO there wore 
estimated to be 826,700 Tiersoii', employed 
by 204, 151 small firms who each employed 
Urn persons or fewer. Tho number of 
estabs. In factory trades employ hig more 
than ten pc*rsous was 48.944. 

A full analysis of the rc-.ults of these 
(N. of P. has been pub. lii tho respective 
final reports. 

Production, Ministry of, gov. dept, set 
up on behalf of the War Cabinet, In 1042. 
The minister of P. was appointed to carry 
out all tho <lutic'» previously exercised by 
the production executive set up early in 
1941, excepting those relating to man- 
powor vIikI labour, which wero traiii-ferpeii 
to tho Alinistry of Labour. Jli'j lutlos 
included tho allocation of available 
resources of pri>ductiv6 capacity and 
raw* materiaLs (including arraiigoincuts for 
their iinportnlion) and the .s^Jement of 
priorities. Ho also Exercised supervision 
and guidance of the various depts. con- 
cerned with production, but not so as to 
alTc<*t tho responsibility 0 / tho ministers 
in charge of theso depts. 'i’ho M. of P. 
also liandlcd, on bchslf of the War 
Cabinet, discussions in the combined 
bodies set up in England and tho IT.3.A. 
to ileal with munitions assignments and 
mw materials os hetwi'on the Allies. 
It organised. In co-oj«'r.ilion with tho 
dominions and othor cmniri' govs., 
tho general planning of raw materials, 
machmo tools, and munitions of the 
empire. The first miiii'^ter was Lord 
Bcaverbrook. * 1045 tho M. of P. 

was merged with the Board of Trade. 

Professional, see under Vmatuitk. 

Professor. Among the Roms, this 
term was applied to certain public 
teachers. lu medieval univs. it signified 
the possessor of a lioenoe to teach, and 

*Y 
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was practically ssmonymons with *doctcr* 
or * master/ Such licence was then the 
only decree granted to students, but later 
a separate class of recofimlscd lecturers 
sprang upjjto whom the title of P. was 
applied. The univ. authorities appoint 
most Ps., but the reglus Ps. at the older 
unlTS. are chosen by the Crown. 

Profit and Loss Aooount, see under 
Book-keepino. Private Ledger, 

Profit k Prendre, right, profit, or benefit 
enjoyed over the land of another, e.g, 
rights of common, tithes, rent service. 
A P. h P. is to be distinguished from an 
easement in that the latter is in the nat ure 
of a mere ronvenlonoe or privilege wltb> 
out profit, while the former gives the 
owner of it a right to something of 9ub> 
stance. See also Common Right of. 

Profiteering. It is impracticable to pay 
for modern war by the proceeds of taxa- 
tion and 6a^ings; and belligerent govs.. 
In order to pay their way, have to borrow 
from the banking system, thus causing 
the creation of bank-money (demand 
deposits) and of currency to suiiplement 
It. The t'irst World War thus saw the 
creation of huge <iuantitlcs of money 
while, at the same time, the requirements 
of total war meant that only a minimum 
of labour could be spared to produce the 
goods and services on which the citizen 
was used to spend his money. Moreover 
war ini)K)scs now patterns of trade aud 
puts it^ own restrictions on freedom of 
com petition. In the United Kingdom 
the result, in spite of some prlco-flijdng, 
was a steep rise in prices, a rise that con- 
tinued in post-war conditions until, with 
relaxed controls, the peak of inflation w'os 
reached in 1920, in which year wholesale 
prices were treble pro-war. The public 
eaw the raphlly mounting prkes and 
fhllod to appreciate how largely they were 
due to inflation. The temptation to put 
the blame on the shopkeeper or liLs 
supplier was Irresistibfe. ‘Pioflteerlng’ 
Mid ■profiteer’ (contrasting with ‘volun- 
teer*) becjune well-worn terms of abuse to 
denote the imposition of unfair iirices and 
those responsible for them, the makerh of 
undue profits. To say that monetary in- 
flatlou was the great cause of the high 
prices is nob to say that no one took 
advantage of the scarcity of goods and 
the plenitude of money to make undue 
gains, whether on consumer goods or in 
gov. ooTitractlng. In the summer of 1919 
pubile concern at rising i^rices had put the 
'Profiteering* Act, 1919, on the statute 
book. This gave the Hoard of Trade 
powers to Investigate i)rl<x‘H, costs, and 
profits at all levels, and the assistance of 
central aud local committees, with appeal 
tribnnah*. 

P. remains as a word of abuse for over- 
cbargliig or alleged overcharging in gen- 
eral; but the Second World War brought 
no outburst of protestetlon comparable to 
that oObe first. There was substantial 
reason mr this. Kzperiencc in the First 
World Vk ar was put to good account, and 
earl> In the Second World War the l^ces 
of Goods Act, 1939, was passo<l 'to pre- 
vent the price of goods . . . specified by 
the Bonrri of Trade being raised above the 


baslo price ... by more than an amount 
referable to increeusos In . . . specified ex- 
penses,* and giving the board powers 
bo specify basic prices, permitted increases, 
and permitted prices. Central and looal 
price-regulation commltteos were set up; 
ond Btfll funotiou. The Act was ex- 
tended and amended by the Goods and 
Services (Price Control) Act, 1941, which 
covered 'services In relation to goods* and 
gave the board power not only to fix maxi- 
mum prices but to proscribe the marking 
of goods. Food prices were controlled 
under Defence Regulations authority, and 
basic foods, moreover, wore heavily sub- 
sidised. Despite these thorough -going 
measures the Second World War was n(» 
conducted without iiifiabion. Tho Board 
of Trado index shows a rise of 06*7 por 
cent over 1938 for the year 1945, with 
further rises to 72*7 per cent, 89*1 per 
cent, and 116*2 per cent in the years 1946- 
3918. But these are wholesale prices, and 
the cost-of-living figuri's, thanks largely 
to the food subsidies, arc markedly lower 
— only 31 per cent above pre-war (Sept. 1, 
1939) for each of the tJiree years 1945-47. 
(Tho 1947 figure is for tho part-year only; 
to June. A new 'interim index* shows 
that retail prices rose by one-tontb In the 
following twelve months.) 

It is one of tho advantages of a period 
of relatively stable prices that they tend 
to become traditional, people fooling that 
prices are nihori'ntU ‘right* for 
certain things so that they uill not pay 
more without sustained protobt. The 
(idea of inflation wash away tho well- 
known landiuarks, I bo sense of money 
Milues becomes blurred and lost, aud the 
citizen making the occasional as flisttnet 
Iruin the habitual purchase has often no 
notion of even appro iwiiuate current price. 
Such conditions invite overcharging. See 
also l*muE 

Profits. Gross P. for tho economist as 
distinct from the accountant arc receipts 
minus (ordinary) costs; while there is 
general agreement that this residue must 
be broken down to isolate the element of 
‘pure* profit, there is considerable diver- 
gence of opinion as to how this should be 
done. One main view is that profit is the 
reward of risk-boaring; another that it is 
the remuneration for such entrepreneur 
s( rvloes os planning, organising, inte- 
grating the factors of production, etc. 
Tliese services tend to bo rowordod, like 
risk -bearing, from the residue left after 
contractual payments have been met; 
although nowadays tho tendency is to 
remunerate more ami more services by 
fixed payments, and accordin|rly from this 
angle to narrow the field of pure profit. 
Hut in BO far as wo elindnate ^zitraot pay- 
ments aotuoUy made in the larger firm we 
must moke parallel adjiistimmts for the 
smaller firm where the entrepreneur 
supplies his own capital and tuna hla own 
business; assigning him a notional salary 
08 'wages of management* and a further 
part of gross P. as pure interest, or rather 
as debenture interest. Adam Smith was 
the first to distinguish the interest element 
in P.; 'The revenue derived . . . from 
stock [oapltal], by the person who 
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moDaaes or employs It, Is called profit. 
That derived from it by the person who 
does not employ it himself, but lends it to 
another, is caUed the interest or the use 
of money. Port of that profit natimUlv 
belongs to the borrower, who runs the risk 
and takes the trouble of employing it; 
and port to the lender, who affords him 
the opportunity of making this profit.* 
Smith also saw that the interest charge 
included an element of insurance against 
capital loss. Classical economists deve- 
loped the analysis of gross profit and, 
with J. S. Mill, there was a clear division 
of P. into (1) Interest, (2) payment for 
risk, and (3) wages of management or 
sup^ntendenoe. Marshall added the 
service of combining or Integrating the 
factors of production: and later Marshall, 
like J. B. Clark, came to regard profit as 
the product of (unforeseen) change, a 

g roduot which Is seen as non-existent in 
ypothetlcal conditions of perfec't com- 
petition with freedom of supply and de- 
mand. While pure profit is very far from 
non-existent to-day it Is often negative 
for partjcular firms over varying periods, 
and there is even doubt whether total pure 
profit is not negative. (F. A. Walker held 
that just as there is ipargtnal no-rent land, 
so tbero is a class of no-proAt enirepreneurs , ) 
Although interest may be segregated 
from profit, both depend on the earning 
power of capital, and in practice people 
mvest Indifferently In the interest-eammg 
debenture or the dividend-earning share 
according to which la thought likely to 
yield the bettor Income, having regard to 
varying risks and prospects. 

Profit-sharing, see Shahixq of Profits. 
Prognathism, term describing the 
degree of projection of the upper Jaw in 
man and apes. It Is calculated in sev. 
ways, one being the angle made bv the 
law to a line Joining chin to forehead. 
The projection is greatest in apes and least 
In Europeans, the Negro typo being 
oalled prognathous, and the European 
type orthognathous. 

Prognosis (Ok. npoyioicrif, knowledge 
bofor^maud). In the medical world, a 
forecast of the probably course, duration, 
and effect of any disease or injury. An 
opinion on the nature of the disease 
however is a dlaguosis. 

Programme Music, term applied to 
music which Is not absolute or abstract 
but descriptive of somothiug outside itself. 
The earliest composers attempted musical 
descriptions of aitioiis and events, and the 
repro(iuotion of sounds of nature, as, for 
example, in tbu battle and weather pieces 
of Ebzabetban viiginalists. A loss crude 
type of P. M. began with the symphonies 
of Berlioz and the symphonic poems of 
Liszt, in which emotional and payoho- 
logiool dosoription is more important than 
representation of physloal action. 

Progreso, chief port of Tuoatan, Mexico, 
on the N. coast, 26 m.N. of Merida. There 
are numerous salt lagoons. The main in- 
dustry in the area served by the port is 
the cultivation of hennequln (sisal hemp). 
Pop. 16.000. 

Progression, see abithmetioax., Gbo- 
IIBTBIO, and BABMONIOAL PBOOBESSION. 


Progressive Party, see Bull Moose. 

Prohibition, prerogative writ (g.e.) di- 
rected to the Judge and parties to a 
suit in an inferior court, commanding 
them not to go on with it, on the mund 
either that the court has no Jariedlotion 
in the matter, or that the proceedings 
are vitiated by reason of some other 
Irregularltv. 

Prohibiiion, in the sense of laws for- 
bidding the sale of intoxicating liquors, is 
an Amer. conception which afterwam 
spread to a few other countries like Fin- 
land aud Norway. The P. movement 
in the U.H.A. originated in Maine, where, 
after a vigorous campaign by Neal Dow. 
the legislature passed an Act In 1846 
forbidding the sale of spirits. In 1861 
the legislature passed a farther law pro- 
hibiting all kinds of alcoholio drinks. By 
1856 various full or partial P. laws had 
been adopted by all the New England 
states, os well AS by some of the states of 
the N. and middle- W. bolt. But in some 
of these commonwealths the oourto 
declared the laws nnconstitutlonal, and In 
others they were allowed to become a dead 
letter. In the eighties the movement was 
revived, and Kansas became a ‘bone-dry* 
state. In th9K the Anti-Saloon League 
was formed, with headquarters in (^o. 
It was barked by innuentlal men In 
the Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian 
Churches. It also became more sdentiflo 
than the first would-be reformers. Pro- 
hibitionists now demanded the insertion 
of V, amendments In the constitutions 
of the various states, with result that the 
state courts would not be able to declare 
P. laws illegal. 

The liquor iuterests of the country, 
which paid a gigantic revenue to the 
Federal Treasury, at first did not take this 
campaign seriously, but they soon found 
cause for alarm. Amor, public opinlou, 
CHpcclally in the country dtsts. and in the 
smaller tns. and vlJs., was forming against 
them. Even iu the cities the iieople 
resented the growing domination of the 
saloon-keepers and too liquor ini crests in 
pohtical affairs, by dint of their control 
of ward, municipal, aud state* political 
machines. In the coimtry in general 
large employers of labour bccamo con- 
viiicod that the freb selling of liquor was a 
bad thing. In the S. states the question 
was associated with the problem of NTegro 
crimes against white women. S. loatiera 
felt that If gin could be kept away from the 
lower type of Nogro, tbero wotild bo less 
crime. Many states whl<*h declined to 
pass state-wide P. laws adopted a form of 
local option. Under this a city or a tn. or 
a CO. could vote Itself dry. The entry of 
tho U.S.A. into the First World War gave 
the dry movement enormous impetus. 
In order to save cer^s that could be used 
for food, Uongress enacted laws pro- 
hibiting first the maniif. of spirits and, 
later, of beers and wines. These laws 
were only I'O the duration of the war. 
But the r^ormera said that what was good 
for war was good for peace. Congress 
quickly responded to this sentiment, and 
by Deo. 1917 it had passed a proposed P. 
amendment to the oonatltutlon through 
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both houses b 7 the required two-thirds 
majority. The law. as passed by Con- 
gress, proYldod that the ratification by the 
necessary three-fourths of the states, 
should take place within scTon years, and 
that the enactment should come Into force 
a year after its ratification. Within a 
very short time three-fourths of the states 
adopted the amendment. In fact, all but 
two did — Connecticut and Rhode Is. 
The amendment become operative Jan. 16, 
1920. Before this it was necessary for 
Congress to pass a law defining what was 
meant by the term 'intoxicating liquors* 
as used in the amendment. Congress 
passed this Act in Oct. 1919. It w'as 
known as (he VoMead Act, after Con- 
gressman Volstead, who introduced it. 

Tho Act provided that alcohol, brandy, 
whisky, rum, gin, beer, ale, porter, wine, 
and other beverages containing one-half 
of 1 per cent of alcohol or more sliould 
come within the ban of the law. To 
nianuf., transport. Import, export, or sell 
or barter such was illegal. J’residcnt 
Wilson vetoed this Bill, but it whs passed 
over his veto Oct. 28. 1919, by 176 to 5b 
votes in the House of Rcprcsentati\ ea and 
by 6o to 20 in the Senate. Tho Jones law 
passed in 1929 to tighten up the prose- 
cution of offenders prci'i ided that habitual 
violators of the law should be fined a sum 
not exceeding 810,000 or imprisoned for a 
term not exceeding five years. Most of 
the states passed enactments for tho 
enforcement of these Federal laws. By 
these enactments the S. Gov. gave up 
many millions in revenue it formerly 
secured from the distillers and brewers. 
But P. brought no rc'al advantages in 
those diets, where a majority or a largo 
minority of the people were opposed to 
the principle, though temperance leaders 
claimed t^t the benefits of 1*. were 
far greater than tho e\ils to which it 
gave rise. The law was one which 
could not be adequately enforced in the 
largo cities. The ‘bootleggers,* as the 
Illicit vendors w ere called, soon came into 
exlstenco, supplying liquor to those who 
required it. i^cotch whisky, largely 
shipj^d to Brit. is. in tho W. Indies and to 
the is. of St. Pkrro and Miquelon, off 
the Canadian mainland, was the spirit 
chiefly 8upplle<i. This was smuggled 
Into the U.S.A. bv means of swift motor- 
boats which effected Jan dings at various 
places on the Jung coastline. There were 
many cases of death, blindness, and 
paralysis, caused by people drinking 
^Scotch whisky* which was made out of 
wood alcohol. Even (lie real Scotch 
whisky was 'cut* — that is, diluted with 
more or less harmless ingrcilients, oven 
water. Gin w'as made synthetically. 
\yiiio was made by securing grape juice 
from California. But an even more 
sinister effect of the dr>' laws was the 
struggle which went on between gangstera 
fur conixpl of ter. in the Mg cities where 
they dCTvcred their bootleg drinks to 
customers. This led to a contest for 
mastery between gangs, backed up by 
their criminal gunmen who did not 
hesitate to murder, and the forces of law 
and order seemed helpless. New York, 


Chicago, Detroit, and other big cities all 
had their share of this. * Speak-casios,” 
places where one might buy dubious 
drinks at exaggerated prices, wore com- 
mon in all tho big cities. The commission 
of famous lawyers named by President 
Hoover and headed by George WJokers- 
hain to inquire into the qnostions of law 
enforcement in the U.S.A. brought in a 
report favouring the continuation of the 
'great experiment* of P., but this was 
largely nulUfled by the individual reports 
made bv most of the members. The data 
of the U.S.A. Dept, of Justice show that 
over 51 per cent of all the eases heard in 
the Federal courts in 1930 were for 
violations of tho liquor laws. Just os the 
question of slavery beoamo the bone of 
contention in tlio Irrepressible conflict 
which led to tho Civil w'ur, so I\ threat- 
ened to become a groat political question 
in tho U.S.A. It was to the fore in the 
presidential election of 1928, but although 
the country dists. were still artivcly dry 
in 19.10, many of the largo iltics were 
becoming ardently in favour of repealing 
the 1*. amendment. FlnaUy by the 
twenty-first amendment, Dec. 5. 1933, the 
eighteenth or liquor P. of 1919 was 
repealed. As a result, each state enjoyed 
complete home rule in the matter of liquor 
laws. Some states, e.a. Oklahoma, where 
Baptist and other Church groups were 
strongly prohibitionist, remained 'dry.* 
The ‘dryness,* liowever, was modified by 
the fact that the Fodertil law was amended 
to define as *non-luloxicatiiig’ liquors 
containing less than 3 2 per cent of 
alcohol. The sale of weak beer thus 
became pormls'slble even m ‘dry* states. 

Experiments in P. hav*^ been made and 
abandoned in Iceland, Finland, Norway, 
and m certain pro vs. ot C;aouda, In the 
case of Iceland and Finland the abandon- 
ment was due to economic pressure by 
wino-exporting countrii*'-. In tho matter 
of control, schemes of loi-al option iiave 
lieen more successful. In Britain, the 
movement made little impression, yet 
from 1922 to 1931 Edwin Scrymgeuur sat 
as prohibit ionist M. P. for Dundee. Prince 
Edward Is. adopted P. in 1900 and 
adhered to the policy until 1947. The 
Maori tor. In Now Zealand (known as 
the King Country) maintains P. as do tho 
Indian reservations in U.B.A. and (Janada. 
The grant of dominion status to India and 
i*akistan was follow'od bv tlio adoption of 
1*. on a large scale. The gov. of India 
estab. P. in its own prov. of Delhi and 
encouraged tho prov. govs, to follow its 
example; the provs. of Bombay and 
Madras were the first to take action and 
the policy is being gradually adopted in 
other prove. Tho Pakistan (Jlov. enacted 
a 1*. law which applied only to Muslims, 
but the Punjab lllgh (^ourt ruled that 
such legislation was unconstitutional and 
that if P. was to be introduced it must 
apply to all citizens frrcsjioctlvo of race or 
religion. In both India and Pakistan tbe 
1*. movement rec'civod great impetus from 
the fact that it accords with tho religiou.s 
teocliing of the prlu. religions of the two 
countries. 

See U. R. Curlewis and D. S. Edwards, 
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Prohibition, 1910, and R. E. Hose, 
Prohibition or Control: Canada" a Expert^ 
once with the Liquor Problom, 1929. 

Projectile. The term is applied to a 
body which doscribes a free path through 
the atmosphere, and the name trajectory 
Is applied to the path. Before considering 
the general case of Ps. a few simple 
formulas which are used for bodies rising 
or falling ycrtically should bo understood. 
If u is the velocity with which a body is 
thrown vertically, a its distance from tho 
place of projection after a time t sec., and 
V tho velocity with which it is then 
moving, the following formulas are used: 
V— M+/f, a-it*< + !)■ u* + 2flrs, 

where a denotes the increase of velocity 
each second and is measured in ft. per 
see. or in cm. per see. in the e.g.s. system. 
It is usual to tako p as an acceleration of 
92 ft. per sec. each sec., and this is written 
In the form, a * 32 ft./soc.* or 32 ft. 
see. When g acts In a direction oppo- 
site to that in which tho body is thrown, 
tho — sign must bo given to 32 before 
substitution in tho above equations; when 



it acts in tho same direction the + sign is 
given, and a well-known ovamplo of the 
latter IS the eudo where a stone is thrown 
vertically downwards from the lop of a 
cliff. From these simple forinulio it is 
easy to prooco<l to tho cuso of I's. in which 
tho original velocities arc not vertical but 
incllniHl at any angle to the horizon. 
Ignoring the robistance of the atinosphoro 
first of all and taking a beh^re for tho 
original velocity of the body along tho 
line OP (B^ig. Ij, whore OP is incllnod at 
an angle a to the hori/on, the horizontal 
component of this t(*1o( ity is u cos a and 
the vertloal compotienb is u sin a. The 
former remains tho samo throughout the 
flight of tho body, but tho latlor deoroasos 
until tho P. reaches tho liigliost point of 
its trajectory, when it vanishes and then 
it starts to ineroa'=o, the motion now being 
towards tho eartli. Each velocity can bo 
treated lndepeu«l< ntly and the formuiro 
^voD abovo are nppheahlo to tho vertieul 
motion of tho boily, n sin a being substi- 
tuted for u. fc^iipposo we want to And the 
tlmo that tho ]\ takes to reach tho earth, 
reckoning from tiio instant at the be- 
ginning of its flight, thou as its height 
abovo the surface of the earth at the oiid 
of its flight is zero, by making s » o in 
tho second equation, t -» (2ii sin aj/p. 
Jluring this time t tho body is moving 
horizontally with a velocity u cos a, amd 
honco tho total horizontal distance R of 
flight is M^cos ox(2m sin a)/p«(2w*sin a 

cos a)/g — ^ sin 2 a. It is assumed that the 
beginning and end of the trajoctory are 


in the same horizontal plane; if not, that 
is, if at the end of its path the body 
struck an elevation or depression, the 
equation would require modifleatlou, but 
it is unnecessary to consider this case. 

From sin 2a, sin 2a>°pr/u*, and from 
Q 

this it Is seen that there are two angles of 
elevation which give the same horizontal 
range R. Thus if a*7r/4-fS or vfi-e, 
sin 2 a in each case is cos 6, and a body 
projected at two angles to tho horizon, 
one as imuh below 45** as tho other Is 
above 45**, will have the same horizontal 
range, altliough their trajectories are 
different, (iunners can thus strike ob- 
ects with two elevations, one giving a 
ow trajectory and the other a trajectory 
for high angle bombardment. The maxi- 
mum value f(3r the sine of an angle la 1, 
and honco tiio maximum horizontal range 
for a projectile is u^Jq, obtained by making 
2a =90®, or a = 15®, which shows that the 
maximum horizontal range of a P. occurs 
when a is 46®. To And tho malcil height 
attahied It ia obvious that when this occurs 
the body has no vertical velocity, and 
hence u sin a is substituted for u and o for 
V in the third equation, from which the 
expression s -(u*slu^a)/2p is easily de- 
rived. If a Is 45® which showa 

that tho maximum range of a trajectory 
is four tlniCM the distance of its highest 
point above the earth. The following 
considerations will show that tho path of 
a P. is a parabola, if a point Q bo taken 
anywhere on tho trajectory and tho co- 
ordinates of Q be («, y) (m Fig. I these 
are OM and MQ, reapcetively, and are 
referred to axeo through O, tho z-axis 
being horizontal and lying in tho plane of 
tho trajectory, the p-axLs being perpen- 
dicular to Oj; and also lying in the piano 
of tho trajectory), then x -^ut cos a, 
y = id sin a — 4pP, from which we obtain by 
eliminating f, j/=jiran a— //.r^/ 2 a Vos V, 
wluoli Is a parabola . An interest uig result 
is obtained by eliminating a instead of t 
in tho al>ove equations. In this case il 
is easily seen that .r* f (y -H ipPr = uV 
(cos^a f silica) =M*P, \vh]ch is the equation 
of a circio. This shows that if a munber 
of bodies bo started off fr»m O with 
velocity u at difforent angles to the 
horizon but all in the same vertical plane, 
after a time t they will bo fouiul on 
a circle of radius ut with its centre 
at tho point (o, —Jp/-*), that is, with tho 
centre at a point vertically below’ O at a 
distance equal to that through which a 
body fails in t sec. 

Owing to atmospheric resistance the 

S aths of Ps. ore not exact parabolas, and 
lie grt^ator the initial velocity tho more 
the trajectory departs from a parabola. 
Extensive experiments have been carried 
out tor many years to determluo the true 
paths of Fa. with various velocities and 
different shar* s but this subject is too 
vast to he dea. with in a short article. 
Rev. F. Bashforth's work with the eloctrio 
chronograph (18G5-70) showed that the 
resistance of the atmosphere varies con- 
siderably according to the velocity. Be- 
tween 900 and 1 100 ft./seo. the resistance 
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Tacles as v\ between 1100 and 1350 ft./Beo. 
It Taries as v*, and above 136(L ft./8eo. 
as V*. With more recent experiments 
moio modem tables than those of Bash- 
forth have been constniotod for the nso 
of gnnners. The balllstlo coefflolent O Is 
very important in compiling tables, and 
standard trajeotoiies for any partlonlar 
weapon can be computed only when 
appropriate valnes of 0 are known. It is 
then necessary to fire at various angles of 
elevation, and then suitable tables can be 
derived. In addition to the ordinary 
resistance of the atmosphere account must 
be taken of the direction of the wind and 
also of the * drift/ owing to the gyroscopic 
action produced by the rotation of the Ps. 
A rough illustration of three tralectorics 



is shown in Fig. 2. O and D are two 
tralecioriee produced by two angles of 
elevation, one exceeding 45* by the same 
amount as the other is less than 45*. 
The broken line shows the real trajectory 
when atmospheric resistance is taken into 
account. See Reports <m Experiments 
tnade toUh the Bashforih Chronograph to 
determine the Resistance of the Air to (he 
Motion of Projediles, 1870; F. Bashforth, 
MotUm of Projectiles, 1872, The BashfoHh 
Chronograph, 1890, and Theory of Pro- 
jectiles, 1903 ; F. R. Moulton, New MeOiods 
ifi Exterior BaUisHcs, 1926; J. Kent, 

* Projectile Design* in Mechanical En- 
gineering, 1932; T. J. Hayes, Elements of 
Ordnance, 1938. For a* full explanation 
of ths'drifting of Ps. see H. Crabtree, An 
Elementary Treatment of the Theory of 
Spinning Tops and Gyroscopic Motion, 
1914, Appendix, ill. 

ProJeouon, see under Mafs. 

PTojeotion Tests, see under Psycboloqt. 

Frokoflev, Sergei Sergeievlch (5. 1891), 
Russian composer, h, a^Ekaterinoslav. Ho 
studied under Liadov, Wihtol, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, and Anna i:88ipova, at St. 
Petersburg Conservatoire. He won tbe 
Rubinstein prize for his first piano con- 
certo. In 1918 be left Russia, living in 
Britain, France, Japan, and the U.S.A. 
before returning to Russia in 1934. The 
fiovlet authorities insisted that he should 
popularise his music. In 1948, however. 
It was felt that be had not carried this 
fsr enough, and he was accused of showing 
*dn indlvidnalism Intolerable to Soviet 
Boeiety/ His efforts at more popular 
and sympathetio music can be seen in 
such worn as PdCr and the Wolf, the 
overturir Toast to Statin, and tbe film 
music for Ivan the Terrible and Alexander 
Nevsky, His operas include Loves of the 
Three Oranges, The Gambler (after Dos- 1 
toievdiy*8 novel), and War and Peace (after ’ 
Tolstoy^s novel). He has also written 
mualc for ballet, four symphonies, two 


violin and sev. piwo concertos, and some 
piano pieces. His music in his earlier 
years was distinguished by its hard 
briliianoe; his later works showing a 
mellowing and maturity of style. See 
L. L. Bahanleft. Modem Russian Com- 
posers, 1927, and study by J. V. Nestyer, 
1947. 

Prokop, Andreas (1380-1431), Hussite 
loader, b. in Bohemia. He became a 
monk, and travelled widely in Kuropo. 
He joined Zlaka'a army when the Husute 
war began, and after Zlska’s death in 
1424 P, became the Taborite leader. 
He was a master of strategy, and won a 
number of notable victories over superior 
forces of Gers., Austrians, and Saxons. 
By 1427 he held Prague and oontrolled 
Bohemia, and his followers then began 
a series of aggressive raids into enemy ter. 
But P.*8 radical social beliefs turned ths 
nobility against him. and in 1434 he was 
killed at the battle of Llpan by an army 
led by Bohemian nobles. See Count von 
Lulzow, The Hussite Wars in Bohemia, 
1914. 

Proletariat or Proletariate, poorer classes 
of tbe community. The term proletarius 
was applied by Servlus Tullius to the 
lowest ranks, as being only nsoful to rear 
offspring (pro/es). During tbe twentieth 
century it has frequently been used 
to denote the wage-oamlug rdass. See 

SOOIAUBM. 

Prologue, introduction to a play, poem, 
or discourse. Aristotle applies the term 
to that part of a tragedy precoding the 
parodos, or first speech of the chorus. 
It should be a mere address to the public. 

Prome, diet, of Lower Burma, In Pega 
div., with an area of 2914 sq. m. Ube 
chief tn., P., stands on the Irrawaddy, 
161 m. by rail N.N.W. of Rangoon. The 
manuf. of ornamental boxes, paper, and 
silk-weaving are carried on. P. fell to the 
Jap. invaders after the road between It 
and Rangoon was cut (March 1942). It 
was liberated by Brit, troops in May 1945. 
Pop. of dfst. 436,700; of tn. 28,300. 

Promenade Concerts. Special type of 
popular orchestral concert, cultivated 
especially at the London (Queen's Hall 
from 1895 until Its destnirtion in 1941, 
under tbe dlreotlon of Sir Henry Wood, 
and continued at the Albert Hall. Tbe 
programmes gradually Improved until 
they contained all the host orchestral 
music and modem novelties, and a 
special feature is that the floor of tbe hall 
Is loft bare for people to stand, not to 
walk about, for which they have neither 
room nor Inclination. P. O. were not 
new to London in 1895; they were started 
by P. Miisard at Drury Land in 1840 and 
liy Louis Jnllien at Covent (garden about 
tbe same time. 


Prometheus (Ok. Upofxipfvt. * Fore- 
thought*), in Ok. legend, son of tbe Titan 
lapotus, father of Deucalion. The stories 
of his attempt to cheat Zetls in offering 
a sacrifice to him, of his stealing fire 
from heaven for man. and of his warning 
Bplmethens against receiving Pandora as 
a gift from Zeus are well known. He Is 
generally taken as a type of culture- 
hero, the earliest teacher and benetaotor 
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of mankind* Zens punished his pre- 
sumption by sending an eagle to devour 
his liver, which was dally renewed, but 
finally he was set free by Heracles. See 
Hesiod, Theoffony, 521-616; Works and 
Days, 64-106 ; ^schj lus, Pi ometheas Vine- 
tus; P. B. Shelley, Promeffieua Unbound; 
monographs by B. G. Welske, 1842, 
1C. V. Lasaulx, 1843; A. Milohhofer, 
1882; E. B. Tylor, EarVu Hxston/ of Man-' 
k\nd, 1865; and F. F. A. Kuhn, D^e 
Herabkunfi des Fcfuers, 1886. 

ProxninencM. At the time of a total 
eclipse of the sun scarlet projectione 
known as P. are seen In various places 
along the sun's Umb. They assume 
different forms — clouds, fountains, etc., 
and it Is remarkable how often they 
resemble some of the extinct reptiles of 
the Jurassic period. These great tongues 
of flame consist of Incandescent gases 
which extend 30,000 m. and often much 
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more from the sun. More than sixty 
years ago Janssen and Lockyer inde- 
pendently thought of an apparatus which 
would show them when there was no 
eclipse and within comparatively recent 
times they have been Aimed by a special 
method. On the screen they present on 
awe-inspiring sight, the enormous tongues 
rising from the sun and moving out 
tens of thousands of miles, then falling 
back on Its surface. In some cases they 
maintain their pn««itlons for a time but 
In others they oliange very raiiidly. 
Quiescent P. offtn reach very largo 
ofraensions and remain suspended above 
the son's chromosphere for weeks or even 
months and seem able to float for da vs 
without much change In form, in spite 
of the sun's gravity. Emptive P. appear 
witli the suddenness of an explosion and 
often cliange their forms so rapidly that 
In a few minutes after the eruption 
commences they nro very consplouons. 
Measnronients of their velooitlcs have 
' shown that these somotlmes attain nearly 
200 m. per sec. A new instrument 
known as the spectrohelloscope (e.v.), 
inventod by Halo of Mt. Wilson Obser- 
vatory. Is extensively used to study 
P. C?!o8cly connected with P. are solar 
•flares' which have been studied exten- 
sively in England by W. H. Newton, 


Boyal Observatory, Greenwlob. These 
are shQrt-llved patches of luminosity 
which appear in disturbed regions of the 
sun and which interfere with short-wave 
radio transinissions. About twenty hours 
later magnetic storms are sometimes In 
evidence, or a display of the aurora. The 
real reason for 'flares’ still awaits an 
oxi>lanation. 

Promissory Note, unconditional promise 
in \%rlting. signed by the promiser, to pay 
on d^nnaud, or at a flxed or ascertainable 
future time, a definite sum of money to, 
or to tho order of, a named person or to 
lioarer {see aUo NrooTiABLU Instru- 
ments). No fonn of words is essential, 
but an Instrument promising to do any- 
thing m addition to the payment of money 
IS not a P. N. A bank note Is a P. N. 
isbuod by a banker and payable to bearer 
on demand. An lOU iq.v.), if it con- 
tains a promise to pay, may constitute a 
valid P. N. Where a P. N. runs ‘I 
promise to pay,* but is signed by two or 
moie persons, it is a Joint and scv. note, 
i.e. tho makers are both Jointly and 
separately liable on It. 

Promotion, in tho R.N., army, and 
R.A.F., stc under Hank. 

Promoter, Company, see Company and 
Company Lvw, Promoter, 

Prongbuck. bee Aj^tiloc vpba. 

Proof, m Inw, moans the <«tab. to the 
satisfaction of a judge or 3 ur\ bv oral or 
documentary c\ Idence of the facts alleged 
m the pleadings (q.v.), though it is also 
used to denote roicvant as opposed to 
irrelevant CMdenco KvTDLNCfi.). In 
legal slang it IS the reeognised term for 
the written or typed evidence of Mitncsses, 
prepared by tho sohntor for tlio use of 
counsel so that the latter may know 
what a witnc<>s is going to be called to 
prove. 

Proof, Burden of, see ONrs Pkobandi. 

Proof Reader, or Printer's Reader, or 
Corrector of the Press, one engaged in ■ 
tlic work of proof-reading {q.v,), and who 
! plays an important part In a modern 
printing office. He usually posu 'sscs a 
good general and technical education and 
is ren Hired not only to detect omissions, 
literal and typograpiiical errors, but must 
draw attention to qrrors of feet, ambigu- 
ous statements, and libellous remarks, 
and ensure that the work is free from 
errors and inoonslstencic's. In ri cent 
vears large printing houses have recog- 
msed tho reader's aptitude for copy 
preparation. This work Is done before 
silling the type and tho reader attends 
to details of house stvle (see Proof- 
RiUDTNU), and eliminates technical and 
general queries so that ««etting may pro- 
ceed without interruption. 

In London printing ofllcos readers 
must pass an entrance exarntnatlon to the 
Association for tlie Correotors of the 
I'ress, and in the prove, the Tjrpographical 
Association et^puiato trade qualifications. 
The Prov. Gui. ' of Printers* Headers also 
has an examining body. 

Proof-reading, business of reading 
through printers' proote to discover errors 
for correction. In the early days of print, 
when type was set by hand, It was 
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In 

Proof 

In 

Margin 

Meaning 

1 

a 

Delete. 

A 

A, 

Insert letter 'a.* 

— 

ihl 

Set in italics. 

as 

s.c. 

Sot in small capitals. 

s 

caps 

Set in capitals. 

- 

W.K 

Wrong fount. 


tu 

Transpose words 
marked. 

/ 

9 

Turn let! or right way up. 

/ 

ok 

Substitute letters. 

/ 

Lc 

Mibslitiite lower case. 

4. 

zy 

Add letter ‘y.* 

4 


Insert space. 



Delete load between 
Imes. 

/ 

X 

Ihish down ‘.space.* 

UL 


Equalise bpace between 
w ords. 

w 


ClO'-e up. 

/ 

© 

Substitute punctuation 
marked. 

a 

0 

Parent beses to be in- 
serted. 

JLL 

f-H 

Em rule to be inserted. 

mm 

X 

Batti red letter. 

C 


Conimeiifc new para- 
graph. 

2L Jtmai 

Continue on same line. 

X 

11 

Range start of lines. 


Mat 

Let it stand. 

c^Jbu 

Transpose to caret mark 


csss^ 

Correct bad alignment. 
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customary to correct errors during com- 
position. but since the introduction of 
mechanical composition the rate of pro- 
duction has increased considerably and it 
has become necessary to employ trained 
proof readers 

P. marks, illustrated in adjoining column , 
together with queries to tho author, editor, 
or publisher, are made in tho margins of 
slip or page proof. Heading is done at all 
stages of composition as follows: First 
proof, on galley proof when the reader 
must ensure that tho matter sot conforms 
to copy and is in accordance with in- 
structions of publisher and author. 
Make-up entails revision of first proof and 
checking page length, headlines, foot- 
notes, etc. Press reading in most print- 
ing houses is done after tlic proofs have 
been passed by tho author so that the 
press reader, who is responsiblo for the 
final correctness of work, can bo guided by 
the author’s remarks and Instructions. 
Home printers, however, prefer proas 
reading to be done before proofs are 
submitted to tho author. After the 
compositor has corrected the typo ac- 
cording to the marks made the work is 
press revised and corrccti(»ns then made 
are cliockcd on tho maehme revise, which 
is a proof pulled when tho work is sent 
to the ina(‘hlno for the reader to examine 
the edges of the pages for tvpe broken in 
transit to machine. Foundry revising is 
a «‘heck of corrections before making a 
stereo-plate. Author's revise is the re- 
vi««mg of the author’s marks after cor- 
rection by tho compositor. 

Newspaper printing is of necessity a 
speedy process, and the P. is done by the 
employment of an assistant or copy- 
holder reading tlio oopy aloud to the 
reader, who is thus sa^cd tho time of 
comparing proof and copy. This method 
Is also used by general printers for st raigbt- 
forward copy, but it is always necessary 
to compare technical and complicated 
matter. 

In order to maintain a uniform stylo in 
pubs., some printers and publishers set 
out their preferences in word formations, 
spellings, capitalisation, and hyplieoea 
and non-hvphencd words, in the form of 
a house stylo which f()rm.s part of the 
instructions to tho print ir and assists 
the proof reader In avoiding Inconsisten- 
cies. A well-equipped refcronco library 
is essential to a modern P. dept, and 
should contain lOng., Fr., and Qer. 
dictionaries, dletlonarios of technical, 
bcieutific, medical, and musical terms, a 
gazetteer, a good oncytdopcedla, bio- 
graphical dictionary, II. Collins, Authors* 
and Printers' Dictionary (1U46). and H. W. 
Fowler, Dictionary of Aloaem English 
Usage (1037), or E. Portrld^, Usage and 
Abnsnge (1017). 

Proof Spirit, as defined by Act of Par- 
liament, is suob a spirit as sbAll at a temp, 
of 61^ F. weigh exactly twelve-thirteenths 
of an equal measure of dlsUllod water. 
It contains 57*06 per cent by volume 
or 49 24 per cent by weight of absolute 
alcohol. Spirits are termed * under* or 
'over* proof, according os they are 
stronger or weaker than P. S. Thus 25* 
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over proof means that 100 volumes of the 
spirit diluted with water would yield 
125 volumes of P. H., whilst 20® under 
proof means that 100 volumes of the 
sample coutaiu 80 volumes of P. S. 

Propaganda {De propaganda Fide), 
nan\e of a Horn. OonirTcgation founded 
by Gregory XV. In 1622 to reflate eeclea. 
alTalrs Tn countries wliero a Horn. Catholic 
hlerareliy either does not exist or is not 
fully estab. 

Propaganda, art of propagating and 
Instilling a belief, particularly a religious 
or political belief. The word P. is derived 
from the Ooiigregatio do l^ropoganda Fide 
(see above). P. has been used by Indi* 
vidnals and organisations since, as far as 
cun bo judged, the evolution of organised 
society; but since the growth of literacy 
and the invention of wireless and fllma i 
it has acquired much greater importance. 
It was used by belligerents in both world 
wars. Lord NorthclifTe’s organisation at 
Crewe House, Loudon, greatly assisted 
in the collapse of the llapsburg Empire, 
by piibliclHing the claims to smf-govom’ 
mont of various nationalities within it. 
P. need not nei^essarily entail the elimina- 
tion of one set of and the snbsti- 

tutiuu of another, m pcacctline. the Rrit. 
C'ouncll aims at the peaceful propagation 
of lirit. culture, while appreciating the 
value of the cultures of other nations. 
Gustove Le Bon was the first to treat 
systematically the fact that P. was a 
branch of p^iychology, especially mass- 
psychology (1SI)5). His study has since 
been much elaborated and the conclusions 
aptly l(‘arned, especially by the govs, of 
totolitarian states. 

P. may attempt to instil the truth; hut 
since 1618 the word has aciiuired a nor- 
mally derogatory and sinister sense, owing 
to the P. mctlKids of Fascist and Com- 
munist states. P. makes use of books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, radio, songs, 
slogans, films, festivals, and organised 
religion. While, during the Second ^Yorld 
War Brit. 1*. w’os largely based on the 
maxim that unadulterated facts, plainly 
proseuted, ultimately produced the most 
lasting ofloct on tliolr audience, all 
countries involved made use of the 
emotional appeal. In the U.S.A. this 
frequently entailed a certain glamorisa- 
tlon of war, sueh as the natloU’Wido tours 
made by Xlollsrwood film stars, advocating 
the desirability of buying defence bonds to 
aid the war effort. P. by any party or 
state nc(}esHnriIy means a morked stress 
on the value of iho idea which it is wished 
to impart. P. is therefore strictly more 
than information, even though the Brit. 
Qov. dept, for disseminating 1’. during the 
Second World War was named the 
Ministry of Information (g.r.). Tu Ger- 
many, under the direction of Gocbbels 
(g.v.) P. really ceased to have any reliable 
Informative value and hocamo simply the 
science of moulding opinion to a gdven 
belief, by any means available. Empha- 
sis on those who had died for the cause 
had been an instrument of P. from early 
times; examples include the early 
Christian martyrs, the religions martyrs 
of the Hoformntlun, and twentieth- 


century figures such os Edith Cavell 
(g.v.), aud Rosa Luxemburg (g.v.). Goeb- 
bols made the recognition of Horst Weasel 
and other Nazi heroes and martyrs 
nothing less than a religious cult in which 
the object of veneration took on a super- 
human Rlgniflcance. Such treatment may 
be compared with the public exhibition 
of the embalmed body of Lenin in the 
Red Square, Moscow, by the Soviet 
authorities. Goebbels employed any lie 
or distortion of fact to suit his purpose, 
working on the principle that if a thing 
was stated sufficiently emphatically and 
frequently it would be believed. His 
policy achieved a remarkable degree of 
success In Germany itself, though in 
countries where there was access to other 
sources of informal ion it had little 
efficacy. Similar 1». methods, and the 
same policy of sealing off other sources 
of information, aijpear to be practised 
to varying degrees in Communist states, 
i See G. Lo Bon, Psychologie des foulea, 

' 189.5; W. F. Trotter, Inatihvcts of the 
Herd in Peare and IFar, 1916; Sir <3. 
Stewart, Secrets of Crewe llousCy 1920; 
K. Stern-Rubarth, Propaganda as a 
Political Instrument, 1921 ; Jjord Ponsonby, 
fAcs and Falsehood tn IVartime, 1930; 
U. S. Latribert, Propaganda, 1938; A. 
Sturmingen, Politische Propaganda in der 
Weltgesehichte, 1938; E. H. (3arr, ^opa- 
ganda in International Politics (1939); 
F. C. Bartlett, Political Parties, 1940; 
E. Freeman, Conquering the Man in the 
Street, 1940; J. Hargrave, Words Win 
Wars: Propaganda the Mightiest Weapon 
of All, 1940; and P. Quentin, La Propa-^ 
gamle politique, 1943. 

Propagation of Plants, see Plants. 

Propeller or Air-sorew, see Screw- 

I*ROPi:iXLU. 

Proper Motion, angular motion in secs, 
of arc per annum through which any 
particular star appears to move relatively 
to the whole stellar ii Diverse. The 
apparent motion is compounded of the 
real motion of tho star, relathe to the 
other stars, and tho motion of the sun in 
space, and tho latter must be eliminated 
to give tho proper motion. This can bo 
done when tho star’s distanc' is known. 
Tlio fact that some^tors posses.s a P. M., 
ahows that tho stars are not infinitely 
far away, otherwise their motion could 
not be observed. When P. Ms. are large 
this may indicate that tho motions are 
rapid or that the stars are comparatively 
close, or both. P. Ms. provide statistical 
Information regarding the distances of 
the stars, but not of imlividual stars. 
When a star’s distance is known its P. M. 
gives its velocity in m. or kms. a soo., at 
right angles to our Uiie of sight, that is, its 
tangential or transverse velocity. Its 
radial velocity — that is, its velocity in a 
<lircctlon to or from the earth — is found 
by the spoctroRcope. 

Propertius, S' tus Aurelius (c. 50-16 
B.C.), Rom, elegiac poet, 6. at Aslsium 
(Assisi), Umbria, of a well-to-do family. 
After the battle of Philippi his patrimony 
was confiscated, but ho received a gooa 
education and afterwards settled in Rome. 
Hero he became deeply attached to the 
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fttmous *Cyntbia/ a courtesan of Tlbur. 
After ber death, however, nothine to 
known of his life. He Is said to have nad 
many literary friends in the circle of 
Mssconas, inclndlng Tibullus, Ovid, and 
Horace. Hia extant j^ms consist of four 
books of about 4000 Unea of elegiac verse. 
Though bis work is unequal in quality, no 
Bom. poet except Catullus so forcibly 
described the pasRlon of love. His poems 
are mostly concerned with Cynthia, but 
the fourth deals with Rom. legend and 
hist. Ho was a student of Gk. and Lat. 
I^decessors and was influenced by VJrgll. 
Horace, and other contemporaries, and 
bis own inllnenoe on the latter is also 
evident, especially upon Ovid. A trans. 
of his poems by H. E. Butler appeared in 
1912. 

Property. P. is either the exclusive 
right of possessing, enjoying, and dispos- 
ing of a thing (i.c. ownership as opposed 
to possession, g.v.), or, by extension, 
the subjects of such exclusive right. 
The fundamental div. of P. (in the latter 
sense) in Eng. law, and indeed in most 
legal systems, though with a varying 
nomenclature, is into: (1) Things real, 
consisting of (a) corporeal or imnumable 
property, t.e. lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments. and ip) the rights and profits 
annexed to and Issuing out of these, or 
incorporeal property, i.e. rents, anuultios, 
titles, franchises, (q.v.), common rights, 
advowsons, eto. (see also Lakd Laws, and 
Real Propbrtt); and (2) things personal, 
consisting of goods, monoy, and othir 
movables. See also Chattei^; Criosi^ 
IN Action; Personalty; Personal 
Property; Tenure, Land. For Scots 
analogues, see Heritable and 31 oveable, 
Heritable security. 

Propbeoy (Gk. npoiftijrn^, feminine 
vpo^nru), means 'forth-teUing,' and not 
*ioretelling* or ‘futiire-telling,' which in 
Greece was done by the /uain. The term 
prophet thus means * Interpreter * or 
^spokesman,* one who speaks for God or 
for any deity, os the inspired revealcr or 
Interpreter of his will. The common 
belief that a prophet is primarily one who 
forecasts future events is, therefore, in. 
accurate. Christian ( 'hariamata are gener- 
al]^ dbnsldored as cdl responding to Heb. 
prophecies. Muahm prophecy i Adam is 
we first of tbo prophets, Mohammed the 
last one, and Josns Clinst the last but one. 

Hebrew prophecy: A net. Ileb. bad three 
words for prophet, nd6M*, rdeh, and 
hoeeh. While the ]iu<t two words may 
GonvenientlT be trans. as *peer, visionary, 
gaser,' etc., the exact meaning, origin, and 
of nSibh/L *9 the main term for 
.prophet, are still uncertain. In the 
bfetoriew development of ileb. P. two 
main periods may be distingulsbed, i.e. 
the earlier one,, of which very litue is 
knoNB* terminatfng in the middle eighth 
oentwy b.o.. and the following period, 
which may oe conslden'd as the golden 
age of P. Moses is defined by Jewish 
tradition as the greiitest prophet in 
Israel (Dent, zzxlv, 10). In the days of 
the judges (twelfth century B.O.), Deb- 
orah and Samuel were pre-eminent: 
Nathan, Ablyah, Sbema^yah, Elijah, and 


KJisha* are the main prophetio figures of 
the early kings (eleventh to ninth century 
B.C.). P., however, springs from simple, 

even crude beginnings. In the days of 
Saul and David (eleventh century b.c.), 
with a few exceptions, the prophets seem 
to have been rather like wild dervishes 
(1 Sam. x. 6). As time wont on, P. 
began to change its character and 
function. Of the second period more 
information is supplied, namely by the 
hooka of the prophets themselves, which 
now are part of the Bible; Amos and 
Hosea of tlie N. kingdom (eighth century 
B.C.); Isaiah, Mlcah (eighth century b.o.), 
Zephaniah, Nahum (seventh oontury b.o.), 
Ilabakkuk, Jeremiah. Ezekiel (sixth 
century b.o.), in Judah. While very 
little is known about the activity of Joel, 
Obadlah, and Jonah, Haggai, Zech- 
ariah, Malachl (fifth-fourth century b.c.) 
are the last repreaoutatives of these 
spokesmen for God and humanity. 

It should be borne in mind that nothing 
is known about tbe prophetical books or 
their authors except what can be gathered 
from the books themselves, carefully 
studied in the light of the other books 
of the Bible, of the contemporary hist, 
of other nations, and of comparative 
pliilology, soclolofi^, and religion. While 
scholars agree that the prophets lived in the 
above indicated periods, the dates and 
authorship of various chapters or sections 
of the prophetical books are the subjects 
of muon controversy. For Instance, the 
book of Isaiah is divided by some 
scholars into three sections, of w'blch only 
the first one is attributod to the prophet 
Ihaiah. (^s. xl.-lv., known os second or 
Deiitero -Isaiah, are attributed to an 
anonymous prophet of tlio middle sixth 
century B.C. (* No writer of the Old 
Testament expresses more clearly than 
Deutero-Isaiali tbo idea of absolute mono- 
theism,* W. L. Wardlo), and the con- 
(luding chs. (Ivi.-lxvl.), known as Trito- 
iHaiah, are even cousidcrod as tbe com- 
position of various authors, and are 
assigned by some scholars to as late os 
the third century B.o. The recent dis- 
covery, among the *Dead Sea Scrolls' 
of two copies of Isaiah (of which one is 
complete), by some scholars assigned to 
the second c.entary B.a, provides evidence 
against the exaggerated theories. 

The Heb. prophets, whose words are 
Atlii vibrant with the plea for social 
organisation and justice, and for religious 
rrwerence, and still able to reveal the 
holiness and ]ovlng-kiDdn(j»R of God, re- 
main unique in their maje(^y. No exact 
parallel has yet been discotered, although 
some scholars have tried/ to show that 
there was something anal^ous in Egypt 
or in Phoenicia or elsewhone. Those great 


nieu never saw themsclvei as having any 
part in the divine, 'nielr grcjatness 
consists first of all in tbel^ conception of 
what God's will was. At the same time, 
they never worked miraoIoB; they kept 
thetr feet always on the ground, their eyes 
always on human Ufe, their interest 
directed only to Improve it, never them- 
selves. ThOT suffered and endured to 
create a better world. Jewish ethical 
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monotheism and also Christianity owe | 
▼ery much to these great figures. 8m\ 
W. R. Smith, Propheia of Israel, 2nd ed.. I 
1895: A. B. Davidson. Old Testament 
Prophecy, 1903; B. Sellln, AU Testa- 
ment Pr^heHsmas, 1912; G. HOlsoher. 
Die Prop/ieien, 1914; M. Buttenwelser. 
Prophets of Israel, 1914: A. K. Gordon. 
Prophets of ihe Old Testament, 1910; 
B[. Gunkel, Die I*rophelen, 1917; J. M. 
Gray, A Text-book on Pt^hecy, 1919; 
W. A. O. Allen, Old Testament Prophets, 
1919; B. Tobac. Les Prophttes d'fsra^l, 
I.. 1919, 1932, 1921: T. B. 

B^binsou, Prophecy and the Prophets, 
1923; R. O. GiU^ The Story of the Hebrew 
Prophets, 1923; H. M. Wiener, PwAela of 
Israel, 1923; J. M. P. Smith, The P^hets 
and their Times, 1925; M. Mlcklem. 
Prophecy and Eschatology, 1026; II. 
Junker, Prqphete und Seher in Israel, 
1927 ; J. Darmsteter, Les PropMtes 
dHsraJA, 1931; J. Chalne, Introduction 6 
la lecture des prophUes, 1932 ; E. Hamilton, 
The Prophets of Israel, 1936; and A. LodH. 
Des prophUes d Jisus, 1937. 

Prophylaxis, term for measures taken 
for prevention of disease. 

Propionic Acid (C^fOa), fatty acid 
ooourring In crude pyrOi^gnoous acid, and 
prepared by the oxidation of propyl 
alcohol with chromic aold. It Is n 
pungent-smelling liquid miscible with 
water (boiling point 141* O.). 

Propolis, see Bee. 

Propontis, see Mabmoba, Sea of. 


Proportion may be defined as an equality 
existing between two equal ratios. The 
ratio between two quantities of the same 
kind is the relation which the one quantity 
bears to the other, the one being a mul- 
tiple or part of the other. The ratio of 
a to 5 is expressed aib, P. may then be 


a c 

expresseda :h-c :dor^-j. Sev. results 

may bo deduced from this definition : ( I ) 

- . o r a^-e a-e . 

ad^^bc; (2) 7 , ^ 

portion may exist between three quanti- 
a b 

ties o, 5, c of the same kind ■*-. When 
a series of quantities abede . . . have the 
property ^ "“f “ • • • quanti- 
ties are said to be In continued P, If 
three quantities ore in continued P. 

? then ac ■■5*. end then b is called 
0 c 

the mean proportioned between a and r, 
and c is called the third proportional. 
The introduction of incommensurable 
numbers has rendered tho above arlth- 
meUo definition inexact, in that these 
numbers cannot be exactly measured in 
terms of some common unit. Euclid 
introduced in bis geometry a more rigor- 
ous definition whiob embraces the treat- 
ment of both commensurable and incom- 
mensurable, but it is of rather a too 
complex character to be very practicable. 

Proportional Representation, system of 
voting In oleotions where the elector 


votes for the candidates not by puttlxig a 
cross against their names, but oy usuig 
numbers to indicate his order of preference. 
This system is generaUy known as that of 
the 'single transferable vote.* In an 
alternative system, candidates are elected 
according to party lists, and votes giFon 
to a party In any constituency not suf- 
ficient for the election of a candidate are 
reserved for a second scrutiny, in which 
these 'remainder votes* are added up. 
If the total is sufficient for the election of 
one or more candidates, they are taken 
from a national list of their party pre- 
sented in addition to the local lists, and 
become members of parliament without 
a constituency. P. R. Involves an intri- 
cate system of counting, but it is claimed 
that the disadvantagra attaching to 
minorities who feel themselves exclude 
h^m their legitimate share in the govern- 
ment of their country are lessened by the 
scheme. There are many systems in 
different tns. and countries; that oi>erat- 
ing in Tasmania is as follows. Tasmania 
is divided into five electoral diets., each 
forming one political constituency being 
represented by six members. The elector 
indioatoa his choice by writing the figrures 
1. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 against six names he wishes 
to elect in the order of preferences indi- 
cated by bis use of the figures. In the 
first count first preferences alone are 
counted, and any candidate who receives 
the quota of first preferences is elected, 
the quota being fixed by tbe formula 

number of ballo t pape rs 

number of candidates tb 
be elected +1 

The excess ballot papers of the candidate 
receiving tho quota are recounted and 
given to the candidates who receive the 
second preference votes. Tbe method is 
continued to the third preference and so 
on. This is known as the single trans- 
ferable vote system, and is the one advo- 
cated by the Brit. P. R. Society Other 
systems are: (1) The alternative vote 
system, in which the voter marks the 
candidates names in order of preference 
on the ballot-paper. The names at the 
bottom are then «liminateil in turn, 
the voters' second choices being distri- 
buted among the other candidates. This 
system is in use in Austrahan states and 
was used In Brit. unJv. constituencies. 
(2) The second ballot system. If no 
candidate receives on absolute majority, 
a second vote is held to decide between 
the leading two candidates. (^) The 
system under which electors vote on a 
party list. Should a party not reoeive 
enough votes In one constituency to gain 
a successful oandldate, its votes are re- 
tained for a second scrutiny, when repre- 
sentation in proportion to its total 
number of votes Is granted to It. In 
Great Britain S e Liberal party supports 
P, K. P. R. applies for eleotlons to the 
houses of laity and clergy in the Ghuroh of 
England, and was formerly used in Brit, 
univ, constituenoieB. It applies in Eire, 
in many continental oountoles, Inoluding 
Franco, Belgium, and Italy, and, to some 
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extent. In S. Africa. New Zealand, and I is a measure of its success, the definition 


Canada (for some municipal elections). 
Where sev. parties exist, P. R. ensures a 
hearing for minority opinions; but 
opponents of the system point to some 
continental examples as proof that it 
prevents effective funcUoning of govern- 
ment. See Q. Horwill, Proportional 
Representation, 1925; H. F. Oosnell, 
Proportional Representation, 1931; H. H. 
Sohatchin. Die Ausunrkungen dea Pro- 
potHonalwahlverfahrens auf Wdhlerschaft 
und Parlarnent, 1946. 

Propylaum (Gk. TrpoirvXatoi'), in archi- 
tecture. entrance gateway or vestibule 
forming an entrance to a temple or 
similar saored enclosure, so treated as to 
form an important architectural feature. 
The propvliea of the Acropolis at Athens 
are especially famous. 

Propyl Alcohol (normal), or Ethyl 
Carblnol (CHs-CHs GH, OH), one of the 
Important constituents of fusel oil, from 
which it is prepared by fractional distil- 
lation. It is a colourless liquid (b.p. 
97” G.; sp. gr. 0*8 at 20”), miscible with 
water. Isopropyl alcohol, or dimethyl 
carblnol ((GIIa)aGH‘OH). is an isomer 
which boils at 82”. It is used as a solvent 
for essential oils in the perfume industry, 
and In many Industrial processes it can bo 
employed as a substitute for the more 
expensive ethyl alcohol. It is made 
commercially as a by-product of the 
petroleum industry; propylene, CaHf. is 
obtained by cracking petroleum and is 
then absorbed in sulphuric acid. On 
diluting the product with water and 
distilling, isopropyl alcohol distils over. 

Prorogation, as applied to pari, pro- 
cedure, means the Interruption of a session 
of both houses and its continuance in 
the succeeding session as opposed to an 
adjournment. The effect is to suspend 
all business until Parliament is summoned 
agaip, whereas an adjournment, which 
may be of cither one or both houae.s. is 
merely a matter of ordinary convenience. 
A public Bill must be renewed after a P.. 
however short, as If it had never been 
in^duccd. Impeachments and appeals 
to the House of Lords are not affected by 
a P. P. at the close of a session is effected 
either by the royals command through 
the lord chancellor lu the presence of the 
sovereign, or by commission; but if 
Parliament be already prorogued to a 
fixed date a further P. can only be cff«‘(’te<l 
by proclamation. See also Parliament. 

Prose, written expression of thought 
without, as In verse, any attempt at 
metrical form. P. and verse {q.v.) are the 
two prin. dlvs. of literature. In the hist, 
of every literature poetry preceded P. 
partly because literature in early times 
required a capacity for memorablcness 
and partly because no one troubled 
to write down the speech of everyday 
use uiAil such time as speech became 
organised in the form of oratory, in 
classical times the art of P. is closely 
allied with rhetoric; and even historians, 
such as Thucydides, often used the fonn 
of oraHo recta. P. then was studied os 
carefully as verse, with a view to decla- 
mation, and as the spoken quality of P. 


of Aristotle cannot be bettered — that P. 
* must neither possess metre nor be without 
rhythm* {Rhetoric, ni. vlll. 1). Gk. P. 
set a hig^li standard with such names as 
Thucydides. Plato, and Xenophon. Great 
Rom. P. writers include Gioero, Sallust, 
and Livy. The last named introduced 
tricks of style which later influenced 
Macaulay. European P. as a literary 
medium was late in starting. No old Fr. 
literary P. goe.s back much before 1100, 
and Fr., It., and Ger. P. reaches maturity 
only with the Renaissance and the 
Reformation; but A.-S. P. of good 
stylo exists from as early os the seventh 
century, and Middle Eng. P. from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century. 
Fifteenth-century narrative P. reaches 
excclleuee with Malory and licrnors, while 
Malory's publisher. Gaxtou, worked 
eonscientiousiy towards the raising of the 
standard of Eng. P. Couseious rhetoric 
in P. continued, leading, if the oxcrcsccnco 
of euphuism is set aside, to the ornutoness 
of Elizabethan P. and the Book of Coui- 
mon I'rayor, and to the rhythm of tlio 
A. V. of the Bible, the importance of 
which cannot bo over-emphasised in 
marking the development of Eiig. P. 
from a narrative to a philosophic Instru- 
iiieiit. But contemporary with the P. of 
Milton, Jeremy Taylor, and Sir Thomas 
Browne, Drydcn was writing down tho 
speech of tho educated seventeenth- 
century Eng. gentleman whose habit 
happened to bo good P. This plain 
Augustan P. of the sovonteenth ami 
eighteenth centuries was, however, lifted 
into a grand style, different from that of 
tho Elizabethans, first by Gibbon, then 
by Johnson and Burke, leading to the 
Georgian P. of fcJouthej . Nineteenth- 
century P. is varied. Tlio elaborate stylo 
was practised by De Quineey and Lander, 
and among their direct suceessors stand 
Riiskln and Kingsley, Pater, and also 
Swinburne and Morris, not forgetting tho 
exquisite P. of Newman. Morris was the 
exponent of *Wardour Street* Eiig. — 
excellent for his particular purposes. In 
tho early twentieth century 1*. tended 
to disintegrate. This was duo partly to 
tlio lapse of the family habit of reading 
aloud, and partly to tbo popularity of 
tho novel, with conscquonl eye-reading 
and no oar accompaniment. While 
the attempts of certain authors to avoid 
tlio time elciiiont in P. resulted in a 
controlled incoherence, other writers 
sustained the high quality of Eng. 
F., which since the 1930s has achieved 
an increasingly high level. This revival 
may be partly duo to tho increased popu- 
larity of radio, wbero P. readings have 
brought back an interest in good J\, and 
partly to tho high standard sot by sueh 
writers as Winston Ghurohill, Lord David 
Cecil, Charles Morgan, Rosamond Leh- 
mann, and Rose Macaulay. Amor. 
P. has developed similarly iu tho twentieth 
century, attaining possibly a higher aver- 
age level than Eng. P., but failii^ to 
produce such ontstamilng individual 
examples. 8e^ G. tiaintsbury, A History 
of English Prose Rhythm. 1912; Sir A. 
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QuUler-Goucb, The Art of Writing, 1916, 
1946; H. Road, English Prose Style, 1928; 
J. B. Prlcstloy, The English Novel, 1931, 
1935; G. V. James, 2’Ae Art of the Novel, 
1935; L. Beritfer, Poesie und Prosa, 1943; 
R. A. LiddeU, A Treatise on the Novel, 
1947 ; E. AFulp, The Structure of the Novel, 
1947; II. James, The Art of Fiction and 
other Essays, 1948; and F. Mosby and 
J. K. Thomas, Advanced Prose JrUerpre- 
tation, 1948. 



Proseoution, sec Ckimival L\w. 

Prosecution, Malicious, see Malicious 
P ll0HK(30TI0N. 

Prosolytes (from (<k.), converts, ospo- 
cially to Jewish fuitli. Anct. and Rab- 
blnio Judaism did not depn'cato the 
admission of coincrts. Indeed, frcmilno 
P. wore wolconicd and highly c‘'tiHMiied. 
Tlio Talmudic law men I ions two classes 
of P., tho ger zedeq, ‘P. of righteousness* 
(who fully embraced tho Jewish religrion 
and were admitted to the enJojiuonU of 
all Its rites and ordinances), and ger 
ioshab, originally a ijentile who settled In 
Palestine and, to obtain the privllego of 
citizenship, abjured idolatry (these P. con* 
formed in some rospeets to the Jewish 
rellfirlon, but were aliow'od only limited 
pri vlloprea) . I n t he carl y ycac'< of tho Rom. 
ICmplro innny Rom. citizons of hlith rank 
bocamo P. : and in tho ci»;hth eentury a.d. 
a large tribe of Tatars, the Khazars, are 
believed to have been converts to Judaism 
and to have estob. a Jewish kingdom in 


S. Russia, which was destroyed by the 
Russians m the tenth century. 

Proserpine, or Persephone (Qk. n^<re06i^ij), 
in Gk. mythology daughter of Zeus and 
Dcmeter. She was carried off by Pluto, 
king of the underworld or Hades, who 
made her his wife, but Demeter, in 
revenge, refused to allow any fruits of the 
earth to grow: thus men would have died 
of hunger had not Zeus intervened and 
persuaded Pluto to lot P. go. It was 
eventually arranged that she should spend 
two-thirds (or one-half) of the year with 
her mother and the rest with her husband 
Pluto. 

Proskurov, tn. of tho Ukrainian S.S.R., 
56 m. N.E. of Kamenets-Podolsk, with an 
export trade in corn and sugar. Agri- 
culture and market-gardening are the 
chief industries, but there are also oil- 
works and potteries. Pop. 40,600. 

Prosody (Gk. irpoa-ioSia), science of versifi- 
cation; that part of the study of language 
which deals with the forms of metrical 
(‘omposition, inclndiug as its two diva, 
accent and quantities of syllables. See 
Metre; Rutyme; Rhythm; Verse. 

Prosopospia (Ok. mposioirovoua, lit, face- 
muklng), impersonation, or embodiment 
of some quality or abstraction. Often a 
figure by which an imaginary or absent 
person Is represented as speaking or 
a<;tiiig. 

Prospecting, see under Mining. 

ProMectus, see Company and Com- 
pany Law, Prospectus. 

Prostate Gland, large gland, or each of a 
number of small glands, accossory to the 
male generative organs. It surrounds the 
neck of the bladder and the coinmenee- 
ment of the urethra In man and other 
mammalia. In man It is approximately 
1| in. broad and secretes an important 
factor of the spermatic Iluid. Prostatitis, 
or inflammation of tho P. G. is frequently 
caused 1^ gonorrhoea and sterility may 
result. The P. O. Is subject to cancer, 
and sometimes bos to be surgically re- 
moved. In older men fibrous tissue in the 
P. G. may impede tho flow of urine. 

Prostitution, sexual iutercourso for the 
sake of gain on the part of a woman. In 
early civilisations P. was of religions 
origin and connected with fertility rites, 
but soon became a means of profit and 
exploitation. Promiscuity and P. in 
thciuselve'3 are evils which can only bo 
chocked by educational means and by the 
gr.idual acceptance by all nations of high 
stnndanls of personal and public morality, 
and by equal moral responsibility being 
ae<-cpted bv both sexes for their nedons. 

The prostitute has, on tho whole, been 
accept c<i for many years, even during the 
Christ III n era, as a ^necessary evil.* This 
conception is based on a mistaken and now 
largely discredited belief in the biologloal 
necessity of extra-marital sexual inter- 
course for most moles. It has resulted 
In incalculable Physical and spiritual 
degradation, both individual and national. 
With few exceptions the prostitute in all 
ages has been treated ns outside the pro- 
tection of tho law and has sufiered perse- 
cution and exploitation and often physical 
injury. Shakespeare through King Lear 
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says: *Thoii rascal beadls» hold thy bloody 
hand. Why dost thou lash that whore t 
Strip thlno own back. Thou hotly lusts 
to use her in that wise for which thou 
whipst her.* He touches the heart of the 
problem. 

In many countries legislation Is directed 
against prostitutes but not against their 
oQents. The Brit, system of moral legis- 
lation is designed to protect the young 
and the helpless against abuse, to pre- 
vent public indecency and all kinds of 
exploitation, and to provide adequate 
punishment for such offences, but does not 
mclnde In the category of crime acts of 
personal and private immorality between 
mutually consenting adnlts. 

In Great Britain under three Acts of 
the early nineteenth century, prosti- 
tutes are forbidden to solicit to the annoy- 
ance of other persons, but this regulation 
applies to no other women. Prosti- 
tutes are also the only persons unprotected 
by law against seiuid exploitation by 
means of fraud or misrepresentation. 
Licensees under the Lioensmg Acts are 
subject to penalties if they knowingly per- 
mit their premises to be the habitual re- 
sort of prostitutes. Many legal anomalies 
exist because of these laws, and present- 
day oondltionB demand a careful overhaul 
of their provisions. Legislation regarding 
the crimes of procuration and defilement 
Is contained in the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1886 and later Amendments 
of 1912 and 1922. The age of consent to 
oamal knowledge is sixteen years. Brothel 
keepers, procurers, and men living on 
the immoral earnings of others, can be 
punished. On the whole this legislation 
u successful in punishing and preventing 
much exploitation of immorality, though 
It also needs reconsideration. 

Practical help for women and ^Is who 
wish to leave a life of promiscuity or P. 
haf been for many years the concern of 
reWous and other welfare organisations 
and is now the subject of international 
study. Consideration of the problem of 
male promiscuity, however, lags behind but 
Is nevertheless of urgent Importance. Of 
recent years much has been done to save 
Toung girls from P., notably in Great 
Britam Ukrongh ttae*Childien and Young 
Penons Act of 1933. wbich provides for 
the protection of young people under the 
age of seventeen in moral danger or in need 
of eare and protection. The recent 
Cbildien's Act of 1948 gives farther power 
to the state to protect the young. The 
most oallous method of attempting control 
of P. and its conoomitant, venereal disease, 
is the sinBtem of state regulation of P. 
This system was devised in Napoleonic 
times and spread rapidly over Europe aud 
to other ports of the world. Briefly, it 
provides that women who are prostl- 
rates or suspeoted prostitutes must be 
on W police register, or live in state- 
regulated brothels (maiaona toUriea) and 
be medically examined for venereal 
disease at regular intervals with or with- 
out their consent. If infected, the woman 
is detained In horolt^ till cur^ and then 
istorned to her '^work.* If found unin- 
fseted, she is given a card marked to that 


I effect. Under this system, women have 
I no legal status or control over their own 
I bodies, and are completely under the 
<nmtrol of the ‘morals police’) (police dee 
ffiCBura), Their clients are entirely free 
from all examination or supervlBloxi. 

An Eng. woman. Josephine Butler, 
began a oompalgn in 1864 with the help 
of famous men and women of many 
countries, to expose the evils and faUaoies 
of this symm. She founded the Associa- 
tion for Moral and Social Hygiene in Great 
Britain and the International Abolitionist 
Federation abroad, and was a foundation 
member of the National VigUonoe Assoola- 
tion. The facts of the degradation of 
men and women and of youth, the oor- 
raptlon of offlctals, the medical absurdity 
of examination of women only, the false 
sense of physical security which en- 
couraged and multiplied the use of prosti- 
tutes, and flnidly the proof that the 
state -regolated brothel inevitably in- 
volved the existenoe of traffickers and 
atnUeneura to provide women and girls for 
the brothels, were gradually realised, and 
many oonntiles have abandoned the 
system entirely. France closed the atate- 
regnlated brothels in 1946 (thoimh not 
Hotixely removing the system). Ilnly Is 
in process of closing thorn, and In Europe 
finiy Spain and Portugal keep the original 
system. 

Sinoe 1904 many nations have worked 
together to overcome the scourge of tiie 
ihlrd-paity exploiter mid trafficker, and 
have adopted international oonventJons. 
each one further extending protection to 
actual or possible victims of exploitation 
and provlai^ for the punishment of the 
offenders. The League of Nations In 
1927 undertook an Intensive survey Into 
the problem, which proved beyond oU 
doubt that state regulation of P. en- 
couraged the traffic, and that the traifiwkers 
were exceedingly rich and powerful and 
the network vrldespread. The United 
Nations continued the work of the League, 
Hud the Fifth Conyentlou for the sup- 
pression of tho traffic in persons and of the 
exploitation of the P. of others was in 
1)00. 1949 adopted by the Qoneral 
Vrisembly. If this convention is signed 
and ratified by the majority of nations. It 
will protect aU porsons, male or female, of 
any am, in any ouuntry. against any form 
of exiMoltatlon or P., with or without their 
consent, and will punish those who profit 
by the immorality of others. 

Other conventions ooneerning obscene 
pubs, and narcotic drura, both closely 
connected with the tramo, have been 
adopted in the past, and are still under 
consideration by the Economic and Social 
rouncU of the United t Nations. The 
educational and preventtte aspect of the 
problem of sexual immorality, and the 
aangef this brings to the stabUlly of family 
life, is the su^Qect of cSreful study by 
the UnitedtNationa. and nmoh Information 
is befog collected. The United Nations 
has granted consultative status to oertaln 
non-governmental organisations In this 
and other fields of work. Among those 
specify oonoemed vrith the problems of 
P. and traffic In women and ohUdren are 
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the^^^tei^ticmal^Biareau tor^ 

the Internatioiial Counoll of Women; 
F6d^ration Internationale dea Amies de la 
Jeune Fllle; Association Cathollque Inter- 
nationale des CEnvres de Protection de la 
Jeune FlUe; Union Internationale des 
LJguos Fdminlne Cathollque; World 
Y. W.C. A. ; Liaison Committee of Women's 
International Onranlsatlons: World Al- 
liance of Y.M.C.A. : international 
Alliance of Women; St. Joan's Social and 
Political Alliance. 

A new Inquiry Into traffic In persons in 
the Far E. has oeen contemplated. The 
appointment of women police In Groat 
Britain and a number of other countries 
has been of great assistance In the care and 
protection of women and young people 
and In preserving order and decency In 
the streets. In Great Britain men and 
women have the same duties and powers, 
but women police axe. of course, especially 
helpful In the questioning and care of 
women and girl victims or offenders. 

The soriai conscience of men and 
women, and hence of govs, all over the 
world, is becoming wide awake to the evils 
of promiscuity and end their stimula- 
tion and exploitation by powerful vested 
interests. Not only cure bnt prevention 
is being sought, and no factor Is being 
neglected, either economic, social, or 
bpiritnal, national or International. See 
also VlQILANOB HOCIFTIES. 

Protagoras (Ilpurayopaf) (c. 480-*41l B.O.), 
Gk. philosopher, b, at Abdera. Ho was 
especially celebrated for his skill in the 
rhetorical art. 

Proteaoem, family of trees and shrubs, 
valuable for timber, fo\md chiefly in 
Australasia and S. Africa. The prin. 
genera arc Protea, OreviUea, Banksia, 

detection, in its narrow meaning. Is the 
imposition of a customs duty to Impede 
the entrj' of foreign goods which compete 
with homo production. In Its wider mean- 
ing it covers all devices, other than rffi- 
olency measures, designed to prot(*rt or 
expand a country's trade and Industry 
(Including shipping, banking, and all other 
servicos). P. agidn may be regarded 
as any practice outblde the free trade 
ilaiseer^faire) dootrlno that trade should ho 
free to find its own levels, i,s. that it Is to 
the interest of each and every nation that 
trade should be uncontrolled by tariffs, 
bounties, quotas, or similar restrictive 
arrangements. 

The Free Trade case is that to maximise 
the world's wealth it is necessary to let the 
principle of speotallsatlon operate to the 
hiUest extent and that this is only poMsible 
if all barriers to trade are swept away. In- 
cluding barriers to the movement of men 
ami oapitaL Under conditions of un- 
xestxioted competition the free-trader secs 
an Ideal pattern of world trade. Wher- 
ever a trade or an industry is eetab. ho 
knows it to be situated in the best possible 
place, having regard to natural resources, 
supply of suitable labour and proxlmitv to 
maweta: its less effloiant competitors, 
necessarily chaiglng a higher price* bsWug 


been forced out of business. As condi- 
tions change, owing to public taste, in- 
ventions, dlBWYeries. improved transport, 
etc., estab. firms and industries may lose 
their competitive advantage, yield place 
to others, and have to turn to alterna- 
tive employment. Bterywhero only the 
lowest-cost firms will remain in business, 
tod a lowest-cost hlgheet-efflcicnoy world 
is a world of maximum wealth, permitting 
toe highest standards of living. Since 
Frt« Trade gives this ideal pattern of 
trade and industry it follows that any 
interference with freedom to trade, any 
meMure of P., must distort the ideal 
pattern, i.e. must reduce the field of 
maximum efficiency and wealth. The 
lYee Trade argument applies not only to 
toe world as a whole, nut to any part. 
While toe Free Trade country in a pro- 
tectionist world cannot hope for maximtun 
prosperity, yet freedom of trade on its 
part will give it the best possible trade 
pattern in the circumstances, the highest 
standard of living possible in a misguided 
world. The foreigner's tariff against 
cheap toods worsens the pattern of world 
trade; he harms himself and his supplier; 
but further tariffs can only make matters 
worse. The protectionist world for 
reasons of its own resbriets world trade by 
shutting out cheap impr)rts; that is no 
reason why toe Free Trade country should 
restrict trade still further and refuse to 
take the utmost advantage of cheap 
production abroad. 

While Free Trade theory Is attractive, 
tho fact that P. is practiscil on all hands 
suggests that the Free Trade case may 
have its flaws. Free Trade lu theory at 
least seems admirably designed to produce 
the last ounce of efficiency and extract the 
bust ounce of wealth from the world's re- 
soim^es; but it may be objected that the 
world to-day is less concerned with a 
system of trade that allows the minor in- 
eillciency of the worker achieving some- 
thing less than maximum production and 
more concerned to have a system which 
shall eliminate the gross iucfficionc<r of the 
worker, over lorw periods, producing 
nothing at all. Unemployment and its 
elimination Is the outstanding economic 
problem of this genemtion and Free Trade 
k likely to be judgM by that test. A 
Gallup poll in 1949 toowed an overwhelm- 
ing preference for security in employment 
as against a higher wage. Free Trade 
frankly accepts toe view that progress 
involves continual change, and that 
change, far from being insisted, should be 
met by prompt adaptation. Thus wlthP. 
ruled out, an Industry driven out of its 
markets by foreign coiiiT>ctitlon has no 
alternative, when wages and profits cannot 
be (further) reduced, but to find other 
kinds of employment; the hkilled special- 
ised labour must be ready to adapt itself 
to new trades, toe factory or other capital 
must be adapted or scrapped. Undue 
resistance to cni« ge on the part of trade 
unions, employers* comhlnatioiis, etc., 
may cause ohrunic unemployment, and is 
inooinpatible with Free Trade policy. The 
Free Trade country welcomes the fruits 
of efficiency from whatever quarter they 
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come, and promptly proceeds to make 
what adjustments are InvolTod. If It is 
not prepared to adjust then Free Trade 
may 06 the worst of policies. Aeainst the 
yasarles of dumping Free Trade has no 
defence. 

In the time of Adam Smith England 
was much nearer perfect competition than 
she is to-day when trusts, unions, and 
combinations of all kinds render com- 
petition highly ‘imperfect.* Planning. 
Socialist or other, everywhero replaces the 
‘invisible hand* of laisser^faire^ whose 
benevolent efllclency transmuted, or was 
thought to transmute, the self-regarding 
Interest of the individual into the general 
economic interest of the community. For 
Adam Smith the typical capitalist was the 
man who advanced the cost of materials 
and subsistence to workers engaged in 
home industries; and he saw little diffi- 
culty in men changing their jobs under 
economic pressure. To-day the contrac- 
tion of one industry and the expansion of 
another means heavy loss both In capital 
and in labour skills. If the direction of 
change is seen as Inevitable, if major 
efficiency is not to be sacrificed to the 
tkUtis QUO, the question must nevertheless 
arise whether it is not worth while to try 
and mitigate the loss. If the decline of on 
industry C4in be slowed down, by tariffs or 
otherwise, the labour problem may be 
greatly eased, and there may bo similar 
advantages in delaying the scrapping of 
capital. If. on the other hand. It Is 
claimed that an Industry must be pro- 
tected permanently because there is no 
alternative work the general answer is that 
progress and efficiency Involve change, and 
that there is always other work to turn to. 
Spare workers invito new enterprise. 
Trade, moreover, is always possible be- 
tween two countries, even if, to take an 
extreme assumption, the one can make 
every type of article more cheaply; since 
as BQcardo showed it would be profitable 
(transport costs apart) for the cheaper 
country to let the dearer country make 
those things in which its inferiority was 
least. 

The Free Trader tends to relv unduly on 
the principle that ' Imports make exports.* 
Alter the Second W’orld War it is clear 
that imports do not*makc exports, since 
the U.S.A. has a 4*hronio favourable 
balance of trade with the rest of the world 
bending its energies to secure- ‘scarce 
dollars.* It is true that after the war 
there are some special difficulties, hut 
that does not mean that imports and 
exports balance antomatically In normal 
times. If there was a balance in former 
days it was because there was machinery 
working to that end. If there was a 
'balance of trade under the grdd standard 
it was because countries with plus or 
minnx balancos each had their part to play. 
If th. 3 iJnit€ d Kingdom over-imported and 
pai<l file excess with gold Instead of with 
gfjods, then there was a balance of pay- 
ments; but with trade tending to a lower 
level. Continucfl paynmnt for imports 
with gold Instead of goods meant dofiation 
and unemployment, leading to lower costs 
and so to iucreoM'd exports. Protracted 


opposition to wage reduction might, how- 
ever. delay adjustment indefinitely. 
Meantime In the plus country inflation 
based on the extra gold was Increasing 
imports €uid diminishing exports. Free 
exchange has its prompt balancing 
mechanism: but oven with free exchange 
the dictum Mmports make exports' Is only 
half true. An excess of ini points reduces 
the exchange value of the pound, and so 
boosts exports by making them cheaper; 
but that is only half the effect, the other 
half -effect is to reduce imports by making 
them dearer, 'riio protectionist may 
properly point out that the tariff-oum- 
bounty effect of free exchange spreads its 
benefits under Free Trade to all trades 
alike, whereas actual tariffs and bounties 
can be made to concentrate asslstanco on 
industries that most not'd help. The gold 
standard Is 'crtiel to be kind.* Unem- 
ployment and wage reductions are its 
normal agents of adjustment. Free ex- 
change, on the other hand, allows money 
wages to remain intact and, besides pro- 
viding free trade with a rough and ready 
tarlff-cum-bounty, opposes no barrier to 
adequate (or indeed inflationary) Internal 
spending in the cause of employment and 
business activity; while at the same time 
Interposing a barrier to tho dissipation of 
that spending abroad. The International 
Monetary Fmid and tho Havana Charter 
provide for arb'quate spending by all 
t'ountrles together; but meant fine tlie 
policy of reciprocity or bilaternlism, by 
ensuring that imports do nioko exports, by 
using imports as a bargaining counter to 
ensure exports, can also claim to conserve 
the c'ffects of a spending policy. Bila- 
teralism Is an expression of planning, and 
may be achieved not only with tariffs, but 
notably with exchange (‘oiitrol, quotafi. 
gov. bulk -buying, (*tc. Planning marches 
with doelollmn, but tho gov. claimed (Cmd. 
7,»72) that It had to ‘embark on a system 
of l>ilatcral agreements . . , to . . . counter 
any downwards spiral in international 
trade.* (‘Downwards spiral* implies a 
tendency to balance but at lower and 
lower levels: it is not enmigli that imports 
and exports sbould balunet'.) 

Free Trailers commonly contrast tho 
advantages of free luuUilritcral trade with 
tljo opposite extnuno of sclf-Hnfficioney. 
A greenhouse orange is uddiiced to show 
the folly of J*. In fact, however, if free 
trade policy represents a country's 
‘ceiling’ in international trade practice tho 
‘floor* is not Hclf-siifflclcncy, but a jiollcy 
of reciprocal pacts vviiich. w*bilo it may not 
always give the choici'st and cheapest 
orange, will at least involve no question of 
a greezmouse product. Much international 
trade is, in fact, between neighbours 
or otherwise bilateral, wider than tlie 
bilateral pact is tho regional pact. A 
largo low-tariff or Free Trade area may be 
seen as on approach to world free trade or 
os a happy mean between ufidor- and over- 
specialisation. The world that made 
England rich was a world which gave food 
and raw materials for her mauufo. and 
services: that world is shrloklng; * Empire 
Free Trade* or other reciprocal arrange- 
ments might arrest or modify the process. 
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A re^onal pact for W. Europe is at present Adam Smith, used tariff and prohibition 
(1950) under consideration. to secure the precious metals through a 

Both the Organisation for European favourable balance of trade. But it was 
Economic C)o -operation and the United not until after Smith had stated the 
Nations trade arra ngemenis and proposals classic ease for Freo Trade that the modem 
pay great respect to the principle that case for P. began to be formulated. The 
change should bo suitably delayed and If'eaUA o/iVa/io7is waspub. In 1776,andln 
cushioned. That seems to be the essence 1791 Alexander Hamilton stated a case 
of the case for tho P. of committed capital for P. in his JReport on Manufactures to the 
and skills: to slow down and cushion U.S. Congress. List's Outlines of a New 
necessary change, not merely because System of Political Ec<momy, urgi^ P. for 
brusque methods are harsh but. having native industry, was pub. in Philadelphia 
regard to the loss entailed in sudden in 1827. Ho was then a refugee from 
change, in order to maximise wealth. (Germany, where in 1841-44 he pub. bis 
Even where a case for maximum wealth is groat work, The National System of 
not fully made out some degree of P.. per- Political Economy (quoted here). List 
haps semi-permaneut. may well be called based himself on nationality. *the inter- 
in to maximise well-being, with due regard mediate interest between . . . individual- 
to man's high iippraiqrmicnt of seemity. ism and . . . c ntire humanity.' Productive 
Such a policy of slowing and cushioning power was the aim: it was a short-sighted 
necessary change seems to go as far as policy to buy in the cheapest market to- 
procticable towards meeting the much- day if you tliereby threw away the chance 
pressed demand that wages and standards of being ^ou^ own inanuia<durer to- 
of living should be (peminnontly) pro- morrow. He considered that food and 
teoted. To protect high exists as such raw luatcrialq needed no P.. and that 
would mean the greenhouse orange and Kng. mariuf*'., fully Cbtab. as they w'ere. 
the end of international specialisation. At needed none nther. What did 
the opposite pole from P. for decaying uigentlyforP.werethcmanufs.ofimma- 
indiistrics Is P. for ‘ hi' nt ’ industries, the tnre countriet. like Germany and the 
well-known exception aduiiticd by J. 8. IJ.S. V. Ironi a leport (181t>) to the U.S. 
Mill and tho most notable of a nnmber of Congic^^ he cites Lord Brougham as 
exceptional oases allowed by Freo Traders, recoin in ending the sale of Eng. luanufs. 
On economic grounds a new industry under cost 'in order to stifle In tho cradle 
qualifies for P. if it has a good prospect of the foreign manufactures.' The great and 
dispensing wdth 1'. after an initial period powerful nation was one exchanging the 
during which it is bhcltercd from the price- raw produce of tropical and colonial lands 
cutting of old-established rivals. The against tho products of her factories, and 
Infant industry argument may he ex- List ciiiotc‘d Lord Chatham's declaration 
tended. Suppose tho world adopts all- that the Amer. colonies ought not to be 
round Free Trade at a time when one permitted to make so much as a horse-shoe 
particular country has estah. a marked nail. At the same time he stressed the 
predomliiancc m iiiaimfs. ila> ing regard advantage of native manufs. to home 
to tho dilllcultics incurred in cstabJishing agriculture. 

new IndustricH against fierce coinpetllion. The United Kingdom bad turned de- 
thoso of the rest of the world might remain llnilely to Free Trade before the middle of 
predominantly ngrlc,, and extractive for a the century: but after a period of hesita- 
prolongod period. In these circumstances tion Germany and the U.S. A. i-ook the 
the terms of trade would bo heavily in advice of List and tho Amer. protect ionist, 
favour of the inaiiufaolunng country; so Henry C. Carey, and Instead of tobowmg 
much 80 that the agric. and mining conn- suit proceeded to build up thoir inibistries 
tries might w^ell be subblaiitiaily poorer behind tariff walls. Long before the end 
than under a system of P. In fact, when of tho century Germany and the U.S.A.. 
the XJnlted Kingdom w*a8 turning to Free followed later by Japan. we*’o making 
Trade In tho first half of last century it was their competition keenly felt. After the 
predominant In mtiiiuf., and there was a early seventies exports per head, which 
great expectation tliat the world would had nearly doubled twice over since 1 849- 
follow Its lead. Other counsels, however, 1814, began to decline, giving riao In the 
]>revailed. It was. above all, Adam 1880s to the 'Fair Trade' controversy. 
Smith's great Gcr. critic. Friedrich List and in 1903 to Joseph Chamberlains 
(1789-1846), who insisted that for other Tariff Reform campaign, calling for P. and 
countries to adopt Free Trade when Eng. Colonial I'referenoe. The United King- 
manuf. was predominant would pin that dom could not expect to keep its ea^y 
predominance on them Indefinitely. List predominance for aU tirni*. but. in fact, it 
saw England as the man who 'kicks away was not playing the free trade game. A 
the ladder by which ho has climbed.' He Free Trade country mu*'r be a quiok- 
was in no two minds about her debt to P.: change artist, and trade unitms and em- 
' The Island kingdom borrowed from every plovers' combinations wore helping to 
.country of the ^ntlnont its skill in special make change a slow business. The whole 
branches of Industry, and planted them trend over the last hundred years has been 
on English soil, under . . . protection. . . . ogamst ilexibih** —combinations of all 
Onco possessed of any one branch of in- &.orts on the part of botli employer and 
dustry. England bestowed upon it sedu- employee — and finally Socialism and 
lous care and attention, for centuries. . . .* planned trade. The Firat World War and 
In the Middle Ages trade wos regulated slump of 1930-32 brought measures of P. 
and oTor-regulated. and the mercantile iu the United Kingdom, the slump intensi- 
By»tem, which lasted up to the time of Tying protective measures throughout the 
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trorld. Since the Second World War there safe assumption that in fact the prospect 
baa been little talk of Free Trade and P.. of anythlner like world Free Trade is 

and much talk of multilateralism and remote. In Deo. 1049 five economic 

bilateralism; and the world looks to inter- experts presented to the United Nations 
national conferences to settle its trade their report. National and International 
affairs. Plannim? is the order of the day. Measures for FvU Emplovment, on the 
whether soclallstio or other; and no one lueaiisoflmplementfosrthe United Nations' 
proposes Free Trade forthwith as a cure unemployment plcdfire. The report in- 
fer the present economic ills. Inter- sistA that the niaintenanco of full om- 
national machinery professes to aim at pluyment is vital to international trade, 
freer trade, if not Free Trade, at mnlti- «md recommends, inter alio, (1) the In- 
lateral trade as a^ralnst bilateral trade; tesratlon of all national trade policies; 

but no one sufirgeats that latsser-/(ztrs (with and (2) an arrangement by which a 

dzed exchanges) wiU make imports equal nation, heading for a slump, and reducing 
exports, and the great objective of almost its imports, would, nevertheless, pay as for 
every nation is to balance trade. Free iinroduced Imports. Such a 'super-plan* 
Trade Involves an act of faith, a plunge as (1) is the antithesis of laisser-fnire, and 
into deep water: the nations to-day, with without two wars so great a departure in 
trade patterns distorted by war, and with the course of a century could hardly have 
memories of the ups and downs of trade been proposed. In (2) the experts affirm 
even in normal times, prefer not to g«^t that a pay-ln-full-anyhow arrangement Is 
ont of their depth. In 1049 sev. Organi- the 'only possible wav* to prevent cumu- 
satlon for European Economic Ck>-opera- latlve contractions of world trade. The 
tlon countries were 'exclndedon balance of idea may well prove to be of the first Im- 
payments grounds from the benefit of the portanco for the automatic balancing of 
United Kingdom relaxations * of quantita- trade. The gold standard and the free 
tlve oont^ on Imports. Convertibility exchange both have their automatic ma- 
of the £ is a step in the direction of ehlnery for making imports equal exports, 
freer trade, but its failure in 1947 served and the Bretton Woods system of fixed 
to demonstrate that it must follow, not exchanges would have Its own automatic 
precede, a balanced trade. inachinery if this 'gift' Idea were api>lled. 

Free Tr^e presupposes peace. The with due safeguards, to all porsiatent 
early Free Traders saw that Free Trade (‘\port surpluses. 

would render the nations of the world Free Trade and free enterprise arc* 
interdependent and hold that such inter- aiilinatod by the spirit of competition — 
dependence would be a powerful deterrent P. and Socialism bv the spirit of regulation 
against war. In fact, even In the absence and planning. Each principle has its 
^ all-round Free Trade there was never- imTlts, and It may be that the coming 
theless a high degree of multilateral trade yenw will see an increasing acceptance of 
in 1914, when the outbteak of the First approximate demarcations between free 
World War shattered the delusion that enterprise and Soeiii^sin in the national 
economic Interdependence would prevent sphere and between r roe Trade and P, In 
a general war. In a fully free-trade world the international sphere; demarcations 
speciedisation would tend to go to greater 'v\hich, subject to military and politioal 
an4 greater length^*, * with greater and exigencies, will give an approach In each 
greater efficiency, and higher and higher case to the gn^atest common measure 
standards of living; hut in a world subject -if advantage. Nee also Customs Dxttiks ; 
not only to war but also to mass unem- , noMPiNo; EcoNOMii'y; Frkk Trade; 
ployment such specialisation can be highl v 1 1 MrKKiAi. Preference ; Mercantile 

g recarious. If. war apart, Free Trade i .svwtem; SAFEOTr\RDiNG; Tariff Rb- 
9 -day has a future as against P., it Is for.v; Tariffs; Trade. 
because the United Nations organisation See A. Hamilton, lieport on Manu- 
to out to remedy the great weakness of fnetures, 1791; .1. H. Bvles, Sophisms of 
International ti*adtv the over-preseut Free Trade, 1849; H. C. (Jarey, Principles 
danger that a slump in one country mny of Social Science, l8.')K-o9; F. List, 
be communicated to all. The United National System of PolUical Economy 
Nations aim at measures to prevent a (trans.), 188.5; S. N. I'uttou, Economic 
slump In each and every country, hi- Jiasia of ProUdion, 1890; W. J. Ashley, 
divldually and collectively. With such The Tariff Problem, 1901; L. a. Amery, 
machlneiTt and a prompt wilUngncsa to Fundatnental Fnllaries cd Free Trade, 
accept the implications of obawng con- 1906; J. Grunzcl, Ecoiwmw Protectioniam, 
ditions, sometdiing like the Ideal Free 1916; W. A. a. Hewins* 7'rade in the 
Trade pattern of world trade could emerge Jialance, 1924; and Upited Nations, 
from the distortions of war. It is another National and Intemalion4U Meaaurea for 
matter whether, having regard to high Full Employment, 1949. ' 
capitalisation and highly spcdalised labour Protsotion of Andent Bvlldings» Sootety 

skills, it would opt pay the nations bett<;r for the, founded in 1877 by Wm. Morris, 
to slaw down the rate of accepted change. Burne-Jones, Ruskin, ami other dtotin- 
High capitaltoation has Its own case for f*. gnished men of that genemtion Interested 
Where high output to essential to low-crist in art and letters. At fifst their energy 
production it to a manifest advantage, was directed to check the custom of 
dumping apart, to have a secure home restoration of anot. buildings, and par- 
market, plus a oo e a s to foreign markets. t feuarly of churches ; for at that time 
Since post-war international conferences a reproduotion of what was thought or 
have shown such a high regard for the known to have ezistM ^ hold to ^ of 
need to avoid abrupt transition it seems a greater value than the doinagod original. 
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^ yean have passed, the society 
Deoome more and more one which In 
consulted by architects, public bodies, and 
private persons for advice on the proservo 
Uon of old buildings of all kinds. 

Proj^tlon of Anolent Monuments, Act 
for. This Act enables the owner of any 
auot. monument to which this Act applies 
to appoint the Commissioners of Works 
as guardians of such monument. The 
commissioners are also empowered to 
purchase anct. monuments, and to appoint 
Inspectors to report on tho best mode (»f 
preservation. The anct. monumonts to 
whioh the Act applies will be found 
specified in the schedules to the Act. In 
England some of the most notable aro 
Stonehenge, Old Sarum, the doliTifn 
(Devil’s Den), ucor Alarlborough. LiiTito^* 
ton Castle, Long Meg, near Penrith, and 
other stono circles, Kits Coity House, and 
Banbury Castle. In Scotiand, the Brit, 
walled settlement enclosing huts at 
Harefaulds, the vitrified fort on Noth Hill, 
the pillars at Klrkmadine, the IMctish 
towers at Glenolg. and the cairns ut 
Mlnnlgafl. In Ireland, various earth- 
works, cists, tumulL calms, and mound'^ 
in Meath, Sligo. Douegal, and Down. 
Provision is also inodo in the Town and 
Country Planning Acts for the safeguani- 
ing of anot. buildings and monuments. 

Protective Colouring, see Colouks of 
Animals. 

Proteotor, title formerly bestowed in 
England upon the person to whom was 
entrusted the care of the kingdom during 
the king’s minority, e.g. Lord P. Somerset 
during the minority of Edward VI. The 
Privy Council appointed such Ps. Crom- 
well assumed the title of Lord P. by way 4if 
analogy, though lu reality he wielded the 
power of a monarch. 

Proteotorate, Indefinite term denoting 


primarily and historically a state whh h 
being prima facie independent has sur- 
rendered part uf its rights to the protector, 
tho presumption being that in aU other 
respects it remains independent, lu tbis 
sense the term may bo exemplified by the 
status of the Brit. P. of Egypt announced 
on Deo. 17, 1914, when the Brit. Go\ 
adopted all measures necessary for tho 
defence of Egypt and the protection of 
its inhab. aud interests, and then, in 
March 1922, determined its P. and 
declared Egypt to be a sovereign Indo- 
pendent state. In this sense of the word, 
a distinetlon must ho drawn t)etwci‘n 
states under proti'ction and those under 
suzerainty. A state under suzerainty is 
one which being part of the suzerain stau* 
has acquired cfTtain of the attributes <if 
International independence, the presiuuii- 
tlou being that tu all other respects it 
remains dependent. The position of tho 
state under suzi'rainty does not differ m 
International theory that of an in- 
liivldual stato in afcdcral system ; but sfmx* 
the dissolution of the Holy Bom. Empire in 
1806 states under suzerainty have becoTiio 
rare; although examples are provided liy 
Korea, which was under the suzerainty of 
China until the war of 1894-05, and by 
Egypt when under Turkish suzerainty. 

To-day, however, the terra P. is gen<*r- 


ally used to describe those assumptions 
of limited control over, without actual 
occupation of, the ter. of unclvillsod tribes, 
which are a notable feature of the modem 
partition of Africa. Theoretically sove- 
roiemty remalnod with the protected state 
or tribe, and the couoeption underlying 
tho theory of a P. depended for Its opera- 
tion on the protecting power finding a 
strong political organisation in exlstonce, 
and where, as in Bechuanaland (1890), no 
such comUtioDS existed, the theory broke 
down. A P. in this modem sense is a 
kind of guardianship, frequently of a 
backward people by a more advanced 
race, aud recognition of the P. relation- 
ship on the part of third states is necessary 
to enable the superior state to represent 
the protected state in its foreign relations. 
(Complete annexation has generally fol- 
lowed the proclamation of a P., and 
mostly in the iuterests of the protected 
country. Brit. Ps. include E. and W. 
Aden Ps.; the strip of land, including 
Zanzibar, now mcluded in the Kenya 
Colony and P. and formerly known as 
the E. African P.; Bechuanaland; Nigeria 
(as distinct from the colony); Nyasaland; 
Sierra Leone (as distinct from the colony); 
Somaliland; Uganda; the Brit. Solomon 
Is. P.; and the Brit, protected Malay 
states of Johore, Perak, Selangor. Negn 
Sembllan, Pahang, Kedah, Keiantan, 
Trenggauu, and Perils, now forming 
the greater part of the Federation m 
&Ialaya. The international status of Ps. 
in uncivilised re^ons Is recognised in the 
sixth chapter of the general Act of the 
African Conference of Berlin, 1885. 
International law recognises the exclusive 
claim of the protecting state together with 
the correlative duty of responsibility for 
the security of the subjects of other states 
within the protected area. It is also the 
better oplmon that native subjects of a 
protooted area, when they are temporarily 
in other ter., are to be regarded as sub- 
jects of tho protecting state. But in 
Brit. 1*8. the natives are not Brit, subjects 
but merely ’British protected pe.:^oas*; 
in all other respects, administrative and 
social, these Brit. Ps. are indistinguishable 
from colonies proper. Even in the most 
backward P. Brit, colonial jiollcy now 
realises that tho statlis of self-government 
should be the ultimate aim. 

Where a state, though under protection, 
has not formally abrogated Its control of 
foreign policy, it Is not strictly a P. This 
was the positiou of Ban Marino, whioh was 
once under tho protcotiim of the pope and 
later of Italy; aud. similarly, of the 
principality of Monaco. By a treaty of 
1918 between France aud Monaco, France 
guarnutced tlie political independence of 
Monaco, while Monaco, for her part, 
agreed to organise her Internal economy In 
conformity with tlint of France. Inas- 
much as there can be un P. without 
protecting aint< soino Jurists considered 
that the free of Danzig before the 
Socoud World War was not a P., for 
though Danzig was under the protection 
of the League of Nations, tho latter, of Its 
nature, could not be a protecting state. 
AgfUu, mandated ters. were not Ps. 
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In March 1939 Hitler proclaimed 
Bohemia and Moravia a P. of the Qer. 
Reich, von Neurath belna made protector. 
This P., and others which Germany estab. 
in countries which she overran durins the 
Second World War, never gained recog- 
nition by any of the allied nations, and the 
methods by which Germany governed 
them bear little resemblance to those 
generally recognised as signifying a P. (see 
above). Ps. in the sense of ex-mandaied 
ters. are placed under United Nations* 
supervision through individual trusteeship 
agreements. Other colonial Ps. belonging 
to the overseas empires of the adminis- 
tering powers are not under such super- 
vision. Thus Tanganyika, Fr. Cameroons, 
and W. Samoa are under supervision by 
the Trusteeship Council, but not Nigeria, 
Uganda, N. Rhodesia, or the Brit. Solo- 
mon Is. P. See Colonial TRUSTEEsnip; 
Teusteesdip Council. 

Proteins, complex organic substances 
forming the most important part of animal 
and plant cells. They consist approxim- 
ately of carbon 50-55 per cent, hydrogen 
6*9-7 -3 per cent, nitrogen 15-19 per cent, 
oxygon 19-25 per cent, sulphur 0-3-.5 per 
cent, and occasionally phosphorus. Their 
molecular weights aro large (and for the 
most part uncertain), and, as a result, P. 
are colloidal in nature. They are (with 
a few exceptions) non-crystalline and 
insoluble in water (except to form ‘col- 
loidal soluFons*). They are optically 
active, licvorotatory. Many of them 
can be ‘salted out*^ from ‘solution* by 
the addition of salts, etc. They can be 
coagulated by boiling with water, and by 
the agency of alcohol. P. respond to ‘^cv 
colour tests such as the Biuret Reaction^ 
a test carried out in alkalino solution liv 
the addition of copper sulphate, when n 
pink colour results. The Xanthoproftic 
Reaction depends on tjie formation of a 
white precipitate with nitric acid, which 
turns yellow on boiling, and orange when 
caustio soda is added. Other tests are 
MiUon*3 Reaction, Molisch*a Test, tlie 
Olyoxylic Reaction, etc, (^.v.). 

P. are classified thus: (a) Simple Pro- 
teina: Protamines, histones. albnmuH, 

g lobulins, scleroproteins. glutelins pera- 
lus, gliadins. (6) Qonjugaied Proteins: 
phosphoprotelns, hrcmoproteins, iiucleo- 
proteins, mucoprotelns. (c) Protein fieri- 
vativea: peptons. peptides, protco<«()s, 
metaproteins, amino acids. 

A few examples of common P. arc 
egg-albumin, ca'^einogen (a pho-pho- 
protciii present in iniJk), hfcinoglolHn (a 
Goniugated protein m blood), sslrnin (a 
protamine in salmon roe), gelatin (a 
scleroprotcln). No animal can live if I’, 
are withdrawn from its diet. But ilif- 
ferent P. possess very different efflcicuf ics 
or ‘values.* These values depend on scv. 
things, e,Q. ease ol digestion; amount of 
amlno#elds produced, etc. In the iiroce^s 
of digestion, the P. aro split up into pep- 
tones, and these into amino acids; tho 
products are carried away by the blood 
stream to the tissues, whore they help to 
build up new tissues and replace worn-out 
cells. Any excess is converted by the 
liver Into urea, which Is sent to the kid- 


neys for excretion. See Food akd 
Febdino; Biochemistry. 

Proteles, see Aard-wolf. 

Protesilaus (npurpcnXaoc), son of Iphlclus 
and Astyoche, celebrated in anct. mytho- 
logy for the strong affoctlon existing 
between him and his wife Loodomia {g,v.h 
Ho was the first of the Gks. to be killed 
by the Trojans, beiug the first to leap 
upon the Trojan coast. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, Amor, 
episcopal church in communion with the 
see of Canterbury. It was introduced 
into Virginia on the arrival of the first Eng. 
colonists, in 1607. When the revoluUoD 
began it bad gained a foothold in almost 
all the colonics. It was still, however, 
under tho jurisdiction of tho bishop of 
Loudon, and bad no resident bishops. 
The inovement to gather together under 
one constitution all tho adherents of tho 
episcopal form of government in America 
began in 1784, but an attempt to secure 
tho consecration of Rev. 8amuel Seabury 
by tho Eng. bishops failed on account of 
somo legal difficulty, 'rho consecration 
was, however, carried out by tlio Scottish 
bishops. Three years later tho arch- 
bishop of Canterbury consecrated Pro- 
voostand White bishops of New York and 
Pennsjiranin respcf tlvcly. Tho P. E. C. 
corresponds to tho Church of England In 
this country, and w^hilo indcpoiident of it, 
there is an Intimate fellowship In its 
administration and form of service. It 
was founded largely through the efforts 
of Thomas Bray in Alaryland In 1701 as a 
result of bis work in connection with the 
Society for tho Propagatirin of tho Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. All parts of tho U.S.A. 
aro covered by Its organisation. Thoro 
arc seventy-four dioeiebes, eighteen mis- 
sionary disth. in tho U.S.A., and eleven 
abroad. The govern nient of tho church 
is dirccteil by a general convention which 
moots tricnnially, consisting of a House 
of Bishops and a House of Deputies. In 
1919 a national council was formed to 
act during the times when the convention 
was not sitting. There have been con- 
sirlcrablo revisions to its Prayer Book In 
1789, 1802, and 1928; but it is modellod 
closely on the Book of Common Prayer 
used in the Church of England. There 
are over 2,378,000 members. The office 
of tho National Council of the P. E. C. 
is at 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Protestantism, term generally but some- 
what inaccurately applied to all those 
who adhere to tho principle of tho Refor- 
mation, whatever may bo the difforonccs 
between them in order or doctrine. The 
origin of the term Is this: At the second 
Diet of Spoycr. In 1529, 'a decreo was 
received from tno emperor forbidding all 
further action in tho direction of refor- 
mation until a general oouncil should 
have met. Tho decree received tho 
sajQctlon of tho Diet, but a $oIomn protest 
aminst it was mado by tho reformers. 
This protest, which was not a theological 
protest, but a legal ond ethical one, was 
joined in by those princes and cities who 
favoured tho Reformation, and henco 
the term came into general theological uso. 
At first P. denoted the position of the 
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Lotheians as opposed to both Catholics 
and Zwlngllans. Throufiphout the second 
half of the sixteenth century the various 
erroups of reformers wore almost as bitter 
towards each other as towards Borne. 
It was only throwh the calamities of the 
first part of the Thirty Years war (1618- 
1624) that they learned to unite under 
the common name of P. In England » 
until the end of the sevontoonth century 
the term P. was opposed rather to 
Puritanism than to Catholicism, but 
since then it has remaiued the watch- 
word of those who refuse obedience to 
Rome. See C. T. Bcttnny, History of Uie 
ReforT/ruUion and Modern Protestantism, 
1895; J. P. Lilloy, Principles of Protestant' 
ism, 1898 ; H. Hoffman. Der neurere Prates- 
tantismus und die Refortnation, 1919; P. 
Tillich, Protestaniismva als Kriiik und 
G^altung, 1929; W. R. Tnirc, Protestant- 
ism, 1935; L. Ijaiuldnut, Das TVeaen dea 
kailiolischcn-protcstantischen Gegensatzes, 
1946; and K, Brunner, Christianity and 
Civilisation, 1947. 

Proteus (rTpajrti!^), in Gk. lof^cnd, subjeot 
of Poseidon, whoso flocks ho tended. He* 
was accusloincd to come out of the sea 
at midday and tccI'mc in the shadow of 
the rocks with the mon''tcrM of tho deep 
around him, and if any one wanted to know 
about tho futui*o he had to sei/o him at 
that time. But it wa.s necessary to be 
wary, for 1*. assumed all sorts (»£ shapes 
in order to escape proi>hesying, but w'hcn 
he found all his artltlcoa useless ho 
resumed his proper .shai)e and foretold the 
future (see Homer, Odyssey, iv.; Virgil, 
Georgies, Iv.). 

Proteus, typical genus of tho family 
Proteldoc, contains amphibians of the 
order Urodcla (i.e. tailofl forms); the 
three species are connnonly known as 
olms. in length they are about one foot, 
and iu colour they ore white when in 
darkness, with rod gill-bunciics but in the 
light they become black. The eyes are 
completely covered w'itli skin, and their 
habitat Is confined to the subterranean 
waters of Camlola, Dalmatia, and Carln* 
thia. The fore limbs end In three fingers, 
the hind limbs in two toes. Spawning 
takes place in April, and tho eggs are 
fastens singly to stones. P. anguinus, 
the olm, is the best -known species. 

Protballus, Prothallium, or Gameto* 
phyte, sexual stage of ferns and other 
cryptograms. The spore, after ger- 
mination, gradually h)rin8 the 1*., a small 
green semi-tronslncent, somewhat heart- 
shaped. soalo about I cm. In diameter, 
attached to the soil by root hairs. It 
bears on the under side a number of 
plmplo-like pro lections, anthoridia, or 
male organs, and close to the indentation 
of the heart a cluster of teat-shaped 
bodies, archegoiila. These are the female 
orgams, and each contains an egg (ovum 
dr oospbere). Numerous minute free- 
moving male gametes (anUierozoids or 
spermatozoids) are lihornted from the 
ripe onthoridi^ and fertilise the eggs in the 
arohegonla. The fertilised ogg (zygote 
or oospore) develops Into a young fern 
plant, whloh remains attached to the P. 
for A time. 


ProtoacUnlum, metallio ohemloal ele- 
ment of highly radioactive character: 
little is yet known about It. Symbol 
}*a, atomic number 91, atomic weight 
about 235. 

Proto-Anatolian, Proto-Indo-European, 
and Proto-Indo-Hittlte languages, see 
wider Indo-Eubopban Languages. 

Protocol (Gk. n-pwror, first, and ^coXXa, 
glue, a sheet glued to tho front of a MS. 
and bearing an abstract of the contents 
and purport), rough draft or orlgrlnal 
copy of a gov. dispatch, treaty, or other 
document. For (Geneva P. (1921) see 
Geneva Protocol. 

Protocols of the Elders of Zion. In 
tsarist Russia antisemitism (see Anti- 
REMrrE.s) took tlie form of ‘pogroms,* i,e. 
attacks against the Jow's, mstlgated or 
connived at by the gov. During the 
imgrom in Kishinev, 1903, a short form 
of the protocols appeared in the Russian 
new'spaper Znamia. In lOO.'i, the P. were 
pul), in full 111 book form (‘ edited' by Sergei 
Nilus); they were repnb. In 1907, and were 
later (especially after the Flwt World 
War) trans. into Ger., Fr., Eng., It., 
and other languages. The P. are 
supposed to be an authentic report of 
twenty-four or twenty -seven secret meet- 
ings of Jewish elders, who at tho first 
Zionist congress, held In Basle in 1897, 
couei'hed a terrible conspiracy to blow 
up tho major caps, of Europe (using for 
this purjmBo the underground railways), 
to destroy the Aryan race and Christian 
civilisation, and to erect a Jewish fi*ee- 
niason world-state. The slanderous for- 
gery was proved by eminent Journalists 
(such as P. Graves in The Times, Aug. 16, 
17, and 18, 1921) and historians (suob as 
Burtsev and Chirtiss), as well as by law 
courts in S. Africa and Switzerland. 
Graves proved a literary' dependence of 
tho P. on a polemio nooklet of 
M. Joly against Napoleon III. The 
foundation, in 1860, by Adolphe Cr6- 
mieuz, a Fr. minister of Justice, of the 
Alliance Tsradlito UnJverselle, roimus to 
have been one of the pretexts of this 
spurious document. See J. S. c'artlss, 
An A ppraisal of the Protocols of Zion , 1 942. 

Protoevangelium Jacobi, or Gospel of 
the Infancy, anct, apocryphal gospel 
attributed to S. James the Less, but 
dating in its oririnal form probably from 
tho second century with lateradditions. 
Jt is an interesting witness to the early 
ciiltus of the Blessed Virgin, though 
certain passages suggest its Ebionitc and 
Docetlo origin. The name P. or I7r- 
erangelium la also given to a liypoLiietical 
narrative supposed by some to have formed 
tho basis of the synoi)tlc gospels. See 
A. Ilnrnack, OeschicMe der AltchrisUiche 
Liitrratnr bis Eusebius, 1*^93-1901. 

Protogenes (ilpwroyirT}?) t/f. 330— 300B.O.), 
Gk. painter, 5. at Gaunns in Carla, but 
spent most of his time in Rhodes. He was 
remarkable for ' care ho bestowed upon 
his pictures, bis masterpiece, ‘lalysus,* 
having token him seven years to paint. 

Proton, unit of positive electriolty, a 
hydrogen atom which has lost its si we 
plauotary electron. It is one of the ulti- 
mate constituent elements of matter. 
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Protophyta, name for plants of the ^roprUtd c'eat le voZ; this was followed by 
owest and simplest orgaidsation. sysUme des eontradicUona. ^ayMmiQ^ea ou 

Profoplaim, see BioiooT and Cell. phiUwtphie de la mia^e (1846). He 

Prototraobeata, see Pbripatus. settled in Paris in 1847 ^ and occuplod him- 

Protozoa, great group (phylum) of with rerolutionary and socialistic 
nnioidhdar oreatnres, the siinplest and propagandas. lie was a deputy for the 
most lowly organised of living animals. Seine; failed in his foundation of a bank 
and of great scfentiflo interest and im- for lending money without interest; 
Xiortuice. The P, are divided into four escaped to Brussels to avoid proseoTition 
olassee : (1) Rhlzopodaz. or Lobosa. oharac- for his attack on the Church, ZJ[s Za jusiice 
tesised by the protrusion of protoplasmic dana la revolution el dana VEgliac, and 
pseudopodia (false feet); Amoeba, the died at Paasy on his return. P. in his 
Focaminifera, and the Kadiolaria (des- s<ioialism was an economist and not a 
cribed below) are included here. (2) politician; his ideal was perfect freedom, 
QUiata, bearing oiUa over the whole, or ^iina]ity,and Justice, which he found in his 
p^, of the bo^: e^g, Paramacium (g.v.), ooncepilou of political 'anarchy* in its 
VorHeeUa* (3) Flagellats. with a single philosophic sense of individual freedom 
protoplasmic whip, or flagellnm, nsed In from all rule. He ridiculed the idea of 
locomotion; JSugleua, and the Try- n revolutionary change of society. His 
panosomos, one species of which causes ideal was a steady working at the abolition 
sleeping eicknebs In man. 4. Sporozoa of property, interest, rent, and the other 
<g.e.), the members of which are all t'conoinio factors of estab. society. To 
parasitic in habit, have come within him property, like slavery, was the murder 
recent years to he of very pniotical oon- of individual freedom. As under the 
oem, owing to the discovery that such monarchy the king could seize the 
diseases of man as malaria are caused by i»roperty of foreigners wlio died in France, 
them. One of the simplest forms of P. is iindor the droit d*avbainr, so the state 
Amceba, which occurs on the mud at the should treat all property under the same 
bottom of fresh-water pools and is barely right. A fundamental conception of P.'s 
visible to the naked eye as a tiny white was that all labour, menijkl and physical, 
speck. Under the, microscope it is scon to of high or low class, shoiild bo remunerated 
be irregularly shaped and composed of at the same scale, on the principle that 
protoplasm, a leUy-Uke material with an nervico pays service, and that time is the 
external layer, ectoplasm, and an inner. < riterion of value. See lives bv O. A. 
more opaque endoplasm, in which is a ^ainte-Beuve, 1373; J. J»uprat, 1 {>29; and 
round eoiourlesa body, the nndeuo; i>. w. Brogan, 19 U; aUo J. Bourtmat, 
reprodnotion is of the simplest kind. HterreJoae^ Proudhon, pPre duaorUmame 
namely div. of the nucleus and then of the francais, 1943: H. de Lubac. Proudhon 
surrounding protoplasm. There la no et le chriatiamame, 191.5, and The Un^ 
sexual reproducUou, so tar as is known. Marxian Sonnliat, 1948. 

Many P.. though unicellular, attain a Protractor, instrument in the form of a 
wonoeifal complexity of structure, and it graduated seniicirclb. used in sotting off 
is suggested that some of them are the and measuring angles, 
most complicated and highly organised Proust, Marcel (1871-1922), Fr. author, 
cells in the whole animal kingdom. The /> in Paris. P. was edurat<^d at the 
sppciaUsatlon is most apparent in tlio l.yc^c Condorcat. Ills short, life was un- 
ectoplasm, which commonly becomes fventfnJ. Until forced by asthma to lead 
stiffened to form a protective pellicle or the life of an invalid, ho was received 
skin. In the Foramlnifera and Radio- into the stilted l^oris society of the 
laria, it deposits oaldum carbonate or nineties, iletiring to a se^dndod life, he 
sdUea to form a skeleton, and it Is these set to work to portray, with immense 
oooorring in immeasurable numbers in the r-rfative genius in his retrospect, the 
ocean mich compose the oharaoteristic society lie had quitted. The first part of 
deposits. In other P. the ectoplasm f la recherche du temp^ perdu was pub. in 
projects as threadlike or idatelike struc- 1913, but the pub. of the second part in 
caree capable of movement, and serving 1919, which waci awarded the Prix Oon- 
both to propel the animal through the rourt. was more enthusiastically rooeJved. 
water ana to bring food within its reach P.’s phenoinoual roputatton, however, has 
Many P. form cc^nles whose individual been largely posthumoos. His writing 
cells are usoaUy complete and oapaldo of exposes and Illuminates subtle mentu 
separate existence; there Is little aifleren- processes in a way that has never been 
tiation into odls of different types such mirpassed: his work is Ytnlque and he is 
as ooours in ^e true multicellular animals probably the greatest slggle influence on 
(Metasoah See 'Protozoa,* Cambridge the literature of this cefitury. la A la 
Naiitrai Biatory, 1906; and W. F. Barra- recherche du tempa nerd^tho atmosphere 
dalle. TAe inemebrofa, 1035. is indefinite, and the mory luooheront. 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph (1 809-65), Fr. P.'s attitude to time and place follows that 
SoejaUst, 6, atrBesanoon. The son of a of Bergson; he recalls orrery dotal) of his 
breUbry workman, be was educated at the childhood as If the past still existed, and 
oolUm of Besancon, became a printer and as if events did not happen but exist, 
proof-correotor, ana taught himself Ian- f.e. men come to events, they do not 
guages: in 183S be was awarded a pension occur. P. denies the existence of the 
m>m the Besancen Academy. In 1840 human soul, and sees reason or Intelleot 
hte first important work, QareA-ce qua la as only an instrument which oonstroots 
prqpri^f was pub., wUch contained his dimply errors and delusions. He l^eves 
famous maxtm, 'Property is theft* — La (hat the only real substance of human 
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feellngr lies in sensation. Oooaalonally 
through the turmoil of sensatioiiB comes 
something possessing a special quality: 
the phyucal world falls away and an 
impression of eternity penetrates Into 
man's feelings. He is able to go back 
d la recherche du temps perdu to find that 
this penetration of the diyine ban eidsted 
all the time. The delusions of time, space, 
and self yanlsh: man Is in le temps 
retrouvd and has discovered the meaning 
of life. Uls importance does not rest on 
his philosophy alone: his precision of detail 
has also attracted much attention. He 
possesses brilliant psycholo^cal insight 
and shows great artistry in his creation of 
characters and incidents. His novels have 
a unique poetic quality, every word being 
carefully chosen and taking a definite 
place in his pattern. The various novels of 

la recherche du ten^ perdu appeared in 
the following order. They have been trans. 
into Kng. by G. K. Scott Moncrlefl. £hi 
c6U de chee Swann (Swann's Way) (1913): 
A Vombre des ieunea fiUes en fteurs 
(Within a Uudding Grove) (1918); 
c6ti de Ovemtantea (The Guerinantes 
Way), Part I. (1920); Part II. (1921); 
Sodome ei Gotnorrhe (Cities of the I’lain), 
Part 1. (1921); Part IT M922); Part III. 
G923): /-a Frisonnihe (The Captive) 
(1924); AUifrtine disparue (The Sweet 
Cheat Gone) (192o). S. Hudson trans. 
Le Temps reirtmvi (1927), under the title 
of Time liegained. Inters to a Friend, 
trans. by A. and Kli/abcth Uamiltou 
(1950), Is a collection of P.'s hitters, cover- 
ing the period 1 904-1 9. Sec lives by C. K . 
Scott Moncrlefl, 1924: L. Plorre-QuJnl, 
1926; P. Souday, 1927; C. Bell, 1927; 
a. D. Lindner, 1043; J. Bret, 1946; and 
C, Dlondei, La Psy^ographie de Marcel 
Prousi, 1932; K. Jftckel, Pergsnnand Proust, 
1934: S. de Souza, La Philosophie de 
Marcel Prowsf, 1939; F. C. Green, The 
Mind of Prou^, 1949: and H. March, The 
Two Worlds of Mated Proust, 1949. 

Prout, Father, see Mahony, Francis 
Sylvsstru. 

Prout, William (1786-1860), Kng. 
chemist and physician, b, at Horton, 
Gloucestershire. Though his early edu- 
cation had been neglected ho took a 
medical degree at Edinburgh (1811) with 
a thesis on intermittent fevers. He was 
admitted li.H.O.P. In 1812 and settled in 
London, lie was one of the pioneers of 
physiological chem. and discovered (1823) 
the presence of hydrochloric acid In the 
gastric Juice. But ho Is chiefly remem- 
borod as the originator of ‘P.'s 
hypothesis' (1816). a modification of the 
atomic theory, which gave an impetus 
to the exact experimental investigation 
of atomic weights. It was P. who put 
forward the theory that hydrogen was 
the fundamental onit from which all 
elements were formed. 

Proveneal Language and Literature. 
T^he P. language, also called, improperly, 
langne d*oc (its tor. des not correspond to 
that of ProvouciO or limousin, which refers 
to the dialects and the literary language of 
the whole of the S. of Franco, is one of 
the group of Romance languages that 
arose froni the Lat. tongue. At the 


time when its literature was at Its height 
(twelfth to fourteenth centuries) the 
P. language was spoken over a con 
siderable extent of ter., reaching as fftr N. 
as the Loire and from the Alps to the 
Pyrenees. It was one of the earliest of 
the Romance languages to develop, and 
hi many most important particulars It 
differed considerably from the N. tongue, 
the langue d*oU, which poUtioal ciroum- 
stance has made the official Fr. tongue. 
It stood, indeed, in much closer con- 
nection writh Catalan than with Fr., 
and it is also much nearer to Lat. than the 
langue d*oU. The chief distinction be- 
tween the P. language and the language of 
olZ Is that the former retains the Lat. a 
of unacoented syllables, while the latter 
has softened it to e. Thus we have P. 
bona ** Fr. bonne, P. amat — O.F. amet, 
modern aimi. The P. language ceased 
to be used for literary purposes by the 
fifteenth century. After throe centuries 
of existence as a voni.'wular, a revival took 
place. This revival has been carried on 
principally by a society known as the 
Fdlibrigc, the purpose of which is ‘to 
bring together and to encourage those who 
by their writings preserve the language of 
the land of Oc*, and also those scholars 
and artists who study and work in the 
interest of this regiem.' The society was 
formed In 1854 by seven poets, Joseph 
Rouraanillo, Fr6d6ric Mistral, Eugdne Gar- 
ciii, Tb6odore Autiancl, Anselmo Mathieu, 
Paul Gi6ra, aud Alphouso Tavan. On 
Oarcin's secession, lii-> name was ro- 
]>lac‘ed by that of Joan Bnmot. The 
association of the F6libres contains poets 
and writers of the first rank, and Uiey have 
done much to raise P. to the rank of a 
literary language. The form of P. which 
they use is the dialect of ^aint-Kemy. 
though many prefer the languam of 
Limousin, which for a certain poriuu was 
the Koii'ij of the troubadours. There is an 
ann. pub. with a wide eironlatioii in the 
Midi and sev. of tho prin. tns. have P. 
periodicals. With many Fr. modifications 
and local dlffcrances tho P. dialoi.t/- Imger 
on In S. Franco, Monaco, the N,>^ < orncr 
of Itily, and tho N.K. comer of Spain. 

The Literature, — P. literature contains 
the earliest fragment of any of the 
Romance languages# part of a trans. of 
Boot bin which dates from the late tenth 
century. This is of interest linguisticaJly, 
but in no other way. P. literature proper 
begins in the next eoutury. After a 
period of great prosperity Provence and 
Catalonia were united in the early twelfth 
rentory under the sovereignty of Ray- 
inund-B6renger, and this imion of two 
peoples speaking ahno&f one language 
gtivo a fresh Impetus to tho poetical spirit 
which must long have h<Msn maturing. 
1^. poetry seems, indeed, to us to have hiid 
no begiuning, no period of tentative 
strlviiin after forms and modes of expres- 
sion. It is first seen in its maturity. The 
piietry of the tn u « ladours (q.e.) was almost 
entirely Meal. Thus almost the whole 
))Ody of the literature, with a few excep- 
tions, epic works described by B'aurier In 
his Epopie chevederesque au moyen dge, 
consists of occasional poems remarkable 
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for their wit and sentiment. Rhyme is 
easy, and so, in order to Increase the 
difficulty and the artistic merit of the|r 
compositions, the troubadours made use 
of the most intricate systems of rh 3 rme. 
But the yery excellence of their form miedLes 
the work of trans. almost impossible. 

The grolden period of P. poetry was from 
1150 to 1280. Among the famous 
troubadours of this period may be men- 
tioned Marcubni and the Monk of 
Montaudon. powerful writers of biting 
satire; Jaiifre Rudel. prince de Blaia; 
Rimbaut d'Orango. with whom one of tho 
best of the women poets. Beatrice de Dio. 
exchanrod lore songs; Amaut de Mareuil, 
whom Petrarch speaks of as ‘the less 
famous Arnaut/ referring here to Amaut 
Daniel, whom Dante mso regarded as 
the greatest of tho love-poets {Purg. 
xxvl.); Folquet, afterwards bishop of 
Marseilles; Glraut de Bomeil, whom the 
Ps. themselves have always considered as 
their greatest poet; and Peiro Cardinal, 
ono of the greatest of tho satirists. These 
are but a few out of a long list of more 
than 400. The decay of P. literature 
began with the Albigensian crusade, and 
the close association of the ‘heretics* with 
Provence led to their language being 
strictly banned by the cedes, authorities. 
By the end of the thirteenth century the 
true P. literature was dead. 

Bibliography, — LANGtrAQK: J. Anglade, 
Orammaire de Vancien provengtil, 1921; 
J, Roujat, Orammaire historigue des 
parlera provencaax, 1930-37 ; W. von 
wartburg, Bibliographie dee diciionnaires 
patois, 1934. Litekature: A. Restori. 
Letieratura provenzale, 1891; J. Anglade, 
Hifdoire sommaire de to liiUraiure tn4rt‘ 
dionale au moyen Age, 1921 ; E. Klpert, Le 
F&iJbrige, 1924; A. Jeanroy, La Poisie 
lyrUpte dea troubadours, 1934. 

Provence, maritime prov. of France 
according to the dnet. div. It was 
bounded on tho S. by the Moditerraiioan 
^a. and derived Its name from the Rom. 
prov. of Gaul known simply as Provincia 
(the prov.). It Included the modern 
depts. of Basses-AIpes and Bouches-dn- 
Rhdne, together with some parts of 
DrOme, Vaudnsc, and Alpes-Maritiines. 
The country was a prosperous one, thougli 
ft had a varied and <.roubled hist, during 
the centuries from tho death of Lothair 
(855) until the death of Count Ravmnnd- 
Bdrenger IV. (1245). Its bonndanes were 
continually changing. Its cap. moved 
from Aix to Arles with Marseilles as 
another important city. On the death of 
Raymund-B6rcngor IV. the co. pasw'd to 
his daughter Beatrice; by her marriage 
with Cbarlas of Anjou it came under 
Angevin rule. It was during the pre- 
oedlng period, however, under the house 
of Barcelona, that P. became the scat of 
that literaturo yrhicb has given the ctiicf 
celebrity to its name and the chief inten^st 
to iTS hist. The hist, of P. during the 
later Middle Ages was extremely troubled, 
and P. was drained of her wealth in wars 


between her Angevin kings an<i tlieir 
enemies. It was claimed at one time by 
John of Gaunt. Charles, count of Maine, 
on his death In 1481, bequeathed P. to 


Louis XI. of France, but It was not finally 
annexed to the Fr. crown until the next 
reign (Charles VIII.). P. kept some privi- 
leges, Including an assembly of estates 
which existed Into the seventeenth century, 
and It never became as absorbed in France 
proper as the other provs. did. P. still 
retains a most Indlvldnal character. 
There are many Rom. and some Hellonio 
remains around Marseilles. See A. Fabre, 
Histoire de Provence, 1833; T. A. Cook, 
Old Provence, 1905; R. Bernoulli, Die 
romanische Portalarchitekliir in der Pro~ 
venre, 1906; E. Camau, La Provence A 
trovers lea si^rlea, 1907-30; C. Headlam, 
Provence and Languedoc, 1912; E. Bend- 
vent, Provence, 1931; and F. M. Ford, 
Provence, 1938. 

Proverb (from Lat. pro, forth, to the 
world, and verbum, word), fragment of 
folk-Uteraturo or. as tho Gks. phrased it. 
*a wayside saying* (irapoi/mi'a) embodying a 
moral lesson or obvious tinith. Though, 
like ‘epigram,* it is a word which defies 
succinct explanation, tho essence of its 
meaning may be gathered from tho sum 
of the following definitions. According 
to Bynesius, Aristotle remarked tliat *a 
proverb is a remnant from old philosophy, 
preserved amid countless destructions, 
by reason of its brevity and fitness for 
use.* Cervantes speaks of Ps. as ‘short 
sentences drawn from long exi>orlonce*; 
Lord Russell described them as ‘The 
wisdom of many and the wit of one,* and 
a profound truth is enshilned in the obser- 
vation of the Abb6 de Saint-Pierre: ‘Lea 
proverbes sont Ics dchos do roxp6rienco.’ 
‘Shortness, sense, salt,* and, bo it added, 
popularity are common attributes of Ps. 
Sometimes they are alliterative as the 
I Scottish ‘Better a toom (empty) house 
1 than an ill tenant,* or tho It. ‘Traduttori, 
traditorl* (Translators, traitors); some- 
times they are metrical like tho Gk. iTaStiimara 
fia9qfiaTa, (No palii, no gain). Often they 
substitute the conc'rcto for tho abstract, 
os in ‘The wine-cup drowns more than the 
ocean.* which is another way of saying 
that 'More die from drunkenness than 
drowning,* and often again they embrace 
a moral apophthegm, as in the biblical 
‘WhatHoover a roan sowoth, that shall he 
also reap,* and tho Turkish ‘God makes 
a nest for tho blind bird.* Most Ps., 
moreover, are ‘scraps of unfatberod wit 
or wisdom* whoso origin Is unknown; 
tho stamp of popular approval alone 
makes a saying, however shrewd, a saw. 
But exceptions to this are: ‘One butcher 
con face many sheep* which was the 
comment of Alexander, when his generals 
described the magnitude of tho Persian 
armies, and also Emperor Ferdinand's 
retort io his doctor, ‘ Kaller bln i’ knudel 
muss i* haben* (The king shall have his 
dumplings), which Is now universally 
recognised as amusingly typical of an 
obstinate man. Tho same truth will often 
be found expressed proverbially but 
variously in different countries. The 
Gks. equivalent to ‘Coals to Newcastle* is 
‘Owls to Athens*; In the Middle Ages men 
spoke of ‘Indulgences to Rome,* and 
orientals similarly say * Popper to Hindu- 
stan.’ The Eng. ‘gift horse’ derives from 
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a Lat. P. quoted by St. Jerome (Ep. ad 
Ephes., proem): *Equi donatl dentos non 
insploluntur*' as also does the medieval 
rhymine Lat. hexameter, *S1 quis dat 
mannos, ne quccre In dentlbus annos* (If 
any one crlves horses, don't find out their 
age from the teeth). It has been said 
that Ps. enshrine national traits; there is 
a Machiavellian ring about * llovonge 
is a morsel for God' which betrays 
its It. origin, and only an Eastern slave 
could have invented the subtle counsel, 
'Kiss the hand thou canst not bite.' 
In conclusion it may be observed that 
adages are as old as the hills, and are com- 
mon to all languages and people; the Sp. 
have OS many as 30,000, whilst Wander 
actually estimated the Ger. at 145,000. 
Those concise expressions were especially 
popular in the Middle Ages and abound 
in the writings of Cervantes, Rabelais, 
and Montaigne; but they are in rarer 
use to-day. 

Prin. early collections of Ps. in Eng. are 
J. Taverner, Proverbes or Adauea out of 
Erasmus (1539); J. Hoy wood. Proverbs 
(1546), and Epigrams (1562); .1. Elorlo, 
First Fruites (1578), and Second Fruits 
(1501); G. Herbert, Jacula Prudentum 
(2nd ed., 1640); J. Howell, Proverbs (1659); 
J. Ray. Proverbs (lb/'*j (6th ed. 1813); 
and J. Fuller, Onomologia (1732). See 
G. W. F. Frey tag, Proverbia (Arabic), 
1838-43; Le Rous de Lincy, Livre dM 
proverbes Jran^ais, 1859; G. L. Apperson. 
English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, 
1929; .and Oxford Dictionary of Proverbs, 

Proverbs, Book of (Hob. Mishle’Shelo- 
moh, ‘Solomon's Proverbs'; Gk. Trapoif^ia; 
Lat. Proverbia), the first and most famous 
of the Wisdom books (or gnomic literature) 
of the Bible. In the Heli. Bible it 
belongs to the third div., called Keiubim 
or 'writings,' nnd follows the Book of 
Psalms. It is rich in language, form, and 
matter. Tradition ascrilnw the B. of 
P. to Solomon, whoso name is attached 
to some chapters (i. 1; x. 1; aw, I), but 
according to some scholars it was the 
custom of the times to borrow the name 
of some famous man in the pa.st to leud 
distinction to a new compilation. Ch. 
XXX. is ascribe<l to Agiir and oh. xxxi. 
to King Lemuel and to his mother, but 
nothing is known of cither of them. The 
book is divided by some scholars into flvo 
sections (i.-ix.; x.-\vii. 16; xxii. 17 -xxiv.; 
xxv.-xxix.; XXX.- xxxi.). by others into 
nine parts (xxiv. 23 -34 being considered as 
a separate section, an<l ohs. xxx.-xxxJ. 
being subdivided into four parts). As to 
its date, the B. of P. is generally assigned 
to a lute post-cxiHc period (400-250 n.c.), 
but the close likeness in form of somo of 
the inatertal In 1*. with the recently 
discovered Egyptian book of wisdom 
called the 'Teaching of Aiaeii-»mi-opc,’ 
nn*l tlio anet. tradition of the wisdom and 
the payings of Solomon (c/., e.q., 1 Kings 
V. 9-12), sJiow* that the B. of P. may well 
contain reminiscences of Solomon's say- 
ings. The B. of P. is a guide to right- 
living and purity in the daily round of 
duties; it is, indeed, conllno<l within 
the limits of this life’s horizon. It 
condemns in pithy scntencos various 
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forms of evil, its motto being 'Trust in 
God and do the right.’ Like the Book of 
Job it deals with providential rewards 
and punishments, but it is occupied with 
their practical application rather than 
with their theological sign! flcance. Anger, 
idleness, lustfulness, misuse of the tongue, 
violent or fraudulent ways of attaining 
wealtli, ore held up to reprobation, but 
the dominant note of P. is insistence on 
wisdom, regarded as a divine attribute. 

Providence, port of ontiy and cap. of 
P. CO. and of Rhode Is., U.S.A., on 
Narragansett Bay, 44 m. S.W. of Boston, 
Massachusetts. It is noted for manu- 
facinrlng industries, including jewellery, 
tools, locomotives, firearms, cotton, and 
woollen goods, mostly along the hanks of 
the Woonasquatucket and Moshassiiok. 
Dyeing, slaughtoriug, and meat packing 
are also carried on. P. was founded on 
commerce, but immigration in tlio early 
twentieth century, particularly of large 
numbers of Its. and Fr.. has much 
altered its traditional New England 
character. It has many fine public 
buildings, among tliem tlie magnificent 
new State Hou‘^e, tlie eitj’’ ball, a Rom. 
Oathidie cathedral, the Union railway 
slaUoii (1897 ), Butler Hospital, and Brown 
Unlv. (a Bapti-st institution, founded 
1764). Settled l)V R(»ger Williams (1636), 
it contains Huger Williams I'ark to the S. 
Pop. 

Province, in Rom. hist, meant ter. 
outside Italy under the administration of 
a governor or proprietor. The etymology 
of the word is doulitliil, but it was specifi- 
cally applied to the dist. round Massilia 
(Marseilles) which, as Rome’s first conquest 
outside the It. peninsula, was known as 
Provincia and whicdi is still known as 
Proveiieo (q.r.). Sub-Sequent conquests 
were also formed into Ps. The Ps. which 
CtiDsar found In existence were fourteen 
in number: Seven European — Further and 
Hither Spain, Transalpine <laiil. It. 
Gaul with lllyricum, Macedonia with 
! Greece, Sicily, and Sardinia with Corsica; 
five .Asiatic — Asia, Blthyma, and Pontus, 
Cieilia with Cyprus, Syria and Cute; and 
two African — Cyreno and Afi’ ‘a. To 
these Ciesor added three new oiic^ l»v the 
erection of the two new govornorbhips of 
LugdnneHO Gaul §nd BeUdn, and by 
constituting lllyricum a separate P. Suli- 
sequent Iv Britain was addtnl. Tho word 
P. is iHfW used for the regions or dists. 
which go to form a federal ion, in winch 
meaning it is obviou'^ly almost inter- 
chaiigcablo with state -tlius tho con- 
stituent political dlvs. of tho Canadian 
fedemtiou are called Ps. ; but those of the 
commonwealth of Ail'll rnlia are called 
state's : while the constitin*nta of India are 
still (1950) known as governors' Ps., 
though somo of them, e.g. Bihar, W. 
Bengal, are now under the now consti- 
tution, styled states or momber-statos 
of the union of bidia. Before the Fr. 
Revolution t' e word P. was used for Uie 
many famous aistorio dlats. Into which 
France was divided before tho STOteni of 
depts. took their place (see France, 

: Population), Tho political dlvs. of Bel- 
gium. Holland, Spain, and many other 
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unltarr states are also known as Ps. For for a reoonstruotlon eobcmo under the 
eccles. purposes Ensrland and Wales are Houslnf Acts, oonfinnation is /lot neoea- 
divided Into three Ps., Canterbury, York, sary uzuesa it Is proixiaod to take lands 
and Wales, each being under the jarlsdlc- compulsorily. 

tion of an archbishop or metropolitan. Pravisiont of Oxford, see Mont* 

Provinee Wellesley, Drlt. oolony siooe fort, 8imok db, Eaul. of Lbigestbr. 
1798, on the W.ooast of the Malay Penin* Proviiors, Statute of. This, a celo* 
sula, foniierly part of the crown oolony brated statute which was passed In 
of Penajog in the Straits Settlementa. It 1350, was the oulminatlng point of the 
averages 8 m. in width and 45 m. along reinouatrances against the papal pro- 
the ooBSt. The prov. is extensively tensions to the disposition of eccles. 
cultivated. Kice, sugar, popper, tobacco, benefices, and. in particular, against the 
rubber, tapioca, spices, and cooo-nuis making of provisions or reversionary 
ore produced. P. W. fell to the Jap. grants during the lives of inuuinbeuts. 
in Jan. 1941, but was recovered on the it maintained the rights of patrons, and 
Jap. snrrendor in 1945. After the Second threatened all who procured promotion by 
World War it was included in tbe Malayan papal provision with forfeiture and banish* 
Federation. Pop. about 120,000. nient. It was froguontly re-onaotod In 

Provins, tn. in the dent, of Soino*et- consequence of no less fr^uent evasions, 
Marne. B'rauce, 58 m. S.£, of Paris. It and later was strengthened by the Statutes 
has some floe specimens of Gothic archi- of Prsomunire (cr.z’,). 
tecturo and is noted for the cultivation of Provo, olty and oo. seat of Utah oo., 
roses. It was known as Pruvium in Roiu. l^tab, U.S.A., 39 iii. S.E. of Salt Uake 
times, and was an important medieval city. Its chief manufs. are woollen 
city. Pop. 8900. goods and flour. It manufs. also steel 

Provision (law), in the reign of Henry goods, creosote, and sugar. It is named 
III., besides the older forms of legislation after Provot, who explored the valley In 
by charter and assize, that of Ps, was 1825. P. is the seat of Hrlghaxa Young 
added, e.g. the Ps. of Oxford or ordinances Univ. Pop. 18,100. 
for ohoc'king the king’s misrule drawn up Provost (Uat. pnapasHua^ prefect, the 
by the barons under Simon deMontfort in chief of a body or community), in 
1258, and those of Westminster. 1259 Scotland, donoUM the chief municipal 
(reenacted as the Statute of Marlborough, ofliccr or magistrate, corresponding to the 
1267), exempting knights from jury Kng. ’mavor* (tf.z’.l. The Ps. of Aberdeen, 
servloe, limiting the right of distraint, Dimdoe, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and PiTth 
checking abuse of wardship and succcs' arc entitled J,ord Ph. In France pHvCt is 
slon, etc. From the reign of Edward 1. applio<l to itorsous uho discdiurgo various 
legislation was by statute and ordinance, functions Onarshal, luagistralo, mayor, or 
The word P. now moans simply a legal or justice). In England it is apparently 
formal statement providing for something, restricted to the heads of f4.'rtain collogue 
as in tbe clauses of a statute. A proviM) in the uoivs. of Oxford and Cambridge, 
is a qualifying clause In any legal docu> There is also a F. of Eton, 
ment by which a condition is introduced, Provost-Marshal, oommissloiied olficer 
generally beginning with tho words specially appointed by the general oifioer 
^piovid^ tliat,’ or a conditional stipU' commanding a coriis on active service 
lation alfeotlng an ogruemeut, oontract. to arrest deserters and other offenders 
or grant. Where there is a oonfllut of against military law and to carry out the 
meaning between a P. in a statute and a <iMitonces passed by couriS'inurtial. The 
clause in a schedule to the Act, the P. I'.-M. is the cldef of the military police 
prevailB as being a part of the operative m a garriHou tn. or camp, 
clauses of the Act. ties also Intbrpkbta- Proxy (derivation appuroritly the same 
TiON Actt. as that of proutor (</.i\)). agency of a 

Provisional Order. P. Os. are issued by nubstitute, or by extciudon tho name 
gov. depts. when a local authority prt*- fur the agent hiinHelf. I' util 1868 in 
motes a private Bill. .Before granting the fiarl. procedure a peer of Farliainont 
order tbe dept, to wCom apimcation has could by a crown UccTic,e constitute 
been made for it may hold a local inquiry another peer, of the same dcgr<*e in the 
into the matter, and cause full provision poerage with Uiinsulf, his P. to veto for 
to be made for serving uotloes upon all him in his absonoo. In company law 
persons or bodies interested. The C'on- a P. is a writing authorising a person to 
firming Act (where required) is obtained vote In place of a shareholder at a certain 
by the dept, itself if tlic Bill based on tbe im'eting or at a series of meetings. Pe. 
P. O. Is uBOpposed; if opposed tbe BUI are also used in boukrupUiy pmoeediaga. 
must be supplied by the local authority They are allowed In convocation and in 
at their own expense. 1'. Os. can only he Amer, poUtdeal conventions. During the 
made when a statute has been passed Beoond World War Brit, fiirces were able 
which speclflcaUy empowers a minister to to vote by P. at political elcotions. 
issue them. They therefore may he Marriage by P, is podFdble in some 
r^mded as oi cxamplo of delemtud ooantrtes: it was much done in Germany 
legimtion. but are really part or tbe during the Second Wprld War. It 
central authority's pre-lcgislaUve work, cannot take place in England, 
for they are only provialonal unless Prudential AMUuranoe Company Ltd** 
ParUament has paasqd a Provisional Tlie. Tho Pradential Mutual Assuronoe* 
Orders Confinnatkm Act, giving tbe force Investment, and L/ian Associatlou was 
of law to a number of them siinultane- founded in 1848 as an ordinary life olfloe; 
oudy. In the ease, however, of a P. O. ft insUtuted Industrial assurance in 1854. 
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and was re8i>onBible for its remarkable of varieties of plum-trees which are culti- 
development. The company was reels- vated as being specially- suitable for 
ierod imdor its present name in 1867 after drying on account of their firm texture. 

smaller companies. In Large quantities, mostly sun-dried, are 
1919 it began to transact general Insiur- imported into Britain, although it has 
anco: lire, accident, burglary, marine, etc., beoii demonstrated tliat Brit. -grown tait 
and now has a world-wide business. It dried by artifleial heat in specially con- 
bas business in ono-third of the homes in structed drying stoves compares very 
the United Kingdom and N. Ireland, and favourably with the imported fruit. The 
is the largest life office in the Brit. Com- artofplamdr^ng Is most highly developed 
monweolth, having branches througbout in Calif oruia, and more than a third of 
the commonwealth and the Near E. It the iniporU are derived from that state; 
also has agencies for lire and marine busi- but th« tlno^t (luality comes from France, 
ness in the prin. cities of the world, and a when* the fnilt is boiled immediately after 
subsidiary lire office in Now York. In gathering and then wlicn cool is exposed 
1912 the P. A. C. first IntroduetMl the to the sun in trays until thoroughly desio- 
‘ block’ system to ocntrollso the collection <‘atud. I'a. are valxiable for their laxative 
of premluniH, a system since widely qualitlos. 

adopted in the United Kingdom, U.>S.A., Prunella, or Prunello, smooth (black or 
and Franco. In the two world wars the purplish) woollen stuff used for the uppers 
company subscribed largely to gov. loam, of gaiters and shoes, or os ’lasting,* 
and has over 90 per cent of its fund,-* formerly alio for clergymen’s and bar- 
invested in the Unitoii Kingdom. risters’ gowns. 

Prudentius, Aurelius Clemens (a.d. Pruning, art of regulating plant growth 
348-c. 40o), poet of the early Lat. Churedk, by cutting away superduous and un- 
b. in Spain, and a ennteinporury of wanted shoots and braiinhes with the 
Ambrose. Aiigustiue, and Jerome. ili-> of <l) rt gulaiing the shape, and/or 

works Include hymns and poems on (2) increasing the production of flowers 
religious subjects^ ^nch os the Cafhc- t»r fruit. P. tools (knife. s6cateurs, or 
m^inon and i's/zcAonocAia (a religious saw) siionld bo sharp so that they leave 
allegory). He Is regarded as the foremost clcan-cut surfaces, edged with boalthy 
poet of tho early Lat. church. Set' bark intact so that they callus over 
ed. of T. Ohbarius (1846) and H. Dixissel quiekly. Lai-ge cut surfaces, following 
(1860). See lives by J. P. von Ludewig, tlio rtMnoval of big branches, should bo 
1692; H. Brockhaus, 1872, and J. Berg- proteelod from weather and fungus 
mnnu, 1921; also K. Fagiiet, JM Pruden- infection by a dressing of Htookliolm 
/iisCar/niTifbiw, 1883: F.Hl.J. Thackeray, tar. white* lead puiut. or a proprietary 
Tranelaiwns /rom Prudentius, 189U; ii. tree autiscptic. P. ciu.k should be made 
Boissier, La Fin du imt/anisnie, 1898; and immedlatc*ly ouove a suitably placed bud 
T, H. (i lover. Life and Litters in Ute or lateral shoot, or flush at the base of the 
Fourth Century, lfM»J. junction with a larger branch. Other- 

Prudhoe, vll. and urb. dist. of Northuiu- wi^^c any stub will only die i»ack and Invite 
berlaud, England, situated on the s. dhense. i'-^evere P. encourages wood 
bank of tho Tyne. 10 ro. W. of Newc^wtlo, growth; light P. fosters development of 
and about tho saino distance E. of ilex- fruitingw'ood. Thorfiforo, where new wood 
luun. There are the ruins of a Norman growth is required, P. should nectessarily 
castle built 1 161-82 hy Odinol do Urn- be severe. When trees ai*o yomig, P. for 
fteville, on the site of a Brit. fort. It fniit inu*Jt be suhordlnuted to P. for wood 
later belonged to the Porcys. About growth in onler to build up Uio branch 
CO per cout of tho eiiiplojnblc labour is framework of a well-balanced i:<‘e and to 
engaged in coal-iniiiiiig. TJm i*emaindor form a. shapely speolmon. In Ian r years P. 
arc occupied In agricultuix' or brick i*- Icms severe and is devoted to tho removal 
inanuf., or on work in tho large fortiJls>n- of diseased or weak growth, to tho keeping 
factory built in llMl. Thomas Bowick, of tho branch work open t ' air and sun. 
the engraver, was b. in the dist. Pop. aiui to Liio renewal and formation of 
9500. fruiting wood. Apples and pears are 

Prudbomme, Reii6 Francois Armaud pruned on similar uues. Winter P. may 
Sully-, sec rtui.i.Y-Pui'nHOMMK. ho oarrled out at any time while trees 

Prud’hon, Pierre Paul (176^-1823). Fr. arc dormant, usually before the winter 
lilstorical and portrait painter, 6. at Mpra>ing Is done, 'fhere is no single 
(Jinny and ediu'aUvl at tho Dijon Aendomy ideal P. system. TJio growth habit of 
and m Italy. Ho won tho (irand Prix -le indiMdual varietic.s must be studied. 
Homo (1782). where ho rosidod till 1789. '^om*‘ varietios bear on fruit spurs along 
becoming a friend of Caiiuva. Ills ohiwf tbi* l>ranches, some at tho tips of shoots 
works includo ‘Justice and Divine as well. The typo of tree, its root-stock. 
Vengeance pui-siiing ("rime ’ (1808 Louvre) ; and its manuring and performance during, 
‘Rape of Psyche’ (1812); ‘Interview the previous season .»lso influence tho 
between Naprdoon [. and Francis II. after ainonut of P, ncodod. Generally weak 
Ansterlits,’ and ‘The Empress Josephine.* gnovers can be prunoil inoro severely ihan 
Ho also decorated the Louvre with coiling strong onoe Winter I*, largely con fists 
paintings. fifcclUes by 0. C16ment. 1872; of shortouiii.: Icmlcr shoots and cutting 
O. Martino, 1924; H. Rogumoy, 1928; J. do buck laterals more severely, and, in the 
Goncuurt, I/drt du XlX”^ sUcle, 1882; <muso of mature fruiting trees, of thinning 
nudE.HIldebrmnlt,Dieitfolerci«/uiPkisfik fruit spurs and developing renewal 
dcs 18, Jahrhunderts in Frankreich, 192 k. fruit-bearing wood. Root P. Is oarried 
Prune, dried plum, and also the name out when young trees of flve to six 
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yean fail to respond to top P. by fruit* 
infir* and is done in Nov. Summer P. 
is a distinct operation; chiefly essential 
on cordon, dwarf pyramid, and wall- 
grown trees, and usually consists of re* 
stiioting tip growth of the current season. 
The Lorette system of P., developed by 
Louis Lorette, of Waffonville, France, 
alms at the forced developnient of fruit* 
buds by consistent sevt^re P. throughout 
spring and summer, with no winter P. 
It is particularly suited to pears, pro- 
ducing heavy crops, but more practical 
for amateurs than commercial orowers. 

Various Vniits — Apricots fruit on the 
current season’s and on mature wood. 
P. Is done in the growing season with the 
object of keeping up an abundant supply 
of wood growth. Cherries, once fraiiu'* 
work is estab., are pruned in July, though 
orchard trees need little P. Peach and 
nectarine may he pruned in Feb. to 
Induce growth of framework wood, and 
renewal fruiting wood when trained indoors 
or on walla; in April out of doors for 
bush trees, and again In autumn. Plums 
(poinding damsons) need little P. when 
desired shape is estab. Any cutting-out 
ol branches is best done in June or July 
to avoid silver-leaf infection. Black- 
currants. after the third rear, are pruned 
by cutting out about one-third of the older 
branchch at ground level during the winter, 
to maintain a steady supply of renewal 
fruiting wood. Red and white currants 
are pruned by methods similar to thobo 
us^ in the case of apples, by cutting 
laterals back to within two buds of the 
base In winter or spring. Brambles 
(loganberry, raspberry, hybrid berries) 
reqnire the fruited wood cut away at 
soil level in late autumn, with new canes 
to take their place. Blackberries only 
need dead wood and old wood cut out, 
and thinning. Figs need surplus suckers 
and ahoots removed In autumn. CJoosc- 
berries may be spur-pruned as red cur- 
rants or allowed to develop long shoots i 
and merely thinned in winter. Nuts 
need P. In winter to thin out old wood, 
and in summer when side shoots are 
diortened to about five leaf buds. 

Ornamentai Trees and Shrubs, — Decidu- 
oos trees are best pruned between early 
June and Dec., though most may be 
pruned in winter. Maples, birches, and 
walnuts bleed If pruned in late winter or 
spring: stone fruits like cherries should bo 
pruned before mid July. Evergreen trees 
and shrubs are best pruned in April or 
May. Flowering shrubs are pruned a<*cord- 
Ing to their habit of growtli. Those u Iiicb 
produce their flowers on new wood 
npened the previous year are pruned os 
soon as the flowers fade; those which 
produce their flowers on older, mature 
wood are pruned in Feb., but most shniln 
need no regular P. Roses are pruned 
acoordIBg to tbelr type. Tea, Hybrid 
Tea, Hybrid Perpetual, Pernetiana, Poly- 
antha, and climber tea roses are best 
pruned in March or April. ^)thcr clJjiiblng 
roses are pruned Just after flowering, 
while ramblers are pruned according to 
whether they flower on new or old wood. 
Host climbing plants may be pruned in 


Feb. or March, though flowering kinds 
<.uch as Tjoniccra and Wistaria are also 
pruned after flowering. 

See H. Dunkiii, I'he Pruning of Hardy 
Fruit Trees, 1934; II. Dollimore, TTie 
Pruning of Trees and Shrubs, 1945; and 
C. II. Thompson, The Pruning of Apples 
and Pears by lienewal Methods, 1949. > 

Prunus, genus of deciduous and ever- 
green trees and shrubs (family Rosacete), 
bearing racemes of white or pink flowers, 
followed by dnipacoons fruits with a 
smooth stone. Almonds, peaches, apri- 
cots, phims, and cherries belong to the 
genus. Other species include P. Padus, 
bird cherry, a handsome Brit, tree often 
grown in shrubberies, and P. laurocercuua, 
the cherry or common laurel. 

Prussia, former name of a region in N. 
Kupupo. The area has varied eon- 
bidernbly In size and polilii'al construction 
at different times. It has been (1 ) the 
ter. of the BonLssi, heathen tribes of Slav 
origin, covering regions on the E. hank of 
the R. Vistula, as well as the whole of the 
later prov. of E. P.; (2) 1701-1866, a 
Ilohenzollern kingdom, ruled by tlie 
family which had previously been electors 
of Brandenburg. A section of it, lying 
belween the E. border of Pomerania and 
the ll. Elbe, was part of the Holy Korn., 
later Austrinn, Empire; (3) 1866-1918, the 
largest and most influential tier, state. 
Tlic term was expanded to cover all the 
eonauests made while Bibinarek was in 
power. This meant tliat it applied to 
almost all N. (iernian,\ ; U) 1918-45, the 
remnants of (3) left to tlermany after 
the peace treaties following the First 
World War. The last P. was a repuiilic. 

The republic of P. iu.l93.> had an area of 
slightly more than 1 1 3,000 sq. m. By the 
treaty of Versailles (1919) and the div. of 
Silesia P. had been deprived of 21,646 
sq. Til., but had received as an addition the 
principality of Waldeck In 1929. It com- 
prised tiie greater part of N. Germany, 
bounded on the N. by the Baltic, Mecklen- 
burg, Denmark, and the North Sea; on 
the a. by Thuringia, Saxony, and Czecho- 
slovakia; on the E. by Poland; and on the 
W. by Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. The pop. of P. In 1935 was 
40,745,000. Tt was divided into fifteen 
provs. of which one was the cap., Berlin. 
Other large cities were Cologne, Breslau 
(now Wroclaw), Essen, Frankfort-on- 
Main, Dortmund, DUsseldorf, Hanover, 
Duisburg, Wuppertal, Gelsonklrchon, 
Bochum, Magdeburg, Kuoigsherg (now 
Kaliningrad), Stettin (Szezocin). and Kiel. 
About three- fifths of the republic consisted 
of lowland and belonged to the (jreat N. 
European plain. The S.E. was the more 
mountainous portion. The Sudeten oliain 
separated P. from Austria and Bohemia 
and included the Bieseilgtdiirgo with 
.Schneekoppe (4929 ft.), the highest mt. In 
P. Tho land, drained by the Its. Vistula. 
Oder, Nlomon, Elbe, Woser, Ems, and 
lllilno, possessed A good canal system, 
much of It eofistructed at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Tho coast-lino 
was over 1000 m. long and possessed most 
of Germany’s important seaports, ex- 
cepting Hamburg, Lilheck, and Bremen. 
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Education and Religion , — Education 
was compulsory, and attained a high 
standard on the technical side. Tiio largest 
Prussian univ. was at Berlin, and the next 
in size were Breslau, Bonn, Gottingen, and 
Hallo. In 1935 rather loss than two- 
tliirds of the pop. was Protestant, the rest 
being Horn. Outholio. with a Jewish pop. 
of about 100,000. This last was practically 
externilnated by Hitler. 

Constitution — After the abolition of the 
monarchy a Prussian constituent assembly 
was elected by universal suffrage in 1919. 

A republican constitution was adopted. 

P. was governed by a Cabinet appointed 
by a proiuier who was elected by the 
Diet, which itself was elected for four years 
by universal suffrage on a basis of pro- 
portional roprcHentatloii. The Siaatsrat 
(State Ooun<*il) was an advisory body, 
consisting of representatives from the 
provs., elected on the basis of one to every 
50,000 iuhab. Vor local gov. the fftteen 
prove., each under a governor, wore 
divided into gov. dlsts. under a president, 
rural circles under elected dclihcrative 
assembles, and urban circles under a 
burgomaster. When the National 
Socialists seized tijo gov. of P. in Jan. 
1933, the const P’ it 10 i ^.'as abrogated and 
popular gov. and the Diet abolished. P. 
was put under the absolute rule of a 
ataifhaller (governor), who appointed his 
own Cabinet. Hitler, the Ger. chancellor, 
was statthalter; while Gooring was 
Prime Minister. Ironically tlio liquida- 
tion of P., formally decreed by the Allies 
after the Second World War, was prepared 
by the Nazi regime, though for an entirely 
different reason. 

History . — The kingdom of P. grew out 
of Brandenburg, coiKiucrod from Slav 
tribes in the tenth century by Otto I. 
Henry the Powler esiab. it as n frontier 
unit, a mark, to guard the lino of the Elbe 
against the Wends, in the holt of forest 
and marshy iduin which stretched un- 
broken across to Hu.ssla. From the Elbe 
the mark exUmded E. in the later Middle 
Ages to and across the Oder, its progress 
facilitated by the arrival of Gcr. colonists 
from the W. It carried with it Christi- 
anity and a feudal organisation of Ger. 
lords over Wendish serfs, which long 
characterised it. As an electorate the 
mark passed in 1115 to the Hohen- 
zolleme, hy origin a Swai)ian family. 
The country was poor and barren, sur- 
rounded by rival >=501^8, but ilohenzollom 
rule, iiiidep a succession of capable and 
ruthless electors, was steadily consoli- 
dated. At the lleforinatioii the coxmtry 
became liUlhcran. though the elector 
later become a Calvinist. The doctor 
gained much from the seculnrisai ion of 
propert> at this time. In the thirteenth 
cenlury the military order of tho Teu- 
tonic knights conquered and Christianisod 
the pagan Boriissi, in tho i?.E. Baltic, but 
had thou flcclined before tho advancing 
power of Poland. In 1825 this ter,, E. 
Prussia, was declared a secular duchy by 
tho grand master of tho Teutonic Order, 
Albert of HohenzolJom, under I'ollsh , 
suzerainty. In 1614 Brandenburg gained I 
tho duchies of Juliers and Oleves by 
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Inheritance, and in 1618, on the death of 
the dnko of P., P. and Brandenburg were 
united under a single Uohenzollem. 
Under Frederick William, the Great 
Elector (1640-88) (a.v.), Brandenbuig- 
Prussia became a leading European power. 
Frederick William, more than any other, 
gave the Prussian monarchy its speolflo 
form and character. Energetic, oppor- 
tunist, and totally unscrupulous, ho built 
the two bastions of the monarchy, the 
standing army, and the efficient, central- 
ised administrative system. At the 

F BOce of Westphalia he secured part of 
omerania and additions to Brandenburg 
In tbo S.W., across the Elbe. His armies 
defeated the Fr. and the Swedes, while out 
of Swedish conflicts with Poland he 
secured tho complete independence of E. 
Prussia from Polish suzerainty . Frederick 
William’s son, Frederick 1. king of P, 
(q.e.), raised his country to the status of 
a kingdom, crowning himself at Konigs- 
berg in 1701. His title was a Prussian 
and not a Brandenburg one, since the 
emperor insisted, for reasons of prestige, 
that the royal title should bo associated 
with Uohcn/.ollern ters. beyond the 
boundaries of the empire. Frederick II, 
tho Great (1740-86) {q.v.) used the army 
collected by his father to take SUesla from 
Au-sirui, and. In the first partition of 
I’oland, gained W. P., thus Unking his 
previously scattered ters. He also cn- 
eouraged economic reforms. His Silesian 
policy inaugurated the struggle for 
supremacy in Germany between Ilapsburg 
and IbdienzoUern which ended In Prussian 
victory in 18 C*j, and greatly upset the 
existing balance in Europe. In the 
Seven Years war (1756-63) P. was 
attacked by Austria aided by Russia and 
Franco, but survived very largely because 
of the subsidies supplied by her new aUy, 
England. Then omvnrds, until tliu out- 
break of the l?’r. revolutionary wars, P. 
enjoyed a period of i»pace. In 1800 
Frederick William III. {q.v.} was forced 
into war by Napoleon and Ut fented at 
Jena and Aiierslildt. He wa." icprived 
of all Poliali ters. except W. P., a id of all 
land W. of tho Ellie, but at the end of tho 
wars with Franco P. was re-cstab. and 
her ters. extended. By tho peace of 
Vienna P. ohtaim^ N. sSaxony, Danzig, 
Thoni, tho former Polish prov. of Posen 
( Poznan 1, Swedish Pomerania, and lltigen, 
and most of the Rhineland and West- 
phalia. Tho rivalry between P. and 
Austria became more bitter. William I, 
{q.v.) became king in 1861. Bismarck 
(«/.r.) was made liis Prime Minister in 
1862. In 1864 P. went to «ar with 
Denmark and obtained Schleswig- 
Holstein: two years later sho fought and 
defeated Austria at Sadowa. The free 
city of Frankfort, tho duchy of Nassau, 
the electorate of llosso, and tho kingdom 
of IlanoTor wore subsequently annexed. 
A N. Ger. confederation, headed by P., 
was ostab. . 1870 tho Franco-Prussian 

war broke out, and tho hegemony of P. 
within the Ger. federation was completed 
at Versailles on Jau. 18, 1871, when King 
William 1. of P. was elected emperor of 
the Ger. Empire. Alsace-Lorraine became 
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part of the empire, but was garrisoned IJer prevsftiche Sta, 1931; W. Dilthey, Zur 
largely by Prussiaiis. P. was far stronger preussichen Oeschichtef 1936; J. A. R. 
than all the rest of the states of the empire Marriott and O. O. Robertson. The Evolu- 
combined, and WDlIara T. further In- fion of Prussia (revised ed.), 1937; P. 
oieased the strength of the Prussian Army, Gaxotto. Frederick the Oreatt 1938; (?. O. 
and founded a Prussianised Ger. Nary. Volkmann. Die preussiche Revolution, 
The • Prussian philosophy,* which seems lOiU: E. Stom-Hubarth, ExU Prussia, 
to have originated in Brandenburg rather 10 iO: E. Eyck, Bismtarek, 1044; and G. P. 
than In the E. or W. Prussian provs., Gooch, Frederick the Great, 1947. 
which always displayed a certain amount Prussia, East, see East Prussia. 
of independence, put into action by the Prussia, West, see West Prussia. 

Great Elector and followed by his <4uc- Prussian Bhie, Fc4[Fe(CN)1a. dark blue 

lessors — the belief in tbe complete >4olld which is precipitated by the addition 
supremacy of the state, and the dominance of potassium ferrocyanido to a solution 
in that state of the military and civil of a ferric salt. It is insoluble in water 
servant cla.^es, both drawn from the ond dilute acids, but is acted on by alkalis. 
Prussian nobility — was, under the empire, i^nmmercially it is prt^pared by oxidising 
instilled into all Gormauv. William 11. a mixture of ferrous sulphuto and yellow 
(g.u.) succeeded in 1888. With Bis- pnisslate of potash or potassium ferro- 
marck's fall from power in 3890 the cyanide. As a dye it has been superseded 
consolidation of tbe empire ceased, and by aniline products, but it is still used as a 
a policy for the agiCTandisement of 1*. pigment in water-colour painting, 
was adopted which led to a period of Prutsiatea, salts of prussio or hydro- 
disintegration from 1890 to 1918. On cyanlo acid. Yellow prussiate of potash 
Nov. 13, 1918, after the First World War. or potassium ferrocyanlde Is a feraon- 
P. was proclaimed a repnbllo, and William coloured crystalline solid mado from 
n. abdicated. Tho relations between the potassium carbonate, scrap iron, and 
Relcb and P. were tbe outstanding prob- nitrogenous waste. Ti yields a deep blue 
lem of tbe empire, and remained tbe precipitate (Prussian Blue (q,v.)). Red 
difficulty of the repnbllo until the revohi- prussiate of potash, or potassium ferrl- 
tlon of 1933, the Prussian Gov. being cyanide, is an orange-coloured solid made 
dissatisfied with the amount of autonomy by passing chlorine through a solution of 
allowed to it by the Federal Gov. The ptitassium ferrocyanlde, and Is used in the 
strong social-democrat element in the making of blue-prints. 

PrusMan Gov. led to an alliance of the , Prussio Acid, see Hvdroctaxic Actiu. 
Junkers with tbe Nazis, In the hope of Prut, see Pruth, 

regaining thoir former dominance through Prutenio Tables, astronomical tables, 
a Nazi revolution. But the Nazi victory based on the Copemican system, drawn 
of 1933 brought the Pru^an provs. under up by Helnhold in the sixteenth century, 
direct control of the. Reich, and the and dedicated to tho duke of Prussia, 
prov. governors {Oberprhsidenten) were whence the name 'prutenlc.* 
put in a position parallel to that of tbe Pruth, or Prut, riv. of the U.S.S.R., and 
governors (Reichsaaltshalter) in the other trib. of tbe Danube, flows for 3G0 m. 
L&nder, P. was. In fact, merged with the between Rumania and Bessarabia, from 
Reich, and ceased to po^css an individual the rarpathian Mts. It joins tho Danube 
poliUf^l personality, though Prussian on tlie left below Galatz. Total length. 
Ideals bad a high place in Nazi policy, and 500 m. Drainage area, 10,700 sq. m. It 
Prussiana continued to provide the was the scene of battles in 1944 between 
majority of the military leaders of tho Russian aimiies of Marshals Zhukov 
Germany. Pnis&iauism was, however, and Konev and the Ger. and Romanian 
hamessra to National Sociallsra: it did armies under Manstelu. See under 
not control it. In Feb. 1946 tbe Allied Eaktkrn Front or Ruhso-Orrman 
C ontrol Cotmcil sanctioned the dissolution Campaions in Second World War. 
of P., whose constituent provs. were Pruioth, basic factor in the Israeli 
soattmd over tho four occupation zones system of coinage. Cupro-nickol coins 
(Blit., Amer., Fr., and Russian), other are struck to tho value of fifty or a 
parts going io Polan<l. P.'s historical hundred P. In June 1949 the flfty-P. 
disaoIutioD was probably inevitable, hince coin corresponded in valne to tho Eng. 
the name had oeen so closely and ex- Khilling. 
cliZBively Identified with Ger. militarism Pruvium, see Pkovfvh. 
since the seventeenth remtury. while Pryde, James (1866-19|1), Hcottish 
Poland traced the hist, of Ucr. aggression, painter, 5. in Edinburgh. Uo was an 
tl^ugh the Tentonlo Priih.-^iaD knights, imaginative artist, his appcAl being both 
back into the Middle Ages. See further oniotional and decorative. His art verged 
under Dranhknbttrg ; Eahtrrn Front or on fantasy and occasionally exhibits a 
Ruglso-Oerman Oaaipaionh in Seconi> touch of the genius of Iflako. Little 
World War; East l^ti:NfiiA ; Frederick recognised, except by other artists, during 
I.: Frederick Hi; FRBDRiticR Wnj.iAM, his lifetime, he became rogaHod after his 
*Orba» Elector*; Germ ant; Wert death os one of the few groat romantic 
Prussia. WKwr German Republic. See pointers of the twentieth century. The 
F. Carlyle, History of Frederick the Greats theatre markedly influenced his style, 
1858-66; F. Melnecke, /Yea^sen and Dettf- which also displays a tendeiiov to tho 
scMandin t9,und 20, Jdhrhunderts,l^\%\ macabre. In tho sensitive *Mfs8 Jessie 
H. Eulenberg, Die HohenzoUem, 1928; L. Burnet* and the humorous *I>r. Pryde* he 
von Ranke, Twdte Books of Prussian showed himself a master of iraafnnative 
History, 1930; A. Moeller van den Brnck. portraiture. His finest paintings include 
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‘Romaiitlo Landscapo,* *Tlie Unknown Psalmody, In ita widest sense, sifimifles 
Corner,* and ' The ISlnni.' These represent the Psalms of David set to music and suni?. 
the most striking of his variations on the Krociuently, however, the term is re- 
architectural theme. Through such work slricled so as to exclude all but the 
ho strongly influenced such painters as tiietrieal versions of the psalms to which 
Orpen and NicholHon. His work, hov(- short gravo airs are either set or adapted, 
ever, varied in <iiialily: some of It was The practice of psalm-singing in the 
merely rcpotltirc and had been antici- C^hrlstian iThurch dates from its very be- 
pated by Uuardi, Piranesi, and Wni. ginning, and the PsaJms have alw^s 
Kent. See life by 1). Jiudbou, 1949. iormod the basis of public devotions. Toe 
Prynne, William (1600-69), Puritan Psolms were not turned into metre imtil 
antiquarian and pamphleteer, b, at after the Reformation. Until tlicu the uso 
Swainswlck, educated at Hath Grammar of Lat. made popular singing impossible. 
School, and matriculated from Uric) Tho claim of the reformers that the people 
Oollege, Oxford, In 1618, graduated B.A. had tho rigid to sing in their own tongue, 
In 1621, admitted student of Lincoln's Ton and to simiilo melodies, necessitated the 
tho same :^r, and was called to the Bar use of metre which illiterate j^ople could 
in 1628. P. Is chiefly remembered for his <*ommit to memory, along with tunes of 
Hisfrio'Mastix (1632), n work againsi the requibiio >iniph'dty. Metrical P. was 
stapTC plays; for a supposed reflection in it for ccntuiios in U'^e in all the reformed 
upon the queen, Uenrietla Maria, he was churches. It died out in England in the 
pro8ecut<*d, committed to the Tower, fliied mid nineteenth century. In Scotland and 
£5000, expelled from the nniv. and £ 1*0111 in ehurclios of tlio same tradition it still 
Lhicoln’s Inn, ordered to stand in the rontlnues, along with hymns. In tho 1650 
plUory. ftud to lose Ijoth ears, lie was Scottish ver'^iun. The poetical quality is 
various times fined and imprisoned for hib nceesbnrily \err inferior to the stately 
wrlUngB, which number fully two hundred. Piiig. probC. In the Rom. (’hureh 
On the assembly of the Long Parliament metrical P. has never been used. See 
be petitioned ft' and the Ilouse J. Julian. IMctionary of Hymnoloav. 1892, 

declared his sentence illegal, and voteil and M. Patrick. Cenfurics o/Afroffteft 
him .£4000 by way of reiMirntlon. He sat Psalmody, 1919. 

In Parliament for Newport in Cornwall, Psalms. Book of, in modem Heb. Bildes 
but he oppo'Jed Oromwoirs party, re- begins 1 lie third section of tho O.T. canon, 
gardlng the oominoiiwcaltb and protector- tiiat of tho writings or hagiographia. In 
ato as illegal, being bitterly opposed to ttio Sept uagint version it comes second in 
seotarianism and the levellers, and sided this group. Tho Ueb. title Is 'Songs of 
witli the king. After tho Restoration he Pmteo.* tho word 'psalms* being toen 
sat for Bath. He was appointed keeper from the Soptuaglnt rendering ^a\yioi. In 
of the rec<»rda in the Tower on wJiicb each version the Psabns are 1 5b in number, 
ho did considerable research and pub. though they are differently divided. The 
some important material. Historjons Septungint has also a 151st Psalm osten- 
increasingly stress his Importance as an simy^>avldic, but frankly reiognibOd as an 
antiquarian of some scholarship rather a (hilt ion to tho original book. In tlic 
than as a political pamphleteer. See Jleb., as in the R.V., the psalter is divided 
E. W. Kirby, William Prifntw, 1931. into five Imoks, viz. I’s. i.-xli., xlii.-lxxii., 

Pryontolerak, Eskimo name for motor- Ixxiil.-lxxxlx., xc.-c'^i., and ciii.-cL The 
boat, n*|daoiug iurrensiugly tho umiak close of each of the first four books w 
(q.v.) In N. waters. marked by a kind of doxology. Mo'-t of 

Prypoc, see l*uiri:T. tho psalms have titles, some of hieh 

Przemysl, fortix^ss tu. In Ualieia. Poland, Oi^cribe tho composition to some author 
on the San, just \V. of the Curzon line, such as David or Asaph, while others dc- 
59 m, W. of Lwow. It Is a Rom. Catholic note the occasion of composition and 
and a Gk. see. It trades chiefly in grain, otiiers the manner in which tl»c psalm is to 
wood, and macliin<*ry. During the First ia* '^nng or nceoiupanlofl. Some of these 
World War the Russian forces under tien. latter terms, such as Selah and liiggaion, 
Rnzsky swept <*^er this region in Sept, are very obscure. The Ps.ilms (un-^ist of 
1914, and when Lwow fell tho Anstriane, poetic oDtpouriugs of devotion to God, 
under von AuiTenherg. withdrew into P., ticeply spiritual in ch.iraeter, and showing 
which was SI »ori invested. It was relieved every asper4i of the n'ligious eliaracter. 
vory soon bv Vu^tpo-Gcr, forces, who in Their depth and (atholuity have ^us 
turn wcnMlri veil back and tlie place again made them worthy to hold tho position 
wasinvcKtod. It sustained a sioge of five they have over hcM in the vices not 
moutlis, and did not surrender until Mamh only of the Jewish but uNo of tho Christian 
22, 1915. In May 1915 AiLstro-Gor Church. A most import ant question with 
forces under von Mnekonsen, commenoed regard to the psubns L« their authorsmp. 
an onenslvo against the Russians, who and with this i-i clo'-t'iN bound up the 
wore foTci'd back beyond the San. In this quoistloii of their date. It Is m as^r- 
rogton the Russians made P. tho centre of Inined fact of ca-itieism that the historiml 
Uiolr Hue, but Mnekonaen attacked It on nscriptione iro not trustuorthy. Tills 
both flanks, causing them to evacuate may be aeon »m an e.xamlnatlon of those 
it on June 1, from 'which time It was free psalms attributed to David, the foimder 
from Ruaaian occupation. P. fell to the of llcb, psalmody. In these are found not 
Gera, in tlio Invasion of Poland in 1939. only tho use of eouveiiUonal terms, but 
It was captured by the Russian marshal aiao borrowing from other ps^n^. Stylo 
Konev, in his great i'. advance, on July 28. and vocabulary prove houic of them to be 
' 1944 . Pop. 52,000. brie, while in olhors the existence of tho 
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Temple seems to be pre-supposed. Oener- 
ally the Psalms may be said to be modelled 
on the prophets, and therefore to be later 
than these. Very few of the Psalms can 
be said to bo earlier than the seventh 
century b.c. S. R. Driver, In his Intro* 
duction to the LitercUure of the old Testa- 
ment <8th ed.), gives the following as pro- 
exilic: Ps. cx., ci.. xci., xc., and Ixxiv. 
The bulk of the Psalms, however, are post- 
exilic, and many of them (e.p. Ixxiv., 
Ixxlx.) belong to the period of the Macca- 
bees. See also Penitential I^^alms. 
See J. P. Peters, The Psalms as Liturgies, 
1922; A. C Welch, The Psalter in Life, 
Worship, atiii History, 1020; N. II. Pnaith. 
Studies m the Psalter, 1934; and W. O. 
Vesterloy, A Fresh Approach to the 
Psalms, 1037. 

Psaltery, obsolete instrument of the 
dulcimer type, triangular in shape and 
with strings stretched across its frame 
harp -wise, which were played with the 
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bare fingers or with a plectrum. It 
became extinct during the seventeenth 
century. It is U'^ually used in the Bible 
to translate the lleb. nPhcl. 

Psammetikhos, or Psammetiohus, see 
Egypt, History. 

Psaramitic Rocks ipsammos, ^ond), 
gravelly and sandy rocks. See Sand- 
stonk; Gravel, etc. 

Pseudomorphism, assumption by a 
mineral of a form other, than that winch 
reaUy belongs to it. Pseudomorphs may 
genci'ally he recognised by the absence of 
sharpnesa in the crystal angles, while the 
faces usuaUy present a granular, dull, or 
earthy aspect. PbPiidomorphs nia'v be 
formed in sev. ways, such as (1) by 
infUiration, when the cavity previously 
occupied by a crystal is refilled by the 
deposit of different mineral matter from 
the infiltration of a solution; (2) by 
investment, or a superficial encrustation 
of one mineral on the crystal of anotlier: 

(3) by replacement which is a slow and 
gradual substitution td particles of now 
and different mineral matter for the 
original particles, which are successivoly 
removed by water or other solvents; and 

(4) by alteration or the gradual chemical 
change which crystals sometimes undergo, 
their composition becoming so altered 
that they are no longer the same minerals, 
although they retain their old forms. 

Pseudonym, tenn used to denote a 
ficUtiofi^namo (or nom de plume) adopU^d 
by an author, and, though loss frequently, 
the pseudonymous work itself. From 
the earliest times various writers have for 
different reasons produced works under 
Ps. In former ages the chief reason was 
political, the pub. of works or articles 
attacking the existing order of things or 


unpopular institutions being in the highest 
degree dangerous. Posterity has never 
yet satisfactorily pierced the Identity of 
* Junius,* which P. has been variously 
assigned to Lord Temple, Sir l^hilip 
Francis, Richard Glover, and many 
others; while Francois Marie Arouet has 
never been known by any other name 
than 'Voltaire.* At the pretsent time, 
except in countries where the free expres- 
sion of opinion is still fraught with serious 
eonseqnenees. the adoption of Ps. Is 
resorted to either for private reasons, or 
as a pure literary conceit. Many actors 
and actresses also adopt Ps., the reason 
apparently being to find a more glamorous 
name, although the custom may have 
originated from tho time when acting was 
considered a vulgar profession. Sir 
Henry Wood eompo'^cd music under tho 
1'. of Pan! Rlcnovskv, thinking that a 
Russian name would receive a better 
hearing than an Eng. 

Some famous Ps. ineludo: 

Adder, Max, Charles Heber Clarke: 
A. E., George W. Russell; Ansley, F., T. 
Anstey Giitbrio; Bah, Sir W. 9. Gilbert; 
Beachcomber, J. B. Morton; Bdl, Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton, the Bronttt sisters; 
Biylow, Ilosca. James Russell Lowell; 
Hilliuys, Josh, H. W. Shaw; Birmingham,, 
(ieorge, (‘anon .T. O. IJannay; Bowen, 
Marjtjrie, Margaret Long; Boz, Chai'les 
Diekens; Bridie, James, O, II, Mayor; 
Carmen Sylva, Elizabeth, queen of 
Rumania; Carroll, Lewis, C. L. Dodgson; 
Chase, Beatrice, Olive Katharine Parr; 
Conrad, Joseph, .T. C. Korzeniowskl; 
Corno di Bassetto, George Bernard Shaw; 
Cornwall, Barry, B. W. Procter; Dagonet, 
O. R. Sirns; Dane, Clcmence, Winifred 
Ashton; Drapier, II., Dean Swift; 
Elia, Charles Lamb; Ehot, Ocorge, Marian 
Evans Cross; Fougasse, C. K. Bird; 
France, Anatole, J. A. Thibault; Gorki, 
Maxim, Alexei l*cshkov; Hamsun, Knut, 
K. Petersen; Hay, Ian, John Hay Boith; 
Henry, O., W. S. Porter; Hobbes, John 
Oliver, Mrs. Oraiglo; Hope, Anthony, A. H. 
Hawkins; Iconoclast, Charles Bradlaugh; 
John o* Lond(m, Robert Lynd (later Frank 
Swlnnerton) and Wilfred Wliitten; Loti, 
Pierre, J. Viand; Ludung, Emil, E. L. 
Cohn; Markenzie^Compton, M. CJompton; 
Maurois, A ndr6, Emile Herzog; Merriman, 
Henry Seton, Hugh Stowell Soott; Molidre, 
J. B. Poquelin; Novdlis, Ft, V. Harden- 
herg; Orezy, Baroness, Mrs. Montagu 
Barstow; Ouida, Louise de la Ramee; 
Pertinax, Andre C56rard; Peterborough, 
11. E. Wortham; Phiz. Ilablot Knight 
Browne; Q, Sir A. T. Qulller-Couch ; 
Romains, Jules, Louis Farigoules; Rowley, 
Thomas, Thomas Chattertoiu Rutherford, 
Mark, Wm. Halo White; ^nd, George, 
Mroe Dudovaux; Sapper, H. O. MoNeilo; 
Sinjohn, John. John Galbworthj ; 

Mario Henri Beyle; Taffrail, Henry Tap- 
rell Dorllng, Twain, Mark, Samuel L. 
Cfiemons; Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet; 
Ward, ArUmus, C. F. Browne; Y, F., 
Robert Lynd. Collections of Ps. include: 
A. Franklin, DicHcmnaire des noma, 
sumoms et pseudonyms lot ins de Vhistoire 
litt^raire du moyen dge, 1875; S. llalkett 
and J. Laing, Dictionary of Anonymous 
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and Paeudonumous lAteraiure of Oreai 
Britain, 1882-88; K, Weller, Leoeicon 
Pseudonffmorum, 1886; W. OusUIdk, 
Initials and Pseudonyms, 1886; P. G. 
Bninot. IHctionnaire des ouvroffea 
anonymes, 1889; F. Aiidet, Paeudonymea 
eanadiena, 1936; anil fi. Ehroncron- 
Mlillur, Anonyni'og Pseudonym-Leocicon, 
1939. 

Pseudopodia, see Amceba. 

Psilomelane (Gk. 0iXo«, nmooth, and 
ne\a<i, black). Hydrated oxide uf man- 
ganeso with or witliout yaryingr amounts 
of barium and potassium. There is no 
crystalline system. Its common form is 
amorphous, botryoidal, massive, ronlform, 
and atalactitio. It is iron black in colour, 
assiue into dork steel grey. There is a 
rowulsh-black streak, and a submotallic 
aud opaque lustre. The liarduoss is 5-6, 
and sp. gr. 3*7-4'7. It occurs mainly os 
sedimcntai'y or residual deposits. P. is 
a source of manganese used in the manuf. 
of alloys. 

Psilorati, see Ida, Mount. 

Psittaol, see PAimoT. 

Psittacosis (Lat. paittacus, from Gk. 
viXiTTUKos, parrot), virus disease of parrots 
which acquired prominence in 1930 when 
the infection was transmitted from parrots 
to liumari being i fu Cagland and other 
countries. The symptoms resemble those 
of typlioid, or of a pulmonary disease. P. 
is frequently fatal in humans: it is being 
treated experimentally with auroomycin. 

Pskov, or Pleskov, name of a region aud 
its cap. in the K.S.F.y.U., and of a lake 
(50 m. long and 13 m. broad) partly in 
that region and partly in the Estonian 
S.S.U., being a H. extension of Lake 
Peipus. Mainly low-lying, with higher 
ground in the S. and SS.E., and over SOO 
ULkos. the region is drained by the Uhelon 
and Lovat tlowing to Lako Ilmen and the 
Velikaya bowing to Lake 1\, whilst tho 
Uvlna runs for 100 m. along the iS.E. 
borders. In spite of tho vast tracts of 
forest (birch, pino, and abpeu) and 
niches, flux, oats, ryo» ©tc., are exten- 
sively cultivated. The lumber trade is 
importa.Qt. It was captiired by the Gers. 
in Feb. 1918, Just before the treaty of 
Brest-Lftovsk. Tho area is 16,078 sq. m. 
Pop. 2,900,000. 

The tn. of P. lies on the banks of the 
Velikaya, 9 iii. H.K. of Lake 1*. The 
cathedral and kremlin still bear wilncss to 
those da>s of pro.spcrity wl»eii. like 
Novgorod, the city wa-s an independent 
and ropnblloan eomiminity, besides a 
moTn!)cr of the Hnnsentio Ijcngue. There 
are tanneries, and it trades in hemp, 
flax, and timber. P. has sulfercd l)y being 
a border city in a strong strategic T)osition. 
The main part of tho eity with it.s kremlin 
and tlic ruins of its formidable medieval 
ramparts, stands on tlie E. bank of the 
Velikaya at the head of tho emuposito 
waterway linking it with the gulf of 
Finland. It was founded in the eleventh 
centur>' as an outpost colony of Novgorod, 
but ill the fourteenth century it gained its 
indopendenoc which it did not loso until 
tho little republic was absorbed by Basil 
III. of MOSC.OW in 151U. Before 1914 it 
was not only the terminus of the important 

E.E. 10 


railway from Orel along which Ukrainian 
wheat was exported, but also a naval 
base. In the Second World War it fell to 
the Gers. on Aug. 6, 1941, and was held by 
them for nearly three years. During the 
spectacular Russian advance of 1944 it 
became essential to Russian strategy to 
prevent the Gers. guarding Estonia from 
retreating on E. Prussia and tills involved 
the capture of P., which was effected on 
July 23. Pop. 59,800. See further under 
Eabteun Fkont or Kubso-German Cam- 
paigns IN Second World War. 

Psoriasis, skin eruption, the cause of 
which Is unknown. It has a localised 
distribution, appearing especially in tho 
elbows and knees, and adjacent parts of the 
limbs, and consists of very scaly patches 
which often become chronic. 

TreaimcnL — For acute P. considerable 
caution is called for, and local application 
of calamine lotion, and salicylic acid and 
zinc oxide ointment; for chronic P. arsenic 
internally and a tar and salicylic acid 
ointment locally, after tlio scales have 
been removed. Desquamation may be 
promoted by treatment with uilra-violet 
ravs. 

Psychasthenia, form of psychoneurosis 
(q.u.) characterised by a generalised 
lowering of nervous tension and thorefore 
of the general level of psychological per- 
formance. Janet used the term to des- 
cribe one of tho two groups (hysteria was 
tho other) into whii'h ho subdivided 
psychoneurosis, and under it he included 
ol)sessioQs. compulsions, fears of all kinds, 
states of doubt and Indecision, and tcolings 
of fatigue. He suggested that in these 
cases the interference with volitional 
behaviour bv irresolution aud doubt, and 
tho compulsion towards meaningless acts, 
which the patient has great difllculty in 
oontrulling despite the fact that he has 
good insiglit and recognises his symptoms 
as being morbid, were due to an inherent 
failure to achieve apperceptive synthesis. 
The absence of harmonious integration 
between the cognitive and the affcctive- 
conative functions would tlius explain the 
lark of interest, the difllculty in sustaining 
attention, the absence of energy, and there- 
fore tho Inability to act. Most modiTn 
authorities believe, however, that the 
condition Is duo to coiilllct causing a 
disruptive flissociation and regard Janet’s 
views as being descriptive rather than 
explanatory. /See M. Uiviig and T. Beaton, 
Psychtdinncal ^^ ed } ciHC , 1926; H. G. 
Gordon, I). T. Harris, and J. B. Rees. 
Ayi Introduction to Paycholoyirat Medicine, 
1936; and D. JC. Henderson and il. D. 
Gillesriic, A Text-book on Psychiatry 
(6th ed.). 1944. 

Psyche (Gk. tl»vxri), in Gk. legend, the 
youngest of a king’s tliri*o daughters. 
Aphrodite. Jealous of P.’s beauty, ordered 
Cupid (Eros) to inspire P. with a love for 
tlie most contemptible of men; but Cupid 
lilmscir fell In love with her. Unseen and 
imknowii, he visited her eaoh niglit. Her 
Jealous sisters told her that in tho darkness 
she was embracing some hideous monster, 
and P. therefore shone her lamp on Oupld 
while he slept, and saw the most beantJfiil 
of gods. Ciopid awoke, eeusiired her for- 
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to mUtrubt, and 8ad. P. set out to look 
fox Cupid eud e\cntually was uoited to 
kin tor oTer, becomlotf immortal. In this 
story P represeots tlm human soul, which 
Is purified b> sutTerluff and mu>fortuues* 
and thus prepared tor uappiuesa. 
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Psyehiatry, branch of medVomo whah 
deals with mental ill health, howoTer pro 
dueed The oay in t^hioh mentaJL lllnebfs 
is treated rcfio^'ti thi theories which an* 
held about it for instance, the belief that 
mental ijluess due to demouio posbcs 
Sica led to its titatmont by some method 
o( exorcUnn Modern ooueepts emphabihe 
the iDtcrck peudencc of body and mind 
and particularly thi close connection 
between the activity of the brain and that 
of the roinrl. Modern treatment employs 
pbysloal methods to alter tbe activity 
of the nervous s^bUm and, throui^h 
that, of tbe mind, and psycbologa al 
methods w hich deal with the mind directly 
borne forms of mental illness respond 
better to one, some to tlie other, iivhiU 
many patients do best with a combiiu d 
approach. 

The ciaasifisatlon of mental Ulnc^s 
presents oonslderable di£D< ultles. It may 
be classified accocdiztf to the aUeged causo, 
1^ abvious eymptooiSk or the physical 
diseaso of the brafa with which it is 
associated A convenient classificatioa is 
as follows (1) conditions ot inoomplete 
development, idiocy imlMoUlty, and 
feeble^mlndedness, either prinary, due to 
some delbct of the genn-plaam. or second- 


ary, due to environmental cause operating 
before, during, or after birth, with arrein 
of the oevelopment of the brain and mind ; 
(2) oondltions of mental disorder, the 
psvohoneuroses (see PayoHONaunohia) 
and psychoses (see Pstobosib): (3) con- 
ditions of mental dooay : tbe various types 
of dementia. 

The dividing lines between those groups 
arc by no moans definite, e g. the feeblo- 
inlnded mi^ be psyohonourotic or psy- 
chotic, and in the group of organ lo 
p<ivcbo8o^, including general paralysla 
of the insane, the psychoaea due to alcohol, 
etc , dementia may be a prominent 
feature. 

IrecUmeni of Mental Illness — Whore 
physical factors arc of major importance 
In the causation, treatruont Is largely 
that of the underlying pUj sical cause e p. 
the treatment of general paialysis of the 
insane with malaria and pcnicillm, tlie 
treatment of pbvehobes ocruirmg in 
myxoBdema (a disease of thyroid defi- 
cioncv) with extract of tne tUjrold gland. 
Ph) sic il methods of treatment are 
described under psychosis (q o ) Uioigs 
are used mainly to decrease anxiety and 
n btlessness and to piooure sleep C'ertoin 
drugs suoh as amphetamine bulphate are 
used as stimulants e.a in depressive ill- 
iiosses Many i ntlents, particularly those 
with mild anxiety states icspond well to 
rest in bed In severe restU^sness and 
excitement, eg iiiania, continuous baths 
at body tenip are useful. Maa\ pationts 
refuse food and it is necessary to ensure 
that they get suiBr lent 

Psyi ttol^hcal T-tvaltnenJl and Psycho^ 
fherapu^ The object is (1) to modify 
liie environmental faetors iu order to 
provide satisfactory environ nuntal con- 
ditions when pobsibio; tii produce such 
u change in the patient that he cun re- 
adapt hluibdt to his ciiviroiiniciit with, 
when possible, an increased understanding 
of himself and his illnoss 

<1) Admission to hospit il is, of course, a 
major alteration of eiiv iroument and. can 
be handled so as to prove ot great benefit. 
It may be necessary to roniov e a patient 
from an enviroumejii often tbo liome, 
which is not suitable Orrupatloual 
llifrapy, the orgniihul pioviMon of an 
occupation suitable to the ixiticnt, is of the 
highest value in the tnatmrnt of both 
hospital and out paiiouts Tiainod psy- 
chiatric socuil workci s art in v tl uable in, for 
example, making coiiturt witli a patient’s 
home and crapioyerH, in a<lj listing home 
and working conditioiis w|icre necessaiy,, 
and in helping pitknts to find suitable 
clubs and other booial a< tiyitics 

(2) Minor psychotherapy uses simple 
explanation and dis«^ ussitgi of probloina, 
and of the nature and origm ot tbe illness, 
and is often combi ae<l wlgh reassnroiioe. 
buggestion may bo gi\( u iSKbieotly by tho 
whole atmosphere of consiflUng room sod 
hospital, by the physiciali’s norsonality, 
and sometliiies in the usa of inert insdi- 
cinee; or directly with the paUent,. either 
fUilv eonsoiouB or liywriotised. Sug- 
geetion Is partioularly sffwtiye m tba 
hypnoUo state iiee IfYPHOriHjc). 
Major psyohothorapy lucJudes 
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analyttoe^ mothods iirhlcli aim at a cam - 1 C^ambrMffu, atid the Bienuerhaaset Troat 
plete understaading of the patient b}* with the same ubjoct at New College, 
blmBelf. It is indicated far same o£ the tixford. There is also the Hodgson 
more complex and severe psyohoneurotic Fellowship in P. R. at Harvard Uiilv,, and 
illnesses and has been used occasionaily an International Congress of P. R. meets 
in some psychoses. Treatment is vert o^-t asionally in various parts of the world, 
prolonged and expensive and is theRjforo Sre also under PsYCnoLOOY. See W. J. 
not available to oil who might be expected Cmtvforrl, Reality of Psychic Phewrmena 
to benefit from it. There are sev. schools f*2nd ed.), 1919; F. A. Schrenck-Notsing, 
of major psychotherapy, the beat known Phtvouteva rtf Materialisation, 1920; Sir 
being the psychoaiialysiR of Freud {q.v.) \V. Jlarr<*tt and T. Bestermau, The Divivr 

the analytical psyoliology of Jung (t/ti.) tep Rod, lOJtJ; T. Besterman, I^nquiry 
and the individual psychology of Adler. mto the Unknown, 1936, and Some Modem 
Alariy montiil Jllueaaes can be traced t^* Mtfhiims, 19.17; (i. N. M. Tyrell, SHence 
emotional conflicts having their origin ntid Peyrhital Phenomena, 1938; R. L. 
in early childhood, and the work of oinld Megroz, JJream World: a Survey of ih/e 
guidani^e clinics Is of great prophylacti<‘ History and Mystery of Dreams, 1939; H. 
importance. In tlicKo clinics, the nufubcT Price, Fifty Years of Psychical Research, 
of which is steadilv increasing, the work 1939, and Poltergeist orer Snaland: Three 
is carried out by a psyohlotrist, a psv- i'enturies of Musekierons (f hosts, 1945; B. 
ehologist, and a social worker as a team, “it well, Poltcryf ists. 19 4U; W. Carington, 
TogetJior they arrive at an estimate <»f tli»" Id/pathy, 11)45; L. M. Lo Cron and J. 
handicaps and possibilities of the child It irdeanx, /ii/pnofism. To-da?/. 1947 ; J. B. 
and aro able to give advico and troatnicnl • i:hine. Reach of the Mind, 19 4ft; also the 
accordingly. See J). K. Ilcudorson a t.m | / ri>cecdi hits and Journal of the bodety for 
U. J). OillTOple, .4 Text-book of Psudnojtfi P H. 

(6th ed.), 1944: J. Ii. Onmpbell. /i.roi/fknr I Psychoanalysis, namo given to the 
Psychiatry, 1946; U, Curran and 1., , spfcial tcctmique discovered b 5 Sigmnnd 
(luttmann. Psychotnyical Medicine, 1947 ; I l-rciid (o.v.) for the exploration of tiie mind 
and A. F. Trerlg Ui, it rt-bookof Mental ‘ in search of those repressc'd thoughts and 
DeftcUney (7th 1947. I '•h*as of which the subject is uiK'onscious. 

Psycbleal Research, or Parapsychologv, \ ('cording to the psyohoanaiysts, many 
sclentiflo study of the facts and cau^e■* | hu’iiia of menial diaorder are to ho ro- 
of medinmisti<* and other alli^ed super, aarded u'* the consequoucc of contllct 
nonnal phoiioniona bejond ronscdoiwii \ octween icpressod and imcouvioiw ideas 
Huch phenomena as ^ct unexplained hi and conscious thoughts; the abnormal 
known laws include tclei>athy, claii- rondnet which acooxupanies the disorder 
voyance, hypnotism, Imllucluation- indiig the expression in acdlon of these 
dream fulfilment, dlvlniim, mlrm ulou“ unconhclons Ideas. Freud’s doctrines 
cures, and hauniings. It clear that tiu'sc have developed, in particular, from his 
Investigations ai'e important, sinoo. if the <^tndios of dreaming. Dreams, he claims, 
phonomena aro sntMactoiily estab., cm I are draniatisations of unconscious wishes, 
ideas of life, personality , and mind (per- j made possible only through the relaxation 
haps even of spuoe, matter, mid time) ai*© i in sleep of the consciouH sjstcra of ideas 
inadequate, and must Ih* modified to iiud thoughts. In waking life the con- 
Includo the new faf'ts. For the ovldeuec 'mmouh sybtem Is able to ropress with 
for Udepuihy ami h>i)notiMii see soparab givater completeness any expression of the 
artioJes. I'hc evidence lor rlmbdoinaiicy uncouscious system in thought, and even 
or ‘dowhing,* the divmulion of w'ater and In "it op it pxoreiws th<* role of a ‘censor.’ 
other iiiinorals bv means of a twig, aug* r»viricting oxprc‘*slon to fi»rnis which 
geste that the oxpluna Lion is U(»t idiysicai. nppear meaningless when reoallcd and 
but that the dowser po^sc.«>aes the faculty ‘.i rctinised. Mo.st people dream luit most 
of clairvoj mice. I\ R. has also be»*u pt ople are not mentally disordered. The 
applied to Hplritiinl stie pheiiomona, bin h <!i l motion between the norrnal and the 
as spirit mesangi's. lilt ouiatic writing, and i - y« honcurotio inflividiud is, therefore. 
iDatcrinllsation (ftr under Ir^riiUTnALi'SM ), n.^t that the latter alone ha-' an uruon- 
and to the investig.it ion of hiumtedhou^t m i«nis region of his mind Imt that it u> m 
poltergeist disturhancos, and siiminr me way disturbing his behaviour in such 
phenomeou. a wuy ns to reduce his huppiness and his 

Orgaiii»(Hl r. H. originaU*d with the vm lal effeeUvonuss. Tlio objet't of the 
foundation of the ‘Society for 1'. 11. in p-ychoanalytio therapy i*. to restore him 
IB82; past prenidciitMUclude Wm. Jam* ... t<» happiness and social iiwfulness by 
clip Will, (Jpookc**. .^ir W. Bnrridt, Henri mukmg him aware of tlie unconscious 
Bergson, Sir Oliver Lodge. iJ, D. Broad, foncM yvhich an* disoiMtiiug his conduct 
Jjord Rayleigh, and H. 11. Drice, The and -o enabling him to bring them under 
socioty jnoludc.<i ainoiig its memlvr.. yaliintary control. Tld-' Imslght into the 
many men and womt*n of great, einhxciiec imwauwiy unknown ciiumjs of his illness 
in the world of science and letters. Other in griidually gained riuriug a series of 
sooletioa with HlmJIar alms Include tlm Killings Wftli his analyst laatiug generally 
Amor. Society for 1*. R. and the Institnt nmriy inonti The length and cost of 
Mdtapsyclitque International in Paris, the analytic m thoii of cure very severely 
Harry Price (g.r.) founded In 1925 tl.c nmits its genera i iisofnliu ss, and more rapid 
National Laboratory of P. R., the tirst nicthods of treatment are often employed, 
laboratory equipped for such a purpose in although Freud himself condemned the 
Great Britain. Tlio Perrott Studentship attempt to accelerate the process of P. 
in P. R. has boon istab. at Trinity Oolicgi', The onuses of psychoneurotic disorders 
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are yery (renorally found to lie In early yoked a areat deal of opposition, but they 
emotional relationships with the parents, are now recelying the general approTGU 
The typical form of this relationship of orthodox psychological and medical 
(called the CBdlpus Comdex in the case authorities. See the works of Freud, in 
of male patients and the Electra complex general, especially Jntrodwtory Lectures 
in the case of females) is a strong emo- on Psvcfioanalyaia (Eng. trans.), 1034, 
tlonal attachment to the parent of the An Outline of PsyehoanalvaU, 1949 and 
opposite sex and jealousy and hatred of Three Kasaya on the Theory of SexualHy, 
the parent of the same sex. Both the love 1940: Ci. llohelm, Psychoanalyaia and 
and the hate ure normally unconscious and the Social Scicnceai A. Aiohorn, Way- 
the conscious attitudes may be vcr>’ ward Youths 1936; E. Glover and M. 
different. The unwillingness of the Brlerley, .4n I nvealiyation into the Tech’- 
patient to recognise this source of his >iigt/r o/ Psyc7ioa;iaZi/sts, 1940; G. Uichard, 
troubles is attributed by Freud to Iai Paychologie et lea yrobUtnea paychiquea 
repression, the a<'tive banishment of the et mormix, 1940; E. Jones, A. Brill, eto., 
system of feeling from the conscious mind Psychoanalysis To-day ^ 1916; and A. 
into the region of the unconscious. The Freud, The Psychoanalytic Trcatmetd of 
cure depends on the removal of this Children, 1047. 

repression and the consequent emergence Psychology may bo broadly defined os 
of the repressed '?vstera into the conscious the science of mind. The word is derived 
mind where it can bo dealt with in a from the Ok., and means the soiouce of the 
rational manner. soul. In anct. and medioval tunes P. was 

The use of the term repression In trans. regarded as a branch of philosophy 
of Freud’s works has led to a widespread dealing with the principle of life, sensation, 
misunderstanding in which he is supposed intelligence, and conation, especially in 
to be using the term not in the severely human beings. It \vai> essentially 8pecu< 
technical sense of psyohoanal^lc theory lativo and static. In contrast to the modern 
but in the more popular sense of forbidding practical and dynamic stndv of P. The 
people to do what they want. Thus it is chief psychological theses of the scholastics 
thought that Freud taught that men included the unity and unifying power of 
would all be mentally healthy if they the soul, its (essential connc^ction with the 
were allowed to do what they liked, and bodj", its Rpiritiiality and immortality, the 
that, in particular, children should not bo fret tiem of the will, and the dependence 
prohibited from doing what they want to of tiio intellect upon sense data. Modern 
do. This was far from his thought. 1*. is, however, regarded as a branch of 
Freud considered that the prohibition experimental biology. It may be defined 
of primitive impulses was a nectssary asthescienceof mind or, more specitically, 
condition for tho development of civilisa- as the positive science of human bo- 
tion. Nop does P. give any support havioiip and thought. Its predominantly 
to the curious Idea that mothers should experimental character has led to a decline 
refrain from kissing their sons lest they of interest in such purely speenlativo 
should develop an (Edipus complex, qiie^f luiis as that of the relation of mind to 
Freud thought, on tho contrary, that the body. It is known that mental processes 
love relationship between parent and are related to changes in the nervous 
child was a necessary part of the healtl^ system but the experimental psychologist 
emotional development of the child. It is inclined to be little interested in whether 
was 'the concomitant development of tliis relation is one of parallelism or of 
hatred and the banishment of tho whole mutual Interaction. The tendency of 
system into the unconscious that ho physiological P. has generally boon to 
regarded as harmful. favour tho former view, or to regard both 

The psychoanalytic method has been p'*vchical and physiological events os 
found valuable in the treatment of some different aspects of the same series of 
forms of neurosis, although others are events. On tho other hand, there are still 
re^tant to it. As a method of treatment exponents of tho inleractiooist view that 
of the psychoses or utsanitlcs it has not psychical events act on the nervous system 
been found generally successful, although and are ac'tcd on by events in tho nervous 
it is undoubtedly helpful in providing system. Generally the experimental 
a theory of their causation. The under* psychologist is impatient of such )>roblems 
standing of the causation of disorders of widch affect little if at all his nctiial 
behaviour provided by P. has l>ccn observations, and ho is incliucd to suspect 
found of great value In the treatment that the extstcnco of siic'h Questions is 
of delinquents by AJchorii and others, oven merely due to the lundcquaoy of language 
when the ase of the full psychoanalytical to express ndatiouships of an order so 
teohniquo is not possible. remote from the problems o( practical life 

P. Is not. however, morr'ly a system with which language was designed to deal, 
therapy. Its acceptance leads to con- The idea of applying the method of 
cents of the mind and of mental processes scientific experiment to tlio prolilems 
which in turn result in new views of many of the mind arose about the middle of tho 
forms of human activity. Thus psycho- nineteenth centxur with moasurements of 
axtalysls have investigate problems of tho the least difference of a light or other 
sociiu conduct of men — customs (dress, stimulus which could be just porccivod as 
totem and taboo, religious ritual, political a difforenco in sensation. Soon after- 
action, etc.); of art; of edncAtion: of wards tlio physiologists were studying 
literature and primitive story-telling, tho senHations of colour and sound, while 
In every one of these fields It has shod Ebbinghaus was making studios of the 
much light. At first the new views pro- rate of forgetting of nonsense syllables. 
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In 1879 the first p^chological laboratory 
was founded at Leipzig Unlv. These 
earlier roseorohes were dominated by the 
atomistic ideas of the prc*Rclentihc 
associationist P. The method for P. 
was regarded as that of finding the 
simple elements out of which the complex 
processes of the mind were made up. 
Thus thought was regarded as a chain of 
simple ideas linked together by bonds of 
association, and perceptions were regarded 
as compounds made up of elementary 
sensations. Tho cramping oitects of this 
system of ideas were overcome by the 
Gestalt psychologists (Wertheimer, Koh- 
ler, and KofTka) at about tho time of the 
First World War, and exporlinontal P. 
was enriclied with a largo number of 
researches in which for tho first time tho 
complex processes of thougiit and per- 
ception were studied as realities in their 
own right and not as mere aggregations of 
simpler elements. 

A problem which early attracted 
attention in P. was that of the nature of 
learning. Thorndike conducted experi- 
ments on animals learning to get out of 
puzzle boxes and cjincluded that their 
feurniiig was due to the mechanical opera- 
tion of the Law Kif 4 ’t that tlie cat tnes 
all sorts of bohaviom* at miidoin, and that 
any bit of behaviour that liappens to 
succeed is more likely to occur next time, 
w bile those bits of behaviour followed by 
failitro are less likely to n'oiu*. Later 
researches (such as those of Kohler on 
chimpanzees learning) mtike it clear that 
insight or understanding of the situation 
is on essential part of learning, and it is 
now clear that oven the learning of a cat 
is not so blind and mechatucnl a pro(‘( ss 
Thorndike had supposed. In eousidering 
tho application of to education it is 
particularly important to aAoid the view 
of learning ns n incchaTii»*al htauipiug in of 
right responses and to consider it rather 
as a matter of progressive understanding. 

One part of work in 1*. billowed the 
tradition of tho Ocr, laboratories and was 
eoneerued primarily with tho ostuli. of 
general laws of liuinhii 1*. A totally 
opposed tradition was startiMi in England 
by Sir Franels Galtoii in which the centre 
of Interest was the difference between 
individuals. The study of iodivldiial 1\ 
was particularly taken up by tho Amer. 
psych ologlsts. Its must important ad- 
vance came, however, from tho w’ork of 
Binet in France who inad«* tho first 
practical scries of intelligence tests a.s a 
moans of measuring the relative general 
intclk^tual cnpiu-itics of different in- 
dividuals. Billet's scale of inlelligenee 
tests was much Impnivod by Terman In 
America and is now used for the clinical 
mensuromont of intelligence differences, 
particularly for tho detection of iiieotal 
defect (see Mkntal Tustst). Other 
, forms of Intelligence tost are used for 
distinguishing the children with sutficient 
intellectual capacity to profit by a 
grammar sohool education. Another fiii- 
portapt advance in P. came not from 
the psychological laburat orics hut from tho 
doctor's consulting room. Early in tho 
present century Freud (q,v*) brought 


forward a revolutionary theory of tho 
nature of the unconscious miud, generally 
called the theory of psychoanalysis (g.v.). 
This theory opened new vistas of the 
determination of human behaviour which 
have had Important influenco both on 
psychological theory and practice. Im- 
portant modifications of psychoanalytic 
theory os well as changes in the technique 
of treatment have been made by Jung, 
Adler, Rcik, and others. 

An important branch of P. of relatively 
recent development is that of social P. 
Early experiments in P. treated the 
individual os an isolated unit, ignoring the 
infiiience of the social setting. In some 
experiments, such as those on suggestion, 
tho influence of the social situation became 
obviously of paramount importance. 
Bocial P. may bo defined as the sclentlflo 
and experimental study of the Individual 
in his relationship witii other individuals 
and with social groups. Such problems 
as anti-semitism, class conflict, re-edu- 
cation of delinquents, conditions of har- 
riionious relationship within industry, 
military discipline, etc., all olivionsly 
belong to this branch of P. to a large 
extent, do the problems of character and 
of school education. Ijowin has devoted 
himself to the task of developing concepts 
adequate to the problems of social P. In 
this development P. is obviously related 
to tho sciences of sociology and anthro- 
pology. as the earlier experimental P. was 
related to physiology. 

The development of the theory of 
Intelligence testing reqidred new mathe- 
matical techniques. The discovery of 
statistical methods originally by Oalton 
and developed by Pearson and Fisher has 
made possible tho adequate treatment of 
quantitative results iu P. which would 
otherwise have been impossible. From 
the relatively simple use of correlation 
coettlclcnts by early workers on testing 
has devrloped tho use of matrix algebra 
iu factor analysis which puts this branch 
of psychological study beyond the grasp 
of those without special niatheuiAtical 
know ledge. This is one example of t he fact 
that modern P. is inclined to be n some- 
what difficult branch of study. Psycholo- 
gists arc often blamed for adopting a 
technical Jargon which ohsciipes their 
meaning from a lay reader. This, how- 
ever, is a necessity arising from tho fact 
Unit tho science of P. is ileahiig with con- 
cepts which have generull\ no place iu 
ordinary everyday thought, ami that 
therefope there are no generally understood 
\vord8 for them, tfcienlitle P. is In no 
different case from any other scicno^ the 
uninat meted reader would find it difficult 
to n'ad a modern text-hook on physics or 
chem. In order to understand any sclenoe 
a student must learn its icchnical lan- 
guage. Even the student of P. may, 
however, be exasperated at discovering 
thot he miist ^ 'om many teobnical voca- 
bularies— that f p.sychoanalytio theory, 
for example — as well as that of leaniing 
experiments and mental testing. It must 
he remembered, however, that P. Is a 
young science, and complete agreement in 
techniunl vocabulary is unlikely so long as 
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new ranseB of fact aro beliie asslmUateci. i dorelopliifr into habitual criminals. The 


It is to bo hoped that this will be only a 
transitor)’’ bitiiation. 

The success of the intellterence tests led 
paychologiste to hopo that equal success 
would be obtained in testincr qualities of 
character (or poraonallty). This proTtMl 
to be a much more diihemt task. Tt la not 
obvious Along what partlc\ilar lines chorat*- 
tor should bo tested in order to give 
the maximuTii anioimt of Inforiuaiion. If 
one measured all traits of character dis- 
tinguished by diffcreut names, the number 
would be prohibitively large. There Is 
now general agreeinent, with minor 
differences, as to the main charaoter tniits 
which it is ciinvcnlout to measure. Bonio 
of these can be measured by soitably 
devised tests; some can only be asspsst^d 
by those who have had the opportunity 
of seeing the everyday behaviour of the 
individual in question. The main impor- 
tance of character testing is in clinical I*., 
where disorders of personality are diag- 
nosed. For this purpose, the most 
satisfactory kind of testa are found to he 
those of the * projection* type in wliich the 
person tested is asked to construct a story, 
make a drawing, or to report the picturt's 
he can see in a formless ink-hlot. Tin* 
mental prudiu'tions ho makes under tUes<' 
conditions can be interpreted bv a sklllcil 
tester as revealing his peculiarities of 
personality and tals personal problems. 
Such tests arc not easy to apply and need 
special t raining and powers of intuitive 
judgment In the person using them. 

The nmcti<’al applications of P. arc now 
manifold. It is important In education 
both as pro'siding means of assessing the 
abilities of children and also of giving 
guidance as to methods of learning and 
teaching. Tcoclicrs now commonly in- 
clude a course of educational P. in their 
training course. Starting from the work 
of Taylor and GalhrAith. there baa been 
inorea^ng application nf pHy^cbological 
principles and nictbod.s of selection to 
the problems of industry*. The appli- 
cation of induiU'la] P. j<i, in this country 
largely carried out by the National Insti 
tute of Industrial 1'. A closely related 
practical problem occurs in time of war 
when much of the energy of p8y<*hologlbt'^ 
of all rountrio K flBvotcd tf* devising 
and carryiug out methods of selection 
amongst the large minitier of rccruith 
of Improving method < of drill, and oi 
electing the most -ultable ofliciT'* 
Psychological clinics in most educationnl 
areas use psychological inetiiods in the 
treatment of problem children, both us a 
means of reducing Uie educational diffi- 
(^tles of such cnlldren and also in tin* 
hope that early treatment of mental 
fMSCuliaritles may prevent the develop- 
ment of ecrloiis mental disorder later. 
Methods of treating delinqiamt childn'n 
have heeo dovei&ped by ilomer Lone. 
Afchor#r and others. These are also 
influencing the approved schools and otbc*r 
iiistltutlona to which convicted children 
are sent, and ft is hoped that early 
pavcholo^cal treatment of such children, 
with an emphaafs on re-education roUber 
than punishment, will prevent their 


Institute for the Scleutlno Treatment of 
DeliuQueiicy also applies psycliologicol 
treatment to adult offenders. 

New and os vet unsolved problems lu P. 
are raised by the experiments of psycliicai 
rc<(*ai‘eh (q.v.) (now commonly called 
parapsychology). The reality of com- 
munication betw«»en minds without sen- 
sory coutact (telepathy) was domoubtrated 
os uiriy os 1881 In the early day's of the 
Society for Psychical Research, but they 
attmebed httlo soientitlo attention tiU 
thi y were relnvPbUgntoil In the para- 
lisychrdogical laboratory of Duke Univ., 
N. Carolina, under the leudcrsliip of J. B. 
Rhino. It is now clear that parapsy- 
chology phenomena are not (as was at one 
tiuLo Mupposed) limit rd to telepathy but 
that there can also be paranormal know- 
ledge of future events and of events not 
known to any other mind. There has 
been considerable reluciunee to accept 
these findings amongst psyehologists and 
other soientifio workers bei^ause they do 
not fit the system of expec‘tations raised 
by the naturalistic pbilosoi>hy which is 
the generally accepted point of view of the 
scientific world. On the other hand, It is 
reasonable to consider them as an Im- 
portant challenge to current psyoho- 
logieal theory. Where in any science the 
unexpected is proved to liappou, there is 
a possible point of advance lu theory. 
The noul 08 an cutitv, which seemed to 
have disappeared from the theory of 
.scJeiitifto 1*., may be found to bo nxjuiTod 
as a noi'essory hypotlieHis for the explana- 
ti(ui of the facts of parapsychology. 

a/ifo Child tiruDv; Emotions; 
FriT.iNu; Memouy: Mind; huiuEnr 
\M» .'si’bjbctive; Wiqi« 

. Ihhliooraphy. — H wtokv : G. S. Brett, A 
I IJiafory of Fsyvholoaifr Ibi I ; J . CJ, Flugel, A 
t Hundred Years of Fsytholofftf, 1933; O. 

I Murphy, An llisloriral Inlroductwn to 
, Modern Psychology, 1938. General: W. 
.lames, Principles of Psyckolotnr, 19U7; J. 

I WanI, Psychological I Principles, 1918; W. 
nir J>ougall. Onuine of Psychology, 1935; 

I R. H. Thouless, (Jeueral and Social 
Psychology, 1937; O. F. Stout and G. A. 
i Macc, Manual of Psychology, 1930; K, ti. 

I Woodworth, Psychology, 1940; II. and 
: Margaret Knight. A Modem IrUroduclion 
to Psychology, 1048; E. ll. Boring, K. H. 
Cangfeld, and 11, P. Weld, Foundations 
'of Psychology, 1948. Ojonitivk: O. 
'•pearman, The Principles of Cognition, 

' 1923; J. l*arHons, Introduction to the Study 
n) Colour yision, 1924; K. Koffka, The 
' (.’mirth of the Mind, 1928, and Principles 
if (iekau Psychology, 1935; F. C. Bartlett, 
Ueoumbering, 1932; M. Clplllns and J. 
I)re\cr, Ex peri menial Psychology, 1939. 
Learnino: K. Lj. Thorimiko, Animal 
Intelligence, 1911; W. Ivoluer, The Men- 
falily of Apes, 1925; G. Tolman, 
purposive bchatriour in An^nals and Men, 
1952. PHTCuoPATNOioor: S, Frond. 
Jntroflurlory l^etnr^s on i^uchooMuUysis, 
1022; K. Jonem, Essays in Applied Psycho- 
analysis, 192.3; E. Kretucheuer, Physique 
and CMtracler, 192.5; W. MoDougull, 
Ouilfne of Abnormal Psychology, 1933; 
A, Adlor, Practice and Theory of Individual 
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PsycTwlooy, „1D40. Individual Pat- stfitea (Including * anxiety neurosis* and 
OTOLOGY: F. ClaltoD, Enquiries into 'anxiety hysteria*); (3) hysteria; and (4) 
Tinman FacuUVj 1883: P. E. Vemon, TJkc obaessivo compulsive P. 

Meamirement of AMlitiea. 1939; O. Burt, Anxiety Uatea are a form of psycho- 
The Ftuiora of the Mina, 1940. ffociAL neurotic reaction oharacterined by morbid 
PevenoLOOT; W. MoDougrall, An Intro- or patholoRrtoal anxiety. They are the 
duebUm to Social Psychotogy, 1908; F. C. commonest of aU the psychoneuroscs and 
Bartlett, M. Cjiiisberg, and K. J. Lind- fortunately the most amenable to troat- 
fpren, The Study of Society, 1939; K. ment. While the patient may frequently 
Lewin, Itesohing Social Conflicts, 1948. ascribe his condition to some tridinfr 
Affectivf. and Conativk: J. Drover, Rlinotion or environmental difficulty. 
Instinct in Man, 1921; L. T. Trolatid, the plcturt* as thus presented will be 
The Fundamentals of Human Motivaiion, clearly llloKicnl, for the emotional reaction 
1928. Education and l)ELiNgt7KNCY : will he ohriously out of all proportion 
O. Burt, The Foung Delinquent, 1923, and to the alleged cause. The real stress or 
The Sad ward Child, 1943; J. Piaget, The conflict Is cndopsychic, though the patient 
Language and Thmtghi of the Child, 1 926 ; may be unaware of its existence or at least 
O. A. ■\Vhcoler, Yoiith, 1933; A. Alchoru, of Its ocmncelion with his symptoms. 
Wayuyird Youth, 1936; P. Handiford, Aeoonling to Freud the baMs of anxiety 
Foundahons of Educational Psychotogy, neurosis In always in the sexual life, but 
1938; C. W. Valentino, The Psychology of this theory is not universally accepted. 
Early (''hildhood, 1942, Psychical Rr- Among the predisposing causes may be In- 
BRARcn OR PARAPSTCnOLOQT: J. <1. cluded a morbid heredity , u morbid family 
Pratt. .7. B. Rhine, etc., i!r’gf/*o-.fmsori/ Per- environment (e.p. mat/crnal unxietv), 
cejdion after Sixty Years, 1940, and TM and an emotionally unstable, timid, 
Jieach of the Mind, 1048; and W. Caring- worrying type of personality. Any type 
ton. Thought Transference, 1940. of external stress {e.g. fear, frustration, or 

Psychoneurofiis, terra applied to con- failure in the doniestlo. tinancial. sexual, 
dftloiis charach'nsfil, by various mental or (*tbor sphere), ma\ M*r\c- a#, a pw-cipl- 
and physical signs and H>mi)tom8. for tating factor. Freud di<5Hrigoi<»lied tw-o 
which no physical cause can bo demon- t>T>c8 of anxiety state: (1> Anxiety 
stroted. It constitutes reactive evidence' neurosis and (2) anxiety hysteria. The 
of a failure in adaptation within the per- former term he applied to the type of ciine 
sonnlity. Whew^as supcrllcial examlna- In which the anxiety is cxin*riencpd pri- 
tion may suggest that the cause lies in the msiilv In the mental field, and the latter 
individiiara failure to achieve harmonious to conditions In which sonidlic manl- 
odjustment to his environment, timda- festntlons constituted the most prominent 
mentally the real trouble la always within feature. This olassification. however, is 
the ego itself. An example of this in liable to lead to some confu>lt>n and is not 
provided by the case of the soldier wlio by any means universally acccptid or 
^breaks down* in war. Uere the true used. The Bympt<»ms of anxiet\ states 
breaking strcBH Is not due to the oond It Ions mav be both very numcrou.', and very 
in battle (wliosortdc Is merely precipitant) I varied. The mental symplonis include 
but to his failure satisfactorily to solve the fears of all kinds, from vague inexpli«'ablc 
conflict between bis instliiet of self- states of tension and appiehension to 
preservation and the demands made specific photiios, in which the fears have 
upon him by his ideals of duty, loyalty, become focused on or attaehod to vanous 
and self-rospeet. Thus the existence of olijcnds and situations, and secondary to 
psyeboneurotio symptoms always implies these fears. Irritability, depres^on, ex- 
the presence of mental conflict, and citability, difficulty in concentrating, 
psychotherapy aims «t removing them faulty memory, intolerance of noiso. etc. 
by dlsoovering and solving tho latter. The somatic s>nnptoms may be referred 
Such a conlUct, whatever its nature, to any one of the bodily system^, and 
induces a niurked «tnte of deep Insecurity, fn^quontly It is with them that the patient 
which manifests Itself umotionally In the is mainly preoccupied and bw*anseof tlieni 
form of anxiety. The Bynipt<'>ms In P. that he first seeks advice. Palpitation, 
may be either pnvhical or raontnl, and the h> fierplcsis, dyspmra. dynpopsia. con- 
formcr can be pensory, motor, or vlscertil. stipation, diarrheea. Hcm. treniora. pains 
Tho sensory or purely subjective dis- of various kinds, and easv fatigiinbllliy 
turbonces nmr occur in any or nil of the are only a few of the verv maiij* form? in 
systems of the body and may take the wliich psychoaomntie niAicty may mani- 
form of anR>athesias, by penes thcslas, and fest itt'clf. Treatment in tho first place 
panesthesias. Such symptoms, which demands that tho patient should be firmly 
were regarded nt one time as * imaginary/ roassnicd regarding hl^ physical health, 
are none the loss real because they are and ho must be luMpcfi lo accept micb re- 
hysteric. Motor mnnlfeatatlons luclude aHsuraiico by a tlmrongh lovct)! igatlon of 
paralysis, paresis, tics, tremors, and hts phv'^lcal conrbUon. Tho true cans© of 
.anomalies of gait and speech. Visceral ihW symptoms is tVien sought \iy met- 
symptoms Include t achycardia, v omHlng, chlntrlc examlT a t ion ami explained to him . 
diarrhina, polyuria, etc. Roactloos In since all pRych eurotlc reactions are. to 
the mental field fnciudo (1 ) phobias of all ooiue extent, defence mtH^hanismii against 
kinds, e,g, of heights, enoiosed spaces, some unpalatable truth, it is not sucprls- 
diaease, eto.; (2) amnesia; (3) trance iiig that the most difficult part of tbo 
states and somnambnilsms; and (4) tn^tuient frequently lies in oyerconiing 
obsessions. Olliiically P. may bo sub- the patient's *tH!«ustanoe* to accoptlng the 
divided into (I ) neurasthenia; (2) anxiety I explanation. 
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The obsessional psychoneuroses are while transitions between those two 
characterised by a continuous pro- Rroupa may and do take placo, they are 
occupation with some apparently iin- nevertheless exceptional occurronoes. Ck)n- 
important idea or (?roup of ideas, to tho sidered from the biological anRrlo there 
comparativo exclusion of most other are sov. points on which they may be 
interests and to tho distress of the patient, distingmishod. In a payohosis a complete 
They may be divided into (1) obsessive or total ohamire in the personality of tho 
ruminative states and (2) obsessive com- patient takes plsice and his appreciation 
pnlslve states. Clinically those are dis* of reality is qualitatively oltood, with 
tingruishablo by the fact that in the lalti^r tho result that his behaviour Is corro- 
tho preoccupation manifests itself as spondinffly affected. In psychoneurosis, 
a compulsion to some form of activity, on the other hand, there is no outward 
which is always symbolic, although fre- evidence of a personality change, for 
qnently illogical or purposeless. Ob> there is only a part reaction. The appro* 
sessional r« actions tend to occur in the elation of reality may be diminished (f.e. 
intellectual, critical, over-conscientious, quantitatively altered) but it remains 
and rather Introverted type of personalitv. qualitatively unaffected. In consequence. 
It is said that it would be dlillcult to unlike the psychotic, there is nothing in 
develop an obsessional P. without a tho behaviour of tho psychoncurotlo to 
relevant constitutional predisposition, indicate that ilio meaning which re.a1ity 
The mechanism in the production of the has for him differs in any wav from the 
obsessional P. may be explained os meaning which It holds for the normal 
follows. There exists in the patient's individual. In psychosib tho change In 
mind an idea or a wish, which is of such reality values may bo partly expressed as 
a nature that it is repugnant and lutoler- a projection (i.e. purely subjective cx- 
able to tho super-ego, and whose relevant ponences may bo nserlbe<l to external 
effect is thei*eforo one of guilt or reproach, personal agencies), but projection of this 
Tho ego endeavours to prevent such an kind ilocs not occur in tho psychoneuroses. 
idea from entering consciousness by sub- Neither is spceeli, as such, disturbed 
stitutlug for it either another idea, which in the latter, but in tho psychoses dis- 
is indifferent in itself, or (in tho compulsive tori ion may occur, for here tho content of 
variety) an act. The genesis of the con- the unconscious finds direct verbal ox- 
dJtion is therefore a conflict between a presdon. In the psychoses, too, there is 
wish and a fea r. This subterfuge does not. frequently a regression to an infantile level 
however, enable the patient to get rid of of activity, which is not found in the 
the affect, which now' attaches itself to psvehonouroses, except in the absence of 
the substitute idea or act, and thereby clear coiisciousm'ss. As regards their 
maintains the latter in consciousness, and ^‘tlology, wddlo there is no evidence of 
accounts for its 'compulsive' quality, direct biological traustulssion of mental 
The treatment of the milder forms of disorders, heredity is belleverl to play a 
obsessive rumination and compiiKion is more Important role as a predisposing 
tho same as tho treatment of anxiety factor in tho iisychodi's. In tho psycho- 
states in general. In tho severe types of neuroses early tnvironmeutal mtluences 
illness treatment is a much more difficult are regarded as the main dotenninant, 
matter and usually some form of onalytl- although a neurotic heredity is also 
cal psychotherapy is called for. There frequently present. Tho psychoses may 
would appear to be good grounds for be broadly divided into organic and nou- 
believiug that P'^vchoneurotlc lllnoss is organic groups, according to tho presence 
more prevalent than was at one time or absence of a discoverable physical 
suspected. It hao been stated that at cause, e.p. in Amentia (mental dcllclency) 
least one-sixth of the hospital out- there is a failure in dovelopiiiont of the 
patients attending tho depts. of general cortli*al colls; in Dementia tlioy undor- 
medlclne, one-third of those receiving go degenerative changes; while in the 
benefit under tho • National Health toxic psychoses tliese colls and their 
Insurance Scheme for a month or more, connections are poisoned by endogenous 
and an even higher proportion of patients or exogenous toxins or infections. In the 
seen in genen^ practice, are not sullcnng schizophrenic, paranoiac, paranoid, and 
from any physical disease but from some affective reaction groups, while tho exact 
form of P. Some authorities, however, estiology Is still oiisciire, a combination 
claim that the figures are much higher of some psychological factor with an 
than these. It is indisputable that the heredita^ disposition is suggested as the 
loss of time and efficiency due to psy( ho- cause. To appreciate the importance of 
neurotic reactions must constitute a the part which curly ouvlronmental in- 
serlous adverse factor in the national fluences can play in tho (|ovclopment of 
economy. See also Hysteria; Neuras- psychonoiirnsls it must be borne in mind 
tbenia; Psychopatholoot; Shell- that mental dovolopment occurs gradu- 
snocK. See R. O. Gordon, D, T. Harris, ally and progressively as a reactive ro- 
und R. lUfto, An IrUroductUm to sponse to the demands of adaptation, and 
PsycMlogiral Medicine, 1936; E. Miller, that the latter fnndamentally involves con - 
The Neuroses in IVar, 1940; D. K. Hon- fiict between the instincts and the envlron- 
derson and R. D. Gillespie, A Text^book of mont. The instincts are In-born forces 
Psychtalru (6th ed.), 1944 ; and F. Dunbar, and form part of the innate equipment of 
Psycho8<matic Diaonosis, 1945. man and animals. There are probably 

Psychopathology. The simplest class!- only two, self-preservation and sex (some 
flcation of mental illness Is into the include a herd Instinct), and tho patterns 
psychoses and the psychoneurosos and, for their expression are cither hereditary 
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or acquired, but some of the former may 
not mature until after birth. T)ie ac- 
quired patterns, in response to the de- 
mands of onvironmont. increase both In 
number and complexity as age increases. 
Instinct! val satisfaction is accompanied by 
a feeling of pleasure, and in early life it is 
this so-collod pleasure principle which 
gOYcrns all tlie activities. Later the de- 
mands of reality bring about the substitu- 
tion of tho reality principle, which makes 
possible the abandonment or postpone- 
ment of the pleasurable attainment. This 
substitution constitutes the dividing line 
between tho primary phase when all asso- 
ciations are entirely subjective (i.e. un- 
diflereutiated consciousness) and the be- 
ginning of the development of object 
consciousness. Tiio first and most im- 
portant objects differentiated by tho child 
are its parents, but since already an 
exclusive associatiou has been ostab. with 
its mother, this entails the recognition of a 
rival. Here then ts its first impact with an 
onv ironmcntal oiistacle, the peculiarly 
iiitmiate nature of which creates the ambi- 
valent situation in which love and hato 
oo -exist and contend for supremacy. The 
portly conscious formulation of an ideal to 
be like them rosrUs fi the child’s early 
idcntifioitlun with Its parents: It is this 
fact which romlcrs even their unconscious 
example such a potent factor in the forma- 
tion of its hahiti. This parental training, 
at first by example only and later by 
precept as well, is Hubscciuoiitly contimied 
by its teachers and companions, and it is 
during this training pliase that the foun- 
dations of its future spoude reaction 
trends as well as its general emotional 
attitudes arc laid down. As its contacts 
outside tho houie circle iucrcaso, they 
provide the necessary stimulus for its 
adaptation to tlic rcq|uircmonts of society , 
but success or failuro adequately to 
achieve this can already have been largely 
preconditioned by the nature of tho en- 
vironmental influences in tho home. 
Meanwhile the personality, which has 
been described as the synthesis of Innate 
endowments, environmental influences, 
and the reactive trends resulting from 
conflicts between those two. Is being 
slowly formed and on the soundness of 
this synthesis will depend its future 
stability. Failure harmoniously to in- 
te^ato those formative factors wUl later 
provide tho intrapsychic tension under- 
ling some form of psychouourotio re- 
action, for psychonourosis is essentially 
evldenoe of failure of adaptation or 
(Minlllct within tlie ego itself, which Indnoes 
a severe sense of insecurity with its 
attendant emotional state of anxiety. 
This emotional tension, it sufficiently 
severe, sots up exoessivo autonomic 
and endocrine activity producing symp- 
toms due to disturbances of oiroulation, 
digestion, respiration, oto. DIsplaoemont 
of the affeot from tho original conflict is 
thus facilitated and a conversion hysteria 
may result. Or alternatively, with the 
failure of the mechanism of repression, the 
brunt of the oonlllct may fall in the psychlo 
field, and manifest itaolt os an intense 
Qmotional preoccupation ending possibly 


in an hysterical amnesia or a fugue. 
If. however, the partial failure of re- 
pression is followed by the substitution 
for tho repressed material of some 
apparently irrelevant Idea or aimless act, 
to which the affect is displaced, an 
obsessive compulsive state will result. 
Tho personality make-up (and certain 
other factors) would appear to have some 
influence in determining the particular 
type of psychoneurotlo reaction that 
occurs. Thus the hysterical reaction 
would appear to occur chiefly in the un- 
critical non-introspoctive type. On the 
other hand the obsessive compulsive types 
of reactir>n are found mainly In the over* 
conscientious, ultra-critical, introspec- 
tive and more highly intelligent groups. 
See R. G. Gordon, D. T. Harris, and J. R, 
Rees, Jin Introduction to Paychulogiccil 
Medicine, £. Miller, The Neuroses 

in War, 1940; D. K. Henderson and R. D. 
GiUcsple, A Text-hook of Psychiatry (6th 
cd.), 1944; and F. Dunbar, Psyckosornaiia 
Diagnosis, 1945. 

Psychophysics, that branch of experi- 
mental psycliology (see PsvenoLOOT) 
which deals with tho correlation of mental 
with physical changes, when physio- 
logical condition? are kept constant. 

Psychophysiology, that branch of ex- 
perimental pbychology {see PsYuiiOLoav) 
which deals with the correlation of mental 
j events with physiological changes. 

Psychosis. The name given to certain 
! serious mental disorders most of which 
satisfy the legal criteria of insanity {q.v.) 
In that the patient cannot take care of 
himself or is a danger t-o others, or both: 
in adiUtion psychotlo persons show one 
or moro of the following mental abnor- 
malities: (1) loss of touch with or dis- 
tortion of accepted intorpretatlous of 
reality, shown, for examplo, in hallucina- 
tions. delusions, or disorders of thought; 
(2) severe and lasting emotional lUsorders, 
e,g. tho abnormal elation of spirits in 
mania, tho profouud depression of the 
depressive psychoses, tho lack of corre- 
spondence between ideas and feeling, and 
the lack of depth of feeling in schizo- 
phrenia; (3) a retreat from normal social 
relationships to a state of excessive de- 
pendence or hostiyty; (4) a return to 
infantile habits such as open mastur- 
bation, soiling with excreta, etc. ; (5) 
disintegration of the personality so that 
infantile impulses are given direct or but 
thinly veiled expression; (6) acute dis- 
orders of intellectual function, as in 
delirious states, or permaneut intellectual 
doterioratton in the dementias. 

There is never a single cause for the 
mental state of a per-^on. Thus over- 
work, so frequently blamed fop nervous 
breakdown, is never a sulfloiont explanor 
tlon for P. or psychoueurosis («.».). There 
are thn^e groups of factors, oonstitutlonal, 

g sycholomcal, and physical, which have to 
o considered in every case. In certain 
typos uf p8^>'^'otio and psyohoneorotlo 
reaction, especially the manio-depresaiTe 
psvohosos and scalzophrenlos, the oon- 
stitutlonal (i.6. hereditary) factors are 

S articularly Important, but it may require 
lie operation of payohologiool taotors 
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KtJO» emotional npset) or phTslcal factors 
organlo fllness of any kind) before a 
predieposed i)erson becomes manifestly 
psycboUc or psyoboneurollr. In other 
cases <f.p. dellria in acute infections) the 
physical factor Is clearly tite major one. 
^e main types of psvchotlo reaction 
are described under insanity ( 9 . 0 .). 

Treatment of psychosc*^ Is usually ear- 
Hod out in hospital, but by no means aU 
pflryohotic persons are in liospital, many 
betns able to carry on a fairly normal life 
despite somo psyoliotic symptoms. Treat* 
ment includes care and control and genera! 
medical attention Suitable occupations 
are proyided. Close supervision may be 
needed to preyent suicide. Of more 
specific treatment mention must bo made 
of certain fairly recent advances which 
have revolutionised psychiatrio pr.iciioe* 
( 1 ) the treatment of general iiaraJysis of 
the insane, a dementing P. due to iihl* 
htic infection of the nervous 8 > stein, 
by means of infection with mclana, or 
artificially produced hyperpyrexia, and 
penleillin; ( 2 ) the treatment of schizo* 
phrenfa oy insulin injections almost 
dally, over a pertod of weeks or months, 
to produce nypoglyoeemlo comas; (3) 
the treatment of depressive states by 
electrically induced convulsions; (4) the 
treatment of certain severe and uncontrol- 
lable psychotlca bv pre-frontal leucotomy 
(g.v.), an operation on the brain; this 
operation is also of value in some severe 
l^choneiirotlc illnesses; (5) the iihC of 
drugs to pro<lure prolonged sleep in the 
treatment of tension states and mania. 
The outlook in some of the illnosses so 
treated has completely altered, many 
patients reeoverlng or Improving for 
whom there would otherwise bo little 
hope. iSSe oteo under PsTcrniATRT; P8Y- 
qroloot; PSTcnopiiTnoLOOT. See D. K. 
Henderson and R. I)^ (rillespie, A Text- 
of Pffffchudry (0th ed.), 1044. 

Piyehotherapy. eee under PB^nriATRV. 

PsychromeCer, alternative name for 
wet- and dry-bulb hygrometer 

Ptah* god of anct. Egypt At a very 
e^Iy penod the prln. gods of Egypt wer« 
grouped into the Triads, oonslsting of 
Busband, wife, and son. P., Sekhe^ and 
l-em-hetep form tlie great triad of Mem- 
phis. was the M- if -created architect 
OT the nniverse, and with assistance he 
carried ont the work of creation under the 
command of Thoth. The Gks. identified 
him with ilephSBStus, the constructor and 
builder of things. He is usually symbol- 
toed in the muonny-ehape of Oslrte. 

Ptarmigan {Laoopus mutus), smallest 
Brit, grouse, freoiienting the highest niti. 
in Its more B. ran^, and extending 
ibrougbout the Arono and sub -Aw tic 
r^ODS of the N. homisphere. It form- 
erly oocurred in Cumherland und Wales, 
but in Britain Is now confined to N. 
Bootland. It Is an excellent instance of 
protective colouring, assimilating itself 
p^ectly to its surroundings, the plumage 
becoming as It changes white, grey, red, 
or brovm, except for the wings, under- 
parts, and legs, which are always while. 
It hatches Its young in June in a mere 
depreeeicin among moss and stones. The 


males are monogamous. Poulterers im- 
port P. from Norway, where they are 
snared. 

Pterta* nee Boohax Kbu(. 

Pterldophvta <<ik. irrrpo^, a fern (from 
iTTt poi', a wing, with reforenco to the 
feathery fronds), and a plant), the 

groat group, or phylum, of the plant 
kin^om which ooinprlses the ferns and 
their allies: honso taito, club-* mosses,* and 
many extinct plants, somo of which were 
of large size and became transformed into 
coal deposits. The remaining phyla of 
plants are the Sponnatophyta (seed plants, 
inclnding those with flowers), Bryophyta 
(mosses and liverwort*), and Thnilophvta 
(algSB, fungi, and lichens). The P. are also 
known as vascular cryptogams, since there 
is no obvious sexual process In their mode 
of roprodnctlon : mlcroei’oplc spores arc 
formM and these develop into small 
independent bodies called prothalU, which 
reproduce sexually and give rise to a new 
generation of atiult plants, so that there is 
an dllertUioH of penrratmns. See articles 
on the individual plants, etc. 

Pteris, see BRAneps. 

Pterodactyl, Pterosaurla, or Wing- 
fingered Lizard, name for member'- of an 
extinct family of reptiles found in the 
Jnrassio system of the Mesozoic era 
They varied grcntlv in sl/e; while some 
«spe<»leB had a wing expanse of abont 35 ft , 
twice that of the albatross, others were 
hardly bigger than sparrows. They are 
among the most remaTkable and strange 
forms of life rrvcaled by paleontology. 



rOSSiL or rTKUODAlTYH s c rassi- 
ROSiniH (jpra^ 


Though essentially roptllcs, they ro 
sembM birds In many rosnects. The 
breastbone has a keel to vihlch the fiying 
muscles wero attached. The hones are 
often hollow and the skull gorccosts avion 
characteristics. The n^ieinSblance between 
Ps. and birds is, hoviei it, tlio result of the 
similar mode of life, and aoes not imply 
any direct evolutionary ndAliousiup. 
The jaws of Ps. are long.< powerful, and 
armed with teeth. The fogcUmbs possess 
fonr digits, tbreo with claws and the fourth 
. or outer one greoUy prolonged to support a 
nvembranouB wing. 

\ Pteropods, or Sea Butterflies, group of 
Gplethobrancli moJliisos, ooniprinng abont 
1 a hundred epeoios, which are organised for 
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swimmlnir freely In the ocean, havlus a 
pair of fins developed from the sides of the 
month and neck, enablitiff the animal to 
prokreea by flapping. There are two 
families in (lie group. The Thecosouiata 
are provided In the adult form with small 
glassy shells; though the young of all P. 
are protected by a shell, the species 
belonging to the second order, Gymnoso- 
mata, are naked when adult. In some 
parts of tho ocean they exist in immense 
numbers, dlsctdouring the water over vast 
tracts, and in high late, they, especially 
ClUme barfiaUs, constitute the prln. food 
of the hale<‘ii or whalelione wlisdos, which 
strain them from t fin water with the whale- 
bone sieve. The irUhwout fretted shell of 
Clio cuspidate is the best-known shell of the 
Thecosomata. The shells of some form a 
considerable Hcdiinent at groat depth. 

Pterosauria. see I^rooacttl. 

Ptolemaic System, system of the uni- 
verse, as held by the Ok. philosophers and 
physicists, and expounded by Ptolemy 
(U. 0 .). Tho earth, a siiberc, Is the centre of 
the universe and the heavenly bodies move 
round It In oirclos. Earth, the stable 
element, occupies tho lowest place, then 
water, the flrmamont. and the ether 
beyond. Tho VrvsiuVmn' sphere of the 
heavens lu whlofi tho stars were flLxed 
revel vod round the earth, and, to account 
for differing motion of ottior bodies, other 
spliorcs, contained Avithln tho gi'oat one, 
carried tlic moon, nearest, then Mcroury, 
Venus, the siin, Mors, Jupiter, and Saturn 
in that order. There wore thus eight 
spheres. The R>steiu was full of dlifl- 
oulties. and later astronomers added a 
ninth sphere to account for the precession 
of the equinoxes, a tenth to cause day and 
night; this was the 'prlmum mobile.* 
Tho sun sphere had t(» be placed eoccntrl- 
oally, a first movement towards discovery 
of the elliptical orbit, t<» account for varia- 
tions In its motion. To acconiit for tho 
Irregularities in the motions of tho planets, 
the flnal form of tho Ptolemaic sohemo 
attributed two motions to each of the 
bodies. Tho first was a motion In a circle 
(the epicvcle) round a centre which In turn 
movod in a larger clrc'le, known as the 
defer&ni, the centre of wfilch was the eaHh. 
The motion of the sun did not conform to 
this scheme. It moved round tho earth, the 
circumference of the clrtlo huig between 
the deferents of Vi-nu^ and Mars. The 
moon, known to be t lie nearest body to the 
earth, also moved In a blmple circle round 
tho earth. 

Ptolemais, sec Vctik. St. Jwvn u*. 

Ptolemy, or Claudeus Ptolemseus, astro- ’ 
nomer and geographer, woe a native of 
Egypt, and lived at Alexandria during 
the first half of the second ceiitiirv a.t>. 
His chief works wore the Almagest (M«yaAi} 
Tii 79 ' V<Trpo»^>iia?), tho TtrpapipXov 
2w> Tails, a lesser work, both astronomical, 
and the Ocographia In e/ght books. As an 
eotronomer his work Is not so Independent; 
he summed up tho knowledge of the Gka. 
and followed fllpparchtis almost entlivly. 
Hifl works are, however, our only source of 
knowledge of auct. astronomy, and wore 
tho only aiithorltaUve work Ull the time of 
Clopemicus. In geography be followed 


Marinus of Tyre, but much was the out- 
come of his own genius. All the eight 
books on geography, except the first, a 
portion of the seventh, and the eighxlk 
form a catalome of places, with lat. and 
long., and bnef doscriiitions; tbe other 
portlonH deal with the theory of lat. and 
long., the shape and shse of the earth, 
extent of surface, and modes of projeotiug 
maps on a plane surface. He constnioted 
twenty -six maps and a general one of the 
earth. His works were the autlionty on 
geography till tho fifteenth century. 
Among other works are; The Cenlilogutum, 
a ‘cajioii of kings* ^chronological list of 
Assyrian. Perpian, Gk., and Rom. kings), 
JJc Apparentiis et ngntflccUwrnbus Iner^ 
rantium, De Analemmaiet and Plants^ 
pherum. He wrote on the musical scale 
aud possibly on optics. Ho disco vercid 
ovection iq.v.), and extended tbe use of 
trigonometry. 

Ail Gk. works on P. ba\o been auper- 
scdefl by Heiberg’s ed. of t<ho astro- 
Tioinicul work of P. (1899-1907), to 
which has been added a Ger. trails, of 
tho SgrUcacia by Maiiltius The 

eds. of Eraaiiius and £lzc\ir oontain 
numerous errors. See ‘Olaudii Ptolo- 
mteJ Goographia* (ed. C. Muller, and C. T. 
Fischer in Bibliotheca scriptorum grae- 
enum, 188J and 1901); T. G. Hylands. 
Geography of Ptolemy, 1893; L. O. T. 
Tuiieer, Sl%tdiea in the Oeagraphy of 
Ptofemy, 1927; J. W. KubStsohek, StwOen 
mr GdHtraphie du PiolemAuSt 1931; and 
P. Scbiiabcl, Ttai uiuf KarUn des PtoU* 
maus^ 1038. 

Ptolemy, or Ptolemaus. dynasty of 
Mac^edonian kings, who ruled lu Egypt 
from 323 to 30 B.c. The founder. PtoUmy 

I, (323-283 B.O.), was the son of Lagus. 
one of Alexander the Great’s most trusted 
generals. Egypt was his share of Alex- 
ander’s coDQuebto. He assumed the title 
of kiug in 303 b.o. P. or Soter I. com- 
monci (1 the great library and museum at 
.Alexandria where, under bis patronage, 
Euclid taught inatbematios; it was 
through him that the worship of t^erapis 
was introduced. His name Soter (Sav- 
iour) was earned by the assistance he gave 
to tho Rhodians when they were bebiegod 
by Demetrius (301), 

FUdemy /f., called Phlladelphus (2S3- 
240), was chiefly famous for his splendid 
< ourt onf^ general delight In luxury, and 
his eiicourogoiuent of commerce. His 
first wife \^a8 Arsinod 1.. daughter of 
Lvslmnchus. After rt'P’idiating her he 
niarriod liis sister, the beautiful Arsinofi 

II. . tbe svitlow of Lysimaoliu'^, and deified 

her at her death. i‘. built tbt great 
lighthouse at Alcxan<lrin known as the 
Pharos Ho delighted in (Iio library and 
encounged all intellectual pursuits. 
AUinoiho. tho priest bistoiHan, flourished 
during his roigu. ^ 

Pfoletng fif. (EiiergeUn I.) (246-^1 k 
son of P. H, and .Vninofi £. lie mairlod 
llcrenlco, tho ighUT of Magas. He In- 
vaded reutioed Mesotiotamia aud 

Babylonia and :^usiana, while bis 
wero triumphant as far as Thrace. He 
l^t many monuments In Egypt, 
them the unfinished temple of Bdga. 
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PtdUmy IV. j called Phllopator (221> 
204 )t son of P. III. He married bis sister, 
Atsinofi III. He was a debauchee who 
started the erradual decline of his kingdom. 

Ptolemy V., called Eplphanes (204- 
181), son of P. IV. and ArsinoO 111., was 
only five years old when he came to 
the throne. He married Cleopatra, 
daughter of Antiochus. His reign was 
chiefly remarkable for the cruelty dis- 
played in the suppression of native 
rebellions. The llosetta stone was in- 
scribed during his reign. 

Ptolemy VI. (Philometor) 081-145) and 
Ptolemy K7J., nicknamed Physkon, ruled 
Jointly, sons of P. V. and Cleopatra. 
Philometor married his sister Cleopatra, 
and their infant son succeeded as P. 
Phllopator. His uncle P. Physkon mur- 
dered him and seized the throne, marrying 
the widow (his sister) of his brother P. 
Philometor. 

Ptolemy X. was murdered by the people, 
and an illegitimate son of Soicr II. suc- 
ceeded, known as Auletes the flute-player 
(80-51). Rome supported liJiii and when 
the people drove him out restored him. 
His son P. Dionysus sticceedcd (51-47); 
the boy was only ten when he came to the 
throne, and be ruled jointly with his 
beautiful sister Cleopatra. He perished in 
the war against Romo, and his younger 
brother P. Phllopator was placed on the 
throne. He died by poison; tradition 
asserts that Cleopatra was resi)Ousible for 
his death. Cmsarion, Cleopatra’s son, by 
Julius CiBsar. was officially known as 
P. XIV. He was murdered by Ortavi- 
anus, 30 B.c. 

See also under Eotpt. See J. Mahaffy, 
The Empire of the Ptolemies. 1805. 

Ptomaines, poisonous bodu s formed in 
putrefying animal matter. They are not a 
chemically distinct group, for some (like 
putrescine) are amines, others (creutinin) 
are amino-acids, while ncurino is tetra- 
methy 1 vinyl -amraonlufh hydroxide. Not 
all <he P. are poisonous, some being per- 
fectly harmless. A supposed common 
property, whi<-h related them to the 
alkaloids, was their alkalinity. Creul iniu, 
however, when pure, does not nffc<*t 
litmus nor docs it combine with acids like 
a base. PutrcHclnc, (CHt) 4 (NHsb, and 
cadaverine, (CHx)s(>^t)s. are tvo well- 
known P. contained in putrefjlng 
albumen. 

Ptosis, drooping of the upper eyelid 
which may affect either or both eyes. 
The condition is caused by parabhis of 
that branch of the tliird motor oculi 
nerve which controls the raising of tho 
eyelids. In some cases this may bo a 
congenital condition. In acquired coses 
ft may bo associated with general di.st*ase 
.or caused by local lesions. 

Ptyalin, amylolytic ferment in saliva. 
Its function Is to convert insoluble starch 
to sugar. 

Pubgrty* occurring between childhood 
and a^lesccnce, is that period when, in 
both sexes, the generative organs become 
capable of exeroising the function of repro- 
duction. The changes J:hat begin then 
and the fnU development of the body and 
mind take many years. In girls tbe form 


begins to develop and the menses appear, 
while In boys tbe voice * breaks* and semen 
may be discharged. The change generally 
occurs more rapidly ainong girls than boys, 
and it is also noticeable that at this time 
their rate of growth is also quicker than 
that of boys. Tbe age at which P. begins 
varies, and is determined, among otner 
things, by ollmatlo conditions, but in 
temperate climates, generally, it may bo 
said to take place among girls at from 
twelve to fourteen years, and amoug boys 
from fourteen to sixteen. At this time 
care should be exercised, particularly with 
gii‘18, because of the stress which tlio 
nervous system is subject to, and over- 
strain, whether physical or mental, should 
be guarded against. 

Public Addreit Broadcasting, see under 
LOXn)SPEAK£R. 

Publicani, or Farmers-General, business 
men of aiict. Rome, who bid eveiy lustrum 
(five years) at a public auctium held by 
tho newly appointed censor In Rome, for 
tho right either of collecting the taxes due 
to the state treasury from tho lauds of 
Italy and the prove., or of contracting for 
tho execution of public works. Often tho 
P. formed joint-stock companies {soctcUUes 
publican onim). Drawn from tho eques- 
trian ranks, they rapidly acquirf‘d great 

S oliticiil influence ns the capitalistic class, 
tiolr enormous wealth being amassed 
often by gross extortion and embezzle- 
ment. 

Public Assistance, term used since 1928 
In Great Britain for poor relli‘f. See Poor 
Law. 

Public Company, sec under Company 
AND Company Law. 

Public Debt. Wherever a matured 
state has existed, some sy'-iem of taking a 
portion of tlic oapital^f tlie country iu the 
form of a loan to meet the purposes of 
government has co-existcd. Tho anct. 
world of undeveloped political soedotios 
know nothing of l\ D. for the simple 
reason that mankind had not as thon 
attained to the idea of investment gener- 
ally, and, while coiiimcrco was in its 
infancy, govs., like Individuals, relied 
upon boarded treasure to meet temporary 
exigencies. In England, prior to the 
revolution of 1088, there was no national 
debt, or, in any case, there exist prac- 
tically DO items in the P. D. of Great 
Britain referable to that period. This 
seeming anomaly is due to the simple 
fact that when tho gov. of tho day 
obtained grants from l*arliaiiient those 
grants were always followed bv a formal 
release of the monarch from Ids obliga- 
tions. Tlio kings of the lourtcentli and 
fifteenth centuries raised loans under the 
name of benevolences, a practice con- 
stantly resorted to by Idtor moiiarohs. 
Charles i. strained the afchalo and un- 
popular laws to raise money, while most 
of the Tudor and Stuart monarchs re- 
ceived subsidies from tho Commons. But 
the Indebtedness of the state was nover 
acknowledged, and it would never have 
occurred to any one that money ostensibly 
or in fact required for the purpose of 
carrying on a war or any other purpose 
of government was repayable at interest. 
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Nearly the whole of the Brit. P. D. prior to amounted to £54,000»000 ; in 1763, after 
1870 (in Marrh 1866 it amounted to the Seven Years War, it reached 
£806,000,000) had been contracted for £146,000,000; the Amer. War of Inde- 
* unproductive* purposes and the borrow- pendcnce increased it by £121,000,000, 
ins by present-day sovs. for permanent wliilc at the close of the Napoleonic wars 
piiblio works (productive loans) is esson- no les^ than £601,000,000 was added, 
tially a feature of the more liberal when it reached £900,000,000 (Jan. 1816), 
conceptions of the modern state. the aim. expenditure for interest and 

The method or raisins forced loans manasernent bcins over thirty millions, 
under the privy seal ceased at the be- The ordinary sources of revenue have 
siunlns of the seventeenth century. After from time to time continued to be supple- 
the Kestoration the customary modo of mentod by loans, and a more practical 
raisins loans was by the issue of tallies inciuirv m that which is directed to de- 
in anticipation of revenue, thoush oven visiup some s< lioioo for its proprossive 
when William 111. became king the reduction. Kir Uobert Walpole, alarmed 
actual recofjnisfd debt was no more than by the rapid increase in I lie P. D.. iiisti- 
£84,888 6 j!I. Dd., borrowed on tallies In fut<*d a hinkinp fund {q.v.) liy the Instru- 
(inticipation of duties on Fr. linens mentality of wliioh a reduction in capital 
(i*alsravc*H Dictionary of Political Kco- amoimt to tiie extent of £7,000,000 was 
norny). The bepiimius of the national etfected licfoic the bcsiimius of the Seven 
<iobt may be said to date from tho reign Years War in 17.)6. Pitt created a por- 
of (lliarh'S II., when tho Loudon gold- maiieiit sinking fund in 1786; another 
smiths begJHi the practice of advancing was set u;) m 1873, and yet another by 
money lo tlUJ Kxcheiiuer on the security Baldwin in 1928. 

of nu assignment of some branch of the Tlie di^^advanlagcs attendant on the 
public revenue. But it was not till 1694 oxii,tcnco of a P. D. are in tho popular 
when the Bank of England was iiicorpor- mind more than outweighed by tho 
iited lliat it really became a periiiaucut public guarauK c buch a debt affords of a 
institution, as (ma l"a IT., with the convenient form of inveitment, although 
assistfincc of the rubai administration, at a low rate of interest, besides which the 
pmcticallvropmllatcdthesiatc’smdeiited- P. D. has been, perhaps, tlic prin. means 
luMs b,v ceasing to pay iDtcrc^t. On the of esfaldisliiug tlio general a'haiitages of 
grant of tlie Iniik charter, in considera- a banJviiig system. 

tlon of a loan of over a million, Parlla- The J\ 1). of Oreat Britain is classified 
ment reserved to Itself the right to rodeem into: (1) the Permanent or Finutcd Debt, 
the national debt at any time after 1705, whicii the gov. is under no obligation to 
with which redemption the charter of redeem at any stated time; (2) tho C’n- 
Incorporutlon uas to expire. It is a /unddcf IMif, made up of loans repayable at 
commonplai’c of hist, and economics that, certain dates; and (3) Terminable Annui^ 
far from redeeming, succeeding govs, ties, by means of wliich the capital sura is, 
merely increased ttieir imlebtodness. at tho expiration of tho anuuily, written 
During Queen Aimc’s reign tlie P. D. 1 off tho P. D. Tlio funded debt inr ludos 
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The compositiou oe i.oe Bntlonal debt for 1938 aad 191S was as foUows: 

1938 1948 

£ milliori £ milHon 

TotaJuaUoiial debt* . 7.111-7 25,722-4 

Less Bonds tendered for duties and held by National 

Debt Comiutb^ioncrs (Victory Bondb and 4 per cent Fund- 
ing Loan) 118 0 _J.01-6 

Net total notional debt* 0,993-7 25,620-‘8 


Total funded debt 

24 por cent Consols ..... 

4 per cent Consol^ ..... 

24 per rent Annuities ..... 

2| per cent Annuities ..... 

34 per cent Conversion Loan 

34 per cent AVar Loan ..... 

3 per cent Treasury Stock .... 

24 per cent Treasury Stock, 1975 or after 

Debts to the Bank of England and Bank of Indarid 

Terminable Annuities 


Total unfunded debt t 
Internal: Total . 


Treasury Bills 

Treasury depo'*lL^ by banks . 

Ways and means advances .... 
24 per cent Funding Loan, 1950-61 
2t per cent Funding Loan. 1952-57 

3 per cent Funding Loan. 10.i9-oy 

4 per cent Funding Loan. 1960 UO 

2 per cent Conversion Loan, 1943-45 

24 per cent Oonversiop Loan, 1914-19 . 

3 per cent Converaion Loan, ll»48 -53 

44 per cent Conversion Loan', 1940-11 . 

5 percentOouversJoii Loan, 19i4“0l 

24 per cent National Defonee Bond'^, r.M4-l8 
3 per vent NationuJ ^efonco Loan, 19.51-53 
3 per cent ar Loan, 19.55-59 
2* per cent National War BouiU. 1915 17 
24 per cent National War Bonds, 1940-18 
24 per cent National War Bonds, I9r» .'»! 

24 per cent National War Bonds, i r,i 53 
24 per cent National War Bonds, 1 »»52 -5 i 
24 per cent National War Bomla 1'‘51 56 
3 per cent Savings Bonds. 1955 

3 percent Savings Bonds, 1960-70 
8 per cent Savings Bonds, 196,5 7,> 

24 per cent Savings Bonds, 1961 f>7 
If per cent ExcLequer Bonds, 19, <• 

24 per cent Treasury Stock, 1986 J016 . 

4 per cent Victory Bonds 

1 per cent Treasury Bonds, 1939 U 
3 per cent Defence Bonds (first 

3 per cent Defence Bonds (socorul Hsue) 

3 per cent Defence Bonds (third i »«•; . 

3 per cent Defence Bonds (fourth I'^sue) . 

24 per cent Defence Bonds .... 

2 4 per cent Defence Bonds (conversion issue) . 
National Savings Certificates 

National Savings Bonds .... 

3 par cent Terminable Annuities 
24 per cent Terniinablo AnnuitleH . 

Tax Keservo ( Certificates .... 

Other debt under the National Loans Act, 1939 


3,734 3 
3,731-3 


•ill. 867 4 
20.252 n 


714-2 
522 3 
809 7 
426-1 
712-7 
1,009-0 
1,057-4 
752-5 
786-6 
78 

269 7 

93-« 
131-1 
279-5 
287-2 
173-6 
68-0 
1,741 -5 

1 ^ 67-4 

239-2 

426-4 

480-3 


• Excluding external debt arising out of tho First World War. 
t Including bonds tendered for death duties and held by the National Debt 
Cuinml^onera 
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fixtornal Debt: 

United States- Guvornment Loan • . 

Loan from llceonstruotion Fluanoo Corporation 
Canadian Oovernmoiit ]-.oans 
Government of Union of South Africa . 

Other debt (puyuble In external currency) 

Total oxtcpual debt ..... 


Public 

March 31, 1348 
£ thousand 


1,089.646 

42.196 

324,614 

79,907 

18.370 

17554,834 


debts on account oi the Bank of ISngland 
Ht(K'k, and that of tb<‘ defunct E. India and 
South Sea Companies. In 1817 it was 
about £800,000.000; in 1804 it and the 
terminable annuities had betm reduced 
to £035,000.000, partly from GoHcheu's 
sweeping I'oduetion of the interest to 
24 iHjr cent (since further reduced to 21). 
Tbo total reduction in the P. D. from 
1837 to the beginning of the Boer War 
of 1809 was £153,000,000; but the ex- 
penses of that war and operations m 
C’liina added an equal sum to the debt, 
and the gross amount in 1909 was 
£754,000,0()0. fn 1947 the funded debt 
was over £3,900,000,000. uliout half being 
34 per cent war loan and the other largest 
items 34 per cent eon version loan, coii.sols, 
and 24 per cent t.» ‘-^irv stock. The 
uutuiKled debt was over £2i,U003>00,000, 
of whlcii tlM) largest item was tlio float- 
ing debt (nearly £700,000,000, some 
£50i»,000,000 treasury Idlls, and 
£200,000,000 treasury deposit and ways 
and ineaiio <ul\aneeb). Other large items 
all over £100,900,000, wero national 
savings (uirtlticatch, 3 i*er <*c‘ut savings 
lioiids (190.V-75), and 3 per « ent savings 
bonds (1900-70). 

The First VV'orld War, with its pecu- 
liarly dilflcult flnaijcud prublems, caused 
the oiiiergeiice of special ]ai‘asm*es with 
luoos for war expenditure wdilch sinall 
iuvestors conhi take up and resulted in a 
considerable Inflatii^n of the national 
debt of all the belligerents. The need for 
money in. Great Britain saw war loans 
held, not only ou the books of the Bank 
o£ England, but aUo ou the post ollice 


register. Moreover war savings certitt- 
eates were introdtieed becoming national 
savings ccrtifir ates ut a later date. 

The uation.il debt is administered by 
National Debt ("ommiKSiorjers, by whose 
agency measures for reduction, etc., are 
made. Thev do not, however, manage the 
sinking fund, or the Brit, debt to the 
U.ti.A., this bung an account koown as 
the exchange account of the Tieasupy, 
which was set up during the First World 
War. For falh^r details of the debt to 
America see Debt and Debt Co.NVbit- 

HlOV. 

The growtii and hist, genera lly of tlie 
national debt from 1694 to 1786 will be 
found in the Command Paper No. 9910, 
189s. 

ImcuI D(bt {see nlso Loc\l T vxation 
Bi.turn>: Local T,vx.\tion Guant-). — 
To ascertain the full indebtedness of the 
(omiiiiuiity to P' memlKi'f tlie aggregate 
(U bt lit the \ \(K>il ttfniUfnu aLthori- 
tic>s of Gu it Britam should be takeii inio 
lU'i ount. The increase in this item ot the 
public expenditure in reimt year uaa 
ls»en rapid {see also und^r Mi^MLirAL 
Tkadg), by ica^on pilucipalJy of tho 
constant augmentation of pow < 1 1 and 
duties iturt upon the shoulders of local 
authoritii's, and the wide sph**rc of muni- 
cipal trading activity. The local debt 
of Great Britain and Ireland stood at 
£227,405,436 in 1890; it ruse to 
£623,879.000 in 1909-10, and, from 
ht^aring a proportion of sonieLking Uko 
30 per cent to the national debt (atriotiy 
HO called) in 1890, it vroa in 1911 nearly 
equal to it. It must he borne in miiid 


REVENUE AND EXI’ENDITUKE OF LOCAL AUTI10H1TU»> 
IN ENGLAND AND WALKS 


U* 46-47 
£ ihousai\d 


Koveuuo: 


(o) income from. 

Itatch ........ 

Go\ cm incut grants ..... 

Trading -icr vices, hoiisuig reuU, and misoidlAncous 

(b) Capital n'ceipts: 

Loans ....... 

Oovernmont grants and repayment of advances 
Sales and other receipts .... 


Total revenue 


243,247 

252,113 

37 6,984 

872,344 

149,881 

7,906 

5,094 

16a,88!l 

1.03$vSS2 


Expenditure: 

Education, public health sorvioM. fanusiug and town-planning, pooi 
relief, highway s. trading servieea, and other workaand purposes . 873,562 

Loan charges 163,416 

Total expenditure 1,035,978 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES IN SCOTLAND 

1941-45 
€ thousand 


Revenue: 

(а) Inoonio from: 

Rates 25,167 

Government i?rants ....... 25,S04 

Public utilities and other services ..... :)6,086 

8H.047 

(б) Capital receipts: 

Loans . ... ... 3,626 

Sales of property ... ... 346 

3,372 

Total revenue ... ... 01.411) 

Expenditurtj: 

Education, hospitals, housinit, tras uorks. and other works aud iJUPpo-.es 88,667 
Loan chargres ......... 3,698 

Total expcnflituro ... . . 92,395 

OUTSTANDING LOAN DEBT on .March 31, 1916 

^ thousand 

Gross nutstandiui; loan debt* 

Housinj^ .... . ... 600,000 

Tradiufir undertakint^s ... 467,812 

Other purposes . . . . . 3i8,124 

1,126,096 

Amount standing to credit of Ninkui 4 Binds . 58,84 5 

Net outstanding debt ... ... 1.367,251 


that local debt is represented by consider- 
able capital assets In the forms of bind, 
houses, schools, hospitals, tran^poiL, 
water, gas, and other muni<*ipal iiutlcr- 
takiugs. Details of these inumcipnl enter- 
prises will be found under MrMrip.vL 
Trade. 

United States of Amerira . — The P. D. 
of the U.S.A. in 1791 was «7 j,4o 3.478; it 
had fallen nearly 50 per cent bv Ihl 2, altfT 
which ft rose to 1127,334,933. During 
the follovring years it began graduaUv 
to decrease until 1836. .\ftcr tiio civil 
war it reached its highest point in 1866. 
when it amounted to 1755,763,929. it 
subseqnently foil until the Sp. Amer. war, 
whon it ro-c again. 


U.^.A. BrBLKJ DEBT 

$ million 


1914 

19J9 

1925 

1029 

1930 (lowest post-war^ 
1935 (after the New Deal) 

1945 

1946 

1947 


25.4'>2 
20.516 
16,931 
16.lS.'i 
32.S24 
259,1 1.> 
269,S9H 
258,376 


(The U.S.A. has no foreign debt; the 
figures show the total iuternui.) 


UniJ£d Slates Local Beside the 

gross national debt of tho Federal Gov., 
swollen us it Is with the of wap and 
totalling nearly 8270,000,000,000 in 1940, 
the aggregate del)t of the separate states, 
mostly deficit and pnblw* works borrow- 
ings. looks smaU and is indited greatly 


exeteded by tho nggregato Tnunicipal 
debt. Figures for 1940 (in • million) are 
state. 2358; co., 1437; niuidcipnl. 8197; 
school, v\ p., 3930 ; total. 1 5.922. Tdlchlgan, 
Nevada, and Wisconsin have no debt; 
Florida Uns no bonded dct)t; (''oluinbla has 
no bonded debt not covered i)y Hiukirig 
fund; and Alaska has no funded debt. 
Naiurullv the E. states, being more 
coinidetely developed, have larger oom- 
iiiitnvnts than tho more juvenile states 
towards the W. Tho Bital local debt of 
New York State in 1930 wa.s $250,249,447, 
while tlie city of New York accounts In 
1940 show a total gross funded debt of 
$2,895,1 25,000. The local debt of th«’ other 
stat<s Is shown as follows: 

Arkansas 
Peijiis> Ivanbi 
Cnlifond.i 
Illinois 
Minnesota 

TcnncHsee (total direct and 
assumed dcl>l) 

Missouri 
West Virginia 
New .Jersey 
MassachuHetts. 

South (*nrolina 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Connoetleut 
New Mexico 
Rhode Island . 

North Dakota. 

Maryland 
Colorado 


$ 

1.55,829.060 
1 11.121,606 
1 13.388,666 
121.737,066 
169.296,000 

82.176.000 

79.616.060 

67,499,600 

65.339.000 

62.816.000 

57.261.000 
63.1 14,000 

51.789.000 
4S.8«9,000 

30.143.000 

22.835.000 
22,210,606 

20.517.000 

18.949.000 

18.713.000 

18.294.000 
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South Dakota 
Malno . 
Kansan . 
'Washinfcton 
Vir&rinla 
Ohio 
Arizona . 
Kentucky 
Indiana . 
TJolawuro 
Texas . 
Gcorf?ia . 
Vermont 
OklalKuua 
Oregon . 
Wyoming 
New nainpshire 
Montana 
Nebraska 
ITtah 
Idaho 
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18.272.000 

10.414.000 

9.250.000 

6.884.000 

6.378.000 
0,317.000 

5.788.000 

5.404.000 

4.427.000 

4.418.000 

4.102.000 

3.992.000 

2.082.000 

2.597.000 

2.239.000 

2 . 020.000 

1 .690.000 

1.499.000 

970.000 
,609.000 

340.000 


The following tables show the P. D. 
of Tarions commonwealth and foreign 
count ries for selected years, the data 
being obtained from the United Nations 
statistical ofllce Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics (f)ct. 1948). By subtracting 
•domestic* from ‘total* the foreign debt 
can be calculated. 

See R. Hamilton, An Inquiry Concern- 
ing the Rise and Progress^ and Redemption 
and Present State and the Mano/gement 
of the National Debt of Greed Britain, 
1813; Lord Grenville. Essay on the 
Supposed Advantages of a Sinlnng Fund, 
1828; J. S. Nicholson, War Finance, 
1917; H. i:. Fisk, Our Public Debt, 1919, 
English Public Finance, 1920, and The 
Inter-Ally Debts, 1924; P. Jensen, Prob- 
lems of Public Finance, 1924 ; G. F. Shirros, 
Science of Public Finance. 1924, and 
Federal Ft nance in Peace and li'ar, 1944; 
A. O. Pigoii, A Study in Public Finance, 


C^OM.AIONWKALTIT (‘OUNTUIKS 



ArsTRALIA 1 

1 CA.VADA 

lMiI\ 1 

1 S. AFRICA 1 

NEW ZE VLAND 


Million C(A) 

1 Million dollars 

Million 


Million € 

1 

1 

^1 

Total 1 

Do- 

mesiic 

Total 1 

Do- 

mestic 

Total 1 

Do- 
mini ic 

Total 1 

J)o- 

nustie 

1 

j Total 

1)0- 

1 mesfic 

1911 

1919 

1929 

1939 

1946 

330 

694 

1,093 

1,295 

2,794 

102 

:G7 

521 

701 

2.266 

642 
2,675 
2,617 
3,708 1 
17,790 

231 

1,S>4 

1 2.076 

2,832 
17.586 

1 :>,613 
6.625 
10,745 
12.061 
22,563 

1 1.797 

1 

1 6,027 

1 7,.i75 
21.926 

126 , 
166 ' 

, 214 1 

279 
683 1 

15 

11 

93 

17^ 

609 

' 99 1 

1 176 

1 264 , 

. *^03 1 

624 

1 16 

76 

, no 

1 146 
472 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


AROEiNTlNE 

BELOIT^M 

rZCClIO^LOV \KIA 

KR\NCE 


Million pesos 

Million francs 

Million korunas 

Million francs 


Total 

Domestic 

Total 

Domestic 

Total 1 Domestic 

Total 

nomestic 

1914 

1919 

1929 

1939 

1946 

1,495 

2,020 

3,0.36 

4,896 

11,506 

644 

1,278 

1,960 

3,687 

1 1 ,506 

4,984 

21,991 

52,216 

59,608 

273,258 

4,688 
18,767 
24,637 
40.008 
242,391 I 

9,246 1 9,246 

32.670 ' 27,363 
47.2.''9 ' 38.352 
10S,758 8f%,825 

39,023 

240.242 

480,173 

482.967 

2.19.'».613 

39.023 

177.872 

279.873 
469.600 

1,974.977 



ORUMANY 

ITALY 

JAFAN* 

SWEDEN 

SWITZERLAND 


Million Reichsmark 

Million lAre 

Million yen 

Million 

M 11 ion francs 

• 

Total 

Domestic 

Total 

Do- 

mestic 

Total 

Do- 

mestic 

Total 

Do- 

mestic 

Total 

Do- 

mestic 

1914 

1019 

1929 

1939 

1046 

5,158 

156.452 

8,972 

30.847 

5,158 

156.452 

8,071 

29,558 


15,766 

60,213 

87,124 

145,795 

11,066,637 

2,686 

3.255 

6,447 

17,921 

|201,990 

1,055 

1,741 

4,395 

16,557 

143,082 

741 

l,ij67 

1,799 

2.664 

11,384 

131 

1,040 

1,548 

2,531 

11,335 

332 

1,979 

2,271 

3,101 

11,476 

332 

1,785 

1,995 

3,101 

11,476 
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1928; U. li. Han?reavca, The National dated preTioua le^rlslation and are now tho 
JDed<, 1980: W. WSthors, TA« prln. Acts under which the firreater part 

NeetionrU Iffbis, 1938; and J. M. Keynes, of the duties of H. depts* of looal 
Hotr to Pay for the War, 1040. authorities are carried oiit« 

PubHo Health. The preservation and In detail public hygicno or health, as 
Improvement of P. H. through the coercive c^tprossed in the Acts adniinlatcrcd by the 
action of looal governing bodlea is a various locals authorities, was concerned 
development of the later part of the nine- with sewerage and the (lisi)osal of wasto 
teentli century. Prior to that period it matters ofali kinds, drainage, and sanitary 
was considered no part of the duty of the conveniences, the abatiement of nuisanoes, 
state to control the physical environment the rolloctinn of refuse, and oifenBivo 
of The individual. In I84d a royal cum- trades; infectious diseases (includli^ 
mission appointed to inaulro into the tuberculosis and vonereiil disonao) and, 
cau«.es of disease among the inhab. of tiis. generally, the prevention of Infection from 
reported to Parliament that the dists. disease; mid wives, maternity and child 
inhabited by the labouring classes, and welfare; cstab. of hospitals; unsound and 
often by tr^esmen in large tns. and In adulterated food; burial and cremation; 
many small tns., were In Such a noxious pollution of water; regulation of factories 
state from want of drainage, olennllness, and woiivshops; housing and tii.-plannlng; 
proper ventilation, and adequate water cstab. of mortuaries; lighting; ventilation; 
suppli^. and from the prevalent over- iiucl regulation, generally, of dairies, cow- 
crowding, that typhus, fever, cholera, con- sheds, and milkshops, water supply, 
sumption, scnifulous, and other chronic public baths and washhouses, recreation 
complaints existed to an appalling extent, grounds, and const riicthui of buildings. 
Alodcrn P, II. methods are founded upon It is unneoossary, however, In this article 
the studies of Sir. JO. Chadwick, Sir J. to ^'onsider either the machinery of local 
Simon (1818-1901), Dr. S. Fair (medical gov. or the general powers of local author- 
jurist), and others regarding the ellcct ities, theses aspects of the subject under 
of environment on health, and upon the consideration having been fully dealt 
researches of Pasteur tq.r.) and Koch (q.iM with under Iaxmi. (iovkhnmknt ami 
in the science of bacteriology. Min’JStuv ov 

The first Public Health Act was pas'^cd Seircraof . — A loi'nl authority (/.c. adist. 

In lS7o, and this notable pieco of legisla- or tn. council) is bound to provide and 
tion. mainly concerned with enTOon- maintain such sewers ns may be ncco8sar>’- 
mental hygiene, remained in force, though to drain their area, and may carry their 
amended in detail, until the passing of the cowers imder any lands they choose. 
Public Health Act of 1936. Among the hubjcct to compensation to the owner, 
more important Acts and regulations All sewers are repairable at the public 
affecting the P. H.. which were pas-^ed expense (except those constructed for 
subsequently to 1875, and on which private gain or to irrigate land), though 
various services were founded, were tin* under the MetropoUh Alnnagetnent Acts 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, Mlfl- sewers in new streetK njay he (*oustniotod 
wives Act, 1902, Education (Ailinims- by tn. counolls wholly or i»artly at the ex- 
trative Provisions) Act, 1907, Housing penso of adjacent lundowucrs. There has 
and Town Planning Act, 1909, i^ubllc been much controversy over the distim- 
Jdealth (Tuberculosis) Regulations, tion between a scucr and a drain, but. 

Public Health (Venereal Diseases) Regu- in simple language, a drain serves only 
latlons, 1916, Milk and Dairies (Ooiisoll- ono premise, w’herens a sewor receives 
dation) Act, 1915, Maternity nml f'hld droinagre from two or more premises.) 
Welfare Act, 19iS, Ministry of Tho local authority is bound to dispose of 

Act, 1910, Blind Persons Act, 1020, nrdliiarj' sewage matter, together with 
Housing Act, 1925, Local Goveraincut liquids from factnrie-*. but no injurious 
Act, 1929, Public Health Act, 1930, matter like chemical rcfii*4e or steam may 
Housing Act, 1936, Factories Act, 1937, be ilrained or let off into a sower. Where 
and Food and Drugs Act, 1038. Soim of perboiis responsible for trado proralsos 
these Acts have been partly or whoUy want to discharge waste matter from them 
repealed, and they are mentioned becauhc they must first apply to the local authority 
they Initiated or extended important for iiernussion to do so. The question 
P. H. services. Thus the school incdical of the disposal of sewage is dealt with 
service, for the mediuil examinatiou and under rxK't. 14 of the ihiblic Jluaith Act, 
treatment of scbook'hildrcn, was (.-.tab. 1936, and that of I he «|rainago of trade 
by the above-raontioned Act of 1907. premises under the Ihiblfc Health (Draln- 
Thia Act is repealed and the relevant age of Trado Premises) A<'t, 1937. 1/n- 

powers are now Incorporated in the Kdu- purified sewage may not Be discharged into 
cation Act, 1921. Similarly with the any stream or iako,-aiid most of the larger 
other Acts mentioned, e.a. the Maternity rivs. are protected In thii respect by local 
and Child Wetfhre Act is repealed, but Arts. Tbo disposal of sdwage matter has 
slin|laT provisions are to lie found in the always been an economic problem, by 
Punlic Health Act, 1936. The Local reason not only of the cost of disposal 
Government Act, 1929, an Act of far- without creating a nuisance, but also of 
reachlTig Importance, transferred the the non-existence of any elTeotivo method 
functions of the old boards of guardians of saving money by the tiso of the sewoge 
to the counolls of cos. and co. bors. matter for innriure or fur any other 
(see T.qcal Qover.vmknt). Tbo Public useful purpose, the whole usually flndiog 
Health Act, 1036, Housing Act, 1936, and I ltd way os deodorised sludge into the 
the Food and Drugs Act. 1938, cousuli- 
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„DT^naiit and Sanitary ConvenUnees, — monKer, fclue'iiudcer, gut actaper, tag and 
duty of draining a house falls upon bone dealer, size malcer, soap boiler, 
the owner or occupier. Usually, in lam tallow xneltor, or tripe boiler, together 
tns., houses are drained into the piiblio with certain trades, businesses, or 
sewers, bnt in ttie smaller tns. and in manufs. which were offensive trades under 
thinly peopled diets, it Is common to an older Act of 1907, and also any other 
drain into cesspools. New lionses must trades, etc., which the local authonty, by 
be drained into a sewer if there bo one order confirmed by the Ministry of H^th, 
within 100 ft. of the premises. In default declare to bo an offensive trade in their 
of the owner or occupier, the local dlst. It is unlawful to ostoblish an offen- 
authority is bound to effect a proper sive trade without the consent of the local 
dralnoge, and can recover the cost authnritv, who may give consent to the 
from the owner or occnplcr. The local ostab. of an offensive trade for a limited 
authority is empowered to enforce the period. Tiio authority may make by- 
provisiou of a proper water-closet or Taws to prevent or diminish any Injurious 
earth-closet, in every dwelling-honsc, and effects arising from offensive trades in 
to make by-laws for a compulsory water their area. kSVeuTtdcrOFFUNSiVB Trades. 
supply for Hushing the first-mentioned Notificaiion of Infectious Diseases^ and 
kind of convenience. Tn., metropolitan iJiainfectUm Premises and Articles , — 
bor, and urb. diet, councils alike have Under the Public Health (Infectious 
power to construct sanitary conveniences Disease) Regulatlous, 1927, certain in- 
fer public accommodation. Hee also tectious diseases must bo notified by the 
Sanitation of Buildings; Sewaoe. head of the family to whii‘b the patient 
Abaiement of Nuisances, {See under belongs (or, in his default, by any one in 
Nuisance for the general legal oonception charge of the patient) to the dist. medical 
of a public nuLsance.) — The nuiaances ottlocr of health. The specified dJseases 
which may be dealt with by a local are smallpox, cholera, diphtheria, mem- 
anthority are in practice limlt>ed to those branous croup, erysipelas, scarlatina, 
expressly mentioned \n various statutes scoi-lct fe\cr, typhus, typhoid, enteric, 
(mainly the Public licAiili \cis. 1H7«^. relapsing, continued, and puerperal fever, 
1936) as falling within thoir imwcris of consumption, and any other infectious 
abatement. A P. II. nuisance, unlike a discast's which the local authority may. 
common law nuisance, is dealt with licforc with the approval of the Ministry of 
a court of summary jurisdiction at the Health, iitld permanently or temporarily 
instance of tho local authority. The law to the list. This was repealed in the 
relating to those uiiisancea is now con- Public Health Act, 1936, regulations 
tained hi Sect. 02 of tho Public Health under which Act or under similar soctiond 
Act, 193G, which describes them as of superseded Acts add various other 
* statutory nuisances.* They comprise: diseases, iuoluding plague, cerebro-spinal 
any premises; animals; aexmmulations or fever, acute pouomycUtis, encephalitis 
deposits ; dust or effluvia from any trade, Ictharglca, all forms of tuberculosis, 
business, factory, etc., prejudicial to ophthalmic neonatorum, acute primary 
health or a iiuiHnm'e; also any factory, pneiiniouia, dysentery, and malaria, 
workshop, etc., not properly ventilated Medical practitioners callcil In to visit 
or not kept clean or free from noxious the patient must also send certificates 
f'lfluvia, or so overcrowded as to be to the mcdiool officer of health, stating the 
PTcJudlcfal to tho health of the einploycfis; name and address of the patient and the 
and any other matter declarc*d by the Act nature of his disease. Keepers of common 
to be a statutory nuisance. The pro- lodging-houses are also required to notily 
oedure is that the sanitary branch of botli the medical officer and the poor-law 
the local P. Tl. dept, serves on the rolievlng officer of cases of lufet'tious 
responsible iierson an abatc'ment notice, disease occurring in their houses. I*owor 
and if this is ignored llie local authority is conferred on local authorities bv the 
goes to a Justice of the peace, who issues Public Health Act, 1936, to remove to 
a summons and the court may then mako hospital an inmate off a oommon lodging 
a nuisance order requiring couipllonco house who is suffering from a notifiable 
or, in default, levy a fine, or the local Infectious disease, and also on a court of 
authority may also abate the nuisance summary jurisdiction to order tho closing 
and recover tho cost. of the common lodging house on account 

CoUeetion of Itefuse. — The local author!- of the occurrence of sucli disease. By 
ties outside tfio Jjondoii area may or may the ^lilk and Dairies Order. 1926, dairy- 
not undertake to collect house refuse, meu in di-^ts. where the Vet has been 
They usually do so, aud free of charge; adopted are bound to notify oases of 
but If they undertake to collect trade mfeotious diseases occurring among their 
refuse or garden nibbish they may mako employees, aud may also Ik 3 required to 
a charge. If they do not midcrtake tho disclose the sources of their milk supply, 
duty thenisolves, they may mako by- Wliero patients cannot be ettootucdly 
laws imposing the duty on oocnplers. Isolated in the promi'^os where they may 
Id London, however, this duty falls upon happen to be, toe police may, on an order 
the bor. coimoils, the by-laws relative of a magistrate ' of the local council, 
to it bdiig drafted by the Loudon Co. and subjc<'t to the consent of the superlu- 
Counoll (L.C.O.). timdiug body of the hospital, remove 

Offensice Trades, — Offensive trades, tlunn to any suitoble neighbouring hos- 
under Beet. 107 of the Public Health pital. Where the liifeotlous Diseases 
Act, I93G, are those of a blood boiler, (Prevention) Act, 1890 (substantially re- 
bone boiler, fht extractor and meltor, fell- enacted In I'art V. of the Publio Health 
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Act, 1936), has been adopted, the local and milk depots, largrely carried on by 
authority may provide free temporary voluntary sooioties, was reffularisod and 
accommodation for the members of. a put under the general supervision of the 
family in which infectious disease has Ministry of Health by the passing of the 
broken out while the council disinfect Maternity and Child Welfare A(», 1918, 
their dwelling. The local authority may now repealed and included in the Publio 
provide nurses where the hospital has Health Act, 1936 (Sect. 204). Notiflea- 
not sufficient accommodation for the tlon of births was not made compulsory 
patients. Under the Public Health Act, imtil 1915, thoilgh Huddorsdeld Corpora- 
1936, a fine of <5 may be inflicted upon a tion in 1906 had secured pari, powers 
person who exposes himself in a publio for compulsory notification of births hi 

g lace or place of entertainment, when he that borough. A Midwivos Act of 1902 
nows he is sufl^eiing from a notiliable estab. a board whose duty it was to 
disease; or allows a patient under his publish a roll of cortifled mldwives and to 
charge to do so; or gives or sells or regulate their training and examinations, 
exposes bifocted clothing or bedding; The last amending Act, that of 1936, 
engages in a trade or occupation involving estab. in all areas of England and Wales 
risk of spread of infection; or allowing a a full-time service of mid wives employed 
child, in his care, to attend school when by local authorities or by voluntary 
the child is suffering from such infection, organisations. In Scotland the Maternity 
(See also under Landlord and Tknant as Services (Scotland) Act, 1937 . goes further 
to letting infected premises.) Under the than the Eng. Act by providing for the 
Publio Health Act, 1936 (re-enacting the services of doctor as well as of a maternity 
Infectious Diseases Notification Act, nurse at each confinement. When the 
1925), a local authority may pay the family are in comfortable circumstances 
expenses of disinfecting bedding, clothes, the question of iirrangcmouts for ante- 
and other things, it the disinfection be natal supervision or for conflnemont 
carried out by them or under their hardly concerns the 1^. H. dept., but under 
directions, and they may direct articles the Public Health Act, 1936, the usual 
which have been exposed to dangerous notification is sent by the doctor after 
infection to bo destroyed, subject to the birth: and in practice no further 
compensation. action is taken by the P. 11. dept, of a 

Tuderrulosts. — The administrative local authority. The legislation which 
methods by which tuberculosis is con- laid the foundation of the modern system 
trolled are separate and distinct from of child welfare was comprised in the 
those in connection with other types of Notification of lUrths Act, 1907, and the 
infectious disease.^. Tnbcrculosi'? schemes Notlfltation of Ihrths (Extension) Act, 
in England and Wales are administered 1915. The Act of 1907 was adoptive 
by CO. and CO. bor. councils and, in Lon- only, but the later Act made notification 
don, by the L.C 0. An orgamsed service compulsory in all areas. Both Acts wero 
dealing with the disease was imtiated repealed by the Publio Health Act, 1936, 
under the Puldic Health (Tuberculosis) Sect. 203 of whl^h make compulsory 
Regulations, 1911, which required notifl- the notification to the Ministry of llcnltli 
cation of all cases of pulmonary tuber- of births in all areas. Tlio onus of notlfl- 
culosis. This requirement Is cxiojuied cation Is upon the father, if residing in the 
to non-pulmonary ca^oa in 1912. Powers house at the time of the birth, or any per- 
nnd duties In relation to treatment were son In attendance at the time or within six 
contained in the Public Health (Tuber- liours of the birth; but in practice noti- 
culosis. Tins requirement wtw extouti«*d fleations are alnmst invariably made by 
The present law is to bo foimd in the the doctor or midwife (notification shouhl 
Publio Health (Tuberculosis) Reprnlatlons, not bo confused with registration (q.v.)). 
1930, and the Public Health Act, 19.16 The infantile mortality rate has steadily 
(Sects. 171-75). The regulations relate declined for many years (7( per 1000 In 
to notification by medical practitioners 1929; 53 in 1938; 48 in 1944; and 43 in 
and the Act to treatment. It is the duty 1946) and this rate is a fairly roUahle 
of the council to make adequate arrange- index of the cn\jroniMcutal conditions 
ments for the treatment of persons in their into which cliildron are born and in 
area, at or In dispensaries, sanatoria, and which they spcnrl tbo first twelve months 
other approved iusUlntions. Without of tbclr IIvch; the full which has taken 

S rcjudico to other pruvislon.s in the Act, place is closely related to the hnprove- 
[le local authority may make such ar- ments in the standard of life, in housing, 
rangements as they think desirable fr.r the dietary, and in oducatJon. Improve- 
treatment of tubercnlosis, and the council ments In communal hygiene and the 
of a CO. or co. borough may make arrange- work of the child wolfar# clinics are also 
ments for the after-care of persons w'ho factors to ho taken into consideration, 
have suffered from tuberculusl.s. The law on the nroteouon of children 

MeUeniity and Child Welfare , — The fore- was contained in the UhUdren Act, 1908, 
runner of the modern child welfare and the (Jhildron and Yoi|ng Persons Act. 
cliujm was that which was opened in 1932; but the relevant sections have been 
Paris in 1892 by Dr. Pierre Bndin, in incorporated In Sects. 206-20 of the 
which year, too. Variot estab. ndlk Public Health Act, 1030, which also 
stations (gcfuJUeH de laii) where clean milk contains some additional provisions, 
was distributed to poor mother^. This Sect. 200 makes it necessary for any 
movement spread to England in 1 H99 person who undertakes for pay the nursing 
through the estab. of a milk station at .St. and niaint^nanco of a child under nine 
Helens, Lancashire. The system of clinics years of ago, apart from its parents or 
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haying none, to give notice to the welfare existing local authorities. In conformity 
authority. The welfare autliorlty must with the Institution, by the National 
appoint child protection visitors whose Health Service Act, 1046, of a eoinprehen- 
duty It Is to visit from time to time any sive national health service available to all, 
foster children in their area and satisfy and for which the minister of health is 
themselves as to the health and well- responsible, provision was made for the 
^ing of such children. The Ministry of minister of health to take over all vohm- 
Health, in conjunction with the Ministry tary and public hospitals, subject to the 
of hiducation, institutes a system of teaching hospitals being given special 
inspection of school children for the treatment. Supplemcntarv services, sii<’h 
purpose of checking malnutrition, and the as mldwiferv. maternity and child welfare, 
maintenance of clinics where dental, eye, are pni\ idod through the local authorities, 
ond other troubles may be treated. Regional hospital boards to administer the 

Prorision of IfospUnls , — TJie public, os hospital and specialist services were set 
distinct from voluntary, hospitals wore up In about a score of regions, each largo 
owned and managed by local authorities, hospital or related group of hospit^s 
The publlo hospitals sprang from the having a management committee, tx- 
parochial system of the forty-third year cept in the case of voluntary teaching 
of the reign of Queen Khxabeth and these hosidtale. endowments were to pass to a 
paroohial functions were later transferred new fund, which the minister of health 
to boards of guardians. Early in the would adminisl(»r, the capital value of the 
nineteenth century all types of sickness, fund being niiportloned among the 
Including cholera, typhus, and smallpox, regional boards and the income from each 
were being treated in workhouse iiisti- | portion passing to the boards. See further 
tutloDs. It was not until the passing of uruler N viioval IlUALTn Sunvici: Act, 
the Public Health Acts of 1800 and la75. 1910; Hospitais. 

S rompted by the cholera epidemics, tliat Vn&nund and Adulterated Food . — Both 
tie local authorities set up by the Muni- the medical otllcer of health and the 
cipal Corporations were era- inspi c tor of mnsaiices have power to seize 

powered to build hospitals for Infectious anv uusoiiud article sold or exposed for 
and other diseases. There are now over sale ond intcndi d for the food of man, and 
600 infectious dibcasc hospitals, lialf of to take it b^‘forc a magistrate, who may 
which were erected for the treatment of eondernii it and order its destruction, and 
Binallpox. The Insurance Act, 1911, flue or imprison the owner op person in 
stimulated the growUi of sanatoria for whtiso possession it was found. Under 
tuberculosis. Under the IjocsI (Jovern- various Acts local authorities have power 
ment Act 1929, all the functions of the to make bv- laws for proven ting the bale of 
boards of guardians were tratinlerrcd to imwholesonio provibions in markets or 
CO. boroughs and c(», coiincil‘«, including faiib. There arc also stringent statutory 
the treatment of the sick in hospital, provisions against the sale of adulterated 
The Metropolitan Asylums Hoard of butter or milk; and samples of butter, 
London, which once adniinisfcred the margarine, and milk may be taken by the 
Isolation and mental hospitals of liondon, public annUst, or any one acting on his 
was dissolved and the hospitals of that behalf, witliout warning of his intoution to 
area transferred to the L U O. These anedj se. Vend<irs of horbcdesh are bound 
transferred hospitals became vested in to indicate the nature of their business by 
Publlo Assistanco Committees, tlio inten- a conspicuous notico outside their pre- 
tlon of Parliament being that the hosidtals misc'^. The legal standards of eow’*- milk 
so transferred should bo ojieratod, not arc dcbcnbed in the Sale of Milk i ♦ gu- 
under the Poor Law Acts, but under the lations, 1939. Under Sect. 24 of the \ uod 
Public Health Acts. By 1936 almost and Drugs Act, 1938, it is forbidden to 
all tho public hospitals in England and add any water or colouring matter, or 
Wales had been so transferred— number- any dried, condensed, or separate ^ milk to 
Ing 677, with about 1.10,000 beds; w^hlle milk Intended for salo; it is illegal t<» sell 
the other hospitals in tho ownership of as milk a mixture of cream and separated 
local authorities. Including isolation milk. The Milk and Dairies Order of 
hospitals, maternity homes, and sana- 1026 was pobsed with the object of im- 
toria, numbered in 1039 an additional proving tlie conditions under which milk 
1200 with nearly 60,000 bed.s. Whilst isj>roduced. It contains many provisions 
some of the hospitals transferred were for securing cleanliness, including pro- 
modem in character, others were buildings visions for cattle inspection, cleanliness of 
erected originally as workhouses and were dairies, and workers In them, and of 
In need of much adaptation in order to conveyance and distribution. Pasteurlsa- 
function as hospitals. The mental hos- tJoii is provided for In the Milk (Special 

S ltals and institutions for tho mentally Designations) Order, 193a and 1038. 

efeotive were genemllv managed by This imdudes lubereulln-testod milk, 
co. and co. boroughs. There were before Sect . 26 of tho Foot' anti Drugs Act, 
the Second World War about 1000 1938, prohibits the sale of tuberculous 
voluntary hospitals, containing 90,000 milk. Cream wh* h is artificial must be 
beds. The Health White Paper (1944) so labelled (Food , d Drugs Act, 1938). 
was proposed to create Joint regional Tho sale of dried milk is governed by 
autborlties for the ndminlstnition of ser- regulations of 1923 and 1927. and siraf- 
vloes, such os hospitals and spceiallbt treat- larly condensed mil k. The Food and Drugs 
ment, which could only be mado fully Act also contains provisions on the 
effective if they could draw on tho re- adnltt^ration of butter ond the moisture 
souroos of areas larger than those of most content of butter and margarine. Tho use 
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of ohemical presorvatlres for fooil is 
strictly limited by tho Public Hoalth 
(Preservative's, etc.) Uetmlations, 1926 
and 1927. Other regulation^ for the oon- 
trol of food deal with Blaughtcring, meat 
marking, and the handling and sale of 
meat. 

Pollution of Wn/cr, — See Severage above 
and Water Si pplv. 

Regulation of Factories and Workshops. 
-^See Factory IjEoislation. 

Ilotisina of the irorking Classes and 
Repair of Rouses. — This wide subject is 
dealt with under Housing. Hut it may 
be mentioned hero that although the 
labile Health Act enables tho 1*. H. dept, 
to require repairs to buikliugs other than 
houses, the extent of tho repairs which can 
bo enforced is much more limited than t>y 
using powers under tho Ilouf>lng Act. 
Repairs under tlio Public Health Act 
must come into tho category of defects 
which are prciudicial to health or a 
nuiounce (Sect. 92). Thus a dwelling- 
house or an oUicc building with a leaky 
roof, defective downspouts, drains, or 
sa^tar 3 ' conveniences may come wiUiin 
the provisions of Sect. 92 of the Public 
Health Act. 1 93C, because such defects may 
be either nuisances or iiijurioua or likely to 
cause injury to health. But worn floor- 
boarding, broken or missing rails to stair- 
cases, defective doors, broken plaster, are 
by no means either nuisances or injurious 
to health and can only be dealt with under 
the comprehensive powers aJlorded by tho 
Hoasing Act. While, however, power** to 
enforce repairs, under the latter Act, can 
only be used once within a period of \ oai<% 
notices under the Public Health Act in 
respect of minor repairs can be, uud are, 
served repeatedly as often as d(fe<*ls, 
properly oomlng wltldn that Act, arc <lis- 
covered. 

Water Supply. — II Is the duty of the 
local authority to provide a general supply 
of w’ater if danger to health arisen from 
nnwholesomencAto or iusiiihciency of the 
existing supply. This is without pro- 

i ndico to their powers to compel owners of 
LOUses to provide a supply of water 
thereto (Publio Health Act, 1936. 
Sect. 3.) Par. councils may utibhc wells, 
springs, or strcuii^ for water f>ui>pUcB. 
Lo^ authorities may make bydawb for 
preventing contamination, waste, or mis- 
uso of waters of a public supplj. They 
may also close or restrict the use of water 
from a polluted source (Sect. 140j. 

Public Baths and Washhouses.— \\ lu*co 
a local authority have adopted th** Paths 
and Washhouses Acts, 1846-9'j. since 
extended by the Publio Health A< 1. 1926, 
they may purchase or lease oxisting baths 
in or near their (list., or erect batiis and 
washhouses or provide oxien-alr bathing 
places, together with all necessary fund- 
tOBS and appuanooe. 

Recreation Grounds. — Most in. and dist. 
councils have full power to pm vide 
pleasure and recreation grounds and to 
regulate the use of. the saoje. In the 
aoiolnistratlve co. of London, where such 
grounds or *lnngs' are recomlscd to be 
vital to P. H., the L.C.C. and the various 
bor. councils have power, under the Open 


.'^^paces Act, 1906, oud tlio Metropolis 
Munogemeut Acts, to purchase or leaBe 
griiiind for this purputic. 

Construction of Hmldings. — Under Sect. 
61 of tlie Public Health Act, 1936. power 
IS given to local authorities to iiiak by- 
law’s in respect of the construction of 
1>uildiugs, and for their guidance in such 
inatterH the Ministry of Health have issued 
a series of model by-laws indicating a 
desirable standard. The main object of 
these by-laws w to ensure the con- 
«trii(‘tion of houaes whoso walls shall Ijo 
of proper thicknoss. materials and con- 
struction adequate to resist fires (see also 
Party Wall), foundations and site 
consistent w’ith the health of tho Inbab., 
and the sanitation, access at the rear, 
lighting and so fortli, strictly conformable 
to all reasonable requiroments. See also 
tho article Hor-iiNo. 

Port Health Administration. — This is 
mainly a matter for tho Board of Trade 
iimior the Mercliant Shipping Acts but 
port health authorities aro constituted by 
the- Miuistry of Health which exorcise over 
shipping within their art^a functions similar 
to those of sanitary [authorities on land. 
Port health autiimities (previously known 
as Port Sanitary Antlioritles) ai*o con- 
stituted under the Port Sanitary Regula- 
tions, with pow'crs derived, now, from 
M'Cts. 2-10 of tho IMibllc Ilialth Act, 
1036. Thus tho master of e\ery ship 
( nming from abroad must notify, by wlre- 
lers, to thr3 l*orl Health AiiUiorlty the 
e\i‘tenee of any per^'On suffering from 
Mime iiotitiublo infeetious disease. The 
authority can appoint medical olficerB 
(eommonly refern*d to as boarding medical 
otliccrs) to oxamJii^ persons Hullering from 
iafivtious diseases, and to require the 
master to take steps for the destruction of 
vermin. The duties of tho authority also 
include the supervision of all imported 
foodstuffs inteuded for human con- 
sumption. 

In the U.S.A. tho various states have 
P. IT. bcrvices siinllar to those of Great 
Britain adjusted to their individual needs. 
Tho International Healtli Div. of tho 
RockofeUor Foundation has granted a 
generous donation for tho purpose of 
edueAtionai tours for the touching of 
h>gicno. Thebo touts cover such dopto. 
of P. H. os admiiiist ration for P. H. 
utfluials, specialists in tuberculosis, in- 
fftfit hygiene, rchool liygjeno. the health 
adiiibiistratlon of ports, and domographtc 
HtatlHtics, etc. The Laaguo of Nations 
estab. a special health eominittoe and 
jMib. monographs on tlio organisation and 
working conditions of V. 11. sorvloee in 
different countries of world, besides 
issuing tho luternatlonliLl Health Hand- 
book. A constitution far a World Health 
Organisation (of which the League of 
Nations had made an Importaut begin- 
ning) was agreed upon by the United 
Nations in Paris lii Juno 1946 {see Health 
okganihation. World). Sm also 
Hygiene: Housing. 

The bibliography on the subject Is 
enormous, but for tho most part each 
authoritative text-book covers the same 
ground. Tho bibliography at the end of 
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the article on Local Govbbnmbnt wlU could be uied to mould P. O. aooordlng to 
apply to thifl article. See Stella Churchill, the wislieB of the ruling party has been 
IleaHh Senrioes and the VablUs, 1U28 ; O. il. aomonstratod ^ritb especial force by the 
Banningtoa, Knoltsh I^ublic Health Ad* totalitarian systems of the twentieth 
ministraiion, 11129; U. Newman. The century, with the neccasary corollary of 
HuUdiva of a Nation * 9 UedUh, 1039; a rigid eeu'iiorsmp. P. O. has bocoino a 
W. M. Frazer and O. O. Stallybrass. Text- matter for attempted sclentUdc invosti- 
6oolBo//*uhflc //ealf/i. (10th cd.), 1940; and gatlon. usually by the technlQuc of 
ann. ve'porta of the Ministry of Health. samplhig {.sec Gallup Poll), and the 

PubUo Holidays, see Bank Uoupayb. historical study of P. O. at various periodic, 

PubUo Houses, see Inns and Inn* and, for example, in oonnsoUon with 
KBBPBKS and IjICkncbs and Licicnsino particular elections, has been undertaken. 
Law. PubUo Order Act (lOSOL passed at a 

Publle&ty, see Advj^htubmknt and time when various para^millt^y oivanisa- 
PuBUC Bblations Opficbr. tions, in iuUtatlon of the FeaolfitB and 

Public LiabiUiy Insuranoe, see under Nazis, adopted black, brown, green, or 

iNSUKANCK. other distinctive shirts, marcbod In pro* 

PubUo Libraries Aot. see under Lidha* cession, and held political meetings wnlcb 
RUSS. not Infrequently led to disturbourcs of 

PubUo Meeting. It is a somewhat unm* the peace. This Afvalopment was In the 
structive principle of £ng. law that any nature of things far more marked on the 
person may miHit another person or an Continent than in Britain, whore, bow- 
indefinite number of pei'sonH at any ap- ever, there >vere ocoasional clashes 
pointed place so loug as they do not between the 'black shirts' of the Brit, 
thereby break the law. This principle is Union of Fascists and the Communists, 
a mere applloatiou of the ooDbtitutional TluU^ubllc Order Act prohibits both pa ra- 
Uberty of the subject, and to understand iniblary organua tions and the wearing of 
the Umitatlon of that principle it is only uniforms in connection with political 
necesaary to deUne an ' unlawful ossem bly ' objects. It also gi ves powers to the police 
and to specify the various arts in pla<^es of for the preservation of pubUc order on the 
pubUo resort that ate forbidden by statute u<‘easiou of pruc^essions. If the chief of 
or local by-laws. An unlawful assembly poheo. having regard to the time or place 
la generally defined os a 'meeting of great at which, and the eiroumstanoes in which, 
numbers of people under snoli circuin* any public proccosion is taking place or U 
stances of terror (by reason, for example, intended to take place and to the route 
of their weapons or generally menacing proposed, has reasonnh|e ground for 
attitude) 08 cannot but endanger the peac-e aiiprehcnding that the provocation may 
ond raise fears lu the minds of reason^ occasion serious public disorder, he may 
able people of the uojglibourhood. The give lUrectlons bnposing upon the 
knowledge by an agitator or other person organisers or participants suoh conditions 
oonvouiug a 1 nootlng that his appearance is as seem necessary for keeping pubUc order. 
Ukelv to provoke a broach of peace ac- including conditions prescribing the route, 
cording to the bidter opinion makes the No conditions, however, rcstrieling the 
ineetiug ipso farto unlawful. Among display of flags, banners, or embleniis may 
forbidden acds in public places by meetings l>e imposed by the Act except such are 
are the blocking up of pubUo thorough- reasonably neoeasary to prevent risk of a 
faros or interfering with the general 000 - breaoh of the peace, 
venienoe of oUier people, or the annoying PubUo Polley, see Contract. 
thereby of tonants of adjacent honsos. PubUo Prosecutor. This oflloor’s duty 
The general principle is that a piibUo is to take oriiuinal proceedings under tlie 
thoroughfare is provided for no other sui>oriuleadence f)f tlie attorney-general, 
purpose than to provide a means for the in cases of Importance or great diificulty, 
pubUo of passage and repassage. A place or in oases where, from the uuwi]]ingiie.ss or 
of public reson like Trafalgar Square or faibn*e of the person amieved to rn-ose- 
Hydo Park is analogous tboreto, and. cute, it is desirable in the nubile iuteretit 
strictly. jpersoDs have no right wliatevor that tho ofteuder should not escape 
to hold P. Ms. for tlie dis<'U'^*<ion of any justict*. lu cases of linportaoce or 

S nestlon. whether t>oclol, religious, puU- diUlculty the I’. P. must give advice to 
oal, or otherwise. See also PuiiLic clerks of justices and to chic/ oilicera of 
Order Act (1936). police and other iiersons coui'erneil m the 

PubUo Opinion, resultant of indivMual proooediogs. He may aUo assist private 
opinion ana wisluts on questions of pubUo prosceutoi’S by authori^Jiug t liom to iueur 
life. The exfstiuico of an informed P. O. special (*usts to obtain scientific evidence 
Is an essentia] basis for a strong democratic <»r the help of counsel. Tlie ofheo. prior 
system. The spread of oduoation amongst U> 1908. was held bv the solicitor for the 
tho broad mass of the pop., and especlaUy time being to toe Treasury, but is now a 
the inrluslon of civics, i.e. a knowledge of separat*' ofUoe. For U.S.A. see 
the workings of national and local gov. . Is a Attoknk v. 

necouary foundation, and hook publishing PubUo Raeoi^ OUloe, archives of the 
free from the control of the gov. of the day central gov. of Britain, amd. and modem, 
has loug been recognised as essential for Few records hwH* survived from the period 
the eKpresslan of P. O., and for the pro- in which admin^ration wae carried on in 
vision of facts upon which it can he hosed, the king's court without any great degree 
to which bae been added in more recent of specTalisatlou of function. With ths 
yean the nso of radio and film. The developing scope ond activity of the 
possibility that these and similar media royal gov. was introduced an increosing 
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speolallsatlon of the work, as the sur- largred the field of public records to which 
YlTtoff records show. The first Pipe Roll the Act applied. An Act of 1877 set up 
is preserved from 1131, the first Receipt a procedure to determine whe^er or not 
Rolls from Henry II.'s reign* and the any ^ven class of documents wore of 
first Memorial Rolls from that of John; sumcient * value to Justify their Preserra- 
the twelfth -century Plea Rolls witness a tlon* in the P. R. O., and to regulate their 
well-developed Judicial organisation. In elimination if they were not. An Act of 
a third stage the constant growth of 1898 extended from 1715 to 1660 the dates 
business and staff produced recurring sub- of documents t.o which the Act may apply, 
divisions of gov. depts. and their records. The existing situation is as follows, 
as, for example, the Curia Regis < 4 .v.) All documents in gov. dopts., and dlvs. 
di'ndod as regards its Judicial nmetions (except the court of probate) of the 
into king’s bench and common picas, supremo court and in older royal courts. 
Moreover the depts. ’ceased to follow are in the charge and superintendence of 
the king* and his perambulatory court, the master of tiie rolls and may be, and 
and by nec'essity acquired a fixed location ore removed into his custody ’coimter- 
for businiNs. staff, and records. The signed warrant.’ The P. R. O. has 
Tudor period saw sev. innovations, absolute discretion as to the admlnlstra- 
new machinery of government, new tion of these, usually known os the legal 
courts, and the introduction of directing section. For ’departmental’ records, 
* boards.’ The chief contribution of tho though many transfers have been made, 
period was the Implementing of an existing no warrant has in practice been used; 
tendenov: secretaries finally became, as thus they are held to be still tho property 
secretaries of state, the chief executive of the transferring depts. (though in 
officers for domestic and foreign affairs, ’charge and superintendence’ of tho 
and a special repository is provided for master of the rolls) who may requisition 
their papers. The modern Treasury and and withdraw them, and are prime movers 
Admiralty were estab. in the succeeding in making transfers, and in controlling 
century. The close of the eighteenth their frequency, volume, and scope, and 
and the first three-quarters of the nine- the extent to which tho public may havo 
teenth centuries were a period during access to them; the P. R. O. has, however, 
which tho administrative divs. which a recognised advisory capacity, and tho 
had evolved from medieval times were master’s rules lay down conditions under 
reformed and modernised. ‘ which transfers will ho accepted. The 

The first repository for official docu- records of the state paper office occupy a 
ments was in the Treasury of tho Receipt position midway between tho two above, 
in Westminster, where, save for a short \ll home and foreign documents down to 
period In the Tower during the fourteenth 1 7*^2 are classed os ’state papers,’ and are 
century, records wore housed until the held in the same formal custody as ’ legal* 
opening of tho nineteenth. The ever more records. Those of subsequent years are, 
numerous sections of. administration, with later records from the Foreign and 
however, began to look after their own Homo Office, classed as * dopartinental * 
records, in reposltorios in many places m records. Tho date i782 was chosen (in 
London. Tho work of scholars like 1909) to denote tho official differentiation 
Dug<lale, Madox, and Rymer, whose of the secretary of suite’s office into 
Fcedera appeared Iq, 1704-17, caused separate colonial, foreign, and homo 
a CTowing awareness of the treasures of depts. The records of tlic (Colonial Office 
hiJu^rio material which lay in tho neg- are, however, classed as * dopartmental’ 
looted recoriLs. In 1703 House of Loras records whatever their date, bocauso that 
committees were set up to consider ‘the office does not wholly originate from the 
Method of keeping Records In Offices* and secretary of state’s activities. Legal and 
’Ways to remedy what shall be found to departmental records arc treated equally 
be amiss.’ Their reports appeared in in technical oonsldoralions of storage, 
1719; in 1732 there was a report on tho repair, etc., notwithstanding their dltTor- 
fire in the Cotton I ibrary, and othcTS of enco in status. It should bo nottul that 
the same century dealt with specific ’legal' is a misleading term as applied to 
repositories. It was not until 1800, the records of most medieval courts, 
however, that a truly comprehonsivo since they arc in fact preponderantly 
report appeared, namely, that of tho administrativo. 

’Select Committee appointed to enquire The conservation of tho records Includes 
into the State of tho Pnbllo Records.* their assembling and housing, and the 
A series of six commis'^ions, colh'cUvcly elimination of unwanted docuiueots: tlieir 
called ’The Record Commission,* was sorting, numbering, labelliug, and listing, 
appointed, and produced reports in 1312, and their distrlbubion and packing; the 
1819, and 1837. Criticism of their work provision of summaries of their location; 
led to inquiries by a House of Commons and their repair and binding. Tho 
Select Ckimmitteo, whose report of 1836 making of the records available to students 
included a plan for tho collection of pubUo entails tlio provision of means of reference 
records Into one place under one authority, and of public seandt rooms, and includes 
the (oamcr being Chancery Lane, and the photographic facilities and pubs, by the 
latter the master of the rolls. P. R. 0. 

The first aud most important of the The Act of 1877 dealt with the ollmlna- 
statiitcs by which the work of the dept, tion of documents, being specifically 
Is still regulated is tho Public Record designed to prevent not Improper dos- 
Office Act of 1838, resulting from the traction, but only unnecessary preser- 
report of 1836. An (Irder of 1852 en- vation. The masU^r of tho rolls was 
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empowered to make rules on the subject, 
and the flrat (1882) set up a body of In- 
spcctiuer offloors, at least tliroe in number, 
plus a representative of the dept, con- 
cerned. They wore to submit schedules 
of documents to bo destroyed, to be laid 
befoi*e Parliament. Under new rules of 
1890, still current, docuuients existing 
or * about to exist’ in gov. dopts. are 
subject to a schedule prepared Jn gov. 
depts.. but theu Hubmlticd to the in- 
specting otticers. To the end of 1948 
seventy-four schedules of legal and 
308 of departmental records were mmie. 

A committee of 1943 <livided th(3 life of 
modern records into ilireo phases; the 
first comprised files in current use; the 
second those needed only for occasional 
refcrt'ijcc; the third those no longer 
normally required. The second phase 
had often resulted in neglect, ami a per- 
manent reptjsltory was required. By 
1948 five stations on au incomplete 
extension of the underground ruihvny liad 
been taken over and utilised, in a process 
known us the * Minlxi* hcheme. 

Tlic use of pliotography has been de- 
veloped, and photostat machines were 
einplove<l during tin World War. 

In 1910 tlio large iiiioioiilioUigraph 
iua<'hiiic was Introduced. 

Activities <»f the 1*. U. O, outside the 
Act include the supervision of manorial 
rc<‘or<ls and pur. tithe apportinmueuts. 
The Historical MSS. C'omTiiission {q.v,) 
has carrhsl on from the P. B. u. the w’ork 
on PtipeiN and MSS. of jirivate lainilies and 
Inst itut inns. Under the eomiuission was 
created in 1945 a national rogIsUT of 
archhcH to ontaniso the collc<«tlon of 
InfoiMuation about and the ('orupilation 
of a ecnlral ind«*v of pri\al<* and local 
archives of all ilatcs and kinds. The 
hoards and 4*0111 iniNKlons of nationatiHcd 
induct ri4*s have an obligation to eonsult 
the P. K. O. about their ro4*ords. Sie 
Ibival fVmimissiou on Publi<' llccords 
(1910), Itrst HeiHirt, 1912; M. S. Hiuseppi, 
A OuitJr to the ManiMmtftff prrseri'ed in 
f/ic Public Iterord 1923, 1921: V. H, 

(iaIbraJlh, Introduction to th< r»e of 
l^thhr Itecords 1934; and (fuidc to the 
J*ublic ftri'ords: Part I: Introductory 
(H.M.rt.O.), 1949. 

Publio Relations OlTloer, hea<l of an in- 
foriuation div. in a gov, dept, or other 
body. He is the normal i-hanmd of 
information ladwecn tho g4>r. dept., 
niuuicii>al rvirporution, publu* utility 
service, op other body, and tho press or 
public. Some P. R. Os. or ppt'ss officers 
were introiliioed into gov. depts. after the 
P'irst World War, but It was imlv in the 
early part of the Second World War that 
separuU) P. R. divs. became a i»art of tho 
organisation of all but tlio siiialh'^t flepts., 
and tho Ministry of Information was sot 
up wit.h functions which included tho 

S rovleion of coniinoii service facilities for 
opts, requiring publlolty material. Ilome 
Information services expanded raphlly 
during this time. In tho period betwoou 
the setting up of tho Ooiitrnl Otfleo of 
Information on April 1, 1948, emphasis 
shifted from publicity connected with the 
war -effort to publicity concerning the 

E.E. 10 


national eoonomie difficulties, and the more 
important measures of social legislation. 
The Ctmtral Office of Information (unlike 
the Ministry of Information, whloh it 
succeeded) has no responsibility for the 
policies underlying inrormatlon projects, 
but is solely a common service teohnlcal 
agency working at the request and to the 
requirements of tho ministerial dept. Tho 
Idea of using publicity for any project 
often origluatcB with an administrative 
branch or div. of tho dept., and the P. R. O. 
or press officer, in addition to advising on 
the typo of publicity most likely to be 
effective. i«4 respousibh* for executing that 

S ort of the publicity which is organised 
cpartmentalty {e.y. ministerial press con- 
fercmces and the briefing of voluntary 
organisatlcjns worklTig in conjunction vidth 
the dept.). Ho alt*4> heciire..s the co- 
operation of the Central Oltice of In- 
formation in the production of publicity 
material for which the Central Office 
is rchpousible t»'clinieallv U.tj. press 
and poster advertising, films, booklets). 
On occasions tho idea of using puldicity 
originates with tlie P. R. O. or iiiforinution 
div. and not with the administrative div. 
conc4*rned. Tliis is partly because tlie 
Infonurition div., thniiigh its w’lder 
cc»ntU4 1 with the public and tho organs 
of pulilic opinion, may become avtare 
In advance of the administrative div. that 
a particular problem or situation 
<levcloT>ing which may call for tho iw' of 
pubih jt> ; and also iiartly because other 
otllcetN of the information div., being 
recruited mainly from tho press or adver- 
tising world, are by their training and 
experience more alive tlian the adminis- 
trator 4‘im 4*xpect to be t4> tho contri- 
butions which publicity can make to the 
attainment of adininistmtive ends. Three 
main criticisms emerge from the evidence 
given recently by the Newsjinpcr Pro- 
prietors’ As.sociatlon and tho Newspaper 
Btusioly to a Tit^asiirj- coramittco on the 
services performed by press offlccsi in lio- 
partmental divs.; that press ntficestcud to 
beconio apologists fiir their depts., and are 
reluctant to give information which would 
presont their dept, or Its policy in on 
unfavourable light; that they prevent 
direct contact between a newspaper 
representative and* tho adinJuistrutivo 
head of tin* branch or div. coueerned w'ith 
the sul>jeet-mattor of the inquiry; and 
tliat pro«-8 olficors too often tend to ri'gard 
their obligation to the press as iliscJiurged 
by tho i^siie of a written otficial handout, 
and are loath to supph'inont the handout 
(or ‘release’) on requcNl hv bnckgrouml 
informal ion and gui4lrtiM«'. But over- 
riding conditions giivoni the work of gi»v. 
depts., iiieluding pnrl. piivlloge and the 
right 4)4 tho House of U4)inra4ms to first- 
hand knowledge of eertalu governmental 
or (lopartmental decisions; and again 
security 000614101^^10118 m.iy be involved, 
or again tho pub! interest might bo ill- 
served by premature publicity. 

Publio Revenue. The income yielding 
assets of the state (Britain) ere the Grown 
lands and certain Investments, such as 
shares in the Anglo-Perslan Oil Company 
and in tho Suez Canal. Dividends from 

2 A 
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these shares are paid directly into the 
Consolidated Fnna. The oommlssioners 
of Crown lands collect the rents arisiiur 
from the properties and p^ over the 
proceeds as net revenue. Of the fees 
received by depts.. the receipts of the 
post office are the larffcst. so lai'ge, in fact, 
that the post office is classed as one of 
the revenue depts. Many other depts. 
collect minor smns and some pay these 
receipts directly into the Consolidated 
Fund. But the majority treat their 
receipts as appropriations in aid, the 
receipts bclnf paid Into the paymaster- 
generars cash account, where thc 3 ’ aire 
placed to t]»e credit of the services con- 
cerned and the depts. draw a proportion- 
ally smaller sum from the Excheciner 
for their voted expenditure. But all thoM‘ 
sources of P. R. arc trifling: compared with 
taxation, a fact wliich was still further 
emphasised durinj? the Second World 
War when the rate of income tax and 
surtax rose very sharply. The Hoard of 
Inland Revenue collects direct taxes, 
the chief items of which are incoTiie tax, 
surtax, and estate duties; while the col- 
lection of indirect taxes is the prov. of the 
Board of Customs and Excise. Tlie 
accountant and comptroller greneral, who 
is the head of the flnaucial dept, of the 
Board, receives from tlie local collect* irs 
a statement of receipts (and payments for 
expenses), and from the surveyor*** 
reports he can ascertain the amount of 
duty which should have been eolleetc*! 
and paid in. The accountant and comp- 
troller general transfers money daily from 
the greneral accoimt of the commission- 
ers of Customs and Excise to the Consoli- 
dated Fund at the Bank of EiiKlund. 
retaining a certain sum for cuireut 
expenses. In order to avoid unnecessary 
transfers of money the revenue dept-., 
draw upon their receipts for expenses, and 
moneys so used are treated as advances 
on accoimt of the vote. The Board of 
Inland Revenue tn'at <1 opart mental 
expenditure in the same way. They too 
draw money from their general account 
to pay for rate expenditure, and the 
money is periodically repaid by the 
Treasury. 

Tlie taxation and other sources of 
P. R. (Great Bnta^.n) in the fiiuincinl 
years 1938-39 and 1948-49 were as 
follows: 

1938-39 1948-49 
iL million 


Inland revenue: 


Income tax 

33.5*9 

1,367 6 

Surtax 

«2*.5 

97-9 

Death duties* . 

77 4 

177 1 

Stamp duties . 

210 

•>6 4 

Profits Tax (National 



Defence fontrlbiition) 

21-9 

199 1 

Excess Profits Tax 
Otl^ inland rev’enuo 
dn^s 

— 

79 8 

1 0 

0-7 

Special contribntion . 

— 

79 4 

Customs and Excise: 



Customs . 

226-3 

823 3 

Excise 

114 2 

733*.5 

Motor vehicle duties 

35*6 

.52*7 

Sale of surplus war stores 

— 

99-6 


•‘^938-39 1948-49 
£ i^illion 

Sunilus receipts from 


certain trading services 
Post office (net receipts) 

9-.5 

28-0 

Post office fund . 
Broadcast receiving 

1-4 

— 

licences . 

* 

11-7 

Oowii lands 

Hc‘ceipts from sundry 

1-3 

0-0 

loans 

5-7 

17-7 

Miscellaneous 

12-9 

JL80 6 

Ordinary revenue total. 

927-2 

4,006-0 

Post office . 

1 ucomo ta x ded iic-t cd 

79-(f 

1.52-7 

from cxc(*s8 pmtits tax 
post-war refunds 

__ 

8 7 

Self -hu lancing rc\ enuo 



total 

790 

161 4 

Total ordinary and 8tlf~ 



balancing revLiiiir 

1,006 2 

i.lOS 0 

Total other receipts, re- 



jiayments, etc. . 

190 2 

3S2 0 

ilrand total gor. nveiiits . 

1.196-4 

1. ).>0 0 


* included m post oIUct self-bnlaucing 
reiemie. 


Most modern systems of state revemio 
present essentially the same fi*atiin*s as 
that of Great Britain, though the indi- 
1 Kiiial souives may go by different naim'S. 
In tlie above list the iicads are merely 
popularly designated, and the ehis^iilca- 
tion, however convenient, is ceonoinically 
•IS unseientifle as the nssumed dl\. into 
ttix receipts and non-tax receipts. A 
I'lusaitleatioii more In aceordunee with old 
economists is tliat into taxation dirt*ct 
and indirect, and Crown revenue. Hut 
modern economists have repeatedly 
.show’ll not only that the incidence of 
so-called direct taxes Is often on other 
persons than those primarily intended to 
bear the burden, and, conversely, that 
many indiriM't tuxes aie in leality direct 
(r.g. some stamp duties an* a direi’t 
deduction from income, wliile frequently 
ln(lirc‘et imposts on eomiiiodities reinoiu 
on the shoulders of those from whom 
they were originally collected in spite of 
the economic assumption that they ore 
passed on to the eoiisutiier). hut that the 
whole of the revenue from the post office 
and other state monopolies, together witli 
tlie receipts from stump duties, is, in 
reality, taxation, though its precise 
ineidcncc inu 3 be dilTleult to detennine 
in partlcninr cases. It i<3 not a littlo 
Buomalous that the most productive 
source of P. R. slioiild he a ttx which in its 
origin was no more than a temporary 
war tax (see iNf’OMJS TATt). The pre- 
1932 Brit, system of restricting onstoma 
and excis<> duties to a more handful o/ 
commodities was not only advantageous 
to trade generally, but condiieive to a 
high yield of revenue (see on this Excihe 
Duty; (X’htomh Dutika). 

A circumstance that made the Brit. 
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levy more productive than those of most 
other coimtries was that it was dosifirnod 
exclusively for purposes of P. K. unc*om- 
plicated liy a policy of protective duties. 
It is clear, too, that the fcroator the 
number and amount of protective duties, 
the less must bo the revenues from purely 
customs duties, a deficiency which must 
necessarily be made up in other ways, 
as, for example, by the octroi system {jsee 
Octroi). 

The total public revenue in Great 
Britain for various financial years since 


1880 is os follows: 

£ 

81,872,000 

1883-81 

1900-01 

140.124,000 

1913-14 

198.213,000 

1918-19 

889,021,000 

1919-20 

1,339,571,000 

1920-21 

1,125.98.">,000 

1929 30 

811,971,000 

1937 -38 

875,718.000 

1938 39 

9.30.935,000 

1939- 10 

1.049.189,000 

1940 41 

1,408,867,000 

1941-12 

2.071,0.57,000 

1913 41 

2.8 1 9,8.7 1,000 

1944-15 

2,819.8.71,000 

1915-46 

3,281,450,000 

1916-17 

3,.31 1,22.3,000 

1947-48 

3,841.859,000 

1948-19 

4,006.591,000 


lAtcnl Taxation I^mnue. The total 
amounth received by lo«'al .nithoritios in 
Eut^hind and Wales from the lutcs in the 


financial years ended March 31, 1914, and 
specified years thereafter were: 


£ 


1913-14 

71,276,000 

19.30-31 

149,896,000 

1935-36 

164,914,000 

1940-41 

203,892,000 

1945-16 

221,000,000 

1946-47 

239,000,000 

1947-18 

278,000,000 

1048-49 

(estimated) 266,801,000 


Scotland £ 

1944-45 

24,285,000 

1945-46 

23,306,000 

1946 47 

28,019,000 

1947-48 

32,073,000 

In addition to l»lo<-k grants (€59,129, 


ill the United ICiuurdom in 1947-48 and 
£8,580, OUO ill Scotland) under the Local 
Government Acts 1929 to 1916, local 
authorities receive other large gov. 
grants, e.g. from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for purposes of education, from the 
Home OlHce for police expenditure, from 
the Miiiibtry of Health for houMug, etc. 
They also receive large sums from gt»v. 
depts. as reimbiu'hemeiits in respect of 
expenditure on einergoncy services. Total 
gov. grants to local government authori- 
ties in 1916-17 amounted to £252,ll3,u00 
for England and Wales, and in 1914-45, 
£25,874,000 for Scotland. 

Uviif^d States . — The P. II. for the U.S.A. 
for the yvuT'* ending June 30, 1947, and 
June 30, 1949, was as follows: 


General and Special Accounts ; 

J9/7 

$ 

1949 

9 

Internal revenue: 

Income tax ...... 

Miscellaneous internal roeiuie . 

social security taxes ..... 

Taxes upon carriers and th<'ir employee.^ 
Railroad uneniployiuent ins u ranee contributions 
for administrative cxpeiHes 

Cnstoms 

Surplus property ...... 

Other iniRccllaucous receipts .... 

29,305.568,451 
8.0 49,467,726 
1,64 1.315.389 
380,057.125 

14.171.002 

191.078,260 

2,885,796,668 

1.914.867.485 

f 

29,482,283.7.79 

8,318.022,991 

1,913,14.7.400 

563.832,721 

9.7.39.295 

381,484.796 

589,078.103 

1,482.018,152 

Total budget reoeljits .... 

41,718.325,110 

42.773,505.520 

Deduct: 

Appropriation to federal old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insiiraneo trust fund . 

Refunds of m*cli)ts .... 

1,459,491.921 

1,690,295,705 
2.837, '^42,005 

Not budget receipts .... 

43,258,833,189 

38,215,667,810 

Tr^iM Arctmnts, etc. : 

Federal old-ngo and survivom' insurance tnwt 
fund ....... 

' National service life Insurance fund 

Railroad retirement account .... 

Unoniployiiient trust fund .... 

Other trust funds and accounts 

623.332.497 
1,504,130.636 
322, t. ,274 
1,289,398.022 
1,501,515.849 

1,923,769,34 4 
690,051,535 
635,401,876 
1,173,175,672 
1,302,028.241 

Total receipts 

5,244.027,279 

5,724,426,671 


Tbr omission of cents in the separate items accounts for the apparent inaccuracy in certain totals. 
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PubUo Sohool, term which has sreaUy 
varied in meaning at different times. 
It can be used in a wide sense to denote' 
(as In the U.^^.A.) a school which is not 
under private ownership and uontrol. 
In Enriand. however, the term has gained 
a spemal, narrower moaning. According 
to the terms of reference of the Fleming 
Committee (li)42) 1\ S. are 'schools 
which are in membership of the governing 
bodies* association or the headmaster 
conference.* The election of a head- 
master to the latter of those organisa- 
tions normally deitonds on his school 
(1) posseting a certain amount of inde- 
pendence; (*i) undertaking aomo post- 
general certificate work; (3) ountoining 
a certain number of boys over the age of 
thirteen; (4) having a number of former 
pupils at unlvs. Such schools nunii)er 
rather fewer than 200. Slightly le.ss than 
half are 'independent* schools, the rest 
being aided hy grants from local edu- 
cation authorities or from the Ministry 
of Education. They are controlled by a 
board of governors or other constitutional 
authority. P. 8. were often founded for 
religions or philanthropio purposes, some 
of them dating hack to the Middle Ages 
(Wincheetcr. 1382, Eton, 1140), but the 
majority were founded in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Eton is said 
to have been the first grammar school 
to receive the name of P. s., the meaning 
then being that scholars might come to it 
from any part of England, and not. as 
was generally the case, from the immediate 
neighbourhood of the school. The <‘x- 
cluslve P. S. have been frequently criti- 
cised because they began as foundations 
for poor scholars and grew into a privilege 
of the wealthy. Both Eton and Win- 
chester were enjoined in their charters, 
to provide for free place pupils, ‘paupere^ 
ot indigentes,’ but, like.many other P. s., 
botli in time estab. exclusive tradltionb. 
This* exclusiveness has often been tin* 
chief difference between many u P. s. 
and the old grammar schools from whieh 
sev. P. S. originated. Features common 
to all P. 8. arc the prefect systcin. 
religious teacliing. a high regard fur team 
games,^ and an emphasis on chanu ter 
building. But these features also Firev ail 
In many grammar or other secorular\ 
schools, private or otherwise, and it i- 
therefore often haul to define a ]\ S 
otherwise than by reference to the ini- 
portant social and e< (nioiiiic aspect. A 
mrge number of P. are residential. 
whToh makes them more expensive, iiud 
although some have always been day 
schools, even these, on account of tiieir 
social pre-cmlnencc, huAc been in a 
position to choose tholr pupils carcfuliy. 
But though in the past many boys went 
to P. H. from recognised preparatory 
schools, many were able to enter tiy 
obtainlag open scholarships. Since 1944 . 
when the Education Act allowed loral 
authorities to provide education of the 
P. H. type where this seemed to suit 
parents and pupils, many boys have gone 
to famous P. 8. by way of the qualifying 
common entrance examination taken 
by children at the age of eleven. It may 


be doubted whether the traditions of the 
P. S. differ substantially from those of 
the endowed grammar sohools. Both 
groups liad suffered a great decliue by 
the early nineteenth century, and wore 
lu need of reform. The Publlo Schools 
Act of 1808 was tlio outcome of a royal 
commission set up in 1801 to Investigate 
the working of nino sohools — Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, Shrewsbury, Charter- 
house. Uugliy. Westmiristi'r, St. Paul’s, 
and Meroliaiit Taylors’ — but tlio last two 
were subsequently omitted from the 
operation of the Act of 1 808. It appeared 
evident that some schools at least had 
instituted reforms in the standard of 
acconunodation, curriculum, and moral 
tone before tho commission wa.s appointed. 
About this time a number of new 1*. .S. 
were founded. These include Mnrl- 
borougli, Cheltenham, Radley, and Lanc- 
ing, fdl in the 1840s; Wellington in the 
1850s; and Clifton in the 1800s. Can- 
ford, Stowe, and Bryanston were estab. 
after the First World War. 'Tlie P. S. 
revival had inuc'h influence in tho general 
state of education. These largely ex- 
clusive schools heralded the beginnings of 
a national •systcin of education. Tho 
headmasters* conference was estah. hy 
Thring of Hppiiighain as a protest against 
the exclusion of tho seven schools dealt 
with in the Public Schools Aid from the 
FiUdow'pd Schools Act of 1869. In 1910 
an association of governing bodies of 
P. H. was founded. Two yi^ars later a 
bitnllar association in respo<*t of girls’ 
schools was formed, tho schools lielonglng 
to It being generally termed P. S., althongb 
the term is more commonly used in 
connection with boys’ schools. The Eng. 
P. S. lias, since 1850, been responsible 
for edneating a very large proportion of 
the leading figures lu Eng. public life. 
.Vinong the most famous P. 8. masters are 
\rnold of Rugby (q.r.)y James of Eton, 
'^nuiuel Butler of Shrewsbury (v.w.), 
Thnng of rFipingham (7.r.), and Flcupy 
Montagu Butler of Harrow (7.V.). Tho 
chief eoiitributlon made by Tliring and 
others to the school world was to restore 
to It the ideal of the Christian gentleman. 
While recognising the great at'hievement 
of P. S. in scholarship. It is not unfair to 
lusHume that the development of tho mind 
is not a primary consideration, and that 
the chief concern is tho moulding of 
an upright character througli the cor- 
porate life of the school, and the tnilnlng 
of a good citizen, though <‘ritic8, often 
from the P. H. theinselvel, have com- 

{ ilaiiicfl tlint they encourage class Iso- 
atlon. This oriticism, hciwover, has 
lost much of Its force since ihe lK>gjnning 
of the twentieth century, aiul especially 
since 1914. Srr W. O. Xe**tor-Hmith. 
To Whom (Jo Schools IMonff?, 1943; Kir 
R. Llving'-touc. Bdvcfitiou for a World 
Adrift* 1941; P^ihlic, Schools 

and the Gt ncral KdurfUionnl Kysfrm, 1 944 ; 
J. F. Wolfenden, The I^ihlir Schools To- 
day, 1919; and The l^tblic Schools* Year 

Public Service Vehicle la defined In 
Sect. 121 of the Road Tralfic Act, 1930, 
as 'a motor vchiole used for carrying 
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pawMurm for hire or reward other than tbo nrban diets, of SnRbind and Wales 
a venlolo which is a contract cairlase control tholr own water supply. In 
adapted to carry loss then oiirht pas- London in 1902 the London Water Ck>m- 
senKers; or a tramoar or trolley yehiole.* panlos were taken over by the Motro- 
A pontract carriage * Is defined in tUo same poUtan Water Board, under we Metropolis 
Act as a * motor vehicle carrying passen- Water Act of that year. Oomprenen- 
gers for hlro or reward under a contract sive provisions relating to water supply 
express or Implied for the use of the are contolncd In the Water Act, 1945, 
vehicle as a whole at or ff>r a fixed or under which the minister of health is 
agreed rate or sum.* The Act of 1930 given the duty of promoting the con- 
rave a local authority, who, under any servationand proper use of water resources 
local Act or Order are operating a tram- and securing the efliective execution by 
way, light railway, trolley vehicle, or water undertakers, imder his control and 
omnibus undertaking, powers to ran direction, of a national policy relating to 
P. S. Vs. on any road within their dist.; water. See further under Water Bupphv. 
and also with the consent of the Traffic (fas. — Before the nationalisation of the 
Cominissionors for tho traffic area on gas industry there were some 1016 gas 
which any other road is situate, on that undertakings In tho L^nited Kingdom, of 
road without having to obtain a special whicli 275 were local authorities, 405 
par. Act or Order. Under the Act of statutory companies, and 306 companies 
1930 tho looul authority had to obtain working without statutory powers. The 
a licence froiii the Traffic Cnriunissionors, ana. make of gas was approximately 
but tho Act has been amended by the 418,OOU.OOO,OOU cnb. ft., of which about 
Transport Act , 1947, the gimcral ofToct of 36*5 per cent uus made by local authorl- 
tho nuiondnicnt in this particular being ties. In addition, about 52,000.000.000 
tliat a pasHtiiigcr road transport service cub. ft. of gas was purchased from coke 
is exempted from tlie necessity of obtain- ovens. Tho unn. amount of gas sold at 
iiig a licf'ncc under the provisions of the the prt'sent time (1950) is at least double 
Road Traffic* Act; ]. *t fho t^-pea of that sold in 1920, and over 30 per cent is 
vehicles to Ijc employed and stopping used for industrial and commercial piir- 
plnccs nuiMt l>c approved by tlic licensing i)o‘-C'a. (las production yields alHi> valn- 
authorlty for the area. Ttie licensing able residuals such as coke, tar, ammonia, 
authority, formerly tho Traffic Com- etc. rilnco the lias Regulation Act, 1920, 
mlssioncrs, is ii<»w renamed the Licensing the normal method of charging for gas has 
Authority for Public Morvlce Vehicles. been changed from tlio volumetric (cub. 

Public Stores. Tlio Brit. (Jov. appro- ft.) basis to the thermal basis, under which 
priates certain marks, the tnosi familiar tho charge is based on the number of iient 
of which is the broad arrow, for (he pur- units contained in the ga-. For this 
po.se of disiirignisiiing P. S. By the purpose the unit of heat i-i the therm 
Public Stores Act. 1875, it is a uii>- (100.000 Brit. Thermal Units), and the 
domeniioiir piiniHliable by imprisonment number of B.Th.U. produced by the eom- 
up to two years to put any of tiiesc marks bustinn of 1 cub. ft. of gas under certain 
without authority on non-g()v. Hton*s, To conditions is known as ti»o calorific value, 
obliterate such marks 8<» us to conceal the N<»rinally. gas is subj«*ct to tests for 
fact that stores are g*>v. property Is a caloritie value. i>urlt> (freedoni from 
felony punishable with peiwl servitude sulpiiu retted hydrogen), and prt*ssure 
up to seven years. (iiimiinum 2 in.). 

Public Trustee, gov. official whose office The gas industry was notionali^cd by 
was opened in 1908 under the Official tho Uas Act. 19 IS, which estaii. twelve 
Trustee Act, 1906, and through whom the Area (ijw Bo.irds to wliioh existn g gas 
state acta as executor and trustee* under undertakings were trnusforrcd. The Has 
a will, or as tnistco under a settlement Council exercise^ certain fiiiictioiis, mainly 
and ill other similiir capacities. Tho value advisory and financial, in respect. of the 
of tbo trust s accepted up to iho end of (ias Area Boards. 

the financial year 1948 19 was over Klvctriritu, — See Britlsei Electhicity 
^ 552.679,000. Tlie facts of any trust, new AiTitouiTV. 

or old, in which it is desired that the P. T. TranoraifS . — Genera I legislation rel.iting 
shoiilci lict may Iw* brought if) his notice by to tmnnvays and light rallwaj s is con- 
letter or interview. The appointment is tained in the Tramways \ct of 1870 and 
effected in the sumo i^ay as a private the Light Railways Act of 1896 and 1912, 
tniRtt‘ 0 , or by an order of the court. The which wore up to 191 9 administered by the 
1*. T. can act solely or jobitly with others. Bonnt of Trade, after >vhich they were 
Kxwmtora who have obtained probate can taken over by the Ministry of Transport 
transfer their tl titles to him umicr «n ortlor under Uie Act of 1919. Sie further under 
of the court. Ho can also act as an Tbamwvvs. 

administrator with or without the will Puhiic Utilities in fht I .S.A. — In the 
annexed. Strict, accn’cy Is nhsc'rvcd in all moin tho chief public utility owned and 
uiaUora dealt with ill tho dept, of the P. T. operated by most Amer. cities is tho 
Aooouuts in shuple form are furnished to water supply. l‘> some conspicuous coses 
the beneficiaries aa required. enonnmis sums, niunlng Into millions 

Public Utilities. The chief services of dollars, havo been spent to bring a 
oovorod by tho leading P. U. are the supply of pure water from great distances, 
supply to the public of water, gas, elec- Tho supply of electricity is meinlv In 
trieltv, and tramways. the hands of private corporations. 

Wafer. — About two-thirds of the co. Before the Second W'orld War these pro- 
bo/9., nearly all non-co. bora., and half of duced 96,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. The 
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installed seneratins maohtneiy totalled 

14.500.000 h.p. Approximately 24,650,000 
customers were served, nearly 20.500,000' 
beinff householders. About 7 0 per cent of 
the people in the U.S.A. now live in 
electrically wired homes. Electric service 
is available to practically every com- 
munity of 1000 pop. or above, and to 
60 per cent of the communities between 
250 and 1000 pop. The number of 
electrified farms is estimated at 700,000. 

The supply of gas is also largely in the 
hands of private corporations. Statistics 
Issued before the Second World War 
showed that the gas Industry had 

15.800.000 customers who bought nearly 
2,500.000,000 cub. ft. of gas. This 
includes both manufactured gas and n vast 
supply of natural gas (a.r.). Tn some 
instances this is piped for great distances. 
For instance, natural gas from W. Vir- 
ginia is piped nearly 300 m., supplying 
customers en route an«i also in the <listant 
cities of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Covington 
and Newport, Kentucky. Street rail- 
ways ore almost entirely i>rlvatcly owned 
by corporations, and there is no city of 
any size which ha^ not a complete network 
of them. 

Public Works Administration, sec Worka 
AOEXCT, FEr»ER.\L. 

Public Works Loan Board, created in 
1817 for the purpose of advancing money 
to municipal authorities for public works. 
These include conservation of rivs. or 
main drainage, prisons, public libraries 
and museums, housing. w’ater>vorka, and 
any works for which a local sanitary 
authority is empowered to borrow under 
the Ihiblic Health Acts. Before ad- 
vancing money the commissioners must 
take aeeurity for repayment with interest 
at the rate anthori««od by the fc-peciol Vet 
relating to tlie loan. The security Ih 
generally on the rates, Jiut it may be cm 
any other property. By the Public Works 
Loans Act, 1897, tlie rate of interest on 
loans secured on loi^al rates w’os reduced 
to not less than 2J per cent. If the loan 
Is not repaid tiie commissioners have 
power to enter into possesj.ion of, and, if 
necessary, sell, the mortgaged pniperty. 
By the.Local \uthorities J^oans Aet, 19ir», 
a temporary ineaMire passed to < hf‘ck 
competition iiy local Authorities, after the 
Second World War. in the open market, 
local authorities ar<' prevented fnmi m> 
borrowing (subject to (•ei'tniii exceptions) 
and mu.st obtain their (‘apital requlreinents 
from the gov. throiigii tlie P. W. Ij. B. 
Repayment to the l>oard is by means of 
yearly annuity an<l the privilege of 
repaying the debt bef<»re its due date can 
be allowed only by pacing a fine to the 
board depending on mirrent intercBt rat»*s. 
The rate to bo paid i>y the lo<*al authority 
is 4 per cent above tliat at which the gov, 
is able to borrow. Limited permission to 
borroii^vithout recourse to the board is 
given In certain caHCH. This is Important 
to the local authorities as it may eiialilc 
them to borrow at low'cr rates and main- 
tain eontaet with their l<>cal markets of 
small investors. There are other excep- 
tions to tlie rule that all borrowing must 
be through the 1\ W. L. B.; the local 


authority may borrow from trusts and 
charities under its control; effect a tem- 
porary loan pending the receipt of revenue ; 
borrow from another local authority 
which holds funds which it is empowered 
to lend; or borrow by stock, to redeem a 
previous stock issue. Local authorities 
may also borrow from their sinking funds, 
reserves, or other internal resources. The 
current rates of P. W. T^. B. interest were 
fixed in June 1945 at 2 per cent on loans 
for not more than five years; 24 per cent 
on loans for more than five, but not more 
than ten years: 24 per cent on loans for 
more than ten, but not more than fifteen, 
years; 3 per cent on loans for more than 
fifteen, but not more than thirty years; 
and 3 per cent on loans for more than 
thirty years. During the financial year 
1947-48 the eommlssioncrs advanced loans 
amounting to £246.119,648, 78 per cent of 
which w'as for the purposes of the Housing 
Acts. The average rate of lutercst was 
£3 Os lOd. per cent in 1945-46; £2 lOs 6d. 
per cent in 1946-47; and £2 12tf. 2d. per 
cent in 1917-48. 

Public Worship Regulation Act, see 

Ecclesiastical Coimrs. 

Publishing (Lat. publirare, to make 
public property), term generally applied 
m a restricteil sense to the pror-ess of 
selecting, printing, and issuing reading 
mutter for distribution to the public. 
Each in tliis limited sense it iuclndcs the 
issue of newspapers, magazines, and other 
periodicals, inimical scores, directories, 
timc-tabl€‘S, and highly Hpeeinliscd works 
of reference. If, however, the material 
pub. or made known is not otheiwise 
-peciflod, the term Is generally iield to 
mean the 1*. of books. It hlgnilies the 
activity of tliat part of the bo(>k trade 
wliich IS tlie link betw’cen authorsiiip and 
printing on the one hand and hookbolling 
on the other. It covers a wide field 
which may eonveniently be divided into 
educational and general. Kdui'ittioiial P. 
includes the works of seliolarslilp. research, 
and Instruction issued by the lenrneil 
presses attached to the major nnlvs. lu 
Europe and the IT.S.A. or by Independent 
firms of puiilishers who specialise in this 
field, soimd lines combining it witii general 
P. The term ‘general I\’ covers the issue 
of all tlie niiseellaneouH books consisting 
of religions and pbilosopldeal wTitiiigs, 
poetry, plays, tietion. biography, nieinoirs, 
travel ln»oki, exi»ositloTis of hist., selenco 
and art, iwlles-lettreH, and liooks for 
ehiidre*!! (other than selionl book.s). The 
work chara<*teristl<* of P. in this field is tho 
reading, critic ming, and seleoting of MH.S.; 
Uie editing, idanning, and cMnniishlonlng 
of books; the negotiating df ngrecMiionts 
w'lth autliors, editors, arti.st'l, and literary 
agents; liook production (hiv'olvlng do- 
clsioiiR of the kind and nualfty of paper, 
size of page, nmiiher of pages, typo and 
binding si vies): and finally Uie marketing 
of the finisiied product. Tho first f uiietion 
is tho relatioiisliip between tlie publisher 
and author. I » iitil rceeut t Imes it was not 
unusual for a publisher to ac<]uirc tho 
copyright in an author's work in return 
for <‘Ither an outright payment or a 
rfiyalty on copies sold, hut now it is more 
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usual for the author to Leaso to the pub- 
lisher the exclusive rifirht to print and issue 
the work in book form. There are many 
varieties of publishinR ai^^emcnts framed 
to meet special cases. Most contracts 
provide for books to bo financed by tho 
publisher and for the remuneration of the 
author by way of royalty (normally a 
porceutajffo of the retail price of ea<»h copy 
sold). Some books, however, are pub. on 
a ‘half profits’ or ‘half proceeds' basis, 
the author and publisher sbariiif? cnually ; 
others are subsidised as propaffanda by 
commercial concerns, political {groups, 
reformist or religious bodies, but these 
are a minute proportion of publishing 
output. 

IJistiirical. — To-day the distinction be- 
tween tho bookseller and publisher is, 
with a few exceptions, ftiinly cstnb. In 
classical and medieval times, however, 
tho hookbcller employed copyists and 
became the producer (or piildlshor) of his 
own stock -in -tnuie. Kven after t he intro- 
duction of printing bookHclliiig, ]>rlnting. 
and 1*. Tverc* conjoined occuiMitlons {sec 
Bookhkluno ; Phintino). In England 
the book trade wa^ consolidated by the 
incorp(»rat ion of the Wiers* (Nmipany 

in 15o7 during the reign ol Queem Mary. 
The cliartcr was confirmed by Queen 
Elizabeth in l.)r>l). The company in- 
cluded both printers and Imoksellers (or 
statloBfTb), both functions often combined 
in the same person. It was \ igilant in the 
protect loll of its moiiopolieh and became 
an instrument of gov. In suppressing sedi- 
tious and. In the religious fn id, contro- 
versial literature. Towards tho end of 
the Rixt<*enth century the bookseller 
began to separate himself from the printer, 
his business being to secure the copyrights 
of the books he wished to sell and to 
employ a printer to hav(‘ them printed, 
and even— a further new departure — 
to engage authors to Mrite He also 
helped to stock his shop by exchanging 
books with fellow' bookseller'- These 
developments w'cre often opjmsed by the 
printers, who resente«l their economic 
depeudeuco on the bookseller. The 
tendency grew and the booKscller-pub- 
llshers in Elizabethan times liccnme the 
influential members of the .'Stationers' 
(‘oin))any. Notable among them wrere 
Hlnion Waterson, the publisher of ('amden, 
Wm. Ponsonby, Spenser's imblisher, and 
Humphrey Cooper, w'lioin Hncon author- 
ised to publish his works. The iimiiopoly 
systcni W'RH a further gnciniice of 
the small printer-publisher. The system 
was strengthened by James 1., and 
the Stationers* Company operated under 
tho control of tho Crown. For iii'-tance, 
the privilege of printing the llible w'as 
vested In a group of publishers in partner- 
ship. including the king’s printer, itobert 

g orker, who pub. the nutriorihe<i version 
i Ifill. In addition to the Hihle, other 
monopolies were grouped as llallad Stock, 
Irish, Lot., and Eng. Stwk. The mono- 
poly system encouraged i)irates. and the 
prevalence of pirated eds. (not necessarily 
corrupt texts) In Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean times w'oa an indication of the 
difikcultlea small printer-publishers had in 


making a living. The 'free' publishers 
lost the day, and finally for political 
reasons tho Star Chamber decree of 1637 
placed the book trade under strict licence 
and supervision. The power of the Star 
Chamber was, however, declining, and 
from 1640 to 1643 the ilceiising orders, and 
even the neet‘ssity to register with tiie 
Htationers’ Company, w’erc neglected. 
Parliament, however, became nervous of 
the freedom enjoyed by the publishers, 
and in 16 i.'i issued an ordinance which in- 
voked a ciMisorshlp similar to that under 
the Star Chamber. It was against this 
ordinance that Milton wTote — and pub. 
without licence — his Areojjagitica in 164 4, 
Fifty years later hib hopes were realised, 
and the licensing of the press was abol- 
ished {Sfe aUto Fkklpom of 

THE). Altlu>iigh tor the most part 
literature snllcit'd from the eonfiicts of 
the times, poetry owed much to Hum- 
I»lire5' Moseley, the publisher of Milton, 
Cowley, and other contemporary poets. 
With tho Kestoration licensing control was 
increased. The Licensing Act of 166'2 
took aw'ay the jiower hitherto exer- 
ci--ed by the Stationer^’ Company and 
placed it in tlie hands of a newdy 
created ofilcial, surveyor of the imprimery 
and printing presses. Tlie trade, still m 
its traditional centre in ht. I’niil's Church- 
yard. struggled on until tlie Fire of Loudon 
destroyed tlie stoeks of a large number 
of publishers. The Licensing Law’ lapsed, 
and trade began to revive. One t>f the 
leading publishers W'a» Henry Herringman 
who took over some important cop> rights 
from Moseley on the latter’s death. 
.Viiother juibllsher whose name is remem- 
bered IS Samuel Simmons who bought the 
copjTight of Paraflise fMst from Milton for 
iilO (equivalent to about at tho 

present time). ^inimonH sold the copy- 
nght for in 1680. and It later passed t<» 
Ja<*oh Tonson the elder, whose aelliities 
donnuated J'. in the second half of the 
seveiitwnth eenturj. With the growth 
of Die reading public larger fiDanclal 
ndurns beeaim* possible. Autliors w lu> in 
earlier days had ignored or despised 
rein uiienit Ion from the sale of their hooks, 
dc'pending rather on the muDifieeneo of 

! mt rolls, now’ began to look to tlh* pub- 
islier-booksellers for the reward of their 
IttboiirM. Tonson, for instance, paid 
larger sums for the cupyriglits of current 
w’orks than did his ppeilereRsors. Yet 
Dry den, for whom he pub., was far fnim 
satisfied. 

In 161M the Lleeiisiiig Laws ended. 
With them also went Die powers of the 
Stationers’ Company in keeping a control 
w’hieli, although often i>erv’ertwl for 
politic'al ends, had served ns some measure 
of protw'tion for the P. professiou. The 
next step was the pasMing of tlie Copyright 
Act in 1709 during the relmi of Queen 
Anno (sec Cowuight). This grantc^d 
eopyriglit for fou -icn years for new’ books 
with the addition of a further fourteen 
years if the author Hurvi\ed the first term. 
Thus ended the practice of holding copy- 
rights in perpetuity. A number of 

P ublishers were encouraged by the Act in 
[lo practice of co-operative P. Another 
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characteristic of the period was the 
replacement of patronage by subscription 
P. Tonson continued to flourish and 
became the publisher of Addison and 
Steele. Pope^s Pastorals, his first work. 
was pub. by Tonson, but for tho majority 
of his works Pope went over to Bernard 
Iiintot. Tonson was succeeded by Ills 
nephew, Jacob Tonson the younger. 
One other foremost publisher of the day 
deserves mention as lie is a link with tho 
twentieth century — \Vm. Taylor whoso 
business in Paternoster Row was taken 
over in 17 2 i by Thomas Longman, the 
founder of the House of Ijongman (g.v.). 
Longman had a share in tho pub. of 
Johnson’s Dictionary and his son, also 
Thomas Longman, vras with other pub- 
lishers, including John Murray ( 9 .e.), 
founder of the firm of that name, con- 
cerned in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 
Two other publishers who shared in that 
venture were Thomas Oadell and Joseph 
Johnson, who later increased their repu- 
tation by becoming respectively the pub- 
lishers of Gibbon and Cowper. Robert 
Dodsley is another publisher whose name 
is linked with that of Samuel Johnson. 
Johnson thought well of publishers, and 
unlike Dryden preserved amicable rela- 
tions. whlch.strcbgthened the professional 
status of both authors and publishers. 
One result of the Ck>pyright Act of 1709 
was to encourage the reprint of contem- 
porary authors in cheap eds. This caused 
some resistance in the trade but w'os 
upheld by a decision of the House of Lords 
In 1774. Cheap books were a feature of 
the business built up bv James Lacking- 
ton, who was, it is said, tho first to sdl 
remainder vols. at reduced prices. From 
178U onwards the Minerva Press, which he 
T'an, was tvirning otit mystery novels to 
ft ed the circulating subscription libraries 
wulch. from tlieir besjnuiiigs in Edin- 
burgh earlier in the century, had liecome 
popi&r'^lp London. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the publishing trade had come to 
be a profession in its own right as distinct 
from bookselling. The publishers associ- 
ated with the romantic movement in 
literature wore Thomas Longman, son of 
the founder of the hriu, and John Murray, 
the third of that name, also Charles 
and James Ollier, Shelley’s publlshorri, and 
Taylor and Uessey, %\liu pub. Keats, and 
later Edward Moxon. to whom Term\son 
and Browning owed their early pub. 
Edinburgh, through the activitwH of 
Archibald Constable and the Balia ntyne 
brothers, and with the rise of the House of 
Blackwood (founded in 1804), came to 
rived London as a literary and publisiiing 
centre. 

The valuable llterarr properties of the 
Victorian era estab. the reputation of a 
number of famomi publishing houses in 
additlaa to those already mentioned — 
Ghapman & Hall, the publishers of 
Dickens, Trollope, and Meredith : Smith 

Elder, of Thackeray; Chatto & Wiudus, 
of Bwlnbume: George Alien, who was 
associated with Kuskin in a Joint pub- 
lishing venture. Scottish publishers who 
in coune of time estab. houses in lAindon 


were Ad!am Black, who took over the 
Kncy. Brit in 1827 from Constable 
when tlio fortunes of that house declined, 
Wm. Collins, John Blacklo of Glasgow, 
while Daniel Moomlllau, also from 
Scotland, set no first as a publisher and 
bookseller in Cambridge in 1843. The 
increasing market for books of all kinds 
presented the trade with many problems 
resulting from free and uncuntrolled com- 
petition. Tho Booksellers’ Association, 
which was formed In 1850 and included a 
number of publishers, endeavoured to 
prevent books from being soltl below their 
pub. price. The association, which had a 
short life, failed in this purpose, wliich was 
not accomplished until tho Net Book 
Agreement was negotiated in 1901 by the 
Publishers* Association founded in 1899, 
Sir Frederick Macmillan being cliairman 
at the time of the agreement. 

Meanwhile publl^ing enterprise in the 
Brit. Isles had its parallel in the U.S.A. 
in the nineteenth century. Not being 
parties to the International Oop>Tight 
Convention, Amer. publishers were free to 
reissue the works of popular Eng. w'rlters 
without payment, a practice which 
Dickens denoimreii during his first visit 
to America in 1842. Witli tlio estab. of 
London branches of reputal>lo Amor, firms, 
notably Putnam &; Sous, Scribner’s, 
Harper Brothers, Lippinoott’s, Apple- 
ton’s, and Ginn & Co., tlio necessity of 
linking the trade on both sides of the 
Atlantic by professional agre^ement be- 
came apparent and since tiien Eng. and 
Amor. }*. has been closely associated. 
International eo-operatiou was also the 
purposi' of the International Publishers’ 
Congress, which met for tho first time lo 
Paris in 1 896 and at intervals since then In 
other European oities. 

I Towanls tho end of the century Wm, 
lleiiiemanu, J. M. Dent, Fisher Unwin, 

I .\ifred Nutt, Gerald Duckworth, Edward 
1 Arnold, John Lane, and the firms of 
i Hodder Sc Stoughton. Methtien’s, Har- 
rap’rt, and others were coining to the fore 
with new outiiors whoso reputations 
stretched forward into tho twentieth 
century. An outstanding venture of this 
time was tho pub. of the standard classics 
of Eng. literature in Rubstanllal form and 
at a price within reach of the remling 
public whi(*h tlie advance of education bad 
created. In this oonnci'tion the names 
of Grant Richards and J. M. Dent should 
be mentioned, tho former for tho World’s 
Classics scries and tho lattcT for the 
Temple Shakespeare, the Temple Classics, 
and Everyinon^s Library 

During the First Worl4 War tho P. 
trade had to face many of> tho problems 
which confronted it in d worse form 
twenty-five years later; chief among them 
was the destruction of sb^ks from air 
attack and the shortage of paper. The 
Duml>er of new books and .reprints nub. 
in tlio United Kingdom aecllncd from 
11,500 in 1914 to 7700 In 1918, and from 
15,000 In 1939 to 6700 in 1945. Tho 
difference lictwcen tho figures for 101 4 and 
1939 is evidence of the Increased activity 
of P. in tlie years between tho wars, the 
peak year being 1039 with 17,100 titlee. 
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Cheap eds,,. the growth of clrcalaUng 
libraries and of book clubs conU^ 
buted to this increase. The book trade 
strengrthoned itself to meet tho problem 
opcated by modern production methods by 
the formation of a Joint committee (of 
the booksellers* and publishers* associa- 
tions) to place some of tho related needs 
of the publisher and bookseller on a basis 
of mutual co-operation. This was one 
result of a report by a delegation of 
publishers and booksellers sent to Ger- 
many and Holland in 192(J by the .Society 
of Bookmen (a small, unoiflclal but 
inflnential body representing all aspects 
of the book world) to study trade organisa- 
tion. Tho delegation was led by Stanley 
Unwin, an exponent of co-operation, who 
becHim* president of tho Publishers* 
Assotdaiion in 1933 and was knighted in 
1943. Anotlior co-oporatlvo venture, 
initiated by Unwin, was the National 
Book Gonncll set up in London in 1924, 
and latter known as tho National Book 
rjcngiia*, a valuable link between publisher, 
bookholler, and tho reading public. In 
consoaiuoua'e of these and other inove- 
incuts P. was better organised tlian in 
1914 to meet the di^hciiltilrf of the Second 
AVorld War. and one of tho most notable 
i*flt<‘<ts of this was the* exemption liy tho 
Brit. G«>v., as a result of ra'prcsentatioiH 
from all sections of tho trarle, of books 
from the purchase tax. In an etfort to 
cconoiiiisa* materials and labour, and at 
the same time lo preserve Maine freedom of 
action, the Ihiiallsbcrs' Association set up 
a tea Imleail mlvisory eaiirninttec. As a 
result of its work a voluntary agreement 
wltlmnt piveedi'nt lii P. was reached on a 
‘w’ap econoiiiv standard* of book pro- 
duction. Kven In this way, however, it 
was imposslide lo maintain stocks of Kiig. 
book>4, depleted during the winter of 
1910 41 by over 20,000,000 vols, d€»s- 
troyeil by enemy air attaek. With this 
haTulicap the book trade had to meet the 
insistent denunid for books both in the 
United Kingdom, among the forces 
abroad, and for export. Wartime rostrie- 
tion'< wore not oomiiletely relaxed until 
1919 when there w’Us a n»tnrn to normal 
paiK'r supplies. The costs of ])rinting 
ami binding were, howi-ver. doiililed sineo 
1939. This led to nn increase in tlm price 
of books, although only hv a iialf or a 
third. The value of the p*wt-war trade in 
the ITulted Klngilom aeeordmgh rose to 
over £30,000,000 per anuiim (o%er a fifth 
being export) as against £10,uu0,000 in 
1939. The number of titles pub. each 
year since the war was, on tho ottier hand, 
lower than before the war, although tho 
1939 total of 14,904 was nearly ciiuallcd 
by the 1948 total of 14,086. The number 
of copies that those totals n'pwseiit is not 
known, but in i»ost-war practice t hero was 
a •tendency to issue larger eds. ttian was 
the practice formerly. See tUst) Pampr- 
LKTS. See. Sip Stanley Unwin, 7'A« TnUh 
About Piiblishinff, i926. 1946; F. A, 
Mumby, Pttblitiftina and Booksellinff, 1930, 
1949; J. Hampden ted.). The Hook Worlds 
1935; F. ]>. Sanders (cd.), A Beport on the 
Work of the Joint Committee, 1939; J. h. 
Young, Books: from the MS. to the Book- 
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seller, 1 948 ; J. Bonn, Publishing is a Craft 
1948 ; J. Milne, PrirUer*s Demi, 1949 ;andM. 
Joseph, The. Adventure of Publishing, 1949. 

Puealle, La^ see Joan of Arc. 

Puccini, Giacomo Antonio Domenioo 
Michele Secondo Maria (1858-1924), It. 
operatic composer, h. at Lucca, of a 
musical family. He studied under Baz- 
zini, and later under I’onchielli, at Milan. 
Ponchiclll persuaded him to take part in 
a competition for a one-act opera adver- 
tised by .‘^onzogno, and he wrote Le y'illi 
(1883); but tho prize was won by Mas- 
cagni’s CarnlU.r\a Rusticana, Le Villi 
was, ho\\(*\tp, produced at Milan in 1884, 
and drew llicordi’s attention to P. He 
commissioned P. to write another opera, 
Edgar. This failed, but P. had his first 
great success with Manon Lescaut a.t Turin 
in 1893. Three years later ho wrote his 
most popular woik. La Bohime, and soon 
acM*umulated a large fortune from his 
music, lie was the predominating figure 
in It. iiuisic in his time; and his operas 
whit'll ooinbino to some extent the sensuous 
melody of Itossiui and Venii with the 
rlehiicKa of modern ‘biipressionist* har- 
mony, Wire exceedingly popular. His 
other W'ork'j irit'ludo /m Toara (1900^ 
Madame Bulterfiy (1904): The Girt of the. 
(foldrn l\ ( t (1910); and Turnndot (un- 
finLlietl). See lives hv A. Neisser. 
192K: H. (\ Merlin, 1930; V. Sehgman, 
193S; nmi F. Thicss, 19+7. 

Puck, otherwise Robin Goodfellow, 
mischievous elf in folklore. Ho figures 
iu Shdkespetirc's Mi(hiumtn<r Aojht's 
Drutm. as wt'll as m Goetlv *s Eaust, and 
Is also utilised bv Drayton, Burton, and 
Ben Jonsou. The t'haraeler iii.iy have 
come to Knginud with the Seaiuliiiaviaii 
or Dan. settlers, his Dan. name being 
Pokker and his (VUlt* Puca. 

Pud, see 

Puddingstone, sec Coxor.OMrnvTES. 

[ Puddling, ate Ikon and Sti.f.l, Steel 
and Wrought Iron. 

Pudens (/f. e. \.i). 60), Uoin. ■'eitator, 
baidlsetl by the apostles. B^ in n v ho 
1 h identiflpii with the 1*. mentioned ’ y St. 
Paul (2 Tim. fv. 21 ). Ho was tJu* father 
of St. Praxedis and St. Pudeiiluiu.i and 
it is prtibablv on tlie site of his bouse that 
tbe Awt Rom. basiliea of Santa Pudoiiziniia 
was built. See A. Pietrlraaui, La Basilica 
di Santa Pudenziana, 1934. 

Pudsey, mnuieipal bor. of the W. Riding 
of Yorksldre, England. I ui. E. of IJrad- 
fonl and 5 in. W. of Leeds, ft has an im- 
portant woollen trade, and possossew dye- 
ing and fulling mills. Mm'hmory is made, 
and iron and brass founding earried on. 
The name P, occurs in Domesday Book, 
but In tlio early sixth century P. and tlio 
neigh iioiirhood appear to btiMi been the 
contri' of tho consUlenilde kingdom of 
Elmet. which retained its Indcpondenco 
for more than 200 years after otlier more 
pott y kingdoms ? *1 been subdned by tho 
^xons. Thu boL.. incorporated in 1899 
and enlarged in 1937. includes Fulneok, a 
Moravian scttlcnicnl sinco 1745, and 
Parsley and CSalvcrlov. Tho orlckoters 
John TiuinlcUflre, Herbert Sutcliffe, and 
Lfx>nard Hutton wore bom in P. Pop. 
30,200. 

*2 A 
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Pudukottai. former natiTO state of S 
India, between Tanjore and Madura 
Between 1923 and 1047 P , with sev other 
states, had an afftnt of the f?oyernor- 
creneral In charge of the Madras i»tate(i 
Agency In ieb 1948 an agreement 
was signed between the ruler of P and 
the Indian Gov pro\ iding for the merging 
of P m the Madras prov Area 1100 
sq m Pop 438 300 The tn of P is 
well laid out and contains sev. fine 
buildings Pop 2b 100 

Puebla 1 Stciti of Mexii o on the high 
S plateau of Anahuuc It has a healthy 


in the vicinity and marble is quairied. 
Pop 148 700 

Pueblo, teim meaning a tn or vil in 
Spain or Sp America more especially a 
communal vil or settlement of Indians. 
In Amoi archocology P is applied to a 
tribal dwelling of the aboiigmes of Isew 
Mexico etc 

Pueblo, city and co seat of P co , 
Coloiado I S \ , 102 m S L of Denver 
It is the SI coiid laigcst eit> of Coloiado, 
and an impoitant industrial contie, it is 
one of tho greatest smelting centres in 
the USA, unci also mannfs bricks and 
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climate and futile <!oil It is clriimd 
principkllv b> tlic 11*- ^alado and Ato^a^ 
Cotton coifee bugur ^t( ore grown and 
cattle arc reared Tiicit are uncxploitcd 
mineral icsourccs Xrca 13,124 sq m 
Pop 1,294 700 2 (itv of Mexico <np 

of the state of P on the U Vtojac b-j ni 
£ S.£ of Mexico cit\ P ranks as tho 
fourth largest c ity in Me xic o It is uii old 

Sp city, founded in lji2 with bi jad 
streets many fine bp colonial chuichcs, 
and a Dork i aihedral begun in the middle 
of the sixteenth ctDtijr> There iro 
many houses of the colonial period, with 
grilled windows and balconic s and facade s 
decorated with patterned and liighK 
oolouied tiles Tho Tcatro IMncipul 
buUt in 1790, claims to be the oldest 
existing theatre on the Continent P is 
a busy maniifaetiiring eit> and prodiiees 
cotton and woollen goods leather goods 
soap, glass tiles, and potterv, tobacco and 
boots and shoes Iron founding ami 
distilling arc carried on Coal is mined 


tiles 8*^ per cent of tlu worlds mol>h- 
dfiium is produce cl b\ tlu ( limax mine 
There die mcdt |»aekmg plants There 
are edl wells stonu uud marble qunnus, 
uud coalmines in the vieiiiit> Pop 

d2 200 

Pueblo Nueve del Ternbile, tn of Spam 
In the prov of ( ordo\ i 20 m N \V of 
the city of ( orciova P is tiighly mdus> 
tnalibcd with foundries of lead /me and 
other metals It is tho heart ot a large 
mining area Pop 17 000, 

Pueblos, inbe inhabitini: New Mexico 
and An/ona which embraces a number 
of nations related to cae h other hv eulturo, 
but not b-v language, and fcmarknble foi 
the faet that in their dist are to he found 
the most eunons rock structures and 
nuns They were discovered by leather 
Marcos do Ni/a <15 i9) Sec P K (fod- 
dard, Indians of the South west, 1921, and 
F H Boberts, ihe Village of tfu Great 
Kwas on the Zufii Iteservaiion, 1932 

Puelohe, tribe of ti Auier Indians, 
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inhabiting Central Argentina. They were tors, the existence of sepsis during the 
an offshoot of the Araucanians of Chile* pucrperlum plays a relatively unimpor- 
and Intermarried with the Patagonians rant part* per ee, in the causation of a 
and Pampas Indians. They migrated psychotic breakdown. Knowledge that 
beyond the Negro R. The P. are no- the child is Illegitimate (espec‘ialty where 
madic in character. this is likely to involve serious social 

Puenteareas* tn. of Spain* in the prov. conscQuences)* desertion by or death of 
of Pontevedra* on the K. Tea, 17 m. S. the father* fear of childbirth* a neurotic 
of Pontevedra* in a vine-growing dist. attitude towards motherhood (precon- 
There are porcelain iiianufs. and a ruined ditioned by relationships and conditions 
castle. l*op. 13,600. in the parental home)* and a maladjusted 

Puente Galdelas* tn. of Spain, in the mairied life, are all considered important 
prov. of Pontevedra, 7i in. E.S.E. of the predisposing factors. The importance of 
in. of Pontevedra, with tin mines and the effect upon the mother of the other's 
sulphurous springs. Pop. 8500. attitude towards the pregnancy and birth 

Puente Genii* tn. of Spain, in the prov. has also been stressed, 
of Cordova on the (lenil* 33 m. S. of the The puerperal psychoses are usually 
tn. of Cordova. Olive oil is produced* divided into three groups: (1) insanity of 
and linen goods are manufactured. Pop. pregnancy, (2) P. 1. proper* which includes 
10,700. all cases occurring within six weeks of 

Puente Naolonal* tn. of Colombia* in labour, and (.i) lactational insanity. The 
the prov. of Santander, on the Rio incutal disorder of prL'guaney is usually 
Suarez, 11 in. S. of Velez* with coal and melancholia and its most liii|>ortaut aspect 
iron mlne*<. Pop. 16,000. is the danger of suicide. This is gre^atest 

Puerperal Fever, or Child-bed Fever* when the dehisiims are self-a(‘cusiitory in 
severe fever, occurring aftiT cliildbirth. type, bub they also frequently lead to an 
It I** due to the presence of microbes intense dislike of and unfounded accusa- 
(Strcptococci and. Staphylococci) In the lions against the husband. Hallucina- 
blood, and may ^e c,*vi, It'd i>y the retention lions may develop. The prf>guosis is 
of a piece of the placenta* the smallest very good in casc‘8 occurring hefetre the 
portion being sufficient to cause serious fourth month. In psychoses which flrst 
symptoms. It may also be carried from appear after this* the prognosis still 
one woman to another by a careless remains favourable but the condition 
nurse or medical man. The symptoms frequently does not clear up until after 
usually appear in from two or three days, the babv is honi. When a breakdown 
and begin with one or more chills, fol- occurs at the time of delivery or in the 
lowed by a rapid ri.se of temp, and pulse* first two weeks of the pucrperiiun, the 
accompanied by sleeplessness, severe psychosis usually takes the form of 
abdominal pains, with the lochia (vaginal mania. The attack is commonly acute* 
discharge) becoming suppressed or fetid, food may be refused* and transitory dclu- 
Tho condition is extremely grave* that slons and hallucinations, both visual and 
caused by the retention of placenta being auditory, may be present. Remissions 
perhaps a little less so than the other followed hy a recrudcsceneo of the con- 
form. l*erltoniti8 or scptictemlu (blood fusctl excitement are not uncommon, 
poisoning) may supervene. Treatment In the later stages of the pucrpcriiim, the 
(‘onsists in removing the cau^e, if possible, disorder Is usually depressive in character, 
and frequent uterine douelilng with an with delusions of unworthiness, suicidal 
antiseptic fiiiid. Morphia nia\ have to be toiideiiclcs, and po8.Mible attempts at 
resorted to to induce sleep w'hen hot infant ieido. The psychoses occurring 
fomentations fail to relieve the alKlominal during the period of lactation are usually 
pain sutficicntly. while stimulauts are melnneholias of sub-acute typo, with self- 
Rometimes lonsidored necessary, and all accusatory delusions and suicidal and 
food must Jiiiturally bo fluid and easily infant icidal tendencies. With regard to 
digestible. Snlphonamidos and penicillin the pnigiiosis in pay<*hoses occurring 
are most iineful <1rngs in curing P. K. after delivery, it ntay be said, generally 
Puerperal Insanity. There is no special Kpeaking. thar the sooner they occur after 
form of Insanity peculiar to the repro- (he birth of the child the better the out- 
ductivo period in the female, and the look. Those which first appear late in 
psychoMOR whl<‘h do occur then do not the lactational period tend to run a long 
illIxiT materially fnuu similar reactions cour*<e. See also Insanity and Psycho- 
in other ]>eriods of life. They belong to pathology. See Sir M. and T. Beaton* 
the infection-exhaustion group, and while Psychological Medicine, 1926; R. G. 
they may exemplify organic-reaction Gordon. An Introduction to Psychological 
types, then^ is an increasing tendency to Medicine, 1936; 1). K. Hciirterson and 
boliove that the infective cxhaiLstive state R. D. Gillespie* A 2 ext book of Psychiatry 
serves as a precipitant of a latent reaction (6th cd.)* 1944. 
t^e of another kind (e,g. inaiiia-depreH- Puerto Anoon* see Ancon. 
sivo psychosis and schizophrenia) more Puerto Barrios* tn. of Guatemala, on 
frequently than was formerly believed, the j^f of .* nattquo, on the Atlantic 
In such cases investigation has revealed coast. It lies about 200 m. from the cap. 
a psychopathic make-up* cither with a and is the terminus of the inUTuational 
definite hist, of hereditary predisposition railways of Central America. Most of 
or of Individual instability duo either to the import trade of Guatemala goes 
constitutional or environmental factors, through this port. Pop. 27*000. 

It has been shown tliat In tho absence of Puerto Bello* see Porto Rbllo. 

other predisposing and precipitating tho- Puerto Cabello* or Porto Gabello* port 
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with an excellent harbour, in Venezuela, silver was made from 40,000 Sp. dollars. 
8. America, sitxiatod to the N.W. of La Soledad was a seventconth-oentury 
Valencia. After La Guayra it is the chief hermitage. CamiiguOy Ip tho centime of 
port of the state, and exports coileer, a cattio-ralsing diet, and exports (from 
cocoa, sugar, hides, and skins. It la NiievitaH, with which it is connected by 
connected by rail with Valencia and rail) cattle, hides, and sugar. Pop. (city) 
Caracas; both railroads were built with 80,500; (urb. dlst.), 155,800. 

Brit, capital. During the S. Amer. Puerto Real (Portue Gadetanus in 
War of Independence It was surprised Rom. times), seaport and summer resort 
and taken by revolutionaries under Paez, of Spain on the bay of Cadiz, N. of San 
1823. A wireless station was estab. at Fernando. There are dry docks, wharves, 
P. C. In 1912. There are shipbuilding etc., and a trade iu wine and oil. Ship- 
facilities, com and cotton mills, saw building and repairing are c^arried ou. 
mills, and beef -packing plants, as well as Pop. 10,000. 

cigarette factories. P. O. has consider- Puerto Rioo, formerly called Porto Rioo 
able trade In hides, woods, copra, gold, is. of the W. Indies, one of the Greater 
and coffee. Pop. 32,000. Antilles, 00 m. £. of San Domingo. P. H. 

Puerto Cortes, formerly Caballos, largest is a possession of the U.S. A. It is about 
port of Honduras, (Central America, on 100 m. long, with an a\erago width of 
the Atlantic coast. It is 207 m. from 39 m., and has an area of 343.5 sq. tn. A 
Tegrucigalpa, and stands at the mouth mt. range traverses the is. froui £. to 
of tho Ulna H. The exports include W. The highest mt. is Kl Yunque in tho 
hides, coiTee, gold, rubber, and mahogany. N.£. (498.> ft. ). From the mts. the ground 
Pop. 8000. slopes gradually to the sea on the N. and 

Puerto de Caibarien, see Caibvrikv. W., and more abruptly on the 8. aud E. 
Puerto de Santa Marta, beap(»rt of Tho mt. slopes facing N. aro deeply dis- 
Spaiu, iu the prov. of Cadiz, on the bay sected by the many streams, wlucb have 
of Cadiz, 5 m. N.E. of the city of Cadiz. It formed narrow valleys and sharp ridges, 
has an export trade in sherry, and im- The N. and E. slopes have a heavy raiu- 
portant mamifs. of leather, glass, soap, fall, tlie s. and W. luring drier, e.g. the 
etc. Bull fights take place here. It has roinfall of San Juan is 60 in., of Ponee 
declined in importance since the nine- on the S.VV\ coast 36 in., but both places 
teenth century. Pop. 19,800. enjoy the ‘temperate* tropical climate of 

Puertollano, in. of Spain, in tho prov. is. mtlueiiced by trade winds. The higher 
of Ciudad Real, 30 m. S.W. of the city of slopes are forested, aud supply valuable 
Ciudad Real. P. is tho centre of a rich timber. Including sandal-wood and ebony, 
coal-mining area. l*op. 24,200. Agriculture is the chief industry and rum 

Puerto Madryn, small port of Argentina is manufactured. The fertile soil pro- 
in the tor. of Chubut. on tho Golfo Nuevo, duces sugar, (’offoe, tobacco, oranges. 
It was founded by the Welsh colonist, pineapples, and other tropical fruits, 
Parry Madryn, In 1686, It is the K. sea-is cotton, and vegetables '.over 700 ,000 
terminal of tbe Belgrauo railway to inotnc t(»ns of sugar are produced aunu- 
Trelew and Rawson. Pop. 2500. ally. Bat guano and phosphatob aro 

Puerto Mexico, see COATZACOMXtM. abundant. The fisheries are also prollt- 
Puerto Montt, tn. of Chile, cap. of able. GtUcr industries include cigar- and 
Llanqulhuo prov., 670«ra. 8. of Santiago ( igarette-inaking and the manuf. of hats 
and-SO m. from Osoriio (q.e.). It stands and embroideries. Minerals, including 
on a magnificent bay, and is tho terminus gold, silver, copper, iron, bismuth, mer- 
of the 8. railway, and point of embarkation ( nr) . platinum, tin, and nickel, are found 
for Chiloe aud Punta Arenas. The port but litth* worked, aud there are extenslvo 
is much used by coasting steamers and salt-works. A gov. agency, the Industrial 
serves a sheep-farming dlst. Leather, Development CVimpany, has assisted in 
wheat and timber are exported. l*op. the estab. of factories for the production 
45^00. * of textiles, glass, shoes, cement, etc. 

iPuerto Plata, port of Santo Domingo, From May 1948 certain estab. industries 
W. Indies, on tho N. coast x>f the is. it and new concerns were grant<Ml twelve 
is a cable station connected with St. \ears* exemption from certain taxes, 
Thomas, Leeward Is. Cotton, ccjIIco, including Income tax. San Juau, on tho 
bananas, and tobacco arc cxi>orted. I*. J\ N. coast, is the rap. and ciilef port; othor 
is of great commercial importance. Pop. tu««. include Pf>nce, which has also o good 
12,100. liarbour, Mu\agiicz and Areclbo. There 

Puerto Principe, or Camaguiy: 1. arc over 2000 m. of good ropila and nearly 
Prov. of Cuba, bounded on the W. by 400 m. of railways. The is. is subject 
Santa Clara. It has an area of ll.ooo to hurricanes, one in 1928 causing great 
SQ. m., and, its surface affording excellent damage. 

‘pasturage, the chief industry is cattle P. H. was discovered by Columbus In 
raising. Copper-mining Is carried on 1493, and in 1508 was oxpmrod by Ponce 
Pop. 487,000. 2. City of Chiba, cap. of de L6on <t/ r.). It remained a 8n. depon- 

the prov. of thipsame name. It is Uic dency until it was ceiled to tho iJ.S.A. In 
tbira^nty of the is., and is situated 340 m, 1898 by treaty after the 8|>. Amcr. War. 
from Havana, about 550 ft. above sea The constltiitJon of P. R., aaeatab. by the 
level. It has many anct. buildings, in- 'Jones Act* of 1917, woi amended in 
eluding the churches of La Merced and La 1947. Thert^ is representative govern- 
Soledad. The first-named was built in the ment. The governor, who since 1948 Is 
early seventeenth century by missionaries elected by popular vote overy four years, 
of Our Lady of Mercy. Its high altar of is tlio executive power; ms executive 
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^uncll comprises seven heads of dents. 
There Is a bicameral l<^slature. The 
amendment of 1947 also provided that all 
heads of the depts. of the Insular Gov. 
be appointed by the governor: the auditor 
of P. R. and the Justices of the supreme 
court cM>ntlnuecl to be appointed by the 
President of the U.S.A. Eng. is the 
official language but Sp. is the native 
ton^e. Pop. 2,146.700 (about 750,000 
of this total are bilingual). See T. White, 
Puerto Rico and its People, 1938; B. 
Pag^n, Puerto Rico: the Next State, 1942; 
E. y. Garver and E. B. Fincher, Puerto 
Rico: Unsolved Problem, 1943; R. Tug- 
well, The Stricken iMnd, 1947; also 
Puerto Rico Monthly Statistical Reports, 
begimdng 1943. 

Puerto Varaa, tn. of Chile, in the prov. of 
Valdivia, on the edge of Lake LlanQulhue, 
and near tho Osoriio, Oalbuco, and Tron- 
ador volcanoes. It is in tho Chilean 
'Switzerland,' 16 m. from Puerto Monto 
(q.v,) and 650 ni. from Santiago on the 
S. railway line. P. V. is a noted beauty 
spot. Pop. 41,000. 

Pufl-Adder, or Ritis arietans, ophid- 
ian reptile in the family Viperinw, and 
sub-farally Viperldm. It is a native of 
Africa and S. is regarded with 

dread on account of its very poisonous 
nature. It attains a length of 5 ft., 
is yellowiah-hrown in cedour, has a de- 
prfwscd hcAd and small eyes. It is noc- 
turnal and carnivorous, and when surprised 
puffs out the upper part of its body. 

Puff-Ball, fungus of the family Lycoper- 
don ( 7 .V.). P.-H-h. generally grow ou tho 

groimd, and are roundish, at first firm 
and lleshy, hut becoming powdery inside, 
the pow'der consisting of the spores, 
among which are many iino fllamonts, 
loosely filling tlio peridium. See also 
Bovista; Fungus; LyropEii]:)ON. 

Puff- Birds, or Buoooninee, from a sub- 
family of Galbutidie, family of coraciiform 
birds. When in repose the birds puff out 
their pluiriago, which is dark in colour with 
patehcH of white. 

Puffin, bird of the family of Alcidm or 
Auks, sub -order of the Alcec in tho order 
of Charadrl if t irmcs . Tho Imd y is compact 
and tho plumage cWise; tho head i.s large, 
with a stout hill, with wiiich tho P. 
catches fish. The Common I*. {Prater- 
cula arctica) is found on tho Brit, coasts, 
and lays Its eggs In any crevice of the rocks 
or in a burrow which it makes. It is a 
little larger thini a pigeon, and lays only 
a single egg at a time. The tufted P. 
(Lunam currnta) Is another important 
member of tho family. See also under 
Auk. ^ , 

Puffin Island, otherwise Priestholm or 
Ynys SelrioL lies off tho N.K. coast of 
Anglesey. It Is 4 in. long, and is noted 
as the home of puffins. In the sixth 
century Scirlol, a hermit, had a coll on the 
Is. 

Pugaohev, formerly Nlkolssvsk, tn. of 
the R.S.F.S.R., In the region of Saratov, 
100 m. S.W. of Samara, on tho Irghtts. 
It la tho centre of a fanning n^on and 
trade in cattle and corn is carried on. 

Pug-dog (etymology uncertain ; possibly 
.franiLat. puymis, fist, or a weiikcncd fonn 


of pnek — M.E. pouke, goblin), smallest 
dog of the mastiff mmily, probably 
introduced Into England from Holland. 
It became very poimlar In England 
during the reign of William of Orange, 
when it was known os 'Butch P.' Its 
popularity died out for a time, but was 
revived about 1885. It can do with less 
outdoor exercise than any other variety 
of dog. but has a greater tendency to put 
on fat. It is amiable, but Indolent. 
Points: body short, square, and cobby; 
wide chest; ribs deep and well rounded; 
legs strong, straight, and well under, of 
moderate length; feet firm, with well 
split-up toes, and nails black; head large. 
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massive, round; mnzzle short, blunt, and 
square; eyes large, dark, lustrous, and 
set well apart; mask and ears black, and 
head heavily w'^riukled; markings clearly 
defined; thuinhmark on forehead, and 
ba<’k-tracc very bldck ; tail cnrled slightly 
over the hip; c^t soft, smooth, short, 
and glossy; colour, apricot or sllver- 
biwn. There is also a black variety. 

Puget Sound, inlet of the Fa<>liic Ocean, 
in Washington, U.S.A., cxiciiding from 
the E. end of tho stmit of Fuca, in a 
direct lino for almut 80 m. It has an 
area of about 2000 8i|. in. and a number 
of is.. Vashon and Jlnin bridge being the 
largest. The two main branches are 
Admiralty Inlet and Hood Canal. It has 
a gov. navy yard. Tlie shores are well 
woodeii, and flr is shipped to foreign 
ports for use in shipbuilding. Tho sound 
is also remii<'i<:able for its fish. 

Pugilism, see. IIOXINO. 

Pugin, Augustus Welby Northmore 
(1812-52), Eng. architeot, b. In London 
and educated at Christ’s Hospital. He 
was the pioneer of the revival of Qothlo 
arohltectiu^ In the nineteenth century. 
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His first Important work was the desiernlng 
of the furniture of Windsor Castle, 1827: 
but he subsequently undertook all sorts of 
commissions (especially eccles.), and in 
1836-43 was employed by Sir Charles 
Barry in providiim the detailed drawings 
for the Houses of Parliament. P. became 
a Rom. Catholic, and designed many Rom. 
Catholic churches, including the cathedral 
of St. George at Southwark (sorerely 
damaged during the Second World War). 
He pub. Contrasts: or a Parallel between 
the Architecture of the 15th and 19th Cen- 
turies in 1836 and The Principals of 
Christian Architecture in 1841. lu these 
books P. set out his idea of the close con- 
nection between Christianity and Gothic 
architecture, and attacked what he held to 
be the * pagan' method of architecture of 
his immediate predecessors and some of his 
contemporaries. *S'ce lives by B. Ferrey, 
1861. and U. Sirr. 1918, and studies by^ 
P. Waterhouse, 1891, and M. Trappc‘8- 
Lomax, 1932; also D. Gwynn, Jx^rd 
Shrewsburu^ Pugin^ and the Catholic 
Revival, 1946. 

Puglie, see Apulia. 

Puisne Judge (Fr. puis and nd; Lat. 
post nalus^ after hum). The judges of the 
sev. divs. of the high court of justice, 
other than the lord chief Justic'O of Eng- 
land and the president of the divorce 
court, are somewhat inappropriately 
termed P. Js, to denote their inferiority in 
rank to the above-mentioned chief judged) 
and the judges of the court of appeal and 
the House of Lords. 

Puket, port on the £. side of Salang (or 
Junkseylon) is., on the W, of the Malay 
Peninsula. Its importance is due to its 
valuable tin-mines. Pop, about 30,000. 

Puloinella, sec Punch inv.llo. 

Pulex, see Flu vh. 

Pulioat, tn. of Madras prov., India, in 
the dist. of Chinglcput, 25 ni. N. of 
Madras. It was one of*thc earliest l»utcli 
settlements on the Indian iiiaiulau<l, and 
dates from 1G09. It came Into Brit, 
hands in 182.'). Pop. 10,000. 

Pulitzer, Joseph (IH47-1911), Amer. 
newspaper owner, b. in Mnko, a small 
Hungarian vil. His father was Jewish, 
his mother Austrian. Ho was educated in 
Budapest. Rejected hy the Hungarian 
Army and the Fr. Ffu-cfgii Legion, he made 
his way to tlic U..'^.A., where he t>cr\'cd in 
the civil war. Later he studied law', hut 
did not practi.se, scouring instead a 
position as reporter on th»- Gcr. pajier Die 
IVestliche l*ost. He tof)k a part in tJu* 
revolt of the Liberal Bcpuhllcans against 
the comiption In their party. Iin\iiig 
sold some shares In Die IVestliche Post at a 
good profit, he went on a vi^it to Europe. 
Then, returning to St. Louis, he bought a 
tnoribund Ger. paper and sold it at a good 
profit, and in 1878 ho houglit the »S7. 
Jjouis Dispatch. He and the owmer of the 
Post aarced to a merger, and the Posi- 
Dispat^ became one of the loading papers 
of the city. By 1880 P. Imd heconie Its 
sole owner. In 1883 he bought the New 
York Herald (g.v.). anc] by 1887 also 
started evening and Sunday cds. Near 
Brooklyn Bridge he erected to house Ills 
papers one of the first tall office buildings 


In New York city. P. brought to New 
York a different journalism from any it 
bad known up to that time. It revelled 
in the scnsaUoual but also made sloabhig 
attacks on the forces of corruption In 
business and politics. Among l\’s gifts 
was the endowment of the school of 
journalism at Columbia Unlv. and a 
fund for the gift of ann. cosh prizes for the 
best newspaper work, drama, and litera- 
ture lu the U.S.A. each year. iSee life by 
D. O. Seitz, 1924. 

Pulke, see Pulque. 

Pullet, see under Poultry. 

Pulley, see Belts and Belting. 

Pullman, George Mortimer (1831-97), 
Amer. inventor, b. in Chautauqua co.. 
New York. He invented the Pullman 
sleeping-car. Ilo built his first car In 
1859, and in 1863 the ‘Pioneer,’ at a cost 
of $18,000, the first oC the cars to bear his 
name. Ho organised the I'ullTnan Palace 
Car (Jompauy, of which he was president, 
and in 1887 originated the vestibule train. 
He also founded a model tn. called I'ull- 
man near ('hicago, which la now absorbed 
in that t'ity. 

Pullman, vil. of Washington, U.S. in 
Whitnia u co. The state college for science 
and agriculture is in P. Pop. 4100 in 
1910. 

Pulmonata, see Gastkkopod.i. 

Pulo Penang, see Pen*an(». 

Pulp (paper-making), see under Pvpkii. 

Pulpit (Lut. pulpitumt that part of the 
Rom. stage on which the actors recilid or 
performed their parts); in eccles. nrchl- 
tc<*tim‘, the w'ood or stone erection from 
wiilch the preacher speaks. Traditionally 
the P. is on one side of the nave. Pisano’s 
marble P, at Siena l.s a mnstcrpiece: there 
are line w'ooden Ps. in the Low (’ountries. 
Kiig. Ps. of the Jacobean period arc fre- 
quciitlv very finely curved. Somclimcs 
ps. were l)uilt in the opcui air, « .(/. Douo- 
tcllo’s P., attached to tlie outer wall of 
Prato cathedral. The w'ord also Pigiilflcs 
a reading-desk, and this alone is the 
meniiing of tiio Fr. pupilrc. 

Pulque, or Pulke, tuic of tlic national 
intoxicating drinks at the Mt^xiraus, w hich 
has nev<T liceu supphintfsi since the time 
of the Azt(*cs. It is produced liy pro- 
(iiriiig the fennented juice of tlie uuif/ney, 
the Agave onttrirana. See \vi \VK. 

Pulse, perio<lic change in the shape of an 
artery due to clinnges in blood pn'ssurc 
caused by th«* beating of t he heart . M’bcn 
the blood is cxiadled from the heart «t 
each systole tlie clastic w'alls of llio aorta 
are suddenly dist<*nded, and this dl>-ten- 
sion is communicated to tlie other 
arteries, the movement beooniitig feebler 
and feebler ns it travels away from tha 
heart. When* an artery aiqiroaohes very 
near the .surface, the lnt6rii)lttent dis- 
tension of its walls can bo perceived 
viHimlly, or if it ran be compressed against 
a hard htnictnrc the throbbing can be 
discerned bv touch. It is customary to 
gauge the action of the heart by feeling the 
throbbing of the radial artery at the wrist, 
as it can be euuveniently compn^ssed 
against the lioiio. The P. beat does not 
take place ot the same time as the heart 
beat, OH the wave of distension and relaxa- 
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tion has to travel from the heart to the and without undue generation of smoke, 
wrist, but tho general character of the beat P. C. is used in metallurgical furnaces, 
is maintained. The distension occurs comoni-making kilns, and for dring hlgh- 
when the blood is being foi-ced into the pressure water-tube boilers. Until recent 
arteries: tlio relaxation occurs as the blood years P. C. was considered to have many 
tlow.M out of the arteries into tiie capil- disadvantages, such as the danger of 
laries. There are also subsidiary beats, of explosion, slagging, and grit emission 
which the most important is caused by the from the chfinuey. Ail these didiuulties 
dicrotic wave, indicating tlie back-flow have now been overcome In the modem 
of the blood towards the heart as the out- P. C. plant. 

flow ceases. The frequency of P. beat Puma {Felix concolor), large Amer. 
varies with age, sex, and other con- carnivore, belonging to the cat family, 
dltions. In a new-born babe the rate is Unlike its relation, the jaguar, it shows no 
13b to 140 times per inln. ; in an adult man trace of the feline markings when adult, 
about 72 per min.; in an adult woman the upper parts being a uniform yellowish- 
«0 per in in. The rate Is lower when red, the under surface being a lighter 
the subject is sitting, and lower still when colour. It was this uniformity of colour 
lying down. Food, exertion, excitement, which led to its being mistaken for a 
and stimulants iiKTease the rate. A meinbcrof the lion family, and the popular 
strong boat generally indicates vigour, name of ‘mt. Hon* still survives among 
while a feeble P. denoU^M debility. There the Rockies. P. is its Peruvian name, 
are, however, many small indications and from the Brazilian comes its other 
which convoy important information to popular name of cougar. The name of 
the practised observer. panther w'as givim to it by the early 

Pulse, term for leguminous agric. plants. Hcttlers. The average length of the body 
particularly beans and jicas. from hiioiit to root of tail is about 3 ft. 

Pulsometer, see « in., vvldle the tail, which is about the 

Pulteney, William, second Earl of Bath aaine tlilcknc^s throughout, measures 
(1681-1764), Kng statesman, b. in Lon- somew hat over 2 ft. The P. is timid in the 
don. He onterud Paiiiavicnt in the Whig pn'seiice of men and shows great reluc- 
Intercrtt in 1705, and was secretary of war tance to attm^k them ; it is rather inclined 
from 1714 to 1717. Ho Hiipjiorted Boling- to try to make friends. It feeds on deer, 
broke ill J725. and assisted in forming hh(‘cp, horses, and other animals, and 
*tlie l*ntrlots,* a party wlio^o object it was proves ver> destnictiv'e on account of its 
to harass the gov. With his allies he killing far more than it can cat. 
eventually succeeded in undermining Pumice, light kind of lava (q.r.), 
Walpole's power, and was invited, hut usually consisting of obsidian made 
declined, to form an administration in spongy or porous by the escape of steam 
1742, in which year he w'as created earl of or gas during the proews of cooling. It 
Bath. He was an able, and at times a is used for smoothing or polishing, or for 
vitriolic, spt'aker, but not a sound states- removing stains. 

man. Pump, moclilnc for lifting fluids, 

Pultowa, or Poltava, sec Poltav\. forcing them to a lilghcr level, or trans- 

Pultusk, In. of Poland, on the Narev. fcrrliig liicm from one place to another. 
Originally the reHi<leiice of the bishops of The work done by a P. is measured by 
Plotsk, and was the scene of a buttle the w^clght of fluid lifted and iiv the total 
between tlie Fr. and Russians in 1806. head in ft. {see Fig. 1). The total head 
Pop. 20,000. includes suction head, delivery head, and 

Pulverited Coal. The obj<*<*t of P. C. is losses due to the friction of the fluid in the 
to make a 8oli<l fuel as nearly gaseous pip(\^, bends, and valves calculated in 
as possible, gas being regarded os the most ft. licad. Tlie suction head is due to the 
perpeci fuel state at j»re8oiit known. P. C. air pressure on the surface of the fluid and 
18 sufllcieutly fine when 8o-H.> per cent wH)uld raise a column of water 3k ft. in a 

{ lasses through 200 mesh. This mixture complete v'acuuin. A complete vacuum, 
u the presence of adcqimtc mr ensures however, is not atttvlnnble, and owing to 
complete combustion. The coal is pul- leaks and pipe friction it is only practical 
verised by abrasion or chopping machines, to attain a suction head of 25 ft. The 
oruslilng rolls, or ball mills. Since P. C. rccomniciided suction head is 20 ft. for 
may fonn an exiilosivo mixture, for safety ri'ciproi'atlng Ps. and 15 ft. for centrifugal 
purposes the qunutlty of air conv'cying the Ps. For hot fluids or fluids sueli as petrol 
fuel to the burners is kc*pt under 30 per there should bo no suction Jiead, and the 
cent of the amount necoHHar>' for eoiiipleto P. should ho below the level of the 
combustion. The remaining 70 per cent fluid, as the v'acuiiin would otherwise 
Is introduced at the burner. There are enusc the fluid to vaporise. Any re- 
three methods of handUng P. (1) the duetlon in air pressure at high altitude 
unit system, where it is taken dh*«»ct from w'ould also meoii a <M»m‘spondIng re- 
the pulveriser by fan to the burner, (2) duetioii in the possible suction head, 
the bin storagf* system, where it is stored Deliivru head is limited onlv by the 
In a bin with feeders delivering any design of tho P. and the power avail- 
required quantity to the burners, (3) the able to drive Frictwnal head, caused 
ring-main system, where it elrculatos by friction m pipes and bends, can bo 
through a main pipe proviiled with a reduced by incnvising the size of the pines, 
number of valves, each capable of tapping which reduces the velocity of the ttulti in 
off a supply for use in various fumacos. the pipe. A normal pipe Hue Is designed 
With P. O. firing, an increased load can bo to give a loss of 5 ft. head per 100 ft. of 
obtained quickly at a reosouablu efflcioiicy pipe. 
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The prin. types of Ps. are (1) reoipro- 
caiiDK Ps.; (2) rotary Ph.; (3) centdfiisal 
Ps. Other means of nUslnir fluids include 
the hydraulic ram, aJr-lilt Ps., Archimedes* 
screw ( 9 .V.), chain Ps., etc. 

Reciprocatino Pumps. — ^The simplest 
form of reciproeatins P. is the suction 
P. as illustrated hi FiK> 2. The barrel 
la fitted with a piston worked by a handle 
pivoted in the P. cosluer. valves are 

S rovided at A in the piston and at B at 
tie lower end of the barrel, both oponina 
in an upward direction. On the upward 
stroke of the piston the valve A remains 
closed and the air in the cliamber between 
the valve. M becomes attenuated and is 
therefore at reduced pressure. The 
atmosphere pressing on the water in which 
the is sunk thus forces the water 
and air up through valve B into the 
ehamber. On the downstroke of the 

S iston valve B is immediately closed and 
tie compression causes any air in the 
chamber to escape through valve A. By 
repeated strokes of the piston all air is 
thus exhausted and water is forced up to 
fill the chamber and escape above A with 
every downstroke, each upstroke lifting 
this on the closed valve A Into the upper 
part of the P. barrel to flow from the 
spout. 

JHaphraom Pump (Fig. 3). — This Is 
used for draining buudliig foundations and 
works on the same principle, but is fitted 
with a flexible diaphragm instead of a 
piston. The stroke is therefore much 
shorter, but owing to the area a large 
quantity of wator can bo raised to a low 
head usually not exceeding 10 ft. 

Suction Pump , — ^This Is another form 
used In wells and boreholes where it is 
usually power driven, the principle being 
as described above. The piston and 
valves, however, work in the lower part 
of the barrel at or near water level, the 
piston being operated' by a crank at the 
Buiface through a long rod in the barrel. 
The part of the barrel above the piston 
Is known as the rising main and the per- 
torated filter at the lower end the strainer 
or snorer (or windbore). With this tyi»o 
of P. all the work of lifting water is 
done on the upstroke of the piston, wliioh 
has to DC allowed for by uslw a balance 
weight on the driving gear. To overcome 
this difficulty a double-acting P. is used 
In which there are two pistons, each con- 
taining a valve. Each piston or bucket 
has its own rod, the rod of the lower 
piston passing througii the upper piston 
and its rod {see Vigs. 4 and 5). 

The Plunger Pump , — ^Tho principle^ of 
this P. is shown in Fig. 6. As the plunger 
rises the pressure is reduced In the P. 
chamber, closing valve A and causiitg 
‘ valve H to open, allowing the water to 
enter the cluimber under air pressure. 
On the downward stroke valve B is closed ^ 
and the water foiteed through valve A into 
the aQivery pipe. In this type it is usual 
to fit an air vessel O above tlie valve A, 
containing air which acts as a cushion 
and damps out the impulses of the 
plunger which would * otherwise cause 
water-hammer in the pipes. A single 
plunger P. is illustrated but throe or more 


plungers are used on one 1’., each plunger 
having Its own suction and delivery valves 
but having common suction and discharge 
pipes. This arrangement gives a moio 
even flow. 

Horizontal Double-aciirtg Pump , — This 
is shown In Fig. 7 , S being the sucllon pipe 
and 1) the delivery; two sets of suctiou 
\alvc8, B and Bl, and delivery valves, A 
and Al, are fitted and operated by the 
oi^tion of the plunger. With the right 
stroke 1)1 is closed and water forced 
through Al, while A Is closed and water 
drawn through B. The loft stroke 
closes Al and opens Bl, wldlo B is closed 
and water forced through A. This type 
is commonly used for boilor-feeding work, 
the plunder being directly operated by a 
steam piston of rather larger area, so 
that steam at a pressure of 100 lb. per 
sq. in. in the boiler can l>o used to force 
water into the boiler at about 120 lb. per 
sq. In., i.e. with and against the pressure 
In the boiler. 

Reciprocating Ps. arc generally used for 
raising comparatively small quantities of 
fluid to high heads and have the advantage 
of being self-priming as tlie piston ex- 
hausts the air in the suction pipe. It Is 
usual, however, to fit a foot-valve on the 
suction pipe to keep it full of water and 
reduce Uino lost in exhausting air when 
starting. 

llOTARV PuMPfl. — These include a 
wide variety of designs, the object of which 
is the elimination of impulses obtained 
in reciprocating Pa. by pro\ iding in ofTeot 
a piston moving oontinuouslv In one direc- 
tion. No valves are required as the flow 
is always in one direction, and ns the air 
18 exhausted from the suction pipe the 
atmospheric pressuji» for<'es the fluid to 
the P. in the same manner as in recipro- 
cating Ps. Tlie suction head is usually 
hmited to a few feet, as rotary Ps. rely on 
line running clearances Instead of the more 
positive seal obtained ^vith a plunger and 
valves. Viscous fluids such as thick 
oils can bo handled with may types of 
rotary Ps. owing to the absence of valves. 

Oear Pump , — This (Fig. 8) is one of t^e 
most common types and is used on most 
petrol engines for circulating oil to the 
Dealing. One gear is driven and this 
drives the other gear in the opposite direc- 
tion, the oil being carried round liy the 
gear teeth from the suction side to the 
dellvcpy side of the P. The gears are 
made to lit closely in the easing, and the 
gear tooDi in contact with each otlier 
form a seal wliich prevents the oil gettiiw 
back to the suction side. Those Ps. wo^ 
at pressures up to 80 lb. per sq. in. 

JJrum Pump . — This wmp (Fig. 9) 
consists of a casing contaiolng two dnuns 
coupled by gears sltuatsd outside the 
casing. One drum A has two projeottons 
similar to gear teeth ip form which 
mosli with two grooves In the large drum 
B. During the rotation of tho drums the 
teeth on dnim A sweep the fluid through 
passago C, drum B merely aoUng as a 
seal or rotary abutment. 

Other types of rotary abutment Pa 
have different numbers of teeth or vanes 
but use the same principle {see Fig. 10). 
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Fig. 4. Fio. 5. 

•^IXOLE-VlT'IXa DOUBLE-Acrrso 
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Botary Vane Primps (Fig. 11). — These 
consist of a circular casing containing a | 
drum or rotor mounted eccentrically 
and fitted with sliding vanes. As the 
rotor is revolved the spaces between the 
blades increase and decrease in volume* 
thus drawing in the fluid through port 
A and expelling it through port b. 

Both reciprocating and rotary Ps. are 
self-priming* tliat is* they arc (‘apahle of 
exhausting the air in the suction pipe, 
if in good order* and will therefore start 
puini)iug without first filling the suction 
pipe with fluid. 

OENTHIFUaAL Tlicsc P**. Work 

on the princi]ilo of a fan, having a volute 
cobiug in which an impeller (a scries of 
curved vanes) rotates at high speed* the 
fluid being thrown outwards by centri- 
fugal force and then collect (‘d in the 
volute casing which directs the flow of 
fluid along the delivery pipe. This type 
of 1*. must ho primed with fluid ticfore 
it will start pumping tis there are no 
valves or seals in the P. itself. Onee 
started, the eolumu of fliiul pa.sr>iug 
through the delivery pipe Itself acts as a 
continuously moving piston, causing the 
atmospheric pressure to force water up 
the .suction pijie ac» in me cn^c of recipro- 
cating and rotary Ps. It is us\inl to tit 
a foot-viilvo and strainer and a priming 
cock to cualde tlic P. to Ik* primed before 
starting. Tlie advantages of llie <*entri- 
fugal P. are smootli flow, tiie siiisll size 
of the P. rcti Hired f<ir output, the high 
speed of imiielier shaft iK*rniittiiig direct 
drive l)y electric mot»>r or high-spee<l 
engine, and good control of flow', l^n- 
like the p<»HUi^e Ps. a delivery valve 
can he closed to reduce the starting load 
on the nudor or to control tlie flow. The 
pow'er n'Oinrcd Is in [iroportioii to tho 
welglit of water Lifted so when the valve 
is closed the power required is only tiiat 
nci'CMsary to oven*un>e friction l«»sse.s in 
the P. 

Tlie sniall sizes of P. (Fig. PJ) have the 
suction pi])e entering tlie «*eii(iv iif tho 
impeller at oiio side, but as thi'* causes an 
end thrust on the shaft the loiigc-r Ps. are 
ilttod wit h a doulile sui'tioii ivliidi ba lances 
tlie thrust (.srr Fig. Pi). 

Turbine or MnUi-stnue Putnits.- These 
arc similar in ]irineii>le. but eoii'-ist of a 
nuni)>er of jiu]>eller'« on one sliaft , t lie fluid 
being guided fnnii tho dell\ery of «me im- 
peller to the suetioii of the next by means 
of giihh* vanes and duets, eaeli impeller 
Imllding up additional pressure. Turbine 
Ps. are now built to give pressun* of 1250 
lb. per sq. in. or over 2000 ft. head. 
They are also built as borehole Ps. with 
up to twelve stages of sniall diameter 
driven by a shaft through the rising main 
guided by water-lubrit'atcd bearings from 
u vertical spindle motor. 

Submersible l*umj)ni(f is n type of 
equipment developed t<i meet the demand 
for a self-eontaiiicd unit simple to Install 
and economical in operation. The unit 
consists of a single or multistage ver*ieal 
snlndle turhlne P. direct -coupled to an 
electric motor specially designed to work 
under water and mounted uebiw’ tlie P. 
and strainer, a iion-rotiirn valve lieliig 


fitted above tho P. to retain the water in 
the rising main. The complete unit is 
bolted direct to the rising main and 
lowered Into tho well or borehole until It 
is below the surface of tho water* thereby 
eliminating suction troubles and the need 
for priming. This is especially useful 
when the motor is started automatically 
by means of a float or pressure switch as 
the P. Is always primed ready for starting. 
The short direct flrlve from the motor to 
the P. eliminates troubles due to align- 
ment of long shafts* as when a borehole P. 
is driven from the surface* and the need 
for bearings and supports in the rising 
main, giving a more efficient unit. Sub- 
mersible i*s. are available in a wide range 
of sizes from in. diameter for use in a 
6 -in. diameter liorchole and capable of 
delivering ;i00 to 3000 gallons per hr. to 
430 ft. head to Ps. suitable for 14 in. 
diameter iioivholes* capalile of delivering 
up to 100,000 gallons per hr. Tho specisd 
small diameter motors used aro of the 
squirrel -cage type, grease-lubricated* to 
give G0(i0 to 10.000 hrs.* running before 
requiring attention. 

OTiiKK Tvrns of Pumps . — Pulsometer 
Steam Punitt (Fig. 14). This P. is in a 
class by itself, using steam pressure 
directly ou tlie surface of the water for 
forcing water up the rising main and 
using the vacuum created by conden- 
sation for tilling the suction pipe with 
water. Tliere arc two P. chnmliers 
which w'ork alternately, being supplied 
by steam tlirtnigh a ball valve V which 
oscillates betw'ecn the two ohamhers. 
As steam enters chamber O the suction 
valve i*« closed and the water driven 
through (liM'harge valve 11 until tho 
water le\el lu (' reaches the level of the 
discharge (‘ham her. Here, owing to the 
I rapid increase in surface area, cundensa- 
I ti(»n of the Kttam takes pbu-e, eau'^iiig 
valve V to be drawn over* closing tlie 
steam port in further coinleiisution 
eaur^ing C to reflll with water through 
valve V. The process Is then n*i>oated 
ill eliaiuber ('1. This P. is used inamly 
by contractors for emergency work, a** it 
requires no foundations and can lie slung 
on a chain t»r rope. Steam can he 
supplied through a flexible plp<*. 

Air-lift Pumt) (Fi|*. l.>). — Tiih is used in 
boreliol(*s and has the advantage that no 
moving parts are In eontnet with the 
w'atcr. A pipe supplying compi*es*»ed air 
is taken to the lower end of the rising 
main and air is foreivl into the water 
through a s(*ries of sniall holes. The air 
mixing with the water In the pipe lessens 
Its sp. gr. so that the weight of w’ator 
outside the pipe forces up the mixture 
of water and air inside. 

Thi flmlrnulie Bam (Fig. uses the 
force of a large tlow of water to raise a 
sniall (|uniitlty to a high level. Water 
from a dam Is led througli a straight drive 
pipe to tho raw . and flows through valve 
A until tho veliieity causes tho valve to 
close. This .stops tho flow* causing a 
sudden rise in iircssiiro w'hich forces open 
valve B to the delivery pipe. After this 
energy is .spent, valve A opcn.s again by 
its own weight and the oyclo Is repeated. 
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An air vess^ C is fitted above valve B to 
even out the flow and reduce datna^o to 
the pipes due to water-hammer. Bams 
are also made which will raise a snp)if> of 
clean water from a well, using riv. w .iter 
as the source of power operating a spi ing- 
loadcd plunger which pumps the oUan 
water. *SVc N. Swindfii, MtH)ern Thtory 
and PraHice of Pumpino, 1024, and A. 
Allcott, J*ump8j 1038. 

Pumpemiokel* bread made from coarsely 
ground unbolt^ rye. It is especially 
associated wdih Westphalia. 

Pumpkin (Cucnrbita Pepo), half -hard v 

E lant of the family rueurbitaceie, with 
Lrgo solitary yellow flowers and rough 
leaves which are sometimeH eaten instead 
of spinach. The gourd-like fruit is used 
either as a vc«otablo, like vegetable 
marrow, or as a fnilt in tarts, etc. 


A 
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Pun. Vddhon ileflned a P. as ‘a conceit 
arising from the use of two words that 
agree m ^ound but not lii sense.* This 
deiimtioii oc( urs In the sixt\ -tlr^t number 
of tht‘ bpntator in an article in which 
Addison sketches the hist, of Ps from the 
time of Aristotle. P«., of course, (‘nunot 
he truns. Punning was much in vogue 
in England in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
ami eighteenth centuries, but it 1ms now 
dropped into disrepute in lit ei ary circles. 
It survives, however, in the r.'S.A., and in 
the Kiig. t’hristnms piintomime; while 
radio variety show's of the (alibre of 
*Itma’ have raised its prestige somewhat 
in twentieth-century England. Though 
somewhat puerile, like the uuagnim and 
the acrostic, it has ffi former d.ivs been 
cinploved by writers and orators of repute, 
notably by Lamb and Cicero, shukes- 
r)eure used the P. a great deal, ami with a 
high degree of skill. In his day tho P. 
was an ai'kiiovvlodged literary device, and 
was not necessarily intended to bo 
humorous; thus Shakespeare inits a P. 
into the month of Jjady Macbeth during 
tho most tiaglc moment of the play, 
to heighten the horror, tipcuklng of 
tho murdered Duncan, she says: ‘If 
he do bleed, I *11 gild the faros of the 
grooms withal, For ^It must seem their 
guilt* 

Puna, m PoON \, 

Punans, survivals of tho f'aucaslc- 
Mongolold tribes of rt.K. Asia (preceding 
tho separation of Borneo, iSumatra, aun 
Java from the mainland)* They are a 
primitive nomad himi Ing tribe of Borneo 
living in the remote jungle and are physi- 
cally akin to the Kenyahsa^d Klemcntans. 
They live in sinnll, much Bettered groups 
and remain hidden In tho 4optlis of forest 
and jungle. Like the Kanyahs of the 
north-central highlands they are short 
of stature with a compamt^ely long body 
and are very sturdily built ; tho head is 
comparatively short (sub-birachycephaltc) 
and inclined to bo square; the most dis- 
tinctive characteristic Is a W'cU -developed 
nasal bridge, with nostrils shot far for- 
ward and upward; their skin Is of a flne 
silky texture and either pale fawn or even 
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of a greenisb hue. A Punaii cornmnnltT 
Kenorally acknowledges a titular chief* 
whose authority depends on his age and 
reputation and is not formally defined. 
Monogamy prevails* though occasionally 
polyandry occurs. Knd(»gamy within 
the noup is not countenanced. Their 
Ood is Ball Penyalong* made in the image 
of a crocodile carried round by a Punan 
group wherever it goes. Burial and 
funeral rites are unknown and the Punan 
idea of the after-life acorns to be devoid 
of any doctrine of retribution as well as 
of any other moral Bignlficanco. P. are 
great believcr<j in charms and sorcery 
and their medicine men are noted for 
their knowledge and skill. The chief 
art of the P. is that of the hunter and in 
tracking and trapping. The P. under- 
stand the Kayan dialect but a himpllflod 
fonn of the Malay language has long been 
OHtab. See C. Hose, The Pauan Tribes 
of Borneo, 1012, and Natural Man: a 
Record from Borneh, 1926. 

Punch, alcuhulic beverage. The name 
is derived from punch, Hindi for five, the 
original drink containing five Ingredients, 
including tea and arrack. P. is now 
composed of spirit <?pice, sugar, fruit- 
juice, and water. 

Punch and Judy, the most famous and 
poiuilar Kng. show for hand puppets. 
Punch, an alibrcviati<in of Punchinello 
(Q.V.), was brought t(^ Knglaud about 1660 
by travelling It. showmen. Judy, or 
Joan, is said to liavo derived from Mrs. 
Noah in tiu^ old deluge play ; -ilie appeared 
as Mr. launch's shrewish wife after 1688. 
The story is attributed to Sil\ io t'iorillo, a 
seventeentli-ceutury It. coinediaii, and in 
Eng. marionette theatre was gradually 
adapted t<» popular tastes until an epic 
poem of launch emerged, witli traditional 
scenes in which the merry, shameless, 
shriU-voieed fellow beats his wife and 
baby, defies morality and religion, and 
outwits the Devil, See J. 1‘. Collier, 
Punch umI Jiidy^ 1870; 1). I'altiirop, 
Punch and Judy, a Corner in the History of 
Rniertaimnenin 1925: and C. il. Craiidgout, 
T/ic Tragical Comedy or Comical Traacdy 
of Punch and Judy, 1928. 

' Punch, or The London Charivari* (from 
Punchinello, the chief character in a well- 
known puppet show' of It. origin), Biit. 
illustraU*d weekly jour. It first appeared 
on July 17, 1811, hut it was nut until 
Bradbury and Kvans became the pro- 
prietors in the following year that the 
paper was put on a sound footing. Mark 
Lemon was the cdit<jr from its foun- 
dation until* 1870, and he was in turn suc- 
ceeded bj’’ Shirley Brooks, Tom Taylor, 
Sir Francis Biiruand, Sir Owen ’^oaman, 
E. V. Knox CEvoe'), tuid (\ K. Bird 
PB'ougasse*), wdio became editor in 1949. 
P. oonialns much satirlccd humour, both 
.pictorial and written, and is notefl for the 
high standard of its dramatic and literary 
critloism. Douglas Jorrold and Ttiac'keray 
were the two giants on the literary side in 
the paper’s early days. P. has always 
been fortunate in socurInK the best black- 
and-white artists of the day; the list in- 
cludes Leech, Doyle, Tennlel, Charles 
K«ene, Du Maurier, liatry Furness, Lln- 


ley Sambourne, Phil May, E. T. Reed. 
Bernard Partridge, Ernest Shepard, and 
liBouard liavon-IIiU* See M. H. Splel- 
mann, History of Punch, 1895. 

Punohestown. racecourse in co. Kildare, 
Eire, near Naas, famous tor its steeple- 
chases. 

Punchinello (Puloinolla), traditional 
figure of the Commedia dell* Arte (q,v,) 
and aiioesior of I*nnch, having sometlilng 
in common with Harlequin (Arlecchino). 
He wears a black mask, and a largo nose, 
is a rogue and braggart, with a rough 
country wit. l*unc*li of the Punch and 
Judy (q.a.) show derives bis name from the 
same source. 

Punctuation is the insertion in written 
matter of stops and other points to facili- 
tate quick and accurate reading. Stops 
correspond to the uecoBsary pauses and 
infiections in st>eoch. P. was invented 
by the Uks., but present symbols are 
derived from the Venetian printer Mauu- 
tius (1450-151.1)* The Rtop.s proper, in 
descenilitig order, are full stop, ccjlon, 
semicolon, and comma. Other points 
used are the question and exclamation 
marks, hyphen, dash, brackets (‘paren- 
thesi's ’). apostrophe, and quotation marks. 
Of these hitter, many are oomparati\cl 7 
recent additions. 

The full stop, followed by a Rpacc and 
initial capital, marks tho end of a iK.‘riod 
(sentence); it Is replaced when requisite 
by a question or oxclaniatlon mark. 
The colon, formerly used to mark the main 
div. in an elaborate period, is now used 
almost exclusively to slgniH' that there 
Is something to follow, e.g. There are four 
elements : earth, air, fire, and uaJter. 
It may be followed by a ilash when it 
introduces a fresh paragraph. Commas 
mark the minor divs. of a sentence, or 
separate tho items of such a series as 
earth, air, fire, and wafer (enumeration). 
The most frequent uses of the comma are 
In enumeration and in the frdlowing two 
ways: The skip will sail to-morrow, but we 
go aboard to-day (oo«‘Ordinato $enteu<‘es 
which are joined by a conjunction); TAe 
earth, as we all know, revolves round the sun 
(parenttietieal). In such a sentence as 
the ship examine, a semicolon is imlicated 
if such closely associated sentences are 
not joined by a ednjunotion: The ship 
trill sail to-morrow; we go aboard to-day. 
Bracked (* parentheses*) separate extrane- 
ous matter. The prlinar.\ use of the 
dfish is to mark on abrupt pause or 
ciiongo of construction: -(// about — 
what do you thinkt It is often used In 
lieu of brackets, and les> proi)erly as a 
maid -of -all- work in lieu of oomiuas, 
Komicoloijs, and colons. It is an awk- 
ward and ugly stop, nhii'h should not 
bo n^ed unneces.sarily. The question 
mark is used after n sentence in question 
form or spoken interrogatively: You will 
comef Tho oxclaiiiation mark follows an 
exclamation, oc an eropliatio prayer or 
oonunand. If used after an atfinnatlvo 
sentence. It expresses dissent or contempt: 
•She expected her house to be buiU in a weekl 
Tho hyphen, when used to mark an un- 
finished word at tho end of a line. Is a 
very ancient device. It Is now also used 
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oxtensively to unite two or more words 
thus: red-hot, self-esteem. By a curious 
convention, it may not l>e used between 
adjective and noun, even when the 
compound has a special sense, e.s:. cast 
iron, sguare leg; except when the com- 
pound iH used adjectivally, o.^r. cast-iron 
pipes. Nor may it be used between a 
recofrnisablo adverb and adjective; write 
a highly respected man; a iftnrh eMeemed 
man. The apostrophe formerly marked 
an elision, e.fir. hetoo'd. Now its chief 
use is to mark the possessive case, thus: 
Men* 8 clothes, St. Thomas* s Hospital. 
With plurals endinf; in s. the apostrophe 
follows the s., e.fc. old wires' tales. Quo- 
tation murks, c'ommonly called inverted 
commas, are in fact literally inverted 
commas followed by apostrophes. They 
signify that the words enclosed are those 
actually used, e.g. */ am down in the 
dumps' she said; She was 'doum in the 
dumps' she said. By a natural extension 
quotation marks are als<i freely used In 
handwriting and typescript to signify 
that a word or phrase is the name or 
title of a book, ship, inn. etc., a foreign 
term, or used in a tc<‘hnlcal or slangy 
sense. They shouhl never bo used in 
this fashion needlessly, as they arc ugly 
and dtstracting, especially in jirint. Con- 
tractions are usually Indicated by adding 
a point when the word is unfinished an 
apostrophe when the elision is in the 
middle of a word: Vorks., won't. Ste 
B. A. Skelton, Modern English Punctua- 
tion (2nd ed.), 1949. 

Pundit (Hind, pandit, learned man), 
teacher in India, especially a Brahman 
versed in the Sanskrit lore and language, 
and in the science, laws, uiid religion of 
the Hindus. Native l\s. have done much 
as geographical explorc*rs and burvejror^ 
in Tibet and other part^. Chief among 
these may be mentioned Nain Singh, 
Chandra Bas, and A. Krishna. 

^ngwe, Pungue, or Arwan^a, riv. of 
Portuguese E. .\frica, iiowing E. from tin* 
Manica tableland, then S.K. to the Indian 
Ocean, discharging N, of the Bosi eHtuar.\ . 
Fontesvilla is at the head of navigation. 

Punio Wan, see Cartiiaoe and II \n- 

KIBAL.' 

Punfihment. The term P. is commonly 
differentiated from those sanctions wher<»- 
by the wrongdoer is made to compensate 
the injured party by payment of damages 
or otherwise, by including in the <*onnota- 
tion of the term only banctlons in the* 
shape of suffering experienced by th<» 
wrongdoer which are imposed for the 
public benefit. The scale r>f Ps. in Kng. 
criminal law is for the most part prescriissl 
by statute: but judges, though rcstrirted 
as to maximum, may award as little P. 
as they deem fit. The existing forms of P. 
are death (see Capital Piwlsilmknt), Ini- 
pri8<mment (see PltisoN.s), and fine (^.r.). 
Lessir forms of P. arc subjection to super- 
vision under a probation ofllcer, binding 
over to keep the peace (see RBCOfWirt- 
ANOBH), and in the case of youthful 
offenders detention in Approved schools, 
though DO treatment ordered by a sum- 
mary court in the case of children or young 
persons under seventeen counts as a 


conviction (see also Borstal Systkm and 
(^HiLUKKN Acts), As to preventive de- 
tcntlonB see under Pkevkntjox of Crimk 
Acts. See also Criminal L»aw, Penal 

ST4TTTF.S. 

Punishment in the Royal Navy is 
awarded under the powers <‘onferred by 
the Navy Discipline Acts, 1884 and 1880, 
amoiided by King’s Regulations. The 
Articles of War specify the various offences 
both against naval disolplino nut punish- 
able under ordinary law, and civil offences 
W'iiJch aie also punibhablc by naval 
courtH-marfial. For serious offimcAss 
courts -martial are ordered, but (‘aptalns 
of bhii>s of and above the rank of com- 
mander arc empowcTod to award sum- 
mary 1*. up to three months' detention or 
imprisonment and dismibsal from the 
service with or without disgrace, which 
latter involves forfeiture of all meiials, 
pay, and pensions, together with inability 
to 8cr\e under the goy. in any capacity. 
Lesser summary Ps.' include disrating, 
stoppage of leave and pay, extra work, 
etc., anil may be aw'anled by more junior 
officers. P. l)j' (‘ourts-jiiartial may in- 
volve ilcath. long terms of imprisonment, 
and dismis'^U from the service, in addition 
to disriitiug or loss of seniority (in the case 
of an officer). Officer offenders are always 
tried by <‘oiirt -martial, but during war- 
time diseiplinapy courts may be convened 
to deal with junior officers. 

I^unishment in the ^irmy is authorised 
by the Army and Air Force (.Vnnual) Act, 
1989 (r/.r.). Section 44 of the Act 
spei'lfles the Ps. for the offences listed in 
Sts‘i**. 4-10, i.e. against military dlscip- 
line, and in Sect. 41, i.e, ngaln<*t civil 
law or t hf‘ ordinary law of the land. Ps. 
can lie awarded liy court s-martial (q.r.) 
or by certain authorities having pow'er to 
deal buniiuarily with less serious offences. 
Offl<H*rs and w’arraiit offirei*s are normally 
tried 1)\ courts-martial. llowe\er.fortho 
lei-. .serioiH offences certain specified 
general otfieeiN and iirig.adlers are em- 
powered .uminiarily to try ottieei-H below 
the lunk of lieutenant -colonel, and war- 
rant otfieers. In each ease they can, 
should they think it advisable, remand 
the cahc for trial by court-martial, or 
aw'ard Ps. os follows : forfeiture of seniority 
or of seniority (s>untiug for promotion, 
and a severe reprimand or rt'piiniand, or 
both (officers); and forfeiture of seniority 
of rank or sevopc n^primaiid. or iioth, or 
n^priirinud or deduction of ordinary pay, 
OP both, as authorised by the Army Act 
(warrant officers). In the case of other 
ranks below the nink of warrant otfieor, 
serious offences ai’c tried by court- 
martial. \ commanding offii'cr can deal 
with specified minor offences by summary 
trial. Clo can remand foU trial by court 
martial any case which ho considers to bo 
too serious for liis powers, or he can award 
(a) detention for not mori than twenty- 
eight days; (b) for drunkentioss only, a fine 
not exceeding €2: (c) any deduction of 
ordinary i»ay as is authorised by the Army 
Act; id) to 0 soldier (not N.(J.O.) on active 
service, field P. not oxcoodlng twenty- 
eight days; (e) forfeiture of all ordinary 
pay for a period not exceeding twenty- 
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elffht days (active service only); and (/) 
minor l*s. unless detention exceeding 
seven days has been awarded for the 
oifence. 

There is the riglit to trial by court- 
martial in all cases where the 1^. (in the 
ca«e of olHeers and warrant officers) is 
other than a reprimand or sevens repri- 
mand; and in tlie case of all other ranks 
other than warrant officers is other than 
one of the minor Ps. spccifled; then 
the officer summarily disposing of the 
case will before awarding P. offer the 
accused the choice of trial by court- 
martial. Ps. which courts-martial can 
award to officers are death, penal servi- 
tude (for not less than three years), 
imprisonment (for not more than tw(» 
years), (‘ashieriug, dismissal from his 
majesty’s service, forfeiture of seniority, 
severe reprimand or reprimand, stoppages. 
For other ranks tlio Ps. are death, penal 
servitude (f<ir not loss than three years), 
iniprisoiinieut (for not more than two 
years), deUmtion (for not more than two 
years), discharge with ignominy, raduc- 
tion to haver grade or fofelturc of senhuity 
(for N.C.O.s only), severe reprimand or 
reprimand (for N.<7.0.s only), forfeitun‘a, 
fines, and stoppages. 

Puniahment in Ihe Hoyal Air Force is 
rt^gulateil by the Air Force Act and King's 
llegulatiOTis and Air ('ouncll Instructions 
for the Itoyal Air FoT<'e. The Air Force 
Act, like the Army \v \ . has no continuous 
operative force but is brought into opera- 
tion with such ameiidiiieiits ns may be 
ne<'ebsary from >ear to >ear. The Act 
makes provisituis for th«‘ pub. of Rules of 
J*roeeflurti and these regulate the pro- 
cedure of court s-inartlnl, nml d(‘al with 
various «dhcr matter^, including the <'on- 
flriuing and reviewing of .s(*ntences. The 
Air Force Act (.sects, 4-40) specifies 
various offences against h<t\ icc discipline 
which arc not punishable by the civil or 
ordinary law of the land, and in Sec. 41 
makes additional proNisioii also for the 1\ 
of offences \^hich are punishable by the 
onlinary law. The Ps. possible for 
offeuces under the Air Force Act arc laid 
down in the folUming scale, namely; for 
officers death (reserved for offimccs in 
rtdallon to the enemy sm'h as tmu-hcry), 
iinprisonincnt, cashiering, disinisaal, for- 
feiture of seniority, severe rc*prlmand, 
reprimand, and stoppages of pay ; and f<»r 
ainnon death (limited as nbo\e), im- 

g risonnient. detention, dis<'harge with 
rnominy, severe reprimand or rejirimand 
(for N.C.O.s only), and stoppages of 
pay. Serious offences are normally dealt 
with by either a general or a dlst. ooui*t- 
inarllat. An riffleer or warrant offic'cr 
may be tried only by a general court- 
martial, but airmen may be tric<l either 
by a general t ourt -martin I or a dlst. 
court-martial. A dlst. court-martial can- 
not award the death penalty. In addition 
when an offence is committed on active 
service trial may toko place by a field 
general court-martial, whir*h is a more 
summary method of disposal; a field 
general court-martial onn award the same 
Ps. as a general oourt-inartlal. In dealing 
with oixences under idicct. 41 of the Air 


I Force Act, i,e. offences against the 
ordinary law, a court-martial may award 
the same Ps. as are provided for by the 
ordinary law. In addition to tho above 
King’s Regulations and Air Council In- 
structions for the Royal Air Force make 
provision for the summary disposal by 
c'oiiiiiiaiiding officers of offences which are 
not of a serious nature. Tho P. In such 
cases may tiike the form of field P. (on 
a<‘tive service only), detention, confinement 
to camp, sevcrci reprimand or reprimand 
(N.C.O.s only), stoppages of pay, and 
extra duties. 

Punjab (from two Persian words mean- 
ing ‘five rivera*), region of the Indian 
siihrontiuent, watered by tho Indus 
and its fetur great affiueuts, the Jhelum, 
Chenab, Ravi, and Sutlej. It Is boundcu 
on tho W, by the N.W. frontier provs., 
<»n tho N. by Kashmir, on the K. by 
the United Pro\8., and on the S, by 
Suid and llayawalpur. The physical 
character of the X. contrasts strikingly 
with that of the dists. In the X. the 
wlu>lc surface is traversed by spurs 
from the Himalayas, whirdi enclose deep 
valleys. In the S. the surface is un- 
broken bj-' any important eminence, with 
the exception of tho .Salt range, about 
‘itiOO ft. high, between tho Indus and the 
Jbelnm. The climate in the plains la 
most oppressively hot and dry In summer, 
blit cool and sometimes frosty in winter. 
Little rain falls except in the din'*, 
along the base of the Himalayas. This 
eaiised the Hrit. administration to utilise 
the rIvH. for irrigation purposes. A 
, network of rannls ivns eonstruotod; these 
eonals inelnded the Bari Doab, Chenab, 
Sirhind, Jhelum, and W. Jumna. In 
194<> <>ver 15 , 000,000 ac. of land in 1*. 
were irrigated in this way. The chief 
<*rops ore wlw'at, indigo, sugar, cotttui, 
tobacco, opium, buck-wheat, rlee, liarley, 
millet, and mai.se. Cattle are rcaml, 
and dairying Hn<l wool and hide iadu«i' 
tries are earrh'd on. Over a quart «‘r 
of the tilled area is devoted to wheat 
ciillivatii)!! : both this and barley are 
w’iuter rain erops, reaped in March 
and Aiiril. Sheep are reared h>r their 
wo«»l. There are rich deposits of nak- 
salt, and oil is formed in thc'Attocb 
region. (\»ttoii-w'e»ving is the chief 
industry. The niaimfact tiring industries 
are largely centred in the large tii"., 
AmritMir, Lahore, Multan, etc., and have 
bcooiiic important since the beginning 
of tho Iw’eiitleth century. Blankets, 
w'oollcn mgs, and carpets are made, and 
there are large silkweaving ana metal- 
working industries. In 1802 the first 
railway in the P. w’ns opened; Karachi, 
I.4ihoro. and DcUii are connected by the 
tnmklinc w’hich crosses ihe I”. In 1946 
there were nearly 60U() m. of metalled 
roads. Lahore, Amritsar, Ambala, Rawal- 
pindi, Simla, and Multan are the chief tns. 
The main lango ige groups speak Punjabi, 
W. Punjabi, and W. Hindi, (see further 
under INPIA. Lanffuage, and Indo-Euro- 
PRAS LANarAOKU). There are three 
main religious divs. — Hindu, Sikh, and 
Muslim. At tho 1941 census the Hindu 
community numbered 7,550,400, the 
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Sikli 3,757,400, and the Muslim 16,21 7,200. 
There were 505,000 Christians. Area 
98,154 sq. m. Pop. 29,309,800. 

History. — The early hist, of the P. is 
that of a region which by situation became 
the battleground and melting pot of a 
succession of invading races. Alexander 
the Great invaded the P.. and reached 
the R. Boas (Hyphasis). He turned back 
in 326 B.c., and died In 323. Gk. rule 
ended at his death. From the third 
century B.c, until the tenth a.d. the P. 
was subjected to a series of foreign 
invasions and was split into a number of 
iveak and petty states. It was thus 
easy fur the Turkish aggressors of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries to conquer 
the region! and wipe out Huddliism. 
Delhi became the cap. of a Turkish or 
Afghan sultanate; but the country hud 
little peace. There were intermittent 
Mongol attacks: Jenghiz Khan (q.r.) 
devastated the P. in 1221. In 1308 
Taniurlane proclaimed himself emperor of 
India after sweeping acisjHs the P. From 
1556 to 1707 tho P. was ruled by a 
succession of Mogul emperors, the first 
of whom, Akiiar, was the greatest. 
Lahore was o^tab. us the ctip. After 1707 
the P. was annexed by the Malirattas, 
who, in turn, were defeated by a Muslim 
coalitiou. In 1799 Kaiijit Singh (1780- 
1839) laid the foundations of a tiikli 
kingdom In the P. (see further under Siktis) 
and by 1820 he had consolidated the P., 
from the K$utlej to tho Indus, under his 
role. Relations between the P. mnl 
Britain were, however, already strained 
before lianjit Singh’s death. After it 
war soon broke out. Two wars were 
fought, in 1845 and' 1818-49. After 
Gough’s victory at Gujrat (1849) the 
P. w’us annexed. It was at first governed 
rigorously but fairly by a Board of Three, 
but by 1853 the P. was administered by a 
chief commissioner who in 1859 wao made 
lieutenant-governor. Tt was under Dal- 
housie’s Indian adniinlstration that the 1*. 
w’as ^ven a network of military roads, ot 
the greatest value to the people. The P. 
became of the first importance in tlio 
Indian mutiny, the viceroy being able 
to do little from Calcutta. If Brit, rule 
there Bad collapsed, os it had in the 
N.W. provs., probaWy the whole of N. 
India would hove been overwhelmed. 
Fortunately the new prov. supported tho 
Brit., and the fact that the initiative in 
the rebellion came from the Bengal 
army seems to have been decisive with the 
Sikhs. Between 1896 and 1910 the P. 
sutTored serious mortality from tho plague. 
Tho effects of the plague wore, howewr. 
far-reaching. It raised tho standard of 
living and wages among the poorer, tem- 
porarily relieved tho pressure on land, and 
cheeked the movement of tho tns., whic h 
might have been^peoted os a corollary to 
the lA^dnctioa of W. industry and ideas. 
Disturbances occurred daring the unrest in 
India at the time of the Minto reforms, but 
it is not evident that they were motive^! 
by political oonslderaiiona in the P. 
Probably they originated in agrarian griev- 
ances. Serious Hcml-revolutionory <Ur- 
turbances occurred In the P . (as well os 


in other provs.) in 1919 following the 
deportation of two Nationalist leaders 
(see further under Amiutsab). In the 
same year tho P. was uiado a governor* 
ship. Tho following ten years saw a mat 
advance in the estab. of educational 
institntion.s. The univ. at Lahore was 
extended and elementary and secondary 
education was also made available to 
larger numbers. 

Tho P. made considerable progress 
under prov. autonomy, which was intro- 
duced in 1937, owing lajgoly to the efiorts 
of the Unionist Party of Sir Fazi-i-Hus- 
sain, who was a far-sighted politli a 1 leader 
of tho P. Those efforts included extension 
of education, road construction, expansion 
of public health facilities, hospitals, en- 
couragement of industry, and improvement 
of aib^oultiiro. But the outstanding 
feature of P. hist, under prov. autonomy 
to 1945-^6 was its posbcssion of a stable 
ministry with a declared poUov of equal 
opportunity for all. without domination 
by any class op community. 

After tho Independouoo of India Act 
was passed and the boundaries decided, 
there followed reciprocal massacres. The 
seeds of trouble wore sown in March 1910, 
w'hen the Muslim League in a meeting 
at Lahore adopted ’Pakistan’ us their 
battle-crv and target. This was a new 
idea ti» tlu' Muslim peasants of the prov. 
and caught on rapidly. By ho end of 
1946 the fear of Hindu domination had 
beeomi‘ a dominating inthienee. This 
fear wa-' neceniuated bv tho btorles of 
Mmliuis murdered in Bihar. Tho fear 
of Hindu domination W'as easy to arouse 
because in tho \V. l^njab tho peasant 
was predominantly Muslim, while the 
trader and mone> lender were largely 
Hindu and Sikh. Thus, w’hen early In 
.Nianli 1947 trouble broke out in Jjahore, 
AnmlMiir. and Multan, the peasant Muslims 
of the N. looted the shops and buti'hored 
their owners. Had Hindu and Muslim 
ulouo been eoneorned the partition of the 
P. might have been offwted without 
serious bloodshed. But many of tho 
victims w’cre Sikhs, and tho Hiklis were as 
resolved to prevent tho domination of tho 
Muslim as the Muslims were tho domina- 
tion of the Hindu. Though only 4,009,000 
in a total of 29,000,000 tho Hikhs wore a 
formidable coinmunlly, noted for their 
martial traditions. The settlement cut 
their small community in two for at 
midnight on Aug. 14 over 1,500,000 Mus- 
lims found themselves suddenly cut off 
from the rest of their eomrpimity. Before 
partition of India came into force on 
Aug. 14, riots in such citiOR as Peshawar, 
Rawalpindi, and Iiahore fltfnco Fob. 1047 
had already iiulueod some fOO.OOO Hindus 
and rilkbs to migrate ip E. Punjab. 
After Aug. 14 another l.wO.OOO Hindus 
and BikUs eTos8e<l tho border E., and 
another 500.000 wore on the move. In 
the reverse direction the Muslim minority 
in E. Punjab, generally poorer and more 
disorganised than Its Hindu and Sikh 
counterpart, was moving out of tho dists. 
adjacent to the border. More than 
1,000,000 people are known to have 
crossed previously into W. P. and 
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another 1,000,000’ were on the moTe. 
Yet another 2,600,000 were at that time 
too lar from the border to be able to 
move; theee wore partly in camps whence 
they would have to move sooner or later 
and partly living crowded t<jgether for 
self -protection in vils. and townships. 
Thonsauds of men, women, and cliildrcn 
died on both sides during the consequent 
cross-migrations. As a result, of parti- 
tion the W. P., comprising 62,100 sq. m. 
and a pop. estimated at 16,870,000, wont 
to Pakistan; the E. P., 36,68-1 sti. m. and 
a pop. of 11,628,900, went tr> India. iSee 
Punjab, East, and Punjab. West, for the 
P. after partition. ;S'ee also under India ; 

I^AKISTAN. 

See Sir J. Dowie, The Punjab, North- 
toesi Frontier Province, and K(tehitur, 1916 ; 
U. K. Trevaskis, The Land of the Five 
Rivers, 1928; F. L. Brayne, The Remakino 
of Village India, 1929; T. W. Paustiaii, 
Caned Irrigation in lAe Punjab, 1930 ; M. L. 
Darling, Wisdom and Waste in the Punjab 
Village, 1934; 11. Calvert, Wealth and 
Welfare of the Punjab, 1936; A. Ullay, The 
Co-operative Movement in the Punjab, 
1937: and T. Singh, Sikhism: its Ideals 
and Insiitutwns, 1938. 

Punjab, East, prov. of the dominion of 
India. As a result of the Indian Inde- 
pendence Act, 1947. the prov. of the 1*. 
was partitirmed betwinru India and 
Pakistan, India receiving the E. part, 
which became known as K. P. The 
boundary was drawn from Kashmir along 
the course of the llavi, E. of Lahore 
along the Sutlej to the borders of Sind, 
N.E. of Buhawalpur. E. is divided 
into 124 municipalities. Siinhi is the 
cap. Other tus. are Aoibala, Amritsar, 
Jalandhav, and Patiala. \Mieat. cotton, 
sugar, and barley arc tlic cidef crops. 
There are manufs. in the tn^., especially 
in Amritsar, which po-.sos..es large 
textile Industries. Area 3.’>,r>s4 sq. ni. 
Pop., estiuiatod at partition, 11. .">17, 900. 
(For E. P. before 1947, set nndi r Punjab.) 

Punjab, West, prov. of the dominion of 
Pakistan. Under the Indian Indepen- 
dence Act, 1947, the P. was divided 
between India and I’aki'^tan. W, P, 
contains the tlwts. of the Lahore. Rawal- 

g indi, and Multan dJvs. of the former 
. prov. Lahore is the cap. and i'ontains 
a uuiv. Multan and Kawalpiudi are the 
other large ins. Agriculture is the most 
important industry: cott<iii, rie<*, sugar- 
cane, and wheat are the ddef crops. 
Tliere are numerous manufs. iii ilie large 
tns. Cotton hpinning and prc^smg fac- 
tories make up t ho majority of tin* seasonal 
factories. There is also a tlourisliing 
textile industry. Area 62,UM> sq. m. 
Pop., ostimaU‘d at the partition, 
16,870,000. (For W. P. before 1947, see 
under Punjab.) 

Punkah, or Punka (Hind. iMnkhd, fan), 
largo machine for ventilating apa"tincut8, 
used in India and tropical climates. It Is 
geuerally a movable fan-like frame of 
wood covered with canvas or calico and 
hung from the ceiling. A scrvnjit outside 
the room keeps tlie fan in motion by 
pulling a cord passing over a pulley 
through the wall. 


Puno: 1. Dept, of S.E. Peru, bordering 
on Bolivia, almost enclosed by ranges of 
the Andes. It was formerly a silver- 
mining area; stock-raising and mining 
arc uuw the chief occupations. Area 
2G.133 sq. m. Pop. about 730,300. 2. 

Cap. of above, on the bay of Puno and 
the W. bliorc of Lake Titicaca, 110 m. 
from Arequipa. Alpaca wool is exported 
and some silver mines are still worked. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Punt, flat-bottomed shallow boat, 
broad and b<iunre at both ends, and pro- 
pelled by a pole. It has no stem, keel, or 
stemposl, and the width at eiich end is at 
least one-half of the width at the widest 
part. Subject to tbe^c conditions a P. 
may be any length or width. 

Punta Arenas, Chile, see Magellanks. 

Punta Arenas, or Puntarenas: 1. Prov. 
of Costa itica. Central A meric >u, extending 
along the ti.E. coast. Pop. 53,000. 2. 

Cap. of the prov. of the same name, on the 
£. coast of the gulf of Nicoja. There is 
trade in nibbcr and coflee. Pop. 3500. 

Pupil. The (‘ircular central aperture 
ill the iris curtain immediaiels in front 
of the crystalllno lens of the eye, through 
which ligiit may pass and be focused 
in the retina. Under the influence of 
intense light and when viewing near 
objects the P. contracts, but poor light 
or the viewing of distant objects generally 
causes it to dilate. This contraction and 
dilatation may also be caused by the action 
of various drugs. For instance, opium 
caubCB it to contract, while belladonna 
and cocaine cause it to dilate. This 
atdion aflords a method of detecting 
medically whether a person Is addicted 
to this habit. The P., in cases of nerve 
degeneration, sometimes fails to reai't to 
the influence of light. 

Pupillus, Orbilius (113-c. 23 B.O.), Rom. 
gmiiiiiiarmii and bchoolmastter, 6. at Beiie- 
veiituiii. He opened a schocl at ^me in 
G3 U.C., and among his pupil- Horace, 
who gives him a nqiutation for floggmg. 
He wrote a work referred to by Suetonius 
us Perialogos. 

Pupin, Michael Idvonky (1858-1935), 
Amur. phy-Ici-t and inventor, b. iu Idvor, 
Serbia. He -tudied physics and luathe- 
luatics at Uuml>riilgo Univ. and. iiifder van 
Helmholtz, ut Berlip Univ. He uas prof, 
of elcctroiiieclianica at Columbia from 
19<»1-31, und became known as the 
in\ enter i)f telephonic devices and for his 
dlsco\e^ie^ eonceming X*ni>s, His best- 
knoi^n work is hia autobiography From 
Immigrant to Inventor (19231. aivamcd the 
Ibilitzer prize for 1924. 

Puppets, figures used in ilramatic pre- 
sentation, made to ino\o by various 
methodb, usually loiutod. covering the 
follow nig type*': Mariohiiles, jointed P. 
operated by wires or strings from above; 
r<M P., jointed, operated by rods from 
bidoiv; glove P.. manipulated by the hand ; 
flat P.. uujoi <ccl. used m model theatre 
shows and *ju\cuilc drama*; shadow P., 
flat, jointed figures, whose shadows are 
cast on a bcreeii; these are soinetinies 
tranaparent, and are worked by rods. 
The origin of 1\ i.s uncertain, but there is 
proof of their cxistonoe in Groeoe and 
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Egypt earlier than in India, whore, accord- Vy^sa, and wore probably admitted to the 
ing to tradition, the god Idiira foil in love sacred litoratnre of Hinduism in the siicth 
with a puppet. Many small painted or eighth century a.d. See H. II. Wilson 
figures with movable limbs, used in religious (trans.), preface to liis Vishnu PurAna, 
rites, were found in tombs at Tliobes and 1840; K. liuruouf and E. L. flauvottc- 
Memphis. Marionette theatres fiourished Bosnault (ed. and trans.), BhdgamUt 
in all the large tns. of anct. Greece, ond PurAnOj 1840-84; F. Neve, Pouranas, 
this art was undoubtedly borrowed by the 1852; J. Muir, Sanskrit Texts, 1808-71; 
Roms, and carried through central Asia A. 11. Keith, Sanskrit Classiral Literature, 
to the Orient. Shadow P. in China (140- 1928, and History of Sanskrit Literature, 
86 B.c.) developed from bone or horn 1928. 

images used in magical celebrations. This Purbeck Beds, in geology, marls, fresh - 
high form of artistic representation, with water limestones, and shales, with ostuar- 
its bizarre* figures and grotesque humour, iiie and marine beds, containing fossils 
reached it^ peak in Java, where P. reiire- such ns Cypns Purbeckensis, Paludina, 
senting anct. hei*oes and ancestors and Osteen distorta, which foiin the top 
resemble fantastic ornaments. Oriental beds of the Upper Jurassic system. They 
puppet-show’s w'ei-e originally religious; attain a thickness of about 400 ft. near 
comic figures were introduceil for light Swanage, and are remarkable for their 
relief, and gradually became increasingly ‘dirt bods’ and they also afford the orna- 
important. mental ‘Purbeck marble.* 

European P. derived from painted Purbeck, Isle of, peninsular dist. of S.K. 
images and mechanical •statuettes used in Dorsetshire, England, between I’oole 
religious festivals. Marionettes were in- Harbour and the Eng. (‘hanncl, t<‘rmlnat- 
troduced to Europe by travelling It. hliow- ing in rit. Albans Head. Purbeck Hills 
men, and each country gradually adaptc'd (chalk) traverse it from E. to W. P. 
It. conventions, devices, and dialogues to was once a deer forest, but the scenerv 
national taste*- and folklore. It. show- is now mainly hcuthland and downs, 
men estab. a permanent theatre in Eon- C^orfc Castle is in tho centre. MarbU*, 
don in 1573, and Capt. Pod was the first limestone, ])ipe-cluy, and jiotter’s clay are 
Kng. showman (1.599). In France the found. .SVr Ida W oodvvard and J. W. G. 
first reliable records of P. are rff those Bond. I*urt>eck\ 1908. 
sliown by Brioch6 in the second half of Purcell, Henry (c, 1059*95). Eng. «*om- 
the seventeenth ccntiiryf although they ptmer. b. probably in Westminster, 
must have exi.stcd in France, Germany, Lomlmi. Tradition says that his father 
and other European countries long before was Henrj’ P,. mabter of the abbey 
then. String inarioiiottes predominated idiori'^tcrs, but it Is now thought that J*. 
in the sixteenth century, but in the was the son of Henry’s brother, Thomas, 
seventeenth hand P. took precedence, 1*. w’us a chorister at tho Ifiiapcl Royal, 
and typical figures such as Polichinelle, \s a youth he was assistant to llingston. 
Punch, Hansw’urst, and Guignol appeared, kecjicr of the instruments at tho (’hapel 
The puppet theatre played a considerable Royal. His position was regally that of 
role in all civilised Kunipean countries, an iiruniid apprentice, and he Miccc<*dcd 
and was attacked Incessantly by the Hiugston us keeper in 1683, being made 
regular theatre and the Church. In tlic ‘composer in ordinarv* to the king in 
eighteenth century Pnheh was included m the same year. He succeeded Blow as 
moat of the dramas shown by Kobeit organist of Wpstininster \bbcy in 1679, 
Powell, a famoas showman whose hootli having curlier been one of Blow’s pupils, 
was opposite St. Paul’s. In Italy, where In 1682 he became one of the organists 
marionette theatres had long held the at the (Jhapel Royal. These ufllcial duties 

prestige as rither theatrc.s, fantoccuu were required the composition of much church 
used for the performance of long plajs, music; his many anthems Include My 
ballets, and grand opera. The art dc- heart is inditing and 'Thou knoirest, Lora, 
dined feradnally, but was revived at tlic the secrets of our hearts. IMs 7V Dcam and 
beginning of this century by artists wlio JubUate, written in 1694, arc mitstanding. 
realised iinimrtams* as a draiimtic p. also w’rote soriie excellent chaintxT 
medium, and as an educational dewlop- music, e.g. tho celebrated (iolden Sonata. 
ment. See C. Magnin, Tlisioirc des lie wrote an openv Dido and ACneas and 
marionettes en Europe, 1852, 1862; Helen sov. qinisi-openis ami masques, notably 
H. Joseph, A Book of Marionettes, 1922; Tirnon of Athens, collahoraiing with such 
M. von Boehn, Dolls and Puppets, 1932; J. poets ns Dryilcn nntl (’oiigwvc In the pro- 
Bussell, 2'he Puppet Thtnire, 1946: and ductions. The ‘Trumpet Voluntary,’ orl- 
M. Batchelder, The Puppet IlandfMHjk, ginally i*iitItlcMl The. Princ$ of Denmark's 
1947. March, and actually written by Jeituniah 

Pur&na (Sanskrit purdn, old), name of C’larke (c. 1659-1707) w^s emmooiisly 
eaf*h of a class of sacred Jliridii poetical attributed to l». during tliie last century, 
works in the Sanskrit language, treating of P.’^ music -bows the infiuem c of Blow and 
tlie creation, destruction, and ronovatlun also of Lnlly and the It. opcis'ttlsts; its 
of WQitds, the genealogy of gods and heroes, expressiveness ami piirit y bn vo never been 
thereignsof th6Maau.s, andaf'hievomeuts nnrpa.Hsed by any other Eng. composer, 
of their descendants. Like the Pantriis, fJo is Handers equal in melodic beauty, 
they aro the chief foundation of the P.’s music in the past has suffered from 
popular creed of the Brail iiiiui<'al Hindus, neglect because inucdi of it was written for 
There are eighteen chief Ps., and eighteen specific occasions, and later seemed to lose 
Hupplofneniary ‘Upa Purunas.’ They aro its point. He died in London, and was 
supposed to have been compiled by buried tieneath the organ in Westminster 
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Abbey. See lives by P. A. Scholcs in The 
Book of Oreat Musicians (22nd ed.), 1947; 
D. Anindcll, 1927; A. K. Holland, 1932; 
and J. A. Wcstrup, 1937. 

Purchase System, see Commimkion, 
Military. 

Purchase Tax. tax introduced by .Sir 
(later Viscount) John Simon, ns cijniicellor 
of the exchequer, in the Finance (No. 2) 
Act, 1940, and levied on the purchase of 
certain specitlcd goods from registered 
dealers (generally wholesalers) by un- 
registered persons (generally retailers). 
Sir John Simon Introduced the tax as a 
source of substantial additional revenue 
for Ills second war budget (presented 
April 23, 19 tO). While discouraging un- 
necessary spending at home. P. T. was 
not intended to toucli exjiorts, raw 
inaterials. food, drink, or articles aliTady 
subject to a heavy duty. A register of 
wiiolcsalers was to be compiled and it 
would be tho business of tlie seller to get 
the tux from tho purchaser at the time 
ho re<’eived payiiieiit for the goods. Sir 
Kingsh'y Wood, who .sueeei'ded Sir John 
Simon in the same year as chancellor and 
moved the second reading of the Finance 
Hill (May 29), re»o'M-<* ♦Jo* earlier plan con- 
siderabh. He abolished the Hat rate, 
which had been proposed by his prc» 
dcceshor and substituted a rate of 331 
per o(‘nt on the wliolcsule value of luxuries 
and goods which could be disi)criscd with 
or rcplacM'iucnt of which <’o\ild he post- 
poned, and ono of ICS per (‘cnt on the 
wholesale valne of a wide range of goods. 
In the louer rate schedule uere inehuled 
articks like idothing, hoot^ and shoes 
(excepting <'hildren*s clothing and foot- 
wear). Ill 19tS >ir Stalbird (’ripps rc- 
classitk'd good*- liahlc to P. T., reducing 
the categories to four: (u) exempt: (b) 
331 per <eiit: (/•) C(»§ per cent; id) 190 
per eent, and in hi-* Imdget amiMunce* 
ment moved a large range cd urtu-Ies 
among these groiijis, the niajoriM heing 
reductions. Net excise rceiMjd*^ from 
P. T. weiv: I9lfi, til 1 H,2.)l .C2«: 1947, 

iil81.10ri.011; 194S, £ 210 . 50 . 1 , 1 00 . 

Purdah (Hind, and Pers. panUth) (K 
India), curtain, c»speeially one scning to 
sen'cii 'Women from fieing ^<en by 
strangers; hence. tigui*ati>elv, the Indian 
.system of secluding women of rank. 

Purfleet, former nrhan tlist. uf Ks*jex, 
England, 7 m. S.W. of 'rilhiir^ \\it\i oil 
storage tanks. In 1930 it heeame part of 
tho urban dist. <d‘ Tlmrroek. HJOO. 

Purgatives, see APKmr.NTrf. 

Purgatory (‘a place of purgation,’ from 
Lat. purtfure, to cleanse), in theology . the 
place in wlilch the souls of tlu' departed 
who die in ,x staU* of graee and >e( have 
not fully expiated their sins at the moment 
of death are iletaiiied uiitd they have 
done so. According to the council of 
Florence (1138-45), tho souls in V. can 
bo helped by the prayers of the faithful 
on earth. This doctrine is Implicit in 
the practice, dating from earl> Christian 
times, of otVering sufTrages for the dead, 
and is baseil on 2 Ma<'e. xli. 4G. The 
doctrine of P. was denied by laither. but 
was rcsifllrined by the council of Trent 
(1545-63). It is held, tliougli in a less 


preclso form by the Orthodox Church, 
repreBentatives of which assisted in tho 
formulation of the doctrine promulgated 
at Florence. The suffering of P. con- 
sists in being deprived of the vision of 
God. 

Puri, see Juggernaut. 

Purification, see Ablution. 

Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Feast of the (Feb. 2), originated in Jeru- 
salem at the end of the fourtli eentury, 
was adopted by Constantinople in 542, 
and spreail throughout the K. and finally 
to Horne, perhaps under Gregorj’^ I (590- 
604). It commemorates the i)re.sentation 
of Christ in the teniplo on tlie fortieth 
day after his birth (Feb. 2) and tlie puri- 
fication of Mary. It acquired its jire- 
doniinantly Marian chariw*tcr in the W. 
by the addition of the pror'essiion w'ith 
candles in honour of Mary, under Sergius 
I. (087-701). See Candlemas. 

Purim, or the Feast of Lots, Jewish 
festival, commemorating the dcliviTance 
of the Jews of Persia from the plot of 
Hainan, recorded in the Hook of Esther. 
P. is celebrated on Adar 14. In anot. 
times tho meal (se'wfah) w»as one <>t tho 
main aspects of P., but the Temple 
anthorities granted no reeugnition to this 
feast, rcfiLsIng even to have the ffallel 
sung on it. The Mishna and the Tosefta, 
however, omit all reference to tho P. 
dinner; they are concerned only with the 
rending of the Megillah^ or ‘scroll’ of 
Esther. While all tho law’s of Judaism 
are traced to the Mosaic legislation, tho 
rt^ulation that this Megillcdi should he 
rci'itcd aimnally is a later addition. 

Puritans, The, in the days of Elizabeth 
and the early Stuarts, name applied ns a. 
term nf derision to a party in the Church 
of England w’ho wished to purge the 
estah. cc<‘lc.s, sy.stem from so-oalled itopi,sh 
abuses. J.ater it i-ame to iuclude more 
rexolutionary groups, many of wiiiiii 
aimed at the entire d<*struetion of Aiigli- 
<'Hin''iii. The name wa^ in use at lea^il as 
early as 156 4, and refers to that jniri- 
ficution ill woiMiip and doctrine to which 
all P. looked forward. Tho P. wer»* all 
united in oiijiosing the Cliureh *»f Eugl.ind 
as they found it. but their coiiMiiu-tive 
propo'^als differed vastly. Thi- ’makes 
the P. in opjMi*.itloLW (sixteenth and early 
Hcxenteentli centuries) relatl\cl> easy to 
dertne; but flic P. of the ('ivil war period, 
and of tho era of disintegration which 
foiUnved it, include so many tjpvs that 
generalisation i- frequent Iv dangerous. 
The twi> main divs. of 1’. m tho sixteenth 
centnr\ ihi ter known a,*- lhv-«bytcriaiis and 
( ongifgationa lists) both folhnved (‘al- 
xlnlst doctrines, but differed in their 
view's on ( Uiureh gox <*rnim nt. Hut in the 
next century the term came t<» include 
Hnptlsls, Unitarians, and Quakers, whobe 
tlieology was frequently antlnoinian or 
Arminian. Ti i* earliest l\ W’ere a party 
witiiin tho est.r Phiirch, regarding them- 
selves ns orthodox Anglloons, and (like 
Pyin and Prynne) heartily disliking and 
rt»pndia ting tlie name Ihiritan. Hut many 
later P. resisted the idea of any c^stab. 
Ulnmdi, and pmfessed toleration of other 
opinions in varying degrees. 
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Extreme Protestant views had pene« 
tratcd into Eiialand under Edward VI., 
and dtirine Mary's reiirii a number ' of 
olersy fled to Cidvinlst Geneva and ab- 
sorbed Calvin's ideas (see Oalvixism). In 
spite of Elizabeth's attempt at a via media 
in Church affairs, therefore, a strong 
nucleus of potentially Puritiin opinton 
existed in England even at her accession. 
Many of her bishops, exiles them- 

selves, at first condoned the practice of 
a Protestantism more rigid than that 
envisaged in the settlement of 1559. 
Under Archbishop Whitgift the ma- 
chinery of the high commission court 
(instituted in loa9) wa^ vigorously used 
against the P., but such severity came too 
late. The number of 1\ iueroased. the 
movement being helped because there 
undoubtedly still existed in the estab. 
church the abuses of simony, pluralism, 
and marij" ill-paid and ignorant lower 
clergy for which the Church of pre- 
Reformation times had been blamed. 
In 1582 a gathering of Puritan clergy, 
under the leadership of (-artwright, ex- 
pressed its discontent witli the present 
condition of the churcli in a formal 
document, but this solidarity was only 
momentary. While Elizabeth lived the 
P.. though by no meau^ quelled, were 
held in cheek. 

On James’s accession the P. became 
more active, and at the Hampton Court 
conference 750 clergymen set forth what 
became the basis of the Presiiyterinn 
form of I^iritanism In England. James, 
however, rejected their demands. I^aud's 
religious policy broiiglit many modcratcb 
into the Puritan party, and Ihirltanisni 
became very largely anti-episcoiml as a 
result of the actions of Land and his col- 
leagues. During the Long Parliament, 
which ossein liled in 1640. Presb> teriaii 
Puritanism seemed on tin* eve of realisa- 
tion. In 1642 bishops new deprivtsl of 
their seats in Parliament; cpi.sc*oiiH<*y, in- 
cluding the hierarchy of arolilnshopb and 
biifliops, deans and chapters, «*tc., was 
abolished in 1645; the Hook of Common 
Prayer was thrown over and Its use 
declared penal: finally, in the same year, 
the ‘discipline’ was estab., whereby an 
attempt was made to enforce government 
by presbyteries in all ( hurcbes tliroiigliout 
tne realm. But this wa-, uever enforced, 
for, except in a nuinlaT of restricted 
localities, full I^esbjtcriaiilsm never 
gained a wide following in England. Its 
power in 1645 depended largely on the 
mfiuenee exercised by the Scottish Army. 
Eng. Puritanism had sonic of its roots m 
anti -clerical ism, and the minister was 
thus ns dl.strusted os the Aiigllcnn parnon. 
In a sense, too, though it was iLself in- 
tolerant, it was an expH*--^^ of a scui- 
lar IndivlduaJisiti w'hich >ioltish Presbv- 
terianlsm did fiDt at that time possess. 
In rtft* years i*overlng the ciunmon wealth 
and protectorate it liecame clear that 
many P., particularly tbo-,c In iiifincntlal 
places, wanted little more than u modified 
Anglicanism; and the dse of the Hook of 
Common Prayer could not in fact he 
eradicated. The more extreme P. were 
divided into numerous sects, of which the 


Congregationalists (os th^ later beeame) 
were probably the most influential, thouga 
the various Baptist groups were uumene- 
ally fairly stroug. 

With the Restoration of 1660 the inse- 
cure fabric of estab. ihiritanism was swept 
away and .Vnglioanism, with the episcopal 
system and all that went with it, restore. 
But the P. had a lasting eilect on tho 
estab. Church and Eng. society os awholo, 
even tliougii they failed to capture It. 
The ‘Eng. Sunday* still retains some of 
the Sabbarai’innism fought for by the P., 
as oppobi'd to the so-called ‘Continen- 
tal Sunday. * Lniltudinarians and Evan- 
gelicals are the descendants of Ihirltan- 
ism within the Church, while those who 
refused to conform with Anglicanism 
fonned a powerful group of nonconform- 
ist sects whose very existence and ideas 
have influenced every aspect of P^ng. 
life. It was no accident that tho Eng. 
radical political tliinkers of tlie eighteenth 
century came frequently from dissenting 
families. The 1'. of P'.llzabethan and 
Stuart times had an inborn liatred of 
religious rituals and ceremonies, and 
sometimes (a.> in the case of (.Jromwoll 
and Sir Henry Vane the younger), though 
not ahvav^, a longing for greater liberty 
of cons<‘ieueo. After the Restoration, 
when it became obvious that the i*. could 
never convert the whole coimlry to their 
way of thought, they began to press more 
generally for rehgioiis U>luratioii. aiming 
iiierel> at securing aeceptaneo for them- 
selves and thus, by f ireuni«%tai»fe, they 
beeame the ehamplons of Ircedom of 
worslui). But tho praelh*al cApression 
of early IhiPltaiilsm, where It did gain 
supivmuey, as in the seventeenth -century 
Massaehusetts, shows th.it sei ions and 
higli-miiidetl who alnmdoried England 
becnn^c of cousistoiit religious perseeiitlon, 
l)n)ved ns intolerant to those of differing 
views as their Eng. opponents iiad been 
to tlW'IIl. 

The l*.s’ noblest litemrv expression is In 
the pages «»f Paradise Lost and Pilffrim*s 
l*rot/reHS, wdifle critics have pointed to a 
Puritan inheritance in the works of 
authors as diflfereut as Ih'foe, Hawthorne, 
George Eliot, Bernard Hluuv, and .'smelair 
Lewis. vSueh a list illustrates the various 
and sometimes coiitlloting facets of 
Puritanism and tho varying tendencies 
to which it gave risi*. Thvis wlille many 
P. were lovers of iiiusie, it is still true to 
H«y that the Ihiritan spirit was respon- 
sible for the temporary banishment of 
music from religious services. It was 
respoiisilile. too, fop tlio rt'peatod out- 
breaks of iconoelasiri w^iieh ruthlessly 
damaged and oven destroyed hlstorlo 
churches and abbeys, apd, in general, 
for that ill repute into which tho arts 
and popular diversions alike fell. Until 
the twentieth century the theatre oon- 
tlmicd to sutTor from this lnfiiian(*e. On 
the other hand, tho Ktig. character is 
richer for the Intelloctiial honesty and 
pnw'ticnl but simple faltli wbfoli flourished 
alongside iiincli that was undoubtedly 
dostrmdlve, lu the greatest of tho P. 

See E. Dowden, Pvritan and Anglican, 
1900; W. Shaw, J Ilistary of the Kmdish 
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Church, lOdO-’GO, J900; tf. II, Gardiner, 
The First Twtt Sluarie, mtd the Puritan 
RevohdioH, 1902; S. K. Gardiner (ed.), 
Conetituliotial Documerds of the PurUan 
Revoliitiony 1006; H. SV. Clark, History 
at English NoncotiformUv, 1911; O. 
Frledcrlcl, Das purUanisrhe Xey-Enaland, 
1024; A. F. Scott Pearson, Thomas 
Cartwright and Elizabethan Puritanism, 
1026; II. H. Tawney, Riligion and the 
Rise of Capitalism, 1920; F. A. Sciioles, 
The Puritans and Music, 1931; A. S. P. 
Woodhousc. Puritanism and Liberty, 1037 ; 
W. Haller, The Rise of Puritanism, 1938; 
Margaret James, Social Problems and 
Policy during the Puritan Rc rotation, 
1938; M. M. Knappen, Tudor Pariianism, 
1939 ; and W. Soheuk. Sorual Justin in the 
PurUan Revolution, 1910. 

Purley, sec Tcjokii, John IIokni:, 

Purley, \irb. dl-^i. <‘onLvdon> of 

Surrey, Fnjrland, 2 4 in. S, of Croydon, on 
the S. region of Jirit. I’here 

arc liffht ciiKlncorinfir iudiistijcs, and <‘tialk 
qiiarryiiiw- PoinofCoiilsdonami 1*. 03,000. 

Purmerend, tn. in the Netherlands, on 
the N. llollniKl canal, 10 in. N. of \iuKtcr- 
dam. P. huis important trade in cattle 
and cheese. Poi» i^yOo 

Purniah, or Purnea, dist. and In. of 
llibar, India, in the lllmRalinir div. 
Over two'thirds of the area is cu]ti\ated, 
and rice is the main crop. The tn. lies 
230 ni. N.\V, of Calcutta, nml trades In 
Jute. Area of dlst, 4098 sq. m.. and 
pop. (dial.) 2.300,100, (tn.> 17,9 (m). 

Purple Colours are obtained by an 
mimlxture of red and bine litrht rays. 
The cobnii*s vary from scarlet to violet 
ac^oordlnu tr> the pred<mimnn<‘e of the 
rod or biuo rays. In the ca'*e of paints, 
P. C. are oht allied by mixiiifr risl and blue 
pigments in \ arying proportions. Tyrian 
P., which was held in great repute in the 
anct. world, was ohtaiiied from tlie juice 
of a sUell-lish called Murcjr or (^nu hyhum. 
Owing chlcily to the hixurioii-'Ue'-s t»f the 
cloth made in those times, P. beiame 


symbol of rovalty, an<l the n-fercnce 
exists to-dny for imperial p^^^pose^ and 
for cardinals of the Horn. C'atliole ( 'hnreb. 

Purple Emperor {Apaturo ins), hand- 
some high'tiiiing biittortly. ’\Mtli rusty 
block wings, lustrons in the male and with 
seven while spots and a trauhser‘'e white 
band. 

Purple Goatsbeard. see \ . 

Purple Heart, military dee»>ratioii of the 
U.S.A. It waa the first decoration for 
conspicuous gallantr> to be aw.irdcil by 
the IhS. Goa., Iwing iuhtitutcd by 
Washington in J781, Later it fell into 
disuse, but was revived in 1932. During 
the fclecond World War it was given to all 
members of the forees who wore wounded 
under ciremnstnnees oiitltliiig them to a 
wound stripe. 

Purpura, gemis of gastropod molluscs 
in the family of Muricidie. contains sov. 
sub -genera, and is itself typical of the sub- 
fajnJly Purpurime. It is closely related 
to the stiiigwinkle and Murtr {see Pi'rf'LK 
OoLOUivi). Tlio siiecios. often known as 
whelks, are all predatory, and P. lapillus 
feeds on the edible oysters after boring a 
hole through their shells. 


Purser, oUicer in a ship’s company who 
keeps the accounts and, usually, has 
charge of the provisions. In largo 
passenger ships the P.’s dept, is of the 
neatest importance, and tho P. will 
nave as his assistant the chief steward and 
a porboiinel of between Uiroo or four 
hundw^d Mtewords. He is responsible for 
the entire a ictualling of the ship, amongst 
many other duties. He has to act as 
host to tlio i»nssengers, a position re- 
quiring considerable tact. In smaller 
ships, MKdi us cargo liners a P. is not 
needed and a chief steward combines the 
two jobs. One of the duties of a P. is 
to make up the portoge bill, which is a 
detailed aersmnt of the Ilnancial transac- 
tions of every member of the crow and the 
amounts due to each man when tlie ship 
pays oil. The badge of a P. coiisiats of 
two white hici A-c-bands, that of a senior 
V. has three bunds, and of an assistant P. 
one band. 

Purslane (Portiilacee oUnicea), small 
Kucciil<‘nt aun. herb, native of tropical 
.V'-lu. IL is growm in garden'^, the tops of 
the > ouug slioots boing cooki d and eaten 
as a Mgctablc or pickle. Winter P. 
{Clayton III perfoliaia) is grown in France 
as u salad, and for cooking like spiuaeli. 

Pursuivant, thinl and lowest rank of 
heralds. Formerly Ps. Avero atUndant 
upon tlie heralds from whom they learnt 
their iraft, and many of the great nobles 
had their own Ps. who were often nainei 
after the armorial bearings of their 
nuihterh. To-day the four l»s. «»£ the 
(’ollegi* of Arm» (Houge Dragon, llouge 
(’roiv, Diucmaiitle, and Poriuillis) ha^e 
virtually the same functions ns heralds. 

Purus, tribe of Brazilian Indians o< cu- 
pying the lower course of the 11. P. They 
are of nomadic habits and live in tem- 
porarv huts erected on SA\ampv Is. 

Purus, riv. of s. America. It is a tnb. 
of the Amazon, rising in E. I»cru, and 
Joins the Amazon 110 m. alioA'e Mariiio-.. 
It is 19(K) m. long and mivignblo for 
1600 in. 

Purveyance, Pkk-emition. 

Pusan, M< ri •«. VN, 

Pusev, Edward Bouverie (l^O0-^2L 
Kng. cU*iie. t>. .it Pusey in Derlvshirc. hJ» 
father, the Hon. Philip Houa one, hav iug 
taken tlie iiaiiie of on hi-^ .'•ueccNMoii to 
the P. t -t.ites. He wiis ediie.ited at Eton 
and t hri'-t Chnreh, Oxfoid. and in 1^24 
wa*- eletteil a fellow of Oriel. He (hen 
went t«> Germany, when* ho studied 
oriental languages and tht‘ology. Eis 
iiutagoiiism to Ger. rationnhsin, which was 
one of the main causes of his later action, 
was ejni-'ed by his knowledge of ration- 
alism m its ehlef home. It w^as with tho 
object of Memiiiing the rising tide of 
ratioiiulism in England that he joined 
XoAvman In the issue of Tracts for the 
Timts toou after iheir meepiion (18.13), 
and became me of Uic leaders of the 
Oxford niovti *ui. His oavu contribu- 
tions AU‘re 1 1*001 ises dealing with the 
subject In (111 exliaustive and scholarly 
fashion. In 1836 ho eommeuced the 
Oxford Library of the Fathers, a series of 
trails, of the w’urks of the early writers. 
It was P.'b iuducnce that prevented Uie 
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results of Newmaii*s socession and later 
efforts from being greater than they were, 
and that mitigcAed in soino degree the 
elleots of the Gorham Judgment in 1851. 
P. house, in Ozfonl, a theological centre, 
is a memorial to F.*s life mid work. See 
Uves by H. P. Liddon, 1893-97 ; G. W. E. 
Russell, 1907 ; and L. Prestige, 1933. 

Pushball, game played with a largo ball, 
6 ft. in diameter and weighing about 
50 lb. It consists of pushing the hall 
under, or heaving it over, the bar of a 
goal, raised on posts 7 ft. from the ground. 
The former acliievemeut gains five points, 
the latter eight points. The team con- 
sists of eight or eleven a side, and the 
playing field is TOnerally about 150 \ 50 
yds. in size. F. is popular ou board 
ship and sometimes goe'4 by the name of 
•medicine ball.* The game may also be 
played on horseback. F. originated in 
the U.S.A. 

Pushkin, Alexander Sergeievioh (1790- 
1837), Kussian poet, 6. In Moscow, pub. 
his first poems at tho ago of fifteen. After 
his education at tho Tsarkoc Solo Ij’ceuin, 
he was appointed to u post at the Foreign 
Office in 1817. and in 1S22 went ou 
official tluties to Kiahciiev in S. Russia, 
partly to escape rensiu*e, if not exile, 
for a poem on liberty. A visit to tlic 
Caucasus inspired a romantic poem, Tfu 
Prisoner of the Caucasus (1822), which 
was followed by the Ode io Sapoleon, the 
Lay of the Wise Oleg (where the gnnving 
interest in national hist, is seen), and the 
fascinating study of gipsy life, Tauignni. 
P. became involved in various sccTct 
political societies, quarrelled with his 
chief, Count Vorontzov, and resignetl 
bis post 1824. In 1825 he pub. his fine 
tragedy, Boris Oodunov, whicfi marks the 
breaking with the Fr. tra<lition of the 
Russian stage and a movement towupfis 
Shakespearian dramas Though suspec'ted 
of participation in tlie plot of the Deka- 
brists, his family influeuco was sufficient 
to save him. In 1828 appeared Poltara, 
a narrative poem of thi' times of i’eter 
the Great and Mazeppa. follower] by the 
account of the second visit to the Caucasus 
with charming lyrics. Rcceiviug a gov. 
post In 1831, P. wrote his prose hist, of 
the Cossack revolt under I'ligaclicv, 
his great prose ronrjince. The Captain* a 
Da/ugkfer, and what is probably his master- 
piece, the poem Kugine Onyegin, 1832, 
a mixture of humour, satire, and romance 
Strongly reminiscent of Byron, whose 
influence is marked throughout F.*.s 
works. In 1837 he fought a duel anrl was 
mortally wounded. F. was the founder 
of both Russian prose and poetry in its 
classic form, and tho flr^t link bctwi*on 
Russian and W. literature. His deepest 
inspiration came from the heart of Russia 
-—from Russian folklore, and ho was the 
first to reveal tile imaginative power and 
IntdRi vemoral force of theHushianpeosant. 
Bu^ fundamentally, hLs talent was akin 
to w. culture, and Influenced largely by 
the contemporary romantic school; and 
the spirit of this schoormingled naturally 
with tho Russian motive of pity, which, 
as a kind of inner revelation, solves tho 
most complex moral problems. This is 


shown markedly in those of his tales which 
illustrate his sympathy with Byronlo 
‘Titanism,* o.g. The Pistol Sttot and The 
Queen of Spades, See lives by D. S. 
Musky, 1926; E. J. Simmons. 1937; 
H. Troyat, 1946; and J. Lavriu, 1947. , 

Pushkin, tn. of the R.S.F.S.R., ib 
tho region of Loningrad, 15 m. S. of 
Leningrad city. Its original name was 
Detskoo Solo. It became tho summer 
resldeni'C of the tsars and was renamed 
Tsarkoo Solo by ('‘utheriiio the Great. 
After tile revnlutlon of 1917 the tn. was 
named F. Between July 1941 and Jan. 
1941 it was hohl by tho Gers., who devas- 
tated it before withdrawing. F. was 
famed for its fine imperial buildings 
housing works of art. Fop. 19,200 

Pushtu, lanmiage of tho Afglianistan 
tribe of l*iikntus or Fntliiiiis. It is 
closcdy allied to tho Iranian language, 
though modified to a large extent by 
Indian influences. Ste J. Danncstt'ter, 
Chants pnptilnires des Afghans, 1888 90. 

Puteoli, see I^ozzuoli. 

Putnam's. The New York publishiug 
house of G. F. I'utniirn’s >>ons was 
founded in 1838 by George Fulmer Put- 
nam (1811-72) in partnership with John 
Wiley as Wiley & Putnam, changed twm 
jears later to G. P. Putnam, liroad- 
wa\. A London brunch was started 
aliiioo*! irmncdlately, and George J'almer 
Fill nail) for some years devoted much 
of his time to promoting the idea of inter- 
mit loiial copyright, lie arranged with 
Fiig. authors for Amcr. pub. of their 
work .md voluntarily paid tliem rojaltics; 
iiidiMsl the stopping of ‘piracy* of Eng. 
Imok^ by Amer. publishers was largely 
due to the pioiits?’* work in the field of 
iiiterimtionat copyright of George Palmer 
Putnam and lil.s son. Major George 
listen Fiitnarn, w'ho joined the firm after 
the ci^il war, anil sueci»cdcd his fatlier 
ii'i head of it ou the latter’s itcatb in 1872. 
lie w'us joined by two brothers, wiien tho 
house assumed the designation by which 
It is now known. In 1932 the firm came 
under the control of Melville Minton and 
Earle II. Halch, W'ho merged w'ith it their 
own publishing flnii of Minton, Balch. 
The London branch of the firm bccuinoan 
Independent Eng. publishing house in the 
early thirties under tho style of Putnam 
& Company Ltd. and the ebainnanshlp 
of Constant Huntington, who has directed 
its ufTnlrs for forty years. 

Putney, suburb of London, opposite 
Fulham on the r. b. of the Tliaiiies, 6 ni. 
rt.W. of rit. Paul's, London* The uni v. boat 
races start from here, alid rowing and 
sculling matches are held. Tho famous 
P. Heath, leading on tn W iinblodon 
(Toinnion and Richmond, Is 1 in. distant. 
Fop. 70.900. 

Putrefaction, decomposition and decay 
of animal and vegetame matter. Chemi- 
cal change is brought about by bacteria, 
ptomaines being formed and malodorous 
gases given off. Decay fe prevented, as 
shown by Fasteur, if the organic matter Is 
sterilised and kept free from bacteria 
by hermotto sealing and the like. 

Putrid Sea. see Azov, Ska op, and 
Crimka. 
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Putsch* Qcr.-Swl8s word, meaning; 
ttmiHt or p\i8h, and originally used col> 
ioquially of a shower. Since the twentieth 
century It has acquired an international 
meaning as on unexpected revolt o£ 
Ijbnitod size mid duration, aiming at an 
overthrow of the existing gov. by force. 
The most famous 1*. was the ‘Mimleli 
beer-ci‘llnr P. * of Adolf Hitler and his 
followers in 1 9 ‘2 3. Other I's. include the 
overthrow of Stambollsky’s dictatorship 
in Bulgaria in 1923, and the ousting of the 
K haled al-Azni Uov. in Syria by Marshal 
Zalm on March .30 (1940), followed by his 
own assassination in Aug. (1040) in (leu. 
liinnuwi’s counter'/JMtec*. 'rhero have 
been frequent Ps. in S. and (Jeutrul Amer. 
countries. 

Puttiala, see Patiala. 

Putting the Weight or Shot, sport of 
great antiquity which later came to be 
played with a eannon-ball or shot, 
olussifled as a ‘weight/ i.e. 1(1 lb. The 
putting area of a 7 -ft. square was in 
1008 changed to a 7 -ft. circle, edged 
In front with a toe-board, 4 in. high, the 
Inside of which checks the putter’s ftwd. 
The shot is lield below the right ear, and 
the putter, halnnciu*, •n\ his riglit leg, 
executes a buleways hop, hiudiug near 
the centre of tlie circle on his right foot; 
the left leg follows throiigli and is placed 
near the toe-hoard. The riglit leg hcud.s; 
then both legs straighten; the shoulders 
are '■‘(juared and tlic shot is delivered by 
straightening the right ann. A ‘reverse* 
ino\eiiient kc<*ps tfie putter inside the 
cirele. ,1. A. Torrance made tlie amateur 
world record in 1931 >\itli .')7 ft. I In. 
The (llymph* (lames record was made in 
1018 by W. M. Thompson (T.S.A.) with 
56 ft. ‘2 in. 

Piittlingen, tn. of S.uir Palatinate, 
(lerman>, 3t m. S.H.K. of Trier. Pop. 
17,000. 

Putty, plastic mixture of whiting and 
drying oil (linseed oil). It is iiM*d for 
glazing purposes and for tilliug holes in 
woodwork before painting. A paste of 
wliito lime and water is called plasterer's 
P. 

Putty Powder, dioxide of tin, jircpared 
from the stum or cnnle oxide foriiusl on 
the Kurfiieo of melted tin. This is 
removed, purified h.v caleiiiation, and used 
as a polisiting powder and fur making 
w'iiitc enamel and opal glH‘<s. 

Putumayo, commissary of (\ilonibia, 
oc<‘upying the drainage basin of the 
P. li. Thoeap. is Moi'oa. it cut ion was 

drawn t<^ the Penivinn mhlM'r-growing 
dists. of the P., owing to the rep«»rts of 
atrocities coiiimittod urmn the native 
Indians employed in the collci-tiou of 
rubber by an Anglo-Pcruviaii i-ompany. 
Tho Brit, consul at Rio, Sir Roger Case- 
ment (q.v.), was sent to investigate, and 
. reported in 191*2, bearing out the truth of 
thq reports. The IVnivinn Cov. insti- 
tuted reforms and estab. a commission 
to punish offenders. )\)p. 15,806. 

Putumayo (riv.), see Ica, 

Puvif de Chavannes, Pierre C5oile 
(1824-08), Fr. paliit-er, h. nt liyoiis. He 
was educated at the Lyons College. Henri 
fikihcflcr was his first master, and then 


Couture. In 1852 he estab. a studio for 
himself and organised an academy for his 
fellow students. Ho first exhibited in 
tho Halon in 1850, but the next two years 
saw his work rejected. In 18.50 the Halon 
accepted his ‘ Keturn from Hunting,* but 
ho did not attract serious attention until 
18(>2 when he produced ‘Peace* and 
‘War,* w'Uieh wore ac(iiilrod by the 
staU^ These two, with four panels, are 
in tho great gallery of the museum at 
Amlen^. In Paris he decorated the 
Pant heon, tho /tdtel de ville^ and tho 
ampliitheatro of tho Sorbonne. His work 
became grand and serene in style, and 
perfect in its proportions and simplicity, 
lie developed an entlndy new style of 
wall-painting. Among his prln. pupils 
were Ary Henan, Baudouin, and (>tt^t. 
»Scc lives by H. Jean, 1014, and C. Mau- 
clQir, 1928. 

Puy-de-D6me, dept of central France, 
H. of Allier dept. Plateau and mts. 
occupy three-fourths of it, plain and 
valley the rest. Branches of the ( ’6vcnnes 
and of tho Auvergne Mts. overspread tho 
K. and W. of the dept. The multitude of 
cttnu'ul bills or pays, of basaltic and lava 
masse**, and of craters, shows the volcanii; 
nature of the soil. The priu. riv. is the 
Allier (a trih. of the Loire). The M)il is, 
in general, light and poor; but its volennio 
character fosters vegetation, and the 
sideiidid valley of Llmagne is fertile 
tiiroughout and well euitivatcil. The 
climate uncertain; tho mts. aiv often 
vf-*ited by ‘.evere storms, and more nr 
less covered with snow" for six nr seven 
mouths of the year. The chief products 
are wheat, rye. llax, fruits. The high 
pasture lands support large nnmbcrh oC 
cattle, sheep, and goats. The priii. 
minerals are iron, antimony, and lend. 
There are f»ev. liot and cold mineral 
-.pring-i; among the most frequented are 
tlKiso of sst. Myon and Ohateldon. The 
cap, is (’h*rinoiit-Ferrrtiid and there are 
f<»nr nrron«.: CMcrinoiit-Ferrand, I^soiro, 
Rioni, and Thiers. .Area 3086 sq. m. 
Pop. 478,760. (\svc illustration, p. 760.) 

Pu-yi, Henry, stc llOsAN Tuxu. 

Puzzle, see RJI>I>LJ<'.. 

Pwllheli, seaport, municipal bor., and 
mrkt. tn. of (’nrnarvonshire, Wah's, on 
Cardigan Buy, *21 in.iS.a.\V. of (Jnrnarvoii. 
There i?. a small fisldng fleet. Copper, 
manganese, and lead are found in tlio 
maglihourhood. I*, been me a bor. in 
the thirteenth century. l\»p. 4306. 

Pyaemia (jtuoi', pus; aVa. l»lood), disease 
due to tlic presence in the blood of pyo- 
g(*iiie or pus-forming micro-organism.**, 
usually streptococci ami staphylococci. 
It differs from septicfrmia^ the general 
f emi for invasion of t ho hli*ed by microbes, 
in the formation of metastatic or secon- 
ilary ahsccssos. It is I'aused by the 
germs from an acute primary abscess 
shedding eml -di, or particles of fibrin 
whleh are oariicd along in tho blood- 
stream, where those emboli lodge; a 
metastatic abscess is formed, which is 
more or less dangerc^us according to its 
situation. The symptoms of acute P. are 
rigors and headache iu the early stages: 
the skin becomes dry and hot, and 
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Sfisumea a yellowish tinge; delirium and 
the breaking out of absoessos in various 
parts are ohoraoteristlc of the later stages. 
The treatment should aim at maintaining 
strength by nourishing food, and stimu- 
lants should be unsparingly administered. 
Abscesses should bo opened under anti- 
septic conditions and amputation should 
be resorted to promptly, If necessary. 
Sulphonamides, supplemented by peni- 
cilhn if necessary, are extremely useful in 
the treatment of P. and se^lcseinlai 
Pyapen, diet, and tn. of Burma, in the 
Irrawaddy div. Rice is grown. I*op. 
(dlat.) 3S7,000: (tn.) 11,000. 


a Rom. victory over Perseus, last iring of 
Macedonia, in 168 b.c. 

Pyelitis, mtlammatlon of the renal 
pelvis, t.e. the expanded upper portion of 
the ureter whore it lb attached to tho 
kidney. Infection may occur either froip 
the blood-stream or from the bladder; 
the infecting organism is usually Bacillus 
coll, but it may be a streptococcus or 
staph> iococcus. Tho ^attack is acute 
at first but may become chronic later. 
The h^miptoms of acute P. are abdominal 
pam, especially near the kidney; scanty 
deep-coloured urine, from wldch the 
bacteria lau be ciiltnrod, and having a 
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The neartr, 280 ft high, i** ihc church ot St MjiT «1 iriigui'lp dating 

from 0^2 lie further, 4S5 ft 1 i.<h, "urn ountM bv a Arild»'(l statue of lh«* Vugm 
and Child (oinposed of the riutal uf o\«i zoo Russian cannon taken at Sevastopol. 


Pyatigorsk, tn. of tho Stavropol ter of 
tho R.aB\S,R. on the Caucasian loothills. 
It is situated nu the V, Podumsk, and hao 
f^ous sulphur springs. It uu*) in 
Ger. hands from Aug. 1942 to Jan. 1613. 
Pop. 62.8U0. 

Pyonogonidse, or Pantopoda, small 
raanno group of the Arthropods found 
In large numbers in deep waters. an<l to a 
certain extent on the foreshore. The 
class includes numerous families The 
commonest species Is the Bynuwonum 
IxiioraU^ or common sea-spider, with four 
l>airs of eight-jointed legs. It is found 
under stones ^t low water, but is often 
fogud clinging to an anc^mone in Rjiise- 
like faslUon. Tho largest form is the 
Colo98endeia oioas, which measures nearly 
2 ft. fNm tip to tip of its legs. This 
form is found only in the deep seas. 

Pydna, anot. tn. of Macedonia, near 
the ThermaJo Gulf, Originally a colony 
from Subosa, It was conciuored by Philip 
of Maoedon, 3S6 b.c. It was tiie site of 


characteristic fishy odour; hfgh temp, 
and other generalised siinploins. l^rin- 
ary antiseptics, such as hcxamlne, and 
also the sulpbonamides, art* used in the 
treat mint of P.; tho urine should bo 
uiuiutamed alkaline and ample fluids 
given. Tho chnmic form N liable to 
persist for u long period, P. is sometimes 
a complication of pregntmey. 

Pyeshkov, Aleskel Maxinovioh, see 
Gorky, Mvxim. 

Pygmalion, in Gk. logend: 1. King of 
Gyiirus, son of Cillx jliud grandson of 
Agenor. lie fell in loto with an Ivory 
statue ot a girl ho had made, and Aphro- 
dite brcathc'd life into her. iiy her P, 
was tho father of Paphos. Uornameof 
Galatea is unauthorised. 2. Bon of Beius 
and brother of Dido. 

Pygmies, races of dwarf men whose' 
average height is 57 In. for the men and 
54 in. for tho women. The cause of their 
small stature is not known. Tho Negril- 
los, P. of the Congo forost, are probably 
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a branch of the Negro stork whtrh | 
sepamted at a remote period ; those In the 
Kalahari region appear to be related to I 
the^ Bushmen, and the NogrltoH, T. of 
Malaya, the PbiUppInoH, New Ouines, and 
the Andaman Is., are probably akJnto the 
Papuans and an extreme variation of the 
lii. uiotrfrhl (Ooeanlo Negroes). 

P. have been known sinoo tho third 
mlllenfnm b.c. when the Pharaohs sent 
id. for P. to dance before theni {see also 
under Dwarfs). In classical literature 
they are frequently moutioned by ilomor, 
who speaks of them living on tho shores 
of Ocean where tholr country was in-^ aded 
by riuncs in tboir winter migration, and 
by Aristotle, Herodotus, and othoiM, all 
of whom Ruggest that they verr distri- 
buted over a far larger area than at 
present. 

In Africa thev live mainly In the dense 
forest of the Congo ba.sln within 6** of 
the equator, although B<}me live further 
S. ill tho Bushmen's ter. Their skin is 
a reddish-brown or darker, tholr noHos 
broad and flat, and their faces generally 
prognathous. They hunt with hows and 
poisoned arrows, tnap game, and collect 
fruit. For culUvatbil ixrodiice such os 
maize tho Congo P. rely on excliango with 
their Bantu ncigliboura who will accept 
their game, ^ouirtimes a Bantu will 
))ec‘ome the patitm of a small group of 
1*. who do all his himtmg for him. Both 
bore and In the Kalahari they live on 

S ood tcriiiH with their neighbours. They 
ve in small groups and belong to totemic 
clans, which are generally exogomous. 
The favourite totems are the leopard and 
chimpanzee and they will not kill or oat 
tholr totem, but it is doubtful whether 
they think themsrlves the de.sceudantfi of 
the animal or that their spirit will pass 
Into It after death. Their religion has 
been much influenced by their Bantu 
neighbours, and the Efd group at least 
believe in a power that they call Tore, 
who made all things and to wiiom all 
things belong. All the P. believe in a 
power associated with the hrimunent. 
the ‘Lford of tiie Ilurrlcauo,* etc., and 
offerings of slain beasts and honey are 
made. 

The Negritos are of similar physical 
type, but tend to be bmehycephalio 
(round-headed), whereas the Negrillos 
tend to be dollcliocophallo (long-hoado<i). 
They also are huntera, except for tho 
Now Guinea group, who are vegetarians. 
In the Malay penfusiila they use the 
blow-pipe and poisoned darts instead of 
the bow for hunting. On the i^bilipnlnos 
there aresev. different gi'oups of which the 
beet known arc the Aota, a name wiiich is 
fiomotimos applied to all. They live in 
small groups, iu New Guinea, in vils. 
admin is toiod by a headman and elders. 
They are polygamous and divorce is 
common. A divorced woman can bo 
recognised beeuuso the top Joint of her 
first finger lias been removed. Of their 
religion little is known. It Is even 
uncertain whether they are toteml<' or 
not. They believe ia Rpirlts in rocks, 
trees, etc., but beyond that nothing 
creflnlte can bo said. 

E.E. 10 


None of the P. has a written language 
and It is doubtful whether they have 
even a lauguage of their own. They seom 
to use that of their neighbours. Nor 
have they any arte: only the group on 
the Andaman Is. know the technique 
of making pottery. They are a kindly, 
baokwanl people, possibly reprosontlng 
no early human type, infantile both 
mentally and physloally. 

See G. Burrows, The iMnd of the Pvatnies, 
1898; \V. A. Tteod, Negritoa of Zarnbedea^ 
1904; A. B’. II. Wollaston, Pyami^ and 
Papuans, 191*3; L. J. Vandonbergh. On the 
Trail of the Pyrnniea, 1922 ; S. S. Dornan, 
Pygmies and Sushmen of the Kalahari^ 
192.5; C. G. 9olignian, liacee of Africa, 
1980 ; P. Schebesta, Among the Congo Pyg^ 
miss (trans. O. Oriifln), 1932 Mg Pigmy 
Hosts, 1936; and Rerisiting my Pygmy 
Hosts, 1936; R. P. Trlllcs, Pygmies de U» 
forH douatoriale, 1932 ; tiud 1. U. N. Kvans, 
Negritos of Malaya, 1937. 

Pylades, In Gk. legend, son of Strophlus 
of Phoois and nephew of Aganioninon. 
Tho close friend of Orestes, he aided him 
to revenge himself on .£:gisthu.s aud 
Clytomnestra, and married his sistor, 
Eloctrn. 

Pylce, see Titbrmoptljb. 

Pylon (G k. iruXon'. gaUnvay ) : 1 . The moss 
of buildings on oithtT side of tho entrance 
to a temple in aiict. Egypt, especially 
as exemplified by the two great l^s. of 
Edfn. The temple portal or P., as 
developed at Thebes, gonerally consisted 
of three parts, namely a monolithio 
corniced lintel on lofty slde-nosts, flanked 
by two truncated pyramidal towers with 
sculptured hieroglyphios. 2, Tower of 
lattice steel conbtruotlon carrying over- 
bead electric transmission linos iu open 
country. The steelwork Is supportini on 
concrete foundations and protected by 
galvanising. Tho minimum clearance 
between the live wires and any part 
of the steelwork is 3 ft. 6 in. The 
standard single-circuit tower, typo 
is 66 ft. 3 in. high aud 15 ft. in breadth; 
th<« standard double-circuit, type D/. is 
78 ft, 3 in. high and 1 8 ft. 6 in. broad; iK>tb 
! single and double have a cable spam of 
900 ft. Tho highest towers in the 
country are the double-circuit towers 
i used for the Thamas orossiug at Dagen- 
ham; they are 487 ft. high, with a cable 
span of 3060 ft. ; power is transnutted 
at 132,000 volts (being reduced to lower 
voltages in tho areas where it is to be used), 
Thu suspension towers over the Forth 
are 338 ft. high, with u cable span of 
30o0 ft. 

Pylorio Stanoais, see under Stomach. 

Pylos (modem Nav&rino), anot. in. 
on tho W. coast of Mt*s<enla, Greece. 
It has been Identified uilh tho borne of 
Ncleu.s and Nastor. It was promi- 
nent during the Peloponnesian war, 
fortifled by Atbeniaos in 423 D.O., 
ami rutaiood by them till Its recapture 
by the Spartans in 409 B.o. See also 
N.%VARr.vo. 

Pym, John Uf>84~l643), Eng. states- 
Diaii, b. at Brymore, Suineniot. Ho 
studied at Broadgates Hall (later Pem- 
broke (College Oxford, and at the Inner 

26 
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Temple. He entered Parliament in 
1614, and in a few years became one of the 
leading speakers in the House of Com- 
mons. He was a manager of Bucking- 
ham's impeachment (1626), a supporter 
of the Petition of Right <1628), and a 
vigorous opponent of the tonnage and 
oundage scheme (1629). He gradually 
ecame one of the most ofFoctivo leaders 
against the gov.'s oppressive measures, 
and in 1640 was intimately associated 
wi^ the impeachment of Strafford and 
Laud. He was amongst those who 
prepared the Grand Remonstrance (1641), 
and was one of the five members whom 
Charles 1. camo in person to Westmmstt'r 
to arrest (1642). It was P. who secured 
the Scots alliance. He was the most 
powerful man on the pari, side when 
war broke out. A great parliamentarian 
and an effleient organiser P.'s career is 
somewhat marred oy his unscrupulous 
attack on Strafford, his former friend, 
during the attempt to impeach Strafford, 
and he would undoubtedly ha^e taken an 
active part in the revolution. See life 
by S. R. Brett. 1943. 

PyorrhOBa Alveolarls is an inflammation 
of the gums, causing a discharge of pus 
from the tooth sockets when in an 
advanced stage. The symptoms are 
swelling of the gums, which discolour to 
bluish, their softness, looseness, oiid incli- 
nation to bleed. The teeth loosen as the 
disease develops, and when far ailvnnccd 
may fall out. The pus may be swallowed 
^vlth the food, or toxins may be earned 
in the blood and affect other parts, e.y. 
the heart, l^ore throat and \ilceration 
•of the mucous membrane of the mouth 
sometimes Indicate the approach of P. A. 
Persons under thirty years of ago are 
•seldom attacked. One of the possible 
causes is consistently inhaling tiirough 
the mouth. Treatment can only bo 
performed by dentists, and when ndviiuccd 
entails tooth extraction. Ginoh'itt<i, or 
inflammation of the gum margins, is a 
milder condition than P. A., and there is 
no discharge of pus. 

Pyramid, stone strueturo on a poly- 
gonal or sqiiarOfhaBO with trianguLtr sides 
sloping to an apex. As an arehitK (iiral 
form tlfc P. hefongs iie<*nllarly t(» mirldlo 
Egypt from before 3^)00 b.c. during the 
fourth lo the twelfth dynasties. A few 
miles from Cairo, lying in the K. cl(*s<*rt, 
are the three great Ps. of Gizeli, fanions 
throughout the civilised world. The^e 
were built as tombs for kings. Tho 
greatest is that of Khufu or Clieops; 
it measures to-day at its base 7rri ft. on 
each of its four sides, and it is l.jl ft. 
high, though originally theapox must have 
been 30 ft. higher, and the base 20 ft. 
wider on each side. About 6,000,0<i() tons 
of stone weip employed in the building 
of this mignty monument. It <-over8 
f74 ao. of land. Herodotus asserts 
that it occupied 100.000 men for twenty 
years. The material was hewn from the 
uarries, on the opposite side of the Nile, 
oated across dunitg the time of Inun- 
dation, and dramed up to tho P. over a 
stone ramp that took ten years to con- 
struct. The reign of Cheops must have 


been chiefly occupied In building this 
tomb for hlmsolf. It was accom^ished 
with forced labour, and such a feat of 
building could only have been possible 
when tho state was enjoying a very 
highly finished organisation. At the 
completion of the groat P. tho faces 
were smooth and polished, but they now 

S resent a series of great steps formed by 
lie courses of stone, and are in some 
places (parUoularly in tho middle of oach 
face, and at the angles, and about the 
entrance) much broken. The ascent is 
easy though fatiguing, and at the summit, 
from whleli a fine view is obtained, is a 
platform about 32 ft. square. In the 
third P., known as Monkaura’s, the 
sepulchral chamber was not altogether 
hewn out of the rock as in the case of the 
two greater, but has a mado roof con- 
structed with cantilevers of stone, which 
by not pressing against each other along 
the central lino leave room for pressure 
to delay the collapse of the root as long 
as possible. Usually tho passages leading 
to the central chamber have smaller rooms 
occurring occasionally, blocked by stone 
doors that turn on a pivot; these were 
for the priests who came at intervals to 
minister to the royal dead. In the P. 
of Cheops a red granito sarcophagus 
was foimd, supposed to have been brought 
from Syeue for the king; it bears no 
inscriptiun. The little coamber below 
was called the queen's chamber, but at 
no time have these tombs been used for 
family purposes, always being Imllt for 
the ono* royal body; individual burial 
was always a matter of importance with 
the anct. Egyptians. The second P. of 
Chephren contained a sarcophagus, also 
without inscription. The third, or Men- 
kaura's, 1'. contained a very flno basalt 
sarcophagiis, ornamented with panel 
decorations; the body of tho king was 
also found buried in rubbish, obviously 
having been removed from its coffin by the 
spoilers of tho dead. A caliph in 1226 
rifled the tomb aud carried away a 
quantity of treasure. Tho sarcophagus 
was lost at sea on its way to England: 
parts of the body and fragments of tlie 
inner wooden conln were saved and are 
now In the Brit. Mnseiini. Bllinl pas- 
sages and false doors were eunstruct(*d in 
these tombs to secure the dead lying un- 
disturbed: many valuable objeots lieing 
buried wilh royalty, it was necessary 
to prevent thieves from committing 
sacrilege. But of tho multitude of I's. 
that are scattered over Egypt, sixteen 
only have been satlsf^'torily Identified. 
Monkaura's tomb was cosed round the 
base with granito; it appears to have 
never been f>roper]y finished, and the 
workmanship la inferior to the two greater 
Ps., but more art wae oTnT)loyed in its 
decoration. Many legends were formerly 
attached to this tomb, Menkaura being 
the Mykerinos of tho Gka. A huge 
treasure of precious stones ami metals 
was bidden in one of the chambers lor 
the help of tho country in time of great 
need, and laid under a curse If a thief 
should take them. Tradition tolls us that 
perhaps Cleopatra found tho treasure; in 
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any case the caliph found plenty of gold They are mere mounds of earth of whloh 
when he ransacked^ the tomb The P much of the pyramidal form has gone 
of Zeser at Saqqara known as tho 'step with the action of time The sun P. Is 
P ’ because of the style of its construction, some 700 ft on each side of the base and 
has a labTrinth of passages and chambers rises about 200 ft There is evidence 

S aved with namte Inothcr P , that of of staircases and terraces and it Is thought 

Fnas contained a basalt sarcopnagus of that they were once crowned with temples 
fine workmanship, the walls of whloh (see al<to Ziaoruiar) L V Orinsell, 
were lined with alabaster and pamted I gyidian Pyramida, 1047, 1 £ S Ed- 
In beautiful deslgas The chamber itself wards J he Pyramids of Egypt (Pelican 
was decorated with well cut hleroglyplis Books) 1947, and E J Baumgartel, The 
The little P of Medum Is historically Cultures of Prehistoru Egypt 1947 
extremely Interesting It is dedicated to Pyramids (game), see under BnLiARDS 
Sneferu (fifth dynasty) and the miniature Py ramus and Thisbe, ^bylonian leg- 
templo eonnooted with the tomb is end Ovid {Melam iv 55-465) tells of 
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almost perfect Man} of the Pb have 
yielded great tie.asurca to the niohaolo 
gist Including t Ik trinkets jewellery, and 
furniture of the dead The I tomb 
evolved grailuilly from th* laily first 
dynasty woed hned chanilnrs which 
grew to brick lined mounded with earth 
then mounded with bricks, and so to tho 
Mlone masses whleh are tic typical 
1 Those latter tombs writ caie fully 
planned before their building Temples 
were placed to the of tho tomb where 
the priests worshipped the departed King 
Although It 19 known that hi cure saws 
bot with jewels and diamond loek drills 
wero employed, tiansport anangeiiients 
and organisation of the day to day woxk 
raibO inurostnig ] loblcuis ^ aiioiu am t 
stnicluns found throughout Mexico 
includo Ps , and many of those arc at 
Teocmtatlan where the great earth Ps 
of the BUD and tho moon are situated 


Pyramiib a Biliyloman youth who 
lo\(d Thisbe They had agreed ti meet 
uiuUr a certain mulbcjT\ tree and flee 
together Thisbe arn\ed first, but was 
ten tiled by a lion and ran awa^ dropping 
lur veil which the lion tc k to pieces with 
its bl >od stained jaw'' This was found 
by 1> ramus who thinking Thisbe was 
dead slew himself ^hc re tinned and 
killc 1 herself upon 1 ih eori*ao emd the 
fiuit of tho miilbeiry waa ever after ted 
insttsd of white 

Pyrenean Dog (Chun berger dee Ppr^^ 
nics) small shtt i dog originating in the 
Pvroneis St ndmg nl nit IS in high. 
The 1 D is intelligent and agile, with 
long wa\y sandy hair and proves an 
OAC client sheepdog in mountainous 
rerfoii'^ 

Pyrenees, Basses-, frontier dept of 
1 ranee formed out of the anet prove, 
of B6arn, Navarre, and Gascogne It 
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Ib bounded on the N. by Landes and Oers, 
on the S. by the Psrrenees, E. by Hautos- 
Pyrdn^es, and W. by the bay of Biscay. 
The W. part belongs to the Basque 
Reid'^n* 1^0 prln. riv. is the Adoiir» which 
is fed by many mt. torrents. About one- 
flfth of the area is covered with dense 
forests, marshes are common, and pasture- 
land Is crood. Maize is grown; wheat, 
vines, chestnuts, and flax are also culti- 
vated. Salt and other mineral springs 
are namerous, the moat popular l>e{ng 
Eanx-Bonnes and Baux-Chaudes. Marble, 
copper, and iron are some of the mineral 
products. There are three arrons.. Pan, 
Bayonne, and Oloron. The cap. is I’au. 
Pop. of the dept, is 415,800. 

I^r4n4e8, Hautes-, frontier dept, of 
S.^V^. France, formed from varta of Gas- 
cony, and divided into three arrons.: 
Tarbes, Argcl6s, and Bagn^res-de-Bigorro. 
The S. part is very mountainous, con- 
taining ramifleations of the Pyrenees, 
with the peaks of Vignemale (10.820 ft.). 
Pic de Niouville (10,145 ft.), and Pic du 
Midi de Blgorre (9440 ft.). Between the 
spurs are picturesque valleys, fertile in 
the lower parts. The bills gradually 
descend to a plain in the N. In the N.E. 
lies the desolate plateau of Lannemezan. 
The chief rlv. is the Adour, with its tribs. 
the Arros and Gave de Pau. The Gar- 
onne is on the S.E. frontier. There is 
much forest land, and wheat, maizo. 
vines, tobacco, flax, and chestnuts arc 
grown. Marble and slate are quorrlcfl 
and lignite, zinc, manganese, and lead are 
found. There are mineral springs, and 
flour, saw, and paper mills, etc., in the 
dept. The cap. Is Tarbes; other tns. art' 
Lourdes, Luz, Vic, Bagndres-de-Bigorre, 
and Marbourget. Area 1749 sq. in 
Pop. 202.000. 

Pyr4n4es-Orienta1e8. maritime and fron- 
tier dept, of S. Fraiibe, lying at the 10. 
extremity of the l^ouees and formed 
fjrom the old r>rovs. of Roussillon and 
Languedoc. The surface is very moun- j 
talnous, except for the plain of Rous- 
BiUou in the E. Granges and other fruits. 
Including vines, ore grown. Then' are 
three arrons.. ^Perpignan, C6ret, and 
Prades. The cap. is Perpignan. Area 
1598 sq.* m. Pop 228,800. 

Pyrenees, Peace of ihe, treaty arranged 
between France anti &pain on an N. of 
the Bidassoa in Nov. 1659. Th<' chief 
terms were the cession to France of most 
of Artois, parts of Flanders. Uaiuunlt, 
and Luxeiiiboiirg, Roussillon and (Vr- 
dagne. Hnerolo. Clermont, Stenay «tnd 
the duchy of Bar; and a marriage was 
arranged between Louis KTV. aud the 
, InlhDta of tipain. Maria Theresa. 

Pyrenees, The, after the Alps, the | 
grandest mt. system of Europe. Stretch- 
mg for aome in. from the bay of 
Bisew ^ Cape Creus, they rise as h ' 
formioable barrier between France and 
Spain. Both to N. and S. their ridges 
present a regular torrace-formatiou, and 
ore truly saw-lilce (nierrai. for indentations 
are both sharp and shallow. The loftiest 
heights, including NHbou or Ancto 
U 1,170 ft.) In the Maladctta group, 
Posets (11.047 ft.), Mont-I^rdii (11,000 


ft.), and Vifiamala, are all in the central 
range. There are 'marked dlfferenoes 
between the W. and E. soctlons. For 
instance, the precipitation is much 
greater on the Atlantic side, and this 
accounts for the wooded slopes and 
scenery here, which closely resembles 
that of the Ger. highlands. In the E. 
wild bare granite masses tower above 
vineyards, and oUve groves, tamarisks, 
and aloes remind one of the proximity 
of Africa. The P. were mined In the times 
of the Carthaginians aud Roms, and 
copper, silver, coal, lignite, lead, aud 
iron are still found, l^iilgmal (9545 ft.) 
is the highest peak in this section. A 
comparison with the Alps will best throw 
into relief the characteristics of the 1\ 
(1) The latter range has only a few passes 
and those at a great elevation. Beyond 
the La Perthus (950 ft.), which extends 
from Figuoras to Perpignan, the Col do 
Somport or the Pot de Cantrano (5355 ft.), 
along which wound tlie old Rom. road 
from Saragossa to Oloron, and the Col 
de la Pcrche (5280 ft.) between the valleys 
of the Tet and Segre, there are only foot- 
I ways and bridle paths. (2) Though tlioro 
arc numerous mt. streams (i/aves) and 
I waterfalls like that of Gavarnie (1515 
I ft.), no rivs. of size, except the Garonne, 
i And their source in the P. (3 ) Tho 
glaciers ch'ng to the mt. crosts and do 
not i)enctratc into the Jieart of the 
valleys as in the AU>9. (4) ‘Cirques* are 
peculiar to tho P. Tiiese aro great 
amphitheatres of rock and mt. which 
shut in the upper euds of valleys, so- 
4 ailed because of their cauldron shape. 
Tlie cirques of Cotatuero and Gavarnie 
guard tho steeply ramparted valley of 
Arras on tho Sp. and Fr. sides respectively, 
and the cirque of Pineda is part of the 
«<ublime scenery of Mont Perdu. (5) 
There are many mineral springs on the 
N. face, but there are no lakes to rival 
Lucerne, etc. Again and again the iii- 
uccesslbillty of tho 1\ lias made them a 
-ccure retreat; It was hero that tlie 
Christian refugees made a last stand 
against their Moorish oppressors. Within 
tbc range lies tho I’epublic of Audurm. 
Sre Count II. llussell, Itiarritz and ifie 
Basque Countries. E. E. Bilborough, 

Twixt France ana Spain, 1883; H. Belloc, 
The Pyrenees, 1909; C. L. Freeston, The 
Fosses of the Pyrenees, 1913; V. C. Scott 
O'Connor, Travels in the Pyrenees, 1913; 
(*. Schuster, Men, Women and Mountains, 
1931; V. Alford, Pyrer^an Fesfimls, 
1937; P. ArqiiA, UeoyrnpMe des Pyrindes 
francaises, 1943. 

Pyrenomycetes, family of ascomy(*etous 
fungi, characterised bj» tlosk-shaped 
fnictlflcntlons. which either open at top 
to liberate the spores br else decay, 
.'^oioe Bpei'les are parosfliio on plants, 
others on insect lftrvu», ^nd some are 
saprophytes. Clavicepa purjntrca is the 
cause of the disease known as ergot of 
rye; Cvrdyccps attacks certain cater- 
pillars. Eurntium asiKryiUus is the 
greenish mould which attacks Jam. 

Pyrethrum, genus of composite plants 
now usually Included la Chrysanthemum, 
contains sev. well -k now u species. P, (or 
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(7.) ParUkeniumj the fevertow, common 
in Britain and many other parts of 
Europe, was once a popular remedy 
aeainst atrue, and is said to be peculiarly 
dlsaereoablo to boos. The dried flowers 
of P. roseumt and P. cinerarimfolium, 
when powdered, are used to dilve away 
insects. 

Pyrexia, see under Fever. 

Pyrgi, auct. tn. of Etruria, Italy. It 
was the port of Ctere. Stormed by 
Dionysius of Syracuse, 387 u.c., and 
became subject to Romo about 290 b.c. 

Pyrgos, tn. In the dept, of Elis, Greece, 
40 m. S.W. of I^atras, with a port at 
Katakolon. Near it are the ruins of 
Olympia. Pop. 19,000. 

Pyrheliometer, instrument for mesHur- 
iiig inlonsity of solar radiation. In 
lngstrom*fl P., devised in 1896, two thin 
similar platiuiiin strips, of known urea, 
have each a tliernio**lectric Junction fixed 
to tliu rear for di tcrinining their ttinrps. 
One strip is bluekoiied and exposed to the 
sim and a measured eurrent of electrirlly 
is passed through the other, and equality 
of tonip. is indie -si Iff} by a gnlvanoinelcr 
eoimectod vvltji llio tLoinial junctions. 
When this occurs it la assumed that tlic 
nrnoiuit of heat introduced by the electric 
cnnTiit is the same as that absorbed by 
the strip exiiosed to the ra)b of the Mm. 
knowing the hinner tbo lalter can be 
det(*niiined. The solar constant iq, 0 ») 
is given in calories per square centbuetro 
per min. Various eometions must bo 
made to allow for loss of beat by rcliec- 
tlon, by the efTei t of the air in carrying off 
some of the heal pro<luced by the absorp- 
tion of soldr radiation on the blackened 
Kurfaee. aud uKo by tho ro^radiation of 
groat wavelcugUi. More modern forms 
of Pa, have been devised to obviate these 
diillcultlea. Stc C. Maurain, Etude pra- 
tique dcjt rayuntumcnis sohnre atmasph^!^- 
rique ci tenrsire, (iautiiiir-VUhu'H, Paris, 
1937 ; and C. tc. Abbot, Tfu fimii/isonian 
Standard J'vrheliometry, Smithson, Miac. 
CoU., Washiiigton, Vol. IIU, No. 11, 
1948. 

Pyridine, CsHbN, aromatic base found 
in coal-tar oil (lower boiling fractiona), 
bone-oil, or bone-tar. from which it is 
obtained by fractional distillation of tbe 
bash* portion. It Is a coloiu'lcaa mobile 
liquid (boiling point lid** C.>, misciide 
with water, soluble in alcohol, ether, 
benzene, eto., and possessing a pungent 
odour, it is a strong base, forming 
crystalline salts with acids, but is very 
at able, and is not attacked by boiling 
nitric or chromic acids. It foriiis sub- 
atitutlon products with halogens. It is 
used as a solvcui, a deuaturaut for alco- 
hol, ond a catalyst In dye niaiiuf., and In 
insecticides aud fungioides, etc. 

Pyrites (FeSt), disulphido of Iron, a 
commonly occurring mineral of a brassy- 
yellow colour, which oryatalliscB in the 
cubic system (harduesa 6*65). On heating 
in air ft gives off sulphur, and is U8t‘d in 
the manuf. of sulphurio acid and the 
sulphate of iron (copperas) of commerce, 
n. may contain traces of gold and other 
metals, tho former being profitably ex- 


tracted from the residues of the *w6t 
copper* process. Identical in chemical 
composition and hardness is marcaalte. 
Arsenical P. is the mineral mispickel 
(Fe(SAB)c). PyrrboUne is magnetic P. 
and is found in hexagonal crystals (bard- 
noBs 3*5 to 4) which are paler in colour. 
Chalcopyrite or copper P. is one of tbe 
chief ores of copper, and forms tetragonal 
brass-yellow crj'&tals which easily tarnish. 

Pyntz, hee Pybztcb. 

Pyrmont, ace Waldeck-Pviimokt, 

Pyrooateohin, Pyrooateohol, or Catechol* 
dihydiic phenol known chemically as 
orf Ao-dibvdroxybouzeae. it is prepared 
by heating phenol -ortAo-sulphonic acid 
with alkali, or by hc'ating guaioool (a solid 
contained in beech -wood) with hydrlodio 
acid. It is a colourless crystalline solid, 
melting point 104* C., soluble in water, 
its solution giving a green coloration with 
ferric chloride. Its alkaline solution 
acts as a reducing agent, and as such is 
used as a photograplilc developer. 

Pyrogallfo Acid, or Pyrogallol 
(Celli(OH)g), trihyurio phenol formed 
from gallic acid, is a colourless crystalline 
subbtance (melting point 132* C.). it is 
readily soluble in wratcr, the solution 
turning rt'd with ferric chloride. Its 
alkaline solution rapidly absorbs oxygen, 
and becomes black, and for this reason 
is used in gas analysis. A powerful 
reducing agent, it is used exteoHivoly 
in nhotogruphy for developers (‘pyro’). 

Pyrography, see Pokbr-drawinus. 

Pyrola, or Winterneen, genus of peren- 
nial plants (family Ericaceie), with flowers 
in a bructeato raceme. Four species arc 
Brit., occurring somew'hnt rarely in woods 
in the N. These and others are fre- 
quently grown on the rockery and moist 
borders. 

P>roligneous Acid, crude liquor ob- 
tained from tho destructive distUlatJon 
of wood, from which acetic aoid, acetone, 
and methyl alcohol are prepared. 

Pyromancy, stc Divination. 

Pyro-metaliurgy, see Metalluroy (£x- 
TnVlTION Ml-TILLI KOV). 

Pyrometer (Gk. Tr\p, fire; jutrpov, meas- 
ure), instrument for the^eosurcniont of 
high tomi)<4. For rough measurcincnts of 
high temp^. m oomnierclal work a^. forms 
of dibconimuous • thcrmoseopcs were 
formerly used. Wedgwood, for example, 
utilised the shrinkage of clay rods in 
testing furnaces for the manuf. of pottery, 
whilst Scgor*s cones of clay are htill used 
ill some porcelain and brick works, Theso 
cones are made of speciullv blended clays 
ihut soften at defltule (tunp. Prinsep 
designed a series of fusible alloys, each 
member of which melt* <l at a definite 
temp, to cover the niuge from 700* to 
1700' C. for furnace work. In modern 
times It is not only necessary to measure 
temps, up to *'000'' O. in eommerclal work, 
but It Ifl also i,ound to be economic to 
measure temps. soienUfleally. All temp, 
measurements are reduced to the absolute 


or tberniod> iiainio scale, and for practical 

S urposcB the reading of a hydrogen 
icrmometer approximate very closely 
to that .scale. One of the most widely 
used types of P. Is tho Platinujn ResisUmce 
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P., the readings of which can be reduced 
to the hydrogen scale and theretoro to 
the absolute scale. This P. makes use 
of the fact that the oleotrical resistance 
of a platinum wire increases as its temp, 
is raised. The instrument is calibrated 
In the usual way (see Tbtermometer) by 
finding the resistance of the thermometer 
at the upper and lower fixed points, and, 
in order to reduce Its readings to the 
hydrogen scale, a third reading is taken 
wnen the thermometer is immersed in 
yapour from boiling sulphur, i.e. at a temp. 
444*55" C. the hydrogen scale. The 
platinum wire is enclosed In a special 
BlUoa case, and it is plunged Into the fur- 
naoe. The electrical resistance is tlion 
measured by means of a form of Wheat- 
stone bridge (ti.r.) and the temp, of the 
furnace is deduced. This form of P. may 
be used for temps, up to 1200” O. aud it 
can measure to 1/100” C. The instru- 
ment Is supplied for commercial direct 
reading work by the Cambridge Instru- 
ment Company. Thermo-elfctrir Ps. arc 
also very popular, and are made for direct- 
reading, continuous record work. Their 
mode of action depends on the fact that 
when a Junction of two dissimilar metals 
is heated, a small cle(*tromotivc force is 

S )rated in the circuit that includes the 
stlon. The K.M.F. varies with the 
p. of the junction, and tho instrument 
Is used in conjunction with a dollcato gal- 
vanometer The instnirnent re- 

quires careful calibration, and this is done 
by the instrument makers. It has tho big 
advantage of being able to measure the 
temp, at a precise point,' since tlie diraen- 
siona of the Junction are so small that it 
can be inserted in any small aperture. 
This convenience makes this type of P. 
popular for measuring temps, at ditferent 
parts of rotating machinery, but they arc 
not used for temps, above about lOOCP f\ 
For temps, between 1200® aud 3000” O. 
OpfieoZ Ps. must be used. These are 
properly called radiation instnimouts. 
Btnce their measurements are based on tiic 
radiaUon emitted from hot bodies. They 
possess the advantage tliat it is not ne(’es- 
sary to insert tliem into the furnace, thus 
exposing them to destructive boat; titoy 
are sitnated at sr)mc distance from the 
furnace, and the radiations from a small 
aperture in the wall of tiio fiirnuco are 
allowed to fall on the instrument. The 
Cambridge Instrument (’ompariy 8 up[»1m-s 
an optical P. of tho ‘ disappearing fllnrneiit* 
type for commercial work, in which a 
visual comparison is made between a 
standard elcctrio lamp and the furnsce 
viewed through absorption screens until 
exact matching is obtained. The temp, 
of the standard lamp filament is det<*r- 
mined from a knowledge of the current 
supplied to it. '^Fery has designed a P. 
that IS based on the fact that the radiation 
from a ‘black body* {see Kadiatiov) 
varies directly as tho fourth power of ^t^ 
absolute temp. (q.v.). In this Justrumenb 
the radiation falls on (C delicate tbi^rmo- 
Junction, aud the K.M.F. generated is 
recorded by a galvanometer. The gal- 
vanometer readings are calibrated to 
record the temp dlreetlv. Sep E. (frifflths. 


Pj/rometers, 1926; F. Royds, The Mea9ure^ 
merit of Steady and Fluctuating Tempera’ 
tures, 1926; and T. Preston, Theory of 
Heat, 1929. See also Dictionary of Ap’ 
plied Physica, ed. Sir R. Glozebrook, 1922. 

Pyrone, namo given in chom. to an 
important group of compounds, the sim- 
plest of which are: 


XlHiCRv 

a-pyrono, CHc >0, 

\CH CO/ 
/OH.CH. 

v-pyrono, OC^ >0. 

\3H:Ch/ 


Derivatives of i’s. occur In nature, e.p. 
coumarin, the fragrant <*oiisiibuont of the 
Tt)iika bean and of woodruff. 

Pyrope, see under Gaunet. • 

Pyrosoma: 1. Genus of compound 
Tunxcaia. The colony takes the form of a 
cylinder closed at one end, and may bo of 
any size from I In. to 12 ft. l»>ng. Tho iiidi- 
vlduaLs arc placed with their bruncliial 
apertures outward and their atrial 
apertures towards the central cavity. 
Tho colonies are phosphoroseont, and 
move about Just below the surface of tho 
SCO. 2. Parasitic protozoon, P. bivemU 
nurn is the cause of Texas fever in cnttlo. 
The Infection Is carried from beast to 
beast liy a tick, in wlik'h tho parasite 
undergoes a somewhat obscure stage of 
dcvolopmont. 

Pyrotechnics, art of making fireworks 
for amusement, public rejoicing, and, to a 
growing extent, for utilitarian purposes, 
A firework consists of a container, or 
Vase,* charged with a mixture so com- 
puiitided os to be capable of bivnlng with- 
out help from the oxygen of the afr. At 
lea-^t one ingredient must contain a readily 
liberated supply of oxygen. From earliest 
times this function has been performed by 
sditpetre (potassium nitrate), but since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
potassium chlorate has been increasingly 
employed. Simple firework mixtures 
were known in Ciiina aiul the K. from very 
early times, but it wa** not until the 
principle of the gun was devised, in 
Europe during tho fourteenth century, 
that a mixture, Hiiital)le for use as a 
propellant, caino to be known as gun- 
powder. Pyrotechnic luixtiireH are of two 
typos: those producing force and sparks 
and those providing finme. Tho olToot of 
the former takes place outside tlie case; 
parti V eonsmoLMl material, in tho form of 
sparks. Is thrown out by internal pressure. 
To this class belong foitutaliis, golden 
rains, squibs, the well-known rocket, 
which is ilriveii Into tho air by tiio reaction 
of the internal pressure, agid those units 
which give motion to whdols and similar 
devices employed in publlo displays. With 
flume units tlie thinner pa|ior case is con- 
sumed as the mixture bntns. These are 
used for illumination, in the form of Ben- 
gal or coloured lights, * lances.* employed 
to outline tlio design in pictorial set- 
picoes, and In tho small stars, which form 
the ‘garniture* of aerial fiix'works; rockets 
and shells. Oolonrs wcr<‘ made possible 
by tho introduction of mixtures contaln- 
liiir fioVyslum chloriitc and tie* snUs of 
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various metals. In Kn^laud Mov. 5, 
‘Guy Fawkes Day,* is the occasion for 
general private flrework celebration; in 
the U.H.A. July 4, Independence Day, Is 
similarly observed. Pyrotechnic signals, 
illuniinatiiig and incendiary devices, play a 
large part in modern warfare. At sea 
distress rockets and flares, and line-carry- 
ing rockets, save many lives. In agricul- 
ture insecticide smoke mixtures are recent 
introductions of groat value. Set T. h. 
Davis, Chew istry of Powder avd Erjilosives, 
1944; O. W. Wolngart, Dictionary and 
Manual of Pyrolechny^ 1937 ; and A. St. H. 
Brock, A Ilisiory of Freworka, 1049. 

Pyroxene, i\amo given to a group of 
minerals which have allied chemical and 
physical characters. They are silicates i 
of calcium and magnesium, with iron, 
alumina, etc., and crystallise in two 
systems. The monoclinio Pa. include 
ai]glte, diallago, diopside, coccolite, etc.; 
the rhombic Ps. are enstatitc, bronzite, 
and hypei^thene. In colour they are 
brown or green, ranging to bhu'k, and 
occur in bnsicj Igneous rocks. Ps. may 
change to amphiboles by weathering and 
metamorphism e,nd vice versa. They 
fonn a pariilUd . <.i Jes \\ itb the amiihiboles, 
from whitd) they are distiugiiihlicd by 
their cleavage* angle (P. about 87**, aniphi- 
bolea about l*2o®), feeble pleochroism, 
and high extinction angles. 

Pyroxylic, or Wood Spirit, brownish 
inllaiTimabie liquid obtained by distilling 
the product of the dry distillation of wood 
after the tar bus been separated, and the 
acetic acid removed by neutralising witli 
lime. The liqui<l contains methyl alco- 
hol, acetone, etc., and is used as a solvent 
and for ‘donaluring* alcohol. 

Pyroxylin, nitrated cellulose, produced 
by tho action of nitric acid on cotton- 
wool. Nitric acid (18 volumes concen- 
trated nitric acid with four volumes of 
water at 65’’ (\) is allowed to act on 
cotton-w'ool for about 10 min. The 
cellulose is converted chiefly into tetra- 
aud penta -nitrates, which dissolve in a 
mixture of alcuiiol and ether (ses Gun- 
cotton). A solution of the mixed 
nitrates in alcohol and ether constitutes 
‘collodion.* which is used for photo- 
graphic purposes. P. is also used in cellu- 
lose lacquers aud In smokeless powders. 

Pyroxylin Plastic, see Cellttloiij. 

Pyrrha, see under Deucalion. 

Pyrrhio Dance, war dance of tho anct. 
liaccdfcmonlans. 

Pyrrho (c. 3G0 270 b.c.), Gk, philosopher, 
5. in EUs, founder of the sceptical or 
Pyrrhonian school of Gk. philosophy. 
He studied philosophy under the Oyrano- 
sophists in India aud the Persian Magi. 
His doctrines are chiefly known through 
the writings of his pu^l, Tlnion the SiUo- 
grapher of Phlius. His main pHneJple 
is an utter Indiffcronco to dogma. Nothing 
is real but sensation, and nothing can bo 
denied or afllmied with regard to any 
assertion so that tho only proper attitude 
to life is one of imperturbability. See 
E. Zeller. Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics 
(Eng. trans. 1892); (3. Wachsmuth, 7> 
Timone Phliasio, 1859; and D. Robin, 
Pyrrho ei le acepticisme grec, 1944. 


Pythagoras 

Pyrrhus (llvppoc): 1. King of Epirus 
(c. 318-272 B.O.). He was a groat general 
and claimed descent from Achilles* son, 
the reputed founder of tho rar^o of the 
Molossians. As a child hJs right to the 
throne was upheld by Glaucias, and be 
was later assisted by Ptolemy of Egypt, 
becoming sole mler of Eph’ns (295). He 
aimed at emulating Alexander the Great, 
and tried to win the throne of Macedon; 
but though he acquired considerable ter. 
in Macedonia, his brother-in-law, Deme- 
trius, was chosen king. War broke out 
between them (291); Demetrius was 
forced to floe (287), but P. was soon 
superseded by the Macedonian Lysi- 
machus (286). His next famous exploit 
was aiding tho people of Tarentum against 
Rome (280). His defeat of the consul 
Lesvlnus at Heraclca was marked by 
such heavy losses that the* phrase *a 
Pyrrhic victory* came to mean a victory 
almost counterbalanced by misfortune. 
P.*8 minister, Cineas, could not prevail 
on the Senate to make peace, and after 
defeating the Roms, at Ascuhim (279) he 
went to Sicily to aid the (;kH. against 
Carthage. On returning io Italy (274), he 
WH'i JTiished at Beneveiituiii by tho con- 
sul f’uriiis, and forced to retirr* to Kpinis. 
He made himself master of Ma<‘edonia 
ngnin (273), and fell next year in a riot 
at Arg4>s. See Plutarch*s life; R. Schu- 
bert, Geschichte des Pyrrhus, lS9i; and 
J. P. MahaiTy, Alexanders Empire, 1888. 
2. Sou of Achilles, see NEOFfOLK\n s. 

Pyrrole, colourless liquid of the for- 
mula CJIsN, boiling point ISO" 0. It 
smells rather like chloroform, and 
possesses both weakly acid and weakly 
basic properties, P. occurs in coal-tar 
and bone-oil, and can be pynthe*<iscd by 
1>os'9ing a mixture of acetylene and 
ammonia through a red-hot tube. Among 
important derivatives of P. arc hiematln, 
the red colouring-matter of blood, and 
cddorophyll, the green colouring-matter 
of plants. P. vapour turns a pinewood 
shaving molstenctl wdth hydrochloric 
acid a fiery red. hence its name (Gk. 
fiery -red). 

Pyrus, genus of trees and shrubs (fam- 
ily Rosacea?), which includes not only 
tlie apple, pear, quince, and mefllar, but 
also a number handsome trees and 
shnibs grown especially for the beauty of 
their bloom. 

Pyrzvce (Gcr. Pyritz). tn. of Poland, 
formerly in the Gcr. prov. of Pomerania, 
Prussia, 24 m. S.E. of i:?zezecla (Ger. 
Stettin). Its chief mannfs. ore bugar and 
machinery. Pop. 13,000. 

Pytehley, vil. in Northamptonshire, 
England, 3 m. S. of Kettering, noted on 
account of tho P. Hunt founded about 
17,70. See H. O. Nctlicrcoto, The Pytehley 
Hunt 1888. 

Pythagoras (c. 570- c. .504 B.c.). Gk. 
philosophor, * at Samos, son of Mnesar- 
chns. About o3l he emigrated t-o Croton 
whero ho estab. a religious society under 
tho rule of w^hich that city enjoyed the 
hegeniony in ^^agna OnoeJa. A con- 
spiracy oi his enemies, however, forced P, 
to withdraw to ^retapontnm where ha 
died. Tho mass of legend which even In 
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anct. times mw rouDd the came of P. is 
whoUy fanottbl. P. wrote nothlcff . thongrh 
various works, Indudicff tho P. thoorom 
of Euclid, were attributed to him. From 
casual references In later writers it is 
learnt that his central belief was that of 
metempsvchosls; soul is purified by 
study. Thus the way of life or reli^on 
taught by P. was a combination of 
asceticism and the investigation of nature. 
P. discovered the numerical ratios which 
determine the prin. musical intervals, 
and bis school was thus led U> interpret 
the world tbrongb number. See h\ W. A. 
Mntlaob, Fmqmenta vhxlosopJwmm Grac- 
orum, 1„ 485-S09, 186(1-81: R. Hercher, 
Bpithloorapki Greedy 601, 1873: E. Zeller, 
PkUosophie tier Griechett, 187^1909; J. 
Burnet. Etxrftf Greek Philosophy (3rd. ed.), 
1920; Hir T. Ij. Heath, Histon/ of Greek 
jiaihemaUcs, 1921 ; U. Diels, Vie Ftiig- 
mente der Vorsokraiiker, 1922; and E. 
Frank, Plato und die sogenantden Pythao- 
oreer, 1923. 

Pytheas (Qk. livBw) of Masailia (Mar- 
seilles) (fourth century B.o.), Gk. navi- 
gator and astronomer, probably a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great. He 
sailed from anct. Gaul to the W. and N. 
of Fiurope, visiting Britain and sailing 
round its E. coast for a considerable 
distance to the N. He was credited with 


visiting * Thule* — the name that was given 
to the groups of the Orkneys and Shot- 
lands—out this view Is no longer accepted, 
and it is believed that his knowledge of 
these is. was merely derived from hearsay; 
and on another voyage ioumeylng from 
Cadiz to the TanaTs (Don, or perhaps the 
Elbef). He is traditionally supposed to 
have been the first to connect the spring 
tides with the phases of the moon. Only 
flragments of his Ocean and Penplus arc 
extant. See A. A. Aryedson’s ed. (1834): 
M. Fnhris (1831-35) ; G. C. Lewis, Historical 
Svfeey of the Astronomy of the Ancientn, 
pp. 466-80 (1862); P. H. Antichan, T^s 
wands Voyojges de dAcouveries des anriens, 
1881 ;F. Efthler, Forschungen eu Pyiheas\ 
1903; M. Cary and E. Warmington, 
Ancient Explorers, 1929: and G. E. Droche, 
PyUUas le Ma^mliole, 1936. 

Pythia, see Delphi. 

PythUtt Games (Gk. ra llv^ia ), One ot the 
four great national ifostivals of anet. 
Greece, celebrated every four years at 
Delphi (Pytho) in honour of Apollo, to 
celebrate his destruction of the dragon 
(python). Originally held every nine 
years, they were superintended by the 
Amphiotyonlc Council after 586 n r. 
The laurel-wreath was first given as the 
prise In 582. and the various contents 
took place In the third year of ca< h 
Olympiad. See A. Krause, Vie Pythieti, 
Nemeen, tmd Isthmien, 1841; T. Momm- 


sen, Vdphika, 1878; and F. G. Schdmann, 
QruickMie AUeriUiner, 11., 1861-3. 

Python (Gk. lliiW), in Gk. mythology, 
serpent produced from tho mud and slime 
of the flood in the time of Deucalion. It 
lived in the caves of Mt. Parnassus, and, 
according to some anct. writers, delivorod 
oracles at Delphi till slain by Apollo. 

Python, genus of large non-poisonous 
snakes, belonging to the family of the 
Boidoe. They are found in most of the 
tropical parts of tho old world, and 
sometimes reach a length of 30 ft. The 

retinUatue is the commonest species In 
Jndo-China and Malay, while further W. 
tho P. molurus is more common. The 
1^. of Africa are smaller than those of 
Asia. Tho smaller Ps. feed on small 
mammals and birds; tho larger on mam- 
mals ot considerable size. 

Pyx, small box. generally of precious 
metal, in which the consecrated Host, is 
reserved or oarried to the sick. 

Pyx, Trial of the (Lat. P7/xis. box or 
chest), final and public weighing and 
assaying at the Mint of tho gold and silver 
coinage of the realm, by way of public 
attestation of its standard purity. The 
first regular public T. of the P., according 
to Madox, took place os long ago as the 
reign of Edward I., wlien the king 
commanded the Exchoaner barons to 
open the boxes of tho assay of London and 
Canterbury, and make the assay in such 
manner as the royal oouncll used to do. 
This reference to the royal council shows 
how anct. the ceremony was, and indeed 
prior to Edward 1, the king’s council, by 
Its d(»puttes. conducted a private a.ssay 
within tho Mint as a condition of sanction- 
ing tho delivery of tue coins to the owner 
of the bullion. Apparently this private 
con*moiiy was not a sufilcient guaranty 
of tho integrity of the coins, and heiioe it 
early became the custom to submit the 
coins to a publio trial bv a jury, repeated 
at short enough intervals to check im- 
proper issues of moiu‘v. Tho trial Is 
now conducted periodically by a jury of 
goldsmilbs under the Hiiporvislon of the 
king’s remembrancer. In tho reign of 
Edward III. it seems that the tiial 
was hold every threi* months; after 
that it was hold at uncertain periods, 
butt O'dnv it is condneted annually. 

Each coin is not assayed separately, 
however; samples only are taken. The 
tonn 'silver* is now only a courtesy title 
for coin that since 1047 has been made of 
eupro-nlokel. The trial takes places before 
representatives of the Treasury and Mint, 
and the Board of Trade arS also represen- 
ted. as that dept, providin' the scales and 
weights for weighing the s«oins and the 
standard plates of the alloy whereby the 
fineiious is tested. 
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Qi soveiitcfntli lettt*r and thirteonth Qena» div. of I’ppop TCgypt. Area 703 
consoDuut of the Kiig. language. Itrepro- sq.m. Pop. 1,107,900. 
bouts tho Koppa of the cartlotit IJk. Qisera, see C'i«\iiEA. 

alpha1iet.s, which (after tlie fifth century Qishm, ste Kmmi. 

B.o.UurvlvtMi only as a numopical symbol Q-Ships, name given in 1916 to those 
for 00. TliO Lat. alphabet adopted from vessels used to decoy em'rny submarines 
Ktniscan threo siguB having the phonetic during the First World Wap, With 
value of Ar, C, K, and Q. In time it them the name of fnow Adm.) 

dropped the K, and used C for the Houndb Gordon Campbell, V.O., TJ.S.O., will 

1 >f j; (tlie letter <1, q,%\, was created at a always ho associated. Based on the 
ater stage) and k, tljo letter being supposition that U-boats would conserve 
retained f<»r the sound k when hdlowed tlicir torpedoes when faced with an 
bvit. In the oldest form of our alphabet iinarincd merchant vessel and, instead, 
there w’os no q, rw or kw being used for tlic surface to attack with the gun, these Q. 
sound of qu. In Tt. q is proiimiru'cd as in or niyfitery, ships were disguised 'is peai e- 
£ng., whilst in Fr. and Sp, gu takes the fnl merchantmen to enuso on tlie trade 
place of the absent K, Also lu Kug. qu routes. Hut, with tho pulling of a lever, 
is in bomo words pronounced as k, t.e. the disguise could be cast oft, guns 
plqiic. obluiuo, liqnor, etc. liisclosed. and ftro opened Instantancouslv. 

see Qviui'f. -' • Hiu AUTin’R The aim wiis to Induce the 1 -boat to 
TnOM AS. surface, throw open her conning tow er ami 

Qain, are K Ai.v, approach to within point-hlciuk range. 

Qalvftblva, div. of T.owor Kgypt. To achieve this it was generally necess,ir\ 
Area :i61 sq. in. Pop. 6S)(»,0ft0. to give the appearanee of Bbandoniug ship 

Qannathians, see Kahaiathians. with ‘panic parties,* leaAdng the captain 

Qa&im, firov. of tho Ncjd, Saudi An\h{a. signalman, aud guns' crews hidden on 
It is a region of hand dunes with many hoard. Success demanded the highest 
oascH in tho hollows and lies 8. of Jchel degrr^ of nerve and discipline. IJiiriug 
Shamniar, from which it is hcparated by tho First World War 180 mystery 
a stenpe-ne&t‘rt. ‘Aiiaiita is a large oasis of all sorts were fitted out but the 
and the chief city (pop, 20,000); the other number Of U-bonta for which they ac- 
largo city is buralda (20,000), wliich has counted wras only eleven. Others weie 
large palm groA'os. Q, has had a chequered piohably damaged. Fufortunately ttie 
hist, bound up with tho rlK' of the \N ahabi first two or three 0-sUips gave away the 
power. After a rebellion in 1782 Q. seerc^t and caused the Gers. to use great ei 
relapsed once more iat(* subjection to the caution when more were available 
Wahabi btati' of tho Nejd. Tiater, wntui With the intrortnction of the convoy 
Arabia w-as under tho Kgvptiaiis, Q. fell system in 1917. the lone bhip was treated 
under tho easy doininauco of Turkish with ovon mon» Rus[iic(on and Q -shins lost 
pashas. By 1850 Q. had fallen under the their effect! vencss. A similar method of 
effective rule of Faisal ibn Su’iid, in whose decoying U-boats wus tried at tho 
roigii may bo scon tlm real beginnings of lieginniiig of the Secoud World War. but 
the modern Wahabi state. The t^awrosiml the Uers. w’cro ready for it. deolinod to 
pirates Of the Oman coast wore notorious, surfii(*e, and used their torpedoes. Ste 
and at one time bail t^i bo siipprchM'd by Hear Adm. (lordou Campliell, Mg ^Ivsttru 
Brit, naval vessels. Shuts. 1?128. 

Qatar, peninsula of low l»arren htlls Quack, abbreviation of mtark-salver: an 
Iirojccting due V. for 120 m. into the iinqiialiflcd medical practitioner, a sellei 
Persian Gulf. Pin-ically it forms port of of nostnims. Q, is a reppcsenfntum ol 
tho S. Arabian des«Tt., Huh* h 1 Khali. Q, tho sound made by the duck, and conveys 
18 an indcpemlent sheikhdom nf the the ide:t of voluble self aiUertisement: 
coastal tract conmnmly known us Truclal ‘salver* means healer. Tlic term corre- 
Oman. The chief tii. is Doha, a No the spends to the Fr. rhurUtnit. from the It. 
residence of the chief. The *.\tl>an Arabs aartare. to chatti*F. 
of the llasa had a colony at /iiharu on Quadi, anct. tribe of Corinany, forming 
the Q. promontory whence, in 17^.1 they part of tho 8uevi and liihabiti^ what is 
desemnied and sfuzed tho Bahrain Is. now Moravia. After being allies nf Romo, 
from the Persian garrisons which I uwl held they revolted in a.p. KU. together with 
j^hem by conquest from the llawala Arabs the MarcomannI, the Chatu, aud llu* 
since 175.1. Tho leading family of the SazygCb; they »o subdued, but revolted 
'Atban still rules the is. under Brit, again in 171; they >voro tiiiall> subdued 
protection. In 173. 

Qattara Depression, area in the N. Quadragesima (Lat., fort tit U), Lut 
Libyan desert, covering about sq. m., naine for the bcason of Lent which hogin-. 
and below sea level. There N a bleep forty days from Easter, W’lthoul ivckoning 
chcarpmont on its N. edge. The O. D. in the Buudays. The nii.mo is also given 
formed the left-ftaiik protection of the to the first Sunday in I.futt tiy ana- 
Brlt forces In tho Alaineln l^aitle of 1942. logy with the Sundays that prec^e it. 

E.E. 10 769 *2 B 
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Septuaaeslma, Sexaffesima, and Quinqua- Quadrilateral. In geometry’, a plane 
eestma. From it Is deriyed the Fr. car^me, figure bounded uf four straight lines. The 
Quadrant, instrument formerly used hj area of a Q. may be found by dividing it 
navigators to determine altitudes. |t into two triangles by a straight line Join- 
oonsists of a brass limb, the quarter of the ing opposite angular points. Taking this 
droumferenoe of a circle, and is graduated line as a common base, the area of the Q. 
to one min. The spro of measurement, may be> stated as tlie number of square 
or the reading of a vertical line on the units obtained by multiplying the number 
limit, was carefully determined in the of linear units in half the diagonal by 
fixed instruments, whilst in movable the number of linear units in the sum of 
instruments of this type a plumb-line was tlie offsets. 

used to mark the zero while an observation Quadrilateral, military term applied to 
was being made. There were various four fortresses forming, as it wore, the 
varieties of Qs. besides the nautical, which corners of a Q.. and mutually supporting 
were known either by the names of their cocli other. The most famous Q. is that 
inventors, as the Adams*s. Collins's. Ood- formed by the fortresses of Pcschlcra. 
frey's. Hadley's. Gunter's. Sutton's Q.» Mantua. Verona, and Legnago. the two 
etc., or by the purpose for whloh they former on the 11. Minclo, the last on the 
were intended, as gunners' and surveyors' Adige. 

Qs.. or by special names, such as the Quadrille: 1. Name of a square dance 
mural Q.. the horodlctical Q.. etc. The of Fr. origin; four couples take part, and 
difficulty of constructing an accurate there are five separa^ and complete 
instrument and of making observations figures (Le Pantalon. L'Etd, La l^oule, La 
by the Q. led to the introduction of com- Tr6nise. and Finale), the whole foriuliig 
plete circle instruments, whilst the Q. for 'a sot of Qs.* It was popular in the early 
navigating purposes has been completely nineteenth century in Franco at the court 
superseded by the sextant (q.v.). of Napoleon I. uiid in 1816 was intro- 

Quadrant Electrometer, see Electricity, dneed to England by Lady Jersey , a 
Quadratic Equations, see under Equa- leader of fashion at that period, and at 
TiON. once became amazingly popular. Nu- 

Quadratio Surd, see under Surds. nicroiis Qs. were written, the miisi*' being 

Quadrature, in astronomy, the position ba>ed on some opera or other thoiiio 
of a heavenly body, in which its direction, poindar at the time. Thus Cliabrier 
as viewed from the earth, makes a right (*om posed a set of Qs. on themes from 
angle with that of another heavenly Irisian, 2. An old card game, played by 
body, usually the bun. In mathematics four persons \^ith a pack from which tJie 
Q. 1^ the process by which a square is lens, iiiuc<», and rights were remoTCcl. 
found whose area is equal to that of a It superseded ombre about 1726 and was 
given figure. The problem Js, of courbc, in its turn 'superseded by whist, 
solved if the number of square units in the Quadrireme (quattuor, four, and remus, 
given figure is found. The problem of Q. oar), anct. ship of war which had four 
has been associated from e(4rly Gk. times banks of oars Instead of the more usual 
with the circle, and many intellects ha\e three of the trirema (q.v.). It was first 
been exercised and exhausted in fniitless introduced by Dionysius of byraeuso. 
efforts to 'square the cirele.* The method Quadroon, see Mitlatto. 
of Qs. as applied to rectillneiir figures Quadrumana. obsolete order of four- 
presents no difilculfy, os such figures handed primates invented by Cuvier to 
can readily be reduced to rectangles, include the apes, monkeys, and lemurs, 
It is not possible to solve thus completf ly but excluding man, who was i>laced in the 
the problem of finding the area of a order Uimana. 

figure boil ruled by curves; but if a enr\e Quadruple Alliance, formed in 1718 
be regarded as made up of an infinite between England, Austria, Fraru‘ 0 , and 
numbeiL of straight lines, it is possible Holland, with the primary object of 
to find its area without percept ihlc thwarting the ambitious sehemes of 
error. For example^ the cir<Je may be Cardinal Albcrorii, the Sp. minister, wlm 
regarded as a regular polygon with an was bout on regaining for bpoiii some of 
inflidte number of sides, and there is a the doiuinlons she had lost bv the terms 
certain amount of justification for th<‘ of the treaty of Utrecht. Tht) alliance 
assumption that what is true of all polv* was particularly advantageous to England, 
gons will be true of tlie circle ]ikcwi'»e. os it practically deprived the Jacobites of 
Now a polygon nt n 8id< may bo dlvnled their liope of raising a auo<'essful insiirree- 
into ti equal triangles; tiie area of each tion by the aid of foreign troops. Spain 
triangle is where b - b/w»e and h - was jiowcrless against the Q. A., and her 
perpen^iodlar height from hose to vertex, ficct, in spite of the abseaoo of any formal 
Area of polygon, therefore, -=■ inbh. Hut declaration of war, was dcstroyisl by 
nb perimet/^r of polygon, that is, in the Hyng in the same year (iff Cape Passaro. 
case of the circle. Its circuinfcrcnco. while In 1831 another Q. A., o( liritaln, l''runce, 
h will be the radius. Area of circle, ibeie- Portugal, and Spain, was designed to 
fore, — k circismfereuce r. The circurii> exclude Dum Miguel from the Portuguese 
femce, however, is 2Tr tlmoR the radiu^, throni'. 

« being an inoommensurablo quantity Qurestor. name common to two distinct 
approximately i- 3-1416. The area of classi-s of olllcers in anct. Uonio: 1. The 
the circle may therefore bo stated os irr*. criminal qiucsfores, or. as Maine styles 
The method of Us. in Newton’s time is them, liom. commissioners, were a body 
the same as Leibnitz’s method of intc- to whom the great Legislative Assembly 
gratioo. or CoiniUa, delegated its criminal Juris- 
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diction. Maine thinks that In the earliest 
times a quastio (commission) ot this sort 
was appointed only to try a partionlar 
offender like the auastorea parncidii, who 
tried all oases of parricide and murder, 
though later commissions were appointed 
periodioeJly without waiting for occasion 
to arise in the occurrence of some serious 
crime. Finally, when a guiestio perpeiuat 
or permanent commiaaion, was appointed, 
Rom. criminal Jurisprudence had attained 
to a developed classlffcation of crimes and 
a regular criminal tribunal. 2. The 
Quepstorea claaaiei were officers charged 
with the superintendence of the flac or 
public treasury. A special body, the 
milltarv Qs., accompanied the consuls to 
the field, took charge of the military 
chest, and exercised supervision over pay, 
provisions, and booty. 

Quagga, small and extinct S. African 
eauine animal. As late as 1B50 it was 
quite common in Capo Colony, and its 
extinction occurred within a few years 
through being killed in excessive numbers 
for its skin. It roamed In enormous herds 
on the open plains. It was from 13 to 
131 hands high, the upper body was 
coloured pale rufous brown, darker upon 
the face and neok« tho stomach and legs 
wore pure wb^tc; Juil* brown striping 
extended from tho head a little beyond the 
shoulder. Tho ears and white lluwiug 
tail uere more equine than asinine. 

QuagUo, It. family wliloh has produced 
BOV. generations of celebrated artists: 
Domenico, ‘the older* (1723-ttO), on his- 
torical painter, b. at liaino. Angelo 
(17SJ-1815), his grandson, an architect, 
designer, and painter. Two of his 
plctni'cs are in tho Munich Art Gallery, 
Donuniro, ‘the younger' (1786-1837), 
grandson of Domenico ‘the cider,' land* 
scape and architectural painter, b, at 
Munich. lie engraved twelve plates of 
architectural monuments, and pictures by 
him vv ere acquir<ni by Lorem, ‘ the younger ' 
(1793-1869), brother of the preceding, 6. 
at Munich, lithographer and genre- 
palnter. Uo pointed a ‘Tyrolese Inn,* 
in tho Berlin National Gailory. Simon 
(1795-1878), a brother of the preceding, 
6. at Munich. Architect, litliographer, 
and thoatrlcnl ])aiutor. See K. 11 ora, 
Die Kunatlerfamilie QuagUo, 1932. 

Quald-i-Azam, title of the J'akistani 
leader, Mohammed All Jinnah (q.v.). 

QuaU, or Coturmx, small genus of game- 
birds, with a remarkably extensive range. 
Tho common Q. (O. communis) ranges 
over Enropo, Aula, and Africa, and has 
been introduced into the U.S.A. and Now 
Zealand. Great nuiubers upend the winter 
in N. Africa; and on btartiog in the spring 
to migrate northwards the fiocks are lured 
by Q. calls and decoys, and arc caught 
in huge Jiels t‘xt ended along tho shores of 
tho Mediterranean. They are dispatched 
alive tf) various markets to be fnttened 
and killed, tlie flesh being highly valued. 
Tho Q. Is about 7 in. long, reddish-brown 
in colour, throat white wltli a black patch 
at tho bott.om ; the breast is pale chestnut, 
and the belly yellowish-white. Tho nest 
is a small hollow in tho ground, and in it 
are laid about ton yellowish-white eggs 


blotched with brown. Tho bird feeds 
upon grain seeds and Insects. The ohest- 
nut-throated species (O. capenaia) Is 
found in S. Africa. Another species, O. 
Japonica, occurs in Japan and China. 
With both the oommon Q. freely inter- 
breeds. The Yir^nian Q. {Ortyx Virginia 
ania) belongs to the sub -family Odonto- 
phorinie, with a hooked tip to the bill. 

There are two small species of Indian 
hush-Q., genus PerdUnUa, These are the 
Jungle bush-Q., P. aaiatica, and the rock 
bush-Q., P. argoo?ida/i. The genend 
colour of the former is brown above, 
with pale buff shaft stripes on the back, 
underparts white, with black cross-bars 
and throat rufouu chestnut with whitish 
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edges. Like the jungle species tho rock 
liubh-Q. has the upper parts barred with 
buff and l»lack or grey, but the rufous on 
tho head and throat is dull brick colour 
and not bordered with white. The length 
of each Is respectively 6*4 in. and 6-5 in. 
They have much the same wide distribu- 
tion, but while the Jungle bush-Q. affects 
forests and Jungles, the rock bush-Q. pre- 
fers tho dry rocky plains or low hillocks 
and barren sparsely cultiv ated di-sts. 
Very similar in size and general appear- 
ance is the painted bush-Q., genus 
perdix. There are three species: M, 
erythrorhyncha, which frequents tho S.W. 
hills of tho peninsula of India ; Af . blewitti, 
in the Central I'rovs,; and M, mani- 
purenaia, found In the 8.£. Manipur Hills 
and :Sikkim. They are marked by a 
well-defined white band betwrcn,the eyes 
and tawny underparts, the last-named 
being the nandsoniest of tiie geiiub. 

Qu'aitis, powerful trilio of the Had- 
hramaut, Aden Protect orat*^. Their for- 
tunes began with tiieir buccoss In their 
protracted stniggle with tho Kathlris in 
the middle of tho nliieti‘Oiith century. It 
was not until 1877 that both sides, largely 
through tho influence of the Brit. Gov. in 
India, arrived at au agreement by which 
Mukalla and Burum were handed over to 
the Q. for $300,000. The Q. bound them- 
selv'es not to dispose of any of Uie 
Uadhrami tors, to any perot^n or power 
olhor than the Brit. Guv. and, in 1888, a 
protectorate treaty was ooucluded. In 
1902 tho sultan's old title of Jemadar was 
abolisiied am* ho was recognised by the 
title of sultan, II. Ingi‘€un, Report on 
Vie liadhramant, tl.M.S.O., 1936. and 
Arabia and the Jalea, 1942. 

Quakers, ace Fox. George; Friends, 
Society of. 
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Qaalring Grass, or MatiieD*s Hair (Bttea) 
genus of grasses with a loose panicle of 
wort, flat pendulous spifcelets B medm 
is common in moors and pastures par 
ticularly id poor soil B maxitua is often 
grown in gaidens 

Qualitauve and Quantitative Micro 
analysis, see nndet Micro ^nal^sis 

Qualities, Primary and Secondary rh4 
qualities or charactoristics of matorml 
bodies were dilTtrentiatcd by Democritus 
and the di<ftinc tion persi<3tod in pbilosophv 
Primary (luallties followed from the 
atomic structure and wt re mathomati< al 
eg shape and size, seiondarv qualities 
colour, mat smell etc were the result 
of action of the bodr on the soul or its 
senses The fonnor are inherent the 
latter duo to reaction The distinction 
forms ail important basis for the diialistu 
theory of mind and matter, and as such 
was upheld by De«u artes m his me h ini< al 
tlieory of the unlvtn>e The ohje ti\c 
reabty of matter as deduced from its 

E nmary qualities is insisted uion b> 
oth Dcbc utos aud Locke Hcrkch^ 
however btrongU contested the point 
ln*UhtiDK tint till pi unary and s<<ondai\ 

a uahtics alike are purely subjccti\« 

[lore Is no proof of existence outsi li oi 
separate from the mind The inoiu c 
philosophy is now gcnoralh aiioptc I 
The srientiflc attitude howivtr hi 
displaced the philosophic and phvdcs 
deals with qualities In their objective 
sense, psychology making an effort to 
analyse them subjec tively 
Quamash (Camara eaeuienia), biilbouh 
plant of the hyacinth section of the lih 
family (Lillacees) with blue and whit 
flowers Tt is nativo to N America 
where its roots were roasted and eitin 
by N Amer Indians 

Quamoolit, or Jpomtea name rf sii 
twining Alexlcan plants (family Com oh ti 
lacecD) with cordate le ivcs and red tlo wf r 
gifvwn on the pillars of grienhousr', 
Quandary Peak, mt of ( olorado Isa 
wlw a heirlit of 14 26b ft It is lu tic 
Park Rang! 

Quandlioation of the Predicate 1 r »p 
sltions in logic vcio clashed by An loth 
by quahty as aftiiniitno or ncyatiM 
by quantity as universal or paiti ilti 
Quantity Lad refen dec to the suMict 
thus, quadruped^ are animals sji 
W Hamilton * quantified* the prcdi at« 
thus distinguishing piopositions furthii 
The one quoted docs n )t state whether nil 
quadrupeds comprise oil animats cr n< t 
and by quantifying tl piedkatc vi 
write, vAll quadrupeds au some anlni K 
thus stating whether tin whole or liv 
part of the predicate agree s with or difl is 
from the subject \ristjfle corisidti d 
affirmative propositions to have a per 
ticular predicate, and thereby ezcliid d 
a whole clans In which b ith terms w< m 
onbiersal, e g *Tfae greatest truths are tl o 
slinplest truths ' The number ot proposi 
tioDS is largely Increased, but many of the 

S recesses of logic are blmpllfled Goorg 

ientbam. Outlines of a New System of 
I ogic (1827) introduced the subject Di 
Morgan, Thompson, and Boole used the 
system See bibliography undei Look 
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Quantitative Magnetism, see 
Magnetism. 

Quantity Surveying The woric of the 
quantity surveyor consists of compiling a 
hill of quantities, a document containing 
i full description of each article and the 
quantity required for the erection of a 
P iiticular building, prepared from a set 
of architects* plans A recruit to the 
luofos^lon has to learn a new form of 
inathematios termed the * duodecimal 
•4\ •^tem * adapted for more speedy assess 
nu ut of superflcial and cub o quantities 
is d 111 the ' working up stage and to read 
u hiiects plans and 'take off* from them 
s that a bill of quant itlcs mav bo pre 

I ind all In accordance with an eslab 

I I tliod known as the / ourM Ldvhon of 
th* Standard Method of Measutemeni 
lu addition to (compiling a bill of quauti 
tics it Is neces8ar\ to be able to prepare an 

stimate of cost and tliuH give such 
int >r)uation as will assist both the amhi 
t ft and building owner to arrive at their 
Dual decision When a scheme is 
ipppoved and the bills of ciuiiitltics pre 
pLi«d these are then sent out to a 
«b tfd list of building contractors 
usually between six and twelve, and thou 

10 turn the i ontractors quantity surveyor 

III s the bill and submits to the irchi 
tf t his estimated cost m the form of a 
I 1 hr 

Lhe professiou can lx disc ribcd as 'the 
1 umtanej of the bmlllng industry 
1 r in iddition to s, s und knowledge of 
vthumatics the Quantity sun ever must 
live a technic )l truming in 1 uildmg 
ntraitlon with i complcti kiiowUdgcof 
luntciials, nod of laud surMyliig and 
I V ellmg BO that hi can estimate the work 
t ) iM) came d out on building sites 
1 iirtliomion be must bo convor^iuit with 
\ ts ot Parliament in so fai as tho\ < on 
rn building and contract liw and with 
null and local authority by laws 
vhuh \an a great il al in 1 ngland 
1 h n arc tw > distlnc 1 1 m>c s ot woik avail 
1 1 to the beginner i e that of the pto 
f I nal quant it\ burvi v »r and of the 
tiildliig contrv tor s ciuaritlty surveyor 
n the case of the f i iii r tr linitig is umoJly 

1 1 lined b\ c nteilng a professional ofllc*e 
1 nn niticlcd pupil I his lUHCHSiLites a 
viittfu agree mint binding the partios 
for a period usu ilU from throe to flve 
vears and involving a preniiiiiii The 

ontractors quaiitiM surveyor obtains 
hii9 training by c ntermg a him of bmiding 
oiitrac tors at the age of gixtiia or sc. ven 
tccii years V prc'inluru Is not usually 
IS ((Hired, and a binall Fglarv is paid at 
coninencciiic nt The gtiicUnt usually 
.sims the necessary tcchkiu tl kuowledge 
uid cduiation postal tuition through a 
coin HO with a c orre^ I bn U DC 0 cofic^ 

] ic ialising in training f u the piofcbslon 
r altci natively by ittcndlng evining 
olassis fit a lecogniscd bjhool of building 
ticb nolog V 

lhe pnn professional Institute's iro (1) 
thfv 1 loyal Institution of ( hartcrecl bur 
cvoiH (UK •» ) Great (norge 'sireit 
V\ « Htniin'-tc r, London S W 1 wbic h offers 
me tiihi rsUip for all gi^dc ■» of surveyors 
me hilling estate agents hut only to the 
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profeBSlonai o^ppUcant; and (2) the Insti* into ooneideratlon. The only JustlAca’ 
tnte of Quantity Surveyors (I.Q.S.)> tlon at the time for Planck's Ingenious 
98 Gloucester Placet London, W.I., which idea was an importemt ono — It worked, 
represents solely the interests of quantity hut naturally this Q. T. of radiation was 
survevors and offers membership (by accepted with some hesitation, ^oe it 
examination) to both the professional and Involved a declaration of the failure 
contractor's quantity surveyor. of classical dynamics to cope with the 

QuanUty Surveyors* Institute of, see problem. Modern physics, however, has 
procoding article. developed at an enormous rate since 

Quantock Hills, range of coastal hills in then, and each advance In the field of 
N.W. Somersetshire, Kngland, extending atomic physics has emphasised the im- 
8 m. towards Taunton. They h»rin u portanco of the Q. T, One of Its earliest 
series of irregular ridges from which ox- applle.itions was to the phenomenon 
tensive viows of the Welsh hills can b<» of photo-cloctrifily {rj.v.). 7 tie photo- 

obtained, And they consist chiefly of electric eifect shows no time lag, i.e. 
grey wacko and limestone. The chief it begins .as soon as the metallic eJtrtace 
height is Willsncck, 1270 ft. At Net her is illuminated. Further the velocity of 
Stowey, 8 in. W. of Bridgwater, there aie the ejected oloctrons depends only on the 
two cottages whore the poet Colcruigo wavc-lciigth of the lHuminatiiig light, not 
lived from 1707 till 1800. Much of his on its intensity. ThChC facts defy ex- 
best poetry was written hire. Including plauation by means of the wa^e-theo^y of 
Kvbia Khan, Tke Ancunl Mariner, and light, but Einstein explained them by 
the llrfit part of Christaltcl. means of the Q. T. Briefly the velocity 

Quantum Theory. This theory was flrs.t with which an electron js ejected in 
proposed by Max Planck (g.i.) at the the photo-electric effect Is gheu by the 
beginning of the present century following g. T. equation of Eiuf'tein: 
his invebtlgationp. on 'block body’ radia- h* \V,m being the mass of theelretron, 
Uon (see ItAiiiATiON). The laws of elassi- r its velocity, and W the w'ork done in 
cal dj nanilcs had failed to account for the breaking loose from the surface of the 
distribution of the raiitant energy from » metal when the latter is illuminated by 
'black body’ UlwiVn W'C various wave- - 

lengths in the spectrum of the radiation, light of \^a^e-lcngth X « - where c is the 
Planck made the bold, tentative Ohsmnp- 

tion that the energy emitted by anj ' doclt y of light in roci/o. The eiiuntion 
'vibrator' was parcelled out in discrclo shows Uiat tho kinetic energy p/u** 
multdplcs of somo fundamental unit or pohse&sed by an electron Is obtained 
quantum of emigv. r'ir James Joans bs-* from tho energy ht of a light quantum, 
happily compared this idea with the In 1913 the theory was applied hy 
manner in which an automatic machine Bohr for tho caloulatiim of the frequencies 
can only deliver its goods in units. Such ot light emitted by atoms in the gaseous 
a machiuo w'lll deliver a quantum of «i ate u.r. their characteristic lino spectra) 
eliocolato or a quantmu of toffee, but|'lo account for tho stability of atoms 
it cannot deliver fractions of a bar ot w’hieh arc made up of a pi>8ltively charged 
chocolato Of of a pHcket of tollec. La- nuileus and negative electrons, it appcsrt'rt 
pressed in iimtlKUiatieal form Plam-k'b uctessary to assume that tlio electrons 
theory state.'i that if K is the anionnl of ihovckI at high speed aroimd tlie nucleus, 
mdJated ciienry of wave-length X, then each atom forming, in tfferi. a miniature 
t! ** nhv, where Hio symbols ha\e the solar system. According to classical 
follordng meaiiincs; is tho frenuenej of theory there was no ivasou why orbits of 
the rtidiatloii coriesT»ondlng to the WH\e- paiticular dimensions and energy should 
length X, ami is eipidl to c X. whtre e is bo more stable tlian others, whereas the 
the velocity of light in vavtto, .almost fact that only light of particular fTo- 

3 X 10‘* cui./sic.; w is any integral quencies was emitted indicated that only 

nuiubtT, 1, 2, 3, etc.; and h L Plamk's i>articular energy losses as radiation could 
Voneianh Tho miIiic of h Is Acry small — occur. With tho aid of the Q. T. Bohr 
only H-65 v 10"“’ sec. /erg. (sre Kuo), produced models ot atoms Avhich explained 
Jeans gives a \i.rj ii.seful romparisou very successfully much of tho detail of 
of tho magnitude of h in 2 he Afie Back’ tho characteristic spectra, although it still 
ifrowid <i/ Simetue tehnp. v.). He points remained a mystery why only oortain 

out tliat In the fompH^le oseillatiou of orbits wore possible. The Bohr theory 

tho pendulum of a grandfather clock w’»w extended by Sonunei fold and others, 
about 6C X 10*® 1 linos the eiierg> of iii is and was applied to X-ra^ ‘Spectra, as well 
expended. Ah an oxnmplo of tho use of as spictra of tho vLiblo. ulira-vtolet, and 
tho energy formula given above, suppoRo Infra-red n^giuns. Tho Q. T. aJso proved 
wo roquiro tin* eiurgy In ii parlhle f>f highly successful in connection with 
light — a photvu — of wave-length 10"'®iiu.; theories <>n such diverse subjects os those 
this iiiiplios a frequency of 3 a 1IP®/10"® -= of spocittc heats, electrics cunduetion, 
3 X 10'®. lienee K •“ 3 x 10'® - 6*5,> > ehouiical combiiuition, and the perlodio 
10,*®* - 11> «5 V lo-w erg. A photon of table of the olein ents. 
light of half this v\uvo-lcugth or twice the Nevortholess certain dlflloultles re- 
frequency would iia\e twice this energy, maincd. In ”'0 first place it appeared 
It should bo noticed that there is no impossible to exfvlaiu certain cnarao- 
fraction of h, which roproseuts tho mnn'~ tt^ribtios of bpectra unless somewhat artl- 
mum of energy that can be delivered — floial assumptions were made; in the 
the quantum, and that E varies according ; second, although such particles os eleotrons 
to the total number n of quanta taken land protons apparently always behav^ 
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as particles and never as waves, radiation 
had perforce to be resrardod sometimes as 
particles and sometimes os waves. In 
1924 de Brofflio put forward views which, 
when developed by Schrodinflrer, Heisen- 
berg, and others, led to the new Q. T. 
Aooordlng to this theory clootrons and 
protons are themselves to be regarded os 
a wave motion. This surprising concep- 
tion has been completely justlflod in 
experiments that have shown that beams 
of electrons or protons can give rise to 
diffraction effects, and so possess one of 
the fundamental attributes of wave 
motion. The new theory explains why 
electron orbits in atoms can have certain 
magnitudes and no others, and has been 
completely successful in problems where 
the older one appeared to lead to 
anomalies, tiee E. U. Condon and P. M. 
Morse, Quantum Mechanics, 1929; 1. I. 
Frenkel, fl’ace Mechanics, 1936; L. I. 
Schlff, Quantum Afechanics, 1949; also 
Sir J. Jeans. The Mysterious Universe, 
1931, and The New Background of Science, 
1934; and P. TTarlson. You and the Xhn- 
verse, 1934. 

Quantz, Johann Joachim (1697-1773), 
Ger. flautist and composer, 6. at Obor- 
scheden in Hanover, lie made a tour of 
the different European caps., charming 
all hearers with hLs dexterity of per- 
formance. He secured the patronage of 
Frederick the Great, whom he had in- 
structed when Crown Prince. He com- 
posed 300 flute concertos and a number 
of smaller pieces: his Guide to the 
Flute has been universally popular. See 
studies by A. Quantz, 1877, and A. 
Raskin, 1923. 

Quanza, see Ooanza..' 

Quarantine (Fr. quaranfaine, period of 
forty days), period during which a ship 
suspected of having cases of infect fon', 
dis^e on board la detained from cotn- 
mu^catlon with the dhore. As originally 
instated Q. was practised for the plague, 
and later for yellow fever and \siatic 
cholera. The flr^^t Act of Parliament con- 
cerning Q. in England was passed in 1710, 
but Q. in the original sense is abolished 
now in England, America, and sev. 
European states, though the name i.s still 
applied to the moderi] detention methods 
which have superseded it. In England 
the Public Health Act, 1896, vested Q. 
powers in the Ministry of Health. The 
miti^ steps in detaining a vessel may bo 
taken by oflicers of the oustoms, cc,ast- 
guard, or Board of Trade. All porsoin on 
board the suspected ship are examined by 
the medical officer of the port; those 
infected arc removed. If possible, to a 
hospital; those In immediate attendance 
on the infected cases arc detained for 
forty-eight hours; and the ship is then 
thoroughly disinfected. 

The importal^on Into Great Britain of 
certain animals, once any necessary 
licence has been obtained from the Board 
of Trade, is subject to various Q. reguln- 
tiona outlined in a form issued by the 
Ministry of Agrh'ulture anrl Flstieries 
(Animal Health l^iv.). In the ca«e of 
dogs and cats a Ih'cncc in required, under 
the Importation of Bogs and (7ats Order 


of 1928, to authorise the landing of tho 
animal for Q. in Great Britain. Every 
such licence requires tho detention and 
isolation of the animal for six months 
after landing on promises approved by 
the minister. 

Quaregnon, tn. In Haiuaut, Belgium, 
4 m. W. of Hons. It has Important ooal- 
minos and quarries of limestone. Chief 
industries are the production of coke. Iron, 
steel, copper, and engineering. Pop. 17 ,800. 

Quare impedlt. When an ccoles. benefloe 
becomes vacant by the death, cession, eto., 
of the Incumbent, unless the patron 
present his clerk, that is, a clergyman, to 
the bishop of the dJoceso for institution 
within six calendar mouths, the right 
will lapse to the bishop, who may collate 
to tho vacant benefice. But if a presenta- 
tion bo mode within this time and the 
bishop refuse to Institute, tho patron may 
obtalu redress for this interference with 
his right of patronage by applying for a 
writ of Q. I. (‘wh 3 ' ho hinders’). 

Quarenghi, Giacomo (1744-1817), It. 
painter and architect, ft. at Valle Tmagna, 
Bergamo. Ho migrated to Hiissia, where 
ho evcrciscd a great influence over the 
dcvelnT»inont of nrcbitectiiral art. 

Quaritch, Bernard (1819 99), Eng. book- 
seller and publisher, ft. in Worbls, 8axr>ny. 
lie came to London iu 1842, and after 
working for a few years under Bohn, the 
publisher, set up for himself In a small 
s(*cond-hand business off liolcester Square. 
He began purohasing rare books in 1858, 
and in 1873 pub. a catalogue of the 
ea'*liost productions of the printing-press 
I of all countries, entitled Bibliotheca Xylo^ 
graphica, Typographica el Paleeographiea^ 
He moved to larger premises in Piccadilly, 
and was a bidder for all the rare ods. of 
books at wiles, and gradually developed 
the largest trade Iu old books in the 
world. Tho various catalogues pub. by 
him arc of great bibUogfaphical value. 

Quarles, Francis (1592-1614), Eng. poet, 
ft. at Uoinford, Essex, and educated at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. In 1613 lie 
became cup-bearer to Princess Elizabeth 
of Bohemia, and was later appointed secre- 
tary to (Jsshor, archbishop of Armagh, 
Ireland. About 1633 he returned to 
England and began preparing his Km- 
blemcs (1635), the work by whlob he is 
best known; they consist of paraphrases 
from passages of Scripture and the 
Christian Fathers, concluding ivith epi- 
grams. Tn 1639 Q. was made chronologer 
of the city of London. ()Uior works are 
Iladassa (1621); Sions Sofwh sung by 
Solomon and periphras*d (1625); /Hero- 
glyphikes of the Life of Man (1638); 
Enchiridion (1610-41), etc. A complete 
od. of Q.’s works was pub. by A. B. 
Grosart (1880-81). 

Quarrel of Ancients aitd Moderns, sec 

Ancients and Modekns. 

Quarry and Quarrying (O.F. guarri^; 
Low Lat. qumlrnnn-, Lai. quadralus, 
square), plm^e from which stone is ex- 
cavated; tho process of excavating. The 
term * quarry * Is snscepllblo of somewhat 
loose restriction and extension; lb is 
usually but not always rostrictod to 
workings In tho open air. as distinguished 
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from mines; it is sometimes used in con- 
nection with material not directly used 
for construction of buildinf^s, t.g, chalk. 
The suitability of a stozio for quarryiofir 
depends on (1) Its quality or value; 
(2) cheap and ready conveyance to a 
large market; and (3) its inclination and 
depth below thci surface. The prin. 
deposits worked by quarrying are sand- 
stones, limestones, ironstones, slates, 
granite, etc. The sandstones are (dassifled 
as flagstones, freestones, and tiiestones. 
A thick deposit of sandstfme may provide 
all three classes of stone at difforent levels 
op 'lifts.* (The mociiauised underground 
quarries at Bath produce about a quarter 
of Britain's biiiiiling stone.) Deposits 
that miterop on the surface are best 
won by open-pit work «ir quarries, 
while tliick or deep deposits are worked by 
underground motliods. In open-pit w'ork 
it is humotiincs ncccssory to remove the 
soil or waste rock over the valuable stone 
before excavation can start. 

In most rocks there are planes or 
joints along which the material will split 
or part readily. 10\en in a massive rock 
like granite there are vertical Or liighly 
inclined 'joints* which extend for long 
distances. Sedonc. rocks have bed- 
ding planes along which tlie stone can be 
readily divided. To ‘cleave* means to 
split into lamiuic or leaves. SlaU^ is the 
best-known example of a cleaved rock. 
It was deposited originally as a clayej^ 
bod which in time hardened into shale. 
Later this shale was submitted to im- 
mense lateral or side pressure, and its 
tiny particles rearranged so as to give the 
rock a slatey cleavage. The cleavaero- 
planes are perpendicular to tlio direction 
of pressure. The host slates arc obtained 
from various parts of N. AN'ales. Tlie 

a uarrlos are mostlv *opou,’ but Hometiines 
lio slate occurs at some depth which 
necessitates underground methods to 
extract it. The slate is cut into laitro 
blocks, which are divided bv splitting into 
slabs about 3 in. thick. These go lo the 
sawing tables where they are cut to 
dlmousioLiR suitable for flue splitting, 
wliich reduces tliom to thin sheets 
about oue-sevonth of an inch in thickness. 
This operation may bo performed by hand 
or the slat>s can be split, sawn into shape, 
ami planed smootli by machinery. A 
slate quarry provides rooflng-slat cs and 
thick slabs use<l for tombstones, cisterns, 
and hilliard-t allies. 

The nature of the deposit and general 
conditions determine the method of 
excavation and machinery to be used. 
Small quarries still employ manual 
methods, siudi as pick, sliovd. and 
wheelbarrow, with enrte and 1orrie<«. The 
stone Is oxoavatc'd by drilling and blasting 
with gelignite. Large quarries may cm- 

e power hbovols, bulldozers, drag- 
or bucket excavators, and loco- 
motivo cranes on tracks. The power 
shovel, which is eiiiployoil oxtciisnely, is 
mounted on tread tractors and operated 
liy electricity or by a Diesel engine. The 
shovel can handle from 1 to h eiib. yds., 
depending on its capacity and the material 
quarried. A machine mounted on cater- 


pillar tracks with a cutting chain, known 
as the aro-shearer, can cut the stone 
horizontally or vertically. Automatic 
jacks lift the machine for top or over- 
cutting. Klectrlc cranes are then used to 
remove the blocks of stone, which are 
swung on to trucks or wagons. A rook 
planer Is sometimes used in limestone 
quarries which 'shaves* or planes oil 
portions of the stone at the rate of 50 tons 
per hour, w'lth only two men in attendance. 
Mechanical picks worked by compressed 
air or clectrlidtjsr arc also used extensively. 
The excavated stone is then hauled to 
market or to the screening, crushing, or 
reflniug plant by lorry, weigou, or road 
iocomotire. 

Quart, Eng. measure of capacity, beiug 
equal to two imperial pints and the fourth 
part of a gallon. In the old measures a 
Q. of beer contained 70 5 cub. in. ; a Q. of 
wine 57-75 cub. in.; and a dry Q. 67-2 
cub. In. A Q, of water contains 69 3185 
cub. in. and weighs 2^ lb. avoirdupois. 
It is equal to 1*1369 litres. See Weioots 
AND Mkasi uks. 

Quarter Days, appointed for the pay- 
ment of house and laud rents, and for the 
incoming and outgoing of tenants, occur 
on March 25 (Lady Day), Juno 21 (Mid- 
summer Day), Sept. 29 (Allchaelmas Day), 
and Dec. 25 ((’brlstmos Day). 

Quarter-deck, originally a smaller deck 
pla<‘cd above the half-deck and covering 
about a quarter of the vessel. It Is now 
used for that part of the spar deck ex- 
tending between the poop and the main- 
mast, used by oifleers only and in passenger 
vessels by lirst-class passengers. 

Quartering, see under JlmALDRY. 

'Quarterly Review,* Tory review of 
essays, politics, and general literature, 
estab. in 1809 by the celebrated publisher 
John Murray, as a competitor of the 
Whig Kdinlmrgh Hevicw. The first editor 
was \Vm. Gifford (v.i*.) who hcltl that post 
till 182t, and one of its most prolific early 
contributors w^as Robert t?outney. Other 
celebrated contributors were Scott, John 
Taylor Coleridge, a barrister, who became 
editor for a ‘»hort while, Wm. Hazlitt, 
J. G. Lockhart (Scott’s son-in-law, who 
succeeded Coleridge as editor), Canning, 
Gladstone, Salisbury, Buskin, Borrow, 
Dean Stanley, Laynrd, Willierftirco, 
Cromer II. A. I<. FLWr. Sir F. i\)il(»ok. 
Sir James Frazer, and othi'rs. Gifford 
was aNo a coutributor: imt tlie critiques 
and satirical poems wIik-Ii appeared in the 
Q. li. wiiilo he wa*> cditoi* were marred, 
like lii'i utUu'ks on lla/iiit. Leigh Hunt, 
and Chai-les Lamb, b^ Mu'ii* intention to 
annihilate every one wlio held views con- 
trary to Peel, Ctiiiiuiu, or other Tory 
inlm‘*t4'rs of the dnv. Mib'^equent editors 
lucliulcil Whit well Klwin. ^ ir \\ m. Smith 
(of dictionary lame), 11. E. Prothero 
(afterwards Tjord Eniic). Sir George 
I^ithero, and sir John M array , who died iii 
1928 and was * receded in the editorship 
by his ‘Jon, the pw'M'nt Sir John Murray. 
It wa'^ in the pages of the Q. li., in 1831, 
that the party was first called Conserva- 
tive, and Lord Baldwin, when Prime 
Minister, once ca lied it the ‘ godfather of the 
Consoiw'nti ve imrt y .’ It .st ill eoutinues its 
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literary and political ooroer, but affo has 
perhaps mellowed its anct. ‘savage and 
to^U K which Byren said nelped 

Quartermaster. In Brit. Army the 
officer in cbaige of all rations, supplies, 
and stores in a battalion or corresponding 
unit. He Is not responsible tor pay, 
weapon^ or ammunition. In the navy a 
petty offloer who is concerned with stow- 
age, steering, soundings, etc., ot the ship. 

QuarUrmtuiter Corps. — In U.8. Army 
perform the same function as the Brit. 
B.A.S.O., R.E.M.E., and B.A.O.O. in so far 
as the last is not solely concerned ^th the 
supply and repair of weapons. 

Qxiariernk/aster^QeneriA. — The senior ad- 
ministrative officer in charm of army 
supplies. The bead of the * Q ' branch of 
the staff, who is represented at all head- 
quarters. but whose deputy at lower level 
is also the deputy of the adjutant-general 
(g.v.). 

Quartern, name used for the fourth part 
of certain Brit, measures. Thus a quarter 
of a pint in liquid measure and a quarter of 
a peck in dry measure are called a Q.. as 
Is also a 4 -lb. loaf. 

Quarter Sessions, fee Coukty Sessions; 
Sessions of the Peace, Justices or 
THE Peace. 

Quarterstaff, stout pole from C to 8 ft. 
long and 14 In. In diameter. It wa.s 
grasped by one hand in the middle and 
by the other midway between the middle 
and end; it was much used in England 
by the peasantry as a weapon, ouu was 
manipulated by the movements of the 
lower hand. 

Quartet, musical composition in four 
parts, vocal or Instrumental, of which 
each part is essential It originated with 
Haydn, was developed bv Mozart and 
Beethoven; the latter peifocted the art 
of part-writing. Qs. for stringed Instru- 
ments are written venorally m sonata 
form, and arranged for viola, violoncello, 
and two viohns (string Q.), or for violin, 
viola, violoncello, and pianoforte (piano- 
forte Q.). Vocal Q-). are a groat feature 
In opera and < ratono works written up 
to the tirie of Wagner. 

Quarto: 1. Sheet of paper so foldidi a.s 
to makcrfoiir lea^ es, or a book printc d on 
paper so folded; usmlly abbreviated to 
4to. The usual vanities are Crown Q 
(10 by 74 in.). Royal Q. (124 by 10 in ), 
and Fool-cap Q. (HI by C| in.). 2 In 

Portugal a liquid mca-ure approEimdUng 
to 34 litres. 3 In ItaH' a dry measure, 
approximately Just over 2 bushels. 

Quartz (silica, silieio acid, SlOt), most 
abundant mineral in the crust of ilio 
earth. It has a vitreous lustre, cannot be 
scratched with a knife, but scratches gloss 
(h. — 7); it is insoluble In UClH^Oi or 
HNOi; it may be fused by the blowpipe, 
exhibits no dosage, but chips easily with 
colloidal fracture. No alteration is 
sh^n under the microscope, and it ro- 
mMns colouiless except for liquid inclu- 
sions; retrac tlve index low; j^larisatioii 
tints pure but rather weak. Q, occurs as 
an ingredient of acid Igneous rocks, such 
as granite, and of gneiss; being soluble in 
natural waters, it Is found deposited in 


veins in rooks, especially Archiean and 
Poleeozoio; couglomeraiea and sandstones 
are usually chiefly composed of Q., and its 
crystals line most motalllferoua lodes 
The crystals are mostly hexagonal prisms 
terminated by hexagonal pyramids, being 
mostly combined growths of two or more 
simple crystals; when highly heated and 
allowed slowly to cool, they are appositely 
eloctriflod at alternate edges ana comers. 
If a thin strip of crystal out at right angles 
to the longltudiDal axis la placed between 
vector prisms, the plane of polarisation is 
rotated. Q. occurs In three species. 
Q proper (rook crystal, amethyst, rose 
Q., citrine, cairngorm, morion, occidental 
sapphire, occidental emerald, milky Q., 
prase, ferruginous ().); chalcedony (coryso- 

S rase, sard, cameuaii, agat^ onyx, aar- 
onyx, oat's eye. plasma, flint); jasper 
(common, Egyptian, and riband; helio- 
trope and lydian stone). The colour 
\anes with the Impurilios; blue, green, 
yellow, purple, pink, and brown; when 
good they are used instead ot precious 
stones. Rock-crystal (sp. gr. 2*5-2 8) is 
used for vases and other omoments and 
tor spectacle glasses. Ornamental forms 
contain pyiites, bilver, or gold, in spangles, 
needles, or leaves; or bair-llke tlireads of 
hornblende, asbestos. Iron oxide, or the 
oxides of titanium or manganese. Q. in 
tlio oxy-hydrogen (lame can bo drawn 
into threads of great tensile stiength, 
jO to 70 tons per so In. of section; these 
ore used for torsion balaures and gnlvano- 
meters. They alter >ery little wiili heat 
Aiid do not crack with biicldou change of 
temp.; on account of thin, fused Q is a 
-iibstltute for glass in some sci<3ntlflc 
instruments, siicni as thcimometers. See 
uhn Caiunoorm STOM:. 

Quartz Crystal Oscillators. Qimrtz Is a 
mmeral of crystalline btriu t uro and is found 
itiiuruUy in various paits of the world, 
( -l^cchilly in Brazil. V\ hon t bin plates ore 
cut along speciflo axes of a crystal they 
evhibit a plczo-elcctra olle« t (o r.). Thw 
property Is also possessed by the mlueral 
tourmaline which Is akin to quartz In its 
upplioatlons to radio communication. 
The piezo-electric effect becomes apparent 
when a quartz plate is pla(*ed in an eleo- 
trie held when it Is found to undergo 
mechanical deformation. C'onveraoly If 
the plate is comprehsi d a potential differ- 
ence will appear between its fanes. 

Like a tuning fork, the nalinal reson- 
ance frequoney of a er>stul plate depends 
up<in Jts physical dimnQMjons, and this 
property is utilised, f^r example, to 
( ontrol the frequency of g valve oscillator 
within fine limits, lliis to its piezo- 
electric effect, the cryatid liehaves like a 
tuned circuit having a veify sharp response 
and as such can, in a siptable oscillator, 
replace the usual induotanoo and con- 
denser combination, Sitcb an oscUlator 
will run at a frequency determined by the 
controUing crystal wnloll, because of its 
sharply tuned obaracterlstlo, can hold the 
frequency constant over wide ranges of 
other circuit variations. 

Crystals having fundamental frequen- 
cies up to some 15 me^yoles con be 
produced easily, and hli^er frequencies. 



Quartz Til 

usiiurtounnaUne, hare been mado, bnt aro 
expensive. Furthermore above thla fre- 
quenev the plate becomes extremely thin 
and frasllo and Its power handling 
capacity U* very small. It Is more custo- 
mary therefore* when froqnonoles In excess 
of 15 megacycles arc needed* to employ 
a low frequency crystal oscillator followed 
by multiplier stages. 

I'latos of quartz can bo cut from the 
parent crystal In sev, ways which are 



DIAGRVM OP flIMPLB CRTSTAb CONTROLLED 
osciLi«AroK cinrrrr r«sivo trtode valve 
1, crystal pUte, 2 circuit tone! to output fre- 
q It nu\ , 3, gn 1 leak piovidiiig but'*. 

nstiallv referred to four axes mutually at 
right angle®, namely* X, Y, and Z where the 
last nainiMl is along the length of the 
lUHtal. himplo plate's are oftim referred 
to as *X cut* or *Y cu<-.* Plates can be 
cut at angles to those mala axes, liavlng 
improved ixrformanoe m output and 
temp cootftcicnt, and such cuts as *AT,* 
*HT,* *0r, etc., aro made* each accentu- 
ating some pirtlciilar properly *AT* 
cut plates, for examule, po*<s('sa a better 
temp, coolhoient ana greater harmonto 
output tluin either 'X* or *Y* cut. 

Since i.ristals can he ust'd to simulate 
electrical tuned circuits of both parallel 
and series types they have another 
Important applicatioa In clectno Alter 
demgn. Their sharp response enables 
filter olrouits to be included In the inter- 
mediate fj 'quoiicv (T.F.) amplidors or 
communications receivers to give responses 
of as nairow as a few cycles In miilti- 
ohannel earner telephony crjsUl filters 
are widely used and they can he employed 
as oloctpo-mechanloal transducers for 
supersonic work and coho -sounders. 

Quartz Glass, or silica gh^^'«. is fused 
quartz that has been allowed to cool to a 
vitreous, amorphous mass. It is widely 
used for gas globes, sclentiflc apparatus, 
etc., since it has a small coctheiont of 
expansion and may therefore bo quickly 
heated or cooled without breaking. Un- 
like ordinary glass, it is transparent to the 
ultra-violot ravs The pioneer in its use 
was \V A. Hlionstono. F K S 

Quartz Porphyry, Porphyry. 

Quartz Rook, or Quartzite, motamorpMo 
rook of sediiuontarv origin, found most j 
abundantly In the oldest goologioal strata, j 
It forms mt. masses* and then shows evi- 
dence of crushing and rccrystalllsation. i 
As Quartz schist it exhibits a foliated 
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structure. It Is white, grey, yellow, or 
red; largrely found as an infiltered con- 
stituent of sandstone; felspar, mica* 
chlorite, and iron oxide are often its 
Impurities. It is pesi«tant to wentherlng, 
hard, smooth* and vlticoas, insoluble m 
acids* and exhibits a splintery fracture. 
Under the microscope the grains show 
apparent fusion* but the structure is 
crystalline* and rock-crystals are often 
developed In it. In veins It Is usually 
m^lilfcrous, containing pyrites and gold. 

Quasimodo Sunday, see Low Sxtnday. 

Quassia, name given to two distinct 
sperfos of tree. Q. amara is a native of 
Qulana, with curious winged stalks to the 
leaves and 1am terminal racemes of 
bright scarlet flowers, sometimes grown 
in the Htovehouse. The Jamaica Q. 
{l^cTSPna excelsa) yields * Q i hi ps/ extracts 
of which have medicinal usi*s 

Quaternary, or Post-tertiary, geological 
period from the Tertiary to the present 
day. It consists of the Pleistocene, con- 
taining many extinct mammals* and the 
Hecent, with only a few, both dlv3 being 
characterised by molluscs not vet extinct. 
The deposits are sand and ahi»'glo allu- 
vium, river gravels, brickearth, ondclay- 
with-flmts. The ice sheet (see Olvofjil 
Pi*Rioi)) extended S. to mirl Europe md 
mid X. America, driving before it aniimls 
and plants, so that Just N. of the Medi- 
terranean there existed Tundra b/p), 
there were buccossive glaeial advances ^nd 
retreats, and the lee then lor^rated 
gradually to its present position, the cli- 
mate becoming milder. Tbe e> ideiicc 
beyond fossils inolnde moralno-s, raised 
beaches, erratic blocks, sands and gravels 
with liicustrine deposits, boulder clay or 
till polished or striated rocks, and parti 
cularlv by the skeletal remains, tools, and 
art of early man. In Britain the loin 
lation of human cultures and the glai 1 il 
^plw'nomena has received raunh attention 
bv arclueologlsts who h'l^o bash'd their 
work on researches undertaken in Icn 
the VI ps, France and l^pain. 

Quaternions. The subject U dlffi 'ti t to 
cxpliMi In a slioit orllcle and th* hret 
exposition which follows mu'^t oc 10^ irded 
as a mere outline of a few ot tht* 111 iro 
cleincntarv principles. Starting with a 
ivc/>r, this can bea defined ii'-i the n'r***' 
RCiitative of transference through a .;;vea 
di-^aiKO m a given diiv tion, and t the 
tran'iferenoo from .<4 to B K represented 
hy a, the transtercDCs^ from /# to 1 is 
repieseiitcd by —a. If the line J.Ji is 
taken as a units In length the unit vector 
along Ali being denoted by « Mio vector 
along f B is eia. and the length of tbe line 
IS t 'rmeil the <enso>* of t ho \ eetor — name 
given to it by Sir Win. i Iowan Hamilton, 
the fmmdor of the sclonct of 0 . more than 
a century ago. li> im ms of \ector addi- 
tion and subtraction many gcomotrfcaj 
problems are casilv solved without do- 
peudlug on p^iwlous propositions, as in 
Euclid's Eiem^nts of Ot ymetry The *»ub- 
Ject bwoines more coniplioati.d wh'n we 
deal with vector inultlplloation aiKl div* 
By the term ‘multiplying Into* is meant 
that the first written symbol lu a sequence 
U the operator and the second is operated 
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on, BO that a/3 denotes the result of a 
operating on /3. To explain this srin- 
holism take two axes Ox and Oy at right 
angles to each other. Ox being drawn to 
the light and Oy vertically upwards, and 
Imagine a third axis Oa drawn at right 
angles to the plane of the other two, tbat 
is, at right angles to the plane of the 
paper. Vectors measured in the direc- 
tions Ox, Op, Oz are positive, and those 
measured in the directions xO, f/O, zO are 
negative. The usual convention about 
rotation is adopted, that is, it is positive 
if autl-clockwiFc and negativo if clock- 
wise. Hence the positivd direction of 
rotation Is from y to r, z to x, and x to p, 
and the negative direction Is from z to p. 
X to e, and p to x. I4et f, j, k be unit 
vectors along the axes Ox, Op. Os, respec- 
tively, then by definition ij is the turning 
of j through a right auglo In the plane 
perpendicular to t, so that iJ —k. In the 
same way i7j=- — j, and so on. The asso- 
elative law of multiplication is retained 
that Is, it la indifTcrent In what way 
operations are grouped so long as the 
order remains unchanged, so that i jk •=^ 
ij k, etc. The commutative law of multi- 
plication assumed in ordinary algebra is 
inapplicable, so that ij Is not the some 
as ji. Actually *= A: but j £ “ — A:, so that 

ij — — ji. From this it Is easy to deduce 
the following: i*-ij But 

ik “ - j, and hence —1, or the square 
of unit vector along Ox (and as Ox may 
have any direction it Is possible to 
generalise) or along any direction is — 1. 
This simply informs us that the repetition 
of turning through a right angle reverses 
a vector. From the preceding the fol- 
lowing are obvious: 

i)^k~--ji ki^^j-^-ik 

jk^i = —kj ii —Jj —kk « - 1 


In the case of vectors which arc not at 
light angles let OA and OB be unit 
VMstors a and /3 respectively, and let the 
angle AOB bo B, Let f be unit vector 
perpendicular to the plane BO At then it 
can bo shown that aft « —cobB +€sin5 and 
also that ^/a«cos0 4 -csJn 0 . If a and ft 
are not unit vectors but contain Ta and 
Tft unitq» respectively, the above expres- 
sions become aft "*TaT0(—coBB +€sin^; and 

/3/a«>^(cos4-f-«sind). The product or 

quotient of two vectors a and ft is F^cen 
to consist of two parts — a numcrfr*al 


quantity 


-TaTftcoaB or ^(cos^), and 


a vector portion, TaTfttBlnB, or 


Ta 


thin#. 


Hamilton called the first of these the 


scalar part and the latter the vector part. 
ft fa or cosS-ffSin# as an operator tunis 
a through the angle B and is known as 
the verzor thrash the angle B. If B is 
90** # is obvious that results similar to 
those obtained previously for vectors at 
right angles follow. The method of Q. is 
of greaX value in geometrical and dyna- 
mical ^problems, and has in part come 
Into general use among physicists and in 
the problems of engineering. Bet Sir 


W. R. Hamilton, Lecturer on QuatemionSt 
1853; E. B. Wilson, Veotor Analysis t 1901 
(expansion of The Elements of Vector Ana- 
lysiSt by .T. \V. Gibbs); P. Kelland and P. 
G. Tait, Introduction to QvaternionSt 1904 ; 
and J. B. Shaw, VecUtr ValculuSt 1922. 

Quatorzain, poem of fourteen rhymed 
lambic pentameters, divided into three 
quatrains of alternate rhymes, and ending 
with a riiymed couplet. 

Quatrain, four rhymed lines which may 
be of any length, but linked by a unity of 
thought, os, for example, in an epigram, 
for \^icn the Q. Is often used. 

Quatre-Bras, vll. of Belgium in B. 
Brabant, situated about iO m. from 
Waterloo. It was the scene of a battle 
on Juno 16, 1815, between the Brit, under 
W'dlingtoii and the Fr. under Ney, when 
the latter was repulsed. Bimultanoously 
Napoleon was attacking Bluchor at Llguv 
eLs part of the plan to separate and destroy 
in detail the allied Brit, and l*nis8iim 
forces. A bronze lion was erected here 
to the memory of the duke of Brunswick 
in 1890. 

Quatrefages de Br6au, Jean Louis 
Armand de (1810-92), Fr. natmalist, 
b. at Bertliczciio (Gard), the son of a 
farmer. Having taken his M.J). uiid 
J).Sc. degrt‘cs lit Slrasi)urg, ho accepted. 
In 1883, the chair of zoology at Toulouse, 
but in 1810 was drawn to Paris, where he 
eked out a livelihood by illustration and 
also by writing articles, as, for example, 
that *Kur les caracteros zoologiiiui's 
dcs rongeurs,’ for the lierue des ihux 
mondes. In 185.), a£t(*r leeliiring for 
five years at the Lyc6o NopolOon, ho was 
appointed t o t he chair of anatomy and oi h- 
nology at the Miist^e d’Uistoli’e rsTatiirelle. 
Among his scientific pubs, may bo cited 
his Charles Barunn et ses prienrseurs 
frangais (1870), In which he opposes tho 
evolutionists; Crania ethnica (1875-82), 
in which Dr. Hamy was his collaborator; 
and Histoire genlrale dcs races humaines 
(1886-89), a valuable contribution to 
anthropology. Eng. trans. of bis works 
include Metamorphoses of Man and the 
Lower Animals (1864); The Prussian Race 
(1872); The Human Species (1879); and 
The Pygmies (1895). 

Quatrefoil, in architecture an oruumeut 
used in tracery, etc., consisting of four 
‘leaves’ somewhat similar to tho four- 
leaved clover. ] t is also used In heraldry. 

Quattrocento (It. 400, contraction for 
1400, cf. Cinquecento), term applied to the 
It. literature and art of Iho fifteenth 
century* Artists of that period, who are 
caUed Quattroconilsts, indlude Doiiatclio, 
Ghlrlandajo, Brunoilesci, find Fra Llppo 
Lippi. 

Quaver, musical note and mensnro of 
time, equal to half a orocliet or the eighth 
of a semibreve. In tlmo-signatures It Is 
symbolised by the flguru 8: e.g. 3- 8 indi- 
cates bar-lengths of three Qs. 

Queanbeyan, tn. of New S. Wales, 
Australia, in Murray co., situated on tho 
Murrniubidgeo 11., 55 m. B.W. by S. of 
Oonlbum. It Is the centre of un agrlc. 
and mining diet., producing copper, lead, 
iron, silver, gold, etc.. Pop. 5000. 

Quebec, the largest prov. of Canada, 
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Quebec: run greatest 
MENT IN CANADA 
fc73 fut luut;, houses tvtlve 
of 1,200,000 b.p. 


inDllO-BLECTBIO DEVELOP- 
l^ciicraton. with a loU^ apaaty 


Award) of .'iOl.'^eO sq ra. 
land and 71,000 sq. m. 
area 351, 7 bO sq. m. 

ITiigava, Hiinoxcd niKlcr tho ^ guobif 
Houndarfos Extcnsiori Act, * 
roRte and tba Magdalen NJos m Uie ralf 
of St. Lawronoo arc attiiclicd to Q. TJw 
Hurface of the prov. is dlvei^-iUfd tboro 
fire vast fltrotchps of forest, m ni^ ^ 
lakes, and inmU «g*w. l.iinl. g. 
nlnioat entirely to llic basin of the St. 
Lowrenrr: the two prin. *'■'"8'?,?* S?' 
iSTparHlIcl with tho coui>o ‘>1 U'®, 

H W to N.K., tlio Notre liaine Mts. b^lRg 

ontbe S. and tho Lanrentian 

N. In addition to tho M. 

itself tho piin. ri^'^. are Its tribh, tho 

Ottawa (forming for iim* h ‘jJ 

fhe boniidurv latweoii Ontario and g.)» 

the St. Mnuriee. and the 

1 nnd the llichclleu, the St. rranci'’. 

!,udlh“ch«u%~thi^ b. Th^"™ 

a large number of lakes, of which the 


are also piown, especially in the Most 
foiiners oxMi thei% fani.s, and tho out- 
Ktanding cnips grown are bay, o.its, ana 
notatois. In 1^7 the total area under 
oiltnation was 6..3»0,1«»(» 

^.iliio <»f the crops w.is 
T1 ronrhont tho prov. iinxod J® g 

Kcrioral prar tice. Tho i i;anng of Hv^tock 
i ts aNo earned on, and < 

* attlo IS a business of < oiisiderablo 
t aw <• in tho E. tow nsh ip^ 
of the most Important 
urodiu'ts being MlUiod lit $1 .oa,651,0UU. 
Vue Initlor of Q. is mternationaUy re- 
m.wnod for its fluTour; ibo J“X"fflOo' 
pAiutal in rJt2 w»as 11.118,000,000. The 
ttsliirioB of i' ^ prov. aro very 
psperiaUy along tbo St. Lawrence, th^r 
Tahw in 1042 was W-l 94.000 (the tot^ 
for the dominion being $75,000,000^ The 
pnn. tisli are cod. mwkerel, lobstew, ^0 
faMlmon. Tbe mineral deposits of Q., par- 
1 lioularly those of asbestos, have long been 
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Imown for their quality and extent, while ; 
depoaita of ooppcr, ffold, and slno have 
been developed in Houvn and the neiffh- 
homing townahipa in the ^ . part of the 

E ln 1946 a titaninxn ore aepoait ii^aa 
vered on the ehorea of Lake Tie 
labestoa depoaita, which, geologioaljr 
atated, occur in altered perldotlte In 8 E 
Q., are the moat xundnetivo in the world 
The most important depoaita are those 
at Black Lake, Thettord, Robertsons llle, 
E. Bronghton, and BauvUle. Nnmerous 
plant** manuf asbestos products, including 
asbestos paper and millboard, roollng 
and bnildmg materials, pipe insulation 
and insutating bheets and blocls, and 
packing lor steam, oil, and hydraulic 
operations. In 1946 asbestos produc- 
tion ($24,291,000) reached Its peek and 
exceeded that of gold ($21,644,000) in 
velne for the first time slnoe 1930 The 
prov. ofters an attractive diversity of 
geological formation, including the Kee 
watln Laurentlan (see Laurbntiak 
Rocks), end Unronion. containing, be- 
sides asbestos and copper, gold, silver, 
lead, nickel, iron, zinc, phosphate, mica, 
and granite There are many millions 
of tons of iron magnetite sands ernt alning 
a high percentage of iron, along the ^ 
idiore of the St Lawrence at Moicie, 
Mingan, Natashkwan, and other places in 
Seguenav co There are a number of 
boa iron ore deposits in the St. Lawrence 
vaOey, rcn>arkably free from sulphur and 
phosphorus, and iron ore deposits also 
exist along the Gatineau R In Hull 
township, mar Ottawa The value of 
mintrbl piodnctlon in 1946 and 1947 was 
$92.213 6^6 and 1110,627.000 respec 
tl\eh Ihere are o^er 264 000 sq ni 
of forests including forests leased, 78 000 
sq. m • timber lands not leased, 16 > (>00 
SQ. m freehold forest, 26,600 sq m 
township forest reserves, 2700 sq m 
wood lots under location tickets, 1000 
sq.»H39 ) The forest service of IJ u Dr pi 
01 Lands and loicsts administers tic 
Inmbti lands but forest piotectun is 
under a seiaratc organisation Q pro , 
dnres more tb,«n half of the r atndHn 
output of pull VO d In 1*<17 I 

3,7o0,000 tons ( f \ ulp and 3,000 UO t( ns 
of papey were i reduced gross \ ilue 
$346,1^0 000 Imic Mcie 1708 fui f uins I 
In Q. in 104r, fui prcdiiction f< r 10 it -17 
being valued at ucarh $4,UOO.OOU W af ei 

B ower Ui yrr} imponant turbine Insialla 
ODS producing over 5 800,000 h \ in 
1948 In 1944 the mobt important pi nts 
and distribution s^istcni** uero taken (\ei 
by the Q Hydro clertnc C onunh>-ioi 
There ore two distil 1 1 s^ items of educ a 
tion In 0 , in each of wliuliir Ifgion uccui u s 
a prcnunint position ic the iTotest nt 
and the Bum Cath< lie s-vstcnin In tlu 
lontiei tbe cuiricuium and the gnicial 
8>8tcm of ediicutiuii arc similar to tbf c 
in the other piom , tx< ept that the higbesi 
giadwis Grade Xl fioio which students 
are matriculated to McGill t niv and 
Bishop's College, the two l^otcstant 
Eng -fines king uida «< In the R( m Ca* ho 
JJc scfioois mainlv l^r speaking tlic 
administration is m tbe bauds of tbe 
Catbohe Comniiltt c of the ( ouncil of 


Pnblio Instruction, under a Tr secretary. 
There are four unlvs McGill Unlv. 
(Montreal), founded in 1821, and Bishop'B 
Colle^ (Lennoxvllle), both Protestant; 
Laval Unlv (Q. city), founded in 1862, 
and Montreal Univ , opened In 1876 os a 
branch of Laval and granted autonomy 
111 1919 The Polyteehnlo Sc*hool of 
Montreal waa founded in 1873 The 
ITotcstant unlvs have over 9700 students 
and the Catholic over 20,000 Secondary 
education is given In forty two elassicai 
colleges for Catholics, and in three colleges 
for modim secondary education, with 
over 17,000 students The high schools 
of both denominations are included with 
primary education. Ibe primary schools 
fnclndo 8800 Catholic spools (643,000 
pupils) and 534 Protestant schools (67.000 
pupils) The entire primary school orga nl- 
sation In O. is under the immediato 
control of the superintendent of pnblio 
eduoaiion, who is under tbe prov secre- 
tary Moic attentiou Is given to-day to 
education that bas a direct bearing on 
Industry and commerce The ordinarv 
schools, those for primary, secondary , and 
superior odueation, are augmented by a 
number of special schools for giving In 
struction In agriculture, forestry, house 
bold scjince, domestic handicrafts, fuml 
tnre-DiaLing, graphic arts textiles, social 
sen Ice, nnrdc, and dramatic art. These 
come under a dept of social welfare and 
youth, recently created to supervise soolsl 
policies and to aid vouth In preparing for 
its future by moans of technical ednea 
tion Large go\ grants are made to 
technical schools in Mont real, Quebec 
city, Throe Rher-, Hull, Lacbinc Shor 
I looke, Shawinjgan 1 alls, and Biauoo 
vllle, so that 8Gl<»ntiflc and pra(4ical 
training nmy be gl\en to apprentlocs 
jeurneymen, foremen, dorks salesmen 
and others following an indnstrial and 
commercial life Tboso special schools 
mirk a dipnitiire fiom tb# c mcent ration 
in fliHUcul cdui ation wlikh for Jong 
dimlnated education In Q and Ibev 
lePoit also a lesponso to changing social 
and economic conditions among which 
not the least important Is the liu reose of 
the pTOV.'s mduhtrial pci dining the 
Sc oond World W ar by the require ment s of 
labour in factories in Monti cal Q city, 
and othei oltks 

Q shored in the rcinaikiblo manu 
fictijrliig progresh of Gonad v after tbe 
P irst ( rid War, including agj k , mineral 
and maiiufaetured prodiicU Iho pulp 
and paper nulls arc the most imponant 
manufacturing iimt in piov Steel 
and lumbei production 1| Incuasing, as 
albo is the output of tevtli$, shot clothing 
and furniture laotoius The Industrlil 
strut tuie, long based ofi half a dozen 
main liKiusliles, has been enlarged to 
include the manuf of many new produota 
Next to pulp and paper the leading in 
dustrliH are non fcirous metal bmeltlng 
and refining chemical ptoduuts, emotion 
yam and chith. clothing, railroad rolling 
stock fibipbuilaiug, ekctlrical appanitus 
brass and coppci goods aii craft, butter 
and cheese, meal packing, cigars and 
cigarettes and macbmf.ry Ibupiln tns 
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are the cap., Q> (for whloh see separate 
article), pop. 150,700; Montreal, tlie com* 
merclal metropolis, 00:^,000; Verdun, 
07,300; ThrM Riv-ers, 42,000; Sherbrooke, 
36,000; Hull, 33,000. The pro7. goT* te 
iu the hands of a lieutenant-eoTemor, 
assisted by a leglslatlTo oouimll of twenty* 
four membors appoiuW for life, and a 
legislative assembly of ninety-two mem- 
bers elected for live years; twenty-fonr 
senalors and sixty-Uve members of the 
House of Commons represent tiie prov. 
In the Dominion I'arllament. Women 
were enfranchised In 1940. The pop. in 
1941 was 3.331,882 (ostimated ]K>p. in 
1948, 3,792,000), of which the majority 
wore of Fr. descent (Ilrit. born, 91,900). 
Aocordlng to religions hollofs 2,894,600 
were Uoin. Cat h ones : 162,000 Angll(%),n.s; 
100,000 United Church; 65,700 Jews. 
For hist, and details of guv. of the prov., 
see OAVA.DA. 

See B. Willson, Quebec, Uie Laurenfhin 
Province, 1913; J. C. Sutherland, The 
Province of Quebec, 1932 ; A. L. Burt, The 
Old Province of Qtiebec, 1931; U. RumiUy, 
Hidoire de la province tie Quebec (16 vols), 
1040-45; VV. P. l^jrcivaT, The Lure of 
Quebec, 1041; E. C. Hughes, French 
Canada in Tranoition, lul.t; S. B. Ryorson, 
French Canada, 1914: and gov. roports. 
See aho Canada, liibliooraphy. 

Quebec (Quebec City), the cap. of the 
prov. of that name, and formerly cap. of 
Canada, is hituated on the 1. b. of the St. 
Lawrence, at the mouth of the St. Olnrles 

R. , 180 in. N.K. of Montreal. It Is ph- 
ttu’osquely sit anted, occupying a pro- 
montory between the two rfvs., U.s citadel 
crowning the proulpitaiis front of C^apo 
Diamond, and Is divided into two soc- 
tlons, an upper and a lower tii., the upper 
built entirely on tho cliff, tho lower sprt^d 
out on the littoral surrounding Cape 
Diamond and up the valley of the St. 
Ohurles R. Tho former Is the r< sldontial, 
tho latter the hu.siness portion of the e.i»y. 
The lower tu. Is eliaractorised bv winding. 
st(>op, and narrow streets where may still 
bo seen the strong stono hou^s built 
before tho time of Wolfe. C. oeonpios 
the moat Important military position In 
t'anada and its citadel ha.M bo<'u termed 
the Gibraltar of Canada. Hy t he beauty 
and nmnbor of Its uionuments and sites, 
by its old houses of an arohaio style of 
archiUM^turo, by the absiuuM) of order 
in the planning ot Its ensemble, which 
lends it the amieurance of soino of the 
oldost cities or Europe, the city of Q., 
more than any other in Aiuerlcajios kept 
its old Fr. aspect and remained a paradox 
for tho lovers f» hist, and poetry. To the 

S. W. are situated 1 ho PJafos of Abraham, 
where a monument hast l)cen erected to 
Gen. Wolfe. Tho IMafns of Abraham are 
situated In what is called tho National 
Battleilelds i^.ark. which also comprises 
Avenuo des Bravt's and the Park of Salute 
>'Oy whore Lfrvis defeated Murray In 1700. 
Also situated to the S.W, is Wolio *9 (N^ve. 
wherf) tradition says that Wolfe landed 
his troops in 17.'>9 to take Montcalm by 
surprise. Among other historic sites 
are Montmorency Park, at Ibo top 
of Mountain Hill, which uceutdos the 8it.e 


of the first Canadian PaTUamont, where 
the Pact of Confederation was signed in 
1867; the Seminary GardenSf onclosiiig 
the sito of the dwelling of Guillaume 
Couillard, sun-in-law of Louis Hubert, the 
repute«l first settler of Otanada; and 
Dufferin Terrace covering the site of 
Chkteau St. Louis, tho corner-stone of 
which was laid by Champlain in 1620. 
The .’'hdteau, in whicti Ohamplain died 
In t63.>, was destroyed by fire in 1834. 
Among Cbo exl-iting houses dating from 
tho Fr. regime and the first years of Eng. 
rule are the ivoiit Huuse, built in 1650 by 
Governor d'Ailleboust; tho Montcalm 
House, 1077 {erroneousW believed to 
have been the scene of ^tontculrii'ci death); 
Montciilm*s residoTicc, situated on the 
ramparts and built in 17.i7, and occupied 
by Montcalm in 1758-59; the ^.rudae 
.Sewell House (1803); the Vall6o House 
(1818); and the Garrison Club (1820) in 
St. Louis Street. Tho fine Prov. Parlia- 
ment Buildings are situated in extensive 
grounds, and among other noteworthy 
buildings are the city hall, court house, 
the imposing palace of tiie Hoiu. Catholio 
car>i;rial. the Rom. ('atbolic vn I Anglican 
cathedrals, the custom hoiif,H, uhuroh 
hall, and the Ur'>uline Couvent. The 
oldest church iu the city is the 
Basilica of Ndtre Dame, which wiis 
boili first In 1647. destroyed bv fire and 
rebuilt thrice. After the fire of 1922 the 
apcldtfcts took their inspiration t^v its 
remodelling from tho Il»^naisscince and 
Corinthun styles. NAtro Daino d'^-s Vic- 
loires was built in 16'^S and 1690, after 
tho defeat of Phlps, named Ndtre Jhime 
de la Victoire; in 1711, after the defeat of 
Walucr’s fleet, it received its present 
name. It contains some very fine tuiint- 
ings and many meiuorlai tablets. An- 
other noted feature is the famous shrine 
of Aune de BoauprC close by the 'Uiy. 

{ The educational institutions are Laval 
Univ.. tho 9- Somioary, and the Q. High 
School, whilst there are many benevolent 
and charitable Institutions. The citv is 
the so,‘U of a cardinal archbishop and an 
Aiigiican bishop. Q/s many monniiicnts 
to the memory of disctivorers, wirriors, 
ppid.it c-.. .md stiit.'snicn inelud.* the 
Obampl.iin (1898) which Is on •Bufferiu 
Terraco, bv P.iul phevi^ ami Paul de 
Car ionel iboth of Pans); tho Wolfe- 
Mi»nfcaJiu obolisk in the du Fort Garden; 
the lja\(d. In front of tho post offlee, 
or<*rtcd in 1908 to the Ufinopy of Q.*a 
first hi'^iiop. and done hy i'hiliitpo Hubert; 
tlie i\irtier, in ^lontmorency Park 
(1920), bv a. W. HiJl: tho Cardinal 
T‘*HfhonMU, in tho Basilica Square, by 
Venn.irM .vnd Roisin ihoth of l*arls), 
cnuueil in 1923 to the memory of Oumda's 
fliNt cardinal; and the c'ross of SacjIAoe, 
near St. Louis (iatc, crctiCOd in 1925 to 
tho memory of tht* soWiors who fell in 
the First World War. A few miles 
a>)ovc tho city fho Q. Britigo, a wonderful 
engliuH'rlng f^ai, spans the St. Luwrimco. 
Tho bridge, of tho cantilever typo with 
suspendc^l central span, has a total 
lerigtti of 3239 ft., the central span 
being 040 ft. The cantilever arms extmid 
out over the water a distance of 1160 ft.; 
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the total width Is 88 ft., taken up by 
two railway tracks, two footpaths, and 
a roadway, opened Sept. 22, 1929, for 
the accommodation of motor and hon>o- 
drawn traffic. 

Electrical power is provided by the 
Montmorency Falls, a few miles distant, 
as well as by the vast Isle Maligne plant 
at the head of the Sacruenay R. The 
prin. moDufs. are iron, steel, and leather 
TOods, clothlnff, boots and shoes, paper, 
tobacco, wooden ware, biscuits, etc., 
whilst timber is largely exported. Q. has 
one of the largest dry docks in the world. 
It ib a noted centre for the export of 
lumber and also of wheat. The deepening 
of the bt. Lawrence to Montreal has 
retarded the growth of shipping at Q., 
but the commerce of the city la consider- 
able. In 1944 the total net registered 
tonnage of vessels entered at Q. was 
1,774.697. Tho railway communication 
Inland is good, and Q. is the head of ocean 
steamship navigation to Europe. It sends 
three members to the Legislative Assembly 
of tho prov., and three to the Dominion 
House of Commons. Before the arrival 
In Canada of any European explorers, the 
Indians had chosen this exceptional site 
for the construction of an entrenched 
camp, which was visited by Champlain 
a few years beluic he founded Q. in 1G08. 
Q. was captured by the Eng. in 1629 and 
again m 1769 and finally ceded to England 
in 1763. Pop. 160,700. See A. G. 
Doughty, The Kina*B Book of Quebec 
(memorial vols. of tercentenary celebra- 
tions of July 1908), 1911; M. J. Felton, 
Natural liisourcea of Quebec, 1923; W. 
Bovey, Canadten, 1933; and R. Traqnalr, 
Old Architecture of Quebec, 1947. 

Quebec Act, 1774, Act of the Brit. 
Parliament *to make more elTectiial pro- 
vision for tho government of the pioiinco 
of Quebec,* m elTeot of Canada. It 
extended the prov. boundanes of Quebec 
OD Canada to include all the Old North- 
west, which comprised the tors, bounded 
by the Ohio and Misblssippi Bs. and the S. 
boundary of the tcr^. granted to the 
Hudson’s Daj Company in 1670, it 
substituted the Fr. civil code for the 
Eng. civil law, it ga^e Ireedom of worsfnp 
to the Rom. Catholic Church in ( <ina<ia 
and, in efiec t . endowed it by ordaininqr 
that the ''Rom. Catliolio cicigy should 
continue to receive their accustomed duos 
and rights.* But it n>ade no proii^ion 
for calling a *]ogis1atjvo a.s8cinbU,* 
deeming it expedient to rontinuc goiciii- 
ment by governor and council. The 
granting of part of tlio ter. to Quehco 
and tho recognition of tlic llom. Cathobc 
religion greatly angend tho Anur. 
colonies, but the Act kept the Ir.- 
Oaoadians from making common cau>c 
with the Aniers. in the Arner. War of 
Independence. Tho motives for this 
legislation aro -Aot clearly estab.; some 
histdHans think that the purpose of 
the Act was essentially mlhtaiTf but 
others think that it was inspired by 
the same liberal policies as have conduced 
to the steady evolution of the Brit. Com- 
monwealth of Nations. Tho Act is still 
cherished by the Fr.-Canadians as the 
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charter of their liberties. See R. Coup- 
land, 2'he Quebec Act: a Study in States- 
manship, 1926; H. Metzger, I'he Quebec 
Act: a Pnmaty Cause qt the American 
Revolution, ] 936 ; and A. L. Burt, A Short 
History of Canada for Americans, 1942. 

Quebec Marmot, see under Marmot. 

Quebracho, S. Amer. treo of tho family 
Apooynacece. B'rom the bark is made 
white Q., a drug used tor dyspepsia, 
bronchitis, and phthisis. 

Quecha Language, see under South 
A31ERICAN Native Languages, Carib- 
bean Area, 

Queehuae, see QuiciruAS. 

Quedah, see Kedah. 

Quedlinburg, tn. of Saxony-Anhalt, 
Germany, 56 m. S.E. of Brunswick, near 
the N.W. base of tho Harz Mts. A horti- 
cultural centre, with a trade in vegoUtblos 
and seeds. There ore manufs. of iron, 
brass, and cloth goods. Q. was tounded 
as a lortress by Henry tho Fowler nliuut 
the >eai‘ 924. His tomb, and that of his 
wife Matilda, are in tho anct. Sclilobs- 
klrcbeu (dedicated in 1129). The old In., 
with its tiiireied wall, recalls the days 
when Q. belonged to the Hanseatic League, 
whilst a new’ city with tour suburbs repre- 
sents tlie industrial activities of to-day. 
It is the native place of both Klupstock 
(b 1721) and Kail Hitter (6. 1779). Pop. 
28.200. 

Queen, see Kino, Sovekeigntv. 

Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service, sec MiLrrARY Nursing. 

Queen Anne’s Bounty, see BouNTV, 
Qllen Annk’8. 

Queenboiough, bor. of Kent, England, 
situated on tlic H. Hwdic, Isle of bheppey. 
It IS a di'cp-watcr port iTiii«>rting coal and 
export itig inanufnHured goods. Here 
the copperas lactory was first estab. In 
Lnglaiui. ’J’bero are pottery, chciiiical. 
and glue works. Q. has thirtoou royal 
cbttitcrs, the lust dated 1 ,369. Pop. 3200. 

Queen Charlotte Islands, archipelago in 
the N. Pacific, off tho N.W, coast of Brit. 
Columbia, Canada, from which it is 
separated by Hecate Strait on the E. and 
Dixon entrance on the N. A Brit, 
dependency, it consists of two or three 
large is., Graham Is., Moresby Is., and 
Kunghit. Tlio first two mcasiiro with 
North and Preyost 180 m. In length and 
GO m. at the greatest width. Lxing in 
lat. 52* to 54*, long. 132* to 134*, they 
were discovered by James Cook in 1778. 
In 1787 Capt. George Dixon. R.N., ex- 
plored tho is. and named them after hla 
sldp. Queen Charlotte. Two years later 
Gray named them in Washington, and 
that Is how t licy are marked on Ingraham’s 
chart of 1791, iiut tho tirgt name has sur- 
vh'ed. Junn Perez had landed on them 
in 1774 and named the N, point Cabo de 
Bantn Margarita. The litliub. are known 
as Haida and number some .'iOOO. Minerals 
are known to exist. Tiio people are 
chiefly engaged in agriculture (especially 
the cultivation of potatoes), fishing and 
game hunting, and lumbering. There is 
Another group of is. known os Q. C. in 
the S. I’acitlc Oc^an, which were dis- 
cr»vrred b> Capt. Cartcrot. See F, Poole, 
Queen Charlotte Islands, 1872. 
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Queen Charlotte Sound, strait in the 
N. Paciuo Ocean, dividintr Vancouver Is. 
from the mainland and formlUK t ho first 
of a series of inlets along: the N. and B. 
of the is. 

Queen Consort, see Consout. 

* Queen Elizabeth,* former Brit, battle- 

ship. launched Oct. 1913. It was the first 
battleship to dispense entirely with coal 
and to use oil alone; (>00 ft. Ion*?, 27,500 
tons displacement; speed, 25 knots; 
turbines. 60,000 h.p.; ^ns, cl^ht 15-iu., 
dringr a shell weiKhinj? nearly 2000 lb., 
and sixtt^ii 6-in. When dnrinf? the First 
World War the idea of atlfvc'kirifr Turkey 
via the Dardanelles was bcint; considered, 
it was tliought that the |?uns of the A’, 
would bo more than a match for the forts; 
but this lU'oved to be erroneous, as some 
of the forts were so constructed that she 
could not rCHfjh them without exposing: 
herself. After doing: .some good work she 
was recalled to Buglaud. In the early 
years of the Hecond World War the Q. A', 
served in the Misllterranean. and was 
sunk in Dee, 1941 by limpet mines 
attacbed by It. ‘frogmeu.* was 

raised and r«*pairod, to liecfuno the 
Mediterranean fle<d fiagrship, and in 1045 
served off Dun u. iiaesiiip of the E. 
Indies fleet. In 194» the Q. K, w&h 
BcraiHied. 

* Queen Elizabeth* (liner), see vnder 
OUNARD HTi:AM.S£ni» DiN?:. 

Queen Margaret College, (dosgow, was 
given OAer to the uiiiv. <»f (ila.sguw in 
1 S92, but in 1 S03 tlo* college was (lissolvcd. 
The name Q. M, i\ rernuiiis as the desig- 
iiution of the wojuen’s dept, of Iho univ. 

* Queen Mary.* forim^r i)nt . battle- 
cruiser of JAon type; built by r»alim*ra of 
.1 arrow; lauuohed in 1912; di'cplneement 
27,000 tons; eight IH'.'i-in. aud sixteen 
4 -in. fipms. Juht before the battle of 
.iutland bi.r.) she was nt Roi>vth as a unit 
c»f the IsL U.<^ Squadrem under Adm. 
>ir Da^ld Deatty. In the early stages 
of thci buttle she was hit by a salvo frcjui 
the tier. battle-erui.«or 1ter[}l\imr whieli 
caused an explosion from \vhi« li sank. 

'Queen Mary* (liner), .sec under CrNARn 
.'^TRAMSHIP Lrvi*. 

Queen Mary Land, region cd Aiitaretica. 
K. of Kaiser Wilhelm 11. Land. f‘\teiidjng 
troni OD B. to 102' E, whc*re it jidus 
Wilkes Land. It wjis dlseoverc-d and its 
eoasllino charted by the Aie tralrisiaii 
Antarctic expiMiltioii of 1911-11 under 
Sir Douglas Mawsoii (c/.r.). The \V. 
eoasial party of this expedition, when 
travelling from Mt. tiuuss to Ibi'iwell Is., 
100 111. eastward, liud to asceutl to an 
elevation of 2580 ft. in long. 91' 30' B., 
and therefore this stretch of coast appears 
to be uuapi>ronc}iable from laiid>vard. 
From Cape Filehnor 66* 32' S. hit . nud 
91® 50' E. tho coa.st trends ea.stward for 
nearly 50 iii. to Helen glacier. The bight 
lying westward <if this glneicr i- named 
Wright Bay. Harwell Is. is remarkable 
for its wtuiderful bird life, almost all 
varieties of Antarctio birds t)olng ffiund. 
Near the Is. is tbe larmst Emperor peuguin 
rookery known to o.xTst. Denman glacier, 
flowing Into tho S.B. side of Uohinson 
Day. is a major Antarctio glacier, its main 


channel being 9 In. wide. Its final descent 
to sea level is by way of a huge ice-cascade, 
at the base of which it reforms and presses 
through Sha<>kloton shelf Ice. The latter 
is on immense shelf of ice fronting the 
coast for over 160 m. eastwards from 
Junction Corner <the point where the W. 
side of tho shelf meets the land ice-cap). 
Westward of Shackleton shelf ice and 
southward of the pack-loe belt, tbe Maw- 
son expedition found open water during 
< ho summer months. This area was named 
Davis Sea, after a member of the Mawsou 
expefUtion commanding tho Aurora. The 
mainland S. of the shelf ice rises to about 
3000 ft. and is entirely Ice-covered. An- 
other largo glacier i.s tho NorthclilTo, which 
fiows into tho S.W. side of Koblnson Bay. 
On tho S. side of this bay, at a spot 200 ft. 
above the surface of tho Xorthcliflo 
glacier. Wild {see under Shackleton) took 
possession of Q. M. L. for the Brit. Crown 
on Dec. 25, 1912. Among other is. off 
the mainland arc Masson, Ueuderson. 
iiavld. Bowman (700 ft., discovered in 
1931 by tho Brit., Australian, and New 
Zeniand expedition). Mill (discovered in 
1936 by the research ship William Seoresby 
(see Dmcovkrv Committee), ond Dry- 
gJiDki (44 uj. X. of Haswcll Is., 1200 ft. 
above sea level and about 9 m. in diameter). 
Seo The Antarctic Pilot (Hydrographic 
Dimt.. Admiralty), 1948. 

Queen Mary's Army Auxiliary Carps. 
Tbe name given to a corps of women nap 
workers fopiiicd in 1917 by the Army 
(N'uueil, wlien man-power was becoming 
seriously reduced, to provide women siib- 
stitutcH for certain mule workers iu units 
and oJficcs administered by Uie Army 
Council at home and ut the bases and on 
tlio lines of eommiinii'al ion. Tliey wore 
kliald uuiform, and the number of 
otHciuls and members enrolled \vas 
about 45,000. of whom 17.000 served In 
France and Flanders, while othi-rs were 
employed in Salonika, Italy, and Ireland. 
The corps, whioli was popiihirly known ivs 
the W..V.A.C.H. was disb.iiidod early in 
1920. Technically tin* corps wa> n«»t 
under military dL-cifiline, aud In ice 
injuries reeei\etl overseas were eompen- 
suted for iinder a special Act. Some 
.TOO auard*^ uere mutlc to mcipberj of 
tin* corps for long Kcrviet* and devotion 
to duty. In tlie JfJ^cond World War tlie 
Women ’.s Auxiliary Militory Coi’ps 
kn'n\ u n^ the Auxiliary Territorial S, rvice 
(A.T.S.) (q.iv). 

Queen Maud Land, n'gion of ice aud 
biiow in Antarctica lying on tho Mdo 
of S. iJeorgla aud el.umed by Norway, 
t^ucoa 51aud Hay, ^^•lich was named 
after tbo queen of Ni>tway, is entered 
n«>rthward of Cape Nuiie/., but the bay 
affiirds no anchoragi*. Hotwiy^n Capo 
Nuilez (Int. 51® 16' S, and long. 37® 25' W.) 
and Capo Disappointment tho coast is 
little known. A small expedition of 
Brit.. Norw-egton, and Swedish scientists 
left for the reguni In the autumn of 1949. 
Tlio idea of iho c.vpedillon originated with 
l>r. 11. Sverdrup, director of the Nor- 
wegian I’olar Institute. 

Queen-of-the-Meadows. see Mkapow 
Sweet. 
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Queens* blhr. of New York oitjr. covering: 
an area of 11.730 hq m. Lt was coubti* 
tilted m 1808, and the eatiinated pop. 
In 1940 was 1,:!97,600. It Includes the 
former tna. of Jamaica, Flushing:, New 
Town, and Loot: island city. It has a 
number of libraries and schools. 

Queensberry, Earls of. The title was 
bestowed upon t^ir Wm. Dou^as of 
Drumlanriff, DumfrlcsalUro, in 1633 by 
Charles 1. Ibn Douglas traced his 
descent from the Douglas who was slain 
at Otterborn The tlilM earl, whoMi 
name also was Wm., was on important 
personage In the lubt. of Hcotlund during 
the lattei half of the seventeenth couturx . 


dukedoiD of Q. passed to his cousin Wm.. 
earl of March, lie Iwcame known os Old 
O., and was a well-known oharacter of 
the latter end of the eighteenth century, 
lie was a gicat supporter of the turf 
and the opera, and was practically the 
foundta* of horso-raeuig. lie died without 
legitimate issuo, and his honours and 
tith'K passed to various members of bis 
familv The duke of nurclouch received 
the dukedom. lSif Charles Douglas became 
inarquosa of Q.. and the title of earl of 
March passed to the curl of Womvss. 

Queensberry, John Sholto Douglas, 
eighth Marquess of (1814-1900), niithoiltv 
on the rules of the priiso ring, of which 
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QUEENS’ COLLLUE .CAMURIDOE 


In 1680 hf was lord chief Justur of 
Scotland, uiul he was created in tnin 
marques^ (1082) and duke (1G84) He 
did not ahaie tlio Catl olic sympathies of 
James IT. with the n<ult that two 
before the itvohition he was depn\^d of 
all bis offices His f-on the second dnU, 
who WHS also Cl cat id uuke of Do Mr, 
mined W Ilham ol (iran^» and fought for 
nlin m Motiand He iillirnately btcduio 
the keem i of the privy si i) He was one 
of the king’s commissioners to Scotland 
after t\if failure of the Darien scher « 
and ultimately became oik of the joi i» 
secretaries of state for '-rotland. ii« 
was IniTdleatcd in a Jnoohtte plot, anl 
compelicAl to n sten his olflt < <i, but in i 70 > 
he resumed tlieif^ and after t ho union wS'i 
prfu-fteally the dtrortor of all hcottish 
affairs. He rcceiveri. In addition to the 
dukedom of Dover, the titles of marquess 
of Deverley end eail of Uipon. His sun, 
• the third duke, nianiccra daughter of the 
earl of Clarendon; but with hJs decease 
the Brt. title became extinct, and the 


ho was a great patron II waa tlie 
oilginator of the famous luUs which 
govern priAO contests at the pit'll ut time 
Sue aUo WlIDF. OS( AR. 

Queonsbury, pari of the mb dist of Q 
and HhelC in tlie tv Hiding of iorkshlr* 
England, 4 in. N. of Holifix Toxtihs 
arc mado cool mined, andvitune quuniod 
Fop. I with Shelf) 9000. 

Queensellir, seaside txk. and port in 
V’lctoria, Austialia, bitiiated on Fr>n 
Philip hfi\. 

Queens’ College, Cambrwlgi . was foiindc d 
in 1448 by Margaret of Anjou, wife of 
Benr\ VI , and if foundi tl aeventeon 5 tais 
later b\ Eli/.ihcth WoodtjUe (VVidVih) 
wife of Edw.ard IV. Ar)K‘r)irhng to tin 
pnsciit roustituiion thcsocH ty ronsKiNol 
n proaidr nt and eh ven found.ition fellows 
Thu fellowships are tcnalilo for six v*cais 
fntm tho date of elcotlon, and no fellow 
may hold n oollego living of which th<' n* t 
ann. value cxiceda 6400. A regular pro- 
portion of I lie colhge roveimia is dervoted 
each year to the scholarship fund Famous 
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members Indude Blsbop Fldior, Whitgitt, 
and Brasmue. 

Queen*! College, Oxford, was founded 
In 1340 by Robert Eglesfield, chaplain 
to Philippa, oueen of JUdwoid ill., after 
whom ooileee is named. Under the 
Btatutee of 1882, the oollero consists of 
a provost, from fourteen to uxteen fellows, 
about twenty-five scholars, and two Bible- 
clerks. Of the scholars, four or five, called 
Bgglesfleld scholars, are by preference to 
be natives of Cumberland, Yorkshire, or 
Westmorland. Robert Egglesfleld was 
himself a native of Cumberland, and held 
the rectorato of Burgh in Westmorland. 
Famous members inolude Henry V., 
Wycherley, Addison, Bentbam, and Pater. 
Su R. U. Hodgkin, Six CerUuries of an 
Oxford ColUae, 1949. 

Queen's College for Women, London, is 
situated at 43 Harley Street, W. Founded 
in 1848 and incorporated by ro>al charter 
in 1853, its object being the general 
education of womeu and tne granting of 
rertificotes. TTndor the same manage- 
ment is the Queon*e College School, to 
which boys are admitted up to the ago of 
nine. 


Queen's County, Lktx. 

Queensferry, rv:.>al ourgh and coast tn. 
of viciiiity, Scotland, situated on the 
firth of Forth, 8 m. N.W*. of Edinburgh. 
At this point the ferry was formerly the 
prln. means of communication between 
Edinburgh and the N. of Scotland, and 
it is hero there is the famous Forth 
Bridge. The harbour good and always 
accessible. There are two piers, one on 
the E. and the other to the W. of the tn. 


The naval base of Port Edgar is at Q. 
There are large oil -works in the vicinity. 
Aberoom, to the W. of Q., was the site 
of an anct. monastery, and from 681 
to 685 the see of the eorliest bishopric 
in 6cotlarj<L Other buildings of note are 
a Camiolito priory and Bundas Castle. 
Pop. about 2500. 

Queensferry, North, vil. of Scotland, in 
Flfeshirc, situated on the Forth, at the 
end id the Forth Bridge. It is the N. side 
terminus of the ferry passage. It is 
noted as a bathing resort, and has whin- 
stone quarri«*s. Pop. 1200. 

Queen's Hail, home of London’s classical 
music for nearly fifty years, built by 
F. W. M. KaveiiH’Coft on the site of 
property he owned in Langham Place, W., 
and opened on Nov. 27, 1893, with a 
coimert by the Royal Amateur Orchestral 
Society. The best-known concerts held 
there were the * promenade* concerts con- 
ducted by Sir Henry Wood and begun on 
Aug, 10, 1895. Nearly every musician of 
note appeared at one time or another on 
its plat form. Here Richard Strauss Intro- 
duced himself to London audiences, and 
hero too Toscanini made his bow, in 1930. 
Paderewski was once paid a record fee of 
*£1000 for a single orchestral-piano piece 
there. The 6. ll . wafl hit by a Ger. bomb 
in 1941 and Imrut out. 

Quosoahead, see Queenstown. 

Queensland, N.E. state of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, situated between 
10* 40* and 29* S. lat., and 138* and 
153* 30* E. long.; It Includes the adjacent 


Is. in the Pacific Ocean an^in the gulf 
of Carpentaria. It is the second largest 
state of the Commonwealth, the area 
being 670,500 eq. m. _Q. was included in 
the colony of New S. Wales from 1788 to 
1859. The coastline, which is about 2250 
m. In length and has manygood harbours. 
Is bordered by the Great Barrier Reef as 
far os 22* S. fat. The reef extends from 
near Port Curtis to the coast of New 
Guinea, and Is Impassable except through 
narx'ow channels, which are separated by 
considerable intervals. The reef has been 
investigated by a committee ftbe Great 
Barrier Reef Committee) at Brisbane, and 
reports have been issued. 

Phyaicdl Feafvrea . — The surface of the 
country Is fairly flat to the W. of the mts., 
the soil being very rich and eminently 
suited for pasturage. The Main Dividing 
Range Is a coastal range of old rocks which 
runs N. and 8. from Now S. W'ales to 
Cape Melville, belnga continuation of the 
Australian Alps of victoria and the Blue 
Mts. of New S. Wales; the highest peaks 
are Bellenden Eor (5500 ft.), near Cairns, 
Mt. Dalrymple (4250 ft.>, and Mt. Lindsay 
(4046 ft.), whilst the average height of the 
range is 2000 ft. To the N. of C^ape 
Melville the coastal range yields to a flat 
ridge cajmed with sandstone, which mas 
through (^pe York Peninsula and gradu- 
ally declines in elevation until it reaches 
Cape York. The great W. plain extends 
from the coastal range to the 8. Australia 
border and from New 3. Wales to the 
gulf of Carpentaria. Two main water- 
sheds of low elevation stretch from the 
coastal range westward; these include 
fertile rlv, valleys covered with excellent 
sidl. The rivs. wlii(‘li flow from the 
Dividing Range flow £. to the Pacific, 
N.W. to the gulf of Carpentaria, and 
W. to the interior, S. to the Murray- 
Darling system. From the southerb' 
part of the coastal range flow the Albert, 
Brisbane, and Logan lls., all emptying 
into Moretoa Bay, the Bumett and 
Mary, which flow into Hervey Bav, 
and the Boyne intd Port Curtis. The 
Darling Downs, lying W. of the range, 
are drained by the Condaoiine and its 
aflhicnti$; while the S.W. plains are drained 
by the affluent a Maranoa, Warre^to, and 
l*aroo Rs.. nil flowiiw into the K. Darling. 
Nortbwarti of the more .Muitherly water- 
Khed the (Jomet, Dawson, and Nogoa 
Join the Mackenzie and Isaac Bs , and, 
tlouiug southward, form tbo northerly 
uatcrshiHl, the Fltzroj . emptying into 
Keppel Bay. The Burdekin, the chief 
riv. of N. Q., flows southward, and 
after being JouM by tbo Belyando and 
Suttor, empties into the 1 Pacific near Cape 
Upstart by a mouth obstructed with 
sandbanks. Other rivs. further W. are 
the Barcoo, DIamnntina, and Georgina, 
the latter two having their source in the 
Barkly Tableland. The Herbert, John- 
stone, and Mti<i*ravo Ks. rise from the 
K. slope of the N.E. coast range; the 
Gilbert, I^nd, and 1 'aimer Rs., from the 
W. slope, flow Into the gulf of (Carpentaria. 
Yet Birther W. are the Ncunoan, Flinders, 
Leichhardt, and Albert Rs., also flowing 
into i he gulf of (Tarpentarfa. None of the 
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rivs. Is navlgablo for a crrcat distance; 
those flowing into the prulf of Carpentaria 
are of Mttle nse to navl(?ation at cul, while 
those flowlnir into the interior uro lost in 
the desert or its salt lakes. 

Climate and Rainfall . — Tho climate of 
Q. presents srrcat rariotles, belnir tropical 
and sub-tropicnl, but on tho whole very 
healthy. The summor heat is great, but 
is not afrgravated by the hot winds found 
In other eountric't. The olJiuate is ro- 
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precipitation on the coast amounts to 
as much as 135 in. a year at Innisfail, 
but is no more than 40 in. d. of Port 
Curtis. The areracro rainfall of tho 
Darlinff Downs is about 35 in., and on 
the W. border about 8-9 in. Since 1H83, 
when a hydraulic engineer’s dept, uh'* 
organised, tho W. plains have everywliere 
been tapped by artesian wells, 1 he widcrs 
of which are suitable for stock, irrigation, 
and household purposes in some cas»‘s; 
in others for only one or two of tln.'jo 
purposes. 

launa and^ Flora.— Thv fauna and 
flo^ of the state arc typically Australian. 
The forests of Q. aro extensive, eiirulynti, 
pine, walnut, cedar, yellow-wood, silky 
oak, tulip-wood, and bc£*eh being grown. 

Products . — The mineral wealth of Q. is 
great, and among the minerals found, 
though in varying quantities, are gold, 
silver, copper, coal, tin. lead, zinc. 


limestone, opals and gems, arsenical 
pyrites, cobalt, fluorspar, and fireclay. 
Tne most Important sources of gold are 
now those in Mt. Morgan, Cracow (120 
m. Inland from Maryborough). Charters 
Tow'ora, and Dlttmor. Copper is found in 
Mt. Isa and Mt. Morgan. Ipswich is the 
main coalfield, followed hy Uowen, Blair 
Athol, Callido, and Mar> borough. Most 
of the tin is alluvial, tho chief source 
being nt Mt. Garnet, N. Q. Lead and zino 
production increased with the develop- 
ment of Mt. Isa. Rutile-zircon ‘ilmenite 
(used for munitions and welding rods) is 
produced from beach deposltb on the S.£. 
coast. Mineral production has always 
yielded the state a fairly largo income. 
Since 1872, it had never been less than 
€1,000,000 a year. From 1905 to 1918 
the value (excluding quarry products. 
£113,000 in value in 1043-44) reached 
over £4 000,000 in some years and was 
always at least £3,000,000. It then de- 
creased for sev. years and commoncod to 
improve from 1933, till in 1937 it approxi- 
mated £4,000,000 os against £1,241,000 
in 1930. From 1010 to 1942 the value 
exceeded £5,000,000, and over tho five 
years ended 1914 £4,800,000. The average 
output and value of the chief minerals 
for tho six years 1939-44 was as follows: 
gold, 82,000 oz., £1,022,500 (output and 
value have steadily declined, being only 
about one-third in 1944 of the output and 
value iu 1939); coal, 1,509,000 tons, 
£1,839,000; copper, 8800 tons. £787,000 
(showing a steady increase throughout); 
tin, 1000 tons, £203.500; silver, 2,677,000 
oz., £299,000 (showing a steep decline in 
1943-44); load, average for 1939-42 42,500 
ions, value £760,000; zme, avortige for 
1939-42 27,000 Uns, value £470,000; 
rutilo-zirconllmenite, 14,000 oz. iu 1914, 
valued at £124,000. 

The land between the coast range and 
the ocean i**, generally, verv fertile. It 
was fonnorlv eovried with Jungle or rain- 
forest, locally trrmoii rub.* Laigo 
tracts. bowe\er, are men* waste. West- 
ward of tho coast range tho state land is 
open forest country or downs very suitable 
for w'ool-growliig. Here, the rainfall being 
adequate, cuttle are pastured in largo 
numbers. Tho Introduction of prickly 
pear Into Australia in 1788 and 1824 has 
notoriously proved to bo disastrous to the 
Oommoiiw'calth, and to no state more than 
Q., but happily the unremitting efforts of 
biologists ha VO resulted in counteractive 
riicnsnn's whir h ha\ e won back large areas 
tr> cultivation, the most promising dcatnic- 
tivo agents being tho c^cidblnstis (genus 
of pyralid moth) and the coccua indiruH 
(*wlld cochinear). The prln. crops ore 
STigar-oano, ninizo. wheat, sorghum, green 
forage, ha\ , peanuts, potatoes, pum^ns, 
tobn<»co, orchard fruit (apples, peaches, 
apricots, custard apples, plums, etc.), 
plantation fruit (bananas, papaws, plno- 
qpplcH), vogf^tables (boaiifi, tomatoes, etc.). 
Tiio production of sugar-cane Is tho leading 
feature of Q. agriculture and it ooenpioa 
most of tho riv. flats and fertile valfoys 
near the coast. Irrigation is practised at 
Inkerman and in the Bundaborg area; 
cultivation is Intensive and the produo- 
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tlon per aero Is high. Tho production of 
r per aero of cane grrovvn has increased 
greater offlcleucy. The high price 
of cotton during the Amer. crril war 
estah. cotton -growing In Q. In 1861-65, 
but after 1871 the industry rapidly de- 
clined and only revised In 1920-23. In 
1944 only about 17,000 ao. were harvested 
for a production of 8,500,000 lb. of seed 
cotton. The present production of cotton 
comes from for the most part from the 
Rockhampton and Maryborougli divs. 
Qreen sorghum, a summer-growing crop, 
has made rapid strides in Q. in recent 
years. The gross value of tho leading 
crops for 1918 was sugar, 1:2:1,198,000; 
maize, £1,014,000; wheat, £5,300,000 (In- 
cluding bounty); green forage, £2,152,000; 
hay, £1,292,000; tomatoes, £618,000; 
pumpkins, £499,000; fruits, £2,612,000. 

Of the total area of the state, 22,055,000 
ao. have been alienated , whilst 5,118,000 
are in process of alienation. Both un- 
conditional and conditional selection of 
land Is allowed, the latter being tho more 
general. Some 429,120,000 ac. remain tho 
property of the Crown. Land Is made 
available for selection in (a) argic. selec- 
tions, er perpotuo' Ion,. ^ . . (/») grazing selec- 
tions, or grazing homesteads mid grazing 
farms; and (o) nernetunl lease, i>riokly-pear 
selections. The largest area that mny be 
acquired by any one person as a perpetual 
lease selection Is 2500 ao. A number of 

{ lastoral properties arc still held in large 
eases, areas of 600 sq. m. being not un- 
eonimon for sheep, and for cattle 1500 
sq. m. or more, particularly where the 
country Is far removed from the railway 
or is rough or dry country with a lower 
stock -carrying capacity. Grazing selec- 
tions represent tho closer settlement of 
the more acccs-sible and better quality 
pastoral lands and are made available in 
areas of about 20,000 nc. for sheep and 
up to 60,000 ac. for cattle. Grazing home- 
steads and grazing farms have a term of 
loose up to twonty-elglit years in seven- 
year periods. The area of prickly-pear 
selection may not ex<'ce<l 2 ,"jCU no., and 
during the first period of the lease no rent 
Is payable, but tho prickly pear must bo 
eradicated and the land cleared. A largo 
proportion of tho arc.i is leaded in squatting 
runs for pasturnl purposes, amounting to 
243,174,000 oc.ln 1917, besides 8:1,000,000 
oc. in grazing selections, Tho ann. 
average numbers t>f livestock in the live 
years 1910-45 (excluding 1912) were: 
cattle, 6,42.‘»,0()o; siieop, L^.'i.SG.'i.ooO; 
horses, 407,000; and pigs, 117,000. Tho 
wool productic)!!, expressed ns greasy was 
in 1939-10 19,1.770.000 lb. \alued at 
£10,000,000; in 1914-1.'), 178.719,000, 

valued nt £11,907,000: aiwl In 1910-47 
144,819,591. \ allied nt £l3,791.:b)9. 

'The quantity of wood cut in the various 
«iw-miUs In 19 1 (L 17 was (In sui»errtelal feet) 
pine, 72,096.000; hardwood, 05,12.5,000; 
cabinet timber, 28,021,000; total value, 
£3.787,928. Homo 87.180.000 sq. ft. of 
plywood wore prodiiecji, valued at 
£1,000,358. There an' some 21,000.000 
ne. of eommeri ial tlmherland In Q., of 
which 6| million have been n'served for 
forestry purposes. A high proportion 


of the secondary Industries are works 
for processing primary products, among 
them being sugar mills, butter factories, 
saw-mills, and meat works. Other In- 
dustries are railway workshops, and 
rubber mills. Tho value of production in 
1946-47 was £3^,238,000. Thogross value 
of Q. primary production during the same 

S ears was over £73.000,000. Wool is easily 
he most valuable single item of the state's 
oversea exports, followed by sugar, meat, 
and but* er. When sugar, moat, and butter 
are added to wool, the remaining items 
are normally of relatively little signi- 
fleance. Before tho Second World War, 
in 19:18-39, £21.148,623 (7.3-8 per rent) 
of Q.*s oversea exports of £28.6.31,842 
went to tho United Kingdom, w hlch took 
£3,853,199, or 89 per cent of the meat, 
£3,380,596. or 39 per cent, of the wool, 
£7,343,482. or 97 per cent, of the butter, 
£3,685,747, or 88-7 per cent, of the raw 
sugar, and £1,524,219, or 75 6 per cent, 
of all minerals. Largest items amongst 
exports to foreign conntrie.s were wool, 
fur which France and Belgium, with 
over £1.000,000 each, were the biggest 
ou^toiners, and copper concentrates, 
£ 398 . 990 . all to the tJ.S.A. The total 
value of exports (£A) In 1946-47 was 
£4M05.:iS:i. as against £32,195,000 in 
1919-10; exports in 1947-48 totalled 
£47.845,723. 

In 1938 '39, the last complete year 
before the Second World War, oversea 
imports were valued at £7,955,818 ster- 
ling. of which 42*7 per cent came from the 
United Kingdom, 15*6 per cent from other 
Brit, countries, and 41*8 per cent from 
foreign countries. Prin. imports from the 
United Kingdom wore motor vehicles, 
mnehinorv, hardware, drugs and chemi- 
cals, textiles and piece goods, papor and 
stationery, and various manufactured 
articles. The largest items from other 
Brit, countries were motor vehicles and 
paper; while petroleum, motor vehicles, 
and machinery and textiles were the main 
items from foreign countries. In 1916 47 
oversea imports totalled £11.980,551 
sterling. Tho United Kingdom supplied 
only £5,206,713 of this total, the chief 
item being textiles and piece good^ valued 
at£l,296.799. Foreign count riosaccoiml ed 
for £1.185,123 of the total, the chiet 
items being petroleum spirit. £1,211.919; 
luhrhMting mineral oil, t*296.7.b*; or her 
oil, £276,859; motors, eicics. «ml part -a. 
£.3.17,923; hardwan\ etc.. i:J4S,122. Inter- 
state exports in the vear tunled June 30, 
1917, Nvert' 1^21.911,316 u'ucludin,? among 
the eliM*f items vanou-^ cooda Jor trade 
iiMi or for sale, binrelj raw sugar, gold, 
ilvestoi'k and wool, groceries, builders 
matenaN. inaehiiu r\ (excluding farming, 
meats and tKh, fodder-., etc.). Inter- 
state imports were £10.862,963 (ineliidlug 
goods bir trade or sale, groceries, 
clothing, haber. Mhery. hoots and shoes, 
I obnero.eignretn -..etc., builders' mat oriaN. 
etc, ). 

KijfurnJion, Comt/ttufinn, tir , — Kduea- 
tion is free and compulsory and secular, 
tho puhlie expenditure in 1946-47 being 
£2,986 000. There are 1 500 stat e primary 
schools, with an eiirolmeut of 138.000; 
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19 state htffb schools and 17 high depte. 
attached to primary schools, with aii 
enrolment ot about 5380. There tiro 
also a number of private grammar schools, 
intermediate schools, rural schools, and 
oorrespondoiice schools. The state^aldod 
unlv. of Q.. at Brisbane, was estab. by an 
Act of 1900 and opened March 14, 1911. 
There are now faculties of art, science, 
engineering, commerce, agriculture, law, 
dentistry, medicine, and Toterlnary 
science, with 3800 students. There are 
12 technical schools with 12,300 students. 
Responsible government \%(t8 conferred 
on Q. In 1859 when the state was separ* 
ated froiii New S. Wales. Legislation 
and taxation are vested in a Parliament 
of one House, the Legislative Assembly, 
nhich comprises 75 members, returned 
fur three years, and paid at the rate 
of £1000 per ann. There is a male and 
female adult franchise subject solely to 
twelve months* continuous residence in 
the state. Before 1022 there was also a 
legislative council, but this was abolished. 
There is a governor and lieutenant- 
governor, with an executive council of 
ministers, each of the latter receiving a 
salary of £2250 a year. The net revenue 
of the state in 1948>40 was £31,457,235 
and expenditure £31,442,430. There is 
no state church in Q., and the religious 
bodies, in their numerical order, lire 
Church of Knglaiul, Rom. Cat hoi k 
P resbyterian, Methodist, Lutheran, lisp- 
list, and Jews. The prln. denomlnaf ioin 
retain free of charge the valuable laiuN 
granted to them before 1801. There are 
6667 m. (1947) of gov. railway open in 
the state, with a gauge of 3 ft. 6 Jn. The 
cost of construction and cQuipincnt 
amounts to over £ 50 , 000 , 000 . 

The cap. Is Brisbane, hop. 402,170, or 
some 36-3 per cent of Q.*s pop. Otbci 
tns with pop. at the end of 1944: Towir^- 
vPlc, 34,200; Rockhampton, 35,000; Too 
woomba, 33,300; Ipswich, 26,200; OAima, 
16,600; Bundaherg, 15,900; Mary- 
borough, 14,400; Mackay, 13,500; 
Gymple, 8400; Charters Towers, 7600: 
WarwicK, 71U0; Southport, 8400; Glad- 
stone, 6200; A^T, 6000; Chnrleville, 3500; 
Dalby, 4000; Ingham, 3500; Inni.sra{I 
4000; 5it. Moigan, .1800; Mt. Isa, 3000; 
Redcliffo, 6800. Thsre are many ports, 
but the (ontour of the coastline and tlic 
relative position of the inland di>t«4. 
militates against any t cntrallsation similar 
to that at Melbourne, Sydney, and Arle- 
laide. Total pop. of Q., 1.001,200. 

Hisiory. — Q. was visited by Capt. <'’ook 
in 1770, but little wn® known of the 
country until 1823, when SuiTe\or- 
General Oxley discovered the K. Bris- 
bane. Cook landed at Round Hill Ihi^d, 
the S. point of Hnstard Bay, und cin 
obelisk with coxninemorutivc tablet l)a^ 
b^i erected Vm tliis spot. The KodcraJ 
a^orltles have also placed a commemora- 
tive obelisk on Possession Is. In Kudi avour 
Bay, where Cook fr»rmally took possession. 
The first settlement was at Moretori Bay 
in 1824, but In 1842 Ihe penal settlement 
was finally broken up, and from that year 
tree settlers were admitted to the country, 
since when nroeress has been rcmarkablv 


rapid, though chocked during the de- 
pression of 1931. I*astoral occupation of 
the Darling Downs was conmienced in 
1840, and the Mary R. was occupied in 
1843; but the aborigines murdered the 
alicpherds, and so prevented permanent 
settlenient for many years. A surveyor, 
J. C. Burnett, while seeking an overland 
route to the N. Australian settlement at 
Port Curtis, discovered tho riv. which now 
bears his name, and. two years later. 
Wide Bay and Burnett dlsts. were settled. 
In the same period Warwick and Drayton 
on the Darling Downs were sui^voyod, 
and Maryborough on tho Mary R. was 
Hcttlod in 1848. Tho first emigrant ship 
direct to Moretou Bay was the Artemisia^ 
which arrived in 1 843. A noted name in 
Q. exploration is that of Ijeicbhardt, 
whose journoy to Port Esslngton in 1844- 
1846 resulted in making known the 
existence of the Dawson, Comet, Mack- 
enzie, and other rivs. Another notable 
explorer was l:>ir Thomas Mite hell, who 
visited the Marunoa anti Warrego diets, in 
1846-47. Ton ^eai's later squatters 
founded stations in tho country around 
Rorkliampton. Tht‘re wore many mur- 
ders of squatters by tho *blaekfe1lows,* 
but a force of black police, organised in 
1848, afforded much protection. Tho 
progress made by settlers led to tho 
separatist lUOToment, and tho N.B. part 
of tho colony of New s. Wales (as It then 
was) was created a separate colony wltJi 
the nuitio of Q. by it»<tcrs patent of 
June 8, 1859. The fatal Journey of tho 
colebiated Burke and Wills, and the relief 
expedition of John McKinIny, W. Howitt, 
and others opened up the W. dlsts. 
betw’een the gulf of Carpentaria and tho 
S. Aubtruliau border, and many pastorsd 
si‘tllcmcnt.s w’cre made mi tho Wnrrego 
and Plindors Rs. tiold wus dJsouvcrcd 
m 1868 at the head of the Mary H., whore 
the (Syinpio field caTuo Into existence. 
Droughts have not s(>)r]oin hampered the 
progress of Q., as in 1901. Political un- 
^e^t ensued on this < ccurronee, and a 
Labour party made its appearance in tho 
House. This party came into office in 
1915, and among tho changes It effected 
was the ubolition of tho Legislative 
Council In 192). 

See M. Flinders, A Voyage to Terra 
Avstralis (containing on account of his 
investigation of the Croat Barrier Reef), 
1814 ; bir T. L. Mitchell, Tropical A ushralia, 
1848; W'. t ooto, llxi^Utni of Queennlcand, 
J770~nsu 1 ^ 82 ; J. W, K. Roth, EUino- 
logical Siudice among Sotih-xi^i Central 
.iborigtnce, 1897; Polluter. Early Days in 
i\oith Queensland, JDO.'t; i\ A. Lienuiys, 
Queeneland lUUiiics Uuting Sixty Fcors, 
1019, and Onr Sereuth Pohticcd Decade, 
19.32; R. Ii. Jack, Norihtrnmmt Australia, 
1921; 10. (». Brady, Tint Land of the Sun, 
1 924 ; F. Chine, Free and Easy Ixind, 1938 ; 
F. Ratcliffe, Flying Fox gnd shifting Sand, 
1938; O. U. Wilkins, Vndiscovered Jus* 
froffa, 1938 ; and th<' Qveenaland Year Book, 

Queen*i Metal, alloy, of which the chief 
ingredleut is tin. T t is similar to Britannia 
metal, and answers tho same purposes, 
being somewhat harder than pewter; the 
proportion of the ingredients varies. 
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Queen Own Royal Weft Kent Regi- 
ment, see West Kent Regiment, Queen's 
Own Royai,. 

Queen's Remembranoer. see Remem- 
brancer. 

Queen's Royal Regiment (West Surrey), 
see Surrey Reouient. 

Queenstown: 1. Tn. of Cape Prov., S. 
Africa, on a 3500 -ft. plateau near the 
Great Kei R.. 132 in. oy roil from East 
London. It Is the centre of one of the 
richest wool-producing areas in S. Africa, 
and the social, educational, and commor- 
olal centre of Cape Eastern area. Q. was 
founded in 1853 as a link in the chain of 
border outposts, and the centra) foatme 
is a hexagon originally intended as a 
rallying point in case of native disturb- 
ances, but now a garden. Pop., Euro- 
pean, 8100 ; non-European. 15,400. 2. Tn. 
of Tasmania, Australia, in Montague co., 
on the Queen R., 22 i ni. by rail from 
Strahan, Its port. The most important 
mining dlst. of the state, the chief ons 
mined and oommeroially utilised ore 
copper, silver, and gold ; the ann. copper 
production is 13,000 tons. The Mt. Lyoll 
Mining and Railway Company Ltd. is 
the pre-eminent enternrise. Pop. 4000. 
3. Tn. of Eire, srd < (inn. 

Queen's Uniyeraity, Belfast, was founded 
as a college of the Q. U. of Ireland and 
reconstituted a separate univ. in 1909. 
It has approximately 150 full-time profs 
and locturors and nearly 3000 students. 
It has a new nasombly hall, dcsicuod bv 
J. MacOeagh, with Edward Maufe 
consulting arohitiHst. The hall stands 
indepeiidontly between the main building 
and the road. It Is named after Sir Wm 
Whitla ((/. 1030), a Belfast physician and 
for many years prof, of muferla modtea 
and therapeutics, whoso bequests to the 
univ. have enabled the hall to bo built. 

* Queen, The,* ladies* magazine, estah. In 
1861, the outstanding features of which 
are up-toMato coloured fashion-plates 
from Paris, onclosun^s of work-patterns 
of original design, and general export 
information on matters of dress. Origin- 
ally a weekly, at Is., it now appears 
fortnightly at 3s. 

Queen Victoria (water-lily), see Vic- 
toria Regia. 

Queen Viotoria School, Dunblane, Pertb- 
shlre. Built os a turtnorial to Queen Vic- 
toria and opened (n 1908. The school 
educates ana maintains without charge 
tho sons of Scottish soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen. Solcotiou la made by hi'^ 
majesty’s commissioners for tho school: 
tho age of entry Is nine years. The 
school is under trie direction of a com- 
mandant (a retired regular offli'cr). assisted 
by a headmaster and administrative 
omoor. The education ia under the 
direction of the headmaster, an offlocr of 
the Royal Armv Education Corps, ohsKUhI 
by R.A.E.C. oftleers and civilian teaohcps. 

Queiroz, Jose Maria Eoa de (1843-1900), 
PoHuguese author, b. at Villa do Coude. 
Be attracted attention by his writings for 
tho Oaeeia de Porlitgal, but soon ho left 
Lisbon for Evora, where he became edit or 
of the Districto de Bvotcl, It was In this 
backward place that he learned the 


manners, customs, and superstitions of a 
people quite diileront from those of the 
big cap. In 1876 his greatest book. The 
Sin of Father Amaro. fmpeared as a 
feuUlolon in the Revista Oeeidenial. and 
was pub. in book form in 1876. It is an 
attack on the maimers and morals of the 
priests In a prov. tn., and was an immediate 
success . The Rom. Catholic Ghuroh put 
it on tho Index. For many years his 
heirs did all they could to prevent the book 
being dlS'semlnatod, but In 1930 a com- 
nloto trans. into Gcr. was pub. in Berlin. 
The rest of the writer's olDcial life was 
spent in the consular semee at Bristol, 
England. Havana, and Paris, in which 
latter city he died. Ho also wrote 
Nepheyj BasiliuSt a chronicle of Lisbon 
family life, pub. in 1S78; the fantastic 
novel. The Mandarin (1879); The Maiaa. 
episodes from the romantic periods of 
Portiumese hist. (1880): and The Cele- 
brated House Ramires (1900). The Reliauie 
was pub. in 1877 and also placed on the 
Index. 

Asa writer Q. started out as a romantic, 
specially fascinated by the irony of Heine 
and the flaming verses of Victor Hugo. 
Later his outlook was changed by his 
admiration of Flaubert. 

Quelpart (Koran, Tsyetsyn), Is. of vol- 
eanio onrin, about 45 m. long and 21 m. 
broad, lying S.W. of Korea at the entrance 
to the Yellow Sen: discovered by the 
Dutch. Pop. 150,0()0. 

Quenching, see under Metallurgy 
(Metallurgical Heat Treatment). 

Que Que, tn. of S. Hhodcbia, 1515 m. 
by rail from Bulawayo, stands at an 
elev atlon of 3980 ft. It Is a gold-mining 
centre and la also in a good farming and 
pastoral dist. High-grade iron ore and 
limeHtone occur in the dist. There are 
Anglican, Rom. Catholic, and Congre- 
gational churches, a public scbnol, and 
mine hospital. White pop. 1100. 

Quercia, Jacopo della, see Della 
Quercia. 

Quercin, or Quercite. saccharine siib- 
stanco obtained from too liquid cnctracts 
of acorns. • 

Quercus, genus of deciduous and ever- 
green trees (see Oar). 

Queroy, name of a dist. In Pro nee 
before tho revolution, forming the pra<ent 
depts. of Tam- 0 t-Qaronno and Lot. It 
was so called from the Oadurci, a Gallic 
trli>o, and gavo Its name to cadurciim, a 
Itglit linen. 

3 ueretaro: 1. Central state of Mexico, 
os(‘d by Mexico. Miohoaoan, Onana- 
juato, San Luis Poto>)1, and Hidalgo 
'States, on a plateau between tribs, of the 
Lermii and the Tollman Panueo. It has 
silver, mercury, and copper mines. 
Oottous, grain, fruit, luittory, and iron 
wares are produced. Area 4432 sq. m. 
Pop. 314,700. 2. Cap. of the emovo 

stale, 50 m. from Guanajuato and 150 m. 
M.W. of Mexle city by tho Central 
Moxioan Railway. It is interesting his- 
torically, not only as tho site of a pre- 
Aztoo settlement but os the bp. of Mexican 
independence. It was oapturt^d by Sp. 
conquistadores In 1536 and made a city 
in 1655. In 1848 it was the venue of a 
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ooxigreas hr which peace between Mexico 
and the U.B.A. was ratified. In 1807 the 
movement for Mexican independence was 
launched here, and it was here that the 
Bmperor Maximilian, after his trial, was 
shot on the Cerro de las Campanas. Q. is 
a well'bullt tn. with a cathedral, fine 
churches, and convents, notably that of 
Santa Clara, a Firanciscan monastery, 
hospitals, and old palaces. These latter 
include the federal palace and goy. palace, 
both built of basalt, and the municipal 
palace with romantic associations with 
the war of Independence. Q. has a cotton 
mill which was estab. in 1840, an im- 
portant opal mine, flour mills, and tan- 
neries. Pop. 33,600. 

Querfurtf tn. of Saxony-Anhalt, Ger- 
many, 20 m. W. of Merseburg on the 
R. Queme. Formerly the cap. of a small 
independent state, in 1635 ft became a 
p^ of Saxony, and was transferred to 
Prussia in 1815. Cotton Is manufactured 
and there are breweries and sugar 
refineries. Pop. 6500. 

Querido, Israel (5. 1874), Dutch novelist 
and critic, 5. in Amsterdam. He began 
his literary career principally in the field 
of cTitlcism, where his Judsmients have 
been much esteemed in Holland. He has 
also achieved a popular reputation as a 
writer of fiction. ^Vmong iiJs works are 
MediiaJtUta wtt LUeraiuur tn Ltven (1898); 
Mtnsehenwte (Toil of Men) (1903); Litera- 
iuur en Kunst (1906); Kaier Von Juan 
(1930), etc. 

Quern (O.E. eweom), hand-mill, used 
before the Invention of water- or wind- 
mills for grinding corn. A usual kind 
consisted of two circular stones, tho 
upper being pierced by a hole in the 
centre and rovolviog on a wooden or 
metal pin inserted Tn the lower. The 
gredn was dropped into the opemng, and 
the upper stone revolved by a stick in a 
hole near the edge. 'Small ones are some- 
tunes used for gnndlng pepper or mustard. 
The saddle-quern, a two-handod mill, 
allowing a backward and forward motion 
of the upper stone, is found in Neolithic 
cultures and frequently in the Late IJron/o 
Age end Early Iron Age. Rotary Qs. 
were ised in the Early Iron Age, and 
much developed by Rom. agriculturalihts; 
in tho latter period they were often made 
from lava derived from Andcmach on the 
Rhine. 

Quesada, com. and tn. of Ja5n prov., 
Andalusia, Spain, on tho Sierra de 
Oazorla, 40 m. from Ja5n, with salt- 
mines near. Pop. about 10,000. 

Quesal, or Long-tailed Trogon {Pharo^ 
macrua mocinno), large bird, nathc of 
Central Amer. forests, and of extraordinarv 
beauty of plumage. The mule has a tail 
about 3 ft. in length, the outer feathers 
of which are white with black ba.sc8, con- 
trasting briiliajy^tlv with tho rich metallic 
or gpiden-green of the head, back, and tail 
ooverts; the breast is bright scarlet. Tho 
head bears a large rounded cre^t, and over 
the wings hang a number of fine drooping 
plumes. The female is much smaller, and 
laokB the long tail and decorative plumes. 
The diet is olilefly fruit. 

Quesnay de Beaurepaire, Jules (1837'- 


1923), Fr. Jurist and writer, early served 
as a soldier and a journalist. He was 
av'ocai-a&n&ral at Paris (1883), and con- 
nected with most of tho causes cHibrts of 
the day, preparing tho accusation against 
Gen. Boulanger before tho high court 
(1889). La Cocardtt Vlnimnsigeant^ and 
other attacks were wTltteii against him 
by tho Boutunglst press. Ills work 
m connection with the I’aiiaina scandals 
was reworded by his appointment as 
president of a bc^ction of the Cour do 
Cassation (1893-99). He resigned (1899) 
on account of disagreement with his 
colleagues during the relnvestlgation of 
tho Dreyfus case. Author of Le Panama 
et la ripubligut (1899); Frnngais et cosmo- 
polites (1901); La Conspiraiion (1907); 
and, under the pseudonyms of *Jule8 de 
Qlouvct’ and * Lucie Horpin,' the novels: 
U Forestier (1880); Le Berger (1881); La 
Famille bourgeoise (1883); VIddal (1884); 
Le Ph‘e (1886); and Mane Fougtre (1889). 

Quesnay, Franeois (1604-1774), Fr. 
economist and physician, 6. at M^r6, near 
Paris. He studied medicine and surgery 
in Paris, ^aduated M.l). in 1744, and was 
appointed physician to Louis XV. and to 
Madame Pompadour. He devoted him- 
self to ccouoMiio sHidics, and founded 
the sect of the * Economibtes/ which 
Inclufled amongst Its nuinbors Mirabcau. 
Jiaudeau. Lanvi5rt‘, etc. Q.*s theories 
are bet forth in his articles on ‘ Fermiers ' 
and ‘Grams* in Diderot’s Kncyclop^ie; 
and in tho Physiocratic of Dupont de 
Nemours, a discourse f>n the law of 
nature. Ho wrrote Becherches siir 
Vimdtnce des v^riUs gdometnques (1773); 
and In the field of medicine his chief work 
was Essai physigiie snr l*€cxmomie ammale 
n736). H*s colic '^ted works, (Euvres 
A'onomiques et philosophic ues, with intro- 
duction by A. Onckeu, wore pub. in 188S. 

Quesnel, Pasquier (1631--1719). Fr. 
.Tansenlst theologian, b. in Paris, Joined 
tho Fr. Oratory (16.57). Uis*ed. of the 
works of Leo the Great (1075) w’as con- 
demned for Oallicanibjn, and accordlugly 
planed on tho Index (1676). Q. was 
Lanished from Paris for his Jansenist 
views (1681), and having refused to sub- 
bcribo to a decree comlem mng Jansenism 
(1084), fled to BrusMls, where ArnauJd 
ig.v.) befriended him The Jesuits 
w'cro always ho.stile, and had him im- 
prisoned (1703), but ho escaped to Amster- 
dam, founding there tJie still -existing 
Jansenist congregation. Hi.s Nouveau 
Testament avec tea r^flerwns morales 
(1693-94) were condciun<‘d by the papal 
bull Unigenihis (1713). Hi'- Leltres wore 
od. by Lo Coiiraycr (1721 2D. See L. 
Sech6, Lcs Verniers Jansetndrs^ 1891; 
Mmc Albert lo Roy, Un Janstniste en 
ejTil, 19U0; A. Maiilvoult, lidpertoire de 
Port Uoyal, 1902; and J. Pasquier, Le 
Janaenisme d*ajir^a lea sources, 1909. 

Quesnoy-sur-Defile, old fort. tn. of tho 
dept of Nord, France, 6 m. from Lille, 
on tho Defile. Pop. .3600. 

QuMslet, Lambert Adolphe Jacques 
(1796-1874), Belgian astronomer and 
mcteoroloinHt, 5. at Ghent, became prof, of 
mathematics at Brussels Atheniruin (1810). 
lie siiporintondod tho construction of the 
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RoyfUObBeryat^j^ there (1826), becoming across the sea, promising to return at a 
its director (1828). Q. held t^e chair of future date. Cortez made use of this 
agronomy and ^odesy at the Brussels legend. Jesuit authors embellished the 
Military bchool (1836), and was secretary myth, and sometimes identified Q. with 
of the academy from 1834. He is best Bt. Thomas. See W. H. Prescott, The 
known as a statistician. His works CtmqiLest of Mexico, 1878, and u. H. 
include Svr r/umime et le ddveloppement Lawrence, Tfie Fluined SerperU, 1926. 
de see fantIUe {iZZ5, Sur la thiorie Quetzaltenango, or Quezaltenango: 1. 

dee probabilitde (1846) (see Herschel in Dept, of H.W. Guatemala, Central 
Edinburgh Review); Du ayeidme aocml ei America, bounded S. by the Pacific 
dta loia^ qui le rdgissent (1848); L*AnthrO‘ Ocean and Chorrera R., W. by Naranjo R. 
pomdtrie, ou mcaure dee diffdreidea facuUda Of its volcanoes, Santa Maria (in eruption 
de rhomme (1871). See Memoirea ond 1902-3) is the most noted. Coffee and 
Bulletins of the Brussels Academy; E. sugar-caue plantations are in the S.E. 
Mailly, Eaaai, 1875; and M. Halim achs. Hides, rubber, maize, and wheat are also 
La Thdorie de Vhomme 7noven, 1913. exported. Pop. about 211,500. 2. Cap. 

Quetta, cap. of Baluchistan. Pakistan, of above (founded as Xonabu or Xelahu), 
lies as an elevation of over 5000 ft., 20 m. about 72 m. from Guatemala, at the f<iot 
N.W. of the Ilolan Pass. Regular troops of the Santa Maria volcano. An earth- 
of the Brit. Army in India were stationed quake did much damage in 1902. Cottons, 
at Q. b(‘foro the Brit, evacuation of India linens, and woollens are manufactured; 
in 1947. It is the headquarters of ad- coffee is the chief export. The sulphur 
ministration, and posse8.scs an Indian baths of Almolonga are much visited, 
staff college (opened 1907), a museum, a There Is a radio station. Pop. 45,700. 
brewery, a gov. distillery, and flour mills. Queuille, Henri (h. 1884), Fr. statesman. 
There are manufs. of felts, blankets, and 6. in Corr^zo, where his father was mayor, 
rugs, and some coal is mined. The N.W. He studied medicine, then took to local 
railway sends one branch from Q. to politiLS. became mayor himself, and gradu- 
Chaman on the Afgh^jm frontier and an- ally rose through the co. council to repre- 
other from Slbi through (J. to the Persian sent his neighbourhood in the chdinhcr 
frontier at Bo.stan. On May 31, 19.35, of deputies. From 1933 he was minister 
some 20,000 people were buried in the of ngrieiiltiire In eight different govs., 
ruins of their homes by an enrthauake, twice minister of public works, twice 
and 10,000 others were killed by the havoc minlbit'r of health, once minister of pobts 
wrought by the ourihqmiko in the sur- and telegraphs, and Anally miniHler ot 
rounding dlsts. The city and the civil flnunce m 1940. His ‘chief' was alu.i's 
and railw'ay areas were totally destroyed, Edouarrl llerrlotand agriculture hi-* forf<*. 
while in the ciintonmeut aw'a tlio ll.A.F. After the collapse of Fmnce in 1910 lie 
barracks collapsed and all remaining crossed to England and took lii^ place 
buildings were destroyed or rendered un- in Gen. de Gaulle's administration. Y"et 
inhabitable. The work of relief was before he bceamo Prime Miiiwter m 194 K 
accompanied by liivestigatlouH of a recon- ho was comparatively little known 
stmetion etunmlttoe. The gov. accepted to tho general public, in spite of having 
the recoininoiKlation to rebuild Q. on the been n deputy for over thirtj years and 
old alt© as far ns possible, the share of the 8er\ed in tweiitv-slx govs. His oppor- 
eost from public funds to be A:6.d00,000. tuniiy came with tho acute domestic 
The probability was that the I'akistan crisis of mid 1948, With France nioro 
Gov. would cummaudeor tho college on sharply divided than ever between Coin- 
terms to bo agreed with tlio Brit. Gov. munlsts and non-Coinniiini<!ts, tno ‘thii-il 
Pop. (19351 49,000. force* evoked by the Socialists snd the 

Quetta Bond, method in brickwork in Popular Republicans cetiscd to cwmt as 
which steel reinforcing bars are placed in a political factor. But the upward -.weep 
cavities, filled with concrete, in the thick- of prices and rising inflation agcuist a 
ncbS of a wall. political background of Comniuuisit agita- 

Quetta-Pishin, dJst. of Baluchistan, tion and de Guulllst intransigorince wa^ 
Pakistan, with chief tn. (Juclta. Port of precisely the political situation which 
the soil is fertile, producing melons and demanded a man of middlc-oIa.ss liberal 
other fruits, \cgetablcs. and cereals, outlook, free from extrt'mo ideological 
Arf^ about 5310 m. Pop. 156,000. basis, and of lifelong experience in public 
Quetzal, bird (P/iaroTnacrus monnno) of administration, and (^. exactly fulfilled 
tlicTrogonfamlb.ofreiuui-kably beautiful these coudltions, besides posso'^^iTig an 
plumage, whow' feathers wi*pc chosen for excellent working knowledge of fho Fr. 
adornment of Guatemalan mid Peruvian peasant and agriculture. His prede- 
chlefs. Tho bird forms the badge of cessors were Schutuan vl'opular llopub- 
Giiatomala. liean), Andr6 Marie (Socialist Radical), 

Quetzalooatl (from au(t:alh\ green Paul Reynaud (q.r.), and iSc’liuman for 
feather, and cohuatl, snake), hero-god of the second time, or four govs, within a 
fho anct. Mexicans, eBpeclaJly worshipped few w'ts'ks. Q, Micceedcd Schuman as 
id Cbol^a. He is Noinetliiies represented Premier on Slept 12, 1948, and remained 
as one of tho four chief Mexican gods, in office until t. 1919 when he was 
controller of tho air and winds, w^ho succeoded by M. Bidault. 
assisted in tho cremation of man, or inoro Queux, Sir, see Kay. 
frequently as a man with supcruatural Quevedo y Villegas, Franoisoo G6mez de 
attributes who tried to abolish human (1580-1645), Sp. satirist, poet, and 
sacrifices. Accor^ng to a Toltcc legend, dramatist, 5. in Madrid, and brought up 
Q. .was a falr-skiuuod man who disappeared at court, his father being secretary and 
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his mother ]ady of the bedchamber to the 
queen. He was educated at the unlT. of 
Aloald. Ho was an accomplished swords- 
man, and in 1611 the fatol issue of a duel 
drove him out of Spain. He went to the 
court of the duke of Ossuna, viceroy of 
Sicily and later of Naples, who made him 
bis minister of finance. At Ossuna's fall 
in 1619 Q. was imprisoned, hut was 
released and allowed to go to the Sierra 
Morena. In 1623 he returned to Madrid 
and loined the court of Philip IV., where 
his political writings eev. times brought 
him Into trouble, especially with Olivares, 
who had him imprisouod at Leon from 
1639 to 1643. His work was varied and 
facile, but he wrote little of permanent 
value. His political works Indude Pali- 
tiea de Dios (1626), an attack on the gor., 
and its apolcme, HeU Pefotmed (1628). 
His best work Is a brilliant picaresque 
novel, Vida de Buacdn Publos, or Gran 
Tacafio (1626). It was trans. into Eng. 
by J. Davies (1657), by Oapt. John 
Stevens (1697-1707), and by Watts as 
Pablo de Segovia in 1892. It is run close 
by his Las Visiones (1627), a vol. of 
fantastic philosophical essays, tinns. Into 
Eng. by Roger rEstrange (1667, 1901). 
He also wrote sev. devotional prose works, 
sev. interludes and comedies, and occa- 
sional verse. The best collected eds. is 
in the Biblioieca de AtUores Espaiiole^. 
See lives and stndles by J. Juderias, 1923, 
and L. Astmna Marin. 1025. 

Quezon, Manuel Luis (1880-1941), first 

E resident of the Philippine Is., b, in 
rnnble circunDiatances in Luzon. He 
studied at the unlv. of Santo Thomas but 
left to loin the insurgents under Agui* 
naldo. Later be returned to the univ., 
was called to the Bar and became dist. 
attorney in Mindoro. A member of the 
first native Filipino Assembly, ho began 
his long political association with Hcrgio 
psmena, another young lawyer, whopi Q. 
had appointed speaker in the assembly. 
Osmena estab. mmself as the chain i»ion 
of the native movement for indopenden(*e 
while Q. went to the U.S.A. as rcsidi^nt 
commiftskmer In Washington to plead for 
indep^dence. Q. soon realised that the 
secumy of the is. depended on strengthen- 
ing thelt ties of friendship with the people 
of the U.S.A. His. efforts resulte<l, In 
1916, in the passing of the Jone<^ Act, 
providing for a measure of autonoin and 
eventual independence. He then rctnnu^d 
to Manila, becoming, a senator tliere. 
But flnaucial chaos now prevailed <iad 
the U.S. Gov. tightened their control 
over the Is.* affairs with the result that 
Q. withdrew from politics until 1031. 
This time Osmena went to Washln^u to 
obtain terms for an agreement, out Q. 
regarded them as inadequate and, being 
successful at the polls, himself went io 
Washington oQce more and, with the 
DeAherats in office, bad no difficulty in 
procuring a treaty increasing Filipino 
powers of scIf-gov. with a promise of 
freedom after ten years. In 1935 be wan 
elected the first pr<*sident of the common- 
wealth of the Philippine Is. by an over- 
whelming vote. He then invited Gen. 
MacArtbur to become bis military adviser 


and to organise the PhiUppIno armed 
forces. His second term was inaugurated 
in an air-raid shelter in Doo. 1941, and it 
It was not until a personal messa^ from 
President Roosevelt reached him in 1942 
that ho left the is. and, with his family 
and Cabinet members, joined MaoArthur 
in Australia. A Bill was passed In Con- 
gress to onablo bim to retain the office of 
president until the Is. were cleared of the 
Jap., but he died from tuberculosla tn 
New York in 1944. Q. lacked adminis- 
trative experience but exercised his office 
with enthusiasm and dignity. 

Quia Emptores (literally 'whereas 
purchasers,* from the opening words), 
statute passed In 1290 to stop the praotice 
of sublufoiidatlou. The Act directed that 
upon all sales of land the feoffee (grantee) 
should hold the same, not of his Immediate 
feoffor (grantor) but of the chief lord of 
the fee (or fief), of whom such feoffor 
himself held It. By granting out the 
whole or part of his estates to an under- 
tenant, any feudal tenant wiiid, prior to 
1290, escape his feudal obligations to bis 
own overlord. The €»ffect of the Act was 
to stereotype as from that date the number 
of fee simple (see Estate, Fuk) estates or 
‘manors* in the country and to make 
freehold rent-service (see Rknt) possible 
only as incidental to the reversion. 

Quia Timet. A Q. T. action (lit. ‘be- 
cause he fears,* from the words In the 
form of the petition) In a court of equity 
(see EQniTV) has for its object the preven- 
tion of apprehended wrong. Instances 
of equitable remedies granted in such an 
action are the appointment of a receiver, 
the making an order to pay a particular 
fund Into court, a gomlBtice order on 
monoy in a baffit, an injunction (see 
Injunction ), 

Quiberon, peninsula, fishing tn., and 
seaside resort of the dept, of Morblhan, 
Brittany, France, opposite Belle jlo. The 
peninsula (an Is. before the Middle Ages) 
is united to the mainland by an isthmus 
defended by Fort PonthiCvre. In the bay 
of Q., Hawke defeated the Fr. fleet under 
Couflans (1789). In 17 95 the Republicans 
under Hoche crushed the Royalist in- 
surgents under D'Hervillv and Puisaye, 
supported by the Chouans and the Eng. 
flee^ and suppressed their attempt to stir 
up La Vend6e and Brittany against the 
Conventloo. There Is a dally ferry to 
Lo Palais (Bello Tie). Sardine fisheries 
are exploited. Pop. .3300. 

QuiohO, dept, of Uiiatemula, Central 
America. Its cap. of the same name (or 
Santa Cruz del Q.) is 90 m. W. of Guate- 
mala city and stands 6500 ft. above 
sea level. The ruius dt UtatlAn, the 
Indian city whlcdi the Spaffiards destroyed, 
arc near by. Pop. 1^000. >Somo 54 per 
cent of tbo pop. of Qualemala are pure 
Indians of twenty-one different groups 
descended from the Mayti-Q. tribe. > 

Quiohuas, or Quechuas^ were an anct. 
Peruvian tribe whose original country 
was a dist. to the N. of the present dept, 
of Ayaciicho. This tribe, under the Inca 
sovereigns during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centunos, subjugated all the 
country from Ecuador to Bolivia and 
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Chill. They rose to a bJirh state ot 
civilisation, the (pov. being a theocratic 
tyranny, nrul the king aided by an 
hereditary uristocnioy; but the riilo ot 
the dominant caste was enliglitoncd. 
iload^ were inn do, and the use of metals 
known, wiillst In architecture they ex- 
fclh'd. Their religion was a form of snn- 
uorslun. Writing was unknown, but 
hieroglyphics wore used, and records, etc., 
kept by a system of knots in cords. At 
tlie fall of the Incas they submitted to 
the Spnnlurds, rebelling in 1780, but being 
suppressed. The Q. lunguago is a rich 
agglutinative tozigiio. The people them- 
sel\4*s, mostly ongJigcrl in ngriciilturo. 
now miiuher about S.bOO.OOO, being of 
m(‘diuiii staiiire, olive in colour, with 
aquiliiK' noM‘ft ami straight black hair. 

Quickens, or Quick Grass, see Couch 


Quicklime, sec Cali'IUM. 

Quicksand tamck, living, moving), bed 
or of loose, moving sand, saturaifsl 

with vvati^r to such an oxtont that it 
leadily yiehlH to pressure and cannot 
support the weight of periple or animals. 
It IS usually very fine, mixed with clay 
or caleinin cur'vonate. Sometimes fine 
mud Wit li a t niu Idyer of aaiid ia called Q. | 
Small ti.iet-^ oeeur fairly frequentlv <it 
liN, inoutliH (especially iu the rl\s «if 
IcelamO, or along the coaat . dllfering little 
in appearuni o at n glance from the shore 
of which tin 5 form part. Old writers 
«onutirm*s giM* the iiHiiic to the drifting 
‘winds (of a deseit or the .si'adiore) earned 
hj tlie wind over the neighbouring 
cultivated land. 

Quicksilver, ace klBHcrK^ 

Quiokswood, Baron, ate t^LciJL, LoiiP 
ill on UKKAItn llhATIllHlTK 

Quiddo, Ludwig (LS'i8 Ihll). tier, his- 
torian and luicilisl. b. at llremcu, who, in 
1S1»2. h'd tlio Ger. peace lno^ 01 l]ont, 
founding and I'dltiug the Jteuiarhe Zeit’ 
achnjt fur ( rcachichtsu'iftsenachuji ( 1 s8l) ~P5 ). 
All outspoken tlemocrat, ho was im 
prl!«oncd for ii short tcnii lu I8U4 for 
attack*^ on tlio militarism of imperial 
ileriuauy in a hook entitled Caiiguia, 
Ho l)ccaiue .n member of the Kepuhlioan 
Hoif'listng in lUlU, wa^> prosident of the 
Ger. IVace Society from 1W14 to 19'Jtf and 
of the Gci‘. re.icc (’artel from 19‘iO to 
19‘i'J, being the h eipient (with Ferdinand 
Huihsoii) of the Nobel prize for pence In 
19*27. Ills palH. also include VvHerlmnO 
nnd Ih Uiohnifte (llPiU) and Die iSe/mM- 
f rage on » 2). 

Quid Pro Quo, iu law, the giving of one 
thing of equiil mine for another; or the 
iiiutiiril eoieiderat loll cud peitormuiiec of 
liotli partie-) to a eontriiet. «SVa (JoN- 
siomiATioN ; CoNriiAin'S. 

Quietism, name given to a form of 
mvHticiHiii which line shown itself at 
dUTercui thm's in tho Ohrhtiuu (’luirch. 
The tumlaiuoutal leuet of Q. is that the 
final slate of union with God l*i leached 
when the -onl i’* in a state of tHTfeot 
inaction, aiol that in Hih union the soul 
!•« purely pa^'s^\e uiidei the lU'tioii ot the 
lh\lue Light. The belief was held by 
iiianv horcdieal seeta of the early Gliuiv.|i 
m both K. and \V., and It" ailiultv with 
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the Nemiiatonlo doctrine will at once be 
86011 . The name, however, was tint used 
in connection with tho adherents of the 
Hp. priest Molinos. whose book. The 
fipiritual Guide, was corideinned in 1687. 
Mmc Guyon is one of tho best known of 
tho Qiiictlsts, and through her similar 
views were accepted by FOnelon till they 
were condenmed by Innocent XII. in 
1699, wiien he repudiated them. The 
Quakers’ doctrine of the iuward light is 
very similar to tliat held hv the Quletlsts. 
See J. Denis. ‘Quii^tlsme,’ m Mimoirea He 
Vuictufemie de (*atn, ISIU; II. lleppc, 
Oeachirhte Jer Quiet tafischtn Myatik i/i 
dcr KnthoL Kircht, 1S7.>; and A. Farges, 
Myaticat rhenomeua, 1926. 

Quilca. tn. ami port of Peru, 30 m. by 
sea N. of Mollenilo, I-* a deep and safe 
poet, but suitable only for small craft. 
A road through Cnmana links it with the 
Paii-Amer. Highway. Tho port 8or\es 
tho Camaua valley, a ciittou-growing 
centre, and other products include cattle 
and w!u«*. Tho pop. of the valk-y, 20 m. 
distant oviu* the coast road, is 9000. 

Quilimane, or Kilimane, port of Fortu- 
guoho K. Atrlea, on tho (^mliinane K. 
(Xwa-Kwa, X. branch of the Zambesi), 
about 8 m. from the sea; unhealthy 
owing to tho hULTuundIng inangro\e 
'^waiiips and rlec-grounds. Above Q. the 
riv. is iia>igablo by canoes to Mope.i. 
Exports include* ivory, copra, rubber, wax, 
coffee, oil-seeds, skins, and grround nuts. 
Pop.: in. about 7000; diet., with Chmde 
about 530.000. 

QuiUer-Couoh, Sir Arthur Thomas (1^6.3 
1944), Eng. author nnd prof, of Eng 
liierntnro, b. at Bodmin. Gomwall. eldest 
son of Thomoa Q.-C.; and grandson of 
.lonnthan Couch, of Polperro. lAhthvo- 
loglst. Educated at Newton Abbot ("ol- 
lege. Clifton College, and Trinity College 
Oxford, and while at the unlv. he pub., 
Jn 1887, Dead Man^a Hock, whh h met 
with considerable sucoeKS. and enabled 
him to enter upon a literary career. This 
‘thriller* undoubtedly owed much to the 
iiifluonc'e of It. L. Stevenson, whu "0 im- 
hniRhcd St, Jres ho couiplet ecLa boiu this 
time. Ho w’ont down frortri)xfor«l m 
1887. after having been n lectiu'er in 
c'kissics at Trinity for a year. , After four 
> 001*8 in Loudon In literary aUv’enturcs he 
leturiivd to tho W. coiiutrv. In 18^9 he 
iimrrl«*d a daughter of John flick'<, of 
Fo>vev, and CoruwaU WiW liis home for 
the leht of his life. The Astoniahtug 
l/iatfrtv of Troy Town (18;>a) introduced 
bis favourite tu. Fowe\ under (ho name 
ot Troy. In Loudon in 1S8U he Joined 
the staff of the liiiieral weekly, the 
Speaker, thus gaining some journalistic 
experience, lu the Spectator he wrote 
w’cokly about current liteniture, hU 
articles being collected in a vol. entitled 
Adeenturea in i'niiciam. Like Or. Joan* 
son Q.*C. mad * nofuiKlnmcntal distlm non 
between good eriitnro nnd good jounial- 
isin. HoNvever trivi.il tho suhjtH?t, he 
dways wiotc' w'ith "t>le. It is iicv'cr- 
tlieli^'^ tiuo that his (>ruuiinenc * a 4 .i 
oritio dates from tho pub, of his Oefnnl 
Hook ot Jinghah yerae (19001, which was 
on all haud^ retxigiu^od .h the ini' 

2C 
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snocessor ot Palgrave'a Golden Treasury, 
In his early dapj he wrote under the 
paeudonyni uC 'Q.* He was kulghttul In 
1910. and in 1912 he was appointed King 
Edward VII. prof, of Eng. literature at 
the univ. of C^ambrldgc. being elected a 
fellow of Jesus College. His Inaugural 
address as prof, was delivered in Jan. 
1913, and was followed by a series of 
lectures which now for many years have 
been well known and admired as books 
entitled On the Art of Wriinig (1916) and 
On the Art of Beading (1920J. Amongst 
his books tire I’he Ship of Stars (1899); 
The Adtenfures oj Harry Bevel (1903); 
Hefty We'^ley (1903); Sir John Consilan- 
tint <1906). He ed. The Golden Pomp 
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tRiig. ly rics . 1895); The Oxford Book of 
Hnglish Vefye (1900); The Oxford Book of 
Ballads (1910); The Oxford Book of Vic- 
torian Verse (1912); The Oxford Book of 
Prose (]92d); The Poet as Citizen (1934); 
and Q*8 Mystery A7or?€^ (1937). He v^as 
also general editor of tiio Kings Treasuries 
of Literature (25S volh.), begun m 1920. 
and ud. with J. D. Wibon the eouiedies In 
the New Cambridge ed. of Shakespeare. 
His profesBoriaJ Iccturea have boon printed 
under the following titles: Sluaus in 
Literature (3 series. 19 IS), otc.; Shake- 
speare*8 Workmanship (his greatest work 
of criticism. 1920); and Charles Dickens 
(3925). There is a cheap collected cd. of 
his tales aDd«^inaDces, and a *p' Antho- 
Imf, ed. by hVBrittain (1948). His poems 
were collected in 1929. His nnUnishod 
autobiographical Mevujries and Opinums 
was pub. in 1914. See Ufc by F. ilrltUUn. 
1917. 

Quillota, in. in tlie proy. of Valparaiso. 
Cbili, about 26 in. N.K. of the in. of 
Valparaiso. Its c'hief produefs are wine 
and copper. Pop. about 15,000. 


Quilmea, industrial tn. of Argentina, on 
the lloca railway. Noted for its large 
brewery, its other products iiioludo tox- 
tiles, rayon, and glass. It has an Eng. 
college and a high school for girls. It Is 
also a favourite summer resort. It has 
many Brit, residents. Pop. 100.000. 

Quiloa, see Kilwa Ktbiwant. 

Quilon, seaport tn. of Travaiieore, 
India, situated about 37 in. VV.N.W. of 
Trivandrum. It Is an old tn., and 
originally held a position of some im- 
portuneo. Pop. about 25,000. 

Quilter, Roger (5, 1877), Eng. eomposer, 
6. at Brighton and educated at Eton. 
He bhidicd music with Knurr at Frank- 
fort. Tie has never held anj" olTicial 
mnslivil po.sts. His works include opera 
Julia: radio opera The Blue Boar; inci- 
dent u I iiinsic for Shakespeare's As Vou 
Like It and the children’s fairy -play 
Where the Bainbow ends; Children* s Over- 
ture on nursery tunes; serenade. Three 
Enqlish Dances, etc., fur orchestra; song- 
eyolo To Julia (Herrick), songs to words 
by Shnkebpeart', Tennyson, and others, 
etc. Q.'a songs are esj^oclnlly and do- 
vservcdly weJl known. If is artless melodic 
invention has a rolinod and distinctive 
harmonic spirit which out weighs distinct 
limitations of manner. 

Quilting, see under K.Mnuoii>ERT, 

Quimper, or Quimper-Corentin, cap. of 
the dept, of Fiiiist^rc, France, situated 
about 36 m. S.E. of Bn st on the U. Odet. 
Its cathedral, dating from the Ihirtoonth 
century, is a beautiful exaruplo of Gothh*. 
architecture. It is a rtshlng tn., and 
manufs. pottery and pajior. I»op- 20,109. 

Quimperl4, tn. in the urron. of Qiiimiier, 
FinlstAro, France* bltuatod about 27 m. 
P K. of the tn. of QiiiinpiT. l*op. 
10,700. 

Quin, James (1693 1766), Eng. actor, 
son of an Irish barrister, b. in London, 
and educated at Dublin. Ho made his 
first appearance on the btage in 1710 at 
Dublin, and in 1714 was at Drurv 
Lane Theatre, London, In small parts, 
making his mai'k in Nicholas Rowe's 
Tamerlane the following year. Tn 1716 
he went to the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
i«'ields. where bo remained for fourteen 
vears. I’ho rest of his career was rlivided 
between Covenl Garden and Drury Lane. 
He was acknowledged to bo tho finest 
actor in England till tho appearance of 
<;arrlck lii 1741. Falstafit in King Henry 
IV. was the character in which lio 
excelled. See anonymous life, 1887. 

Quin, Windham Thomas Wyndham-, 
see Dunravkn and Mount Earl, 
Earl of. 

Quinoe iCydonia ruffifcina). low spreading 
tree (famllv Kosaceie) vtiili white or pink 
flovverH, followed bv fragrant but bitter 
yellow fruit, which w)ion mixed with 
apples makes an oxcdllontly fiavoured 
preserve, and is often used in pies and 
tarth. Tho 1 roe is surface -rooting, making 
a liiiw number of filiroiis rcfolH, and Is. 
thoroforo an ex<*ollent stock on which to 
graft pears. The Jap. Q. (C. Japonica) 
is a small tn^o, bearing oval leaves and 
fine red flowers, for which it is frequently 
grown in gardens. It Is probably a native 
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of Persia, ami has been cultivated from 
a rcmuto period. 

Quinoey, Thontas de, st e Dk Quincky. 

Quincunx, nrraucrciuexit. of live ohjcctb 
Ret bo that four arc at the corners of a 
B(]uaie or recta iifrlo and the other at the 
centre (e.g. the live on dl <'0 or cards); it 
is fro<in(‘ritly adopted in plantations. In 
medieval astrology the word was used to 
descriiio an arrnngenicnt of planets when 
at a distam*c from each other of live 
sip'iis, (*r IflO”. 

in hol.'ojj (i. deiioles a part !<‘iilai‘ 
arraiifireriteiit »)f tlie Jcave.s which is found 
in certain trees siioli ui the apple, poor, 
and ehorry. 'IMie sixth leaf on a sf‘*m is 
\ ertl<*ally above t he llrst. after two turns 
of the s])li'nl. Sre also under JIoman 
\nMY. 

Quincy, Josiah <1772>18G4), Aiiier. 
statesman and patriot, b. at Boston, 
gradnate<l at Harvard, and eallod to the 
Bar in 1793. He become a leader of the 
Federalist party in Massachusetts In 1800, 
and remained in ConKress till 1812. He 
possessed line oratorical powers, and a 
►latesmanliko grasp of affairs. In 1822 
ho was appointed judge tif the municipal 
e4»nrt of Boston, i-.i'd in 1829 president of 
liarvanl L’mv., a position ho retained till 
1 S4.*>. Bis last years were spent in retire- 
ment. etdclly on his farm in Oiiiney. 
Ainontfst hi-> pubs, are Uinlnry (if Harvard 
fhiirer.^iiu vols.) (ISIO); I'hv Municipal 
liiMory of ftoston ^18.>2): I'ld Menmir oj 
John (funny l(l(Uns (18,»S). /S#c hie by 
F. (Quincy, I St) 7. 

Quincy: 1. ('o. s(*at of Adams eo., 
Illinois, Tl.S.A.. <m ttie iMIsnissippi, 9.^5 m. 
from i^prinulleld. It has line public 
hiiililings .'md park.s, Manufs. irndudo 
stoves, vehicles, agrlc. imph’inent**. iiieu- 
hatora, and lobaeeo, and then’ is trade in 
(rriiiii. J*op. •l(t,00tt. 2. <)it> of Norfolk 

eo., MuK*«aehusctts, V.S.A., on Q. Hay, 
8 m. from Hf»st«)n, nott'd l«>r flno granite 
quarries. There are shiplniilding yards 
and foundries, and uianufs. of oils, chemi- 
i-als, boots and shoes, in^nware, etc. Jt 
has lustorleal interest and vmus the bp. of 
John Hancock, John Ailaiii'^, and John 
Quincy Adams. I’op. 72.000. 

Quinine, alkaloid finiiid in thi' hark of 
various Fjiecies of einehona, from which 
it is obtained by mixing tlie. liark with 
milk of lime, treating with boiling alcohol, 
and extracting tlio alkaloiii in the form of 
tlic Hiilphate by adding diliito sulphuric 
acid. The sulphate, which is the form 
most geiiernlly met v\dth, is s«ilul)le in 78t» 
parts of <*old water, but is more readily 
soinhlo in hot water and in alenhol. It is 
used in inedieinc as a Umio, an antipyretic, 
and a speeiflo In malaria, in which disease 
its value is most proiioiiiietMl. 11 a<*ts as 
a stimulant to the ner\ous system, lessens 
< ho oimeboid movement of the white 
corimseles. an«l lowers tho temp. If it is 
higher than normal. Taken in excess, it 
proihuss ringing in the ears, disturbamn' 
of the \islou. headache, and irritation 
the dlgestivo tract,. It.s eheinit-al formula 
is UajHMflaN 2,311*0. and its molecnlar 
Htnieturu has been elucidated by Koenigs 
and other chcnilsts. Tt has recently been 
synthesised by Woodward and Doering 


from liydroxyisoqulnollne. Sec altto Cis- 
mow BAIIk ALK'ATOTDB. 

Quinoa {Che nopodium qainoa)^ herb, 
allied to tb(; common Brit, goosofoot, 
cultivated in Chili ami Peru for its seeds, 
whieli are boiled like rice for eatings 
or are roastf*d to produce a eolTce-like 
decoction known us carapulgue. 

Qumol, or Hydroquinone, er)]ourless 
<*i-j.stullini5 solid (m.]>. 1G9® <7.), known in 
cbem. as iiaradiliydroxy benzene, ft is 
prepared by rjMlucmg qulnone (q.v.) with 
Hupliuruus sicid (q r.), and o\ving to its 
strong reducing pi>wi*r''' iL is as a 

pi lot ogra ph ii • de ve li ipcr. 

Quinoline uiolI-N), aroniatie l»ase 
occurring with its isr.nicr, isttquinijiine^ 
inthe fiaeti))!! 4»f coal -tar collect ed liotwcen 
23f> and 2 1 .'i ' C. ; it is nsiially preparcil by 
the ‘Skraup* renctiop, \i/. heating a 
ndxt 111*0 of aniline and glveeml w-ith con- 
cent rat 4*d MnJplnule a eifl and nitrithcnzene. 
Q. is a colourless liquid, boiling at 239® O. 
1 1 has a pleasnul smell. Is sparingly soluble 
ir« water, hut dissolves readily in alcohol, 
ether. :ind chloroform. Q. itself is nscjd 
as an Jn^oetieide. and certedn of it^ deriva- 
tivcH jiie \alunhle inedieinallv. Set> also 
LKTjroi.. 

Quinono, class of organic ooinpttuuds 
know'n a**’ the Qs. The 8lmple«t member 
of this ela>HS, benzoquinoiie ff’nTTiOab is 
obtained iiy oxidising aniline with potas- 
Mum diehromate and sulphuric nei<l. It 
is a yellow crystalline soliti, melting at 
110®, has an irritating smell, is volatilo in 
ste«im, dissolves sparingly In water but 
readily In alcohol and ether. Manv other 
i in Im‘ obtained by the oxidati'm 
of ceriuin h> ilr(,\.y- and amino-compounds 
with chromic acid. They possess the 
•s.! me general physical prop(*rties. Anthra- 
quinone. t'nlf^O*, is important ns the 
''ouree of many \aluable dyestuilH, wldle 
benzDquinone (often known as 

*Q.’) yields the photographic developer 
qninol (q.w.), when redneeil with sul- 
phurous acid. 

Quinquagesima (I^at. fiftieth). Lat. 
name for the Sunday before' A^h Wednes- 
day. C’uuiiliiig roughly, tl d p^ fl undny Is 
fifty days before' Faster, and on thi.s 
account recc'i\es its name. It is rather 
ditficailt, however, to explain safisfaetorily 
the names of thukaud tho two preceding 
Sundays, as tho time of beginning Jjcnt 
varied very considerably in tlio early 
ehnreh. 

Quinqueretne, nnct. typo of warsliip 
propel letl by five banks of oars on cither 
side. Tt is .said to haAO been introduced 
by I)ionysiu.s of Syracuse about 400 B.c. 

Quinsy, sec under q’oxsii-s. 

Quintain (from Lat. rtu qvinfana, tho 
place for exeroisi* in a lU>in. camp), name 
gi\en to an objci i, mounted on a support, 
to be tilted at, a pnhtinio in vogue in tho 
Middle Agt'S. 1 1 w as gt'iicrally a swinging 
hog, although tho po-t itself liad some- 
times to b<' ‘-truck so as to smash the 
lance. 

Quintal (connected with Lat. ee?i/um, 
100), weight used in Spain, Italy, Portu- 

E nl, and Argentina. It equals 100 libras, 
at as these vary somewhat it le equiva- 
lent in Spain and l^ortugal to 101*4 lb.. 
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Bucl in tbo ArgonUna to 101*27 lb. The Bolgrinm was guaranteed by tbo great 
old br. Q. \vn8 equal lo 100 llvre^ (108 lb.) pouters after Helghitn bad revolted from 
and the metrleal Q. ib 100 kiluKraihs the uziiun wUb the NotberhindH in 1830. 
(220 -lU lb.). The Q. T. impoued a moral obligntloD 

Quintana de la Serana, tn. in the prov. on each signatory tc» reapect its provisiuns 
of BadajuK, Spain, about 66 m. 10.S.E. of irrespective of whet her tbeso were \ iolated 
the til. of Baduioz. f’op. 8000. by any other signatory. Strictly there 

Quintanar de la Orden, tn. in the pru\. were two treaties: the first, wherein the 
of Toledo, Spain, about 57 ni. S.lC. of king of the Netherlands agreed with the 
the tn. of Toledo. I'op. 0000. five powers (Austria, JB'rance. Qreat 

Quintana Roo. federal ter. of Moxico. Britain, Prussia, and Russia) to recog< 
In the Yucatan peuiosula, with the Oarib' nine the existence of Bolgrinm as *an 
bean Sea to the E. Ounstituted in 1902, independent and porpetuall? neutral 
ft bos an area of 19,438 bq. m. Cup. state, bound to observe neutrality toward 
Clictumal. Pop. 18,800. all other states *: the second (not signed 

Quintero, Seraflii Alvarez (1871-193S), by the Nethorlaiuls). whereby the five 
nnd Joaquin Alvarez (1873-1944), Sp. powers guaranteed the proxisious of the 
dramatists, brothers, 6. at TMtrero, Seville, first treaty. An important feature of 
In their gi'j«‘cfnl pluja they revived the this twenty Is that it omitted proxisions 
traditional humour of Rueda*8 pasos. in previous agroeinouta (which were of a 
Most of their piec'cs havo a background temporary nature) for the occupation of 
of Andaluisian life. Some are Acs udleofeit Bolf^an fortresscH by (Iroat Britain and 
(1900); Las Flores (1901): McUraloca Prussia. Thus no signatory contemplating 
(1912); and l>i Cah/mnuida (1919). They a breach could start xxith this definitive 
are not remarkable for deep moral oi odvantago over the idher signatories. In 
social piu'poso, nor indeed for cbarac- 1866-67 a draft second tn^aty was con- 
terlsation, but tlie dialogue is aUx-ajs eluded between Kranoo and Prussia by 
Irresistible. See Helen and Oranvilie- which Napoleon Ilf. proposed that he 
Barker, Fimr Plays by Joaqutn and should annex Belgium in consideration of 
Serafin Quintero^ 1928. facilitating tla^ imi«)n of (lormauy with 

Quintet, musical oomposition, written and under Prussia in the *Nortli Our. 
for five ports, vocal or iDstrumcntal, in Confederation.* Bismarck betrayed this 
xvhich each port is essential to the render- conspiraev and gained his object without 
log of tho whole work, more particularly pacing the price. When the Franco- 
a chamber work in sonata form for five Prussian xvar of 1870 broke out the Brit, 
instruments, usually pianoforte and string Gov. asked the bolligorouts lo state 
quartet (pianoforte Q.) or five stringed their interitioiiH xxith regard to Belgluin. 
instruments (string Q.), Of vocal Qs., Ni*ithcr wishod to invite Great Britain’s 
the most famous is that xvldch occurs in intervention and hence each dlsavoxxod 
Wagner’s ^leisUrsinger. Qs, for stringre*! any inttuitiou of erossitig the Bc5lgian 
instruments have been composed hy frontier, and duplicate treHties wore Higned 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, lieethoven, and to that ofTeet, the Jsrit. tlov. undertaking 
others, while Qs. for other instrument h at once to doclaie xxor on tlie party in- 
have been written by Mozart, liaff. fringing thiH proviso. Those trfMitieM wore 
Brahms, Schumann, *and Schubert. to be operative during the xvar and txvelvo 

tluintilian (Marcus Fabiua Quintlllanus) months after, the iudependoneo nnd 
(r. 40-c. 100), Koiii. critic and rhetorician, neutrality of Belgium ilepcuding. on tho 
Probably b. at CalagurrJs, N. Spain, and expiration of that period, as heretofore on 
educated at Rome. In 68 ho returned tn the treaty of 1839. To what over degree 
Rome in the train of (Jalba. and obtained this treaty was made in tlie Interests of 
a high repn^^on as a pleader and teacher the miorantors it xt as clearly as much to 
of oratory.^ais meat w’ork Is De Helium’s advantage. Its violation hy 

Hone Oratorio, a treatise in twelve liooks Germany xx*aH not seriously defunded hy 
on the education of a rhetorician. It is the Ocr.Gov. Nee Bk1/(iium; Neittrautv. 
written in a clear thojigh ornate Mvh. Quintus Calaber (Calabar or Smyrnfeus), 
exhibiting exca^llent judgment, tost^, .ind Qk. poot of the fourth or fifth nontury 
learning. The best ods. ore by G. ii. a.d., so called becauHi ld.H epic, ParoB- 
Spalding, T. Zuinptnjv., and E. Bonorli pomena Uomeri or Pot4homerira (ron- 
(1798-1834). (/. Ualni (J868-69), F. tinuing the Trojan xvar from Hector’s 

Meistcr (I8S7), and A. l{a<lernj<u Ik r death to the return of tho Gks.), was 
(1917-35), and tboio nrc Eng. tran«-. ox discovered at Otranld in (*alabria iu tho 
Guthrie (1756), J. PatsJill (1774), J. fifteenth century. Jlis materials xxcre 
W’atson (1855-56); and 1'. .H. Colscm mainly doriv'crl fn)m tbo cyclic poets, 
(1924). See J. (Joiisin, Etudes, sur especially Lehclics and Arctimis. The 
Quintilien, 1936. first cd. of Q. was print o# with Tyrplao- 

Quiiitlnus, or Quentin, St. (d. 287), dorus and Coluthiis (probably his cou- 
tra<litloiially supposed to have been a temporaries) 1^ Aldus ir. See 

Rom. by blrtn: A missionary to Gaul, eda. of T. C. Tyehsen (1783, 1HU7) and 
be converted tho inhab. of the Amiens TT. A. T. Kochfy (J853): and A. Byce. 
dlst., being mortyrtMl at tho tn. now SeUcl Translations, 1821. Ser G, \V. 
called St. Quentin. Paschal, A Study of Quintus of Sinyrnu, 

Quintuple Treaty ( 1839 ). Celebrated 1904. 

’scrap of paper,* the breach of which was Quintus Curtius Rufus, see Cuhtiua. 

the immediate cause of the entry of Groat Quintus of Smyrna, see QVINTUS 

Britain into the First World War. It OsiJtBRR. 

was by this troaty that the neutrality of Quipu (Peruvian ouipu knot), also 
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qmppu, qutpo, qinpoft, Quijnui, or klnua^ 
was u knot do vine of comiminloation 
employed in auot. Peru. It generally 
ootiHi<4ted of a number of threads or cords 
of dlilopcMit Iciigtti, thickness, and colour, 
mainly of twisted wool, hanging from a 
top-hand or crossbar. It was used os a 
method of recording lilstorical events and 
odlets, reckoning mjoounts, and sending 
inofisages. The number, bijsc, position, 
distam e apart, and colour of the knots aU 
had particular m'^anlngs. Some other 
allot, peoples (hi China and Tibet) and 
some primitive tribes of the present day 
have also employed similar iiinomouic 
devices of coninuinicatioii. 

Quirinal, one of the seven hills on which 
Home was built, N. of the Palatine, and 
one of the oldest quarters of the city. 
On it stands the Rom. pala^se of the kings 
of Italy, known by the same name. 

Quirinus, sre RoMTiLUfl; Mars. 

Quiritas, name whlcli the olilzons of 
Rome asuiuncd in their civic capacity. 
It is connected with Qulrlnas, an anct. 
Rom. deity jiossibly ofisoelatod with 
Mars. 

Quisling. Lauriiz Vidkun Abraham 
(1887-1945), Nor"'eglan politioian, b. at 
Pyrcsdal, graduated in 1911 from the 
N orwegian royal mlllta ry academy. From 
1921 t<i 192r> he worked for Nansen and 
for the League of Nations, residing molnly 
in Moscow. Ho entered politics on his 
return to Norway in 1929, proving a 
rabid nTiti-Ooiumunist, thougli few Nor- 
wegians ever regarded him seriously. He 
becanie defetiee ininislor in 1991, later 
founding a Koselst party, the Nasjonal 
Samling; hut his oetivitics as a minister 
w'ore erltieisod continuously and Ids 
motives were suspected. II is actions 
during tlic Second World War gave 
a new name to the old crime of treason. 
In April 1940 Dr. Rrauer, tier, minister 
in Oslo, insisted, after tlie Norwegians 
hail repuloeil the thT. motorised force 
sent against Oslo, that Q rnu'^t lead 
any administration the Oer*^. ^^e^6 willing 
to acM-opt. Hut although Koht, the 
Norwc'giaii foreign minister, appeared 
ready to consider a (’liaugo of g<iv. which 
would make po-i'ithle eoilahoiat ion with 
tiermany, this submlsdoii to a tl'hcredlt,ed 
puppet was foo mueii to .isk and the king 
I’efu^ed llrauer’s deiiiand. Aft or tho Ik*- 
traynl by Q. piibliu opinion was ho strong 
against him that even the Oerv. could not 
ignore It. Ilcueo i^. was Hhel\ed ami did 
iiol ivnppeur until Sopt. 1910, when the 
Oors. mmio tlieir capital Miindor of 
restoring Q. to power at the same time as 
tin > disposed of nil the i)oliti(%il parties 
except (;,’s party. Nasjonal .^amling. 
Having ahi'lved Q. for the ilrst time the 
Oer**. tried to win tho Norwegians over bv 
assuming the role of friendly ‘protector.* 
This was Norway’s most dangerous hour, 
iMit the peotile were intransigant and 
the opposition stitToiied. Hv tho cud 
of Sept. 1940 Terhoven, the tier, governor, 
threw olT the niask. and, in a senes of so- 
callefl ih»ei*ees, ‘deposed* King ILwikoii, 
dissolved Ihe gov.. abolNieil all polltii'al 
parties exeejit (>.’•- own, and set up » 
puppet gov. eiitiicl> composed of qiiis 


lings. After tiio surrender of Germany 
the Q. or traitor ‘gov.* fled the country 
(though Q. stayed), and the Norwegian 
Gov. roturned to Oslo from Its temporary 
refuge in Loudon. Q. was eventnaliy 
tried for treason and executed. See 
Norway, History, 

Quisqualis, genus of climbing shrubs 
(family Combretaoem), with terminal 
clusters of white or orange -red flowers, 
natives <»f India and the Malay Archi- 
pelago. Q. indica is grown In slovehouses. 

Qui Tam, in law the name given to a 
penal action (see Penal Statutes) in 
whloli part of the penalty is riven to the 
Crown and tho other part to the common 
informer. So caJlnd because the writ 
desoribert the plaintiff as one *qui tain pro 
ilomino i‘cge qiiain pro se ijiso sequitur* 
(‘who sues as well lor bim-.elf as for the 
king*). 

Quito, city in tho prov. of IMchiiieha, 
and tho cap. of Ecuador, situatcii about 
190 in. N.N.B. of Guayaquil. Nearly 
10,009 ft. above sen level, it enjoys a 
teinpcrati* climate, though cloio to tho 
equator. Althougii, indeed, Q. is almost 
on tho equator, the air is alwnvs chillv 
owing to t he altitude; the average monthly 
temp, is 51' F., with a range of Ic-jn than 
one degref‘. Q. Is well arranged, and has 
sov. largo squares among them the Pla/.a 
Mayor. The centre of tho in. i- the 
Plaza Indepcndeiiein, a plaza of gardens 
fountains, .iml tropical troos. Tiit iity 
is old and Wii'i (*rlgiiially the <mp. of tho 
Incas, estub. on the site of an old huliaii 
vil. on tlif slopes, of thov'oleauf) Piehincha. 
The volcano Is no longer active, and on 
its bmer, g“ntler slopes arc small taims 
devoted <'bicrty tt» ginins and potot «s.-. 
g. has n uriiv. and a fine catlKdral, ihc 
see of an nrehhishop. The chief muniits 
arc shoes, w'oidicn and cotton m.itci»aK 
saddles. hlauket>. and e.triieta. The mil- 
nmd to g. lias its terminal on the K. bank 
of the Guayas K. There i'^ an air service 
between Q. and GuaTaquil. During the 
colonial period Q. W’as admiulst4‘rcil tir-.t 
from Lima oud 1 itcr fnun Rogutu. When 
tho Wtir-^ of Hide man lenc o^ reed tho 
ctdouies from i^pain, g, was mcTuded with 
(‘olomhla and Venezuela in a ‘tiroatcr 
( idoiuhui,’ which Rollvap ir^ vain at- 
tempicd forui and adinimstcr from 
! Pogofa. Prq>. 1^2.109. 

' Quit Rents, ono of the iMjeuliar remain- 
ing iiienlcnts of copvhold timiire. Tho 
name also given to tr<*ehold or ‘chieC- 
i rent ’ (.v« gtu v KMi-rom s). lly t he (.'•nil* 
veranctng \cl, issj R. may bo 

r<'deciued by paying l(» the pc,\MVii abso- 
lutely entitled the piic' certtllcd by the 
Ministry of Agrioulturi' 

Quixote, Don, sn urubr (’KitVANTK® 
Saavedra. Miuuel iu.. 

Qum, see Ktm. 

Quoins, blocks at the corners of build 
iiigR, which togothop make up the externivl 
nngloH. WitrTi projecting a little, they 
arc termed ima/ic gs. {see Mvsonkv). 
Vise short blunt vvedgt'S used by emu- 
posifors to Rceiipc the tvpe in tin* chase. 
Meehaideol Qs. worked hv a I'eiitral "orevv 
operatinir an expuntlmg device are ‘-ome- 
liiiici) used Tho lei 111 .ipplied in iii.iuv 
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trades, etc., to pieces of wood stone, etc., 
used for wedging. 

Quoits, game having some resomblance 
to the anct. practice of discus-throwing, 
thoufirb it is more skilful and does not 
require so much strength. The game is 
played as follows: two iron or steel pins 
or *hobs* are placed in the ground at a 
dietauce of 18 yds. apart, and round each 
of them a circle of 3 ft. diameter is 
drawn. Play may be from either end, as 
in bowls. The object of the game, which 
may be played by any number of playert. 
divided Into sides, is to throw the Q. as 
near the pin as possible. A ringer (or quoit 
surrounding the pin) counts two points, 
and tho (juoit nearest to the hob one point. 
The curling and bowling principles of 
driving away opponents' balls ore followed. 
Tho quoit is, as a rule. a)»out 7-11 lb. in 
weight, nut more than 8^ in. in diameter, 
and with a hole of about 21 in. diameter 
for the thumb or forefinger. Q. dates 
from the fifteenth century, and Is played 
now in Britain, principally m Scotland, 
Lancashire, and the Midlands. It is also 
played in America. 

Quorn, one of the most famous hunts 
and hunting packs in England, named 
from Quorndon (q.r.). though its actual 
centre is at Melton Mowbray. 

Quorndon, par. and tn. of Lciccstcr- 
shire, England, 2 m. from Loughborough. 
1 m. from Barrow station. Pop. abnut 
3100. 

Quorra, see Niger. 

Quorum. In law a justice of tJie peace 
is said to be of tho Q. when tiic coininis- 
sion appointing him expresses tlint be is 
one of those whose presence is necessary 
to constitute a bench, as at quarter 
sessions. The term Q. in this rontoxt is 
derived from tho words in the Lnt. form 
of tho commission : * Quorum nniim A. B. 
esse volumus* (*Of ^hom ue will that 
A. B. be one'!. Hence by analogy. In 
anjr assembly, committee, etc., when it 
is necessary that a certain number of 
officers or members should be present to 
give validity to its Oi-ts, that number is 
said to cc jDst itute a Q. 

Quota, colHmercial term in ijitemational 
trade. In treaties negotiated after the 
ilrst World War it signified tho quantities 
of essential commodities for which export 
and Import licences wdre issued respec- 
tively by the countries concerned. Also, 
after the First World War. immigration 
Qs. based on iirefei'crK c. s for ccilaui 
races — such as the Nordic* in Ainericn— 
as immigrants were estab. in tlio (J.S.A. 
and in other countries (see iMMiGRA'noN). 
The Brit. Colonial Oflico in 1934 intro- 
duced a Q. scltcmc for juiports of nk- 
ondary goods into the Crown coIotium 
in order to restrict the excessive importa- 
tion of 'sweated* goods from .Tapati (the 
introduction of itehcr tariff'^ was out of 
the Mostion as being incomimtible with 
the Congo Basin treaties governing pre- 
ferential tariffs in tbe Import trade of 
African dependencies ond providing, infer 
alia, for completely free trade within tho 
area to which tho treatli*s applied ). (ireat 
Britain also has a film Q. iKtubltMhing 


the proportion of Brit, lllins which must 
be shown. Tho Brit. Clov. also applied 
tho Q. system to tho importation of 
w*heat and other foodstuffs after the First 
World War. In Great Britain tho term 
also refers to the proportion of Jtiome- 
grown wheat to bo used by millers under 
tho provisions of the Wheat Act in making 
flour. See further under Agriculture, 
A. during and since the First Witrld War, 

Quotidian Fever, see Malaria. 

Quo Vadis?, see itSiENKiEWicz, Henrvk. 

Quo Warranto, old writ formerly issuing 
from the king’s bench div. against any 
one who claimed or usurped any olllce, 
franchise (q.v.), or liberty, to inquire by 
what auihorily he supported his idaiin. m 
order to determine tho right. It lay also 
in case of non -user or long neglect of a 
franchise, or abuse of it, and cuuimaudcd 
the defendant to bhow hy what warrant 
he cxcrcibcd such franchibo, having never 
had any giant of it or having forfeited It 
by neglect or abuse. Tho judgment on 
a writ of Q. W. was final and conoluhivc. 
even os agevinst tbe Crown. It lias long 
ago fallen into disuse, liaving been super- 
seded by on m/onnatiou (aiiiotleof crlminul 
probeeuiioii) filed by tho attorncy- 
genernl. The lemi espe«*ially applied 
to a unit of inqulP^ f»et up in 1278 by 
Edv^ard 1., Avho desired to examine the 
warrants by wlilrb baroiLS uiifl corpora- 
tions owned land and cxerriboil juns- 
dictioD, in an attempt to pre\ eiit cnei*(>ach- 
iiients on the prlvllogeN of the (Yown. 

Qurna, El, or Kurna, tn. of Iraq, 4.'> m. 
N.W. of Basra, on the Tigris. The 
rt*pnted site of the Garden of E«ien is in 
the ilist. Tho tn. bus strategie im- 
portaueo, and btonds on an anr>t. site. 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak (d. 121 U), founder of 
Muslim dominion in lutlia. Jle jl, 
in the late twelfth and early tlurtocnth 
ceniurieb, diiring Mohammad Ghori's in- 
vsMun of India. Q., in his youth, had 
bien brought us a shiNo frr>m Turko.?tan, 
l>iil aft*T being sold to the local governor 
of Njbhapur, passed into tho hands ot 
Mohammad. He w’us a lino rider and a 
good archer, was wt‘11 enough educated, 
and rofio to tho higliCbt rank m the servico 
of Mohammad, w'ho appointed him viceroy 
of his N. eonquePts. After the death of 
Mohammad Gtuul Q. lu’eatiic indopendont 
and ruled N. Ludia until his death in 1210 
from an aocidciil at polo. 1'hc nij-al line 
he estab. on an jusecuio throiio is known 
in Indian iii^t. as that ot tip* ‘bla\o kings’ 
from the origin of Q. Bis death wob 
follow(*rl by I'f'volt uiiioog both the 
Muslims and Hindus and. Tn 1211, the 
Muslim nobJf'M uffiTCd too tiironc to 
Bhams-ud-diu Tltiitmish, sqn-ln-law of Q. 
and a member of a nroininont Turkman 
family. Q. and Lltiitmish between them 
en'eted on on enclosed space at Ddhi the 
jiiaguitlecnt bulldmgb known as the .fnnil 
mohquo (Jaml Masjid), the first t/o be 
built III Indi.i, ami the Kutb-ud-din or 
Qiiwwat-uMsLun iiiohciir*. See Sir Jl. 
Sharp, Delhi: its Stort/ and Jiinldings, 
192b; J. A. I'age. A Uutde fo the Qutb 
(l»e]lii), 1!)38; and Sir G. Hiitibar, A 
llistory of India (new ed.), 1913. 
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R, thf* f'lKhti'onth loticr of tlio Eng:, h. iit MaJnz. Hr stinlircl «t 

alphabet, was the nincirtmUi in the 'rouTH Alruiri, rc1 liming to VuJda In 

numerical, soTcnteenth in the ordinary, Hcpso (8(H). imd toniKlint? there the first 
(»k. alphabet, seventeenth in I lie Rom., public r, invent sc-hool in Henrifiny. Ho 
and twentieth in the I'hoiiiclan. The was made abbot (822-42), uthI brrame 
rnrliest form of r was the l^hcenician 4: archbishop of Menfz (Mainz) In 84 7. Jfo 
in (*k. the symtiol beraTiie 1\ a short tail condemned (iottsrbalk (818) for his views 
beiniar at one time added, from which the on the doctrine of prrdc-t Inution. R. 
Lat. and Entf. R is derf\ ed. Ollier form** wrote cfiminentarics on the Hlble, mart yr- 
of U wore lntrodi3ocd at different times, olotrics, liomilies, and poetry, ineludint? the 
TIh* Semitic name of the letter !m rfs/i. Vent (^realnr STriritua, and was a prom- 
nieaniin? ‘head’ (rd-sA), hut it is doubtful inent scholar of his era. ,srr his ‘Oiiera 
wljetlu)r this left rr ever had the form of a omnia* in ,f. P. Mifime's 1*cUro1oaiiii and 

ht‘ad. The value of tho ebaraeter is J^iium Carsua Cmnjiletvs (vnls. cvli.- 

alwnya tho Rarne, a continuous sonant exii.). .SVeahio the studies hy T. .<i)engrlcr. 
nlteniiiee made between tho tip of the 185(1; A. Kohler. 1870; and E. Dunniiler, 
tonfiiie and tho roof of the mouth at a 1S08. 

point more or less removed from the Rabat: 1. et F*tah, camp <»f vic- 

iippcr front te<»th. Tlie sound of r, how- tory), c ap. a ml -seaport of Morocco (W. 
ever, \arJe8 more than that of any other eoa^t). Africa, Charh prov., oppo'-ite 

r'onsonani, ucc/»tiI ijr i-o lan^iagro or mili ('bailee, t'la), serving: as the port of 

dialect. A syJlabic / is fouml in many Fez, 110 in. W . Textiles, carpet--, and 
langriiHgrcM. and wa.s probably present in pottery an* manufactured: other exports 
thc» Indo-European mother-1 oiiKue. Tho I ar<‘ wool, skinc, \v.t,x, <*ork. sllujicr-i, and 
Semitic r was jirobably trilled, whilst the bc'ari-. A l>ar at the mouth of the liu- 
r of modern India is a cacuminal r. In Kt'gfrcg: makc's the entrance to the port 

('’liineae the sound r does not appear. In dau^terous. It was founded in 1100, and 

(instl Britain Scotsmen and Welshmen contains barrack'-, an ar.-,onal. and an 
trill their r’.'i more than Kutrlishnien; Her. aqueduct. Tho most important feature 

and Fr. r*.s arc on the wJiole uvular. In is the half finidied tower, 11.*) ft. liisrli. 

clieni. H is often iiM’d ns a symbol for an The ruins cd the an«*t. Sheila or '^ala 
alkyl ttro up. Cwflanu. while Ra, Rb, He, C’olonia are close* b.\ . with tombs of the* 
Hh, liii and Ku are the s>inlio!s for one Alinohado and Mnrinide >-iiltiuis. R. isan 
atom of radium, ruhidiinn, rhemium, educational centre, aiul has an lust itut do 
rliodinm, radon, and ruthenium resper- llautcw Etudes Maroeaines, a scdic)ol !or- 
fivcly. mcrly maintained by the It. Oov., and the 

RlOl, .sec*, wac/cr AmsniP. Instilut Scseiitifiqnerhfcriflpii.forrese.ireh 

Ra, j»c’r Eisvit (IIihtouy). w'ork. In 192.S teachers’ tr.iiiiing ccnir'-cs 

Raab, .see fJvon. were* started at tin* hiijh -c-hoeds for liojs 

Raabe, Wilholm (1881 -1910). Her. and H. Is on the route of the air 

novelist, h. at EH('her.-.lMni*-<'n. Brmiswiek. scr\ me bet w'cen Toulouse and Ha.snblainMi. 
He* was a .student at Bc'iJin rni\., wdiero There arc modern port in.stallationc^. Dur- 
be look up pliilo-^ofihy, and wtiilo tlu*ro ine: the allied landinprs in N. AjjMea, in the 
pub. bis flr.st work. c*iititlcd 7)i> C?irovik Sc*eond World War, Amor, fclrees oc-eupiLd 
c/er SpvrJingsijfi^tr (18.i7), whieli was w'cU R. on Nov. II. 191.8. and tlietn. beeaiiie a 
rc'ceived. At Slultprari he wrote Dfr Uuno for the allied ad vniu'c*. U*p. .57.900. 
H ungerjHifitor ( 18 *itl); ythii Ttljoit (1868); 2. suburb of Mdbia (q.r.), Malta, ^tn'teh- 
nncl Per Srhuildt nlum/) (1.870). II is Inter iiip oluiifr the spur from the lortllled walls 
works. anionv: wliieh wc'rehumc»roiisno\ els* iif that nnet. tn. Jt covers much of the 
and hist orieaJ talc's, written at Brunswick, site of the Korn. eit\, and has \arious 
liieluclc' Jlorar/cfr (1^^7(>). eon'-lderc'd by • relies of that perhsl. fneludinja: the ex- 
mo.st people lc» l>o his ma-itcTpiece, nncl I eaval<*d Rom. villa, w hit 1». partly restored, 
ffastcnbeck (1.899). His ('olU eted work.*- is now a muaomu. The chief nu'^t. inomi- 
were i*d. by II. Klemm Ctrd ed., 1935). ments are the aeries of eat aeonibs in which 
iSVc life by W. Ilerz, 1926. and F. Ilart- the dead of all periods have been buried, 
inniin, Wilhelm fledanktu und There arc many c'hiirehes. The par. 

Frinnrruvgcn, 1927. chur<*h c'f St. I'.muI vas founded in 1575 

Raamsdonk, com. in N. Brabant, aboie ibts Trog:Iod>te C’luireb, which may 
Nc'tliCThnulK, 10 in. N.W. of Breda. Pop. ha^e la»eii one* <»f the earliest place.*- of 
0000. Pliri^tian w*urship in Ihe la. R. has a fine 

Raasny, i-c. of T nvernesa -shire, Scotland, seric.s of n 10 Q'l^ * oric's. Chief of these Is I he 
c*losc to the i.s. of Skye. It has rlc-h Doiuinioan, w. h a baroque church and a 
depo-its of iron ore. BenKth 12 in.; fine cloistc'r of late .sixteenth-century date, 
breadth 1 to 3 iii. The AiiKiisf iiiian has a church designed 

Rab, see AHiiK. by Jc*ronm Tassar. eiiRincer to the ortler 

Rabanus (Hrabanus, or Rhabanus) at the lime c»f the* grreat sleire and creator 
MaKnentius *Maurus* (e. 776 8,56), Oer. of many of I he preat ImlldinKN of Valletta. 
Ileiiedlet iiu* savant and prolatcc, of Fr. iTho Frunciseaus also have baroque 
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churches. The approach to the tn. under 
the walls of Mdina was oi lunncTitcd li\ 
eifirhteentlfceutury gri'antlniaslers with 
fountains; near by are the tribunes, from 
which they watchc^l horse- roclntf aioii? a 
lane below. In tho \V. hills is Verdala 
l*alace, laSG, a fortifled tower, whleh 
fonna the summer residence of the 
iTovernor of Malta. Ou tho hill of Mtarfa 
Is a military hospital and barracks. U. is 
a largo par., covering much of the lonely 
\V. uplands scarred with anct. rock>toin1>s 
and troglodyte dwelling, many of which 
are stiU occiipled. The l)igh*perchetf 
eighteenth-century church of the Iiamacu- 
lato Conception looks out over tho dnesl 
prospect In ^Slalta. 

Rabaud, Henri (1873-1941)). Fr. com- 
poser, 6. in Paris. lie learned composi- 
tion under Massenet, and lu 1884 won the 
Grand Frtx de Home with a symphony 
and an oratorio entitled Job. Ue Is best 
known b> his operas, particularly Mdrouf, 
first perfunned in 1911 at tho Opera- 
(;omiqne, and T/Aptjel de la mer, based 
on J. M. Synge's Riders to the Sea, also 
first performed at the Op6ra-Oomiane. 
He composed three other operas. Im Fille 
de Roland (1904); Rolande ei It mauvais 
garcons (1934); and Marfine (1947). 
Eclogue, wliieh was suggested l>y Virgil s 
First Eclogue, and UirerUssnnent, on 
Hussian thenies, are among his instru- 
mental works. Ho also wrote two sym- 
phonies. film music, songs, etc. Ho was 
director of tho eonscrv'atolre fr«*m 1920 t«» 

1941, Mioceeding Clabriol Faun'' in the 
post, and w-as also conductor at tho <ipera. 

Rabaul, chief port of the Australian 
mandated ter. of New tlulnea, Pacific 
Ocean, in N.K. New Uritain, ith a line 
laud -lucked harbour. Tho harbour may 
once have been a grout volcanic crater, 
whioli became broken at one side, and 
consequently is connected with Ulancho 
Bay. It Is deep and offers cxc< llcnf pro- 
tection for shipii of any size. About the 
harbour lies a semicircle of rats., of which 
The Mother and Tlic Doughters art' a purt , 
and In faot tho tn. of H. lies at the foot of 
The Mother. K. was estab. in 191 1 ) b> 
the Gors. 

R. IS merely a vil., hut in these rcinole 
is., with thyir small pop. of wJiito ofhriais, 
traders, and planters, it is a plae.e of *>ome 
importance end almost fhe only one pos- 
sessing W. amonities. lii Juno 1937 most 
of R. was threatened with destrnetion by 
an eruption of the volcanoes Mother and 
N. and S. Daughters. These cmptloiis 
coAored the tn. with mud and forced the 
surviving iniiah. U* flee, and tho authori- 
ties then soiiglit some better location tor 
tlio ar 4 'hlpc]ag(>*s hcad<)iiartcrH, the ad- 
mini'-tration moving to Salatnaua in 1938. 
New (InlncH was rnptui-od on Jan. 23, 

1942, by the Jnp.^ho surrcndcml to tho 
Austrahaas on Scffl. 13, 1943, but R. had 
been ^iininated as a base bv .lime 1944. 
In 1947 the Australian miui-*tcr for ex- 
ternal ters. announced that Kokopo was 
to l>e the administrative cap. Pop. (1939) 
83,000 (Karopeons Isri.ouO; natives 
67,000). Present pop. (tion-indlgeiioiiH) 
4700. See als/) unJer pAc rPio Camihiovh 
IN Skconm Woiin# VV\H. 


Rabba, sec under Nupr. 

Rabbet, or Rebate, gi(»o\e or slot cut 
along the eilge of a board to ri‘ccivo tlie 
edge of another board or a tougne. NVt 
Joinkuy; (Jarpentky. 

Rabbi (lleb., ‘iny master’), title ^dveii 
to teachers of the Inw’ aiiiong tho .Jew's. 
Ill N.T. times lt,s nso was not restrloled, 
but In the eourso of the tlrst century a.i>. 
it became rostrieted to tho xircsident of tlie 
Sanhedrin If he w'on* of the family of 
Hillel. After the deatructlon ot the 
Temple, and the rise of the Rabbinic 
HchoolR. it finally beeaino extended to all 
those authorised to decide legal and 
ritualistic problems. 

Rabbi ben Ezra, see Tun K'/.ra. 

Rabbit {l^us amivulus), herliivorons 
rodent, w'hich, by its e.\tremo fecundity, 
its great adaptability, and the decrease in 
its natural enemies, bas spread rapidly and 
widely In temperate /ones of the w’orld. 
In Australia control has been, and is, 
costly, although cold-storage develop- 
ments have made possible a lai'gc* export 
trade In Rs. for the tabic. The wild It. 
resembles tho hare hut is smaller, with 
shorter bead, ears, hind legs, and feet, is 
greyer In coloiu*. and hu‘ka black tips to 
the oai*s. Hh. are gri'anrloiis and promis- 
cuous, burrowing extensively in tho soil. 
They start to breed at aboui; six months. 
Gestation lasts twenty -eight ila>s. There 
arc* four to eight litters in the year with 
three to nine young per litter, born almost 
naked, blind, with closed cars, and com- 
Iiletcly helpless. In Urt'zit Britain young 
arc born tho year round, the largest 
litters in summer and tho sinolle.st in 
winter. There is apparently a pop. 
cycio also, increase, abundance, and 
decline taking hvo to seven years. In 
agriculture tho B. ranks second only to 
tho rat as a pest. Destruction is a legal 
obligation. The most eQectivo methods 
arc: (1) trapping, snaring, and ferreting in 
autumn and (‘.irly winter, followed by a 
blocking ol holes: and (2) gassing, by 
placing calcium or potaR«<nim cyanide 
powder in all re-opened holes. Under 
domestication Rs. may be kept as pets 
or bred for exhibition, fui*, or for meat. 
Douiestlc its. arc larger tlian wild Rs., 
more variable in colour and in features, 
such as pendent or lop cars, and length of 
coot, 

Rfibbil-keeping. — Rs. are kept com- 
mercially for meat production, fur, and 
pelts. For meat lar^m crosb-breeds sm U 
as Flemish Giant and Belgian Han- may 
bo kept, but It is more prodtabU* to roar 
dual-purpose bneds for ronat and fur. 
The b«‘8t breed for meat Is the Chinch 111a, 
which also gives a valuable skin or j)clt. 
Tho best fur breeds for pjelfs are Rox 
varieties such jus rhjnchillaikix, Lynxrcv, 
Sealrox, Hablccex, Uavauarex. ami Ijtlac- 
rox. Tho pelts are more valimble than 
tiio mejit carcasos. Tho loug-coatJ'd 
Angora is e\colleiit for wool, for which 
there is an unsatisfied deiuaiid. The yield 
avoragf'S 12 to 14 oz. yearly per rabbit, 
the useful life being thnn* years. Rs. need 
constant attention, twi<*u daily feeding, 
and once weekly cloaning-onf . Feeding 
Is cronntiiical. as the food corishU* largely 
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of wobto leafy grt^cufl au<l roots nirossiea 
loaves, caiTf)t8, turnips, poa haulms, red 
clover, chlckory, etc.) and only needs the 
supplement of hay, straw, or cooked 
potato>and*bran mosh in times of 
sbortkgo. Food should bo fresh, fed 
frequently and in small amounts, if Its. 
aro to tlixlve well. The size of the unit 
should bo regulated by amount of food 
economically avallablo In winter, but 
should include not ICS's than sIjc breeding 
does to bo worth while, yielding about 
ninety Its. annually. Itouslng consists 
of breeding hutches with com part men is 
*27 in. wide, 2‘2 in. deep, and 4*2 in. long; 
colony hutches such os small sheds, 
allowing 2 scj. ft. of Moor hpnee per R. ; 
and iliilshiiig hutebe.s with compartments 
18 in. wide, 17 in. deep, and 22 in. high. 
Hutches should face a. or S.W., but be 
shaded from liot aun and slieltxjreil from 
draughts. J^recdlng begins by mating up 
early in the y<*ar. late Jan. or early Feb., 
and three litters ore usual, spaced 
throughout the year. Young Rs. are 
weaned at four to eight weeks, sccTegated 
as lo sox, and placed in colony hutches. 
.\t about four and a half months bucks 
need to be plo.^d fu bingb* hutches for 
ilnishlng and to prevent ilamnge to fur 
bv lighting; the docs need moving at about 
ti VC to six months for finishing. Although 
valuable for their meat, the greater 
return tomes from their pelts, and the R. 
should be pelted when In Its best coat. 

See J. yiiiipaon. The Wild Rabbit, 1908; 
R. Ryiig, Aniiora Rabbit-breeding, 1926; 
Ministry of Agriculture, Modern Rabbit 
Keeping, 1041; G. A. Townsend, Practical 
Rabbit Keeping, 1941: C. J. Davies, 
Rabbit Kectdng, 1942; F. W. .Tones, The 
Rabbit, 1044 ; and b. R. Tlriglitwell, 
Rabbit Rearing, 1041. 

Rabbit Berry, see r^iFFPRERPiA. 

Rabelais, Francois (c . 1 iOO c. l.'f.'iO), Fr. 
satirist and huiiiorlsl, h. at < liinoii, in 
Tournlne. Jlc was tranicd t lie rel^ouh 
life by the Franci'a'an". liaving been, 
aecordtng to the st»iry, .\l tiic convent 
school <if Da Ra lunette, ic\>r Angers, 
with tho Du Dollars. In 1 '>1 0 his name Is 
found signing a purchase of the monastery 
of Kontenay. In l.'t*-*! he wn'- Hcemsed to 
1)0 tranafoiTcd to tlic DcncdicHne'^ at 
Maillozais, and in 1 '>30 g*n c up the regular 
Cor tho secular lU’lesthood. In 1.531 he 
studied medicine at Montpellier, and later 
at Dyons, where In* ed. wovU'* of Hippo- 
crates and Galen. In 1.532 he re-edited a 
popular inedievjil romance chronicling tho 
tlcedK of the great giant (mrgantua (ace 
>»elow). In 1 53 i .ind 1 53 5 lie a.s at Home 
in the suite of Cardinal .ban du Dellay, 
nmbas. to tho pnpftl court lie obtained 
n papal licence to n*turn to the Dene- 
dietines, and became a eaiion of St. Maur. 
He apparently si urlieil inedii Inn in various 
iinivs., and during the suppression of 
heterodoxy by the Sfiriv>nne in l.'»16 be 
IDed in Met/. In 1.5.50 lit* returned, and 
ol)t.iltu*d the curac.i of Meiidori, near 
Ihirr* . , 

Am Iui' heeu .''cen. Tl. ed. or re- 
edited ill 1.532 a hook entitled Leedrandee 
ef t ne*>timahh*i i'hromtiites du gnttut et 
tnornie d^ant iJargantua, which innst be 
E.K. 10 


distlnguislied from the later GargarUua, 
that formed the first part, but was prob- 
ably written later than tne second part 
(Pantagruel, tho adventures of Gargan- 
tua*8 son) of his great work. Pantaaruel 
appeared In 1533, was written by *Alco- 
fribas Nosier,* an anagram of F. R. Oar- 
gantua was Pub. In 153.5. In 154*2 Oar- 
aaniua and Pantagruel were pub. together 
In a revised ed., and in 1546 a third part 
came out. A fourth part appeared in 
1552, ond in 1.562, nine years after R.*8 
death, oarne a fifth, of which the authen- 
ticity has been questioned, though it is 
now nigarderl generally os in ossence by 
R., though possibly ed. and revised by 
another hand. Gargantua is the giant 
son of a giant father. Grandgoafer The 
first part tells of his educAtlon, which Is 
a satire on the earlier teaching and an 
satire on the earlier teaching and an 
epitome of the new humanistic education ; 
the abbey of Thelema Is estab. on a model 
the exoct reverse of the degraded monaati- 
eism of which R. was a devoted opponent. 
In the second book we are introduced to 
Pantagniel, Gargantna^s son, his educa- 
tion and his meeting with Pamirge, the 
beloved vagabond, a truly Falstafflan 
character, composed of wit, humour, ras- 
eolily, and common sense. Tho other 
parts deal with tiio voyages In search of 
the lost ‘Pantagruelion,* usually taken ae 
an allegory of humour, and of tho Oracle 
of the Dottle which answers with the 
enigniniie solution Trinq (drink). The 
voyages give a satire on every .side of eon- 
teraporarv life and culture. This marvel- 
lous feast of rich humour and satire, and 
of profound human sympathy, educational 
ideals, and learning, is to modern minds 
d«*faced by its obscenity and grossness, on 
essential, it must bo romemhorod, to the 
hnmonr of the Middle Ages and later. It 
is frank and open, and has not the prurient 
nastiness of eighteenth -oenturv wit and 
satire. R.'s wmtJngs reflect the si niggle of 
the Renais«.an<*c ngnlnst tlie Church, and 
their improhahility and dispropoi'tion are 
but a ch*ak to cover his attacks. Him 
I chiiraetcr*. artt simple and stfflfvsHtraliied. 
HIm doctrine may be summed up as advo- 
<*nting the development of b th mind and 
l)i»dv, nnd his rule of conduct Vas Fau ee 
(jue rnudras. The exuberant humour and 
rich epic life of his Hargantua mid Panta- 
anal doubtless have ii deeper iiiennlng 
rlian appears on the surrnce and K. himself 
iolls the reader that lu- must ‘break the 
bon*^ in order to suck I ho marrow’ If ho 
wibhes to tind the huiden triiD In the 
sane' paaMugt', howevM-, he alludes to the 
‘doctrine nbsconec* oid ‘mvderos horn- 
tiqucM* in his Mfor\ . imt this boinhaMt 
IndicatcM plainly th.if lie »s Jesting, piarti- 
cularly at the mania nf the xMldille Ages of 
Irving to interpret all things allegoricAlly. 
R. rclnteM uiuch merolv out t>f love for his 
theme, c*spcF).l1y the eoar-.o jest.s and 
ohMcenlticM wi a wdiirh his work aliminds, 
.ind those who sei'K seme esot one mo.iniiig 
licie will M<H*lv in vain; and the tipliiion 
that H.'s hook fs a eomplfeated puzzle 
cannot he too miieh gimixleil against. His 
style Is racy tsmi picturesque, full of 
original iinagi'rv. hut hi*^ power of verbal 
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Invention bogullea him and then Jiis Ian* wound. Moreover iC the wound Is treated 
eruagebecomoh a verbal feast of metaphors, with an antiseptlo fluid R. is practically 
neologisms, lutinlsras, 87 uou 3 ''ms, and impossible. As an additional measure of 
proverbs jumbled together in iudlgostible pi'ccaiitiun, however, strongerappllcations, 
confusion. Great writer as he is, R. is or evun the actual cautery, may be used 
quite devoid of any feeling for beauty, by a medical atloudant. 

The word ‘Rabelaisian* connotes writings RabiBino, Tominaso da, see Modena. 

markeiL by exuberant imagination and Rabshakeh, title given in tlie O.T. 

language and coarse humour and satire. (2 Kings xviil., xix.; Isa. xxxvi.- xxx\il.) 
The great Eng. trans., a classic in Its way, to the otiicer sent by Sennacherib to de- 
ls that of Sir Thomas Urquhart., 1653, mand from Hezeklah the surrender of 
completed by ^lottoux. It has been Jerusalem. 

issued in Everyman’s Library. The best Rabutin-ChantaU Marie de, see S^vionk, 
Ft. ed. of R.’s works Is that of Marty Mauquisk de. 

Laveaux, 1S68-1903. See Sir W. Besant, Raoalmuto, tii. lu tl»e prov. and 12 ni. 
Rohriai’s, 1379; L. Saiu^au, La Langue N.N.E. of Girgunti, Sicily; Iwis salt, sul- 
de ifa&eZai'jr. 1922-23; S. P. Putnam, phnr. and quick -siUer mines. l»op. 
Rabelais: Man of the Renaissance, 1929; 13,3U0. 

and lives by A. Prance, 1930, and J. C. Raccahout, Arabivord for a farinaceous 
Powys, 1948. food prepared from the aciirii of tlie 

Rabener, Gottlieb Wilhelm (1714 71), Barbary oak {Quercus hallota). The 
Ger. satirist, b, at Wachan, near Leipzig. Arabs sweeten it and use it us a form of 
In 1741 he entered the olllee of the tax- chocolate. 

collector at Leipzig, lu 1763 he went to Raoconigi, tn. in the pruv. of (Mneo, 
Dresden. Ho wrote for most of the Italj-, on the Muira. 21 m. S. of Turin; it 
popular poriodiculs. including tho Bremer has mamifs. of silks, woollens, and blioOis. 
Beitrage. Ilis Sammlung sntirischer Pop. 8500. 

Srhriften (1751-55), trans. as Satirical Raccoon, or ‘Coon (Rroeyon), genus of 
Lef/c'rs (1 757) are mildly satirical, marked carnivorous animals allied to the bears, 
by elearneas. mu'itj*, and force, but aonu‘- Tho common R. (/*. lotor) ranges over the 
w'hat marred by ‘direi't irony,* aecordiiig greater part of tlio U.S.A., though more 
to Goethe’s criticism. See tho ed. by plentiful in the S. states. It spends tlie 
C. F. Weifese, 1777; P. Richter, Rabemr day in hollow trech, not lenilngtheiumitil 
nnd I.iscouu 1884; and study' by VV. Mulil- rughtfnli to hunt for food, wliJob consists 
bans, 1908. largely of young birds, binall animals, and 

Rabia I. and Rabia II., montlis of the also molluscs and other aquatic croatures. 
Islamic calendar, bor the Hejira lear It is a haudbomo animal, resembling an 
1360 R. I. I’orresponda to Deo. 22, 1949- arhoKMl fox, about the sl/o of a large cat, 
Jan. 20, 1950, and R. tl. to Jun. 21, 19oU- and an excellent swimmer. The fur Is 
Feb. J 8. brou n in colour, and is long and thick, and 

Rabies, or Hydrophobia, fear of water, eonsequently’ valuable. The tail is bushy 
This name is given on ace(mut of the and about 10 in. long, and is ringed with 
spasm resulting from an attempt to drink, hkiek and white. The muzzle of tho heaci 
owing to the extreme, irritability of the is bharply pointed, and tho ears are small 
mn^es of the neck conceined in swallow- and round. The K. and tho oiiossiim are 
ing. So irritable is tho ucek that the hunted at night with a pai'k of dogs 
mere fact of blowing upon it will bring on trumed to tlieir purbuit, the K. being 
the spasm. R. is contracted cliiefly from Cttpuble of a good pace, and making gamo 
dogs, but appears also in the cat, fox, i light if ovortakoii on the ground. Tho 
skunk, and other animals, whicli come in I (‘rab-cating It. (P. vanrrivorus) ranges 
contact or bile, humans. K. duo to ' from Panama tlironghout a largo part of 
the wolf is particularly fatal, probably on the S. Amer. coutinont. Its fur is shorter 
account of the ferocity of the animarH than that of tho c'ommon K., and its 
attack, which is ebpeclully dirc^'ted to tho general shape more slender, 
throat and face of its \4ctim. Although, Race, see ETUNc>f.(>uY; ^pkcieb. 
in medical language, there is no ‘positive’ Race, Cape, see Newfoundland. 
proof of the presence a virus, there is Racehorse, see lIuiiHK; IIuiibe-racino. 

extreme probability that H. is due to an Raceme, inllorescoiico in which tlie 

ultra-microbcopic organi-.m, which is so elongated raelits boars pcdtclos of equal 
small that it can pass through a tUti^r. lei^th, eaeh with a llower. 

Owing to tho popular dread of the diseQ'ic Race-meetings, see Hokhe-Racino. 
the legislature of the United Kingdom has Racemic Acid, C4lI«0«.Kj(0. optically 
pen^tted the muzzling of dom, so that inactive form of tartaric acla. It may be 
R. is practically extinct at the present obtained by evaporating a SKiIutifui of tho 
time. Astheresult of MimilHr measures ill two optically active uioditieatiofis of 
other countries and tln^ estab. of Pasteur tartaric acid, dextro tartaric acid and 
Institutes, R. is giradually being stamped leevotartaric odd. Tho dextrorotatory 
out thioughont the world. In the cose of and luevo -rotatory forms coinponsute each 
an animal suspected of being able to other In tho product , which has thcreforo 
convey R. a definite diagnosis siiould be no <iction on tho piano of iKilarisatJou, niid 
made, by examining the nnimul, or its is aitematively known os d-f-tarUric acid, 
head, at a Pasteur Institute, and the U. A. melts at 20 P (J.; its crystals show 
person bitten should receive preventive some difTeronce in form from those of d- 
tieatment. There is a probability, nnd I- tartaric field, hut chemically they 
amounting almost to certainty, that R. ore idoutioai. Koeoniatos can be fonned 
will not result from a freely bleeding with various bases; but in the case of the 
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sodiiun ammonium nnlt. if if be allowed 1o 
crystallise at n tf'iup. bebiw 27 tlio 
rosultiDj? crystals can bo sorted into 
the dextro- aud Itfivo'fOTms. li. A. may 
be synthosisod by the action of moist 
silver* oxide upon dlbromosucciiiic acid: 
(CHhr.COall), + 2AffOH = (OHOll. 
COeH)a-i 2AflrUr. 

Rachel, youmrer daughter of Laban, 
sister of Leah, and chosen wife of Jacob 
(Ocn. xxix.). Jacob was deceived by 
Laban into marrying Leah to avoid the 
stigma of the younger sister Tnarr>itig 
before the <'ldor. R. was also given him 
on condition of service. K. f»jr long re- 
mained (diildless, but at lengih stir* bore 
Joseph. TIjo two hist<*rs btor»d by Jacob 
in his dispute w'ith Lalnin and aceom- 
punied him In his flight, ii. currying oiT 
her father’s toraphim (linages; (Gr*n. 
xxxix.;. During their journey from 
Bethel to take up their abode in Hrdiron 
R. died in giving birth to llcnjaiuiii (tlen. 
XXXV. Id 20). There Jacob set up a 
monument over her grave. R.’s tomb, a 
whlte-rlorned sanctuary, is shown to-d.ay 
on the W. side of the road from Jerusalem 
to Ilethlebrnn. Tl*ls-‘ is an almost certain 
site, and it is venerated alike by (Christ Ians, 
Jews, and Muslims. 

Rachel, Elisa (1821-58), psoiidonvin 
adopted by Elizabeth F61ix, Fr. tragic 
actress of .Tewish descent, 0. at jVlunf. 
Aargaii. Switzerland. At thr' Jigo of nine 
she was singing in tlio ht reels of Tnris, 
whcrri she came under the notiet* of 
CJhoron, founder of the conborvatoire, who 
took her as a pupil. Ilcr dramatic gifts 
proved oven greater than her vocal, aud In 
1837 she made her d6but at the Gymnase 
in La VmdMme, Tlic following year she 
appeared at the Th<?atre Fniucais in 
Corneille’s Horace. Her two greatest 
triumphs were achieved in Kaeine's 
Phidrv and Scribe and Legouv e’s Adrienne 
Lecoutreur, In 1813 and 1840 respectively. 
She met with equal success in her tours 
abroad, especially in Piiigland and Russia, 
her popnlaiity v%aDing only in 1855 on the 
advent of Adelaide Riston. See lives by 
Mrs. A. Kcnnard, 1885; F. H. Grlbble, 
1911; and J. Agate, 1928; and Matthew 
Arnold's tliroo sonnets. 

Rachitis, see Rn 

Rachmaninov (Rakhmaninov), Sergei 
Vassilievich (187,1-1913). b. at Oneg, 
Novgorod, of tlio old Russian landed 
gentry, his father l)Cing a retired cavalry 
officer, one of the Atoscow school of 
musical composers and a v'irtuoso pianist, 
pupil of Zvierev, Tnneiov, Arenslcy, aud 
Siloti. From the ago of nine 1 o cloven he 
studied ill Petowburg t ’ousorvatoin*. 
aftt*rwards at Moscow Conservatoire. 
Arensky's harmony lessons proved to bo a 
great help to liiui and, after a few years, 
ho began to give music lessons for a living, 
lie eoraposed an opera, for his Anal 

examination, obtained the gold medal In 
1892, In which yi^ar Tchalkovvsky helped 
liirri to produce uileUo In 1 lie great Moscow 
theatre. Uo taught at the Marylnski 
Institute in Moscow, 1893-96, and con- 
ducted private opera in Moscow for | 
Utamontov, 1897-98. The failure of his 
first symphony, when played In St. Peters- ! 


I burg, appears to have greatly depressed 
him; but in London in 1899 he recovered 
I his sj)irjt'4 when he played sev. of his 
pianoforte pieces, and conducted his 
fajitasla for orchestra,* T/ie Rock. But 
on liis return to Moscow his old despond- 
ency returned until 1901, when he was 
cured by treatment. It wqh then that he 
wrote his Second Concerto in C minor, 
the Preludes for Ida noforte, and some 
twelve songs, which last were written in 
great haste to earn money for his honey- 
moon. lie conducted the Moscow opera 
j from 1904 to 1900, and then came two 
years in Dresden, with touring iniervals. 
Jn Dru'^den lie eonipriscd his second sym- 
phony, E minor, the first sonata for piano- 
forte, till* .Symphonic l*oejn for orchestra 
(7*hc Jsle of Death), and the third concerto 
for piarioforti* and orchestra. He was 
vlce-prcbident of the Russian Musical 
.‘Society, 1008—11. His second symphony 
was first performed at Leeds in 1910, R. 
himself conducting. After the Russian 
Ruvolut ion he settled In the U.;S.A., whore 
he worked as a pianist and conductor. 
His work also Includes some excellent 
(‘humber music, and a quantity of smaller 
vocal and instrumental piecoQ. As a 
pianist R. stands In the very first rank. 
Ah a composer his more personal works 
are saturated with beauty to an extent 
too obvious for some tastes. Yet, in 
the third symphony, there is another 
quality, of resignation and bitterness. Bis 
Rt.rength lay less In the harmonic than in 
the melodic field- See O. von Riescniann, 
Ra4h7nannioff*8 Recolln tion/t. J034; W. 
Lyle, Racktnanitioff. 19.19;. W. H, Ander- 
son, Rachmattuioo and hh Pianoforte 
Uoiicefios, 1947; and J. ('ulshaw, Seron 
Rachmaninoff, 1949. 

Racial Distinction, ste ('oioi it H\k. 

Racine, Jean (1639 99), Fr. dr.ii(i.fti>-t. 
b. at La Fcrte-Miloii (Alsno\ the son ol a 
Solicitor; ediic.iti 1 at the rollcgo de Uchu- 
vais, at I'orl Ro>al, and at the College 
d’Hareouit. He went to Paris, where he 
made the acqnamtance of La Fontaine. 
Chaptiani. Hoi lean, aud Moliere. In 1661 
he utleinpled to get a Uv»j«»froin his 
uTuio. the vii'ar-general of Uzes in Langno- 
dm . He married Catht‘rine Romauet. 
and wa*! made hisloriographcF to Loins 
XIV. Kirf work jsn. viou- to this time was 
verv varied. In 1660 he begun his career 
with an ode on the king's marriage, J^a 
^vmphe de la SHne. .iinl his friendship 
with Hoilcau dated fimn another ode, La 
Rinommfe au.r Mui>* *•*. Hi's first nlay, the 
tragedy of Iai T/obauit. on /t-s frires 
vniicmiK. w*as acted hv Molit^rc’s company 
at the Palais Ro>al in 1664 with some 
Mieecbs. Ills second. Hcrandre le Grand 
(166,>), was proiinced hv- the .same com- 
pany, hut later giv^en to the rival actors 
at the Hotel de Houi'gi>gne, thus loading 
to a rupture w'th Mohcrc. His peculiar 
genius was rov'c ’’cd in Androniaque ( 1667 ) ; 
this woH followed hr the successful 
comedy of Les Plaidenrs (J668), and the 
tragedies of Bntanniens (1669); BfrSnice 
(1670); Batazd (1672); Mithridnie (1073); 
Iphigt^nie en Attlide (1674), probably his 
host work and a masterpiece of pathos; 
and PhMre (1077), a particularly painful 
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dranm. ITo wn^? ndinittrd into tho Fr. 
Acailcin 3 ' in 1(57.**. His llff* after hlh 
uiarriago was atlluent and happy. He 
had many literary friends and was for 
some years jmutleman-in-ordlnnry to tho 
kinir. His w(»rk dnrinip tills period in- 
cliidos b'MIier ( 1 (SSS), n ritten at the request 
of Mmo do Maintenon for her sonool- 
girls at St. Cyr; Athaliii (1691), another 
excellent tragedy; four caniiquea spirit- 
uels (1694); and UAbrigi de Vhisiowe de 
Port Jtioyal (1742, 1767), written in neat 
and clear prose. A niong the boat Fr. eds. of 
his worka are those of Count (t. Gamier 
with corumentary hy M. la Harpe (1807); 
J. L. Gcolfroy (1S08); Aim6 Martin (1820): 
Paul Mesuard (1805-70: now od., 1929); 
and A. Franco 0^74). Kng. trans. l»y 
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R. B. Boswell a,, i 2 vols. (1889- 

1890). JSee Uvw niul studios by his son 
Louis. 1747; Mario Beyle, 1851; G. lo 
Bidols, 1901; F. Maurice, 1928; A. Tilley, 
1933; and A. F. Clark, 1940: atso M. 
Turnell, Mhe Classirnl ^ffy|}fm€nt, 1047, 
and V”. Orgil, \tir View of the Plays of 
HaeiTie, 1948. 

Raoine.*cap. of K. co., Wlsconsiu, 
U.S.A., 23 m. iS.K. of Milwaukee, on Luke 
Michigan. Its chief itianufs. are boilers 
and agrlc. Iinplenicms; it trades In 
lumber. Pop. 67,200. 

Raeing. see Athletic-s; Horre-r aging; 
Rowing; YArHnxG, etc. 

Racing. Point-to-Pomt, see Point-to- 
POINT STEBPLECHASEH. 

Rack. Instrument of torture, consisting 
of an oblong frame of wood slight^' raised 
from the ground. At one end was a fixed 
bar and at the other a movablo one (somo' 
times both wei#mo'vuble). The bar was 
extSBded by a windlass until the victirn's 
Joints were dislocated, or he died, or 
answered the questions of his torturers. 
The H. was known to the Kgyptluns and 
early Gks. and Roma. Tiie duke of 
Exeter la supposed to have been respon- 
sible for its introduction into England, 
whence It was popularly known os the 
*Duke of Exeter^s daughter.* It was 


much nsed In Henry VlTl.’s and Ellza- 
h4*Mi**» n*igns. but doclari'd illcgcl In 1628, 
when it wa.s proposed to rack <;)iiirlc8 
Felton. 

* Raok-a-rook. powerful explosive con- 
sisting of potassium chlorate mixed .with 
iittrobeuxenc. it is principally used in 
blasting operetious. 

Racket, Ranket, or Sausage Bassoon, 
obsolete* instrument of the bassoon typo. 
Its long tube WHS folded many times, so 
that its actual size seemed small. 

Rackets, see K vqitkts. 

Raokham, Arthur (1807-1939), Eng. 
water-colour painter and illustrator, son 
of Alfred Thomas H.. Admiralty marshal. 
Educated at the City of London School 
and Lambeth School of Art, In his twcmtlcs 
ho drew lIluHtratiuns for Pall Mall liiuif/et 
and Graphic, Tie dcvolojicd a dcUcately 
fantastic style, his execution being a 
matter of ink lines and colour washes, and 
his siitdocts, with elves and gnomes, hav- 
ing a (lothic touch. Ho illustrated eds. 
of Rip Van IV inkles lOO.'i; Peter Pan, 1906; 
Ingoldsby f^egends, 1907; Wagner's King, 
1910-11; Dickens's (V)ri.Mf>a/is Carol, 1915; 
Sleeping IJeaviy, 1920; The Tempest, 1926; 
Vicar of Wakefield, 1929; The CompleeU 
Angler, 1931; AndersetCs Fairy Tales, 
1932; The Arthur Keirkham Fairy Book. 
1933: The JHed Piper of Ilamdin, 1934; 
Hoe*s Tales of Mystery, J 93.'> ; Peer Gynt, 
1936. and man)' other books. 

Rack Rent, see Kent. 

Raooozy, see Hakoczv March. 

Racoon, see Raccoon. 

Raooonda, name given to the fur of the 
Ooypu (7»«*). 

Racquets, or Rackets (through Fr. 
raguette from Bp. iraqueta, a battledore: 
ultiinaloly, perhaps, oonucclcd with 
Arabian rdhalt, palni of tho hand), game 
played in on eiicIoMed court with a ball by 
iw'o or four persons. The early variety 
uf the game, as demTlbocl in Pickwick 
Papers, was played on courts open at the 
sides, and was practised only by the lower 
classes of tho community. This game 
originated in Eng. Jails, and was played 
by tho prisoners against a wall. Robert 
Mackay, a debtor, was probably tho first 
holder. After 1H09 the game became 
more seriously known, and from a game 
of skill developed also luto one of hard 
bitting. Tho niequct, with which tho 
gome Is pla^'cd. and from which it derives 
its name, is about 2 ft. 6 in. long and 
weighs from 8 to 12 oz., with a head al- 
most circular in form of sliout 7 or 8 In. 
diameter, and strung with catgut. The 
hall, which weighs about It oz.. Is small, 
round, and bard. There are no sneolfled 
dlmenraons for racquet Ofonrts. although 
no great disparity is found, if tho court 
is 60 ft. long uud 30 ft. wide a white lino 
is drawn across the floor HS ft. from tho 
front wall; this is the short line. From 
the centre of tho short llns a line is drawn 
to the centre of the back line, dividing the 
back portion of the court into right and 
left courts, while lines are drawn ou the 
floor parallel to the short line and the side 
wall respectively at a distance of 8 ft. 
from the points where they meet, thus 
forming two squares known os servloe 
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boKos 'Jho front wall Is boaidrrl for a 
holgrbt of 27 in and bus a.n<ith(r line at a 
lulgrUt of about 0 ft tho lormcr is tho 
i)U> Hut Iho lattbr tUr Horvlte oi tut 
hue below whioh no service Is allowed 
L^riorlt*^ of iimmKS la dorldcd bv tossing, 
this fs i gn it advantage as tb( homoo 
often rlt t hh s 1 ho game at li and only the 
player \\ ho Ih * in* or serving can scoi e The 
seivei must hive one foot in tho service 
box, and must not sttike tin bill twue 
Ihe ball must strike tin wall ibove the 
service linn end fill within tin opposite 
couit aftti which tht snrvci s opponent 
inuHt rttuin it abo\o iht b< ii<l i e the 
pUy litu btf( re it bus tout hod the floor 
twit o W ht 11 1 it hoi pi I \ t r fails 1 o return 
his opporif nt s stiokt or i turns It lit low 
tht tioai I tit her an i « m oind to the 
scr\tr pi till sorvti is knxkclimt and 
his opponent sort ts tho <a ‘'0 may be 
1 w o coiisi cut n o f iults* m sci viiig oaust 
tht Hcri II c to f h iiigo hands, tho sci\ito Is 
Idkeu nltcrnutclv fiom the two boxes ro 
long as one pla> er s innings continues In 
the cases of unavoidable hindrances or 
lots (decided by the moiker) the 8or\or 
series again vUm H s^'oring A game 
consists of fifteen points or aces, when 
both pliyoTS are thirtten he who first 
roaehed that st ore has three options cithei 
no set which means that the si ore goes 
on up to fifteen In the ordmari wav U \ 
(tpt that another option may arise at 
lourtfcn all) or *stl Uirtt (game being 
sivluri wit h no f upthi r opt ions) or sot 
live (gnu )< irig t iglitei II with DO further 
oidions) \t four! i eii all tht tir>»t to reaeli 
tout L( til li i twn options no t (i c om 
point oTiI> I ri bit Ihicc When foiii 
plavcrs ar ) ( iiK tged Iht iittutif' stand 
ono in inh couit* whih flu htrvers 
paiiiier sfaiids bvlhcd > i in the iiinidk of 
t hi bat k w ill \t the I miming of even 
g line till r\ im, «*i le li is no band 
oiiU 

11 11 1 1 ) 1 1 1 UiM d a Cl I it \ d in 1 ng 

1 III 1 lit 1 111 \iii 111 ils ) III ( uia a 
Jlmibn ( ill lift 1 M lit i ml Jbitni 
Airts 1 nfoitiin iti 1\ it is n it a ihtip 
gimo and tin stt ii is m I stiissis of tho 
lueiitif th n riliin I i\t h 1 to a di i lino in 
its popiilirltv 1) it siiiJi 1 iiiagnifif en( 
game h n not li n illowi 1 to In out is 
piiniirih duo to tin « lioits of t hi luinis 
irnl Itaikets \s nhition toiiihined witii 
those of the II f '>MmiN at the leidiag 
public Kohoi N in f iiglami S<< «fs» 
SQT Asll UvtQlMS sre 1 \ \ lilt 

Rad /s Itns IS 10 A l> mrig 
Iht Rtigutf (nirtu l)iO 1^01 d Vbcrdarc 

(cd ) hafht^ IcfiHis hmAi and 

Iiadtnitdo» 1)1> 

Radaoh, Radak.ot Raliok ^ \n«ii\ii 

ISf VNPS 

Radar n iloghm den Mil fioni tbi 
phrabe i idio doteetion and tanging and 
Hynonymous with nwiio location Both 
words wire toliied to denote a procchs 
whep(b> disbiiit objot Is aie di kited and 
tin Ir dlieitims and langis im unind b> 
iiuiins ol wilt I srt w ivo tebiMh ntUtied 
back to lb It ting onpiiatns width jb 
often also iln si mu of tin win It is watts 
tin rajiid lit \« b piiH id id It wiislaigiU 
dm 1o Its iiiipoitiini ill war and iii tin 


years prcitding 1934, and during the 
Second World War cnoimous progress 
was made kortnuiteh tor the Allies 
Ihcii il was throughout the whole period, 
Hubntantially in advanic of that of their 
enemies and this was certainly a major 
factor and possibly a vitai one in their 
suceosb Iho uses ol K in peace, If less 
apectac iil ir arc likely to be as uumorons 
as in war lud it b is already proved of 
gieat vilui for the muigatioii of ships 
and commei lal aircraft it night and in 
foggy lud cloudy wcithci ind in dock 
and harbom control (see* Am N wiqation 

aUCl \ iVIll\TlC)N) 

Iht Prnuiplet of Radar The prin 
ilpltrt on whi h R Ih biscd arc simple 
rho bum in e>i sits mitjtrt illuminated 
by a scan hliKbt be nis ri vs of light ire 
reflected fjoin the i hjt t t i the tve Such 
rays do not pin tr itt mi I cloud or 
smoke howt v 1 1 uu 1 1 \ n in i It ar weather 
tho object m L\ rimuii iiivisildt at rela 
tivoly bill ill distau is intiily because 
insumcicnb light is rtfl in 1 Wireless 
waves trurl it tht s miL spud ns light 
(186 000 111 pti St ) arc undflcc*^ocl ^ 
atmobphcni condituns an 1 if of suffl 
ciintly short wave length, iit reflected by 
objects just as is light Hence, if a 
narrow bt uii of hhort waves is sent from \ 
transmit fit m tlu tbroetiou of a distant 
object a PC til tied group of waves will 
return to tin st irting point after a time 
equal to that required for waves to travel 
to tho objet t itid back again Obsc rva 
tion of the direction from whbh the echo 
(oiiKS shows tht direction of the object 
and if 1 h( di 1 1 \ hi tw r t n t r i nsmission and 
(he arilvil >f tlu ct ho is me isuiod it 
range is also know n flit c 1 1 1 it ion of tht 
appaiatus is nnifft c I bv «l ukness or the 
stiti of thi wiitbtr iiid si uo tht iti 
toiiiiug Bignil't can bt blgblv umplitu 1 it 
can bo used at ran ts up t i sev nuiilitd 
mil s 

Jo bi tfit liM til I unii triTisnntb 1 
mii>'t use li II w i\i ltn,..ihs icrt iiiih 
not in It thii I r \ nut ts ml p 
feribh cmlv i “in ill fi i ti m of a imtrt 
Out It isjii f 1 this Is th it I a^avavc t tii 
oTilv It tin (idiitid lilt) 1 Uiiiow hcim 
hv the usi of ti insiMittm^ intiniifr M»r) 
liil iiivi si/( luil if Ibt I ( uo isiiroud oiilv 
a sn all frai tion a| it wdl mipmgr on mil 
Ic nllciled from nn lijut sn I is i 
di Lint aeroplniu Of luil miimtinit 
parts of a wide spit i luu I im will In 
si in lilt moon slv ii 11 I I ji m la h of i 
group of at roplant s tlv me t ige* 1 1 r so the 
echo will not nvtal wluth r om or sev 
air nft m rausmgit moti irw n Is only 
Rh rt waves tan prov i b ac mtv of vision * 
If nlv a weak 1c iin lo ncudtd the pro 
due turn of short w ivis prt s< nta no special 
diilHultv, 1 ut siiuo i distant icroplane 
nfbits onh II iiduutt fiaction (perhapa 
onh V few piith m luo 000 billion) of the 
ti iiisniittid cj igv biek in the direction 
of the rHtivti the beam must be intense 
111 tilt e II Iv VI ars of t he war tlu diffit ultv 
of gent I it ire siirtliieiit powti liiudtd the 
wave Irn th t i 1 > mttn lakr the 
devt lopiiu nt of a di v ut e ilU d the cavitv 
niRgmtrm tinibltd nnii li shoitir wives 
to 1 h usid with a muktd gam in i< iiiLv 
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as well as other advantasres The equip- 
niont, however must allow foi the. recep- 
tion of the we ih echo ftf» well as the 
traubmisriion of a poweiiul beam Foi 
this and other roason^ tlie pul^o svstem 
was adopted at an eail\ elate With this 
sistcm the ladin fiequeiu\ ewiHator is 
coupled to the anteima foi a biief ptiioel 
of a iinllionth of a seeemd oi so, amizii; 
which time a shoit biubt of wases e>i 
pulse is sent out, the receiAei mecinwhile 
bun^ dis( oiine e te d 1 he oscillator is the ii 
turned e)tr sliiipU is eUse nuiie e ted from 
the aiitemui a’ld for about a thoiisaneltli 
of a secoii I tho recent r is coupled to the 
antenna feu the reception of (chocs, thi 
iteentr is now diseonueeted, and the 
piocess is lepeatcd ovei and oAcr afram 
(The pul^'ts must licBiii niel end shaiph 
beeAUbC ot the hii;li ^peeel of the wriieloss 


brief peiiod after the electrons have im 
pinereci upon it When an echo is re 
cei\cd the beam of electrons is divcitcd a 
short ebbtanee verticnllj, causmpr a V to 
appear In the otheiwibc struiprht line at a 
point whobe position depends upon the 
time lai^bt'foii thereif iptof theceho and 
hence upon the ianR:e of the obje et c ausiupr 
tho c cJio Other t\ pts of indicator re c ord 
the echeics in buih a w that the illu- 
mmatcel parts of the face of tlie cathode 
r n tube prtbont what is, in elite t a imp 
bhowiiit; tho positiems of the objeetft 
eaiisiuif them, bueh mduatois weie used 
lui bombmp in conditions tint pice hided 
the uso of optical bomb sachts 

liadar and Air — When the 

1 uftwalTo launched in 1*140 its he d«iv 
iiirht raids on Biitam the Geis were in 
e omm met of a e h iin of ni b ise s situate d 



ie\i)\il luiNeiiiisoi ii-'SiiNMM, Ml \i vies 
\n acrnl ii cunted iii t piibi f x 1 hslti cu tl id I e f the oniitl j io<lu ^ i t» am of w i\f s 
like 1 tir It IS vtn I niif w in ll t 1 r n/ti t il [ J ii 1 i> 1 jr id m ll t \f rti ’ll i lane lliiciiii 

rotates < a lu e\ cry sect iid so Ih I iltiom lu i wtejs )\ r tin noiii Hike the hindoiei the 

face of a clock Ihi reflections ficjii U< h t it cf pe i d ri i ((ultdtii i itl tnli 1 1 > t ibt on 

a ridjas thav resolves o\^r the tube & lace nr i \jt i tli i \ 1 iti ns t f the 1 1 on vt r tl i f,rc mid 

bo the picture of a ball re IS ltl» f,lcwir ci 111 ri/^l t I ii d tl kr m i tl I in f;ftsimnl 

c\tT I d c\n ig 111 


wose*> the 'll ( MI ite tiiiiiuj.'' of Uc lio 
and heiice^iic me isuieiiKUt ol tJu r in^rt 
wonl 1 utlirTVi ise Ic imposhible ) Me ii 
wJiili tilt (ppiopjiite portion of 61 It ( i 
be iTia: stauM d Iv the hcaui that It 
beam is elu* t led in tin n to all paits ot this 
bpate' Iht *-r jiiTun,- iisuallv miohes 
rotation cl the aiunni and sintt t> 
proviele a shaiplv tleimed licam the 
dlniensioii’- of tlie ante nr i must lie iinn> 
times iS f'leat as the w i\e It rip'Ui ihc 
niovt ineni is onli posHihlt ju a ctmbntd 
spate siir h as th it uvaP Idt in aircnlL 
if the wi\f leiiffth is ici\ small Jin 
coho surnals rcc tlie tl iftci nnidification 
are re triple reel 1>\ the indie ator in one 
foiiii or indie fitor a I trim rf li r Irons is 
dJpccted on to f/MC of I tafliode m> 
tube,«i^ lit le if no echo is received the 
beam inipinift s vur r cssiit l\ upon siietes 
bi\c points ilomr a hon/oiUul line 
althoiiirb the beim iinpiiigxs In turn on 
the vaiioiis parts of the Iiin juotlucini.' a 
huet e ssion of lilninin ite d points the whole 
line appe Its b”ifrlit lecaiisc of the pei 
Histe nt c of V i ion md iat a use tin coaling 
of the tut>e conlinuea to emit iig:bt for a 


eiiiJj a few u inutis filing tune from the 
I iifr coasts I nltbs some lorm of w irn 
III' H>sttm iiad been m oiur itJon to illow 
the (ieiiucc to he alerted lout' beioin the 
It mbcrsai pio le hed t he coast msiilhe icnt 
tniiewould n<i\obttniiv iilnl It forflirliters 
to lake oil, tlimb ilnd m<l dispeise the 
insiders dcfenei in fact would Imc 
been impossible hoitiinaU I> , howovci a 
scries of irroiind K stations, befrun mat v 
>car8 cirher were alrtaclv fiinttioniUK 
and thev bui>plie ci jnforiii iiion not only of 
the appioaeh of raiders and their (ourse 
but uibo wht n aud whe ic tlicy w< le form 
iuK up prior to the aetual raid The 
lighters could therefore toie off in good 
time and flntl thtir way to tho best 
positions for interception Probably be- 
cause their ciwn I? wius far Inferior, tho 
tiers underestimated Its value and made 
no sc rlouH effort to put the It stations out 
of action Ihe heavy losses inflicted on 
thf boinbiiH faiis((l the (krH to change 
their tactics jnd lesort to night attacks 
With tho oiipai itus then In use tho inter 
<( ption of night liomhris hy lighters posed 
additional piohleuis foi the defence In 
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daylight it \»afl Biitndcnt for thr J\ ton 
tiolkr at llu ground fltition to diiMt his 
light erh to the gtmrnl \jnnit> of tli< 
ciiciiiv foi<» and to have to tin pilot'* 
tho fhoi<( of particuldi targets Nikiit 
llghtL;** earned thcii own R hut Ins is 
of too limited lange to allow tlu same 
tactuh to le used The rontitdld tlioif 
foro ehoRo a pnitieiilai hoiuhci as target 
roar lied a tighter (identified In i special 
ridio identification doMec ) into a position 
hr hind and below the horn hr r and sulli 
(H ntly elose for the fighter to iis( its own 


employed to light enemy aircraft above 
I loud as issjhtame to night fighters in 
1 tt icl mg tlu iij lJu ipi aratus ( on isted 
of 1 R tioiismittei woiking about iOO 
nigicyikb using i directional *yagi 
iciial ahgnr d with tho oj tical I cam of the 
Fiirehlifht I oui smiilai icii ils nioimted 
ibove I < low lud cither side of the light 
received the rcfketcd pulses Mignmcnt 
on tlu target w is asfiurrd once the le 
c < IV c i signals m ojijiositc it rials h id 
.been ciiinlivc In •-Ifcnijg tho light 
I with Its urmis tow irrJi it ‘^iihseciueiit 



iiu /I n 1 1 II ejN nil eviiioni jtw ni i \ 

A II I f tl / 1 U 1 A I I ^ 1 t) I 11 I I u I 1 I w th 1 j I vr \ti ' 1 i 

pin i| 1 I ct tl 11 11 1 {1 * id H d 1 V n Ir r l tru I j i t t 1 

ti i(C.s I Icai V 1 me J « v\l I v\ It 1 i t i i t t i, iv t il i i<5 i l^fl v J 
t I V c n 1 I ir 1 11 11 I ^ 

II it ikt t»^ p 1 xniil n if t I jj f if) tp f ft in / i c at {] t 

tj S } i I h t i 1 Of 1 h I 1ft f tl l -t r I 1 Sc / i j 


J' dliiiMr- tin filillui ti^ts«f ijipjoi h 
aiidatlul 1 ulc 1 iiui 11 Venn Ills of m 
home 1' made it i < s^^jlih to dispense witli 
the fiPHistanee of tf « giouiid << iitrolb r I ut 
the luaw hoinl ii u c f I iit nn 1 j inlnted 
a Ire 1 aft was then ilnndv j ns( 

The introdiic tu 11 of tlu flMiiis boiiih 
intiodiutd a new imiiuc for while 
tighteis cciulpiMl with Iv c uld and did 
shoot down the thing I oiiihs m suit ibk 
weather time wen nnnv davs when 
log prevented flghtcis fioiii t iking oil 
Moreovei the bombs c ould 1 e 1 nine lied iii 
t at each stic ini so os to tiic out and 
weaken tlu fighter defence litre how 
ever 11 c<i lulled iiid I dinetcd mill 
uucrafl flic I loved VC i\ sii cc/sfnl and 
hofoie long oiilv a ‘*ninH | < iiciit igc of the 
tiving bornl s due i ltd at I < lub n were 
licnetintlng to tlu t irgct ire i 

1 arlv in the war i riiiipiiu nl was ck 
vcloptd suitable loi attiubiiu nt to search 
lights Ihls enabled them t(» locate and 
align an iiieiaft bclore exposing the light 
and, once alltncd to follow llu tni^ct 
i^espite ils I llorts to use cloud ccivei to 
escape [bis latter met bod wan often 


devekpliei* e laMid tie il^lit h 
fe llc»w the t iiL I inte Til itic vllv oi e 
I tlu 1 ’em w i'' il lectt el •‘»iT It I v il i 
e 1 1 w 

I Kmi ir ami lln V 1 oat> - U the oii 
lie ik 1 war the ceinov ‘*v ttiii was 
uiopted fe r n eft ha it hi] i it ir in the 
Mlintie lie me It haul me 11 we r fori i d 
up irite I sTc Til) tl nt str imtd fa ter tl lu 
siibnuTged sill 11 miu" » ouki tio wide 
ihead el the ii i itl inin en •'pie i I e ut as 
la fin steTiued lie t iv il units ed tie 
mvev escort e iiel i foi ‘'UliiiTiilies 
I Hull •' und dele el i** iievinted sub 
IT mills fie 111 siipj 11 tl longh ibe | lo 
tielive aeiten i nol ivi amt duiiiig 
tin \ ill bt this KA su in v is higlilv siu < c ssful 
Iteeiiklnot hev'evei i ic vent Mibma lines 
fjoiii suifariri it the suk ei re ii of the 
foiivov at nJs Hid using the i sup* nor 
SI if III s] e ed to ile»se and launrh ntt iiks 
llu intioehul >11 ol si ipbonu 11 ciiThlid 
siirlated subii lunts to Ih detiitrel at 
nvbt oi in loirgv w< atlur as iiadilv ns b\ 
dn Hid its n e inuikid thr end ot heavy 
le s es m mnvov 11 i Iso lui vented ships 
fieiin sttngghii’- and leisi i« thiir eonvuv 
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tiurlnf? tho darkness, ami flrrt'ntlv n‘clucr<l 
the riekM of oolli^io^. 

IL, iiiom)ver. uus a xilal f.i< tor iu I hr 
attack upon subiiiuriiicb, partlcnlHri^ *tiy 
aircraft, and its use caused a frroat decUuo 
in the morale of the submarine crows. 
AUhouirh U-boats, to a\oid dotcotion by 
searchinf; aircraft, could cruise sub- 
mergod during daylight, they had to sur- 
face at some time to recharge their 
batteries. During the early years of tho 
war they ran litUo risk in doing this at 
night, but as R. doTeloped it became 
practicable for aircraft to search wide 
areas during darkness, while the same K. 
guided them in high-speed attacks before 
their prey could submerge. The effective- 
nees of these attacks oonTinced tho Gors. 
that R. was being employed, and In 1912 
they captured intact one of the longer 
wave R. sets then used by coastal com- 
mand. Apparatus was installed in the 
U-boats to enable them to detect the R. 
beam, which now served as a warning, and 
allowed them time to submerge. Tho 
sense of security engendered In the U-boat 
crews by their detector was rudely 
shattered when the Allies put into service 
a new typo of R. working on much shorter 
wave-len^h (one-tenth metre), and In- 
capable of detection by the Ger. apparatus; 
in three months of I94:i nearly 100 17- 
boats were sunk, chiedy by aircraft. Only 
after a prolonged delay did the Oers. 
discover what means of detection was 
in use by the Allies, and tbc incnuce of 
ihe U-boats stcatUly declined during the 
remaining period of hostilities. 

Hadar and Natjol Warfare. — R. has 
played a birge part in solving the speeml 
problems of tho defence of warships and 
aircraft carriers against air attack. It 
has to a large extent revolutionised battles 
between naval vessels themselves. 11 y 
Its use a fleet can detect the iiresence of 
other vessels at night or in fog. can 
Identify them as enemy, engage, and Mink 
them without ever seeing them except os 
signals on the fluorescent screens <if the 
R. apparatus. 

Radar and the Air Offemtire.—AH a 
navigatiodMwiid in the early Brit, bombing 
of Germany, radio puNe signals were used, 
but as the system did not make une of 
echoes it should jierliaps nob bo class<‘d us 
H. iSvo ground stations in Kngland scut 
out pulses, and the aircraft carried 
apparatus that picked up these signals, 
and after a brief, and accurately timed 
delay, emitted other signals in response. 
From the delay periotl between tho time 
when a pulse was sent from, and the 
response was received at etuii ground 
station, the distance of the aircraft was 
known. The accuracy was such that the 
contrnlier at the ground station know ihe 
position of a bomber over the Ruhr to 
within a few > and could signal to the 
boomer the aiiproprlate Instant for tho 
release of bombs or target flares to servo 
as markers for other bombers. II, 
proper, using short waves and an indicator 
that preseuted a map o( f he ground below, 
was used extensively from 1943 onwards 
by 14ie hea^T bombers of the K.A.K. snd 
l;.S. air forces. 


R. also provided v.ilnablo aid to tho 
loiig-r«iiigo tlgbtei’H scut, out to protect 
Anicr. bombers during iticir <layllght 
operiitinns. Owing to their higher speed 
ami inability to remain an borne as long 
as tho bombers, ,sueh lighters could not 
accompany th(‘ bombers throughout Jjbheir 
mihsions, but relays of fighters wore dis- 
patched to guard tho bombers at various 
parts of their course. Tho difficult 
problem of bringing the fighters into 
contact with the bombers at the appro- 
priate time and pla (‘0 was enormously 
himplified by R. which, working from 
friemlly ter., allowed a ground controller 
to follow for some 200 m. the courses of 
bombers and fighters. With Its aid 
enemy fighters ascending from tholr oero- 
droinea to attack tbc bombers could also 
be detected, and protecting fighters could 
be diverted to intercept them far fsom the 
bomber stream. 

Meteorological Uaes . — iSometlmos R. 
waves are refracted abnormally towards 
the ground, hills, and coasts much further 
away than nsnal appearing on the screen. 
This can occur when there Is an Inl^ensc 
Inversion of temp. (Increase instead of 
the normal decrease with height) and for n 
large decrease in water-vapour content 
with height. Tho necessary decrease in 
water- vapour content is more frcQuently 
found than tho necessary rate of increase of 
temp., but they can both work together, 
as when hot dry air flows over a com- 
paratively cool sea picking up molstiin* 
in and lowering the temp, of the lowest 
Jayei's, thus fonnlng just above these 
biyers a ‘duct* with abnormal rofraetlou 
of the R. beam. Such ducts have often 
been observed over tho Mediterranean in 
summer when hot dry air flows from the 
Sahara and over the Indiun Ocean during 
the S.E. monsoon wdiirh is also hot and 
dry. A. l*orlot has suggested that the 
advance of the abnormality, which can bo 
mapped eiislly on a R. screen, can thus be 
followed more aecnnilely tiy the meteoro- 
logist than with tho normal lanrl and ship 
observations. With contrimetrle 11., 
echoes fnim raindrops can be picked up. 
the largest drops producing the brightest 
ochocb; tbereforfi raiii-prudueiug clouds, 
such as rumulonirnbus and niinbo.stratus, 
and paiiieuUrly tbundeiNtonns and 
tropical cyclones or tornadoes, show thein- 
selvos very clearly on a R. scrt^cn, and the 
movement of such important weather 
phenomena can be watched closely, as on 
a map, anywhere* within lOU" l^di m. of tho 
R. set. 

R. is also used to measure winds at high 
levels. To an inflated Rubber balloon, 
often also carry ing a radl6-sondo (4r.r.), is 
attached a small R. tacget, sometimes 
consisting of a luotaUlsed nylon ni(3sh 
enveloping tho balloon *or, more fre- 
auently, of plane metallised paper sheets 
or nylon nets set mutually at right angles 
iaee figure In Radio-SonOK article). No 
matter at \vbat angle a R. beam strikes 
this target It will b« refleetod dlroci Iv back 
to tho transmitter, proiliuitig a bright, 
echo on the screen of a roeciving appara- 
tus; Its position (Iriciuding heiglit) mn 
then bo determined at any moment, and 
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sinoc thp balloon •lrirt« only wH b tho wind 
Ibo voloclLy of lIk' bulloon w a iiH^uru of 
tho wiiiil stt'cuKlh. Since the H. beam 
can penctrutiO cloud, winds ciUi then be 
ineasiired up to vrry (Treat UeigrlitH re 
frardloris of the went lu,‘r conditions obtain 
ini? at the lime of mciisiircmont. 

Astroiuomy. —One of the ooxly applica- 
tions of It. for asi rftnoinieal purposes was 
to tlnd tJi(' time t hat radio oclioes took to 
return from the moon, and from this to 
verify the distance of tho moon from the 
earth. The l•eHultH wore quite satlsfaet<»ry 
and sho\v(‘d that astronomers mlerlit be 
able to utilise this new dlseovory in various 
ways. 1 Is use tor tho dotoction of met oors 
has nrodiK'ed I'einarkablo and unexpected 
resnll -. .Meteors are very small particles, 
mostly liko specks of sand or smaller. 
\vi)i<h re\(»lve around the sim in various 
forms of elllutle. orbits -uaually very 
eecontiie -.so that their velocity at the 
distance of tho eartii from tho sun is about 
*215 rn. per htn;. As tho earth’s orbital 
velocity is 18} m. per soe. tlio actual 
velocities of oucouutci* with the earth ma.v 
vary iielween about 7 to 41 in. per sec., 
hut since t ho earth’s trravitntioiial atlrae- 
tlon acci'lerates tin' •speeds of theso bodice, 
more cspeeiaJlj tlit .iiowur ones, tlie 
velocities Ho between 11) and 4.> in. mr 
ser*. SiK'li biuli sjieeds uro acv’ompatiicd 
by a conmderaldc rise in the temp, of tln^ 
mobsMilch of th«- atmosphero at vorylin? 
lieiKhts -no 111. or more -and ionisation 
takes pltn-e. Tlio Irco electrons reflect 
tho radio-vvav(‘s back to tiio earth and ho 
meteors can bo studied when tho sky is 
clouded over and even by dayliffi^t. 
Meteors can ho seen only by nlffbt, and 
hence if tlio ‘ radiant* — a term well known 
to all meteor obaorvors -rises and set^ 
about tlio times of sunrise and sunset, 
respectively, although there may be very 
exten.sivx* '•iiowors, visual observ’atlon 
could not detect them. V v>cll-kuowii 
shower takes idneo in tiie early inorniiu? 
hours, soon after the radiant rise.s, duriiiKT 
tho first vv'cek In Ma.v. and is known us 
the 17-Aquarids. hut it c.innot he secu for 
lonjf owing to suiiriM' soon aft er its a<*t Ivity 
is observed, lii 11117 It. was used at 
Jodrell Hank, tiie rc^Mrch htatioii con- 
nei'tisl with Maiiclicstcr I’niv., to oliscrve, 
this show<*r, and md only was it success- 
ful, but a.s tlio It. I'ontimicd to be used 
during daylight, it was found that there 
were oilier met cor sliovvers much more 

{ irolitie, whlcli had not jirev iously been 
mown. Tliroiighout May, .rune. July, 
and Aiig., other daylight showers of grt^t 
intensity were liiseovored of wliicli nothing 
had iieen su{a|)00ted hofope the use of K.. 
and siibse(|m*nt work in later years has 
o/niflrinefl the earlier diseov'crlos. It is 
now possible to study meteors l»y it. by 
nigiit or by day, and further research on 
tlie.se minute specks, many hundreils of 
iniliionH of which striko our ntmosnherc 
every day, uiiiy yet assist the i-osinologlst 
III ill’s speculations regarding tiie origin of 
tho solar .system, on which there is still 
110 eonsciLsiis of opinion. In addition, 
tlio use of It. to study cosmic rays muy 
Moino day enlighten us on some of the 
my Mtcrlcs of f lie.so ciulssious in particiiKir 


on (ill* scat ol their origin- -in stars, or 
ill the t:ir olT uehiihu or in iiitcTstcIlur 
space, 

See U. W. li a I lows. HatJur : Uwiicj- 
InraHott siniftly e.rttIainrA, llUfi; Physical 
Siudely and Ro,\ut Mctccrological Society, 
London, Metevrohnfival l*\iciorft in Radios 
ware. Propfiiion^ 1{)IG; and II.IM.S.O., 
SetetH'e of IWar. 10 IK. 

Radautz, tii. in HuKo\iiia. Knmania, .*12 
ju. S. of l.'/cniowitz, ft lias a cathedral, 
and there are machinery, gia{j.s, and jiaper 
works. j 7,000. 

Radcliffe, Ann, nde Ward (17G 1-1823), 
Eiig. novelist, b. in London. She pub. lior 
llrst liook, The Canties of Athlin and Dun- 
baynt , in 1 7 SO. and it dc.scrvcdly attracted 
little or no attention. Her next story', 
.1 Sieihtni Romafiec (1700', was much 
.superior, and Scott said It was llie liuest 
modern Eng. example of the yioct ical novel. 
This vv.is lollovved by The. Romance 
of the Fon^t (1701); the more celebrated 
Mynt*rit'< of Cdol/iho (1701); and The 
Italian il707), an impassive novel 
in which the diMnoniae villain Schedoric 
pluyN his part. Her imvcls are historical 
only in a negative sense; for whetliei* the 
background he tho ago of r Idvalry or that 
oftlic lniimsition.lt is always the manners 
of her own lime tliat are reproduced. 
Sir i\ r'. Miicfnt.vre, ^inn Radcliffe in 
Relation to her Time, lO'Jo. and A. S. 
Widen, Mrs. Radcliffe her Relation 
ftneardn Romatittcism, 10‘2G, 

RadcUfTe, or RadclyfTe, James, 
Dkkw KVTW.vTijiu, Evhl ok. 

Radclitfe. John ( IG.M) 1711). Eng. ph> si- 
ciun, b. at W’aketteld. IL* w’as educated 
at I'nlv. C’olhige. Oxford, he(*ame a fellow 
of Lincoln College, O.vford. in IGGO, and 
began hts medhsil pradUv in that tii. in 
1G84 he removed to Lomlon, and was verv 
Kuocossful. In 1G8(> ho heotiine iihysii-ian 
to the Jh*luees8 Anne, hut about 1G0'» was 
displuea;d by W’lu. (lihbous. lie be- 
queathed funds wliieli pn/videil for the 
building of tho R. Ohservaiorv and lusti- 
tiitloii, Oxford, the enlarging of St. 
Bartlioluuiow’s Hospital, London, and for 
travelling feHowsliips la iiicdiei! c. Th<' 
R. Camera, the reading-room ^&>t he Bod- 
leian Library (f/.r.), hears his name. 

Radoliffe, tn. cf Lancaslii.e, England, 
on the Irwcll, T 1 m. X.N’.W. of ^tandle.ster. 
The chief Industries are col lon-weav ing. 
AnishiiiK and dyeing, papci -making, and 
engineering. Pop. •27,iiKi. 

Radeberg, tii. of ,Sa\ouy. Cermnuy, 11 
111. N.E. of Presdeti. It maiiuf.s. paper, 
glass, nails, and sah's. Pop. I0.8UO. 

Radogunde, St., Prankish queen, 
daughter of tlie pagan king of Thuringia. 
She W'as baptised, edueaied. ami ovon- 
iually marrltMl to Clotaire 1., the Frankish 
king. She left him after much ill treat- 
ment. culminating in the murder of her 
brother, and nltiinutely founded (he 
luiiinery of the Holy Cross at Poitlera. 

Rudok, Ka«i tb. lK8d) (otherwise Karl 
Sobelxohn), Ru-islan rovolutionary, b, at 
Lvov^ then In Austria-Hungary. Im- 
prisoned ill Russia. IDOJ G, ho was acfiv'e 
in Oermany as an anti-uiilit«irist diiriug 
the Fir.st World W'nr, .iiid later resl«led In 
Switzerland, lii 14)17 be was in Sweden 
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as a TJoNhcvik ngent. In Gcrninny In 
]IH8 ho w»s imumg the SiMirhiolstH: hr 
ntisiuiprihonrd thorr, and rotnnird thnlior 
in In lirjG lie ^\as reel or of sim 

Ynt Sen L'nir. for (Miiin-se in I^Ioseow. In 
,lan. 19‘2S he ^\as banNhed ^^ith Trotsky, 
and sent to the rral-i*, but in 1930 he was 
reinstated. In 1937 he was tried with 
others for eonspirae^ and Kontenee<l to 
ten 5 ears* iiniwisijiunent, hut was released 
in 1911 in order that his talent for skilful 
propaganda might he einployeil. 

Radetzky, Johann Josef, Graf von 
Radetzky tlTfifi- 18oH), Austrian soldier, 
b. at Trerbiiitz in Bolienda, and Joined 
the nmo ns a eadet in 1785. lie served 
In the Turkish and rcvolutioiiarv wars, 
and was made ii ( oloiie] in 1799. in 1805 
he w’ns promoted to major-general. an<l in 
1809 lieutenant -flcld-marshal. lie took 
part in the buttles of Trobbla, Novi. 
Alarengo, Aspern, Wagi'ain, Leipzig, ete. 
His chief claim to fame rest^ rui his 
masterly defence of tho Quadrilateral 
U/.v.), and hi.s subsequent (‘rushing vic- 
ttu'us at Cu^tozzu and Novara <»veT 
(’harles Albert, king of Sardinia. Se*' life 
by K. Schwahl, 1938. 

Radevormwald, tn. in the lihinelniul, 
(iermany. Manufs. ineludo steel good*-, 
woollen goods, and giuieral hardware. 

I’op. 1.1,000. 

Racihakrishna, Sir Sarvepalli (b. 1888). 
Indian philosopher and cdiicat ioni-st in i 
Kngland. Educated at Madras Chri.*»tian ' 
(Jollcge. he was prof, of philosophy. Presi- 
dency College, Madra«, 1916-17; George 
V. prof, of philosophy, C’aleutfa, 1921-31 
aii(l 1937-41; and vicc-ehan<‘ellor of 
Benares Hindu univ.^ 1939-48. B. wa-* 
also 0 lunniber of the iiiternntionul coin- 
irdttoe on Intellectual co-operation of tlu 
League of Nations, 1931-39, « fellow ol 
All rionls, Orford, and member (d the 
Constituent Assembjy for India. Among 
Ids numerous pubs, are Thi Utttiv of 
ftelioion iw ('ovff'mpftrary Philo’^of/hif 
(1920); The Philovjphf, of On Vjmviehtuls 
(1924); Thi Jfinflo J'lfw of JJff 11927); 
East and JVrst i7i Relinion (19:13): J 'M'^Urn 
Ibeliffionsnnd tVesftrn I'houQht {1939) | 
Itehgion^l^d Somiy 0 94 7); and 'Iht 
lihagavad-otta 11918). 

Radhanpur, cap. of the stale of T{ . 
Snurfishtra. India. It a trinie (Mdie 
of some importance itir \. (iuj^rot ;nni 
Catch. Area of slat ( 1 1 'io -g. m. J’op. ' 
67.700: (of tn. 13,100). 1 

Radial Artery, nrtei \ in whhh 1>i** i mIsc i 
!•* felt at th( wrist. Tb'* brni hial arbiy | 
on passing the elbow diMih'.. tin* two 
branches bdlow the r.idiiis and ulna < 


I answered. Since the time of Clerk Max- 
well (7.1'.) w<* liave eoino to know that all 
I Bh. ai*e elect loniagnelie lu ehnrneter and 
that they are all )iropaga(od w it h 1 ho same 
\ol(jeity, that of light, namely 186.000 m. 
per M'c. »/i racf/o. The Us. that reach 
us fmm the full best star and cause the 
M libation of .sigld on entering oiircA'cs; the 
Bs. from a firo or the sun that product) 
the feeling of wnrmtli; the Bs. from the 
sun that are know’n as ultra-violet light 
that produce the rlTeets of sunburn, and 
are believed to he so lierietleial to general 
health- all these are id(‘ntieal iiieharaetiT 
with the lls. tlidt r(‘aeh the aciial of a 
iiidio rccidving sid from the hroad- 
(a..ting station. Tho shortest wave- 
I l( ngth Bs. known are the cosmic Bs. 
'Ihey are shorter w'a\eH than the y-rnys 
(niitted from radioactive bodies (luring 
tlieir spontaneous disintegration ,*y-radia- 
tion is the hliortest wa\e-length B. from 
terrestrial sources, being of tlie ordc'r of 
10“^® cm. Til tho scale of wave-lengths 
they are follow (‘d by X-rays, the hardest 
ol which have a w’avo-length of the order 
of 10”® (in., while the softest and least 
penetrating X-rays lia\o o wave-length of 
tlie order ot 10“® eni. TMtra-\iolet H. 
from nuTenrj arcvs is of the order of 10~® 
eiri., while the ultra-violet U., Ibe wavc- 
k*t«gth of whi(‘li is Mi'-t loo sliort to cause 
the scn>4ilion ol bight, is 1 - 10”® cm. The 
\i ihle spi'ittum consist^! of U. of w^avo- 
h ngihs b(tw«en 4 > 10”® cm. and 8 x 10~® 
( cm . while the infra-red B. that produces a 
, spiisc of w’unnth, but does not eauH' the 
' sui^.ilion of sight, extends from 8 10”* 

( Til t o w a\ es of much greater length. Tho 
•sh(»rtest wirekss w’aves are 10”» cm. long, 

I and tin* longest, ore of the order of 10® cm. 

I In the nilicle on drF.CTRUM reference is 
I nuuh* t«) tlie i>r(*sent theorie.s of tho origin 
I of visilde Bs. as well ns the origin of ultra- 
, \n»!et and infra-red Bs , while in the 
I article on X-rays the origin of tliat form 
o\ B. Js discussed. The proent state of 
I know'ledgo (d B. Is undfrgomg funda- 
, ji'i ntal clionges b(“c:«isr of the dilllculty 
ot n*e»mfiling the quantum theory P/.r.*) 
with that of tin* iindulatoi y theon of light 
ibft I^muTi. it H intere ting, therefoie, 
to trace tin d(*A clopmi nt of I Ik* knowledge 
of the infr.i-rcd It-, known .is ladi.int 
ImmI. in thH article, for tliK oi'.itk'Ii of it. 
I» d din-cth to the dilhcnlfic-. ment Joiuni 
,il)o\e. "flu* rc-.earchcs of .Mclluni ami 
TMidnll dill mg th(* ( .(ihor part of the last 
(•ntuiv rfM‘al»‘d the f.-uil that tlu»se Bs. 
ffoiii led bodies that ail re-poiisibh* for 
modufing tli( sensalloii of warmth an* 
id(*ntical in cliai icIcr with ordinarv light. 


respectively. Th<* foiimr r*aelifs Ifu ' 'Ih.tt is so su^ , i .dJjnl hcfit obt \sthehiW‘R 
wriht near the Bmfar*. nms if> the Ium I ol rcfr.irl ion, n tb r turn. oic. N* wton had 


then fonvard into the palm of fh« Iiai d. 
where it Joins a hiancli oi thi* iiln u 
artery. 


Radial Engio^, ste AKno-r.Nuivh*^. 
tediant, s<e under Metkorh. 

Radiation. Tho ramlfh ation«> of tlu 


iii;id<* .III attempt to doirrminc tlie law 
goxrriiing tlie r.ile at which a hodi lo*-!*-^ 
lic.il. and he di-covered Ih.il the rate of 
cooling varied directly as the dllVeTenct* of 
tcmii. between I be e(»omig bod.v and Us 
surrounding'^. Dniong And Petit siibse- 


subjcct of It. extend to all liraiielu'S of | (|(K‘iitiv discovered N(*wlon*s law to be 
physical K'Icnce. Whither heat, light,, onh ai»proxlmat(*ly true, but th(‘y too 
electricity and iringncWNin, matter and it^ wrn* really dc'aling with tlu* cooling of a 
properths. astroiioin.v , oriJ-,trophv«icH are I hodv under otlii r irifliionees lM*Nldes B., 
eoneorned tlie finest ion*- ( oneeriiiiig B. and .such as eonduelioii and i*oij\f ef Ion. In 
matter an* the iilliiiinte ones to t>e i sinipliry mg 1 he nature of t he jirohh'in and 
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Id concent rat iiig on the lohs tjf hnit of a 
body by It. alone, throe* nainch stand out 
from all otluTs, viz. l’r6\o.st, >itt‘fan, and 
I'lanck. Prevo&t oiinncliitod the Law of 
Exchanges that rocognisos that all hodic's 
arc slinultaiu'uiisly and eonlinuously los- 
ing tibat by It. Tlnn a (‘old ohjoct brought 
into a warm room is losing heat by 11. to 
the room, but it la absdi bing lieat radiated 
from the room at a fasti*!* rate, and the net 
result is tliat the ieinin ol the cold body is 
raised to th.il of the monj. Enoii then. 
R. does not eensc; tin* e^c•htlngo still pro- 
ceeds, but the l)od> now rjuliales heut at 
exactly the same rate at nJneli it reeei\es 
it trom the room Oxid i he in*t result is no 
ehangc in its temp. In de\(lo]mig thw 
law of Provost, Ihiltour htcxMiitaiid Ivireh- 
holT wore led to the eoii.'>uloratioii of the 
mituro pf the Its. from hoiiio inside an 
enelosxiro tliat was iiaper\ ion'* to heut. It 
follows that a stage is re.n’hcd ,it whieli, 
by the exchange of radiant energy, all the 
hollies i'e«ii‘h the siinie eoniinon ic(u)i. it 
aNo follows that there enn he no piil»'»c- 
quent ehaiiges of temp, within that eii- 
eloRure, so lliat every body is reeciving 
heat at exactly thp same rate as that at 
whieh it is ra-’ atii.K ii-at. Now if is 
fairly well known tliat a bhiok body 
absorbs radiant lieat more readily than 
a W'hfte hodv or a polished boiiy under 
ideiilieal »*ircnmstaneoN. 'Phe bhich body 
is hlaeU lieenu-e it absorbs praeticalh all 
wa\e-lenirths that fall on it, iiist as u white 
body is white been use it rellcets prielienlly 
all wave-lengths that fall on it. Hut in an 
enclosure like tin* omi deserilied abovi* it is 
clear that, when all temp, ditTerermos bavo 
disappeared, the blaeL t»ody radiates all 
wave-lengths that it ahsorlis n*» its temp, 
remains iinehang<*d; the whilo body re- 
tleets and radiates all the wave-lengths 
tliat fall on it. In fa(‘t the ml Rs. from 
all bodies within sneli an enelosure are 
identical and iiielude all wave-lengibs. 
Such It. is Known as ‘lilaek Insly’ or ‘fuir 
11. It IS till* It. that vNonld in* emitted by 
a lauly perfeelly black under the same 
eireuiiistaiiees. The law* of Ks. imw 
soiiglit was the law of l»Kiek-body It., 
and Stifiin discovered that the R. within 
sneh an enclosure billowed tlio law that 
innv board his n.inie and also that of 
Tloltzinann who esfaldlshed St6fan*.s 
empirical law from Iheoretii-al eoiisidera- 
tions; The rate at whieh it perfectly black 
body radiates he.it is directly proportional 
to the fourth power of its iibHolule temp. 

(fl.v.). 

Researeb now proceeded rapidly, and 
by uicuiLs of the bolometer ami radio- 
mieroiiieter It was fiosslble li» examine the 
distribution of the radiant energy from 
a body among the wave-lengths In the 
apeetriim. The reaiilt of the oxperiuiontal 
researches could not ho occounted for by 
the existing dynamical laws, and Planek 
was led to formulate the now fainou.s 
quantum tlieory in order to aeeount for 
this distribution. See T. Preston. Theory 
of Heat, 1920 ; O. Blrtwiat le. The FrininolfS 
of Thermodynamics, 1927; and J. H. Hart, 
Introduction to Advanced Heat, lOai. 

Radiator-i (Hoaaiing', str Kt.iutkh* 
lilUllTlNU AM» WIKINO Ol’ IIOUSKH, 


Klcclric Heatera; Heat, Modes of Trans- 
ference of Heal: IIeatino. 

Radical, in eheiri., is a group of atoms of 
two or iiior“ elements wliieb take part as a 
whole in eheimeal reaf'.tionK, pussmg from 
eoiijponnd to com pound without disin- 
tegration, yet being incapable of existing 
alone. Thus the, R. inetliyl 011 3 does not 
exist as such, although the double 
formula CHs.CIfa represents the gas 
ethane. IN. may bo acidic (electro- 
negative) in type, r.f/. (Ntia), (JTCOs) 
monovalent, aiiii (SO^) ilivaleut; or they 
may be el'*clro-i)(i«ili\e ns iliietratcd by 
the Its. etlijl Oall-i, phi'iiyl ammo- 

nium N’ri 4 . etc. Oi*ganic ehem. i-- par- 
ticularly associated with tlie eh(*m. of 
conipoiind IN. 

Radical, in polities, a term wiiich 
eamc iiiin gimeral use ns a synonym tor 
‘Liberal,’ Imt is capable t»f application to 
aiiv politioMii or political supporter whose 
political deed iiivolvcH some root-and- 
iiraueh reform. In Kngland the term 
historie.diy applies to the political re- 
formcr*' of the liNt decade of t he eighteenth 
ecntviry and the earlier period of the nine- 
teenth ^''iitiiry. The It. proper may bo 
said to jiav(* been partly the product of the 
idea-, gormiimtmg m Kurope from the 
pliilo-ophy of lloii-'^.ean after the Fr. 
Pevolul loll, and p.ntlv an inevitable eut- 
eome 01 the lising tns. The name K. 
reformers appears lirst to Jiiive i»een 
.usimi, d by Hunt, Cohbelt, and others of 
this period, w’ho w«'rc bent on intliuuieiiig 
the people at huge in the direction of great 
and popuKir con-litutlonal changes. By 
the time of the Reform Bill, IbU'i, tin* Rs. 
had gained u detiiiito and permaudit 
footner m the Hon«(‘ of (’omnnms, where 
thiv were represcjiti’d by at leasr lifty 
memlH'is. From this time forward the 
L‘rin hee.ime gradually interchangeable 
with ‘liiherah’ 

Radio (or Wireless, os it»was urii^nully 
called) euibrnces to-day a wide variety of 
applications which have devehq ed since 
Its lir.M use for eoinmuuieation. Radar. 
K. freiiuency heating, ionospheric measurcj- 
menl'i. and televiaitm are ulL'lepciident, 
bii.sieally, on the seieneo of R. 

// i.s’//*rv. -- R. lias it s origin a ■, far hack as 
1S7;» wluu) Clerk Maxwell pulit a set of 
ditrenmthil equatiyns which showed that 
eleetromagneiic waves could be propa- 
gated t hrough space in a siinilnr m.iniier 
to those of light. Hert .5 in 1 was ahh^ 
to givi* a laboratory' demonstration of the 
production ainl dcleeuoii of It. waves, 
using a Ijcydeii jar eomieeted t(» a si)ark 
gup and coil of wire as ids transmitter. 
The simple recciv er condhted of a circular 
br«iss rod with bra.ss knobs forming a 
spark gaj). When the la ydon jar was 
diseluirgcd small sparks piussed botvveen 
the knobs of tin* iveeiver, wideh was not 
connected to the transmitter in any 
physical mam * C’oiit mnporary workers 
were Sir Ullvet Lialge (iz.t’.) and K. W. 
Morley, who invented the tlrst real 
detector or coherer, 'rhe coherv*r was a 
tube, loosely packed with metal tilings, in 
whieh two chH-trodos wert* embedded, and 
it was ('onin*(*t('d in .series with a battery 
and galvanometer. The re.'.i.stanco of tli'o 
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coherer was onusod to rhantfo in the 
prcsonce of elect rouia tf not io wavoH and 
thus such wav«w could be doicctod by ‘the 
change in reading shown by the galvano* 
meter. It was, however, necessary to 
subject the eoheror to slight incehnnical 
vibration after each train of waves had 
boon deiectod in order to sc^nrate the 
•cohering* partioles of metal. Tills piece 
of apparatus was soon followed by an 
Improved magnetic detector invented by 
Marconi niid, subsiMpiently, b> a number 
of mineral detectors of tlic permanent and 
seiui'poriiinneiit variety (st'c H\i>n> JIk- 
OEivERsi It was not, liowcver, until 1901 
when Sir Ambrose Fleming, followed lie 
Lee de Forest in 1 907 , Invented the first it. 
val\e ( 7 .r.) that 11. w'as able to advance 
from the limited field of spark transmitters 
{see Transmitters, Radio) and simplo 
deteotors. The Fleming (Uode or two 
electrode val vo cotild bo used as a detector, 
and Loe do Forest added a tiiird electrode, 
the grrid, to produce the first triode valve. 
The triode valve could be used as an 
amplifier, oscillator, or detector, and from 
these bemnings the whole technique of 
modem R. science has developed. 

Propaoaii/m of liadio Waves. — U. waves 
arc oleotromognet 1 C waves which, when 
propagated, travel through space with a 
speed equal to that of light, i.e. 186.000 
miles per sec. Their oliarnctonstics are 
sometimes compared with the waves in 
a pond when a stone is dropped into it. 
They travel outwards from the point of 
entry of the stone, travelling at a constant 
speed. If the initial disturbance be great 
the waves will be higli, and if small there 
will be but small ripples as a result. The 
dlstane^ from the crest of a wave (o the 
crest of an adjoi'imt one is tcrmnl tho 
wave-length, if the >elocity at which 
the w'avo travels Is called V metres. ^hc<*. 
and n waves j>cr ‘^ec*. pass a flzed point, 
it follows that the wave-length A iiietns 
V 

of ooeU wa\t) will be , so that it is t>eon 

that V = tiA where n Is termed the fn • 
queney and Is measured In cycles or, 

Is more ifiNual in R., kilocycles per scr. 
For R. waves the relation between wa\c- 
length and fnsjucncv 1>* given byy(K»* ,S.) 
xX tmetA-s) - 300.0(10, i.r. a hio.Hi- 
castiijg j-tation opcni^ing on a w.i\e- 
length of 300 metres will have a frequency 

ot " JOOO Kp. h.; thJa tn often 

referred to as 1 megacycle, or abbreviated 
to 1 Me. 

Uses of liadio in Jlrnndcastinff and 
CommuniratUtns. — The R. spectrum used 
for communication and other purposes 
extends from some 10 Kcs. at the low 
frequency extreme to 30.000 Mcs. at the 
upper limit lie^nd which lies the region 
occupied by X wys (g.v.) and light-waves 
(i.e.*ihey range from 30,000 metres to 
1 cm. wave-length). The eolenoe of R. 
is normally aasoelaied with broadcasting 
and eotnmunicaiions, and it was In this 
direction that the major developments 
first otx'arred. In thl.s eoimoetion it is 
invariably applied to the conveying of 
iiitoliigeiico beyond the liuiiU of ordimuy 


sound -wavob or Ught-slgnals. To do this 
a trnusmlttor may use telegraphy or 
telephony {see Moditlation). The trans- 
mitter generates it. frequency power at a 
chosen frequency^ and the iiitolilgenco fed 
to it from the programme source qt the 
iiroadcastiiig station varies the output 
which is then fed to an aerial system 
from which it is then radiated into space 
{see Aerial; Ream Wirklkks). 

Apart from spacing transmitter fre- 
quencies in the spectnun so that they 
Interfern iniitiially as little as possible, 
ditteroiit onlers of freqnencios In it Jiavo 
widely dlllercnt characteristics. Those 
between l.'iO Ke./s., 285 Kc./s., and 

.'*2 >-1605 Kc./s., for example, accommo- 
date broadcasting stations in tlio long 
and medium wave-bands of the familiar 
domestic R. set. For long-distupco eom- 
mnnie^tioD frequencies between 3 and 
30 Me./s. are employed because, in addi- 
tion to the direct or ‘ground * wave which 
can bo received from the transmitter, the 
waves undergo retloctlon from the upper 
atmosphere, so that they are returned to 
earth at distance*, well bevond the limit 
of the ‘groumr wave. This rellection 
from tho nppiT or ‘ Hoa\ isidc ’ layer fthere 
is, in tact, more than one reflecting layer, 
and tht^so exist at difTcrout lielghtK, al- 
though lliev all, under certain conditions, 
reflect R. wa\eH) may take plai*e in more 
than one <‘.\cle, so that w'orld-wide com- 
mnnirntlon biroincs possible. Thoso pho- 
iiomenu were originally discovered by 
amateur transmitter ojierators to whom 
t he ‘short waves* were assigned originally, 
ns they were thought t»o be of little value 
for fM>mmuiitcatloji purposes. It is as a 
result of their work tJint world-widi' eom- 
niuniration and broadcasting (q.r.) by 
short w'aves owes its inception. 

Jminapherir Srienr* . -Abovo .30 Mc./s. 
the reflecting layers onlv behave as such 
during except ionnl neriods of ionospheric 
conditions, hikI ns the frequency is raised 
true rellociion ceases and conimunication 
IS alinoHt ontlndy confined Ui quasi - 
optical coiidltiouH. Tho Jaws governing 
tho propagation of light-waves apply 
more exactly to very high frequency 
fV.R.F.) and ultra high frequency 
(i>.H.F.) R. waves. 'J’ho scjcnoe of foro- 
c.isling ionospheric couditioii.s to dot<tr- 
iiiine tho optimum frequency for a given 
path of oommunication for a particular 
season and time of day has become highly 
specialised in recent yours. Tho mam 
disturbing influences on short-wave l-L 
are magnetic storms wliieli have their 
origin on the surface of the snn. Their 
source is often visible from tho earth as 
'sun spots,* and it has been found that, 
when these appear, they Produce stroams 
of charged particles wlijch, when they 
reach the reflecting layers, completely 
alter their normal characferistlos and pre- 
vent tho reflection on wfiich short-wave 
R. depends. The effort can be most 
severe and results In a complete fade-out 
of loDg-dlstancc slguals whicb may lost an 
hour fir occur intorinittoTitty tw sev. days. 
Their occurrence if. however, infrequent. 

flow Sound is sent and ever teed hy fiadio. 
—It has now boon shown lliuf there is u 
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chain *if cirou!iiRtaiio(*fl which mnst cxlMt 
fo ctialilc vvordH, imiHic, or other IntclH- 
ireuco to bo <*ori\cyecl hjr R. 'fhe sound 
is produced In the studio and 1 h piokofl up 
by a microphone (g.v.), itJs amplified (aee 
AMPijyiKU) nnd uiodulal^s <spf IdODU- 
lATioN) a transmitter iq.v,) whlcli dollvm 
modulnttnl U. frequency power to an 
aerial Hystoni . If the correct frequency has 
been iiseil the R. waves will arrive at the 
aerial of 1 ho receiving station where they 
will linlncc In it a R. frequeni'y voltage 
similar, hut inllnltelv smaller, than that 
which left the aerial of thf3 transmittinfr 
stalion. The recelvluK aerial is conneoted 
to a pct*elvep which can he ‘tuned,* or, in 
other words, made to respond only to the 
frequency of tho wanted Incotiilnff ei^tinl. 
The receiver aniptiflcH tho nli^nnl, end 
tlnaliy removes from tho If. or ‘carrier* 
wave, as it is called, the Intellljjronee which 
was iiiiprossed upon it hy the Hounds from 
the studio. This Infeliiffenee, which Is 
now an audio-frequouov voltmro, Is uffaln 
amplified nnd r»»>*’'^cd to a londsptMiker 
(q.v.), which delUers honrid-waves that 
can he heard iiy tho ituiniin ear. Stf 
K vnio Rni’i ivkus • 

y.H.F. Mohih. HiMemn. — Si> far 

only brondeaHtiiiRT and flxisl eomnniniea.- 
tion have hetsi <*onsldered, hut R. has a 
number of other niiplit^tinns which are 
no Je«H important. Much development 
has taken plar»e in (lie field of V.H.F. 
nulio coininunicntion, and this has found 
very practical evprc'-’sioii In the R. tele- 
phony networks used by polkx), fire 
services, taxi eoinpanies, and others. Tho 
frequencies employed are, as a rule, 
between 70 and 200 Me./s., and amplitndo 
modulation ( V.M.) nnd froqueney modu- 
lation (K.M.) are in use (wr MoDrLvnos). 
It is usual tor a rived hoadquartt^rs station 
to be In eiuMimmication ^vlth mobile 
stations fitted In cars, etc., whoso move- 
ments It eontrolb. The control station 
is invarliiblv bituated on hiirh RTOiind to 
fflve tho widest service area, since it is the 
Kround wave that Is linportaut for com- 
munication. Tluj Horvice area is some- 
times extended by tho use of relay or 
‘slave* tiaiwiiintors hic.ited oiitstde tho 
eovorofTo of tlio nmin station. Whore a 
slave is u8«mI its frequency is locked 
closely to that of the main station so that 
uo rettitiinff need he done by the mobile 
receiver when pMssinir from the service 
area of tho ooiit i »»I to t he slave transmitter. 

Direction Finding,- -K, direction find! nir 
has been used as a navigational aid 
for many years hotli for shlp.s at sea aiut 
airiTHft. Romo of it-s uses, however, have 
ins'll Huirersoded by lladar, but it Htill has 
liunortant aspects. 

Jiaddr. — By means of Radar exact 
information can bo obtained icgardlng the 
position of ships and airi'raft without tho : 
'necessity of their having to transmit R. | 
Hlgimls on which bearings, etc., are taken. 
IJonversely ships can obtain fhelr posi- 
tions relative to land, buoys, and other 
vchscN by Its uhc, and navigation through 
fog and l>^ yisibility is thus shorn of 
many of Its dangers. A continuous Radar 
cliart can ba presented to the navimtor 
as distinct from bearings obtained mter- 


mlttentl V using a direction finder, as Radar 
gIvcM. luit only nn aximuth bearing, hut 
un acciurnte rango of all surrounding 
objects Bimnltancously. There are other 
applications of Radar (g.v.). See Navi- 
avTfov.) 

lif/dw Freqviencii //enffnp.— Apart from . 
communication and navigation, R. has 
proved Itself capable of serving mankind 
in other w'ays. R. frequency heating 
(q.r.) i^ used for local beating of objects 
not arunriahlo to the more commonplace 
methods. The R. valvc-maklmr Industry 
Itself, for ovarnplo. uses It to ruise to rod 
heat the component parts of a vaho after 
assembl> and iucluKion in the gla.s8 en- 
velope which would bp impossible by 
other means, q'ho output from a R. 
frequeun' generator is led to a coll which 
is placed over flu* valve envelope and 
tho high-frequenev currents Induced in 
the metal asscmhlv of the valve by it 
causes them to become heated to a temp, 
at wbich tiiev will give up any occluded 
gases which would be detrimental to the 
working of the valve sni>Bequently. Such 
methods aro n^ed for luirdening ccear teeth. 
Joining pl.isi ics, and even cooking food. 

Diathermy. medical profession, 

too, employs R. frequency generators to 
give diathennv treatment to patients 
suiXering from decp*sonted ntlmeuts which 
do not lend themselves to other forms of 
heat application or to operation. The 
generator is connected either to the two 
plates of a condciiKcr, between which the 
area to bo treated j.s placed, or to a coll 
which can bo placed over the part it it be 
an arm or leg. Roth methods of applica- 
tion subject the port under treatment to 
I a high R. frequency field of tmergy , so that 
tho dialectrio losses caused by the flesh 
and bone appear as boat. This beat is 

S reduced not on Ihc skin siuface but 
troughoul t bt* treated port and is very 
deep-HeaUid m origin. Thus the h(*aUTig 
effect of lu*al can bo pn id need inside tho 
part of the bodyw'hcrcit can do most good 
TeJevisoni . — One of the moat popular 
uses to whit Ii R. h.ss boon put, and one 
which promise ‘1 to phiv an incroasiug part 
in tho daily life of tho commuiiliy, i** 
1oic\i.sioTi ( 7 .r.>. It ha** for iuauy years 
been posHiJilo to send pictures by U. and. 
indeed, tho press relies on such a ser\ire 
for miirii of its filet uro mntcriul from 
abroad. While many «if tho aspects are 
.ikin to television, tho pro<*ess of trans- 
mission IS relatively and it niav 

tako some *2U min. 1o trnusuiit a com- 
plete picture. Tho piciurc traiHinission 
service. Iiowevor, is applicable to the 
normal eoiamunicntiiui systems, while 
television is not. R> virtue of tho fact 
that lu tolovisiou tho process i>f pictnro 
transmission has to l>© speeded up to give 
a continuously repeated pictuix* whioh is 
completed twenty-five times per second, it 
will be seen I* ‘t tho amount of iutelli- 
gonoo to bo convoyed by this incan.s Is 
many times greater than that for prtvia 
ploturo work. ThN necessitates tiie use 
of a wide band of frequeucics which are 
only available above about 30 Mo. /a. 
In the United Kingdom the band 40‘<-70 
Mo./s. is used, and oacli sUitlou may 
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require some 4 Mr.iS. to enoble the picture 
and ita aoeoinpdnyiii;; sound to be 
tranxiuitted. 

Other Uses for 11. are ajipearitij^ with 
fTPeat rapidity aii tlmo poo^ on. and lU 
j>oteiitiQlilieb are bv no moan'll fully ex- 
plored, Ro tlint flirt ner iuixanccs may bo 
oonddontly fore«4lia(low'ed in the years 
to come. 

JSee A. S. Kan^^liaw, Z?adf)ii, Telct'itnon, 
and /ffldnr, M. Siiur/ber*:: and W. 

0«»terheld, Essentials of liadio, 1948; 
11. W. II allows. Win less Siin)du explained, 
1049; M. Gorham. Telt'i'isnm, 1940; and 
11. K. I'eurobC ainl otliers, OiitUues of 
liadio. 1049. 

Radioactivity refers to the phenomena 
that accompany the spontAueoua traiLs- 
mutntiuu of unstable elenieiits. There is 
a fairly large number of radioactive snb- 
Rtances.olassiili d in tliive distinct tnmihes 
— the uranium family, the actininiu familjs 
and the thorium family, besides the 
substances Ineluded lu the nbuve groups, 
the elements potus-iium «iiid rubidium are 
feebly radioactive. The phenoinonou was 
first discovered in 1896, when llecqiierol 
oliserved that some photographic plates, 
although securely wrapped up, became 
fugged when placed in clohc* proximity to 
eertain uranium eompouiid.s. A <'luser 
investigation showed that thin metal 
coverings were iiuahlc to protect t he plates 
against tins fogging. It was suppoRcd 
that the uranium compounds emitted 
some rudiatlon.s, known at that time as 
lU*equerel rajs, that were able to pene- 
trate such coverings opaque to ordinary 
light. Jleequcvers diset)\ery of tliis 
natural phenoni('no& closely foUow'ed 
Itont gen’s di.seoverj of X-rays and 

since the fogging of photographic platen 
was common to both these new types of 
rays, intensive ri'seareh was begun on t he 
compounds of uranium. M. aiul Mmo 
Curie soon «ijMX‘e<*dcd in isolating a new 
element far more active, in the Ren-e des- 
cribed above, than the originui uranium. 
This oJeznont wriR uumed polonium; 
shortly afterwards, by a brilliant puce of 
chemical r^carch. they separated another 
new and inueli more powerful radioactive 
element, radium. W bile research wa^ con- 
tinued, with the result that the avtimurn 
and thorium famiJif*^ w'cre disc< Acred, 
attention was directed to investigating 
the nature of thc.so mvitcrious radiations, 
it was found that they caused cci< lin 
sub8taiic(*H, notablv barium plat mo- 
cyanide and zinc Milplmle, to plit>s- 
phorcRce, just as X-r.ns lint fn l''99 
Rutherford made the lii-i of a serk'i .if 
important tllscoveries that made him the j 
foremost investigator in this bran«*li of 
physios. He found that the radiations! 
from theso Mihstanecb were complex in | 
character. Some of the rays wue 
absorbed by vSfry thin screens of paper or 
by% few oentiinotres of ordinary air: to 
those he rave f he name a-rays. The moi'o 
penetrating radiation that coiiifl pierce 
metal sheets of aluminJuiii sev. ml]]i< | 
metres thick ho caliod 3*rays. There re- j 
mained a third type of radiation that ' 
Villard first discovered could peuetratol 
thick blocks of aluminium and even layers I 


of lead hov. crJitinudres thick that easily 
absorbed both a- and 9-rn>s»: to these the 
name 7-ruys was given. Sub-ieqiient 
rcbourcdi has failed to identify any other 
typos of riulioaytjvc rajs. 

a-Jlnvs ai-c now known to uia^ist of 
material partlclcH (Mrrylng a positive 
charge of elect rn-ity. They are the nurlei 
of h^um atoms (see Nucleus), and they 
arc expelled from radioaetivo bubstances 
with a vehx'ity of the order of 10,090 iii. 
per Rec. Tlie charge carried by an a- 
particle is equal in magnitude to tvviei‘ the 
charge on nii <‘h‘clrou. a-partu*Ie.>. will 
pmiotratu oulv a few ceutimetroR of atmo- 
spheric air l)eb>re being reduced to rest. 

'^’Jiai/s are aNo material particles. They 
are elect rnns. uud have therefore a mass 
only about . that of the lightest atom 
known, hydrogen. 'I'lio vi'locitios with 
which they are expelled frnm radioactive 
substances arc enormous, tlie fastest 
b-particles known having v'cloeitios ap- 
proaching 1 86,000 m. per sec., the velocity 
of light. 

yltays ore net material particles. 
They are light rajs of very high fre- 
quency. Light waves in the visible 
spectrum have wave-lengths of the order 
of JO'^ cm.; X-rays have wav e-lengtlis of 
the order of 10-* cm.; the ‘hardest* y-rays 
have wave-lengths of tho order of 10-'^ 
cm., and iliev are the shortest waves 
known, being at the (qqwwlte extreme of 
the .scale of eloctromagnelii* vvav(‘S from 
the long \vireh‘R8 waves. 

a rays can bo detleetod by intense 
miignoilo fields that delicct 3-ravs m the 
oppfisite direction, 0 f.'wt that led tt> tho 
dise<)vcry of their real nature, but y-rays 
do not butl'cr such a detleefiou. 

Rutherford and Finddu*S Thcorit of Radio- 
at tire DisinUortUum.— Tlie three tjjies of 
radial lou from radiotu-tive bodios have one 
feature in oommon: t>icy ioiii-»o the air 
they traverse by knocking out one or more 
electrons from the atoms iif the gah. This 
led to an i*aRv method of determining tho 
Inteusily of Buch rndiatiunH hv meusuriug 
tho degress of ionibati<in produced by 
means of a scnsitiv'c electrometer (q.vX 
Rulherfoitl and Soddy frtund tliat the 
‘octuitv’ ol any nwliofictlvc siibstanee 
graduallv dctrcasoil according to a 
definite law. If To is tlie measure of ihli 
activity at wmie .irbitrary zero of tlmo, 
then aitcr a time t the activity was found 
to be given lij T 7'o.s'^*. The theory 
they jiroposcd was that tJio activity was 
direct )v jiroportional to the number of 
radioa<‘tive atoms bn^akiug up per six^ond. 
In other words, m the notation of tho 
differential calculus if N Is the riumhor of 
radioartive atoms preyoift in a bumpio of 
of tho substance at nfiy timo t, then 
N — No-c.-^*, where Np is the original 
number of nullooctivo atoms, and wo 
deduro by Kimplo differentiation of this 
Just equation with regard to the v'ariablof, 

■> —AN, i.e. the rate of decrease of the 
dl 

number of radioactive atoms in any 
sample is «ilr«H*tly proportional to the 
number of such atoms present. This law 
of radioactive dmiiitogration is simply a 
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law of piobal)ilil> , Uuit w tlic diuntcKra- 
tion of ladioadivo atoms is spoiitantous 
and govt rnc d onlv by the laws of chaiu c 
No known choniical or phv«»ic il agent j 
can control mcreast , or dimmish the rat- 
of thill disiutefi^iation ^If radium, f« i 
example. Is subjected to ilerco heat or thf 
extrmnitiis of cold pioduced h^ imiiioi 
bionin liquid b>dro]j:on, the di'^into^criitliiii 
is not adcftcd Oi, uvuiii, if r ulinrn is 
caused to enttr Into cluniicd (orubiui 
tions to fotm radium snlts Hiicii as uidium 
liroimdo or ladiuia ehloridi , the i it( of 
dislntegiation is not adccUd 

ItiiLla rfoid and ‘^odd>*s 1 iw n found to 
hold good idso in inoi( toiupb^ c 
where mv i idiOcteti\c hul>stirucs ,iio 
piosont at tin aino turn ind tlicic h no 
doubt that tin phenonn n i ol It m tin 
wiiucBsCb of the biuikine up of indivuluil 
atoms *It IS lihiiuinatfu.' to follow fid 
the series of ndioaitise ti ln*^fu^ul itious 
that takes place in th< uiinmin fiinilv 
The disiii1i{i:ratlou of tin oiifpnil pat it 
uranium takes pluc slowh \ltfr 
i 5 10* Muis i1 lias onlv lun hilf it'* 
fouist, tbit ol the ori*?in il im iint of 
uraniunj b ilf reinuiriH after th it h ii •■^h ( f 
time Aftei uii u nr ,^( iiei iln>ns 
we nr]i\< at ridiuiu it run t not be 
buppOMd tliit w( l)iv« ti wait all that 
liiiK InfiK iny i aliuin ipp( a> Soup 
L idiniii will t( pL( till in am iinpU f 
uiiuiiuiii but 11 i iiouut i n 1 nt it ( 
llvDiiM) Ihe h I t< iti ii ol riduiin 
the n pioi eds is full »\vs 

a y ft 

111 ► I nlon " UiV > 

lOOU jeais Mill s Ip > iiiinb 

!■* 

HiH ^Hit 
iti S inin 1 ) / 1 im 

[(adinj; fioin the h ft <o ttiat 1 1 \ 
simple ot ludiiini is oijU l ilf e\bauste I 
after toPO >e us Vn at* in d ladiurii 
intakh up bv tin (\|iiNi n of nii y 
pirthle piodiHiiirCs mw el« i u it kutma 
as radon (m radium cm luntion) a eiuini 
rally inrrt pas that is itsrlf i ulioactivt 
iny Httinplo of i id m is liilf e\biusted 
after J 8 d i%s «n atom ot nid» n bleaks iu» 
by the expulsion of in x put th to pio 
dueo a ruw i uIJi otiM dr riant la\ 
Ihe table can then b f»»ll iw» 1 until we 
roino to tlm iniriselv a<U^o '•ubst uiee 
Knf^ Iheicaltn tin "(ins i mtiiiiics as 
follows 

. iliC vilili ►Idl > 

^ Hal >11 i(r (Jaad) 

UaO 

^ riaO ' - > Load 

Thus the end of the se perforuuiiu es is tlit 
formation of lead 

Iho importuijro of the studv of R can 
not bo overestimated. It led to the 
formulation by Rutherford of the nurleai 
theorj of the atom, and it tins r« suit* d In 
tho eiiseovery of the uatuie of ntoiuie 
micUi lladiuactivo biib^tanies provide 
evldouoo of their own nue kai bii u< t ure by 
their dlsiutcfpratlon but tho tonimonor 
Clements are more stable, and their nuclei 


ruiinoL bi biokeii up Iiy ordinary means 
A close study of thi liarks made by 
»l)iitirlrs riishini; 11uoui?h {ciaes has 
revelled tho information that these fast- 
movjii/ bullets* larelj erlhelo with any 
mate! I il p ut of the tase ms atoms Only 
ibout I Tt piindr out of 10 000 makr s a 
dircd bit on a mi< 1 us of burb erascous 
itoiii I I lio onh possible conclusion 
fiom su( h cv ideiice is th it in itom is veiy 
lii,<eli einity spier Ibr ce ntiai nucloiis 
witli ill positive ebari;r> js k pirated by 
iilativeiv rnoiinous dlstiurrs fiom iti 
oe bit il e le r tioiw Ilf star r hes iriit latt d by 
Riithcrfoid ind C 1 R 'Wilson and 
tallied on bv Klickdl lonrent rated on 
tbf ji uli't (f thc'-L dn 1 1 bits -.o rarely 
rri^jstii d Ii in a jmui le in la itumir 
nuelen 1 In \ limnd tlidt in such eases 
thr iiurh i me Itioki n up bv 1 lie cedlision 
tbit llo iiutlt I ot ill atoms r oiisist of a 
colic *ioii ot 1 1 tons in 1 1 ’eetir ns 

RutUiCiid u input d bs dlit t count 
lUf; that HI r.ranni(cf r uiium yields no 
frwei thin t 10** yputnlcs pti see 
ihe c'' ut r lusi of the disintffjratlon of 

I Jd < u tiv iL ins IS not kui wi it tnust 
I be rluo t ) UK inl i lent mstibility of the 

rrdl <lim it n i ons end rUrtruis th it 
frtnn U e lui U ii >t siii h tn it >ui I b it 
tlio 111 I i\ il tbit K comp lines tbr dis 
iiitrf^r (ti( n is r I s d m p u fr »m the 
speed V nil w 1 1 x in I pu uli an 
dll e fi It I ii tl Iniin 111 observe L i ui 

II it In w V III I I tl i 111 iltitii It r 1 1 I li 

Kti ( u I in III sanph ( i s i< n i 
bubsiun ( 1 ir>i jc \ Il Ik up in llu en 
suiiik I jiuJ IP^** llo ispri^ruiitiK 

of I idiiim 1 1( Ik up ) It ( n i but tiu 
disintr 1 ill m lo ml our eoiitiol 

1 III ic 1 1 nil s I 1 1 11 w 1 i II I *ie niK leus ui 
no loiikr I * M" lilts )! mIiuI fermition it 
b ( lursuiHtibli milt situisinutr llu 
tKe\pul on of in a ii pululcintia 
luw id t irue but n qmn r if« \ ns 
< idm^ up to th It I usis Is ts^( I unkii >wn 
in 11 tilt VI Us ji bis biioim po **ibK 
t > pi ului < stii tuns t u nine iiiK U trivei 
im,; It sperds ishiich is i veil mu /i higher 
thin those of a part le led, an. these 
pi piliUs e UI be U'rerl to pioduec bv 
I ills! n with oth( L nioins, tran^nintatioiih 
sinilir to tliose duo to eolunoiid of at 
lutulis More )\tr snue mai^v lime a 
iiK ro pi »J< I iks can be pruv idenl it is 
pc '-li le t ) I I du ^ho truidmuted atoms 
in qiiiujitie'^ tbit if sui ill uiei noiertho 
[less suihe i It t> bo pul to use Much 
1 uKe I quant It le s e»f ten ismute d atoms can 
ht obiaiued hv hombudiuv; materials bv 
stienrns of m iilrou c patLieUi whoso 
I ill iss IS siiipiu to timi of tho h\dre>gen 
atom Imt vvhiih sn e thrv bear no 
t'lts til f haij?e\ are r ip ibk of penetrating 
le idilv into tho eUiuged iiueki of atoms 
liio pi od nets of Hurdi 1 1 aiigcd nro some 
timed merely atou's of tio same kinds la 
iiavo 1 mg been lamibar t > scientiata. but 
fieeuuiitlv nti ■. tut? p i»durod wbieb 
while t iicmkallv -uiuhir i > t hoso iiorniallv 
feniiid in nature^ uro yen unstable, and so 
rmiievne live In this wav it is possible to 
piodiiee loi exumplo, rndmaotive sodium 
and phosphoius aud other olcmonts that 
are found in tho living body Extremely 
uiiuutu eiuautities of Eadlouctivei materials 
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can he detected by suttubU* 
apparatus, and by Introihicinf? small 
quantities of such materials as radloaotiro 
phosphorus Into food It Is possible to 
follow the course of the chcuiicnl chuiiffcs 
undergone by the same cleiiuMit in the 
living body. The potent ialitics of such 
exporimonts are luiinousc, and are likely 
to lead to an enormous iiicreuHe in our 
knowledge of biological processes. 

aft*o Atom and Atomic Tueorv; 
Electuon; 1*1{oton; NrcLKrs; Radicm. 

The classic work on (he subject Is 
Radiatmns fmm Radioactive Rub^itancfs 
(1930) by K. 11. Rullicrford, J.C'hadtvlck, 
and C. P. Kills. f\ee also M. Curie, Traitc 
de radkHitt'i'ite, ID 10, and .1. Chadwick, 
Radioarticity and Radiuactice Substances, 
1928. 

Radio-Astronomy, ace Uvoah. Astro- 

nomy. 

Radio Direction Finding is the name 
applied to the sei»‘ne<‘ of using a nidio 
pceelxcr with n special aeiial 8>stem to 
deteriiuno tlie direction of arrival of nuii*» 
waves, ft should not lie eonf asnd wit it 
li\l)\R (q.r.), which is a spcrialised 
version of R. 1). F. not Involving the co- 
openition of the wireless .station fo he 
located. K. 1). F. is mainly of use as an 
aid to the navigation of ships and aircraft, 
and cMiiipinem for (his purpose P in« 
\ariabl\ carried nowadays in v»‘ssels of 
ou> size and all pa^sseuger-carrying air- 
craft. The action of a direction flmler 
dc'pcnds upon the specialised propiTtie*- 
of the aiTial system associated with it. 
Any aerial other tliari a plain > ertical wire 
will reeci\c more cfllcicntly from soon 
directions than from oilier*^, ami there arc 
dlrvctlons from wJiicti reception may be a 
mluiniiini. IJy suitable aerial arrangc- 
iiient this ininimum can be made cx- 
truTiiel}' well dclln<jd, and for this rcastuj 
the mluiinum is invariably ii'' mI tor 
hearing ilct^rmlnatlon in pTcfcicncc to 
the maximum. The indicator from wdiich 
the hearings arc determined m .simple 
dlrectiou finders is a plain azimuth scale 
oriented with (me N. and nioiked in 
degrees over which swings a piunter 
attached to the rotating aerial d»'m. 
The null signal po'<ition Is ilctcrmined 
»*lther ofi hividphom-s or a signal strength 
meter fl8soi.Jatcd wjth the automatic 
volume control circuits of the n*c* iver. 
Tho siniplcst arraiiircment consists of a 
loop aerial fn^e to rotate about u rMcal 
axis, ami coupled through a suiialile 
balancing circuit to the input of u mdlo 
receiver. The polar diagram op c!c« lrlcal 
response of a loop aerial is a simple co-^fne 
or figure eight with two minima IMP ap.irt. 
If a vertical aerial |s corniiincd with the 
loop in the correct phase relationship a 
cardioid puttcni with only one miriimum 
will result. .jLIreatcr accuracy still is 
gU^a by the ^oz'Cd loop direction finder, 
which has the two loops mounted In a 
vertical piano at « It her end of a sw'ingiDg 
hf‘arn, wdiose din'ctioii can he relalrsl to 
an uziriinth M'hIc. . For imdiiim and 
toiig-wavc direction tiridcra tho Bellini* 
Tosi crosHccI loop din^ctlon tinder baa liecii 
in use for a number of years. 

Where hpnr*>c is avaiLablo, and a per- 


manent dirt'idiou finding station is 
required, the Adcock direct ion finder offers 
a nigb degree of ueeiiracy with ease of 
control. The signal between spaced 
\ ertical aerials *s compared by means of a 
radio goniometer ancl tJio design* elimin- 
ates. lis far ns possible, all signal pick- 
up by (be horizontal elements Inter- 
connecting the vertical aerials by the 
expedient of burying the feeder lines In 
tho earth lo a depth of sev. fei't. Sov. 
semi-automatic direction finders have 
been develoiicd based on flu' Adcock 
system, one of tho most noteworthy being 
tho bpiiming g(miomet«*r cathode-ray 
dlre<*tIon flnucr. With this <*aii be ns.so- 
(Mle<l the radio compass, for on both 
t^pes u ilirei't tndh'ation of bearing is 
tivailable either on an oscillogiMph or 
l)base meter suitably (aiibratud in azi- 
muth bearings. Like all f(»rms »>1 
measurement dircciion linding is liable to 
errors w‘lii<j^ the more highly de\«‘loped 
and eomplunteil eiiuipments mentioned 
have been liesigncd to minimise Tin* 
.simple loop can determine with fair 
accuracy the (brertion ol signals .irriving 
normal to its axis of rotatijui, but it can- 
not discriminate signals arriving al«mg its 
axis. Thus signals in w'lnch the vertical 
component Is of anv' magnitude produce 
poorly defined or flat minima with result- 
ing iiinccuracv. Large metal objects or 
trees or buildings introduce errors bv dis- 
tortion of the uM%e front adpu ent to the 
diiection finder, and for tills pc xson c.irt.*- 
fill siting of a tlireclion finding station is 
e-sontial. la general a ti\ul direi tion 
finder has nri accuracy of the order of one 
degree, while in a motuk dir'-ctnm tinder 
U\o degrees ai'o iiioie U'-imI. Vii im- 
portant application of R. |i. !'. is that 
of ain'raft blliid-landlrig s\s|(‘nis, of 
which there arc sev. 'I’hese rolv on radio 
sigiJialK sent out from aerials at tiie airport 
in Hhaipi> Uefiruul diKstions. so that an 
aircraft can follow them m by tr.i veiling 
along I he beam of radio waves so formed. 
In aditition \ertjcal beams are inado to 
inten'cpt tlie mu in na\ igational beam to 
mdirato to tho pilot liia dlHlaiux* frmn the 
IK)int «if lauding. Tlie lien ms thninsoIvcH 
are iiiodiiluted h 4» that they may he 
identified as to tJieir jmilicular purpinso. 
In this WHY a i>ilot in fog or had weather 
can bo brought into the in. mi and there- 
after bring bis aircraft down to reach tin* 
end of the runway b\ tlie c«irre'*ti use of 
the radio Hignals hciiI out li'oiii the s\l^U'm. 
.Mthoiigh the applications of U. 1». F. arc 
many and varied (hev all depend basi- 
call.y fop their wf»r]ving C»n I he direct imial 
properties ol aerial systems. whi<*h iti 
themscUcs often hceqme highly eoiii- 

I dex, <‘speciall> as the freijuency becuiiies 
dgher and the physical size of the norial 
decreases. See It. Keefi, jriretess IHrer^ 
lion Finding, 1937. 

Radio Drama, tcnii applied to fomis of 
drariuillc writing iiitondrd for, or adapted 
to, broadcast prodintfon. In fhe early 
<tiiyM of bioadcastmg ii was found (hat of 
all ty|H*s of hnindiast programme drama 
required the most f^iridiil adaptation to 
the medium. TIk briaidcast of the stago 
protluetlon of a r>!ay is liabto to boixiiiic 
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bt* wilder! 1 If? <o a lisfonr^r who fHiiiiof <^00 limit lo tim wcnieH in whifii the notion 
tho aoiion !ltt<Mi to Hit* woni'^. Now Tini v ho l.nd, I lio prodm or t lio imilrloin 
toohuiqiic^ ot \\n tint; and pn 111 IK lion wore ot dooidiui; tho tcohniqiiu shouM oiu- 
dov ohipod. and what was virtually a now ploy to direct the iinufjinution of the 
art form oaiiio into l)eiimr. Valuable work ii>tcnor. ►^onnd effects, mfennaLive dla- 
was < 101^0 by th(! 'Ooliinaifa Workshop* lofcue, music, or narration nmv be cm- 
studlosp in tlio U.S.vt. Jn (.treat Britain, ployed, or any ootnbiiiation of these, 
after ten years of tirondcastlni?, R. J>. Ideally each of these tf clutitpioM has its 
readied a dojyroc \i£ olaliorntion which partieulnr apr>li>'atiou. .Sound effeela are 
made Uiit. iiroadi-astiiiir prominent In this often useful to indicate oltlier a chaiifco of 
liehi. This result is to he credited to the locale, or the movement of eliaraeters 
invention ol the clramath* oontnd panel, from on«* yeciio to another, but too ^reat 
Till' various parts of a play, pieces of adependeinoon UielrdHi’aeymay WT.iken 
dkilo^uo, sontid offer-ts. niusie, etc., may their dram.itio j>urp'>se. Music is in- 
he enact Oil in so]»urah* studios, and the valualdo for Kiviui? tho desired emotional 
producer opi ratiim the dramatic control tempo, and in many sueoeshful radio plays, 
panel is alilo to hiimr to tho listener the o.*?. fffmne for Xtisn liofjera (1941) by 
onipul of c.n )i studio either in sequence Munrarct time IJrovvii. and ^^lutu' at 
or sinndiMiK'oiislv as may lu* required in Ihiak (19:19), by Val (iieli^ud. it is usi'd as 
pivscntner tlic play as a whole. Tliia is an intrinsic part of the aetion rather than 
known Hi* tho multiple tituuio technique, las an oxtraneons device. In some types 
The proec'ss of switchiu? from one studio of play nori'iiiion is the only ri^ht inoans 
to anotlior, tho oqnivuteut t^enorallv' of | of scttiiutt tie si one and Jinking the action: 
ehaijuiiit; from one soeno to anotlier, is 111 others d is a confession of defeat. To 
calltMi riie ‘fade,’ --ound belmt faded in or b<i siiitiildo for lirnadiast tr.iiisinlssion a 
faded out. abruptly or ffraduallj. na tho play sbouid have a pkin a.s definite as a 
aetion of I lie plaj may dotuaml. In an propowit ion m Kiu lid. lor t lie producer can 
early radio play bv Val tTieltfud entitled hardly eicate ,in edeetive profrrHinine in 
Keifrs, bi'indcaf't \\ t..iv 11 11. C. in 1 9.10. • sound unit'll In* is ( lear on the idan. 
;.s many as eiirht Htudtos were used. The Ilavin>t i le n iv nsi erinincd the outline of 
teihnii.il iio^ssildlit fes of 11. I). were so ' the jdot the producer can proeeed hi plan 
tempt mtr in th<* early davs of expi'riment. tho pacing;. temi»o, and Interpretation of 
a period M III! li nmv’ lie put, say, iietwt t'li tht‘ whole ]j|av on that basis, makint? 
1928 and llKi'i, (hut thcTi was some dansrer evolerit wbii'ii «'eciies arc merely expobi- 
of over*‘'hibopution This broutchf a (lon-il. impartinyr tm ts which t lie audieiii o 
!•oacUon, paitly one of taste, but itiaJniv' m iwd to know, an 1 vvlneli arc vital in the 
(In at llnt.iiii the r(">nU of liroadcastlujr elenierd ol lontiiet jn the drama. It is 
under wartime coiiddions from 1939 to from this study of struel lire that the pro- 
191, >. Sim]dine.i(ion lieearne a ]>ruetleul dueor arrivi*-, at ins lonilusions about 
necessity. At the same time IIm* potential eharai terisation. inton»rolalion, and cast- 
«udi<‘uee for It. 1). eiiormou.slv iiiereavsed. injr. Many broadca-'t pUiys uri*. of cour«-e, 
Durifii: I lie war years m.any other foriu-s plavs orij^in.dJy writ ten for (he st«i»?e and 
of eiiterlninmont were curtailed with the mlapted to tho new uiedmiu, but m,iny 
result that more and mon* peojde turned are written in tho liist insuuico .as radio 
to liroaileastlinr to sat isfy t lieir ini en^st in plays. A number of writers, among whom 
plavs of nil kinds. 11, I). g.uned, and has may b<Mneuiioned Philip Wa^o, Ou (Jarde 
since keyn by Jus merits, a poimlarlt.y IV leh, Mabel Poiistanduros. nuxl Norman 
which would have siMuned visionarv to the Bdwards. li.tve gctiiieil a rt'puialt'm pnn- 
evpi'ri mold ers who laid tiio foundations oipallv as radio [daywrlifhts, vvIuJ" manv 
in the early thirties, tide so mo forms others, whose main effort lies In other 
of dramu are more appvo])riate to tho direct ions, have espcnineiitod snci'ossfiiny 
.itago than to raitio it is equally (mo in this medium. Jn late > ear-s^lso U. 11. 
that tlien^ are ollni* kinds for whu-h has triv cn a new-fouud jiopulaiity to the 
broadcasting is a more effective medium play in ver.se, ami in this eoyncetiun 
than any oth<*r. Fiiniasv , expr<‘ssi<mislir mentimi ma> bo made of tho work of 
drama, tho play of Jllustjated discussion. Loui?. MacNeko, (J^offroy Bridson, and 
find a natural medium m radio. The Kdward Sackville Wcm. See Vul ciiel- 
opeiiiug of a railio play should bo audi gud, Hmn to lerffe liroatiin'it 1932, 

that Interest is aroused at once. Time and ffadio 1916; FI. ‘l‘honias, 

and place must bo ele.arlv ‘expnsited.* and ll<nu to write for Jiroadcustingt 1940; and 
all i-lmraeters should be easilv identUInhle F. Felton, The Itadio 1949. 

througliimt. 'J’he jday is likelv to be most Radio-facsimile Newspapers, see under 
Kueee.'iHfiil vvliieh proi eetis surely from it.s Nkwsp.vpkrs, 

initial aetion through a series of well- Radio-frequency Heating, production of 
eoneoivod minor climaxes lo a major heat in materials by the luvnlication to 
elimax. Among other technical requirt*- them of electromagnetic nel<ia of fro- 
ments arc the tollowing. Kntraiieo.s ami quencies aiiuilar to those used in radio 
»>xita may he < oMTcd witli lines or sound, transtnissioii. The process is appUoahh 
.Mluf t Ion shonhl be adequately motivated, to metals and to non -conductors of 
\e a rule short, .spei'chcs aru pivforable, clei'irielty. For i iio heating of metals the 
and the stvlo of writing should be taut | objeet («» bo hoat<*d is placed close to a coil 
and to the point, 'riiere should be no in which l.s generated a periodic magnetic 
uunccesHiiry eharai tors, in a stage drama lle.ld of suitable frequonoy; currents are 
(ho audionec may be easily tmiisported then induced in the object, and are practi- 
Irorn one scene to niiothcr by \ Isiial rt'pro- cally conihuxl to tho surface layers nearest 
Henttiiion. lu K. !»., while then* is no (In* coil, in lids way very intenso local 
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heatinsr can he produced in a period of a act on photographic plates, anfi to cause 
second or so, and the surfaces of tools, certain salts to fluoresno. These rays, 
jfcar wheels, etc., can be uindc white hot uaiucd X-rays, havoprov'ed invaliiahle to 
and then rapidly cooled and hardened, doctors and surgeons in aidime them to 
without appreciable iicutiiu; of the objects diagnose, from radiographs of the affected 
08 a whc'le; the process is therefore rapid i>arts. many *inleiiial aUcctiops. The 
and economical, and causes no risk of dis- essential part of the X-ray apparatus is 
tortion of the objects to which It is the focus tuhr , and many forms of this are 
applied. Non-conductors that aro to bo in use. The tiihe, made of glass, tungsten, 
heated are placed between the plates of an or molybdenum, is fitted w itli one or more 
electric condenser, and a high-frequency anodes inclined at an angle of 4 ,j'’ to tluj 
alternating electric field is giuicrated be- a^is of the tube. Kleclrons arc emitted 
tween the plates, borne of the power Irom a heated tungsten filament and, after 
supplied electrically ia converted into heat being nc(»olerated to a high spi'cd, fall on 
in the btidy of the non-conductor, the rate the anode where they xwodnee \ ra\s. 
of generation of heat being eharaot eristic These diverge and pass out llirongh the 
of the material, and dependent also on the gloss. A radiograph showing the hones 
strength of the .applied field and its fre- niav be obtained be intcrptislng a hand or 
quency. This process is particularly use- t>lher bony part of the bruly h# | ween the 
ful m that it can be used to heat poor tube and a .sensltiseil plate, (’onsldt ruble 
con(luct 4 »r.s of beat throughout their bulk, danger, often result iiig in lo^^ oj lile. 
and so avoid the long delay that occurs if attended the use ot thc^e r.ijs during the 
heat is to be conducted to them from their first thirty years after their distovory. 
outer surfaces; it is emplojcd therefore Owing to the adoption of rccommenda- 
for purposes such as that of heating tious of the Hrit. X-rav nnd Kadium ITo- 
thermoplastic materials PiiAaTica) t<> tcction (’ommitLce, radmloglsls max now 
bring them Into a condition suitable for -afoly pursue the seicnce. Urcat adxaiircB 
moulding. A fiirt hr r d<l vantage is that the have been made in the use ol tnese i.i\s 
heating of non -conductors, like that of by the medical uiui dcut.il ptofi ssion*-. 
metals, can be Idghiv localised within the 1 ladiological diagnosis, not nolx ot di*-- 
space between the electrodes, so tliat pro- cases and def<>rinitics ot t)«)nc. but of 
cesses akin to the soldering and welding of rcrlaln affections of the cli(nlalor>, rc'*- 
raotals can be applied to therinopln.stic piratory, digestive, and ntino-gcnit.tl 
material**. R. 11 . is also applied to the systems may now be made after appro- 
drynng of certain porous materials; be- prlate Impregnntjon of the <M\itu s or 
caiise beat Is generated throughout tho witn Mil •^binccs icrub nng them 

material, and lost from the exterior only, Muque, and so uuK.ug it possible 
the interior becomes hotter than tho out- < bi.un rndlogiaphs of riuin Sn> also 
side, and the water is expelled by the M It vdioguapjii Sh ,l \\ xicLaren 
higher sti iim pressure within. Forordm- Mndfra 1 n tn lUtiuintMic 

ary pnrpos(*s II. H. is expenshe, and lladioloqy, 

costb hcv. times ns much as heating by i Radiometer, InstrumcMit dc\l^Ml bv .Sir 
conventional methods, but It has proved pN . <Tookcs, 187a 71 ), consisting of four 
a valuable tool for special nppiicnt’ons, | \* r\ thin rli.‘*k 0 of glass, irnca, or metal 
such as those enumerated al)0\«. i mined on aluminium arms at at angn s 
Ij. L. Langtpn. Ifadio frcquenry ileatipy, ' t«) each otlier. ami jilxotcd ho as to rotate 
1940 . V itl» ,is Jitilo Iriction as possible in a glass 

Radiography, ssc R xDiOT/ujv ; Va< t t \t 1 pJtibe jmrtlv exbaustcil. Hio disks art* 
TrTiKrt; X -RA'k rf , aZsv# M ass JtAiiiooKxf nx. «oafed witli lainriblack on i»ne side so that 
Radiolaria, order of rhizopod I'loto/oa {on rotation brigiit and black surfaces 
with numerous long ami slender pseudo- huceced inch other alteiiiatclv. On ox- 
pods whieft issue from the bo<ly ina‘-'» in a posuie to a source of light or luMt the bl.u k 
radial diTX‘ct ion. Th^y an* cioMdv r« l.ili d burfacc-^ absorb beat in greater quantity, 
to flu* ,Foniniinifeiji, from wliuli they • and tbeu- temp, is rained; the inolicnlcs of 
differ b.v forming tbcir HliflU and fckch Lous I air coiuin t in (oiitact pcl)nnud wjtli 
of silicn* and acanthud Tlie shell «*or.tains greater eni*rg> , and tlio giealet reaction 
the inner jiart of ilic protojilusTn, width ' between the moici ult s and tin* black sui- 
coinmunif « tea with 1 in outer part 1 1.1 f>ugb I faces raiisea tbe di.*-^s to rotate, tlieir 
pores. Tlic skeleton in some sptfits Is black surfaces receding from tbe sour«’«‘ of 
jiu'rcly a series of needlts cmbcddcMl in the ' railloiit eiiergv. Tht sptctl of rotation 
protoplasm, hut In others is rt»nncM»d to I inercasi s with i*xlinii.stion up to a maxi- 
forrn beautiful designs. Existing foims mum. .slackens, ami finally stops with 
mostly li\« f«ir from land in the tropunl further exhauHt ion. 

oceans, and as they die their In lib I Radio-micrometer (ujcctriclty), coin- 
collcct In vast deposits of radiolarin I tiMZo, binntion of tlienuoi ouple ami gahnno- 
wiilch, when <«*mentod into rock, Jtuinfl muter. dt‘\isf*ii liy J)*A»oninl and V. 
beds of cherU Tiicy ba\c bten found Roys, and used for dtdcei mg ami 
nlLas tit greater depths tlian <30(1 fatboins. fng feeble ladiatlon, hucIi as tiuit received 
Radiolocation, sec Rai>\k. from bea^eulv bodies. 

Radiology, in its widest sense, is the Radio Receivers. ModiTn It. It. exiM 
w‘ioncu of emanations, but 1 lie term la in a largo number of versions but art* of 
usually restricted to the «* iento concerned tlireo main types. The purpose ot a 
with the production and uso of X-rays r©<*cl\er is to accept a desired radio signal 
(ff.v.). During his Investigation of cathode to the oxclu.slon of all others, to amplify 
rays Rontgen dis*^ovcred ci^rtain it so that tho intolligence may bo ab- 

rays able to ])0Detrat.e glass and metal, to straftiod from It, and finally, when this is 
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done, to present the intollieentje in a form 
in which it can be used. To do this the 
radio slRuai must be seleeted, ampllftcd, 
detected, or demodulated («rc Modu* 
LATION) and the audio froqueuoy output 
passed to some form of Ifansducer. The 
slmpioKt receiver consists of a tuned cir- 
cuit (coil and condenser), asigiiul rectifier, 
and a pair of liondphoues. 'J’hc non 
linear electrical characterisl Ic of the 
rectifier (which may bo fr'ilena, cer- 
iruuiiiim, or a diode) servos to domoduTat>o 
the carrier wave, iiassiiif; tlio audio com- 
ponent to the iieadplioncs as shown. The 
ailverit of the valve (v.c.) revolutionised 
receiver dosiRri and made it possible to 
iiu^reasc sensitivity by means of ampli- 
fy iiif? staKos so that very weak sipruals 
could be pickl'd up. ThcHo 'stral^iht* 
or tuned radio frcuuency receivers as they 
arc called coihdst of three separate pai-ts, ! 
nainel.v. a radio frcqueimy mnplitlcr, a 
Hijynal detect or, and an audio frequency 
amplifior. Sunli reciivei*s. wiiile posscs- 
siiiK a hitfh dcKreo of bonaitivity, arc 
lelativcly uUMelectlve, i.e. they are not 
able eiw^lly to diserimiiiato between a 
wiiutcd station and one on an adjacent 
fii'qnency. An ^ncLCtue in selwtlvity 
wiUi such a receiver is compll<*atcd, 
involving; as it does mans circuit*? which 
must be <*apalilo of being tuned to the 
signal. To-day, bow'cv'cr, nearly all ro- 
ceheivs arc of tlio Mipcclioterodyne typo 
(suiuThctsb In 1 a frequency ehangcr 
is emplosed In wlij( h (he wanted signal is 
mixed witli a ioealls produced signal to 
give two products, one Ix'iug a signal of 
frequency equal to tlie swm of the fre- 
quencies of the w'untcd station and tho 
local os<'ii(:ition and the other being the 
dif/<Ttnce iH'iwceu them. One of (h<‘se 
product.s i.. fed to a llxcd tuned amplifier 
known as tlic intermediuto frequency or 
I.F. anipHller. All iiienrjimg signaLs are 
convened to tho I.F. bs keeping tho loc.aJ 
oscillator in step, but separated from the 
signal frequency b.\ nn amount equal to 
tho I.F. Tiio advaiilrjgi is tlu.i the I.F. 
e-an be prcluncd ami mad*' b<»lh sensitive 
and rteieeti\ c. In tin's wa> 1 lu* ^»•oei^ er is 
easily controlled and i • moic efiicient than 
its tuned radio frequem y Kumtcrpnrf . 
A broadcast receiver must not bo too 
selective or tho quality of tlu' received 
miihlo or siieech w'ill suffer, but tliero is 
another chwiis of rn-i'ivcr for coummnl- 
oations work whero output quality is of 
soeoTidary import auco comparMl w’ith its 
ability to disiTiminati ligain-.! unwanU'd 
signals and noise, it must Iuvac a sensi- 
tivity of n few inicro-\oltK and bo ul»le 
to redueo interference friuu a station 
separated by only a few I'ydes from the 
wanted one; it must i)o able i-o receive 
both telephony and telegraphj signals 
and toed its output either to a loudspeaker 
lir headiilioiics. To d<» t ids such a receiver 
w ill gf'uorallY ha ve one or t w o 1 uiied radio 
frequency ampHfit*rs la>foro (ho frequency 
chang»'r 'itogo. tlien one or more stages of 
I.F. amplification, a detector diode and 
allot l(or diode for de\ doping automatic 
vtdiinio control (A.V.C.) \oltage and, 
filially, Olio or two autilo frequency stages. 
The normal upper frequoucy limit of 


such receivers is around 30 megacyclos, 
and aiiove this special variations of the 
tiormai Hupcriict technique are encoun- 
ti-red. Tlie process of frequency chang- 
ing is often carried out twice with 
two separate I.F. amplifiers of differ- 
ent frequciicios to give adequate gain 
and Hcleetivity, (Crystal mixer stages, 
grounded grid trioflo radio frequency 
stojfes, and special valves have all made 
thoir appearance recently and superhot 
dcvelopitienb bir very high frcuuene.y 
(V.II.F.) use is advancing rapidly to keep 
abreast witii present-day demands. Tlie 
t'cirly t>pe of recidver for V.H.F., tJic 
snper-regcncriliA c detectfir, has now 
largely disappeared because of if s inability 
to give adequate selectivity and its in- 
herent noise. It also suffered from bad 
radiation and it emitted a rough signal of 
its own unless bint able precautions were 
taken. 

Telovision rceeiviirs call for separate 
consider <i 1 10)1 since they inubt accept wide 
bauds of frequencies equally and are 
reviewed under Television. 

Radio-sonde, in>t rumen t-carr.ving frer- 
balloon vvhicl» measures the stale of the 
.•vtinosplierc at ilifV 'rent 1cm*1s and trans- 
mii'^ The information to the gi'ound by 
mcau-t of radio. The normal wvathep 
cli iic'uts lucasurcil arc presbure, lcmi>., 
an<l humidit> . in addition, the U.-S. 
m.iv l»c tvucdl hv dire? tion-tlnding radio 
or rol.ir methods, tlius determining the 
winds at I'-vcI-j traversed hv the balimm. 
In llU'v I he Hr-.t attemjits were made in 
1‘Veiicc to’ truiismit. liata from c.iptlw' 
balbmm, but witiiout much suec« <s. 
I'urtlaT attempts were inatie in (b'pmiiny 
and America with free unniaum'd bailooiw, 
Willi only hmited succco.-»; aril m 10J7. 
using transmitters ou a wavc-lcngtii of 
42 m., wllh good success bv the FrciicU- 
iiicii, Idrac and TUireau. 'riiesc weri' i>\- 
pcriincntal balloon asei'iiti. llu fir-t 
asceiit- made iminediaf cly available for 
piar'lical nsc were, howwer, in Jan. I93u, 
wlun >ToItehiiru>\’ Miecceded in ob( lining 
data from balloons wliicli peiielputcrl into 
tin' strato-’plK re above ^^lutsk in b'us-.ia. 
Furl la r improvements tollowci" rap ally in 
many countries, tlio main developments 
being by 1'. A. Molb'hanov in* llii'^sia. 
Jl. HuriMo in Framit*, l\ l»uckert in (icr- 
inan.v, V. VAisAik iiT Finland, at the Ubic 
Ihll t)l>siTvator.v, Harvard T'ni\\, ami by 
II. Thomas in Kngland. With the 
outbreak «»f war in 11)39 mass production 
began to bo achieved. 

I’rissnrc is mcjisiin.‘d in all R.-S. by 
me,.ns of n h'ver mcchouhm attached to 
an aneroid capsule. Ttnip. Is usually 
measured by a bimetallu' coil eonuoi'tcd 
to a lev er, but in some of the later Instru- 
ments tho variation in electrical roslstanec 
of a, metal or liquid is used, llumiditv 
inoasureim'ntH a 'c still unreliable owing 
to tinic-lng auv hyst crisis, the usiuil 
methods being the variation in length of 
human hnir or gold-healcr*a skiu. The 
ob^ervut iims arc transmit tod to the ground 
1)^ a varlet> of methods. lu 1923 Mott- 
clianov began oxperimeutfi with a method 
ill winch level's from tlu* meteorological 
uuits are allowed to slide ov v r a system of 
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roxxtucts rather like the teietli of combs. 
Eaoh comb id connect od tu a bituplc 
rotating mechanism (which may be driven 
by clockwork) so that an Identifying letter 
In tho morse code is heard corresponding 
to the comb or combination of combs In 
contact. The actual values of the temp., 
pressure, aud humidity are recognised bs’’ 
knowing the order In which tho levers 
make contact w ith the combs as the temp., 
pressure, and liumidity change. This 
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atmospliuric temps. Many R.-S., in- 
cluding the instrument in use lu the Brit. 
Mcteoiologicnl Olflcc, couvert the values 
of pres«suro, tcMnp., and humidity Into 
varying imwlcaknotcs (audio freqiicucics) 
w'hich after tran^nnlssion by the H.-H. can 
be measured at the Hurfacc. 'I’he first 
Brit, instrument, invented by Thomas, 
tran-iinlttod two notes t<»gcthcr, one for 
pn^sstiro and one for temp., the frc<iucuclea 
l>eiug measured by oar at the ground. 
'rWs was uiisatlsfaclory .iiid tho present 
Meteorological Olllcc has a windmill- 
operated bwit^-h whlcli allows each ele- 
ment to bo hn*ad(ast in turn. An Amor, 
instrument oniils the ujiidniilJ and audio- 
friMpiencv < ireuit for pt ensure inoorporat- 
ing instead a i>r(*ssiiro-switchiiig device 
which, at known pxessuros, change'* from 
temp, mcnsnrcniont to huiniditvjncasiiro- 
nient or occasionalh to fixed refmmtcs, 
and hai k agtiiu at other known pressun s. 
Tlic audio frequencies from the Bilt. R,-^. 
are compared IiidiMdually with a con- 
tndlcd fpcqueiiev by means of a cathodc- 
rav OMcillogi*aph. In a vciy -irniiip 
Kiimisb R.-s. inrcnUd by V. V^hisaiii, and 
in the Amer tji’pe, the frequencies aro 
plottf>d xhechariicaUy on a (hart 

Radar tUMCets, consisting of thn'C-planc 
iu( toUNed Biiocts or nvlon ntt . arianged 
mutually ttt right angle .m‘ slso attaelied 
to modi^ biilloons so that tlie )>ositi(>ii 
of tho nnlloou at any inoim nt can be 
dct(*nnlned by ladar. Sirn e tin* Imlloon 
d!ift*> hori/on<.ili\ onh with tlie winds 
fin wind-* at the ^anoll^ height < traversed 
1>\ tlie tiaiioon can « aMl\ he di ft rinined. 
Tin ladiU method lias su)>(.r-)i dml diis'c- 
tioii-tiridmg radio methods, Ins nuM* of 
gr«*atcr ae« urnev And «ln'Pian‘5-» 

Rei ( nlB iin teoiologn al l»i' 
‘•tiuincnts luuo been iM.hIkmI to rocket '• 
of the V‘J tjpe Mm h lua\n*r liistru- 
nients (Oil he pl.n id in tie he.id of llu 
lotkif, Imt the speed with whnii tin 
rocket I- nie\ mg and tin* vtiv Ij>w pri 
‘'ures nt tin* Inlghtb n n*hed add lf> the 
dirheultit'^. -iini He* pieswuii varies 

from 1000 mb. at tin* surfin*e to .ihoui 
1 100 000 mb. .it gr-e.it In*ightfl the normal 
aneroid i un-ide fails ond (*!(*( tneai gaugoH 
arc uh'*d wnh h depend on tin* variation in 
n'sisUime of a hot win* ot low pn‘-«MiM*s 
or oil tin ' unatirin of ionisation of the air 
it tin- low(’st pressures. 'Fho temp. Is 
1 leasui cd bv variation of cleetMCfil re- 


type of R. is known a^ ‘ IComingt rat,* m-tance or by thennoecMiph"-. BeenubO 
after the (Jer. word for *i*<iml».* uther of the high -.p ‘cd of IhB roeki r and tho 
t>pcH of R.-*-. work on a ( hrotiotm trie dillleuliv of -.epdratmg pfesNure Jind U*mp. 
principle. By mean" of a rev (living jvadlng-., the piessuio a|id leinp. gauges 
cylinder or rotating .vnn a signal ina* he are placed at varying p<flnt-» on the ouW 
traDAinitted from flxi d n fcrcnce polo’s or skin of the rock* t and t h^ t me air pressure 
moving levers from the mctcorolo.. n nl and temp, cahuluted from tlie gauge 
instnnnents. Tho time hetwcon a llxed- readings, using com plicated form uho which 
reference signal and a signal from a fon- include the velocity of tlio rocket. Tho 
tact with, sAy,<^c presaurc lever, depends velocity of the rocket il known licoause 
on 4ihe speed of rotation of the cylinder or tho rocket can ho followed by radar, so 
arm ana on the distance between the that its position is kimvvri ai all tlmcN. 
fixed reference and the lever. This time Radio-therapy, see vnaer llADirM. 
can be measured mechanlcAllv and call- 'Radio Times/ weeUly join of tho Bilt. 
brated to give a measure of tho pn ssim* Broadcasting Corporation, w.is lir^f i. sm d 
or any other elermnl. Tho main dilll- on Sept, 28, Ilbl.l, Icn months aflor iht 
ciilty in this type of Is in obtaining | licginning of 4in oiganibcd broTih'astJnc 
a eheaj* ehiekwork iim hariiHiii that woiks I service. Tiie lb I seld illb (100 

at a uniform speed la widely var\ fug 1 eoplew. ^iiid I0.k», wJun iIkk' were 
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7.000. 000 llreiioo-holilorh, n uorKlj salo 4>1 
2,500,000 ooiut*4 was a<hio\4‘(l. ‘ Holoro 
the iutroduelioii ol i»arM‘f rationuiH: the 
R. T. had some eiKh<.y to eiKhly-oIght 
pages, and containoif complete somid and 
tclevisj^cii progroiiiTiies. with pictiiros. 
articles, and advert iseiuoiitH. Short^e of 
paper reduced the sire, though by 1948 the 
weekly demand could be supplied, the 
couteutH being regioiialisod on the same 
scheme as was broadcasting, and an 
average sale of 7,000,000 copies being 
maintained. At first printed and pub. by 
(feorgu Newnes and Company Ltd., from 
19it7 It was printed by W'aterlow &; Sons 
Idd., in specially erected works. 

Radio Transmitting, sec TBAN.SMiTrMi. 

Radish, or cruciferous 

plant, the root of which is a vahiahle salad 
plant : it Ivi^ been cultivated irom a remote 
pcriofi. 

Radium (lla, atimiie weight 220 05, 
atoinio number 88), element diheovered by 
Mine (Jurio in 1898 whoa w'orking with her 
husband on the Tadloaotivity of uranium 
compounds. By testing the gronp prO' 
eipitates of a complete analysis ol pitch- 
blonde, an Impure of uranfom, she 

found that the baritlA«^]phateJ»eotpitate 
contained the aettre eonSlMlint and 
s(>paiute<l It by fractional cryiwQiBatioii. 
>ho obtained i.uiinin (‘hloride pSkctically 
fret' from tlie barium salt. R, iMhnilar 
ill its Tuoperties (apart from its ndio- 
actlvit\ ) to the olkalino earths, calcium, 
stiontiuin. niid haiium. The most profit- 
able stuiroe of l ho olemont is pitchblende, 
and this is tUseovered in largo quantities 
in ('zci hoHl<»viikia at Joachimsthal. About 
6 tons of pitehhh'fidf produce 1 gramme of 

11., a fact that aceuuuts for tho present 
price of £].'), uOO per graiuiue. Other 
sources of U. that are profitably worked 
uro tho Carnot lie mines in Colorado and 
the Autunite mines In U.S.A. 'Hie metal 
Itsi'lf may he obtained by electrolytic 
separation from U. i blonde. It In white, 
rc-sembllng iiietuUic baniun, and melting 
at 700* C. It U rapidly attacked on 
exposure to air, and it is generally sold in 
the ((>rm of fl. chloride or bromide, both 
while Halts. The Mialf period* of R. is 
about 1600 3 ears, hut the decivy per 
annum Is only about 0 04 per cent. The 
iimncdlate product of its disintegration is 
radon, a ehenm.illy inert gns, and It 
illHlntegrutcs by the c^pulnlon of an a- 
partlch'. The ral-c of Its disintegration 
cannot bo contioUcd hv any chcnitoal or 
ph>sieaLagenc> Umuoactivity). One 
gramjuo of It. expels more than 3 x 10’® a- 
particies per sec. ami it gcMi<*rates lUO 
< iilorUiS pep hr. 

The 11. ]n>.Uttite In London was founded 
h> hlr K. (''MS'^el and Jjord Ivcagh, and the 
prt'sem sui)plii‘s are sufficient for treat- 
iivunt in all large tus. See aho Radio- 
AtTiviTT; IUdon; Uranium; X-rays*. 

Hn/dU>'ihcrai>i/ is the treatinonl of di«- 
f'UHo by nuiauH of X-rays and radium. 
Tho gamma rays from radium, which arc 
ihoKu uhmI therapeutically, coi)Hi»»t of 
''leotromagnelie vibrations (waves) which 
are of the stirno oHHcntial naturo aw tho 
'htufi* or 'deep' \-rnya (i.r. those of very 
•■hort wavelength); radium iiud X-ray 


ireatiiieur. are iinieed u* a certain extent 
inlerchaiigr'abie, and the same unit of 
do*>.'ige (tho Uontgeii) ii ii«»sl for both. 
Radio-therapy can be used in tho treat- 
ment of various diseases, e.g. for ringworm, 
for removing scars (choloids) resulting 
from burns, fur epilation, etc., hut its 
chief value is in malignant tumours 
(caneers). Tho different types of cancer 
(q.o.) vary in their suHcoptiblUty to itulio- 
therapy, and moreover those which are 
highly susr'epUtde may recur in other sites. 
Good results arc obtained with cancers 
which are slow growing and moderately 
radio-scDBitive. e.g, those of the face, lip, 
mouth, brt'ast. bladder, and uterus. 
Surgery remains Uie host form of treat- 
ment iu cancers of the stomach, Inteslioe, 
ami rectum; surgery and radio-therapy 
are frcipiontlj. used in combiuatiou. 

A radio-active isoLn*** of iodine (Ii»i) 
undergoes absorption by the thyroid 
gland in the same way as ordinary iodine 
(Ii»)r Q-Rd is now being used not only for 
investigating the function of this gland 
hut for tho treatment of malignant 
growtliM in it. See R. Paterson, The 
Treatiiieni of Malignaid Uiseasehy Radium 
and X'Rays, 1918, and .1. Walter and H. 
Miller. .1 Short Tejcthook of Radio-therapy, 
195U. 

Radiu<i, in nnatomy. is tho .smaller eom- 

f at don bone to the ulna in the fore -arm. 
ta larger end is attached to the wrist, the 
smaller to the cli>ow. The hiecpa muscle 
is attached to it lust below tlie crook of 
tJUe arm. Co11cs*b fracture oeeurs at the 
wrist end, some 2 in. from the articulation. 
Radius, see under Circle. 

Radius of Gyration, In mathematics. U 
tho distance from the axis to the point 
where the meiss of tho body is supposed to 
be concentrated. The moment of inertia 
is tho product of the mass into the square 
of the H. of G. 

Radius Vector, in astronomy, th«^ line 
drawn from the tuntroUing bod) ut the 
focus to a planet or sateiiite, etc., hi any 
position in Its orbit. The motiou in the 
orbit is such that the R. V. sweeps out 
equal areas In emul times. • 

Radley, vll. of Berkshire, England, 2} in. 
N.S. of Abi^don. It is the seat of the 
well-known Cmureh of England Boarding 
school, St. Peter’s ^College, founded in 
1847, incorporated in 189U. and accommo- 
dating some 400 boys. Pop. 600. See 
Lord Latymer. Chances and Changes, 1931. 

Radnor, Earl of, Brit, title home by the 
family of Robartes from 1670 to 1757, 
and subsequently by that of Pleydell- 
Bouverio. Wm. Bouverie, second Vis- 
count Folkestone (1725-76). eroatod Baron 
Longford in 1747, a wealth) Huguenot, 
was created earl of R. in 1765. His 
'^on Jacob assumed tho name of Pleydell- 
Bouverie and hjs descendants still hold 
tho Utle. The def scat is Longford 
Castle, near Sali-^oiffy, Tho eldest son 
of the earl is called viacount Kolkestono. 

Radnorshire (Sir Faeayfed), co. of S. 
Wales, bounded N. by Mont^uiery and 
Shropshire, S. by Brecknock, E. by flere- 
ford, W. by Brecknock and Cardigan. 
Over one-half of tho co. is 1000 ft. or more 
above sea lovol, tho higbost )>uiiit 2106 fl. 
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on Radnor The i»rin. ri\s. nro (he | Jnmnira. He was educated In l.ondon. 


W ye and Its trlbs., and t he Tome, all excel- 
lent for trout, aud tho Wye for halmon. 
The only important industries aro agd- 
onlture, forestry, and qiiarryinij:; sheep- 
raisinsT predominates, l^rcsteigno (1250) 
is the CO. tn., where the assizes have 
been held since 1542. Llandrindod Wells 
(3250), a noted spa, and outii'ely modem 
tn., has been the administrative centre* 
since 1889. Kniehton and Rhaiador arc 
important mrkt. tns. Near the latter are 
tho Elan valley reservoirs of the Rirminir- 
hom ComoratioD (a miniature lake dlst.). 
K. with lirecknock returnb one member to 
Parllanient. Welsh, which was the pre- 
vailhiir lanipiatp.* up to about 17.i0, is now 
practically extinct. \n a 470 sq. m. Pop. 
20,000. iSee \\. H. How so, Kadncrshire^ 
1949. 

Radon, Niton, or Radium Emanation, 
unstable radioiuti'ie gaseous element, 
symbol Ru, atomic nuoil>cr 86. atomic 
weight 222. It 1 '% a (Hilourless gas, boibng 
ut about —62 and rapidly disinteg- 
rates Into helium and a radioactive solid 
(radium D). R. is us(*d in radiotherapy, 
and is obt^ned by dissolving a radium 
salt in water. R. is spontaneously 
evolved by radium. 

Radulescu, t>t:c fli liapf-IUDulesou, 
Joan. 

Rae Bareli, srr R\i R\krii. 

Raeburn, Sir Henry U756-1823), Scot- 
tish portrait painter, 6. at Stockbridge. 
Edinburgh, and at an early ago began to 
paint. Reynolds saw great promise in bis 
work, and persuaded him to study abroad. 
K. seitloil in 1787 at Kdinburgh, and soon 
acquire<l fame. AH (he Scottish nota- 
bilities of the day. except Rums, sat to 
him. In 1814 ho sent a picture to the 
Royal Academy, and was immediately 
elected an associate, and in the following 
year a member, ills work earned for bim 
tho title of ‘The SroltJsh Reynolds.* 6Ve 
lives by W. E. Henley, 1890; his great- 
grandson. Wm. Raeburn Andrew, 1894; 
Sir W. Armstrong, 1901 ; and E. K. Uibdin, 
1925. 4S>e also the essay in R. L, Steven- 
son’s Viriflnibwf Putrisfjw. 

Raeder, Erich (5. 1876), Her. adinual. 
Ho loincjcl the navy in 1894, and wa«« chief 
of staff in the World A\ar He 

took pai( in the baffles of the J)««gg«T 
Bank and Jutland, and in bom bard incuts 
against tho Brit, coast tns. He was made 
admiral in 1928, grand admiral in (939, 
commander-in-chief of the Her, Navy 
1935-13, being superseded by PucriitA 
(q.r.), inspector of war flec't from .fan. 
1943, but was virtually in retimnciit eff cr 
1943. In tho fifteen yeara during w hn h he 
commanded it be* built up and dirccUsl the 
(h r. Navy. \t t he Nuremberg trial he u j.*! 
'•entoriccd (1946) to ImprLSoriUK'ut lor life. 

Rsstla. sem Rif jrriA. 

Raflaelo Anzlo, see RA>qiAJt,L Santx. 

Raffia, sec Raphia. 

Raffles. Sir Thomas Stamford (1781- 
1826), Eng. aduiinlstrulor. founder of 
'**"ingaxK>rc. ft at i-ca off Port Morant, 


and in 1800 became clerk in tho w*croiary*s 
oilicu of the K, India Company, lu 1807 
being appomted assistant socrehirv at the 
presidency of Penang. In 1810 ho pro- 
ceeded to Calcutta, where bo remained 
! tour months, and peranaded Lord Minto 
that tho couduebt of Java from the Fr. 
was a necessity. In JHll an expedition 
for this purpose W’tts sent out, and on tho 
! conquest of the is. being comt>h*ted, H. 
ivos made lieutenant -governor, remaining 
j there until 1816, and ruling with con- 
spicuous Hucc'CHS. Tho following vear ho 
I piih. h.s UiHUtry of Jam. From J818 to 
1S23 ho was heutonant-govoruor of 
.‘Miiuatra, tho K. India Company acquiring 
Singapore on his advice m IS 19. Hn 
lives by H. Egertou, 1890; H. Coupland 
1026. 1946; and Emily Hahn. ^7fc/^/rs of 
Singapore^ 1047. 

Rafflesia, genus of parasitic stomloss 
plants, producing enormous flowers more 
than a yard acrobu. H. arnoldiana. The 
flnest species, is parasite on the routs and 
trunk of species of (.missus. 

Ragged Schools, institutions first begun 
by John. Pounds, ^ Portsmouth school- 
master, in 1820, which supplied free edu- 
cation.' au somctmica bodily necessities 
for aestoLUte ihildrcn. Some regard 
! Robert Kalkca. who estab. the llrst 
: Sunday school at Gloucester in 1780, as 
1 the pioneer of the R. s. inovcriu'nt in 
! England. In Scotland Or. tiuthrio took 
bteps in the same dircctiou in tlio middle 
of t he lost centupv. \ ft or tho foundation 
of the Ragged St hool I iilon in 1814 hv 
Lord Ashley (suhst fpumlly (ho carl of 
Shaftesbury), agcncu“» for tho education 
of tho poor, especiiilb rliildrcn. became a 

C ermanent eloitiont in Eng. hoclal hfo, 
ut with tho IntrudiKtion of frt*c com- 
puLsory education in 1870 the work of the 
R, S. lost their import am c. 

Raghuvamsa (baiihknt family of 
Raghu), epic poem by Kalid.uwi, describ- 
ing the hist, of Rughu ond his forefathers 
and descondants. it dates from about 
tho fourth eontiiry A.n , and lias been ed. 
repeatedly. Ste Eng. tians. by I*, de L. 
JohnstoDC, 1902. 

Raglan, Lord Fitzrov James Henry 
Somerset, first Baron (1788- 1855). Brit, 
soldier, the yoimgeht son of the flfth duke 
of Hoinf i-'Ct . ft. at nadniitil on, entered tho 
army in l so i , and four years Inter went to 
Portugal as aide-dc-iainp to Wellington, 
with whom lie w.i.s olUcialJy coiiucetcd for 
Hcv. years (If w.»s wounded at Water- 
loo, and iiud Ins right Srm ainpnUited. Uo 
was mil It nr V secret gr\ at the Hoiso 
Guards from 1S27 ufitii 18.^2, when ho 
became nmsti r gcnr'rgl of the ordnoiicf*. 
aud was misc»i to t ho peerage. Ho went 
to the E. in l^'*t to command the Bnt. 
t<roo[>s sent fig.iiust R^insla in tho Crimean 
War, He died of' dysentery before 
.'-^obuHtopol, being, ni Hir Kvelyn Wood 
has written. *the vlctlui of England’s un- 
readiness for war.* fle was a flne soldier 
anti an able administrator. 
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